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PHRASE ANi> FABLE 


A, This letter is modifiod from tho 
Hebrew « (aJeph = an ox), which was 
meant to indicate the outline of an ox’s 
heoil. 

A ainouff tho Egy{>tiau3 is denoted by 
tho hiero^yphic which represents the 
ibis. Among the Greeks it was tho 
symbol of a bad augury in the sacrifices. 

A in logic is the symbol of a universal 
afhnnative. A asserts, E denies. Thus, 
•ayllogums in bA.rhxrA. contain three uni- 
veraal ufHrmative propositions. 

A1 means first-ra^^tho ve:^ best. 
In^o^d’s Begister 0f iOTitish and Foreign 
Shipping, the character of the ship’s hull 
is designatfd by letters, and that of the 
anchors, cables, and stores l^ figures. 
A1 moons hull first-rate, ana aM on- 
chbrs, cables, and stores; A2, hull 
first-rate, but furniture second-rate. 
Vessels of on inferior character are clas¬ 
sified under the letters x, x, and l. 

“Sbe ja a prime girl, she is : sbe Is Al."—8am 
such. • 

A.B. {See ^LX.) 

^AA.OiC= Aerated B];pad Company. 

ABO %ook. A primer, a book in 
whidi oriacles are set in alphabetical 
order, aa the ABC Railvemf Oui^e. 
The old Primers contuniied the Cate- 
"^ehism, os is evident from lines:— 

« “That Is anesiion now; 

.And comes answer like an Aliaey hook.” 

Shaketpeare s King John, 1.1, 

AAC. Prooeas {The) at *niaking< 
artifiaal manure. An acrostic of Alum, 
Blood, ^ay, the three chief ingrtdiento. 

A. X. L The device adopts 

Frederick V., Archduke*of *Au8tria 


the Emperor Frederick III. — 1140- 
493). 

AustriaKst TniiK‘mre Orlil TTni>crB<i. 

All«>s Knh'pifli 1st OestorroirU h'ntcrtban, 
Austria's Riiiplre Is Otcnill (Tiihorwil. e 

To which wags added after tho war of 
1866, 

Austria’s Bmiioror Is Oustod rttoi^-. 

Frederick II. of Prusria is said to have 
translated the motto thus :— 

“Austria Krit In Orln* Ultima” iAnxlrin mil 
one day be lowest in the world). 

A.17.C. Anno nrbis condUm (Latin), 
“from the foundation of tho city’*—f.**., 
Rome. 

• 

Aaron. An Aarot?s serpent. Some¬ 
thing so powerful os to swallow up minor 
powers.—Bftodus vii. 10-12. . 

All. Above. From the very be^ning. 
Stasinoa in tho epic poem called tho 
Little Iliad, does not rush in tnedias 
res^but begins with the eggs of Ledo, 
front one of which Helen was bom. If 
Ledii haft not laid this egg, Helen would 
never have been bom. If Helen llhd not 
been ^m, Paris could eloped 

with mer. If Paris liad not moped with 
He)»n, there would have been no Trojan 
War, etc. 

Ah ow usque ad mala. From the first 
dish M the last. A Roman coena (dinner) 
conyned of three parts. The first course 
was the appetfter, and consisted chiefly 
of eggs, wim stimulants; the second was 
the dinner proper; ” and tho third tho 
dessert, at whicn mdla {i.e., all^sorts of 
apples, pears, quinces, pomegmnates, and 
so on) formed tho most conB]>icuou8 part., 
— ITor. Sat. I. iii. 6. 
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Aback'. I tctts lafcni afiacL —I was 
pivatly astonished —bikoii hy surprise— 
•startled. It is u sea term. *A sliip is 
“taken ahaek” when the sails jlre sud¬ 
denly carried by the '.vind bacik ajjainst 
tlie mast, instantly staying the ship’s 
progress—very daugcrou*in strong 
galu. , f 

Ab'aoui. A small frame with wires 
stretched across it. Each wire contains 
ten movable balls, 
which can be shifted 
backwards or for¬ 
wards, HO as to vary 
(itl hhilum the num¬ 
ber in two or more 
blocks. It is used to 
teach children addi- 
• tion (Mid Riibtraetion. 

The uneient Greeks and Itomans em¬ 
ployed it for calculations, and so do the 
Chinese. The word is derived from tlic 
Phtini. tthttk (dust); the Orientals useil 
tables covered ivith dust for ciphering 
and diagrams. In Turkish Hchools this 
moHiod is still used for teacliing writing. 
The multi|[tli(iatiou table invented by 
Pythagoras is called Ah'acKs Pifthagur’i- 
vHs. (Latiu, (thacHH ; Greek, o^of.) 

Abaddon. Tim angel of the bottom¬ 
less pit (Itev. ix. fl). The Hebrew ahad 
mcdriR “ lio perished.” 

“Till' iiOKi'U of I lie hiiUiiinli'ssp I'jlt, 
iKinicin llii' lii'liicw tdiiifcis Vlisiaoii.''—jriH'/ii/t! 

i^bam'bon. The evil R 2 Hrit of the 
Camilla tribes in Africa. A tire is kept 
always buniing in diis house. Ho is 
supposed to liave the jiowcr of causing 
sicKtiess a nd death. 

Abandon means put at anyone’s 
orders; hence, to give up. (Latin, </</, 
to; (mviii-miu, late Latin for “adecree.”) 

Abandon fait larron. As oppor¬ 
tunity makes the thief, the person ^ho 
iicglci'ts to take proper care of Ms goods, 
leads jito temptation, hence the proverb, 
** Neglect lea^iktf^ theft.” 

^b’arls.^7’/ic (I(t) f of Ahar\s. /Siarii, 
the Scythian, was a inic'st of Ajxdlo; 
uiid the god gave liiin a golden arrow 
on which to ride through the aift This 
<lart rendered him invisible; fL also 
cured diseases, and gave oracles. Abaris 
gave it to Pythiig oras. 

“The ilavt Ilf .Minus ciinicil tlic iiliHiisiii<Ucr 
Mlinv'*i'i*\t‘v lit' ilcslroil u."— Willmutl, 

, Abate ('2 sy 1.) means properly to knock 

down. (French, ahattre, whence a baWu\ 
wholesale destruction of game; 


Abate, in horsemanship, is to per¬ 
form well tke downward motion. ^ 
liorse is ij^id to abate when, worHiiig 
upon curvets, ho puts or beats down both 
Ins hind logs to the ground at dhee, and 
keoiis exact time. • 

Altotement, in heraldry, is a mark 
of dishonour annexed to coat anrfonr, 
whereby the hopour of it is abifted. 

Ab atoi^ (Greek a, not; Latvia, i^gcM!* 
As inaceesmbh as Abttton. Artemisia, to 
commemosate her conquest of Hhodes, 
erected t^ 2 (o statues^ in the island, 
•reprtseiiting herself, and the other cm- 
hlematftal of Rhodes. When the 
Rhodians recovered their liberty they 
^ ^ looked upon this monument as a kiiidaois 
jialludium, and to prevent its destruction 
sun’ounded it with a fortified enclosure 
w’hich they called Abaton, or the iiiA- 
cossible place. (Lucan speaks of an 
island diiliciilt of access in the fens of 
Memphis, called AbUtou.) 

Abb’aasldes (3 syl.). A d 3 masty of 
caliphs who reigned from 750-1 208 . 
The name is derived from Abbas, uncle 
of Mahomet. The most celebrated of 
them was Haroun-al-Raschid (bom 7G'>, 
reigned 78G-808). 


Abbey Iialrd (yin). An insolvent 
debtor sheltered by the precincts of 
Holyrood Abbey. • 

"Ah ililiKi'iiic' rniiiKit lie in'oewoilert willi*on 
SiiiiilHy, Mih Alilir*) (A>i ilK'y wi'ie jorilliii'ly 

cillcin were cnaMeilWfi aiine fnitli ou ilmt ilay 
til iiiinitle in imr Roeioiy. --ii. ChamUers. ^ 


A%idle, well- 


Abbey-lubber (-dn). 

fed cippendciit or loafer. 

“ItxaDie intii a roininoii priiierlie to rail lilni 
an Ammi-ltiWtrr, that was nlle, W'el fed, a loiin, 
lewd. Iirher loiterer, that iiiiitlit workeand wolild 
not "—The ofPaulea Church, lies. 

It is used also of religions in con¬ 
tempt ; see Dryden’s Spantsh Friar. 


Abbot Of Misrule, or Lord of Mismle. 

’ A jicrsou wlio used to superintend the 
Christmas diversions. In France the 
“Abbot of Misrule” wa#called Vahbe 
de l.iesse (jollity). In Scgfl%.Tid tlie 
master of revels was called the “ Master 
of Tlnronson.” • 


Abbotsford. .A name given by Sir 
Walter Scott fb Clarty Hole, ou th«' 
south bank #i the Tweed, after it be^** 
came his residence. Sir Walteiwdovist'd 
tlie name from a fancy be loved* to in- 
dulge in, that the tihbois of Meh'ose 
* Aldiey, in ancient times, passed ov«r the 
fords o| the Tweed. 

i in Arabic = slave or secant, os 

I Abd-ARali» («i»T?«M< . of God), Abd-el- 
i Kadcr \8ervant of the Mighty One), AM- 


Abdekol 


Abhor 




ul-Lutil {senant of the Ifi'aeioua One), 
ttfc. 

_ • 

(2 gyl.). George Mgnk, third 
Duke of Albemarle. 

' lini \ o A tfilacl i)’or tbc pi opliets' bcIukiI was 
l>lai-t*(l i • 

» Alidiipl, witli all Ills fatlior’s \irtuns (frared. . . 
Witliimt one llelH'ew’s hlooil, restored the crown." 
Dnjdt\i and 'JUit: Ahsalom and AchiUiphel, Part il. 

*.• Tatejp blunder for Abdiel {j.v.). 

^^AWUUah. the father of Mahomet, 

""Wfe ^ beautiful, that when he married 
Ami na, 200 virgins broke thmr hearts 
from disa^ointed love.— Jfttshtngton 
Irrlitg : Lifi of Maf^met. * • 

Abdall’ali. Brother and predfecossor 
of Giaffir, pacha of Aby’doe. He wna 
Murdered by Giafiir (2 syl.).— ligron: 
Untie of Abtjdott^ 

4 ^’da^ Peraian fanatics, who think 
it a merit 4o kill anyone of a different 
religion; and if slain in the attempt, are 
accounted martyrs. 

Abde'ra. A maritime town of Thrace, 
said in fable to have been founded by 
AbdSra, sister of Diomede. It was so 
overrun with rats that it was abandoned, 
and the Abderltans migrated to Mace¬ 
donia. 


Abderl'tan. A native of AbdSra, a 
maritime city of Thrace. The Abderl- 
dans w^e proverbial for atuindity, hence 
the phrase, “You have no more mind 
thod an Abderite.” Yet the city gave 
birth to some of the^wisest men of 
* Greece : as Democf-ltos (the laughing 
philosopher]^ Protagoras (the great so- 
' phist), Anaxarchos (the philosopher^and 
friend of Alexander), Hecatteos Itho 
historian), etc. ^ 

Abderltan Lanffbt«r. Scoffing 
laughter, incessant laughter. So called 
from Abdera, the birthplace of Democ- 
rltos, the laughing philosopher. 

Abderite (3 syl.). A scoffer, so called 
from Democ'n^os. 

Abde'MUU One of H^kles’s friends, 
devoured % the hors^ of Diomede. 
Diomede gave him h|^ Iforses tg hold, 
and they devoured him. 


Ab’dieL The faithfel ’ seraph who 
*V.’>th8tood Satan when h^ urged the 
* angels t9 revolt. (See V^'adiee Lost, 
Bfc. V., lines 896, etc.) 

“rnejadlicres, wirli tlic faith of Ahdlalito the 
ttucieu^furin ol adoration."—H", .Sevd: 

Abeeeda'xiaai. One who teaches or 
is leamicf^ his A B C. • - 

Abeeedai'iaH"'hymns. Hymns whiclk 
bo^in with the letter A, sAid %ac)i vorso 


or clause following took up the letters 
of the alphabet in regular succession. 
{See Ack^ic Poetby.) 

Abel wad Gala. The Mahometan 
tradition of the death of Abel is this: 
Gain was born with a* twin sister vrho 
WU.S naified .Alima, and Abel with u 
twin sister uamec^ Jutnella. ' Adam 
wished Cain to many Abm’s t^in sister, 
and Abel to marry Cain’s. Cmu would 
not dbuseut to this arrangement, and 
Adam proposed to refer the question to 
God by means of a sacrifleo. God re¬ 
jected Coin’s sacrifice to signi^ his dis- 

• approval of his marriage with Aclima, 
ms twin sister, and Cain slew his brother 
in a tit of jealousy. 

• Abel Keeae. A village ^hoolmaster, 
afterwards a m^chant’s clerk. He was 
led astray, lost his place, and hanged* 
him.self. - Crabhe: liorowjh. Letter xxi. 

AlMlltes (3 syl.), AheViam, or Abe- 
\ lo'mans. A Chnstiau sect of the fourth 
century, chiefly found in Hippo (N. 
Africa). They married, but lived in 
continence, as they affirm Abel did. 
The sect was maintaiued by adopting 
the children of others. No children of 
Abel being mentioned in Scaipture, the 
Abelites assume that he had iVone. 

Abes'sa. The inf)[)er8onatioD of 
Abbeys and Convents, represented by 
I Spenser as a damsel. When Una asked 
it she had seen the Red Cross Knight, 
Abessa, frightened at the lion, ran to the 
cottage of blind Superstition, and slflit 
the door. Una aryved, and the lion 
burst the door open. *The meaniug is, 
that at the ■Reformation, when Truth 
came, the •abbeys and coiivouta gpt 
alarmed, and would not lot Truth enter, 
but England (the lion) broke down the 
’ door. — Queen, i. 3. 

Abesta. A book said to Imvo b^ii 

• written by Abraham as a commentary 

on tne i^nd and the Pazend. It is 
furthermore said that Abraham read 
those three books in the midst of the 
fumaq# into which he cast by 

Nimrod .—iWeian Mythology, 

Abey’asoe really means something 
gaped after (French, buyer, to gape). 

allusion is to men standing with 
their fhouths open, in expectaflon of 
Boine%ight about to appear. 

Abbtgit. The propitiatory savriflee 
made by an Indian rajah who has slain 
a priest without premeditation. 

knHawt (^tia, ah, away from, and 
hon-co, to shrink; originally, to shudder, 
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Above 


have tho hair on end). To aLlior is to 
have a natural antipathy, and to show it 
c by shuddering with disgust. * ^ 

Abiala. Wife of Makanibi*; African 
doities. 8ho holds a pistol in her hand, 
and is greatly foared, ^er ai4 is im¬ 
plored in sickness. 

Abida. A god of the Kalmticks, who 
receives me souls of tho dead at the 
momoiit of decease, and gives 'them 
permission to enter a now body, either 
human or not, and have another spell 
of life ou^jarth. If the spirit is spotless 
it may, if it likes, rise and live in the 
air. 

Abidbar'ma. The book of meta¬ 
physics in the Tripit'aku (y.r.). 

• Ab'lgalL A lady’s-maid, or lady- 
maid. Abigail, wife of Nabal, who 
introduced herself to David and after¬ 
wards married him, is a well-known 
Scripture heroine (I Sam. xxv. Jl). Abi¬ 
gail was a popular middle class Christian 
name in tho soventconth century. Bcau- 
mdht and- Fletcher, in The Scornful 
Lfidif, call the “ivaiting gentlewoman” 
Abigail, a name omidoyod by Swift, 
Fielding, and others, in their novels. 
Probably •Abig.ail Hill,” tho original 
name of Mrs. H^shatu, waiting-woman 
to Queen Anno, popularised the name. 

Ablxn’elooh is no pro])or name, but 
a regal title of the Philistines, meaning 
T'a^her-kiug. 

Able. An nhle eatnian is a skilled 
seaman. Such a (Vutn is turmnd an A.11. 
(Able-Bodied) ; unskdled seamen arc 
called ” boys ” witliout regaj;d to age. 

^Able-bodied Seaman. A sailor of 
the first clns.s. A crew is divided into 
three classes ;-(l) able seamen, or 
skRleil sailors, tonned A.B.; (2) ordin¬ 
ary seamen ; and (!}) boys, whicl^iii- 
cludo grwn - bands, or inexperienced 
men, without regard to ago or size. 

Aboard. jJ/c fell aboard of /«#•—met 
me; abus«r!»TOo. A ship is said do fall 
anooi'd another when, being in motion, 
it runs against the other. * 

Tn go aboard is to embark, to go on 
the lioard or dock. , 

Aboard main tack is to draw #ne of 
the lower comers of the piaiii-sail down 
to the chess-tree. Figuratively, it mesins 
“ to keep to the point.” 

AboU'a. An ancient military garment 
worn by the Greeks and Homans, opposed 
to the toga or robe of peace. The abolla 
^ being worn by the lower orders, was 


affected by philosophers in tho vanity of 
humilit3^ • 

Abom'biato (abominor, I piny that 
the omen may be averted; useilon men¬ 
tioning anything unlucky). As ill-omened 
things are disliked, sb, by a simple figure • 
of siieech, what we dislike we consider 
ill-omened. 

Abomlnatlan of Defolatl!&n (7'^'c). 
The llon^u standard is' so called 
xxiv. 15). As it was set up in th<?ho^ 
temple, it was an abomination; and, 

08 it brought destruction, it was^tli# 
r ‘‘abomination of desolation.” 

Abon Hassan. A rich merchant, 
transferred during sleep to the bed and 
e palace of the Caliph Haroun-al-Rascltid? 
Next morning he w'as^treated as tho 
(taliph, and every effort W'as made^to 
muki) iiiiii forget his idciitityip Arabian 
Mights (“The Sleeper Awakened”). 
The same trick was played on Christo¬ 
pher Sly, in tho Induction of Sliake- 
spearo’s comedy of Taming of the Shrew ; 
and, according to Burton Linaloing of 
Mclaneholi/, ii. *2, 4), by Philippe' tlie 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, on bis mar¬ 
riage with Eleouo’ra. 

“ Were I r.nll|>li f<ii ii i1r.v, h« Almii 

IIiiHhikn, I AMnilil sc'imrsi* nii- tlicitc oiu 

of the (SiiiiiiioinM'.alth ,S'<» Wiillrc ,Si vtl 

Abonde {Duint). The Frcnc\| Santii' 
Clans, the good fairy who come.\ at 
night to bring igys to children while 
they sleep, csp^iaily on New Year’s 

Day. • * 

Abortive Flowers are tliose wdiieli • 
havef stamens but no pistils. 

• 

Abott ebn Sina, commonly caHed 
Ancenna. A great Persian physician, 
bom at Shiraz, whose canons of medi¬ 
cine were tho.ic adopted by Hippoc'ratCs 
and Aristotle. Died 1037. 

' Abou-Bekr, called Father of the 
Virgin, i.e.y Mahomet’s favourite wife. 

He was the first caliph, aifd was founder 
of the sect collod the Suuiu^s. •» (UTi- 
C34.) 

AboA Jabi'a. *The angel of deatli 
in Mohammedan mythology. Called 
Azrael by tbe Arabs, and Mordad by> 
tlie Persiansb . 

Aboulomrl (in MohammedaH mglho- 
%.'/)• fabulous bird of the vulture 
• Boii; which lives 1,000 years. Callgd by 
the Persians Kerkes, and by the Tories 

-B^ba.— Herbelot. • 

* Above properly applies only to matter 
on the%ame page, but has been extended 



Above-board 


Abrahamites 


^ any previous part of the hook, as See 
aboif^ p. *. • 

AlK»Te-board. In a straiglitforw’ard 
manner.* Conjurors place their hands 
under the t.able when they are preparing 
their tricks, but above when they show 
thena, “Let all be above-board” 
means “Jet there Iw no ««//rr-haud 
work^but let u%see everything.” 

Alft>ve par. A commercial term mean¬ 
ing that the article reforrwl t« is more 
t^ian its nominal value. Thu^, if you 
must give more thifti .£100 for a .^100 
share in a bank company, a Ailwav 
share, or other stock, wo say the stock 
in * above par.” 

If, on the other hand, a nominal 
£100 worth can*bc liou^ht for less than 
£I#0, we tlie stock is “ below par.” 

Figuratively, a person iu low spirits 
or ill health aays he is “ below par.’’ 


Above your hooU~i.e., licyondyour 
coniiireheiision; beyond your murk. The 
allusion is to hat-pegs iiluccrl iu rows; 
the liigber rows are above the reach of 
small statures. 


Abraoadalrra. A charm. It is said 
that Abracadabra was the suirreme deity 
of the Assyrians.' Q. Severes Sammon- 
4cus recommended the uso of the word 
as a powerful antidote against ague, 
flux* and toothache, ^’he word was to 
Ire written on porcliraenlt, and suspended 
* I'ounJ the neck by a linen threifd, iu the 
form given ^low : — 


ABKArAnABRA • 

A B R A C A I) A B R . 

, AORAC'AUAB * 

A B R A e A D A 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A II R A U 
A B R A 
A B K 
A U 

• * 

AbraoiiUi; also writhm Ahrax'an or 
Afh’as'ax, idt Pei'si^ nn’wology denotes 
the Supreme Being, m Greek imtation 
it stanos for 36d. In Persian myuiology 
Abrraeax presides over impersonated 
virtues, one of which is supjKised to pre¬ 
vail on each day of the y0hr. In the 
second (Autury the word was employed 
by the Baailid'ians for the deity: it was 
also the principle of the Guostft hier¬ 


archy,* and that from which sprang their 
nnmeroui^^ons. ABKAXAsBrsiyES.) 


A* 


Abrafibni. 

Hia parentt. According Mtham- 
mcoan mythology, the parento of Abra- 




ham wore Prince Azar and his wife, 
Adna. j,* ^ 

Jli» infancy. As King Nimrod had^ 
been told that one shortly to be born 
would dethrone him, he commanded the 
death all sUch ; so Adna retired to a 
cave wliei'e Abrahurn was bom. He 
was uourislrod by fuckiflu two of her 
Augers, one of which supplied^lulk and 
the other hooey. 

Ilia boy boon. At the age of fifteen 
mouths he was equal iu size to a lad of 
fitteen, and very wise; so Bis father 
k introduced him to tlie court of King 
Nimrod,— Ilerbclot: IhbUotlihine Often- 
talc. 

Ids offering. According to Moham- 
*mcdau tradition, ' the mountain on 
which AbruhanAiflfcred up his son was* 
Arfaday; but is more generally thought 
to have been Moriah. 

Ilia death. The Ghelaji-s say that 
Abraham was thrown into the tiro by 
Nimrod’s order, but the flame turned 
into u bed of roses, on which the child 
Abraham wont to sloop.— Tavernier. • 

“SWOL't aiul WCiCIITIlP tIH tlio llWl 

Vor iliclr own infiinr. imiplita Mproail. 

WlHMi iittilim ITpftvi'n to rotten lUTiied 

Tlie (leHtli-ll.iiiieH tliiu lieiieaili Irtiii hunied." 

T.Mutnr ; hrn Wilteliippma. 

To Sham Ahraham. I’o pretend illness 
or distress, iu order to get off work. 
{See Abkam-Ma-N.) 

“ T liR\ 0 lienrd raj- fthum Alnom you niMV, 

But must not Rlmiii AbmliHiii Nowliiiid." 

T, DibUm or Uplnn. 

Abraham Nowland was cashier of ^e 
Bonk of England, aqd signed the notes. 

A||raliftin’B Bosom. 'The repose of 
the happy i^ death (Luke xvi. 22). The 
figure 18 taken from the ancient custom 
of allowing a dear friend to recline at 
dinner on your bosom. Thus the lyeloved 
John reclined on the bosom of Jesus. • 

There ia no leaping frmn Deh'lalda lap 
*inio^^braham'a bosom — i.e., those who 
live and die in notorious sin must not 
expect to go to heaven at death.-aZ^o«- 
ton: Crook in the Lot. ^_ 

Abr&ism Nowland A bank! 
notco So called because, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, none were 
genuine 4>ut those signed by this name. 

AbrUmmle Covenant. The cove¬ 
nant Inade by Qod with Abraham, that 
Messiah should spring from his seed. 
This promise was given to Abraham, 
because he left his country and father’s 
house to live in a strange land, as God 
tola him. 

Abrabamltoe (4 ayl.). Certain Ho- ^ 
hemiou ddsts, so called because \hey * 



Abram-colour 


6 


Absquatulate 


professed to believe what Abraham be- 
I lieved before ho was cireumCited. The 
sect was forbidden by the ^mperor 
Joseph II. in 1783. 

Abram-oolonr. Pri^ably, a cor¬ 
ruption of Abroii, mcttiiiug auburn. 
Halliwell quisles tCie following from 
Coriolamf^^ ii. 3 : “ Our heads are some 
brown, some black, some Abram,*,some 
bald. ” Aud again, “ Where is the 
oldest son of Friain, the Abram-coloured 
TVojan ? V “A goodly, long, thick 
Abram-coloured beard.” — Jilnrt, Master 
Constable. 

Hull, ill ]iiH,S(i/ir«ii, iii Ti, iiki>>< aiiiOfi f<ir liiililii ii. 
“A liiHty (■(iiiiiicr . . . wiili aliiuii lockii iv.is 
fHirly furiiinijcil." , 

Abram-Man, or Afjrnham Core. A 
‘Tom o’ Bedlam ; a nulwd vagabond ; a 
begging impostor. 

The Abraham Ward, in Bedlam, hofl 
for its inmates begging lunatics, who 
used to array themselves “ with party- 
coloured ribbons, tape in their hats, a 
fox-tail hanging dow'u, a long stick with 
8tiWmers,V and beg alms; but “for all 
their seeming madness, they had wit 
enough to steal os they wont along.” 
— < ’anting^teademu. 

See King Lear, ii. .3. 

In Beaumout*and Fletcher wo have 
several synonyms 

“Anil these, wliiit imnic it tide e'er tlie.i tieiir, 

Jackman iii PaVi tee, Vrunke iir Chip/ici-diidoi'tnt, 

t'laur nr .il»iim-viaii, I H|)i>ak Id nil “ 

^ Iteoiiar's OHHli,n 1 . 

Abraxas Stones. Stones with the 
word Abraxas e^gi'aved on tliem, and 
used ns talismans. They wore cut into 
sjTuholic forms combining a fowl’s head, 
a'serpeut’s body, and huniaft limbs. {Hec 
Abbacax.) 

Abreast. Side by side, the breasts 
being all in a line, 

7'ne ships were all ahi'east~i,e.,iheir 
heads were all equally advanctla, as 
soldiers marching abreast. * 

AlSridg^is not formed from the 
yoitl bndgt^ but comes from the Latin 
abbreviHre, to shorten, from ^ breris 
(short), through the French ahrs^r (to 
Horten). ^ 

Abroach. To set ntisehief atit'oach is 
to set it afoot. The figure is flrom a 
cask of liquor, which ife broochea that 
the liquor inajr be drawn from it. (Fr., 
h'ochei\ to prick, abrocher.) 

Abroad. You are all abroad. Wide 
of the miu-k ; not at home vath the sub¬ 
ject. Abroad; iu all directions. 

'"eii I'llii ilisiilnyn liy)- dusky nniis ahniai].'' 

• Prvden. 


Ab'rogatp. When the Boman senate 
wanted a law to be pa.®Bed, they ilbk^d 
the people to give their votes in its fa¬ 
vour. ITie Latin for this is ro^re legem 
(to solicit or propo^ u law). If tliey 
wanted a law repealed^ they asked the 
people to vote against it; this wag ab~ 

rogHre legem (to solicit agaiust^.he law). 

• 

Absalom. James, Duke of 
mouth, tne handsome but rebolliofc .son 
of ChurUjs II. iu Drydcii’s Absalom 
and Aehi^jyhel (1649-168;)). , 

AbsfUom and Aobitophel. A poli¬ 
tical Satire by Bryden (1G49-1G8.')). 
David is meant for Charles Tl.; Absalom 
for liis natural sou J.-imcs, Duke of IVfcuO 
mouth, handsome liko^Al>saloni, and, 
like him, rebellious. Achitophel is 
meant for Lord Shoftesburt Zimri^or 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Abdael for 
Monk. The selections are so skilfully 
made that the history of David seems 
reiieated. Of Absalom, Dry den says 
(Part i.) 

“ IVliati-'rr lie ilia was ilnnc 'nilb so iiiiicli cii.c, 

III him Aidin' 'IWAS nniiiral to iilcane ; 

Him iiiotioiis all arnunimiiioil with lU'ai'o, 

AiiJ luiniilihc was dia'ncil in Iuh faco.’' 

Abscond' means properly to hide; 
but W'C generally use the word in Iho 
sense of stealing off secretly from an 
employer. (Latm, abscondo.) 

Absent. “Oyt of mind as sooh as 
out of sight. ”c Generally misquoted 
“Out of sight, oi!t of mind.”-r./,o)Yi' 
Jtrooke. ; 

absent are always wrong. The 
trai^slation of the French proverb, Les 
absents out tonjours tort. 

Absent Man {The). The character 
of Bruyere's Absent Man, translated 
in tlie Spectator and exhibited on the 
stage, is a caricature of Comte de 
Brancas. * 

Absolute. A Captgin Absolute, a 
hold, despotic man, determine to have 
his own way. 4'he character is iu ShAi- 
dan's play called Tfte Mrals. 

Sir Anthony Afsolute, a warm-hearted, 
testy, overbearing country squire, in the 
same play. ^tlliamDowton (1764-1851) 
was nick-i\^ed “Sir Anthony Abso¬ 
lute.” * 

Absqnat'nlate. To run away or ab¬ 
scond.* A comic American worc^ from 
ab and sgiiat (to go away from yoiu" 
squatting). A squatting is a^ncment 
^ken in some unclaimed par^ without 
purchase « or ■ permission. The peraons 
who take up their squatting are" termed 
squatters. 



Abstemious 


Acadia 


Abate'mlovji, according to Fabius 
and^ulus Gellius, is oomj^iided of abs 
add teine'tum. “ Teme'tunr’ wv a strong, 
intoxicating drink, allied to the Greek 
iitethu (strong drink). 

“ViuHiii i>rl«tn liiigiA £em««»» ai>i>«llslMvnl.”— 
AuIuh O'eUiiiK, X. *.’3, 

AlwtrMt Nnmbeni are numbers 
consider^ ab^actly—1, 2, 3; but if 
ij^ ray 1 year, 2 feet, 3 men, etc., the 
numbers are no longer abstram, but co/i^ 
avte. • 

m Taken in the abstraet. Thi^s arc raid 
to be taken in theVbstmct when 4hey • 
are considered absolutely, that iiS with¬ 
out reference to other matters or per- 
tfoiis. llms, in the abstract, one man is , ^ 
as good os another, but not so socially 
ana politically.* 

Abstnw'tloii. An empif/ Abslraction, 
a mere ideality, of no practical use. 
Every noun is an abstraction, but the 
narrower genera may be raised to liigher 
ones, till the common thread is so fine 
that hardly anything is left. These high 
abstractions, from which everything but 
one common cord is taken, are ^led 
empty abstractions. 

For example, man is a gehus, but may 
be raised to the genus animal, thence to 
orgaimed being, tiieiico to created being, 
*thenc%to matter in the abstract, and so 
on, till everything but one is emptied 
out. • 

j^teurd means strictly, quite deaf. 
(Lsuin, ab, intensive, and sim/ns, deaf.) 

Hedurtio* ad absurdum. Proving a 
proposition to be right by showin^f that 
every supposable deviation from it Would 
involve an absurdity. 

Aba'dab. A merchant of Bagdad, 
liauuted every night by an old hag ; he 
finds at last tnat the way to rid hunself 
of this*torment is to “fear God, and* 
keep his commandments. — Tales of the 
Genii. • 

A* I.ike Iin is alwrau lonkiim out for tlio 

rVirv.andkffiwii tbat tbo niRlit will come with 
tile ine\ Uablo hag with U,."~Thackeraii. 

Abundant Nnmber {An). A num- 
bet such that the sum, of all its divis¬ 
ors (except itself) is gr^er than the 
number itself. Thus 12 ilP an abundant 
numbdr, because its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, G 
= 16, which is greater than 12. 

A^Iiefeient number is one 91 which 
the sum of all its divisors is less than 
itself, BM 10, the diyisors of whioli are 1, 

2, 6 », which is less than 10, * 

A Thfecd number is on# which Hhe 
s«m of all its divisgrs espctly measures 


itself, as G, the divisors of which ore 1, 
2, 3 = 6., 

AhvuifthB river Humber. * 

• 

" For by tbo nvor that wbylonic >\iw liiKbt 
Tbo aiiciuii Alma . , *. [w'rh from] . . , 
Tlioy cbiel^ia, Hvimlior, namoU ariKiit." 

And Draytoii, in his roltjolbion, 28, 
rays:— • • 

“ For my iiriiirolynanio, 

From lluiiilior, kins of liuus, ua ancb'ialy it 
•camo." 

See Geoffrey’s Chronicles, Bk, ii. 2. 

Ab'yla. A mountuiu iu Africa, op- 

g osito Gibraltoi', This, with Cnlpc in 
pain, IG m. distant, forms the pillars of 
Hercules. 

■“ lIoaM'ii ii|i liiiiro Alijia on Afiic'i* xiiml, 

OrowuH With liiKli CiiliiS l<]iir(iiK‘'ii Miliour, 
ntmiKl." 

Jhi^i'iii ; Keosimiu of VetO'Intiiiii 

AbyNto'iaaa. A suet of Christians 
iu Abyssinia, who admit only one nature 
iu Jesus Christ, and reject the Council 
of Chalce'dou. 

Acaoetua. One w'ho doe.s nothing 
badly. It was a name given to Mercury 
or Hermes for liis eloquemie. (Gr8ok, 
a, not; kakos, bad.) 

Aoadem'los The followers of Plato 
were so called, because they attended his 
lectures in the Academy, a garden 
planted by Acode'mos. 

“Hoe tbore Ibc olive urovr of AnailcmiiR, Pinto's 
retreat.’’ Miltun: Parutlise Mook h. 

Aoad'emy. Divided into~0/d, the 
philosophic teaching of Plato atidJiis 
immediate followers; Middle, a inodifl- 
cation of the Platomi^system, taught by 
Arcesila'os ; New, the half - sceptical 
school of CaPneodes. 

Plato tflAight that matter is eternal 
and infinite, but without form or order; 
and that there is an intelligent cause, 
the author of everything. He maintjimed 
that we could grasp truth only so lar 
as Wo had elevated our mind by thought 
to its divine essence, 

Arcesila'os was the great autag^ist of 
the Stoics, and wholly dgpied nnm’s ca¬ 
pacity for grasping truth.^'Sa , 

Carineodes maintained that neither our 
seufes nor our understanding could sup¬ 
ply us with a sure criterion of truth. 

17i&*taknt of the Academy, so Plato 
calle* Aristotle (a.c. 384-322). 

A^Mtdemy Clgurea. Drawings in 
black and white chalk, on tinted pairer, 
from living models, used by artists. So 
called from the Royal Aoiwlcmy of Artists. 

‘Aoa'dla— i.e., Nova Scotia, so called 
by the French from the river Shuhen-^ 
ttfUdie, 74^ uqme was changed i^. 1G21. 



Acadine 


Aooost 


In I7f»5 the old!'French inhabitants were 
driven into exile by order of George II. 

“ Tlum dwell togetlier in loioHlhme Miinidu 
Acadinii farnierA," Longfelloto; Mvanffthne. 

• 

Acadine. A fpuntaiu of Sicily which 
revealed if writings worog^uth^utic and 
genuine or not. Tlie 'writings to be 
tested were tiirowr into the fountain, 
uiid if sx>vrious they sank to the bottom. 
Oaths and prom isos were tried i^ the 
SMino way, after being written down.— 
J)mlorm Sicttlns. 


Aoan'thos. The leafy ornament used 
in the capitals of Corinthian and com¬ 
posite columns. It is said that Callim'- 
uchos lost his daughter, and set a basket 
of flowers on her grave, with a tile to 
keep the wind from blowing it away, 
il'hu next time he went visit the grave 
nil ucuiithus hud sprung iip around the 
basket, which so stnick the fancy of the 
architect that ho infioduccd the design 
ill hi.s buildings. 


Aooep'tanoe. A bill or note accepted. 
Th^ is done by the drawee writing on it 
“ accepted,and signing his name. The 
pei-suii who accepts it is called the 
“ acceptor.” 


Ao'oeud^. Aceesm'H before the fact 
is one who is awn'e that another intends 
to commit an offence, hut is himself uh- 
seut when the offence is perpetrated. 

Aceexsory after the faet is one who 
screens a felon, aids him in eluding 
justice, or helps him in any way to 
profit by his enme. Thus, the receiver 
of stolon goods, litiOwing or even sus¬ 
pecting them to he stolen, is on accessory 
cx post facto. ^ 

Ao'oldent. A foyieal accident is some 
property or quality which a thing pos¬ 
sesses, hut ■wdiich does not essentially 
heli!;ng to it, ns the tint of our skin, the 
height of our body, the redness a 
brick, or the whiteness of paper.* If 
any of these were changed, me sub¬ 
stance *-would remain intact. 


Aooidenirf'or Snbjeotlve Colftiirs. 

Those w'hlch depend on the state of ^ur 
eye, and not those which the object 
really possessea Thus, after looking at 
the bright sun, all objects appear dark; 
that dork colour is the accidental c&lour 
of the briglit sun. When, again,* we 
come from a dark room, all objects at 
first have a yellow tinge. This is es- 
iiccially the case if we wear blue glasses, 
k for a minute or two after we have taken 


them off. 

V Tlie accideqtal colour of red is bluish 


neen, of orange dark blue, of violet yel¬ 
low, of hlacl^ white ; and the converse. * 

Aooide^ii'tahi in music are ?hdbe 
sharps and flats, etc,, widely do not 
properly belong to tlie key in which the 
music 18 set, hut ithicb the composer 
arbitrarily introduces. 

Aooidente ! (4 syl.) An Ittdjau curse 
or oath : “ Ce qui veut d^re en oonjran- 
9 ais, ‘ Puj^scs-tu mourir d’accident^saaie 
confession,’ damne."— E. About: ToUu. 

Ao’oiddnts, in theology. After con- 
socration,«ay the Catholics, the substmS 
V of the hreatl and wine is changed into 
that ot the body and blood of Christ, 
hut their ftecidcnts (flavour, appearance, 
c and BO on) remain tne same as before? 

Ae'eius Natrlns. A^ Roman augur 
in the reign of Tarquiii the Elder. Wlfcn 
ho forbade the king to iucroalh the uum> 
her of the tribes witliout consulting the 
augurs, Tarquin asked him if the thought 
tlieu ill his mind was feasiVile. ‘‘Un¬ 
doubtedly,” said Accius. “Then cut 
through this whetstone witli tlie razor 
in your hand.” The priest gave n bold 
cut, and the block fell in two. This 
story (from Livy, Bk. i., chap. 36) is 
humorously retold in Bon Gaultier’s 
Ballads. 

Accolade (3 syl.). The touch of 
Bwoiil on the shouldor in the cororaony 
of conferring knightliood: originally an 
embrace or touc}*%y the hand on the 
neck. (Latin, ad eoaim, on the nocir.) 

Aooonunoda'tlon. A loux' of money, 
which accommodates Us, or fits a want. 

Accommodation Note or Jti/l. An 
accej^nce given on a Bill of Exchange 
for wliich value has not been received % 
the acceptor from the drawer, and which, 
not representing a commercial transac¬ 
tion, is so for fictitious. 

• AccoumodatioH Ladder. The light 
ladder hung over the side of a ship at 
the gangway. • 

Accord' means “heart (p *lieart.i? 
(Latin, ad corda.) If two persons like 
and disl&e the same things, they are 
heart to heart with each other. 

Similarlv, “oen-cord” means heart 
with heorl; •dis-cord,” heart divided 
from heart; *re-cord ” properlj^^eans 
to recollect—i.tf., re-(iorddre, to bring 
again to the mind or heart; then to set 
down in Siting for the purpose of recol¬ 
lecting. 

aAooMt' means to “ come to tl& side ” 
ofm person for jlhe purpose of speaking 
to him. * (lAtin, od eottatn, to the 8ide.)b 



Account 


9 


Achemou 


Aooooat'. To open an account, to 
eutir a customer’s name on ywr ledger 
for tke nrst time. (Latin, aecoinputHrc, 
to reckon with.) 

To Ar-p open account is when mercliauts 
ggree to honour each other's bills of ox" 
chuiigo. 

CM'rent account or “ account cur¬ 
rent, ai<\ Ai commercial tonu, meaning 
that thesustomur 4s enterod'by name in 
^BSPWerlstor’s ledger for goods pnfthased 
but not paid for at the time.^ The 

• account runs on for a mouth or more, 

acoft-ding to agreomenk • , 

• 2'o cant accoimtH. To give the remits 
of the debits and credits entered,-bal- 
tuicing the two, and carrying over the 
surJiliTs. 

A sale for the^ceount iu the Stock 
Exch{p:igo means : the sale of stock not 
for immediate payment, but for the 
fortnightly settlomeut. Generally this 
is speculative, and the broker or cus¬ 
tomer pays tho difference of price be¬ 
tween the time of purchase ami time of 
settlement. 

We IViH (lice a pood account of them— 
i.e. we w’ill give them a thorough good 
drubbing. 

Ac'ourate means well and carefully 
done. (Latin, ad-cur&rc, accurdlus.) 

Xcon'Mtive (The). Calvin was so 
called by his college companions. We 
%pettk of an “ accusative mge,” meaning 
sqirchimi, one climmatiQg*error by ac- 
cimng ft, 

^“TUj 8 liath ii very af:rusaU\p 

li. Derma- • 

Aoe (1 syl.). The unit of cai-ds ar 
dice, fh>m a», the Latin unit of weight. 
(Italian, asso; French and Spanish, as.) 

Within an acc. Within u shave. An 
ai’.c is the lowest numeral, ,aud he who 
wins within an ace, wins within a single 
mark. (Se^ Aubes- as. ) 

To bate an ace is to make an abate¬ 
ment, or to gi^ a competitor some 
starter otRe^ advantage# in order to 
rcudor the combatants more equal. It 
is said that the expression originated in 
tho reign of Henry VIII., when one of 
’ the courtiers named Bolton^ in order to 
flatter the king, used to say^at cards, 
% Your Maiesty must bate me an ace, 
or I shall have no chance at all.” 
Taylor, the water ,poet (15t0-lgd4), 
speakiufi^of certain women, says— 

“ Tbousli bad tboy be, tb^ will not bate an ace 
Tn be cald Srudence, Temp'rance, Fai(b,^n(l 
Orafie.V 

Acwl'dama. A battle-fleM, m plgce 
wher^rouch blood boa been shed. To 


the south of Jerusalem there was a field 
so called; it vms puruliased by the priests 
with the bl(j^a-money thrown down by 
Judas, and appropriated a.s a cemetery 
for strangers (Matt, xxvji. 8; Acts i. 
19). (Arai^aic, ^€l-daiu&.) 

Aoepli’aliteB (4 syl.) properly moans 
men without a head* (Ij A faction 
among the Eutycli'ians iu the ilffli cem- 
tury after the submission of Mongus their 
chief, by which tlmy wore ” deprived 
of their head.” (’i) Certain bishops 
exempt from the jurisdiction and disci- 
piiue of thoir patriarch. (8) A sect of 
levellers in the reign of Henry I., who 
acknowledged no leader. (4) The I'abu- 
leys Blemmyes of Africa, who are de¬ 
scribed as having no head, their eyes 
and moiitli being* placed olsowliere. 
(Greek, a-kcph’alS, without a head.) 

Aoestes (3 syl.). The Arrow of 
Arcsfru. Ill a trial of skill Acestes, the 
Sicilian, discharged liis arrow with such 
force that it took fire. (Aiu. 5, line 52'),) 

“ Like Hlmft of iilil, - 

The Bwifl lliiiuglit ktiiau'd as it 11)^.” * 

Lony/rlhir. 

Aobie'aa Xioagne. A coufedorncy 
of the twelve towns of Acliiva.* It was 
broken up by Alexander tlie Gi%at, but 
was again rcor^uiised Ac. 280, and 
dissolved l>y tho Bouuius in 147 n.c. 

Aohar ill Indian philosophy means 
the All-in-All. The world is spun out 
of Achar as a wch from a sjiider, and, 
will ultimately return to him, as a spider 
sometimoH takes back into itself its own 
tlircod. Phenomena are*not independ¬ 
ent realities, but merely partial and in¬ 
dividual bianifestations of theAlMu-All. % 

Achates (3 syl.^. A fdus Achates. 

A faithful companion, a'bosfim friend. 
Achates iu Virgil’s is the chosen* 

companion of the hero iu adventures of 
aft kim!^ 

“lie Itas cllksen tills fellow for bis ftdtta 
Achulea."—Sir Waller ficMit. ^ 

Aehe'moii, or Achmon,^|n(] his 
brother Basaius were two Cercopfisfor 
ever quarrelling. One day they saw 
Hercules asleep under a tree and insulted 
him, but Hercules tied them by their 
feet to his^lub and walked off with tliem, 
heads dqwnwards, like a brace of hares. 
Everyone laughed at the sight, and it 
became a proverbial cry among the 
Greeks, when two men wore seen quor- 
relliim—‘‘Look out for Melaihpy'gos! ” 
•(».#. Hercules). 

“Ne Insicbis in Melivnijiyguin.’’ 

? According to Greek fable, monk^s 
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are degraded mon. The CercopSa were 
change into monkoya folt:'^itempt^IIg to 
deceive Zeus. v 


Aolieron. «Tlie “ River of Sorrows ” 
(Greok^ achoa rooa); oi^ of t^e five rivers 
of the luferniil regions. 

" Sail AiiJit'nin of sorrow', Iiliirlc anil iloi'i)." 

O MtUon: I'araditie Last, ii. i7H. 

Pahidum Acheroutia, Food* for tiio 
churchyard ; said of a dead body. 

Aoboron'tian Books. The moat cele¬ 
brated books of augury in tlio worlfl. 
They are the books which the Etruscans 
received from Tages, grandson of Jupiter. 

Aoberu'sls. A cavern on the bff;'- 
ders of Pontua, aaid to lead down to tlio 
infernal regions. It was through thia 
cavern that Hercules dragged Cerberus 
to earth. 

Aohilleo. The Yarrow, called by 
the French the herhe aux charpentiers— 
J.r., carpenter’s wort, because it was 
*sui>}iosef to heal wounds made by car¬ 
penters’ tools. Called Achillea from 
Acliilles, who was taught the uses and 
virtues pf plants by Chii-on the centaur. 
Tho tatc is, that when the Greeks in¬ 
vaded Troy, Teliiphua, a aon-in-law of 
King Priam, attempted to stop their 
luudiug; but Bacchus caused him to 
atumble over a vine, and, when he had 
fallen, Achilles wounded him with his 
•spear. Tlie young Trojan was told by 
an oracle that “^chillcs (meaning mil¬ 
foil or yarrow)^ould cure the wound; ” 
but, instead of seeking tho plant, ho 
^ applied to the Grecian chief, and pro- 
* mised to conduct tho boat to Troy if he 
would cure the wounib Achilles con¬ 
sented to do so, scraped some rust from 
•his spear, and from the filings rose the 
])luut milfoil, which, being aralied ^ 
the wound, had the desired 

AohlUea (3 syl.). King of the Myr*- 
niidona fh^hcsaaly), the hero of Homer’s 
epic poim^lled the Iliad. He is re- 
jiresented as brave and relentlcu. The 
noem begins with a quarrel netweeu 
him and Agameinuou, the qpmmander- 
iu-chief of the allied Greeks ^ in conse¬ 
quence of which Achilles refused to go 
to iMvttle. Tlio Trojana prevtiil, and 
Achilles sends forth his friend Patroc'los 
to oppose thorn. Patroc'los fell; and 
Aclmles, in auger, rushing into the battle, 
Ulled Hector, the commander qf the^ 
Trojans. He himself, according to later « 
poems, feU in battle a few day^ affer- 
wiutls, before Troj was t^keq, 


AobiUes. • 

Armu: The Myrmidons followed liliiAoyrov. 

It was I'nris who wounded Arhllles 
111 till) licol with an arrow (a iKiHt-llnnierieatur}). 

/’'other; Peleiis (3 syl.), Xuig of Thessnly. 

Friend: Patroclos. 

Iloreee: Biiiios ( : 'swift-fiMitod) and Xunlbi^s 
( t I'hcst-iiut-colourod), emlowod willi huiiiau 

SlSH’fh. 

Mixlrrua in Troy: Bii>|)odiuiiI.i, «nrnHniod 
Diisei8(3ay].)., c, , 

Mother: Thetis, a soa Hi^dess. 

Son: Pyrrhos, siiriiaiiiea Nooiifolii&is f s the 
new warrior). • 

Tomh: In Hiiavuin, over winch no liiriTeicr flies. 
^Fliny^x. 30. 

Tidorg; Kiist, Phcenix, who taiifilit him the* 
cleiiionli* ; then ('liirou the centaur. C 

« ll’i/e; Di'iilamia. fs syl.) Dc-i-da-ni}'-nil. 

AobiUes (pronounce A-kiP-leez). Tim 
Kugltsh. John Talbot, first Etu’l of 
Shrewsbury (1373-1453). « ' 

AcbUles of liM^dtnd, the Buko of 
Wellington (ITCn-lSri'i). o. 

Of German}/, Albert, Eftetor of Binu- 
denburg (1414-1486). 

Of Lombardy, brother of Sforza and 
Palamcdes. All the three brothers were 
in the allied army of Godfrey (^Jerusalem 
JJrftrered). Achilles of Lombardy w'as 
slain by Corinna. Tliis was not a com- 
plimentaiy title, but a proper name. 

Of Itorne, Lucius Siciu'ius Bentatus, 
the‘ Roman tribune; also called the 
ISeeond Achilles. Put to death B.C. 450. 

AobiUes of the Weat. l[i>o1aud Mio 
Palodiu; also called “The Christian 
Theseus ” (‘2 sjil.). • 

' Aohllles’ Spetar. (See AchiV'EA.)* 

AoblUea’ Tendon. A strou^ sinour 
rhuuiug aloug the heel to the call of tho 
Itg. Ino tale is that Thetis took her 
son Achilles by the heel, and dipped liim 
in the river Styx to make him mvuluor- 
able. The water washed every part, 
except the heel covered with his mother’s 
hauci. It was on this vulnerable point 
tho hero was slain ; and the^iuew of tho 
heel is called, in consequenue, lesdo 
AckiUia. A post-HoAoric story 

The Heel of Achillea. Tlfe vulnorablo 
or weak point in a mans character or 
of oaaation. (fiee above.) 

Aoblng desolation • 

of heart which arises from the recollec¬ 
tion of 4Ame cherished endearment rxg 
longer possessed. ^ 

‘VWbat pwefttl bours T once enjoyed i 

• How sweet iholr memory still! 

But they hare left an ncbing \ oiA 
The world can imvor flll.” 

• Cowper: Walf^ny with God. 

Aebit’oiriheL (See Absaz.om akb 
A oWTdPHEL.) Adiitophel wgs David’s 
traitorous counsellor, who deserted to 
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Abe&lom; but his advico being disre- 

f arded, lie hanged hiinsclf (2 Sonu xv.). 

'ho Achitophei of Dryden’s satire was 
the Earl of Shaftesbury:— 

«Ot these (.the rrbele) the false Achitophei vrna 
first j 

A name to all sucnoodliiK ages curst; 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit; 

, Hagarlous, bout, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfixed in mne.inles and place ; 

In iiuwei4kinpleaaed,1tnimtieiit m disgrace." 
- , Pan i»l5e-3. 

A'olior. God of flies, worshipped by 
'the £!yre'Deaus, that they might not be 
annoyed with these tiny tormentors* 
fSee Flies, God of.) • 

A'ols. The son of Faunus, in love 
witT! Gnlate'a. Poljnihe'mos, his rival, 
crushed him under ^ huge rock. 

AoUe. The crisis of a disease. Old 
medical writcTs used to divide the pro¬ 
gress of a disease into four periods: the 
ar-cfie, or beginning; the anab'asix, or 
increase; the ar'me, or term of its utmost 
violence; and the pa-rac’-me, or decline. 
Figuratively, the highest point of any¬ 
thing. 

Aomon'ian Wood {The). The tryst- 
place of unlawful love. It was here 
that Mars had his assignation with 
Hajmoula, who became the mother of 
the Amazwis. 

"C'cst IS que . . . Mars ent lea faienrs de la 
«iyinplie Harinonie, coiiuiicrce ^uit uaqiiircnt lea 
AniazuilPR."-'A'ticn»«. OioffrapRii^ 

* • 

Aool&ietCB. An order of monks in 

fifth centner who watched day and 
night. (Greek, watchers.) • 

Ao'olyte (3 syl.). A subordinate oflicA* 
in the Catholic Church, whose duty is 
to h'ght the lamps, prepue the sacred 
elements, attend the omciating priests, 
etc. (Greek, a follower.) 

Aconite.* Tlie herb Monkshood or 
Wolfsbane. Cla^ic fabulists ascribe its 

S oisonous qualiti^ to the foam which 
roppod fro^^he mouths of the three¬ 
headed CerbSrus, when Hercules, at the 
command of Eiuvstheuig dragged* the 
monster from tne infemal regions. 

" (Greek, wctfrirov; Latin, acotAtuni.) 

“ Lurida terrlbiles miBcenf^ Aennitaobi oimi.” 

• * Ovid: Metamorpiu>»e», 1.14". 

Aera'oln {Self-indulgence). An en¬ 
chantress who lived in the ‘‘Bow* of 
Bliss,” situate in ” Wandering Island.” 
She transfoipied her lovers mto ii^n- 
strous shaiies, and kept them captives. 
Sir Gnyon having crept im Bo|t1yg threw 
a net over'her, and bound her id chdLos 
of adamant; then broke 4own her 


bower and burnt it to ashes.— Spenser; 
Faery 12. 

Aornteo ^3 syl.), %.€., incontinence ; 
called by Spenser the father of Cymoch’- 
les and Pyrqch'le%— Queen, ii. 4. 

Acre. ” God’s acre,” a cemetery or 
churchyard. The wofd “tfere,” Old 
English, (ever, is akiu to the *Latiu 
ayer uua«Gennuu acker (a field). 

A'oro-flglat. A duel in the open field. 
The comtiats of tlio Scotch and i^iglish 
Borderers were so culled. 

Aore^bot. A land tax. ”Acrc” 
is Old English, wrer (land), and '‘shot’’ 
\% 4 (cot or seeat (u tax). 

A'oroA A jRo6 a coward. 

From Sheridan’s wraedy called The 
Itirals. His courage always ” oozed out 
at his fingers’ ends.” 

Aoroamat'loo. Esoter'ical lectures; 
the lectures of Aristotle, which none but 
his chosen disciples were allowed to 
attend. Those given to the public gene-* 
rally were called exoter’ic. (Acroamatic 
is a Greek word, moaning delterred to an 
audience; aKpoaojuai, to attend leotures.) 

Aoroat'io. Same os esoter'id, {See 
AcaOAMATICS.) • 

AorolNtt means one who goes on Ins 
extremities, or uses only the tips of his 
fingers and toes in moving about. Gt is 
from the two Greek woins, akros luttno ,, 
to go on the extremities of one’s limbs.) 

Aorop’ollo. Tlio ciladel of ancient 
Athens.,^ 

or uoiirMp, the word 1 b compoundnlof atcrn«uii(| 
poUe ± ilic ciiy on tlio lioiglir, i.e.,tlio liigli rot-.k, * 

Aorootlo {Qtcek, akros stichos). The 
term was first applied to the versos of 
the Eiytlirffian sibyl, written on leaves.* 
Tiiese nrophccies were excessively ob¬ 
scure ; liut were so contrived that when 
the leaves w^re sorted and laid in order, 
their initial letters always made a wood. 
— Dionys^iy. C2. 

Acrostic poetry among the Hebrews 
consistefl of twenty-two lines or stanzas 
beginning with the letters of the ulphaliet 
in successipfl, as Psalni cxix., etc. 

Aeroftiea. Puzzles, general ly in verso, 
consisting of two ^ords of equal length. 
The initial letters of the several linos 
constitute one of the secref words, and 
the final letters constitute the other 
^ord.» 

Also words re-arranged so ns to make 
other words of similar significance, os 
” Iloratio I^elson ” re-arranged iiftq 
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J[<»ior ent a Ntlo. Another form of 
ucrostic 18 to find a Bontctwe vrhich reads 
tho sumo liackwards and Vorwards, as 
E.T.L.N.L.T.E., tl>e initial letters of 
‘ ‘ Eat To Li ve^Nover Live ToEat; ’ ’ which 
in Latin would bn, fE.U.y.N.V.U.E. 
{Edo Vt Vu'uM, Ke liras Ut Edas). 

Act aiirf Oppbnency. An “ Act,” 
in oni* LTuivorsity laiigua^c, consists of 
u thesis and “ disjmtatiou ” 'thereon, 
covcriii" continiiouH parts of three hours. 
Tho iMTSou “ disputing ” with the 
“ kcoirt'r of tho Act ” is called tho “ op- 
poaeiil,” and his function is called mi 
“ oppojienoy.” In sonio degrees the 
stmleiit is rociuircd to keep his Act, and 
then to be tho oi»pouont of nuotli^r 
disputant. Much alteration in these 
matters has been iStroduced of late, 
with other collogo reforms. 

Act of Faith (afdo da fo), in Spain, 
is a day set apart by tho lucpiisitiou for 
the punishment of heretics, and the 
absolution of those who renounce their 
heretical doctrines. The sentence of the 
imiuisitiou is also so called; and so is 
the coromony of burning, or otherwise 
torturing the condemned. 

Act of God {An). “ Damnum fatale,” 
such as loss jpy lightinng, shipwreck, 
fire, etc.; loss arising from fatality, and 
not from one’s own fault, theft, and so 
on. A Devonshire jury once found a 
verdfet—“ That deceased died by the 
4 iict of God, brought about by the flooded 
condition of the river.” 

Aotn on. A ’hunter. In Grecian 
mythology Actecon was a huntsman, who 
Kur])riscd Diana bathing, W'os changed 
'by her into a stag, and tom to pieces 
by his own hounds. Hence, a man 
whose wife is unfaithful. {See Hobms.) 

'■*' do ' liim, \iko Sir Arttvoii, with llinjiwotvl at thy 
lici'l.” HhaKfapeaie: Merru 1.^ 

“ DmiiIkc 1‘nK'R himself for a s cure lym wilful 
Actamn," • Unri. ill. 2 . 

Ao'tlaa Years. Years in which the 
Actian games were celebrated. Au¬ 
gustus ill^ituted games ut Afttium to 
celebrate his naval victory over Antony. 
They wwe held every five 5 'oars,* 

Action Sermon. A sacramental 
sermon (in tho Scots Frosbyterian 
Ohurch). 

“ ^ St^arnod homo ahontasovon, and mUlroflsed 
in.^Koja^wiir(l» m,v Action SoriiioiiiMru. Olivant.” 

Ao'tlve. Active verbs, verbs which act 
on file noun governed. ^ 

Active capital. Property in abtual’ 
employment in a given concern. 

.Retire eommen'c. Exports and imports 


carried to and fro in our own s^ips. 
Passive commerce is when they aiy carried 
in fovcign vessels. The eommefee of 
England is active, of China 

Activity. sphere of activit}/, the 
whole field through which the influence 
of an object or person extends. , 

Acton. A taffeta, or loftthcr-quilteck 
dress, worn under thtfhabergeon t o keep 
the b(Wy from being chafed owbrffWffiF*' 
(French, hoeqacton.) 

Aottgesoeo. Female characters osed * 
k) be played by* boys. Coryat, in his 
CrmJities (ICll), says, “When I w’euf 
to a theatre (in Venice) I observed 
certain things that I never saw before; 
for I saw women acto. ... I have 
licunl that it liath sftnetimes been used 
in Loudon ” (Vol. ii.). ^ • 

“ VVhoreas, womon’H pavtn in ida.i h ha\ohithcrlu 
hren actiMl hy men in the haltUK of wuiucii . . . 
we do iicrinit. and trivo leaie for Ihe (line toroiiio 
that all woinen'!! iwirls ho acted hy womon, luflJ." 
—Chai IM II. 

The llPHt female aclrenH un the Gntrlisli Htaye 
was Sirs. I'lileinan (lUiO), who i>la.ved laiiiLu 
111 t he .s'lfflc 0/ IthudfH. 

The last, male actor that look the pirt of a 
woman on the Kn^lisb btapre, 111 serious drama, 
was Kdward Kyiiaston, noted fur Ins liesiuly 
( 1010 - 1687 ). 

Aon tetigistl. You have hit the 
nail on the head. (Lit, you have touched 
it with a needle.) Plautus {Radenspv. 

2 , 19) says, “Item acu tetigfsti; ” and 
Cicero {Pro Mi lone, 21) has “ Vulnus acu 
punctuin,” e^'deutly referring to a sur-* 
goon’s probe. •• ^ r 

Aoutla'tor. A personi in the Middl^, 
Ages who attended amiies and knights' 
ta sharpen their instruments of war. 
(Latin, acuo, to sharpen.) 

Ad Grceoas Calendas. (Deferred) 
to the Greek Calends—t.c., for ever. 

(It shall bo done) on the Greek Calends 
~i.f., never. Tlicre were uo Calends 
in tho Greek notation of the months. 
{See Never.) ^ 

Ad InqiiU^ndimi. A jsidicial writ 
commanding on inquiry tS be made into 
som^complainj^ 

Ad libitum. Without restraint. 

C ' 

Ad reifl (Latin). To the point in 
hand; to The purpose. (.Iq/ rent teti€ 
gisti.) {Sec above, Afnr.) 

Ad nnnm omnes. All to a man 

(Latin). « 

Ad valo'rem. Accordingrto the price 
charged. Some custom - duties vary 
nccijrdiiig to the different values of the 
goods imported. Thus, at one' timt teas 
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Id 


{'old duty ad vuXorem^ the high-priced tea 
payihg fpore duty than that a lower 
price.' * 

Ad vitam ant oulpam. A Latiu 
phrase, used in Scotch law, to indicate 
t!ie legal permanency* of an appoiiit- 
ineut, unless forfeited by misconduct. 

. Adam. J^e Talmudists say that 
Adam liyed in Baradiso dhly twelve 
agd account for the time thus:— 

The first hour, God collected the dust 
. and animated it. 

TKe second hour, Ad^tm stood son his 
|eet. • 

The fourth. hour, he named %he 
animals. 

Ki^sixth hour, he slept and Eve was 
created. ^ 

The seventh hour, he married the 
womtih. « 

The tenth hour, he fell. 

The twelfth hour, he was thrust out 
of Paradise. 

The Mohammedans tell us ho fell on 
Mount Screndib, in Ceylon, where there 
is a curious impressiou in the granite 
resembling a human foot, above 5 feet 
long and ii.J feet broad. They tell us it was 
made by Adam, who stood there on one 
foot for 200 years to expiate his crime ; 
when Gabriel took him to Mount Ara- 
fatii, where he found ^Jve. (See Adah’s 
Peak.) * 

, Adam was buried, according to Arabian 
tradition, on Aboucais, &«inountain of 
Arabia* 

oAdam. old Adam; heat the 

offeuding Adam out of thee; the fimt 
Adam. Adam, as the head of unre¬ 
deemed man, scands for “original sin,'” 
or “ man witiiout regenerating grace.” 

The second Adam; the new Adam, etc.; 
I will give you the neu< Adam. Josus 
Christ, as the covenauthend, is so called; 
also the “ ntfw birth unto righteousness.” 

When Adam delved and Eve span. 
“ Au temps passe,® Berthe filait.” This 
" ■' ■ j wife of Kiijg Pepin. 

“ Wlion Adnm deh ed and Evo span, 

Wbu was then tlio gentleman ?” 

Adam. A sergeant, bailiff, or*any 
one clad in buff, or a skjn-coat, like 
Adam. • 

•“Not that Adam that kppt Paraded, hut tliat 
Adam that Kceiw the prison." — Shakespeare : 
Cimedy o/Errors, iv. 3. 

A fa^thM Adam. A faithful^ old 
servant, ^e character is token from 
Shokespear^s comedy of As You like 
It, where a retainer of that name, who 
had served the family sixty-^ei years, 
offera^to aooompany Orlanoo in his m|ht, 


and to share with him his thrifty savings 
of SO^TOwns,^ 

Adam A northern outlaw, 

whose name has become a synonym for 
a good ardier. (See Qlym op the 
Clouoh.) • • 

Adam Cupid— /.«.,* Archer Cupid, 
porha|>8 with allusion to AdoimBell, 
the celebrated archer. (See reiry's 
JteliqHCs,'Wol. i., p. 7.) 

Adam’s Ale. 'Water as a beverage; 
from the, supposition that Adagi had 
nothing hut water to drink. In Scotland 
water for a beverage is called Adam's 
IVinc. 

Adam's Apple. Hio protuberance 
in the fore-part of a man’s throat; so 
called from the sutArstition -that a piece 
of the forbidden fruit which Adum ato 
stuck in his throat, and occasioned the 
swelling. 

Adam's Needle. Tlie yucca, so called 
because it is sharji-pointed like a needle. 

Adam’e Peak, in Ceylon, is where the* 
Ai'uhs say Adam bewailed his efpulsion 
from Paradise, and stood on one foot till 
God forgave him. It was the Poatuguese 
who first called it “ Pico do Aduin.'’ 
(See Kaaba.) • 

In tlio griuiite is tlie mark of a hiniian fudt. 
a1io\e5fi'Cfclong liy :!l broad,said lo liiixti litvii 
niadn by Adam, wlio, we arc told, stood iIuMf on 
one foot for ax> j oars, to expiate Ins crime A ftcr 
bis penance be was restored to B\o. Tin- Utiidiii 
assert that tbe footprint Is that made by Duddliu, 
when he ascended to bearon. • 

Adam’s Prefesslop. Gardening, 
agiiculture. Adam wa^ ^pointed by 
God to dress the garden of Eden, and to 
keep it (Gen* ii. 15) ; and after the fall 
he was sent out of the garden “ to till * 
the ground” (Gen. iii. 2.’1). 

“ There is no ancient gentlemen, but gardeners, 
ditclicrs, and grai e-makers ; tho> bold up Adam's • 
profession.''—T/ie Clotcn in “Hamlet;’ v. 1. 

*Ada^S. Parson Adams, the ideal of 
a benevolent, simple-minded, eccentric 
country clergyman; ignorant of ^ic 
world, bold as a lion for the ipth. and 
modest af a girl. The charocl^ is in 
Keldinji’s novel of Joseph Andrews. 

Adamant is really the mineral cor¬ 
undum; bbt the word is indifferently 
used for fock crystal, diamond, or any 
hard substance, and also for the magnet 
or loadstone. It iS often used by poets 
for no specific substance, but as bardness 
or firmuosB in the abstract. * Thus, 
■Virgil, in his .Aineid vi. 552, speaks of 
•“adamantine pillars ”merely to express 
’ solid and strong ones; and Milton fre¬ 
quently uses the word in the some way. 
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Thufl, in Taradise Lost, ii, 436, he says 
the gates of hell were made of burning 
adamant: c 

“This huse ninxpx of tiro 
OiitrH'gcoiis to dovimr, iiiniiur^’s us rouuil 
Miiiefold, and giitos or hurnnig ndHinant 
Ifcirml oAores vrohibit all c'grois.’’ 

Satan, he tells us.^'orecadamantiue 
annour (B^ok v^. 110): 

“Hiitiiii, with Mtst and haughty strides ad* 
aiu'Od, 

Caiiic! towering, urmod in adamant and gold.” 
And a little further on he tells us his 
shield was made of adamant (vL 25d): 

" Hefrtainn] hasted, and opjiosed the rocky orb 
t)f ten-fold adamant, his amiile shield 
A 1 ast circiimforence." o 

Tasso (canto vii. 82) speaks of scudo 
di lucidissiuio diamante (a sliicld of 
clearest diamond), • 

Other jioets make adamant to mean 
the magnet. Thiui, m TrotUis and Ores- 
stda, hi. 2: 

“ As true as steel, ns jilantage to tlio niooji, 

As sun to day, ns turtle to her mate. 

As iron to ndainaut.” 

(“ I’lantiige to tht'moon," from the notion that 
plants giew liest with tlie incrcasiug moon ) 

(. And Green says: 

“ A^ true to thee as steel to adamant." 

So, in the Arabian Nights, the “ Third 
Calendar,” we read: 

“ To-iiforrow about noon we sliall be near the 
black iiioiintaiii, or mine of adaiiiniit, wlurli at 
rills ier.\ minute dniws all ,\our fleet towaids it, 
)(i ^ irtue of the iron iii joic- ships." 

Adamant is a (negative) ami damao (to 
conquer). Pliny tells us there are hix 
\inbroalmblo stones (AXi^di. 15), but the 
' classical udamas (gon. aJamant-is) is 
generally supposed to ine.au the diamond. 
Diamond and fiadmnnt arc originally the 
same word. 

Adamostor. Tlio spirit of the 
stormy Capo (Good Hope), described by 
Camotms m the Ltisiad as a hideous 
. phttutom. According to BaiTe'to, he was 
tine of the giants who invaded heaven. 

o * * 

Adam'io Covenaxit. The covenant 
made with God to Adanf, that ” the' 
Bf^id of the woman should bruise the 
serpentinkead ” (Gen. iii. 15)^ 

Ad'amltes (3 syl.), A sect of fanatics 
who spread themselves over Bohemia 
and Moravia in the lifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries. One PieSfd, of Bo¬ 
hemia, was the founder in 1400, and 
s^lod himself ” Adgun, son of God.” 
Ife professed to rectill his followers to 
the state of primitive innocence. No 
clothes were worn, wives wore in com¬ 
mon, and there was no such thing ai^ 
good and evil, but all actions weVe in- ^ 
different. 


Ad'araif, according to the Farseo 
superstition, is a sacred ilro less holy- 
than thaf colled Behram (g-v.). • 

• 

Adays. Nowadays, at^the present 
time (or day). So in "Latin, dierum 
and iV««c tempStis. ITie pre’tix “a” 
at, of, or on. Simularly, anights, of late, 
on Unndags. All used adverbially. 

Ad'dlsoii of the Vorth^i^., Homy 
Mackgnzie, the author of «•>»* 

Feeling (1746-1831). * 

Addix'lt, or Addixdrunt (L^n).* 
^11 rf^ht. The word uttered by the 
augurs when the “ birds ” were fa'vourc 
able. 

Ad'dle is the Old Englislv adela 
(filth), hence rotten, putrid, worthless. 

Addled egg, bettir ” uddle-egg,” a 
worthless egg. An egg which has not 
the vital principle. * 

Addle - headed, addle - pate, empty- 
headed. As an addlo-egg produces no 
living bird, so an uume-pate lacks 
brains. 

Addle Farlianient {The)—W\ April to 
7th June, 1614. So called because it 
did not pass one single measure. {See 
Paellament.) 

Adelantado. A big-wig, the great 
boss of the place. It is a Spanish word 
for “his excellency” {aaelantar,’^ to 
excel), and is given to thd governor 
of a province. ^ • 

“OiH'ii iii> dcAr. thp adi'l.nitiKln of fli>alii 
wr-ru here lie hIhiuTiI not enror."—JJca JohuAi : 
Jireru Man out of h i* Humour, v. i. 

kAd'emar, or Adcma'ro (in JemsalSi 
^eliveretVj. Archbishop of’ Pog'gio, an 
ebclesiastical warrior, who with Wil¬ 
liam, Archbishop of Orange, besought 
Fo]>o Urban on his knees that he 
might be sent on the crusade. He took 
400 armed men from Poggio, hut they 
sneaked off during a drought, and left 
the crusade (Book xiii.). Ademar was 
not alive at the time^ he luid been slain 
at the attack on Antioch aby Cloi'inda 
(Book xi.); *but in the final att^k on 
Jerusalem, hig spirit came with three 
squadrons of angels to aid the besiegers 
(Book xviii.J, 

Adep^properly means one who has 
attained U'ronfi the Latin, ad^tns, purtt- 
ciple of adipiscor). The alchemists 
app^ed the term vere adep’tus to tliose 
persons who professed to have ‘^attained 
to the knowledge of ” the elixir of life 
or bf the philosopher’s stone. 

Alrliomists tell ns there are always 11 adc{its, 
ue%bci«tnorc uor less. Like rhe sacred chickeiw 
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<•1 Coni)K)Bto]la, of wblch there ar(^u]y 3 and 
always 3—a cock and a hen. 

“ ImKusicmclan lore as lonru'd* 

• As ho that VvTsadepttw earn'd. 

li. Butler; Budtbras. 

AdeB'MiuAtiaiu. A term applied to 
t]|^se who hold the r«al presence of 
Wrist’s body in the eucharist, but do 
not maintain that the broad and wine 
lese any of stheir original properties, 
^he woud is fromathe Latin adesse, to 

. Adeste Fideles. Composed by 


guose Chapel by the Duke of Leeds, who 
supposed it to bo a part of the usual 
Portuguese service. ^ 

AdlUl'late,Adlllia’tioii. The ancient 
Ooths adoptedsthe children of a former 
marriage, and put them on the same 
footing as those of the now family. 
(Latin, ad-^ltm, equal to a real son.) 

» AdUhSk, aHjkheiUt-eared). The swiftest 
of Mahomet’s camels. 

Ad1ia1>«l>Ca1>r. The first purgatory 
of the Mahometans. 

Adiaph'orlsts. Followers of Me- 
lanchthon ; moderate Lutherans, who 
holil that q^me of the dogmas of Luther 
are matters of iudifierence. (Greek, 
ttdiapk’oros, indifferent.) • 

JUacaftlay: Essay, 

Adieu, good^’ye. A T)ieu^ an ellip- 
tfcal form for I commend ym to God. 
Good-b’ye is Qhd be with ye. ^ 

Adla’seohen. The serpent with a 
thousand heads which sustains the uni¬ 
verse. {Indian mytholoyy.) 

AiUeotlve Colours ore those which 
require a Mordant before they can be 
used os dyes. 

^ Adjouru', Once written/worn. French, 
'^•jouhier, to put off to another day. 

“ Hit iijorned ttiam to relie in tbo North of 
Cavlelc,"—; Chronicle, 0.3uo. • 

Adjoummont of the Bouse. (See 

MoviNa THE AdjouenuenoR) • 

* Admirable (The). Aben-Ezra, a 
Spanish rabbi, bom at Toledo (1119- 
lt74). , 

Admlrahlo Crichton (77/#). James 
Crichton (k^~ton). (1551-1573.) • 


AdmlrahltLBootor (Doctor 
UUs)^ Boger Bacon (1214-1S92 


admird- 

f • 


Admiral, corruption of Amir-al. 
Milton, speaking of Satan, says :— 

" Hie HiK>ar (to e|^al wtiieli tlic tallest pino 

Hewn on >o{woHmn lulls, to Ihi the most 

Of soiue tall aniiral, wore Put a wand) 

He walkutl wttb.''—/•oradise Loat, 1. 2U3. 

The word wds introduced by the Tutks 
or Genoese is theOtwelfth century, and 
is the Arabic Amir with the article at 
(lord or commander) ; %s Afnir-al-ma 
(commander of the water), Am9t-al- 
Omra (commander of the forces), Amir~ 
al-MUminim (commander of the faith¬ 
ful). 

Englisli admirals used to bo ofathroe 
classes, according to the colour of their 
flag— 

Admiral of the Red, used to hold tlie 
ceqtre iA on engagement. 

Admiral of the White, used to liold 
the van. • 

Admiral of the Blue, used to hold the 
rear. 

The distinction was abolished in 1864 ; 
now all admirals carry the white flag. 

Admirals are coiled Flag Officers. 

AdmtralrOf the Blue. A butcher who 
dresses in blue to conceal blooi^staiiis. * 
A tapster also is so called, from his blue 
apron. A play on the rear-admiral of 
the British navy, called Admirdl of the 
Blue (Flag).” * 

" As soon as customers bc^rin A stir 

The Admiral of the Uhic cries, ‘ Comm?, Sir.'" 

Boor liobm, 1731. 

Admiral of the Bed. A punning 
term applied to a wine-bibber whose 
face and nose are very red. • 

Admittaaoe. Licence. Shakespeare 
says, “ Sir John, you arb e gentleman of 
excellent breeding, of great admittance ” 
—to whom great freedom is allowed 
{Meri-y JVhm, ii. 2). The allusion is to ’ 
an obsolete custom called admission^ by 
which a prince avowed another prince 
to be under his protection. Maximilian, ^ 
EpiievOT of Mexico, was the ‘ ‘ admittant ’ * 
of uie ^pperor Napoleon 111. 

Admonltlbnieta, or Admenitionera. 
Oertaiu Puritans who in 1571 sent <iu 
admonitiou to the Farliament«[|^ndemu- 
ing everything in the Churcl^f Eng- 
liiad which was not in accordance wiih 
the doctrines and practices of Gene'va. 

Adobe J^DOBB.] 

Adolpha. Daughter of General 
Kleiner, governor of Prague and wife 
of Idenstein. Her only fault was 
“excess of too sweet natui'c, which 
ever made another’s grief her*own.”— 
^Knowles: Maid of Maricndoiyt (1838). 

AdohaL Son of the star-'^m,^ and 
god of light among the Bosicru'eians. 
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Adrastus 


One of the iminea given by the Jews to 
Jehovah, for fear of breaking the com¬ 
mand, “Thou sbalt uoif t^o the name 
of tlio Lord [Jehovah] thy.God in vain.” 

AdoaalB<(4 syl.). The song about 
Ado'nis; Shelley’s e^egy q|i Keats is so 
called. /Sire Bion's Lament for Adonis. 

A^o'nies. leasts of Adonis, cele¬ 
brated in Assyria, Alexandria, Egypt, 
Judea, Persia, Cyprus^ and afll Greece, 
for eight days. Lucian gives a long 
description of them. In these feasts 
wheat, flowers, herbs, fniits, and 
brtuiches of trees were cairicd in jro- 
ccssion, and thrown into the sea or some 
foimtain. 


Ado'nl*. A beautiful boy. The allu¬ 
sion is to Ado'nis, who was lieloved by 
Venus, and was kiUed by a boar while 
hunting. 

“ IlDHe-i'hcckud Adonis liiocl liiin to liii; oliasc ; 
Huiuiuk lio loved; but lo^ e lie Inugbed to 
seorn. 

Sick-thouglited Vcmis makes amain unto him, 
And, like a bold-faredsuitor.’gina to wee him." 

Hhakespeare; Venus and Adonis. 

( Adopls of 00. Leigh Hunt was sent 
to prison for applying this term to 
George IV. when Eegeut. 






Adt^^ls Flower {The), according to 
Bion, 18 the rose; Pliny (i. 23) says it 
is the aneraofie: others say it is the field 
poppy, certainly the prince of weeds; 
but what we now generally mean by the 
Adonis flower is pheasant’s eye, called in 
French goute-de sanif, because in fable 
it sprang from the blood of the gored 
hunter. 

“Aifia poSoyriK^i, raSs Sanpvarav OLVtptitvai>." 


(Blood bnnsB forth roses, tears anemone.)—fbon ; 
Msgij on Adonis. See also Ovid: Metamorphoses, 
Mk. X., Fable w.) 


AdOBlB Gordon, or A gankn of 
Adorns (Greek). A worthless toy; a 
very perishable good. The aJlusiori is 
to the fennel and lettuce jars of the 
ancient Greeks, called “Ad^is gft-- 
dons,” because these herbsovere planted 
in them for the annual festival of the 
young huntsman, and thrown away the 
next mining. (1 Henry F/# i. 6.) 

Adonio Blver. A riverritf'^oonicia, 
which always runs rod at the season 
of the year when the feast Adonis is 
held. The legend ascribes ilris redness 
to sympathy with the young hunter; 
others ascribe it to a oort of minium, or 
red earth, which mixes with the water. 


_ “ Thammur, came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lelwnon allureu 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fats'* 

In amorous ditties all a suinnicr's , 
Wliile smooth Adonis from his jrifth o rock 
Jhw purple to the sea, supnoeeawith blood 
Uf Tuammuz yearly wounded." 

, MiUm ; Parodiss Lott, Book 1, line 44S, etc. 


AdoHlsta. Those Jews who maintain 
that th% proper vowels of the word Jo- 
hova]i are unknown, and that the word 
is never to be pronounced Ado'nat. 
(Hebrew, adon, lord.) * 

C 

Adop'tton. Adoption by arms. An 
ancient custom of giving arms to a 
person of merit, which l^id him und^r 
the obligation of bging your, champion 
and defender. ^ - 

Adoption by baptism. B^iig god¬ 
father or godmother to a child. TIiq 
childly baptism is your god-child#' 

• Adoption by hair. Cutting off your 
IwMr, and giving it to a poi'soii in proof 
that you receive him as your adopted 
father. Thus Bo'son, King of A«le«, cut 
off his hair and gave it to Pope John 
VIII., who ailopte(ftum. 

Adoption Controversy. Elipand, 
Archbishop of Tole'do, and Felix, Bishop 
of Urgel, maintained that Jesus Christ 
in his human nature was the son of God 
by adoption only (Rom. viii. 29), though 
iu his pre-existing state ho was the be¬ 
gotten Son of God ” in tho ordinary 
catholic acceptation. Buns Scotus, Du- 
randuB, Calixtus, and others suppoi-ted 
this view. 

Adop’tionist. A disciple of Flipand, 
Archbishop of Tole'do, and Fglix, Bilhop 
of Urgel (m Spain), is so call^l. 

Adore (ifiyl.) means to “carry to 
one’s mouth to kiss ” {admos, (td- 
ordre). The Romans perfonnod adora¬ 
tion by placing their ri^t hand on thiir 
fhouth and bowing. The Greeks paid 
tdoration to kings by putting thp royal 
robe to their lips. The Jews kissed in 
homage: thus God said to Elijah he 
had 7,000 in Israel who had not bowed 
unto Baal, “every mouth which hath 
not kissed him ” (I Kirms xix. 18; 
see also Hos. xiii. “Kiss the Sou 
lest He be angry ” ^alm ii. 12), means 
worship, reverence the Sop. Even in 
England wesdo homageeby kissii^ the 
hand of the sovereign. 

AdrammeliMta. God of the people 
of Seph^a’im, to whom infantis were 
burnt in jpcrifice (Kings xvii. 31). Pi-ob- 
ably the sun. , o 

ii^lravtiui. An; Indian prince from 
the banks of the Ganges, whoiuded the 
King of Egypt against the crusaders. 
H(» wore a serpent’s skinpand rode on 
an elephant. .Adroetus was slain by 
R(paldo.-«>jr(W«o; Jermalem Le\ivtv^ 
Book zz. . ‘a 
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Advowson 




Adrian (St.), represented, in Chris- 
tiau ait, with an anvil, aiid^a sword or 
axe ciose hj it. He had his ymbs cut 
off' on a smith’s anvil, and was after¬ 
wards breaded. St. Adrian is the 
iwitron saint of the flemish brewers. 

Adriel, in Dryden’s Absalom and 
Achitophel, is meant for the Earl of 
Mul(:?rave.« 

“ Sliai9-1uilgin^ /AU^inl, the imis^s’ friend, 
t Miinsolf n iiuiho : in Hjinbodriin’H dc 4 tete 

Tru^to hi9 pi'iuce, but not a Blare of atato ; 

Wliem DavId'H lure with honourB didudiirii, 

That from his disoliedient son wore torn." 

« *5 Part I. 

Adrift. I am all adrift. He is.qmte 
adrift. To turn one adrift. Sea phi'oscs. 
A sfiip is said to bo adrift when it has 
b^olsou from its moorings, and is driven 
at random by th^ winds. To be adrift 
is to be wide of the mark, or not in the 
riglft course. To turn one adrift is to 
turn him n*om house and home to go 
his own way. 

Adroit' properly means “to the 
right’’ (French, d droite). The French 
ctkll a pereon who is not adroit (jraMc/ic 
(left-handed), meaning awkward,' boor¬ 
ish. 


Adsldel'ta. The table at which the 
ilamciis sat during sacrifice. 

AduUamltes (4 syl.). The adherents 
o? LowO|iand Horemaii, seceders in 1806 
from the Reform Party. John Bright 
said of these nicrahors *hat they retii-ed 
to the cave of Adulljim^ and tided to 
ftatho* round them all the discontented. 
The allusion 49 to David in his fliglit 
•Jrom Saul, who “ escaped to the c»ve 
Adullom; and every one that wasaiu 
distress, and every one that was in debt, 
and every one tWt was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him’’ (1 Sam. 
xxii. 1, 2). 

Advaunoer. The second branches of 
a stag’s hdhi. 

“Ina hart the main borne {tfielf they call the 
beamo. The lOwOi>t %nll1er ib callnil the broir- 
aifMUrj tbe n«xt, ratal; the next that, aurroial; 
and tlaon the tou* * 

“In a buck, tiioy say bur, heame, bratinch, ad- 
vauneera. palme, and spsUera.'^Maneooa; Forest 
Lttwes. • • 


Advent. Four weeks to comme¬ 
morate the first and sccoda eoming of 
Christ; the first to redeem* and the 
Second to J^dge the world. The season 
^gins cm St. Andrew’s Day, or the Sun¬ 
day nearest to it. (Latin, ad-rentiBy the 
coming tb.) 


Ad'vereory (The). Satan. (1 Pet. 

V. 8.) 

Advocate (An) means oife dClle^ to 

2 


assist clients in a court of law. (Latin, 
advoedre.) 

The Devils Advocate. One who brings 
forward malicious accusations. When 
any name is proposed for canonisation 
in the Rpmaiti Catholic Church, two 
advocates are appointed, one to oppose 
the motion and one4o defend it. The 
former, called Adroea'tus Diaftoli (the 
Devil’s Advocate), advances all he can 
against the person iu question; the 
latter, called Advoca'tua iJei (Q-od’s 
Advocate), says all he cau iri support 
of the proposal. 

Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh, 
founded 1682, is one of the five libranes 
to which copyright books are sent. (See 
COFSTRIGHT.) « , 

'Advow'son means the right of ap¬ 
pointing the incumbent of a church or 
ecclesiastical benefice. In medituval times 
the “advocacy” or patronage of 
liishoprics and abbeys was frequently in 
the hands of powerful nobles^ who oftep 
claimed the light to appoint imthc event 
of a vacancy; hence the word (from 
Latin, advocatio, the office of a patron). 

.iL preacnliftirc advoteson is yheu the 
juitrou presouts to the biidiop a person to 
whom Im is willing to give the place of 
prefei'mcut. 

A colla'tire advowson is when the 
bishop himself is p.'itroii, and collates his 
client witliout any intermediate person. , 

A don'atire adrowson is where the 
Crown gives a living to a clergyman 
without presentation, institution, or in¬ 
duction. 'Diis is done when a church or 
chapel has been founded by the Crown,, 
aad is not subject to the ordinary* 

Advowson in gross is an lutvowson 
separated from the manor, and belong¬ 
ing wholly to the owner. While ai- 
^cheiLto the manor it is an advowson 
appen^ut. ^ “Gross” (French) means 
absolute, entire ; thus gi-oss weight is 
the entire weight without deductions. 

A villaii^ in gross was a shUain the 
entire property of his master, and not 
attached to the land. A common tngross'- 
is one which is entirely your own, and 
which heldbgs to the manor. 

Sale of Advotcsmis. When lords of 
manors built churches upon tlieir own 
demesnes, and endowed thorn, they be¬ 
came private property, wliich the lord 
might give away or even (pell, under 
certain limitations. These livings are 
•called Advotesons appm'dmt, being ap¬ 
pended to the manor. Af tei’ a time thev 
became regular “ commercial propertyj,” 
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Ti.n«l WO still 800 the sale of some of thorn 
in the public journals. ^ 

Ad'ytuxn. The Holy of Holies in the 
Greek and Eoman temples, Into which 
the geueral puljlio were not'admitted. 
(Greek, a-diiton=: not, b» entered; 
dm, to go.) t , 

iE’dilsB (2 syl.). Those who, in 
ancient Rome, had chai’ge of the public 
buildings {,tedos), such as the temples, 
theatres, baths, aqueducts, sewers, in¬ 
cluding (oads and streets also. 

JSSgeUB (2 syl.). A fabulous king 
Athens wlio gave name to the JEgSau 
Sen. His son, Theseus, went to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the ti-ibute ex¬ 
acted by Minos. Theseus .said, if ho 
• succeeded he would hoist a white sail on 
his home-voyage, as a signal of his 
safety. This he neglected to do; and 
.flilgeus, who watched the ship from a 
rock, thinking his son had perished, 
threw himself into the sea. 

This incident has boon copied in the 
tile of l^r Tristram and Isolde. Sir 
Tristram being severely wounded in 
Brittany, sent for Ysokte to come and 
see him before ho died. Ho told his 
mossengA', if Ysoldo consented to come 
to hoist a wMte flag. Sir Tristram’s 
wife told him the ship was in sight with 
a black flag at the helm, W'hereupon 
Sir Tristram bowed his head and died. 
[Tristeam.] 

* .Aigine'taii Sculptures. Sculptures 
excavated by a qompany of Germans, 
Danes, and Eugtish (1811), in the little 
island of JEgi'na. They ivero purchased 
.by Ludwig, Crown Pimce of Bavaria, 
and are now the most remarkable orna¬ 
ments of the Glyptothek, at Munich. 

m God of the ocean, whose wife 

is Rana. They had nine daughters, who 
wore white robes and veils {SMndin* 
a^ian viythology). These daughtors are 
the. billows, etc. The word means “ to 
flow.” ^ 

JE'glB. The shield of Jupiter made 
by Vulcan was so called, and syn^olised 
“Divine protection.” The smeld of 
Minerva was called an ayis iilso. The 
shield of Jupiter was covered ^with the 
skill of the goat Amalthssa, and the 
Greek for goat is, in the genitive case, 
aiyog. The aegis made by Vulcan was 
of brass. 

I throw iny ayU over you, I give you 
my protection. . a| 

JIgro'tut. To sport an mgrdiat. In 
lupyersity parlance, an esj^tat is a 


medical certificate of indisposition to 
exempt th^beorer from attending chapel 
and collqge lectures. • , 

A BI {A — i), a common ^otto on 
jewellery, means “ for ever and for 
aye.” (Greek.) • , 

JElu'rus. The cat. An Egyptian 
deity hold in the greatest veneration. 
Horodbtus (ii*. G6) teUa us ttat Iliana, ' 
to avoiti being molested by tho^^ts,^ 
changed herself into a cat. The deity 
used to be represented with a cat’s head 
on a huruan body. (Greek, ailowm, 
a tat^ ^ 

JEhnUlon Law. Made by Jilmilius 
Mamorens the prietor. It enjoined that 
the oldest priest should drive a nail ^efy 
year into the capitol qh the ides of Sep¬ 
tember (September 5). ^ 

iEmoula .ffimo'nian ^ (Hsmonia 
Hjemonian). 

.^ne'as. The hero of Virgil’s epic. 
He carried his father Anchkses on his 
shoulders from the flames of Troy. After 
roaming about for many years, he came 
to Italy, whore he founded a colony 
which the Romans claim as their origin. 
Tlio ejiithet applied to him is pins= pious, 
dutiful. 

.ffinoid. The epic poem of Virgil, 
(in twelve books). So called froln 
JEnCas and the suffix -is, plur. idSs 
(belonging to). • • 

“The HiDry of sftony’ says MiicrSbiaa, “and the 
tiking of Troy is l>orrowod from Plmindora • 

“ The loves of Dido and .^nuas are taken from 
those of McdS;v and Jason, if Apollonius of^ 
Rli#(les. ^ 

he story of the Wooden Horse and liurnfQg 
of froy is from Arclinus of MilStus." 

ASollo Dlgamma. An ancient 
Greek letter (^), sounded like our w. 
Thus oinos with the digamma was 
sounded ivoinos; whence the Latin 
vinum, our wine. Gamma, or yj was 
shaped thus r, hence mgamma = 
douMe y. . 

.ASoUo Mo^, in music, noted for its 
simplicity, fir for ballaak and s^gs. 
The fhrygiaji Jfode was for religioua 
music, as hymns and anthems. 

in Roman mythology, was 
“ god of tM winds.” 

.MolUtnnarp. The wind-hMp. A bon 
on which stnngs are stretched. Being 
plac^ where a draught gets to the 
strings, they utter murioal sounde. 

JBoift (Greek, aio»), eteini^, an im¬ 
measurable length of timer any being 
tha^ iB^te];pal. BasilidSs reckons ib^re 
hav% been 365 such seons, or gods^ 
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Valentinius restricts the number to 30. 

Sometimes written “ eon,” - 
• • 

I n.t'ejilogy eiich senfs of rock# covec# an seen, 
or nu ludeUniie iiuU iiinneaBiural>le lairiod uf 
tune. • 

Mra, [Era.] 

' Aerated Bread. Bread made light 
by means of carbouio acid gas instead of 
leaven*. 

Aer^ited Water. Water impregnated 
witlac^bonic acid gas, called air. 


Ae'rlane. Followers of Ae'rius, who 
' miuutaiuod that there is no ^iferoiice 
between bishops and priests. • 

* ASe'oliylaB (Glreek, AktxvAos),* the 
most sxiblimn of the Greek tragic poets. 
He wrote 90 plays, only 7 of which 
are now extant. ^.iEschjdus was killed 
by a tortoise thrown by an eagle (to 
brcalt the ^ell) against his bald head, 
which it mistook for a stone (n.o. 635- 
450). See Horace, Ars Foettca, 278. 

I’ronoHiice Hea'-ke-lits. 


.Ssobylus of France. Prosper 
Jolyot de Orebillon. (1674-1762.) 

.ffisoula'pius. The Latin form of 
the Greek word Asklopios, the god of 
medicine and of healing. Now used for 
“ a medical practitioner.” 

JEair, plural of As or Asa, the celestial 
gods of »;andiuavia, who lived in As- 
gard (golrs ward), situate on the hea- 
, venly hills between cart^ and the rain¬ 
bow. The chief was C^^hni We are told 
Miat there were twelve, but it M'^ould be 
hard to detem^e who the twelve ore, 
for, like Arthur’s knights, the numl»r 
seems variable. The following may ^ 
mentioned:—(l) Odin; (2) Thor Hus 
eldest son, the god of thunder); (3) 
(another son, the god of wisdom); (4) 
Baldur (another son, the Scandinavian 
Apollo); (5) Bragi (the' god of rio- 
quence); (B) Vidar (md of silence); (7) 
Hodur the bKnd (^Baldur’s twin brother); 
(S) Hormod (Odia’s son and messenger); 
^) Hcenir •(divine intell^noe); (10) 
Odux*(hn6baii4 of Freyja,*^e Scanim- 
ayian Venus) ; (11) Lold (the god of 
misohief, though not an asa, livid in 
Asmird); (12) Vali (Odjn’s youngest 
son); another of Odin’s soiA whs Kvasir 
the keen-sighted. Then ther#were the 
vanir, or of air, ocean, and water; 
the gods of fire; the gods of the Lower 
W(»Id; and the Mysterious Three,*who 
sat. on thnw tiinmes above the runbow. 
^eir nameiyfvere Bar (the perfect) ,4^6 



Baldur's wife was Nanna (daring); 
Bragi’s wifa was Iduna; Odur’s wife 
was Freyja \tho Scandinavian Venus); 
Luki’s wife was Siguua. 

The ASsir built Asgard themselves, 
but each gpd hqfl his owm private man¬ 
sion. That of Odin was Glodslteim; 
but his wife Frigga had alsb her private 
abode, named Fensalir; the maffsioii of 
Thor ;^a8 Bilskimir; that of Baldur 
was Broadblink; that of Odur’s wife 
was Folkbang; of Vidar was Landvidi 
(wide land); the private abo<^ of the 
goddesses generally was ViugolfT 
'' The refectory or banquet hall of the 
JEsir was called Valhalla. 

Niiird, the water-god, was not one of 
the jEsir, but chief of the Vauir; his sou 
was Frey; his (|p,ugliter, Freyja (the , 
Scandinavian Venus) ; his wife was 
Skodi; and his home, Noatuu. 

iEson’s Bath. Sir Thomas Browne 
^Jteliffio Medici, p. 67) rationalises tliis 
into ” hair-dye.’^ Tlie reference is to 
Medea renovating ASson, father o| 
Jason, with the juices of a cencoction 
made of sundry articles. After .Eson 
had imbibed these juices, Ovid says> 

" Barba (xniiteiiad, , 

Canitlc yrnUa, uigrum mpuere, colOToni." 

lielam^hoaeg, rn. 

JEconlan Blero {The). Jason, who 
was the son of Esou. 

E'aop^ Fables were compiled by 
Babtios, a Greek, who lived in the Alex-* 
audriun age. 

JEsop, ft Phrygian* ^ave, very de¬ 
formed, and the writer of fables. He 
was contemporary with Pythagoras, 
about B.C. 570, • 

Almost all Greek and Latin fablefl are aBrrlliPtl 
to ..OBop, as all <mr Pnalm# are a#crilic*d to na\ id. 
Tlio Latin fatdes of Pliwdrua are BuppoBed to tie 
ti'anBlBliouB of uCBopian tables. m 

■Meoj^of Arabia. Lokman (?). Nasser; 
^o lived in the fifth century, is gener¬ 
ally called tBe ” Arabian Esop.” 

Esop of Englfmd, John Gay. (1088- 
1732.) 9^ 

Esou oT Frame. Jean de la Fontaine. 
(1621-1106.) 

Eton of Germantf, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. tt729-1781.) 

AEaop djr India. Bidpay or Pilpay. 
(About three centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era.) • 

A'ctttM (3 tyl.). Eagle - stones. 
(Ghreek, aitoi, on eagle.) Hollow stones 
^mposed of several cruste, one within 
nnotner. Supposed at one time to form 

S .it of an eagle’s nest. Pliny mentions 
em. Kirwan applies the name tjp 
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clay-iroii»tonos having a globular crust 
of oxulo investing an ocli^ous kernel. 
Mythically, they are supposed to have 
tho property of detecting theft. 

.lEtollan Heko {The). Dioinoile, who 
was king of iEtolia. Ofid. t 
Afllable nyjana “ one easy to be spoken 
to.” (JiUtin, ad fan, to si»cak to.) 

Afibot'. To love, to desire. (Latin, 
affect 0 .) ‘ 

‘'.Some uffi'ct tlio liKlit.nnd sonio the sliiidt- ” 

Jilmr: Unire. 

rAffbetlon aveugle raison (French). 
Cassius says to Brutus, ” A friendly eye 
could never see such faults.” “ L’ospnt 
cst presquo toujours la dupe du coaur.” 
(La llochefoucauld: Maximcn.) 

Again, ‘‘a mother thinks all her geese 
• are swans.” * 

Itnhun: A ogni grolla paiou belli i 
Ruoi grollatini. Ad ogni uocollo, suo 
uidou bello. 

French : A chaque oisoau son nid 
parait beau. 

Jjfiftn : Asinus asiiio, bus sui, pulchor. 
Sua ruiqvc res c.'st carissiina. 

Afikont' properly means to stand 
front to f^ont. In savage nations oppos¬ 
ing armijis draw up front to front befori! 
they begin hostilities, and by pfi'imaces, 
sounds, worift, and .ill conceivable 
iinains, try to provoke and terrify their 
n.s-ti-nit. When this “affronting” is 
over, tho adverearies rush against each 
other, and the tight begins in earnest. 

^ front. A salute; a coining in front 

of another to salute. 

t 

" (III],t , Nir, Mils ( Vllllst (Mill lull .Mill Ilf, in Mill!' 
.ilTnmt, (ir siilnii', ih-m'I' io iihim- jimr lini.''— 
tlrtrii; 'J'u, i ii <i,'i. 

* Afkald. He leho trembles to hear a 
leaf fall should keep out of the leood. 
Tills is a French proverb: “ Qui a pnur 
ule fouilles, no doit aller au Ijois.” Our 
corresponding English jiroverb is, ” He 
who feaw scars shouldn’t go thenars. ^ 
The timid should not A'olimt»rily*"exiiose 
thc|nsclvt^s to danger. 

“ I.ittle lioals sliimkl kwMi UL'.ir elmri', 
liiir^i# ones mii> > outlive inori^” 

Afirloa. 'Tcnco te, Africa (I take 
possession of thee, O Africa). ® When 
CaBsar landed at AdrumStum, in Africa, 
he tripped and fell— a bad oi^jen ; but, 
with wonderful presence of mind, he 
pretended that he hml done so inten¬ 
tionally, and kissing the soil, exclaimed, 
‘‘Thus do I toke possession (rf thee, O 
Africa.” Told also of Scipio. (Seehon 
Quixote, Pt. H. Bk. vi. ch. 6.) 

Africa semper aliquid non dffert. * 
Africa is always producing some 
ngvelty,” A Greek proverb quoted 


(in Latin) by Pliny, in allusion to tho 
ancient beyef that Africa abounded in 
strange paoiisters. ' , 

Af!rloan Sisters {The), ^he Hes- 
perldes (1 syl.) who lived in Africa. 
They were the (laughters of Atlas. 

Afriet, or “Afrit.” The beau ideal 
of -what is terrible and monstrous in 
Arabian superstition.® 'A sort ghoul 
or demcfti. Solomon, we are tol^J, cvice 
tamed an Afrit, and made it submissivo 
to his will. 

t r. 

•a^. The hinder part of a ship. 

Fore and Aft. Tho entire length (of 
a ship), fri^m kom to stern. 

• 

After^oast. A throw of dice after 
tho game is ended; ifhythiug done too 
late. o 

" Em'v 111- |i 1 a.vctl) ail affi'r-iftnt 
(If all llitii. he mIihII hiiy or do,"—(loirir. 

Aiter*olap. licwarc of after-claps. 
An after-clap is a aitastro'phe or threat 
after an aft'air is supposoil to bo over. 
It is very common in thundei’storms to 
hear a “ clap ” after the rain subsides, 
and the clouds break. 

" wiiiit iii.ieii) 1111 .^ 1 'iiii‘f iiiiii iiiisii!i|ii 

Do (li'K Iiiiii rtl.ill ivitli :ifii-r-i-lii|i^ " 

Jinfivi ; tliulibriiK, !’(. l, 

After Meat, Mustard. In Lat(ji, 
“ Po-st helium, auxilium.” Wo havo 
also, “ After denth, tho doctor,” which 
is tho (Terina^^*“ Waiiii der kraukc ist 
todt, so komnd rA'r arztnei” (when tlqj 
patient’s dead, comes the physief. To 
the same effect is “Whd5i tho steed iih 
sttftcii, lock the stable door.” Meaning, 
dding a thing, or offci’ing service when 
it is too late, or when there is no Ifiuger 
need thei’eof. 

After us, the Deluge. “ I care not 
what happens when I am dead and 
gone.” So said Mdmo, de Bompadour, 
the mistress of Louis XV. (17*22-1764). 
Mfltteniich, the Austrian statesman 
(1773-1859), is credited with* the same ; 
but prolmlAy he simply quoted the words 
of thq Frencli n^rchioness. 

Aft-meaL An extra meal; a meal 
taken aft(v afld in addition to the ordin¬ 
ary meals.c 

“At »f t-iucalfl wLo sliall isiy fi»r the wino ?" ® 

Thynm: Dehate. 

A'^ag, in laden’s satire of Absa¬ 
lom and Achifophel, is meant*for Sir 
Edmondbmy Godfrey, the mamstrate 
liofore whom Titus Oates n^e his de- 
,ti%n, jiud was afterwards found 
barWously murdered in a <¥^tch neay 
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Primrose Hill. Agag '^tis hewed to 
pieces by Samuel (1 Baiu. xv.). 

“ AiA Citrali (T^tus Oaten) niigSt fur Auag'a 
* mill tier Will • • 

Til term&iiB courso as Samuel used to Haul " 

• 1. fi7.>-6. 


^ A gA-Tn • A p^ago of the 

Veda, the rejietitioii of wmchwill purify 
tlie soul like absolution after con|ession. 

AgamemHiop. King*of Argos, in 
Greec^, and comfhander-iu-ch^f of the 
nllfRtWxreeks who went to the siege of 
Troy. The fleet being delayed by ad- 
vgrso winds at Aulis, Agamemuoii sacri¬ 
ficed his daughter Iph'igeui'a to Diosia, 
► and the winds became at once faTOia’able. 
— Homer's Iliad. 

“ Till Airaiiuviinnirs clivUKlin*i ''8 Mood 
Rl'lH* isM'rt till* K"ds tliat ilif'iii w itliHiood ” 

0 Jin) I i)j Sit) nil. 

Iliii Imithfr \\n<i Mimoliio'i. 

Ilxs uoi'o liiliiifeina, Kk'i'ir.i, Iidinii- 

unit C'liiasotliPiiiis iSnjihurlei^), 

Ilf H!is ijrftHiiniiii of Pelojm. 

TIf was l.ilted in a lijitli hy Ins wife (.’IjKMii- 
TifaiiM, ul'ifr hiH rt'iiirii fioiii Troy. 

Ills unit WHS (il'fsivH, W lio Sll'lV Ills niothfl' for 
iiiiii(Ifiiiii< Ills fiiilier, ami was i-iilled AKUiiieiii- 

lioiiiili;.;. 

His iri/e WHS Clytumiicstia, wlio li\cd in iidtilt- 
»Tj wiili K-,'i 9 ilu*iis. At Tioy In- f«>U in loit* with 
r.iss.imlrii, ii diiiiglitcr of King I'i'iani. 

VidS re furies antS Agamemnuna (“there 
are hills beyond Peutland, and fields 
beyond Forth”), t.c., we are not to 
suppose that our own age or locality 
mouopolisos all that is good.— Hur. Od. 
if. 9, 2^ Wo might add, et post Aga~ 
memnona rivent. 


“tireIt men lliero lived ere AHameninon cam^ 
And lifter him will otliei|^i tofaiiie.”—A'. (1. n. 


A^anioe (4 syl.), or Aglaonice, the 
, Thessalian, •being able to calculate 
eclipses, she protended to have the moon 
under her command, and to be able 
when she chose to draw it from heaven. 
Her secret bcin^ found out, her vaunting 
became a laughing-stock, and gave birth 
to the Greek proverb cast at maggarts, 
“ Yes, as the Moon obeys Agauice.” 


AgWDiSijie (4 syl.). A fountain of 
Boeotia at the :^t of Mount Helicon, 
dedicated,to the Muses, because it had 
the*virtue oi impartiu^»poetic iuspira- 
tion. From this fountain the Muses are 
called AganippedSs (5 %yl.) or Aganip- 
pides (5 syl.). 

Ag^ape (3 syl,). A love^east. The 
• early Christians held a love^east before 
or after ASmmanion, when contributions 
were made for the poor. These feasts 
became a scandal, and were conmunned 
at the Council of Carthage, 397. (Greek, 
atpipS, lovf^)- « 


Agapem'ima (5 svl.). 
disreputable aseodauon 


A somewhaj 
(ff Aew ana 


women living promiscuously on a com¬ 
mon fund, which existed fur a time at 
Charlynch,*iear Bridgewater, in Somer- 
setsliire. (Greek, agnj-i, love.) 

Agape^. Women* under vows of 
virginity, who undertook to attend the 
monks. *Tho woed is Greek, and means 
beloved.) • • 

Ag'ate (2 syl.). So called, safs Pliny 
(xxxvii. 10), from Acha'tCs or Gaga'tcs, 
a river in aicily, near which it is founil 
in abundance. 

" Tlicsp, tlim* are ilie,i, If wo fimsitlDr well. 

. Tliut Mapliiis ami the ill iimmda doe cm Oil, 

4 ' The peurle, the omcruiild, ami tliu lurlu'-i^o 
Meu, 

The Buiigulno oorrall, amjior’s gulden hiew, 
The chi'iHlall, jaoinih, ncntite, riihy red." 

Taylu) ; The II (I(c)H}i(I((( tU>-IOV 

Agate is sup)>03iul to render a jierson 
invisilile, and to lurn the .swonl of foes 
against Ihenisclvcs. 

Agate. A very diminutivo porsnn. 
Sliakespearo speaks of Queen Mao as no 
bigger than an agate-stone on the fore¬ 
finger of uu alderman. 

“ 1 WHS iiGser manned wItli an ugatf till now* 
,ShtiLr»i>eit)e; 3 no). tV.i. 3. 

Agatha. Daughter of Cuno, the 
ranger, in love with Max, to •whom she 
is to be inarriod, provided ho tame.s ott' 
tho prize ill the annualArial-shot. She 
is in danger of being shot by Max un¬ 
wittingly, but is rG.scued by a hermit, 
and becomes the bride of the young 
huntsman.— Weber's Opera of JJer 
Freischiitz. • 

Agatll^ {St.). Bepresented in Chris¬ 
tian art with a pair* of shears, and 
holding in her hand a salver, on which 
her breasts are placed. The reference 
is to her martyrdom, when her breast’s 
AveVo cut off by a pair of shears. 

Agave (3 syl.) or “ American aloe,!^ 
from tlie Greek, agauos. admirable. 
•The ^exicans plant fences of Agave 
rouncr their wigwams, as a defence 
against wild beasts. The Muhon^tans 
of Egypt regard it os a clutrm and 
religioue symltol; and pUgrfifts to Mecca 
indicate tpeir exploit hy hanging over 
the door of their dwelling a leaf <)f 
Agav6, which has the further chaim of 
wardinft*off evil spirits. Tlie Jews in 
Cairo attribute a similar v^uo to tho 
plant, every par( of which is utilised. 

Agdistes (self-indulgence). The god 
who kept the porch of the “ Bower of 
Bliss.” He united in his own person the 
two sexes, and sprang from the stone 
Agaus, parts of which were taken by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to cast over theur 
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shoulders, after the flood, for re-peopling 
the world. (^Spenser; Fah-ie Qtteene, 
book ii. 12.) Ag-dia'-tes Ilf’S syl. 

Age as aooords (To). To do what 
is fit and i-ight (Scotch law term). Here 
“ Age is from the Latifi to do. 

“To get a1)Out tbe matter In a regular manner, 
or, as lie termeif Jt . » . to ‘ age ag accords.’ 

Mr W. ftcuU; ItedgautUlet, cbaii. 'J. 

Age of Animals. An old« Celtic 
rhyme, put into modem English, says:— 

“Tlirice t)ie age of a dog ia that of a horse ; 

Thncfcl he ago of a horse is t hat of a man ; 

Tlirirc The age of a man is that of a deer ; 

Thiicc the age of a deer is that of an eagle." ^ 

Age of Women (77i«). Though many 
women tiro mentioned in the Bible, the 
age of only one (Sarah, Abraham’s wife) 
is recorded, and thal^to show at her 
advanced ago she would become the 
mother of Isaac. 

" Gli»il)erli, the mol her of the llatitist," we 
n:e told hy Ml. Luke, “ waa well-stricken in age." 

Age of the Bishops (The). The 
ninth century. {Hallam: Middle Ages.) 

Ago oTjf the Popes {Thi). The 
twolftli century, {llallani: Middle Ages.) 

AgS hoc. “Attend to this.” In 
sacrifice ‘the Homan crier perpetually 
repeated those Vords to arouse attention. 
In tlio “Common Prayer Book” the 
attention of the congregation is fre¬ 
quently aroused by the exhortation, 

“ Let us pray,” though nearly the whole 
Ibrvice is that of prayer. 

Ages. Yorro A^'ragments, p. 219, 
Sealiger’s edition, 1G23) recognises throe 
ages:— 

• (1) From the beginning of mankind 
to the Deluge, a time wholly unknown. 

(2) From tho Deluge to the First 
•Olympiad, called the nwthical period. 

(3) From tho first Olympiad to the 
present time, called tho historic j^^iod. * 

Titian symbolised the thAo ages of 
man thus:— 

f D An kilant in a cradle. ^ 

(2) A shepherd playing a flute. 

(3j An old man meditating Ai two 
skulls. 

According to Lucro'tiiis alsotJJiere oro 
three ages, mstinguished by the materials 
employed in impfementj^ (v. 1282), viz.: 

(1) The age of st&ae, when celts or im¬ 
plements of stone were employed. 

(2) T/ie age ofh'onze^ when implements 
were made of copper or brass. , i 

(3) The age of trail, when implements 
were made of iron, as at present. 


Hesiod names five ages, viz.:— 

The Golden or patriarchal, under tbe care of 
Saturn. • 

The Silver or voluptuous, under the care of 
Jupiter. 

The Brazen or warlike, under the caie of 
Neptune. 

Ilie Heroic or renaiaaant, under the care of 
Miirs. 

'i'be Iron or present, tinder the care of Pluto. 

T The present is sometimes 'called 
the wire age, from it^ telegranhs, by 
means which well-nigh the v^ole 
earth is in intercommunication. * 

Fichte names five ages also: the aiite- 
diluvianfpost-diluviau, Christian, sataaac, 
Olid milleuuiaii. 

Affelaata. The stone on which 
Ce'rea rested when worn down by fatigue 
in searching for her daughter. (Greek, 
joyless.) n 

Agenorides syl-)> Cadmos, ;who 
was the sou of Ageuor. ' 

Agent. Is man a free agent ? Tin's 
is a question of theology, which has long 
been mooted. The point is this: If 
God fore-ordains all our actions, they 
must take place as he fore-ordains them, 
and man acta as a watch or clock; but 
if, on tho other hand, man is responsible 
for his actions, ho must be free to act as 
his inclination leads him. Those who 
hold the former view are called necessita¬ 
rians; those who hold tho latter, liberta¬ 
rians, 

Agglntinatet Languages. The 

Tura'iiian fanflly«of languages are so^ 
called because every sylltude is a Vord,* 
and tliese are glaed together to foim^ 
otlier words, and may be unglued so as 
to leave the roots distinct, as “inkstand.” 

Agluuit'. Frightened, os hy a ghost; 
from Anglo-Saxon gdsty a ghost. 

Agio. Tlie percentage of charge 
made for the exchange of paper money 
into cash. (Italian). * 

“TheproQt la called liy the Italiiuia ag^io,"— 
AVni’Jrtl. 

• 

Agla. Kiuljsof Sparta, ewho tried to 
deliver Greece from the Macedonian 
yoke, find was sltin in the attempt. 

“To aaven rotten state, AkIh, who aaw 

E’en ap.vaa’atelf to acrvile avarice alnk.” 

Thotniimn Winter, iSH-a. 

Agist’. To take the cattle Qf another^ 
to graze at a certain sum. The feeding 
of these beasts is called agistment. The 
words are from the Norman agiser (to 
be layout and couchant, rise up and ue 
downj, because, says Coke,*beasts are 
•levant and coudhaut wbOst they aare on 
theknd • 
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Agla. A cabaluttic name of God, 
formed from tlie initial lettera of Att&h, 
OiJ)l)t)r, LeholSim, AdonSLi* {Thou art 
strong for evei', 0 Lord!). {See Not- 

ABICA.) • 

Aglaoa. The poorest man in Arcadia, 

* pronounced by Apollo to be far happier 
than j&yTOs, because he was “ contented 
with his lot.” 

“ Poos and contifibiR rich and liuli enoiiKli; 

^ut rlclXHi cndlcHB are as penr ae '^nter 
who ever feara he ahall he poor.'’ 

Hhahciipeare; Othello iti, 3, . 

She is an Agnes (elle faxt 
f Agnes) — i.e.y she is a sort of female 

' ‘ ‘ Verdant Green, ’ ’ who is so unsou^tic- 
ated that she does not even know what 
love means. It is a character in Mo- 
liei^’s L'Ecole des Femmes. 

Agnes {St.) i? represented by Dom- 
onfchino aa kueolinn on a pile of fagots, 
the hre ex^nguished, and the executioner 
about to slay her with the sword. The 
introtluction of a lamb {agnus) i.s a 
modem innovation, and play on the 
name. St. Agnes is the patron of young 
virgins. 

” St. Agnes was first tied to a stake, 
but the fire of the stakes went out; 
whereupon Aspasius, set to watch the 
martyrdom, drew his sword, and cut off 
her head.” 

Agnas’Day {St.), 21st January. Upon 
St. Agnes’ night, you take a row of pins, 
and pull out every ono,%me after anotlicr. 

, Saymg a pater-noster^ stick a pin in 
your sleeve, and you will dream of him 

• or her you Aiall marry.— Aubrey: Mis¬ 
cellany, p. 130. • 

Ag'noitea (3 syl.). Ag'-no-iteS, or 
Ag>tto'-l*t8S (4 syl.). 

(1) Certain heretics in the fourth 
century who said ‘‘God did not know 
everything.” 

(2) Ai^otiicr sect, in the sixth century, 
who maintained that Christ “did mt 
know the time ^f the day of judgment.” 
(Greek, not; yiyifiovKu, to know.) 

AgBOStlo {An). A term invented by 
Prof. Huxley in 1885 to indiqfite the 
mental attitude of those who withhold 
tiieir assent to whatevei^is incapable of 

E roof, such os the absolute.* In regard 
> ^ mir^es and revelatidh, agnostics 
neither dogmatically accept nor reject 
such mattws, but simply say Ag^sco—1 
do not know—they are not oamble of 
proof. 

AgnmAutiUb Ashrub of th^Vitexe 
tribe, called t^os (chaste) by tlm 
Greeks, because the Atheiflau ladses, at 


the feast of Ceres, used to strew their 
couches withvitex leaves, as a palladium 
of cliostityi The monks, mistaking ^ 
agnos (chaste) for agnus (a lamb), but 
knowing *the use ma^e of the plant, 
added cdstus to explain its character, 
making ft chtste-lamb. (For another 
similar blunder, see 

Agnus DeL A cake of ew'ox or 
dougl^ stamped with the figure of a 
lamb supporting the banner of the Cross, 
and distributed by the Pope on the 
Sunday after Easter as an amulet. Our 
Lord is called Agnus Dei (the* Lamb of 
'*God). There is also a prayer so called, 
because it begins with the words, Agnus 
JJei, qui tollis pecca’ta mundi (O Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of the 
world). , 

Agog'. TTe is all agog, in nervous 
anxiety ; on tlio qut rive, like a horse in 
clover. (French, d gogo, or vivre d gogo, 
to live in clover.) 

Agonlstes (4 syl.). Samson Agonistes 
(the title of Milton’s drama) means 
Samson wrestling with advemity—Safb- 
son combating with trouble. (Greek, 
agoni'zomai, to combat, to struggle.) 

Agonis'tioa A branch of^he Doua- 
tists of Africa who roan^d from town to 
town aflirming they wore ministers of 
justice. The Greek agGn (an assembly) 
= the Latin nundlnee, days when the 
law-courts were opened, that country 
people might go and get their law-suj^s 
aottled. 

Ag’ony properly mgans contention in 
the athletic games; and to agonise is the 
act of contending. (Greek, agSn, a game 
of contest, as well as a “place ef 
assembly ”). 

Agony, meanmg “ groat pain,” is the 
wrestle with pain or struggle with suffe*!* 

. • 

Ag»ny Column of a newspaper. A 
column Amtaining adveitisements of 
missing relatives and friends; indicating 
great mstress of mind in advertiser. 

Agra'rlan Iaw, from the Latin agei‘ 
(land^, is a law for making laud the 
common property of a nation, and not 
the pafjRcular property of individuals. 

In a modified form^ it means a re¬ 
distribution of loud, giving to each citizen 
a portion. <, 

Agrimony. The older spelling was 
Argemony, and Pliny calls it argemonia, , 
frqm ther Greek argemos, a white speck 
on the eye, whi^ tl^ plant was supposed 
to cure. 
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Ague {A cure for). (See Houeb.) 

Ague>oheek. Sir Andrew Afjue- 
cheek, a straight-haired country squire, 
stupid oven to sillinosa, self-conceited, 
living to eat, U 4 ]d wholly ungicquuinted 
with the world of fashion. The character 
is in Shakespeare’s Twe^'th N%ght. 

A'gw’s ^^sli ('I’rov. XXX. 8), “ Give 
me neither riches nor poverty.” 

Abaeuerus, or Ahashvorosh. *A title 
cowinou to several Persian kings. The 
three mentioned m tlJO Bible are sup- 

S osed te bo Cyaxares (Dan. xi. 1) ; 

lerxes (Esther); and Cambysea (Ezri^ 
iv. G). 

Am nlaiiastiM- viiwe found at UalirnrnaRstis ijjtU'C'i 
fimi- riMuIi'i'iiiiiSof the name Xei xcs, m/ .I’erman, 
KhiihilyiirulKi; Ansj nan, ; Kuy rciaii, 

J\ liKliynmha; and tlii' (ircek, XerxvK; ilio iSiiiis- 
knt mot h»lii niwiMS “lo Fjh‘," Ks/iathru (Zend 
KMtthia), a kiiiw. 

Ahead. The wind's ahead — i.e., blows 
in the direction towards whicli the sliip’s 
head points; in front. If the wind 
blows in the opposite direction (i.e., 
towards the stem) it is said to be astern. 
\Thcn on^ship is ahead of another, it is 
before it, or further advnaiced. “ Ahead 
oi his class,” means at the h(»id. Ahead 
in a race, Queans before tlio rest of the 
runners. • 

2’d t/o ahead i» to go on without hesi- 
tatioii, os a ship runs ahead of another. 


Ahlth’ophel, or Aehit'ophel. A 
troaclierous friend and adviser. Ahitho- 

) »hol was David’s counsellor, but joined 
tbsalom in revolt, and advised him 
“ like the oracle of God” (2 Sam. xvi. 
20-23). In Drydeu’s political satire, 
Achitophel stands for the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury. (See Achitophel.) 

Ahmed (Prince). Noted for the tent 
given him by the fairy Pari-ban’ou, which 
^vould cover a whole army, but might be 
carried in one’s pocket; and for the 
apple of Samarcand', which wouM cure* 
all diseases. — Arabian Nigkts, Prince 
Ahnwd, etc. 

Tins tent coincides in a marvellous 
manner witlf the Norse ship call«d Skid- 
bladnir (q.v.). [See Solomon’s C./^pet.) 

AhoUbah (Ezek. xxiii. 4, 11, etc.). 
The personilicatiou of prostitution. Used 
by the prophet to sigmfy religioas adult¬ 
ery or harlotry. (See Hablot.) 

"Tlie great difflenlty ill exjh>8lng the immomt- 
ftles of (Ins AlioliDiili is that lier [arts] are so 
rsi'oltiiig.”—Paperk on the Honal Evil, IsHS. 


AhoUbamah. A granddaughter of 
Cain, loved by the seraph Samia’sa. She 
is a proud, iunbitious, queen-like beauty, 
a female type of Cain. When the flood 


came, her an^el-lover carried her under 
his w'ings to some other planet.— Byron; 
Heaven anCt Earth. • 

• 

Ab'rimau, or Ahrim’anes. ^ The prin¬ 
ciple or angel of darkness and evil in tlie 
Magian system. (See Oemusd.) 

“ ] rcroKiiise the eiil spirit, sir. iind do honour 
to Aliniuuiics III this youug iiian.'*—TAucA.ioai/. 

I 

Aide tol et le Ctel t’aidera (Ood 
will help those who help Hhcmsclvdi). The 
p^ty-ulbtto of a political soci' tf of 
France, established m 1824. The object 
of the society' was, by a^tation and jihe 
pi^ss, TO induce the middle classes to 
resisfatho Government. Guizot was at 
one time its president, and Le (Jlobe and 
Le Xatioiial its organs. This society, 
which doubtless aided in bringing a^out 
the Revolution of 183P, was dissolved in 
1832. , 

Ai'grette (2 syl.). A lady’s licad- 
dresB, consisting of feathers or flowers. 
The French call the down of thistles and 
dandelions, as well as the tuft of birds, 
aigrette. 

Aim. To give aimy to stand aloof. 
A term in archery, meaning to stand 
within a convenie'ut distance from the 
butts, to give the archers information 
how near their arrows fall to the mark 
aimid at. 

‘‘Hut, genUe peoiile, give me aim awl^JiIe, 

Kur nutiiio puts me to a lieaiy tusk ; 

Blaud all aloof ” 

nhaJces^mcre: Titus Afidrmiicus, v. 3. 

2h erg aim. T5 applaud, encoi^'age.^ 
In archmy it was customary to appoint 
certain persons to cryrnaiffor the sakei 
of Aicouraging those who were about to 
shoot. 

“ All my neigblion''B slinll cry aim.” 

Shahespeare; Merry Wtves of WtHdaor, lil. 2. 

Alm-orier. An abettor, one who 
encourages. In archery, the person em¬ 
ployed to “ cry aim.” (See above.) 

“ Thou smiling aiin-cner ut princes' fall.” 

English Arcadia. 

Air, an clement. A^axi^'oras held 
air to be the primary form gfmatter. 

Aristotle gives Fire, Air, Eartli, and 
Watenos the foiA elements. 


Air, a mant^r, as the air of the 
court,” th^“& of gentility; ” “agood 
air” (mandlr, deportment) means tho^ 
pervacling habit. 

ASr^in music, is that melody which 
predominates and gives its character to 
the p^ce. ^ 

Atr <me*» opinloiui (To). To state 
opinjpnai* without having firmly based 
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them on proper data. To ^ct them fly 
loose, like a caged bird. 

Tn vimiilatf an opinion means to sufgcst lor ilic 
piirpiiBR of haMiij; it duly tested. A roiieeiieii 
innn uim liis.opiiilnns, a discreet one vnthlateK 
them, as coriiwiicu u is wiuuowed, and the cliail 
IB blown olT. 

^ Air-brained. Giddy, heedle.ss. This 
word is now generally spelt “ hare- 
,brained*;’’ but, by ancient authors, hair~ 
brained.^ In C., Thomson’s Antobio- 
rp'npj^^ is spelt Air-brained,’^ which 
seems juausible. 

A^'-llno signifies (in the United 
Staftjs) the most direct and shortest 
#po.s.sible route between two given places, 
us the Eastern and Western Aii^lino 
Eailway. 

Aif-ship {An). A balloon. 

“Pieseiiily a iiort,lie*aslevly einTCnt of wind 
Htnirk tlic air-sliip, and It bemm to iiioie willi 
ffreat*M'lo('it)L upon a bonr.ouial linc."~>/((x 
AiUhr: The (plum's AiS. 

Alr-throne. Odin’s throne in Glads- 
licim. His piilaco was in Asgard. 

Airs. To give mmlf vughty airs: 
to assume, in manner, appeuiance, and 
tone, a superiority to wluch you have 
no claim. The same as A tr, manner {q.r .). 

Tlie plunil IS cssonti.a1 in tins rasr to take it out 
of the cateKory of mere eccenirioity, or to dis- 
tinifiiisii u from “air" in the sense of devuiri- 
iiieiit, as “ he had a line, manly air," " Ins air was 
tliat of a gentleman.” Air, in the wiiKnlar, lieitor 
generally eonipliiiientary, but “aiiB'’iu tlieplural 
always conveying censure. In Italian, we lind 
the iiliiasi^A't da dell &t 1t>. 

• Airap'adam. The whito olephant, 
one of the eight whidl% according to 
Cndlqii mythology, su^iii the earth. 

4 AUde (proanunce >7e). Tlie north and 
south wings of a church. Latin, ^la 
(axilla, oscclla), through the French, aile, 
a whig. In German the navo of a 
church is schtfi\ and the aisle fliigel (a 
wing). In some church documents the 
aisles ai-e called alleys (walks), and 
hence the navo is still sometimes called 
the “rauWle aisle ” or alley. The choir 
of Lincoln Cathedral used to be called 
the “ Chanters’ alley; ” and Olden tells 
us that T^en he came to be church¬ 
warden, in 11538, he maiffe the Puritans 
“ come up the midd]^ alley on their 
knees to the raile.” • 

Aitob-bone of beef. aConruption of 
“ Naitch-beme,” i.e. the naunch-bone 

* (Latin, a'haunch or lUittock). 

Similailyr“an apron" in a eorriiptlon of a 
naitpcnm ; “an adder " is a corruption uf a nadder 
<Oia Bug., nMUtre). In otlier words, %e have 
revcrsrtl the order t thus “ a newt ’’ is an ewt; “ a 
nag " ia on uq iDaniah). Latin, a lioree. 

AJaj^ tMe tTreater, King of Sol'amis, i| 
a man of giant stature, dar^, and self- 
oonfident. Generally callea €'elgtm(A 


Ajax, because he was the son of Tel'a- 
mon. When the armour of Hector was 
awarded to losses instead of to himself, 
he turned maoirom vexation and stabbed 
himself.— lioiuer^s lliad^ and later poets. 

Ajax, the Lesn. Son of*Ollea8 (3 ^L)> 
King of Loihis, iirGroece. The night Troy 
was taken, he offered viol^ce to Cas¬ 
sandra, the prophetic daughter of^iam ; 
in consequence of which his smp was 
driven 0u a rock, and lie perished at sea. 
— Homer's Iliad, and later poets. 

“Ipsa (Juno), Juris rapidum jaculalae imbiliiis 
igiiein, a 

Disjeciique lates, e\ crtitiiuc a^uorn ventls ; 

' Tliuii) (Ajax) cxpirantHin transilxo ixioioio 
tlammas 

Turbine corripiiit, sropiiloiiiio inDxii ni-iUi) " 
Vtroil; jEneidt i, 4i, etc. 

Akbar. An Arabic word, meaning 
“ Very Great.” .^bar-Khan, the ‘‘very 
great Khan,” is applied especially to the 
Khan of llindCistan who reigned 1.5.0G- 
100 '). 


Ak'oan, the giant whom Rustau 
slew. {Persian mythology^ 

Ak'nman. The most malevolent gf 
all the Persian gods. • 

Alabama, U. B. America. Tlio name 
of an Indian tribe of the Mississippi 
Valley, meaning ” here we resti” 

Alabaster. A stone ^f great purify 
and whiteness, used for ornaments. So 
called from ” Alabastron,” in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounds. 


Aladdin, in the Arabian Niyhti^ 
Tales, obtains a magic lamp, and lias a 
splendid mlace built by the genius of the 
lump. He marries the* daughter of the 
sultan of China, loses his lamp, and his 
palace is transported to Africa. Sg* 
Walter Scott says, somewhat incor¬ 
rectly 


“ VniiiHlied into air like the iinlare of Alii(ldin."_ 

V The palace did not vanish into air,' 
*but transported to another place. 

AladdlA’a Lamp. The source of 
wealth and good fortune. After Aladdin 
came tg his wealth and W 9 g married, he 
Buffere(f his lamp to hang up and get 
rusty# 


“It was impngslble that a family, holding a 
doenmout svhich gave them access to the innst 
powerfitlii nolileinen in Scotland, should liaio 
suffered ft to remain unemployed, like Aiaddiu's 
riiBty Ismp."— 


Aladdin’s Bing, given him. by the 
African magician, was a preservative 
against every eviV*—Arabian Nights: 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 


Alad^Un’a Window. To finish A lad’- 
din'd Window — i.e. to attempt to com- 
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plete something begun by a great gonitis, 
out left imperfect. The genius of the 
lamp built a palace with twenty-four 
winaowB, all but one being set in frames 
of precious stones; the last was left for 
the sultan to 6uish; but oftcAr exhausting 
his treasures, the sulttin was obliged to 
abandon th^ task as hoj^less. 

Tait’s second {Jart of Dirtlen’s Absalom 
and Achxtophel is an Aladdin's TFindoto. 

Al'adiae (3 syl.}. The sagacious but 
cruel old king of Jerusalem in Tasso’s 
Jxrmalcm Delivered, book xx. This 
is a fictitious character, inasmuch as the 
Holy Land was at the time under the 
dominion of the caliph of Egypt. Alad- 
ino was slain by Itaymond. 

Al'ako. Son of Baro-De'vel, the 
groat god of the gtpsies. Tlie gipsies 
say that he will ultimately restore them 
to Assas in Assyria, their native country. 
The image of Alako has a pen in his left 
hand and a sword in liis rigiit. 

Alans. Large dogs, of various species, 
^nsed for hunting deer. 

“flkins^of animals slain In the chase were 
Btretclicd on the ^rroiiiid . . , and upon a henp 
of ihrse lay 3 alaus, ns they were called, x.e., wolf 
BrpyliouiKjH of the Itirgcsi: size."—A'tr W. licoH: The 
Taligmun, chap. vi. 

Alar'oon. ,King of Barca, who joined 
the annament of Egypt against the 
Crusaders. His men were only half 
anned.— Jerusalem Deli rered. 

Alarm. An outcry made to give 
e notice of danger. (Italian, alV arme, 
“to arms;” French, alarme.) 

Alar'um' Bell. In feudal times a 
’larum boll wa^ rung in the cjistle in 
times of danger to summon tlio retainers 
• to arms. A variant of alarm {q.v.). 

“ Awake t awake! 

llink' the nltiruin hell! Murder and treason !" 

tihakfspvare; Macbeth, ii. 3. 

Alas'napiu. Alamam's Uidij. In the 
Arabian Nights' Tales AlasiijAm lias 
eight diamond statues, but had To go in 
uest of a ninth more precious still, to 
ll*the vacant pedestal. The prize was 
ii^ouud in Hie lady who becam* his wife, 
at once the most beautiful and the most 
perfect of her race. * 

“Tliere la wHutln)? one pure and norfcct model, 
and that one, wherever it is to Im round, is like 
Alasnnni'B lady, worth them aU.’'-a£iir Walter 
Scott. 

Alaanam’s Mirror. The “touch¬ 
stone of virtue,” given to Alosnam by 
one of the Genii. If he looked in this 
mirror it informed him whether a damsel 
would remain to him faithful or no^. Ifk 
th« mirror remained unsullied so would 
the maiden; if it clouded, the maiden 


would provb faithless.— Arabian Nights: 
Trince Zeyn Alosnam, 

Alaa'tor. The evil genius of a house: 
a Nemesis. Cicero says: “ Who medi¬ 
tated killing himself that he might 
become the Aktslor of Augustus, whom 
he hated.” Shelley has a poem entitled 
“Alastor, or The Spirit of SQlitude,” 
The word is Greek (alastor, the aveng» 
big god, a title apiilied to 2 a 9 U 8 ) ; tlie 
Bomons had their Jupiter Yim^n; and 
we read in the Bible, ‘ ‘ Vengeance is 
mine. I will repay, saith the Lord ” 
(JBow.ccii. 19). 

* A^Uda. A Bomau legidn raised b} 
Jimus Ciesar in Gaul, and so called 
because they carried a lark's tuft on the 
top of their helmets. * 

Alawy. Tlio NiRs is so called by the 
Abyssiniuns. The word means* “tlie 
giant.” * 

Alb. The long white tunic (Latin, 
albus, white) bound round the waist 
with a girdle. The di'ess is emblematical 
of purity and continence, and worn by 
priests when saying Mass. 

Albadara. A bone whicli the Aralis 
say defies destruction, and which, at the 
resuirection, will bo tlie germ of the new 
body. The Jews called it Luz {q.v.) ; 
and the “ Os sacrum ” (y.r.) refers prob¬ 
ably to the same superstition. ^ ‘ 

Alban {St.), like St. Denis, is re¬ 
presented as ctn’yin^ his head between* 
his hands. jHi8*attributes are a swo^xi 
and a crown. • 

St. Aplinulisius, St. AiPiilfto, St. Dpniilpriu|>, 
.Sl ClirygoliuB, St. Hllarum, St. Leo, St. Lucaniio. 
Hr. LuolivQ, St. Piolia, St. Soliingia, ituil 8C\eiiil 
otlipr martyrs, are rcpioseuted as currying ilieir 
lieads in timir Iiaiuls. Aii artist's Imuglnig w;iy 
uf Idoutifying a headless truuk. 

Albania, Turkey, or rather tlie 
region about the Caucasus. The word 
moans the “ mountainous region.” 

Albanian Bat {An). “ Vn chapeatt 
iL I’Albanaise.” A sugar-loaf hat, such 
as was worn by the*Albanians in the 
sixteenth century. ^ * 

Alba'no Stone or Poperi’no, used by 
the I^pmans in building ; a volcanic tufa 
quarried at Alba'no. 

Albany. iBcotlaud, (6!;^ Albin.) 

Alba’tl.^ The white brethi^. Certain 
Christian fanatics of the Tl^urteenth 
centmy, so called because they dressed 
in wtuto. Also the recently baptised. 
(Latin.) 

Alltatoou. The larg^^t of web- 
looted birds, called by sailprs the Caps 
Sha^,*Sioiti its frequenting the Cape of 
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Good Hope, It gor^ itself, and then 
flits motionless upon me waves. It is said 
to simp'in the air, because its flight is a 
gliding without any apparent motion of 
ra long wiifto. Sailors sav it is fatal to 
shoot on albatross. Coleridge’s Ati- 
■^ient Manner is founded on this super¬ 
stition. _ 

> Albert {,An). A chaip from the 
waistcodi pocket to a button in front of 
the Waistcoat. So called from “Prince 
Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria. 

■ Wlj^n he went to Birmingham, in 1849, 
he was presented by the jewellef^ of the 
ntown with such a chain, and the fa^uii 
took the public fancy. 

Al)^rtaz'so (in Orlando Fwnoso') 
mai-ned Alda, daughter of Otho, Duke of 
Saxony. His sonf wore Hugh or Ugo, 
and ^ulke or Fulco. From this family 
springs the fioyal Family of England. 

Albia'zar (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
^One of the leaders of the Arab host which 
Moined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. A chief in rapine, not 
in knighthood bred.” (Book xvii.) 

Alblgen’MS (4 syl.). A common name 
for fiereties prior to the Reformation ; so 
called from the Albigoois, inhabitants of 
the district which now is the.department 
o^the Tam, the capital of which was Albi. 
It was here the persecution of the Re¬ 
formers began, under the direction of 

* Pope Innocent III., in ^209. The Wal- 
jlen'ses rose after them? but are not 
unfrd^uently confounded with them. 

* Albln. Aflame at one time applied 
to the northern part of Scotland, cafled 
by the Romans ” Caledonia.” This 
was the part inhabited by the Piets. 
The Scots migrated from &otia in the 
North of Ireland, and acquired mastery 
under Kenneth M’Alpin in 843. In 
poetry Scotland is called Albin. 

Gflelic, m'lp; Keltic, alp, our Alps. Aliiln is 
either Ailp^n son ut the hills, i.e,, the bill- 
country, nr AlpAtUn (hilly iBlsnd). Allianla 
means the “ hilly country,’' 

“ Woe to his kindred, and woe^o hie cause. 

When Albin her claymore inmsnantly draws." 

Campbell ;^LoAieVs WamlHg. 

AlM'no. A term originally iEpplied 
by the Portuguese to tiio^e negroes who 
were mottled with white ^tl; but now 
•appilied to those who are bSm with red 
eyes anj^hite hair. Albinos are found 
emoofiwkiie people os well as among 
negroq^ The t«m is also applied to 
beasts andpIaatB. (Latin, albus, white.) 

AlblB<lfcpo«til* Oliver WfindeU 
Holmes, in &e Autocrat of the Breat 
(c^p. tiii.), qiealft eff 


White as one of the sweet Albino 
poets,” whose ” plaintive song ” he 
admires. It limplies some deficiency of 
virility, as albinism suggests weakness, 
and pombly is meant as a play ujiou 
the name inr this particulaSr instance, 

Al'blon. ^ En|knd, so named from 
the ancient inhuDitaut^ called Albio'nSs. 
The usual etymology of albus (lyhite), 
said to have been given by Julius Ctesar 
in allusibn to the ‘‘white cliffs,” is quite 
untenable, os an old Greek treatise, the 
De Mundo, formerly ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle, mentions the islands of »Albion 
and leme three hundred years before 
the invasion of Cmsar. Prolwibly 
‘‘ Albion ” or Albany was the Celtic 
name of all Great Britain, subsequently 
restricted to Scothmd, and then to the 
Highlands of Scoxlaiid. Certainly the 
inliabitants of the whole island are im¬ 
plied in the word AlbioaSs in Festus 
Avienus’s account of the voyage of 
Hamilcor in the fifth century n.c. (See 
Axbin.) 

" Beyond the Pillnrs of HercnlBii is the oresn 
which flows round the earth, and in iuare 2 \eiy 
larpre islands tsitUed Britannia, viz., Albion and 
18i h6."—Be Mundo, Hec, lii. 

Al'blon. Son of the king of this 
island when Oberon held his -^!ourt in 
what we call Kensington,^ Gardens. He 
was stolen by the elfin Milkah, and 
brought up in fairyland. When nine¬ 
teen years of age, ne fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of King O'beron, but 
was driven nrom tlie empire by the iiia^ 
dignant monarch. Albion invaded the 
territo^,, but was slivia in the battle. 
When Kenna knew thi^, she jioured the 
juice of moly over the dead body, and it 
changed into a snow-drop.—3’. Tickell., 

Albion tbo Giant. Fourth son of 
Neptune, sixth son of Osiris, and brother 
of Hercules, his mother being Amphi- 
trlta. - Albion the Giant was put by his 
*7athe]%a possession of the isle of Britain, 
where he %peedily subdued the Samo- 
theans, the first inhabitants. ^His 
brother Bergion ruled over Ireland and 
the Orkneys. Another of %iia brothers 
was L^trigo, who subjected Italy. {See 
W. Harrison’s Introduetim to Hulmshed'a 
Chronicle^ 

AlbnCa'ca’s Damsel (in Orlando 
Furioao) is Angelica. Albracca is the 
capital of Cath^ (Q'-v.). * * 

Albmn. A blank book for scraps. 
The Romans applied the word to oert^ 
tables overlaid witil gypsum, on which 
wero inscribed the annals of the chief 
priests, the edicts of the preetors, and 
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rulos relutiug to civil matters. In the 
Hicldle Ages, “ album ” was the general 
name of a register or list ;^o called from 
being kept either on a white {albux) board 
with black letters, or on a (black board 
with white loiters. For the eamo reason 
the boards in cliurchet for jiotices, and 
the boai'ds in universities contjiining the 
names of the eollcgu men, are called 
albunie. 

Aloa'de (3 syl.l. A mamstibto is so 
called in Spain and PortiigtH. The word 
is the Arabic al caih (the judge). 

I 

Alcaic Verse or Aleaics. A Grepk 
and Latin metro, so called from A laeos, 
a lyric poet, who inv^oiited it. Each line 
is divided into two parts, thus: 

The first two lines of each stanza of Ihe 
ninth odo of Horace are in Alcaics. The 
lirst two lines of the ode run thus, and 
in the same metro: 

“ Sec liDw Soi'iififi Kro:oi>t w iLli Its wintry snow, 

And \\c:ir.v uoodl.inds iK'nd willi llic toilsome 
wcntlu." 

*' Aleanitara {Order of). A military 
and religious order instituted in TiM by 
Alfonso IX., King of (lastilo, to com¬ 
memorate the taking of Alcantara from 
the Moors. The sovereign of Spain is, 
ex-officio, heatT of the Ordeu. A resusci¬ 
tation of the order of St, Julian of the 
rear-tree, instituted by Fernando Gomez 
in II70, bettor known by tho French 
title St. Jnlien da Ihirier. The badge 
^f tlio order was a pear-tree. 

AlcastflS (is •Jerasahm Belirered), 
Tho Oap'aneus of tho Unisaders, leader 
of 6,000 foot soldiers from Helvetia. 

• 

Al'cc (2 syl.). One of tho dogs of 
Actio'on. The w'ord means “ stron^h.” 

Alceste (2 syl.). The hero of Mo- 
licre’s Mi-sauthrope. Not unlike dihakeb 
speare’s character of Timon.* • 

AJlobemilla or Lady’s Mantle. The 
a-lchemist’s^lant; so called because al¬ 
chemists couooted the dew of Its leaves 
for their operations. Lady mcins the 
Virgin Mary, to whom the plant was 
dedicated. • 

Al^emy (Al'-ki-m?) is tiie Arabic 
al kimia (the secret art); so called 
not only because it was carried on in 
secret, but liecause its main objects were 
the throe ^rcat secrets of science -the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold, • 
the universal solvent, and the elixir of 
hie. 


Alclm'e^n. A generic name for a 
first-rate carver in wood. 

* “ Tocula iionam • 

Fagiua, ccel&tuiii divltit oiins AlcimcdonMs.” 

Virgil; Kclogae, in. 3U. 

Aloi'na. The personification of car¬ 
nal pleasure in Orlando Furio,sQ; th^ 
Circe of classic fable, and Lots of the 
Arabians. She enj'oycd Jier lovers for a 
time, and t^en changed them into trees,* 
stones, fountains, or beasts, as her fancy 
dictated. © 

Aloinoo poma dare (to give apples _ 
to Alcyidu.s). To carry coals to Ifew- 
(jastle: sending cider to Herefoi-dshire. 
The* orclianls of Alcinfius, King of- 
Corcyra (Corfu), were famous for their 
fruits. ^ 

Aloofribaa Th^ pseudonym of 
Habelais in his (targautaa and I'aata- 
f/rael. Alcofribas Nasicr is^au ann|'ram 
of “ Fran(,’oi.s liabclais.” The intro¬ 
duction runs thus: “Tho inestimable 
life of tho great Gargautua, father of 
I’antagruel, heretofore composed by M. 
Alcofribas, abstractor of tho (quint¬ 
essence, a book full of iiuutagruclisin.” 

Alcultb* montioued by the Venerable 
Bede, is Dumbarton. 

Aldabella or Aldahcllc (in Orlantlo 
Fariom). Sister of Olivio'ro and 
Brandimartc, daughter of Monodant^s, 
and wife of Orlando. • 

Aldabella. A marchioness of Florence, 
who gave cutA'tainmcnt to the mug- * 
nates of the city. She was very liuuus 
some, heartless, and arrogant. When 
Fazio became rich wifh Bartoldo’* 
ra«uey, Aldabella inveigled him from 
his wife, and his wife, out of j'oalousy, 
accused her husband of being privy to 
Bartoldo’s death. Fazio being con¬ 
demned for murder and robbery, his 
wife Bianca accused Aldabella of in¬ 
veigling him, and the marchioness was 
condemned by the Duke of Ilorence to 
sqiend the rest of her life in a nunnery. 

—JJean Mtlman ; Fazif, . ^ 

Aldeb'arail. The sun in Ai'abian 
mythology. In astronomy, the star 
called»tlie JiuW^eye in the constellation 
Taui’us. (Arabic al the, debaran.) 

Alderiifa& One of the seniors or 
elders. NVw applied to a class of* 
magistrates in corporate to^s. In 
Lond^ an aldennon is the chim magis¬ 
trate m a ward appointed by ejection. 
There are also aldermen of tne County 
Council. • 

A turkey is called an alderman, both 
*fro^ its prasence in aldermanic feastS| 
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and also because of its rea and purple 
colours about the head and ueck, wMch 
make it a sort of poultry aldoftnan. 

Ah alde\itMn in chains, by a similar 
elfort of ^it, is a turkey hung with 
sausages. 

• Alderman (^»). A burglar’s tool; 
a crow])ar for forcing safes. So called 

• from tlie high rank it holds with 

burglary • 

Aftierman {An). A cant tSrm for 
half-a-crowu. Au alderman as chief 
‘ mo^strate is' half a king in his own 
ward ; and half a crowu is half ^ king, 

Aldgate Pomp. A (h-anf/M on 
AldyaU Pump. A cheque with no 
effects. A worthless bill. The pun is 
eu the word (bought, which means 
either an order on a bank for money or 
a Biif) of liquor. 

Al'dlbo-ronte-phosoo-plioriilo. A 

courtier in Henry Carey’s farce culled 
Chro'HOH-ho’ton-tnol'ogos. 

Aldiger (in Orlando Fnrioso). 
Buo’vo’s son, of the house of Clormont, 
who lived in Ag'rismont Custle. lie 
Avas brother of Malagi'gi and "Vivian; all 
Christians. 

Aldine (2 syl.). Leader of the second 
suuadrou of Arabs W'ho joined the EgyiJ- 
tiaii ar^mmeut against the Crusaders. 
— 7Wa'4o ; JcnisaU’in JJdivcrvd, (JSce 
' "SvrHAX.) • 

• AVUne Editions.* Editions of the 
Greek and I^tiii classics, j)ublished and 

•’printed uimIct the supenntendeuco of 
Aldo Manuz'io, his father-in-law AuA'ea 
of A^olo, and his son Paolo (1490-1597) ; 
most of them in small octavo, and all 
noted for tlieir accuracy. The father 
invented the type called italics, once 
called Aldine, and first used in printing 
Virgil, 1501. 

Al’dingar {Sir). Steward of Qtieen 
Eleanor, wife ef Henry II. He im¬ 
peached her fidelity, and submitted to 
a combat to substantiate his charge; 
but an angel, in the shape of a child, 
established the queen’s inuodnee.— 
Percy's Peliques. 

Ale is the Scandinavian M, called eah 
• in OUT isl^d. Been writteir^»r, even in 
the reignof Jaiqes 1., is the Anglo-Saxon 
hear, from bei'i (barley). A leverage 
made* from barl^ is mentioned % 
Tadtufl and even Hferodotus. Hops were 
iuti*oduce<9-^<im Holland and used for 
brewing in 1524, but their use was pro¬ 
hibited. by Act of Parliament hi l^o—% 


prohibition which soon fell into disuse. 
Ale is made from pale malt, whence its 
light colour ;^orter and stout from malt 
more highly dried. Boer is the general 
word, and .in many poits of Euglund 
includes ale, porter, anfi stout. The 
Avord ale viaa nAroduood by the Danes, 
and the word beer by the Teutons. 
Among London brewcHrs behr means the 
dark form, called also stout or peffter. 

“ CiillcAftlo lunonK nion ; but by the (tods I'alloil 
boor.”—Tne AlvismAl. 

Aleberry, a corruption of nle-bree. 
A drink made of hot ale, spic^ sugar, 
and toast. Bums speaks of the bai’ley- 
brde (Anglo-Saxon on», broth). 

“ Causp an alebprry to he made for her, and put 
into It powder of miiiphor." — r/m ruthwuu to 
Health. 

Ale-dagger (^n). A dagger used 
in self-defence in ale-house brands. 

“Ho that drinkes wiib nitlrra tiiiiat not bo 
without bin ale-diiK(for.’’ (iriWj), (<S'tr N. H. n.) 

I'iprec PoniiilCHMo Hiiyn .—“All tliat will not. . . 
wearo alo-lioiiao diifrsfors at your backon rnbonbi 
abstam from tav orimj."—Seo (ihakeepeaie A'oricly, 

Ale-draper, a tapster. Ale-draperu, 
the selling of ale, etc. • • 

“No otlipi oci'iipiitioii binp T lull tobonn iilp- 
draper.”—7/. Chvlth ; KiiiA-hurta' Utnime, l.'iP.'. 

Ale Knight (An). A kui^it nf the 
ttlo-tub, a tippler, a sot. ^ 

Ale-ellver. A yearly tribute naiil to 
the corporatiou of Loiitlon, as a lu-eiico 
for selhug ale. 

Ale-stake. Tlie pole set up before 
ale-houses by way of “ sigu.” A biisn 
AA’as very often tlxyd to its top, A 
taveni. • 

“A garland bad Ii<* set iiprin bin bead 
An gieat an it u ereiu lor an ale-ntiike “ 

Chancer. ■ 

“ I know many an ale-ntakc." 

Uawkina : Mvglieh Drama, i. loo. 

Ale-wlfe. The landlady of au ale¬ 
house or ale-stand. 

Aleato. One of the Furies, Avhoso 
head was Covered with snakes. 

“ Then like Alecto, terrible to i lew, • 

Or lll.e Medusa, tue Clrcansian Krew." 

• JJuole: Jcrunalem Llslivered. b. a f. 

Aleptoriaa Stone (An). A stone, 
said to be of talismamc power, found 
in the stomach of cocks. Those who 
possess it are strong, brave, and wealthy. 
Milo of Crotoua owed his strength to 
this talisman. As a philtre it has the 
power of preventing thirst or of assuag¬ 
ing it. (Greek, alectbr, a'cock.) 

' Aleotromanoy. Divination by a 
codk. Draw a circle, and write in 
succession round it the letters of the 
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alphabet, on each of which lay a grain 
of corn. Then put a cock iu the centre 
of the circle, and watch w^at grains he 
eats. The letters will prognosticate the 
answer. Libanius and Jamblicus thus 
discovered wlfo was to succeed the 
emperor Valons. The cock ate the 

5 rains over the letters t, h, e, o, d = 
'heod [orus], ‘^Ireek alector^ cock; 
inant(:i\iy divination. 

Aleria (in Orlando Furiontf). One 
of the Amazons, and the best beloved of 
the ten wives of Guido the Savage. 

Aleri. To be on the watch. From 
the Latin circluii, part, of erig^rc, to 
sot upright; Italian, crto ; French, erte^ 
a watch-tower. Hence the Italian stare 
aW erta, the Spanish estar alcrta, and 
tlio French ctre d I'eete, to bo on the 
watch. 

Alesslo. The lover of Liza, in Bel- 
li'iii’s opera of La Honmmbula (Scribe’s 
libretto). 

Ale'tbes (3 syl.). An ambassador 
fiom EgTOt to King Aradino. Ho is 
roproseutecl as a man of low birth raised 
to the highest rank, subtle, false, de¬ 
ceitful, and wily .—Tasso ; Jermalent 
Delivered.. 

Alexander Vtnd the Bobber. The 

robber’s name was Diomedes.— Oesta 
Jtomanormn, cxlvi. 

Yoti are thinking of Parmenio, and I 
of Alexander —t.r., you are thinking 
i^’hat yon ought to receive, and I what 
I ougnt to give; you are thinking of 
those costigatedf Irewarded, or gifted; 
but I of my own position, and what 
punishment, reward, or gift is con¬ 
sistent with my rank. The allusion is 
to the ,tale about Parmen'io and Alex¬ 
ander, when the king said, “ 1 consider 
‘"not what Parmenio should receive, but 
what Alexander should give.” o c 
Only t wo A Uxanders. Alex^ndtf,.' said, 
** There are but two Alexanders—the 
.invincible son of Philip, and the inimit¬ 
able painting of the hero by ApgUSs.” 

The continence of Alexamer, Having 
gained the battle of Issue (b.o. 3?8) the 
family of King Darius fell into his 
hand; but he treated the iadies as 
queens, and observed the greatest de¬ 
corum towards them. A eunuch, having 
escaped, told Darios of*this noble con¬ 
tinence, and Darius could not but admire 
such nobili^ in a rival.— Atrian Ana¬ 
basis of Alexander', iv. 20. {See Con- 
SINNNOE.) , 

AlexMider, so Paris, son ol Priam, 


was called b^ the shepherds who brought 
him up. 

Alexander of the NortlK Charles 
XII. of Sweden, so called fr^m his mili¬ 
tary achievements. He was conquered at 
Pultowa, in Russia (1709), hy Czar Peter 
the Great (1682-1718). 

“ Rei)rc8sms her** 

Tlio frantic Alcxnuder of the Noi'th.” 

Tltonixou ; Winter, * 

The Persian A lexander. SandjSr G117- 
1158). * 

Alexander the Oorreotor. Alex¬ 
ander Crudeu, author of the “Conedrd- 
aRco to the Bible,” who petitioned 
Parlhimeut to constitute him “ Corrector 
of the People,” and went about con¬ 
stantly witli a sponge to wipe out the 
licentious, coarse, profane chalk 
scrawls which mot his eye. (1701- 
1770.) « 

Alexander’s Beard. A smooth 
chin, no beard at all. An Amazonian 
chin. 

“ Disgraced i ct with Alexander’s beurdo." 

Oascotgue; The Steeh Glas. 

Alexandra (in Orlando Purioso). 
Oronthea’s daughter; the Amazon 
queen. 

Alexandra, so Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam, is called. The two names are 
mere variants of each other. ^ 

Alexan'drlan. Anything from the 
East was so called by the old chroniclers < 
and romancers^ Because Alexandria was 
the dep6t from ^hich Eastern stores* 
reached Europe. ^ 

“ Reclined on Alexandrian cariiets (i.o., Ferainn)f 

* Bose; Orlando Furioso, x, 87. 

Alexandrian Codex. A manuspript 
of the Scriptures iu Greek, which be¬ 
longed to the library of the patriarohs 
of Alexandria, in Africa, a.d. 1098. 
In 1628 it was sent as a present to 
Charles I., and (in 1753) was placed in 
the British Museum. It is on p^hmeut, 
in uncial letters, and contou^ the Sep- 
tuagiut version (except the Psalms), a 
part of the New Testament, and the 
Epistles of Clemens Bom&nus. 

Alexandrian* Library. Founded 
by Ptolemy Soterj in Alexandria, in 
The lale is that it was burnt 
'partly Aiusumed in 391; but when • 
the city fml into the hands olS^e calif 
Omar, in 642, the Arabs fonno’ bocto 
soffidAi to ** heat the baths of the city 
for six months. ” It is said that u con¬ 
tained 700,000 volumes. • 

Alexandrian SobooL An academy 
8f literafureliy Ptolemy, son of.La'gos, 
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especially famous for its CTammarions 
and mathematicians. Of its gram- 
marians*&iH most noted are ArJkitarchos, 
Harp&cra'tiAn, and Eratos'theuSs; and 
of its matlematicians, Ptolemy and 
Euclid, the former an astronomer, and 
4he latter the geometer whose Elmmita 
are still very generally used. 

• Alexandrine Age. From a.d. 323 
to 640, w^cu Alomudria, iu 'Egypt, was 
tlie coa^'e of science and literature. 

Alexandrine Philosophy. The 

•sys^ni of the Gnostics, or Platoniaed 
foim of Christianity. • . 

* Alexan'drlnes (4 syl.). ladibic 
verses of 12 or 13 syllables, divided into 
two parts between the sixth and seventh 
syllable; so calle<^because they wore 
first employed iu a metrical romauce of 
Jllexthmcr Greats commenced by 
Lambert-li-Cors, and continued by 
Alexandre de Bomay, also called Alex¬ 
andre de Pai'is. The final line of the 
Spenserian stanza is an Alexandrine. 


“ A iiecdICBs Alexandrine encla the Bonf?, 
Whirli, like n wounded snake, | drags Its slow 
length along.” 

Vope: Emty on Criifcisw, Part ii., lines avJ-7. 


Alexandrite (4 syl.). A variety of 
chrysobery found in the nuca-slato of 
the Urals. So named from Czar Alex¬ 
ander II. (1818, 1855-1881), because it 
shea’s the Bussian colours, green and 
red. 

I 

Alexis {St.) . Patron l^nt of hermits 
oud beggars. The stdty goes that he 
lived on nis firiiher’s estate as a hermit 
fill death, but was never recognised. 

He is represented^ in Christian aft, 
with a pilgrim’s habit and staff. Some- 
.times ho w drawn as if extended on a 
mat, Mrith a letter in his hand, dying. 


AUh’der {fatlm of alt). .The most 
ancient and chief of the scandina'vian 
Odin, father of the .£sir, or 

gods. 

Alfia'na.* (iSi9«*H0BBB.) 

Alfiur'. The good and* bad genii of 
the Soandina'viaus. 

• • 

AlflMlm {home of the good genii). A 
celestial city mhabitiBd by^he elves and 
fairies. (JSoaatcUnavian mgthglogy.) 

KltoaufUL An instrument for ex* 
traotin^rallB. So called from Alfonse 
Ferri, jt surgeon of Naples, wft) in- 
ventkl it. (1662.) 

AlfwMdIifr TaUMU Astronoiiuccd 
tables constructed in 1252, by Isaac 
Hazau, ,a Jewish xahbi, who*naiaed* 


them in honour of his patron, Alfonso 
X., King of Castile, sumamed “The 
Wise.’’ ^ 

Alfonso, to whom Tasso dedicated 
his Jerusaleh Delivered, ,was Alfonso 
d’Este, Dukb of ^rrara. 

Alfonso XI., ' of Castile, whose 
“ favourite ” was Leou#i*a de Guzmau. 
Being threatened witli excommunilation 
unless h^put her away (as Leonora was 
in love with Ferdinando, a brave officer), 
the king created Ferdinando Marquis 
of Montreal, and gave him the hj^nd of 
his mistress in marriage. As soon as 
FCTdinaudo discovered who Leonora 
was, he restored her to the king, and 
retired to a monastciy.— Donizetti's 
Opera, La Favonta. 

ALRrod's Soholstls. Werfrith, Bisliop 
of Worcester; Ethelstan and Werwulr, 
two Mercian priests; PlegmUud (a 
Mercian), afterwards Aichbishop of Can¬ 
terbury; Asscr a Welshman; Grimbald, 
a great French scholar, etc., invited over 
to England by King Alfrod. ^ 

Al'garslfej(3 syl.). Sou of Cambus- 
can, and brother of Canl'bulo, who 
“wonTheod'orato wife.” It was in the 
“ Squire’s Tale,” by Chaucer, but was 
never flnishofl, (See Can^/de.) 

” Call bim up tliat left half told 
The story of C'amhuscan IH)Ii1, 

Of Oamball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Cunace to wife.'' 

Milton 1 II PenseroBo, 

Al'gebra is the Arabic al gebr (the, 
equalisation), “the supplementing and 
equalising (process); called because 
the problsms are solvea by equations, 
and the equations are made by supple¬ 
mentary terms. Fancifully identified. 
with the Arabian chemist Gebir. 


Algrlnd, of Spenser, is meant for 
Grindal, Biriiop of Loudon iu the be- 
ginniu|i of Elizabeth’s reign. He was 
a Mai^ exile, and not a very cordial 
co-operatorVith Bishop Parker. 

“ The bills where dwelled holy satntB • 

I reverence and adore; 

Not fsr themseh es, but for tUS Saints, 
Which bad been dead of yore. 

An4uow they been to beavsa for went, 
Tnelr good is with them go \ 

Their sample to us only lent, 

Tbatals we mougbt do so. 


“ BbepMerds tbey weren of the best, 

And lived in lowly leas, 

And sitb their souls be now at rest. 

Why done weAbem disease ? 

Such one be wm (M I ha^-e beSrd) 

Old Algrlnd often salne, ' 

That whuonie was the dwt shepherd, 

And lived with little gain.” . 

SclognB vii. 


AHiaai’lira. The palace of the 
ancient Moors in Qrana'da. Tho word 
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is the Arabic al-hamra, or at full length 
kaP-at al hamra (the red castle). 

AIL Cousin and son-ki-law of Ma¬ 
homet, the beauty of whose eyes is with 
the Persians proverbial; itisomuch that 
the highest term they ^omploy to express 
beauty is Ayn (eyes of Ali).— 

Chardin. ^ 

AliiM. “You have as many aliases 
as Kobin of Bugshot,” one ^of Mac- 
heath’s gang: he was Robin 'of Bag- 
shot, alias Gordon, alias Bluff Bob, alias 
Carbuncle. «ftas Bob Booty.— Gay: The 
Beggars Opera. 

Alibi (elsewhere). A plea of havifig 
been at another place at the time that 
an offence is alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted. 

“KcAcr iiiiiid llie fbiaactcr, nnd stick to tlie 
alley Id. NoUiiiik like an alley bl, Satniny, ti<>- 
tliiiiff.”—OtcA-ciie; JbcLwiek Papers. 

AUbl Clock (An), 1887. A dock 
which strikes one hour, while the hands 
oiut to a different time, the real iiiiio 
eiiig neitlier one nor the other. 

r Aliboron. Mai (re Ahboron. Mr. 
Jackass.*^ Aliboron is the name of ii 
jackass in La Fontaine's Fables. {See 
Gonin.) . 

AliCOt The foster-sister of Robcrl lo 
Diiible, and bride of Rumbaldo, the 
Norman troubadour. She aimc to Pa- 
lonno to place in the duke’s Itand Jier 
mother’s will, which he was enjoined 
not to read till ho was a virtuous man. 
•When Bertram, his llcnd-father, tempted 
his son to evil, Alice proved his good 
genius; and \dien, at lust, Bertram 
chiimed his soiil as the price of his ill 
deeds, Alice read the “will,” and won 
•him from the evil one.— Meyerbeer's 
Opera^ Boberto il Diaeolo, 

Alloc Brand. Wife of Lord Richard, 
cursed with the “ sleepless eye.” Alice 
signed Urgou the dwarf thrice vuith th^ 
sign of the cross, and he b^canle “ the 
fairest knight in all Scotland; ” when 
AHob recognised in him her own brother. 
—Sir WalLir Scott : The La^y of the 
Lake, iv. Iz. 

AUobl'no {wing-drooped). Al!evil,in 
The In ferno of Dante. 

• 

Allok and Sandle. Contritions of 
Alexander: the one being Alex’ and the 
other 'xander. 

Al'loon. Tlie seventh heaven, to 
which Assrael conveys the spirits of the 
just. {Mahometan mythology.) , 

Alien Priory {An). A prioiy wliich 
owes allegiance to another priory. A 


sub-priory, *like Rufford Abbey, Notts, 
whitih was under the prior of Itievuulx 
in Yorkshire. 

Allfbn'fnron, the giant, pon Quixote 
attacked a flock of sheep, which he 
declared to bo the army' of the giant 
Alifanfaron. Similarly Ajax, in a tit ox 
madness, foil upon a flock of sheep, 
which he mistook for Grecian piances. 

Al'ilat. 'The nanio by vdhich the 
Arabscadore nature, which the^ f.^opre- 
sont by a crescent moon. 

Allprando (in Jerusalem Belivee'ed). • 
One of the Christian knights. Having 
(lisqpvorcd the armour of Rinolclo cast 
on one side, he took it to Godfrey, who 
very naturally inferred that Rinaldo hud 
been slain. {See Gen. xxxvii, 31-85.) 

Al'lrls. Sultan di Lower Buchar'ia. 
Under the disguised name of Fer’a.,uor/, 
ho accompanied Lalla Robkh, his be¬ 
trothed, from Dellii, and won her heart hy 
his ways, and the tales ho told on the 
journey. The lady fell in love with the 
poet, and was delighted to find, on the 
morning of the Avcdcling, that Foramnrz 
was, in fact, the sultan, her intended 
husband.— Moure : Lalla Ruokh. 

Al Kader {(he Oil I nr flrn re). A 
particular night in tlie month Ramad- 
han, w'hen the Arabs say that angels 
descend to earth, and Gabj iol ivvoal/T to 
man tlm decrees of God.— ^Tl Kuran, 
ch. xcviii. ^ 

^ AlkaJlOSt. * The hyjiothetical nni- 
vcrsal solvent. The word was iiiVfeute?! 
by Paracelsus. 4 ^ 

Al Rakim (pronounce Rah-keem'). 
The dog in the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus. 

Al'Sirat (Arabian, /he path). The 
bridge over hell, no wider than the 
edge of a sword, across which every one 
who entei’S heaven must pass. (J/«- 
hometan theology.) • 

AIL Everything, 'i Our all,” oveiy- 
thing we possess. « 

“ Onr nil is at. stake." 

.idiiiMii: mate of irnr. 

All* and Sotae. “One and all.” 
(Old English, ealle att somme, all at once, 
altogether.) • 

“ Now stoi* J4nir noses, vesUers, all anil soiiie.” 

OrpiifH: Absalom imd. Avhito)thel. '• 

All and Sundry. All wlvbput ex¬ 
ception. 

“ He in\ I'Pil all and snmlry (o p vrtake^reelj’ at 
lieoiuen cakeanilale."-~HaI( Vu%ne. 

AH cannot do alL Horace says, 
“Non omnia possiunus omnes.” Ger- 
^naji pfovefb, “Ein jeder kanu nicht 



All SoniB’ l)ay 


All Fools' ii&.y 8S 


alles.” All are not equally clever. Or 
rather, “Be not surprised t#at I conuot 
do •what %ou can do, for we are not all 
exactly aSke.” 

AU Fools' Day (April Ist). (See 
ArniL Fool.) 

All* Fours. A gome of cords; so 
called from the, four points that are at 
stake, fiz. High, Low, Jack, on^ Game. 

on all fours is to crawl about 
on knees and hands like a little child, 

ft does not tjo on all /e«»'if%iean8 it 
does not suit in every minute particular; 
it does not fully satisfy the demana. It 
liinp.s as a quadruped whidi does not go 
on all its four legs. Omnis comparatio 
chutdlcat (all simjes limp). 

" No Bhuilc cun go ou all-fours " 

• • Macaulaj/. 

All’ballown Summer. The second 
summer, or the summerly time which 
sets in about All-Hallows-tide. Called 
by the French, L'ke de St. Martin 
(trom October 9th to NovemlMjr 11th). 
Also called St. Luke’s Summer (St. 
Luke's Bay is October 18th). The 
Indian summer. Shakespeaie uses the 
term— 

"Nurcwpll, tlKiii Utter Billing; farewell, All- 
tiallowii Suiiiuier I ” 

0 1 /!'. i. s. 

All rfallow’8 Day (November 1st). 
The French call it Toii^nint, which we 
have translated All Saints^Day. Hallow- 
tnas«is All-Saints’ mstival. (Anglo- 
Saxon, hal%g% but Hdlig-nmidth was 
•Sep tember, and Hdlig-dteg was simply 
a Holy-day.) 

All Hallows’ Eve. The Scotch tradi¬ 
tion is, that those bom on All Hallows’ 
Eve have the gift of doublo sight, and 
commanding powers over spirits. Mary 
Avenel, on this supposition, is made 
to see thw White Lady, invisible to less 
gifted visions. 

“ Being lioijp on All-ballnwB' Bve, stio (Mary 
A venol) WHS siiiipoaeil to lio investeil with power 
over the in\ iBible world." (."ire Sir Walter iScott .* 
'yVie Moruistcrp, ebap. xiv.) 

All In alL Ft? is all in all to me^ 
that is, the dearest object,of my affec¬ 
tion. ^ God shall be ail tn all means all 
creation shall be absorbed or gathered 
into God^ The phrase is also used ud- 
verbiallf; meaning altogether, as 

“Tnk# him lor all in all, 

] flball nut look upon bis like airain.” 

^ Hhakatpeare: Samlet, U. S. 

All In Wrons* A drama, by 
Murphy, borrowed from Deatbuc]feB,4he* 
French dhunatist. 


All la loat that is put in a ri\ou dish, 
In Latin, ^^Pertusum quicquid iufuu- 
dltur in dolium, perit.” (It is no use 
helping thb insolvent.) • 

All ia«notigold that glittera or 
gllatera. Trust not to appearances. In 
Latin, “ Nulla fides fKuu.” 

Not all that tompta your wandoriifl^ eye» 

And lieedleBa hearts is lawful prize, 
eNor ail that glistora gold." 

dray s The Cat and the Quid Fteh. 

All my Bye (and) Betty Blartln. 

All nonsense. Joe Miller sajfs that a 
Jack Tar went into a foreign church, 
where he heard some oue uttering Uiese 
words—.4A ! mihi, hea’te Marline (All! 
[grant] me, Blessed Martin). On giviug 
on account of Ids adventure, Jack said 
he could not make much out of it, but it 
seemed to him very like “All my eye 
and Betty Martin.’’ Grose has “ Mflii 
beat® Mairinis” [mc]. The shortened 
phrase, “ All iny eye,’’ is very cominon. 

All one. The same in effect. An¬ 
swers the same purjiose. ^ 

All-overiail. A familiar Atpression 
metiniug all orei tU at e/ise. “ I feel all- 
overish,” not exactly ill, bqt iincoin- 
fortablo all over. Tlio precursor of a 
fever, influenza, ague, el^i. 

All Salnta or yill Hallows. In 010 
the Pope of Homo ordered that the 
heathen I’anthoon should be converted 
into a Christian church, and dedicated 
to the honour of all martyrs. Tha» 
festival of All Saints was first held ou 
May Ist, hut in the.vcar 834 it was 
changed to November 1st. ‘ ‘ Hallows ’ ’ 
is from the Anglo-Saxon hdUg (holy). 

All Serene, derived from the Spanish* 
word serena. In Cuba the word is used 
os a countersign by sentinels^ and is 
about equivalent to our “All right,” or 
“All’s weU.” 

• All fouls’ Day. The 2nd of No¬ 
vember, so*callod because the Boman 
Catholics on that day seek by jprftyer 
audalm^vingto'alleviate tl)p sufferings 
of souls m purgatory. It was first insti¬ 
tuted imthe monastery of Clugny, in 993. 

According to tradition, a pilgrim, re¬ 
turning fi»m the Holy Loud, was com¬ 
pelled by* a storm to land ou a mcky 
island, where he found a hermit, who 
told him that among the cliffs of the 
island was on opening into iufomal 
regions through which, huge flames as¬ 
cended, and where the groans of the 
^nppnted were distinctly audible. The 
pilgnm told Odilo, abbot of Clumy, of 
this; and the abbot appointed the day' 
following, w^ich was November 2nd, Co 



All the go 
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Alliteration 


be set apart for the benefit of souls in 
purgatory, ^ 

All the go. All the fasliion. Drapers 
will tell you th^t certain gocsls “go off 
well.” They are in great demand, all 
tlie mode, quite in voguf. * 

“ Her carte in liung jji the West-end shops, 

WiyLi her name iii full on the white helow; 

And iHI diiy long there's a leg urowd stops 
To look; At the lady who's “ all the go.” 

SuHB; OallaUv of Babifloii (“ Beauty and the Denst "i. 

All there. Said of a sharp-witted 
person. JS^vt all there, said of one of 
weak intellect. The one has all his 
wits about him, the other has not. 

All this for a Song I The exclama¬ 
tion of Burleigh, when Queen Elizabeth 
ordered him to give £100 to Spenser for 
a royal gratuity. ^ 

All to break ^Judges ix. $3). “A 
certain woman cost a piece of millstone 
upon Abimolech’s head, and all to 
brako his skull ” does not mean for the 
sake of breaking his skull, but that she 
wholly smashed his skull. A spurious 
ferm. owing its existence to a typo¬ 
graphical* mistake. ITio to really be¬ 
longs to the verb; and in the last 
passjige quoted it should be road “ all 
to-brakei* The to is a Teutonic par¬ 
ticle, incamug,iA$i/n</r;, in pieces. It is 
vci'y common in Old English, wliei'o we 
have “To-bitc,” t.e. bite in pieces, to- 
cleave, to-reiid, to-toar. All is the 
adverb ^ entirely, wholly. So “all to 
iiebattercd ” = wholly battered to pieces. 
All-to-frozen. Here to-frozen is in- 
tensitive. So in, Latin dis-orucior = 
valde cnicior. Pfautus (in his Mencechmi, 
ii. line 2t) uses the phrase “ dis-caveas 
aualo,” i.e. be fully on your guard, etc., 
be very much beware of. 

Gdtliio, O N.-tor; Old High German, rar; 
Laiin. dit; Gieek, ac, 

' •'Mercuiio’s icy hand had nll-to-fvoiten mine" 

U.C. wholly frozen up iiiluc ).—Romeo and Juliet 
(IVHi. • . 

"Her wings . . . were nl-to-rul$ed ana 
Bometlmes iiniiaired,''—AAlton; CoiOtis. 

All waters (/ am for). I am a Jack 
of all trade^ can turn my hand to any¬ 
thing, a good all-round man.* Like a 
fish %vhich can live in salt qp; fresh 
water, 

" I am for all waters.” 

Rhakeepeare ; Twelfth aight, Iv. 2. 

AU'Work. A maid of all work, A 
general servant who does all the work 
cif a house; at once nurso-maid, houso- 
n^d, and cook. 

Alla or Allah (that is, al-iUh). “ The 
adorable.” The Arabic name of the* 
Supremo Being. * 

, “ The city won for Allah from the Giaour." 

Baron: Guide£letrvltl,iL7T. 


Alla Akbar'. Allah is most mighttj. 
The cry of Ihe Arabs.— Ockley. 

Allan*a-Dale. The m^strel’of 

Bobin Hood’s yeomen. He wlis assisted 
by Bobin Hood in can-ying off his bride, 
when on the point of being married 

against her will to a rich old knight. 

• 

Allemand. “ Une querello d’ Alle- 
raaud,” a quarrel aboift uothiug. We 
call pot Valour “ Dutch courage.”* u* 

Allen. (See Allwohthy.) 

AUeafree. Bichard Allc8tree,*of 
Derby, was a noted ahnauac maker in 
Ben Jonson’s time. 

“ A little iiioro 

Would fetch all Lis astronomy from Allestree.” 

Jlen Jottttm; Magnetic Lady, i \. z 

Alley {2'he). The* Stock Exchange 
Alley. * • 

“John Ri\c, after man.Y acti\e years in _ 

Alloy, retired to the Continent, and died at the 
age of 118.''—Old and Kete London, p. 47U. 

Alliensla {Dies) (June 16th, B.c. 395), 
when the Bomaus were cut to pieces by 
the Gauls near the banks of the river 
Allla; and ever after held to ho a dies 
nefastus, or unlucky day. 

Al'llgator. When the Spaniards first 
saw this reptile in the Now World, they 
called it el lagnrto (the lizard). Sir Wal¬ 
ter Baleigh called these creatures layarlgs, 
and Bon Jouson alligartas, • 

“To the present dii.\ the EuroiH>anH in re.\loii 
.apply the term lUllgiifor to wh:it are In realitv 
crocodile^."—J. E-Tegfinit: Ctylon (\ol. I. part.', 
chap, ill, p. iHt)'. a, * 

AUlgator Peara (the fruit of Fersea 
grqfissma) is a curious corruption. The* 
aboriginal Carib word for the tree is 
“aouacate,” wliich the Spanish, dis¬ 
coverers pronounced “avocado,” and 
English sailors called “alligator,” as 
the nearest approacli which occurred to 
them. 

Alliteration. • 

Db. Bethel of Eto]|^. 

“ Didactic, dry, declamatory, <hiH, 

Big, hurly Betbei bellows like a hull.” 

JRon College, 

Caedihal Wo|bi:y. 

Begof liy Imtcliers, hut by hisUops bred, 

Huw high his Honour bolda bis Iiauglity head." 

Hucbald *compoBed an alliterative 
poem on OHarles the Bald, every wordf, 
of which ht^ns with e. ^ 

Henjy Itordor composed a jtoem of 
100 Hues, in Latin hexametoi's, on cats, 
every word of which begins with%. The 
title* is Canum cum Catis ceriamen 
carmine eompositum currents calamo 
•O C^tuU* Cmtnii. The first line is— 

” Cattorum canlinus certamina clara ctuiuinqus.’* 
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Hamouicus wrote the Certamen catho- 
lieum cum Calvinistis, evcjy word of 
wit^ich ba^ius with c, 

V It w a curious comcidence that the 
names orthese three men all begin with 
H. 

U In the Materia more Magistralis 
every, word begins with m. 

Placentius^the Dominican, who died 
1548, #T6te a poem of 258 La^n hexa< 
mofWs, called Pngna Poi'comm, every 
word of which begms with p. It begins 
thus:— , 

“ Plaiiditc, PorcelU, purcorum pigra propagb.” 
Which may be translated— • 

“ Pmise, Paul, pnxe pig’s prolifle pr()^eny." 

^ Tusser, who died 1580, has a rhym¬ 
ing poem of twelve Jiines, every word 
of ^hich begins with t. 

1! The Aev. B. Poulter, prebondaiy of 
Winchester, composed in 1828 the famous 
alliterative ulphabotio poem in rhymes. 
Each word of each line be^ns witii the 
letter of the alphabet which it represents. 

„It begins thus:— 

" An AiisM'lan array awfully arrayed, 

Boldly by Iwttery besieged Belgrade ; 

OoBHack eoinnmndoi'B, cannonading come, 

Dealing dcstraccluu’8 devastatiug uooii(; , . 

V Some ascribe this alliterative poem 
to Alaric A. Watts (1820). (See H. 
SouTHQATK, Many TJmtyhta on Many 
T/nngs^ 

Another attempt oj tlie same kind 
begins thus:— ^ • 

• “4kbuut an age ago, as all agree, 

Beauteous uollnda, brewing best Bohea 

* Oai'clesBly ebattered, controverting clean, 

Dublin's derisive, disputatious dean . 

AUo'dlalfl. Lands which are held by 
an absolute right, without even the bur¬ 
den of homage or fidelity; opposed to 
feudal. The word is Teutonic— 

(all property). 

Alloi^tlisr is in opposition to Mo- 
maeop'athy. The latter word is from the 
Greek, homoeompathos, siinilar disease; 
and the former is alio pathos, a different 
disease. In one case, like is to cure 
like ; and in the latter, the disease is 
cured by its “ antidote.” * 


» 


Alla. The five Alls. *k public-house 
s^. It has five human ^gures, with a 
motto to each:— 

<1) A kjjjf^n his regalia .. motto I govern aU. 

(t) A tifanop, in his ponti&cals „ / pirn firr att. 
(Si A lawyer, in his gown • • » I ptOMtar all. 

( 4 ) A sSIdlw In regimentals „ JflgMfcr alt. 
ifi) A labourer, with his tools „ I pap for alL 


Sevetal-of IheBe signs still exist. * 

Alls, Tap-droppinn. The refuse qf 
all sosts ox qpints drained noifi the 


„_, or spilt in drawing. The 

mixture is sold in gin-houses at a cheap 
rate. • 

AUwoMh. In A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, by Massinger. 

AUworthy, in Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
is designed for th# author’s friend, 
Ealph Allen, of Bristol. • 

“ Let biiiulile Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Du gboii by Btcalth, and blush tn Cnd it fame.’* 
Pope; Mpllogm to Sat, 1.13A, 136. 

Al'ma (the human soul), queen of 
“ Body Castle,” beset by eiromios for 
■ssoven years (the Seven Ayes of Man). 
The besiegers arc a rabble rout of evil 
desires, foul imaginations, and silly 
conceits. Alma conducted Arthur and 
Sir Guyon ovtig her castle. ” The 
divine part of a man,” says Spenser, 
” is circular, a circle being the emblem 
of eternity; but the mortal port tri¬ 
angular, os it consists of three things— 
blood, fiosh, and bones.”— Prior^s Poem. 

Alma Mater. A collegian so calls 
the university of which he is^ memltlr. 
The words are Latin for “fostering 
mother.” 

“Kxpulslon from his Alma Mater."—Col- 
legian and the Porter, • 


Almaolc’B. A suite of assembly rooms 
in King Street, St. James’s (London), 
built in 1765 by a Scotchman named 
Macall, who inverted his name to obviate 
all prejudice and hide his origin. Balls, 
presided over by a committee of lodiis 
of the highest rank, used to bo given at 
those rooms; and be admitted to 
them “was as great a distinction as to 
be presented at Court. The rooms 
were afterwards known os Willis’S, 
from the name of the next proprietor, 
and used chiefly for largo dinners. 
They wore closed in 1890. 

t Almagest. The Syntaxis-meaiaiS of 
Ptolefny, 4ranslated by the Arabians in 
800, by order of tho calif A! Ma^ou, 
and then called Al-maghesti, t.e. “the 
megistCi” It contains numerous obser¬ 
vation and problems of geometry and 
astironomy. It is very rare, and more 
predous^than gold. 

Alman, a Gorman. The French 
Allemand, a Gcrmim, which, of course, 
is the classic Alamani or Alamanni, 
Similarly, Almany = Germany, Frondi, 
Allemagns. 


“ Cbonodomarins and Vestralpas, Aleman kluga, 

, . . sat them downs neere unto Argenioratum. 

* UolUmd: AmmUmvM SfareeUins. 

"JTow Pulko comes . . ._And dwelt la 
'Amany.*’—flbrringtoa ,* Orlando Fwioso, ili. SO. 
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Al’manao i8 the Arabic al manac 
(the diaiy). Verste^eu Bays it is the 
Saxon al-moti-aghl (all moo* heed), and 
that it refers to the tallies qf the full 
and new moomt kept by our /Saxon on- 
ccstore. One of these tallies^ may etill 
be seen at St. John’s' College, Cam¬ 
bridge. ^ f 

Bi'fiire printin*;, or Iwforo it was common: 

Jiy t^oluinoi) .larchi . ■ .. in and aften; IIM) 

„ IVicr de lladn.ahoiit t.%iO 

„ Waller dc Klscudcno.l.W 

„ .lohn Home. H, Oxford.l.W I 

„ Nicliolim de J.> niia .l.'IStt 

,, rurl^pcli.1150-1481 

Virsi. primed by (iiiumboi g, at Meiitz 1467 
Uy UeKioinniitiiiiua, III Nurciiibei'K ..1473-.'! t 

„ Xaiiier, Hi I'lm.1I7M 

,1 Kicliard Vyiiaou iHheapehtard'* 

hulfhflnr) .14H711 

„ Htonier, in Venice .14(10 

„ I’oor Itobin'M Aliniumck .• IIIU 

„ KiaiiciM Moore'8 Abnamick be- 

i\Ti‘cii. liiOH and 1713 

Htninp (Inly iinpoHcd 1710, icpenled IKii. 

Tlii' Man <’ the Ahnanae stuck with 
plus (Nat. TjOo), is a man marked with 
points refeiTing to signs of the zodiao, 
mid iiiteiuh'il to indicate the favoiirablo 
iij^d niifiivour.able times of letting blood. 

/ shan' f'vousaU your almanac tyvGiwXi), 

I slinll not come to you to know what 
■n'oather tiv I'xpoct. The reference is to 
the prognostications of weather in al¬ 
manacs. 

• 

Almosbury. It was in a sauctiiHiy 
at Almesbury that Queen Guenever took 
refuge, after her adulterous luission for 
Lancelot was revealed to the king 
Arthur). Hero she died ; but her body 
was buried at Glastonbury. 

Almighty Iftihar. Washington 
Irving first made use of this expression, 
iji his sketch of a “ Creole village ” 
(1S37). 

"Tlic Aliniirlity dollar, that great oliject of iitii- 
^icrwil deiolion iliroiighoiit oiir liinu. , . 

* ir, living: Wotfert's Ruont, Oreoie Village, p. 40. 

V Ben Jonsou speaks of “almighty* 
gold.” • ^ 

Almond Tree. Grev hairs. The 
Prea^er tln^ describes old age 

“ III the day when the keeiicre of the lioiiae (the 
hands) shall tremble, and the strong menghcleo's) 
how thcmselA'es, and the grinilers (the teetii) cease 
liecauSH they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows (tAcej/cs) he darkened . •. and the 
nlmond-tree shall tlonrish igreg halrsgia a liald 
imtc), and the grasshopper lie a burden, and de¬ 
sire shall fall . . . when the sihor cord (the 
spinal viarrenc') shall be loosed, the golden howl 
(intellect) 1>rukeii,uKd the pitcher broken at the 
dstem (fAe pulse of the heart ettmped).''’-Ecclrs. 
Xii. 3-0. 

Almonry. Tlio place where the 
almoner resides, or where alms «ro 
distributed. An almoner is a jierson 
'whose duty it is to distribute alms, 


which, in ancient times, consisted of 
one-tenth oof the entire income, of a 
monastery. (See Ambhy.) a 

Alms. Gifts to the poor. ^ 

Dr. Joliiison says the word has no elngnlar; 
wbei CHS Todd says it has no plural. LikerfcAcs, o 
it is wholly singular in construction, 1ml is used 
both as a noun singular and noun plurgl. Uf 
cuurse.it isAlmos-ino, alinos-ie, Almose, alinessc, 
almes, alms, the e is not the plural buIUx. Uiches 
is the French iichesse. Both Vords aiecingnlar, 
hut, as iioens of multitude, prefer tho id uouLc ou- 
struction. (Latin alimoeina, Greek eleemapnf, 
from the lerb eleA>, 1 pity.) 

Alms Jtasket. To live on the ahis 
baeket. To live on charity, 
c 

Alms-drink. Another’s leavings; for 
alms consists of broken bread and tho 
residue of drink. It is also ajiiiliefl to 
the liquor which a (drinker finds too 
much, and therefore hands to another. 

c 

Alms-feo. Peter’s pence, or Rome 
scot. Abolished in England by Henry 
VIII. 

Alms-house. A house wdiere paupers 
are supported at the public expense ; a 
poor-house. Also a nou.se set apart for 
the aged poor free of rent. 

"Only, alas' the pour who had neitherfriemlH 
nor attendant8, 

I'lept away to die in tlie aims-liouse, home 
of tlie. liiimele8B." 

hmgfelloui: Ki'angelme, ixirt li. U, 

Alms-man. One who lives o!i alms. 

AliuuBohar Dream (An). Counting 
your ehiokens Ifefsi'e they are liatched. 
Aluaschar, the harbor’s fifth hrotJler, * 
invested all his money iiAa basket of • 
glasB-ware, on which he was to make 
a certain profit. The profit, being in¬ 
vested, was to make more, and this-wos 
to go on till he grew rich enough to 
marry the vizier’s daughter. Being 
angry with his imaginary wife he gave 
a kicK, overturned his basket, and broke 
all his wares. • 

"Ta indulge in Alnasctanr-like dreams of com¬ 
pound Intelest ad inflHitum."^The Times. 

Alnasftkar of Modern Literature. 

Coleridge has been so called because he 
“dreaifct” his JCitbla Khan, and wrote 
it out next morning. (1772-1834.) 

? Probably* he had been reading 
Purchos’s PilyrmaffCy for none can 
doubt the resemblance of t.^e two 
pieces. ^ 

Aloe. A Hebrew word, Greek (tloS. 

A vera bitter plant; hence the proverb, 
Tins aloes quam mellis hahet, " (Life) has 
ipore bitters than sweets. ” The French 
6ay,**‘La cote d’Adam contient plus 
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Alonf^'Shore Men 

_I_ 

d’alofis que de miel,” where c6te d*Adam, 
of course, rocans woman or dbe’s wife. 

Socotrtee Aloes came originally from 
the islanScalled Socotra, in the ludiau 
Ocean. 

Along-ahora BKon or Longshoremen, 
that is stevedores (2 syl.), or men em- 
ployea to load and unload^vessels. 

jUouEO of A'gullar'. Wl«en Fer- 
nai^. King of Ar'agon, was laying siege 
to Graua'da, after chasing Za'gal from 
tW gates, ho asked who woi4a under¬ 
take to plant his banner on the heights. 

' Alonzo, “ the lowniost of the don*(?’^ un¬ 
dertook the task, hut was cut down by 
the. Moors. His body was exposed in 
tlie wood of Oxjje'ra, and the Moorish 
damsels, struck with its beauty, buried 
it near th% brook of Alpuxarra. 

Aloo£ Siand aloof, away. A sea 
term, meaning originally to bear to 
windward, or hif. (Norwegian, Gor¬ 
man, etc., luft, wmd, breeze.) 

Aloras, so the Chaldeans called their 
first king, who, they say, came from 
Babylon. 

A I’outranoe. To' the uttermost. 
(Anglo-French for d mUrance.) 

iV cUaiiiiiloii lias started iiii to iimiiitalH 
i Voutrawe Iier iunoceiice of the great offence." 
—Standard, 

Alp. The Adrian•refiegade, a Yene- 

* tiatt by extraction, who forswore the 

• Christian faith to become a commander 
in the Turkish an^. He led the host 
to siege of Cbrinth, while that 
country was under the dominion of the 
Doge. He loverl Francesca, daughter of 
Minotti, governor of Corinth, but she 
died of a broken heart because he de¬ 
serted his country and was an apostate. 
The renegade was shot in the siege.— 
Byron: meye of Corinth. 

Aiph- cA mythical “sacred river in 
Xanadu,*’ whicn ran “ through caverns 
measureless to man.”— CoUria^e: Kuhla 
Khan. * • 


Al'plw. am Alpha and Omega, 
the fint and the /asf” (Eev. L 8). 

• “Alpha” is the first, antf “0-meg'a” 
the la^ letter of the Greek alphabet. 
AO. ^ • 

Alphabet. This is the only word 
compound^ of letters only. The Greek 
alpha {tk^Jpeta (b); our ABC 

7 The pumbep of Jetteps ip an 


alphabet varies in different languages. 
Thus there %re 


Si 

s» 

Si 

85 

'M 

87 

8S 

38 

W 

•:i8 

«) 

45 

4U 


letters In ttie Italian alitlmlMit. 

„ Hebrew & Syriac altiliala't 

• II Ijaifh „ 

(.reck „ 

• Freucli „ 

„ Engli8b,l4oruian, Dutch „ 

„ S^nlBli „ 

,, Arabic ^ „ 

„ Coiitio „ 

„ UusBian „ 

„ Annonian „ 

„ Georgian „ 

„ Bla^ onto „ 

„ Dorslan (Zend) „ 

„ Sauakril _ „ 


, V The Chinese have no alphabet, but 
about 20,000 syllabic characters. 

Ezra > il. 81 contains all tho lofiers of the Kn- 
gliali iangungc, piesiiining/andJio bo identical. 

Even the Ttaltau alphabet is callable of inoro 
than seienteon tnlliaii coinbiUBtious ; that is, 17 
followed by eighteen other figures, as— 

17,000,000,000,000,000,non; 

while the English alpliiiliet will coniiiino into 
more than twenty-nine thousand iiiiatrillinu roin- 
liinations j that is, B» followed by twcnty-sei cn 
other figures, as— 

20 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Yet wo base no means ut marking tbosevernl 
sounds of our diEercnl i owclsnorjuin we shSlw 
how to pronounce such siinple wvrds as foot, 
(pull and dull), gugar (father and rather), (gin ami 
bc-glii), ealvt, Uourgeg, Ham/ in " Bofui-gins,’’ 
ccic/s, and ihuusands of other word^ 


V Wo want the restoratioif of th to 
distinguish between this and thin ; a 
Greek ch to distinguish between Church 
and Christ, two y’s (one soft and one 
hard), two c’s, two o’s, half a dozen a’s, 
and so on. 

V Take a, we have fate, fat, Thames 
(e), war (o), salt (au), etc. So with e, 
we have prey (a), iifeA (e), England (i), 
seuf (o), herb (u), etc. The other vowels 
are equally indefinite, 

Alpbe’os and Arethu'aa. The 

Greek fable says that Alphe'os, tho 
river-god, fell in love with the nymph 
Arethu'sa, who fled from him in affright. 

> The Ad pui'sued under the sea, but the 
nym^ was changed into a spring, which 
comes up in the harbour of Syracuse. 


" We have seen n nioiistachi^d Alphcos at 
Rainsgam, pursue an alfrightea Arcihusu."- 
London^vtew. 


Alpbe'ns (in Orlando Furioso). A 
magiciar* and prophet in the army of 
Charlemagne, slain in sleep by Clorida'uo. 


Alpbealbe'a or “Arsiuue,” wife of 
Alcmeon, She gave her spouse the 
fatal collar, the source of numberless 
evils. 

So was the necklace of Harmonia, and so 
wefc the collar and veil of Erlphylfi, wife of 
Aiiipbiarios. 

Alj phonfii, etc. {^3ee Alfonso, ote.) 
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Alvina Weeps 


Alplolohor Elfeureiceu” (the woird 
< spirit- song), that m usic 'which some hoar 
before death. Faber refers to it in his 
Tilgrima of the Night, 

" JInrk, liiirk, my soul! Anfflic sanss are 
Bwollms.'' 

Pope also says, fin the Dging Chris¬ 
tian — ' 

“ irark! Miey wlii»i)ov j aiiprcls My, 

KmtcT Hrinli, away.” t 

Alpue, Alpieu (Alpn), in tho game 
of Basset, doubling tho stake on a 
winning tfard. 

“ Wliat. pity 'tis tbOBO (’(mniii'niig pyes 
■Wlilch all tlic world uuliduc, 

, • Slunild. wliilu tlio 1(M cr (riiziiig dies, 

Ik* only on alinio." JSthen'de: Itasi'ct. 

Alquife {al-h‘<S-fg). A famous en¬ 
chanter, iuti’oduced into tho romances 
of ancient times, especially those re¬ 
lating to Am'adis of Gaul. 

AJrinach. The demon who presides 
over floods and carthijuakes, rain and 
hail. It is this demon who causes ship¬ 
wrecks. Wheu visible, it is in a female 
form. {Eiuttern mythology.') 

Alrnno^wife {An'), The Alruucs 
were tho laiics or penates of tho ancient 
Gei'mnns.* An Alruna-wife was the 
housohold godd^s of a Gorman familv. 
An Alriina-majdon is a household 
maiden goddess, 

‘'Slm flly iKitiiil looki'd :h fiiir .is llic sun, find 
Ifilked like an Aliunii-vufi'.”—/rffif/i/ry; IlyiKttia, 
cliai). sii. 

Alaa'tia. Tho Whitefriars sanctuary 
for debtors and law-breakers. Cunning¬ 
ham thinks tho nonfo is borrowed from 
Alsace, in Franco, which being a frontier 
of tho Rhino, was cvorlastirigly tlio scat 
tif war and tho refuge of tho disaffected. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his Fortunes of 
Ntyrl, has described the life and state 
■►of this rooken'. He has bon’owed 
largely from Shadwoll’s comedy^ 2'he 
Squire of Alsatia. {See Petand.) • 

ALividor. {See Hobse.) 

AllSuno'nui (in Jei'usaletn Delivered). 
fCiTig of Saimarcand', who joioed tho 
Egyptian armamout against the Crusa¬ 
ders. “He was supreme in cmirage 
as in might.” (Book xvii.) He sur¬ 
rendered himself to Godfrey.*, (Book 

XX.) 

Altaa Kol or Gold Mirer (Thibet). 
So called from the gold which abounds 
in its sands. 

Altar in Cliristian art. St. 

Stephon (the Pope), and Thomas Bechet 
are represented os immolated before an 
altar. St. Canute is represented as 
lying before au altar, Charles 


Borromeo is represented os kneeHug 
before on alwr. St. Gregory (the Pope) 
is represented as offering sacAfie before 
an altar. And the attribute ofWictor is 
an altar overthrown, in allusion to his 
throwing domi a Roman altar in tlie 
presence of the Emperor Maximian. 

Led to the altar, i.e. married. 'Said 
of a lady. Thh altar is tlie comnjjinion- 
tablo rwed off from the body o^ho 
chui'ch, where marriages are solemmscd. 
The bride is led up the aisle to tho rail. 

iUter ago. My double or couutef- 
par^ In The Corsican Brothers, the 
same actor performs tho two brothers, 
the niio being the alter ego of the other. 
(Latin, “a second 1 ”). One who has 
full powers to act for another. 

Altbcea’a Brand, a fatal contin¬ 
gency. Althaaa's son was to liSro so long 
as a log of wood, then on the hro, re¬ 
mained uiicousumed. She contrived to 
keep tho log uiiconsuraed for many 
years, but being angry one day with 
Meleager, she pushed it into the midst 
of the fire, and it was consumed in a 
few minutes. Meleager died at the 
sumo time.— Ovid: Metamor 2 )hoHes,\ni, 4. 

“The filial hnuid Althiwi liiiruod." 

iShulxspcarc; '1 Henry VI., Act i. t. 

Altbe'a {Divine). Tlie divine Althea 
of Richard Lovelace was Lucy Sachev- 
crcll, called by the poet, “ Lucrotia.” 

'■ will'll loicwiai imcoiiniiM wiim's 

IIoieiMivIflihLiiii Kiites, 

And my dhino Allln'ii hrinifD 
To wliiniicr lit my griitcH," 

Tho “ grates ” referred tb wore the 
prisifti grates. Lovelace was thrown 
into prison by the Long Porliumont for 
Ids petition from Kent in favour of 'the 
king. 

Altlsido'ra (in the “ Curious Imper¬ 
tinent ”), an episode in Don Quixote. 

Altls. The plot of ground on which 
tho Greeks held their public games. 

Alto relio'70. Italian for “high 
relief.” A term used in sculpture for 
figures in wood, stone, marble, etc., so 
cut as t» pririect dt least one-half from 
the tablet, it should be rtlievo (3 syl.). 

Alninbra'dot a perfectionist; so 
called from Spanish sect which arose 
in 1575, and claimed special illum^tiou. 
(Spanish meaning “ illumiuated7\“en- 
li^ton^”). ^ 

Alvina Weeps, or “Hark! .^viua 
we^st” i.e. the wind hoWls loudly, 
^ Inemish saying. Alvina was the 
^ughtef of *a king, who was .cursed 
by W parents because she uiarried 
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•unsuitably. From that day she roamed 
about the air invisible to tlxe^ye of man, 
but-her moans are audible. - 

Alsrfaoe {Amtof), servant of Dame 
Christian Custance, the gay widow, in 
Udall’s comedy Ralph Router Loiata', 

Alalr'do (in Orlando FuHoad). King 
of Trum'izon, in Africa. .He was over¬ 
throw# by Orlhndo on Iris way to join 
thendlied army of Ag'rnnmnt. * 

A.M. or SLA. When the Latin form 
isf intended the A comus first, Artium 
Mayiater; but where the English ferm 
is meant the M {rrecedes, os M&stcr of 
Arts. 

Am'adis of OanL The hero of a 
romance in prqse of the same title, 
originally "wntten in Portuguese in four 
b(?ok8. Whese four were translated into 
Spanish by Montalvo, who added a fiftli. 
Subsequent romancers added the ex¬ 
ploits and adventures of other knights, 
BO as to swell the romance to fourteen 
books. Ihe French version is much 
larger still, one containing twenty-four 
bo(^, and another running through 
seven volumes. Tlio original author 
was Vasco do Lobeira, of Opoi'to, who 
died H0:i. 

The hero, called the “Lion-knight,” 
<rom ijio device on liis shield, and “ Bel* 
tenebros ” {darkly beautiful), from his 
personal appearance,-was a love-child 
of Fer'ion, ^ng of Uaul, and Eliz'eim, 
I^uccss of Brittany? He is represented 
(la a poet ai|d musician, a linguist and a 
gallant, a Imight-orraut and a king, the 
very model of chivalry. 

Other names by which Am’adis was 
called were the Lovely Oheeurc, the 
Kuiyht of the Burning Sword, the 
Knight of the Dwarf, etc. Bernardo, in 
1560, wrote “ Amadi^ di Gaula.” 

Am'adis of Greece. A supple-' 
mental part of the romance called 
Am'adis of (fOMl, added by, Felicia'no 
de Silva. 

Amaimon (3 syl.). One of the chief 
devils wSose dominftn is on tiie north 
side of the infernal gulf. He might be 
bound or restrained irosi doinghurtfrom 
the third hom till noon^and from the 
ninth hour tin evening. 

J^Wiinon Bonnds well; Lucifer well.” 
makeaptars: Merrp Wives of VKiatteer, il. 3. 

AfaulUtsa Code. A compilation of 
moritime^lavra, compiled in the ^eventl^ 
tentaty at Axtutlfi, then an important 
trading tovrn.. • • • 

AnallT'fieSt An American ’spirit, 


who had seven daughters. Ho broke 
their legs toj)revent their running away, 
and left tliem to people the forests. 

Amalthsea. {See SinyLUNE Books.) 

Amall}ie'a’% Bom. The cornucopia 
or hom of plenty. The infant Zeus 
was fed 'U'ith goats’ milk by Amalthga, 
one of the daughters of MelisscAs, King 
of Crete. Zeus, in gratitude, broke on 
one of the goat’s horns, and gave it to 
Amalthea, promising that the possessor 
should always have in abundance every¬ 
thing desired. {See iEois.) * 

^ AmaA'da, the impersonation of love 
in Thomson’s Spring, is Miss Young, 
afterwards maiTicd to Admiral Camp¬ 
bell. 

Am'arant. It cruel giant slain by 
Guy of Warwick.— Guy and Amarant, 
Berey's Reltquea. 

Am'arantli. Clement of Alexandria 
says— Amarantus Jlos, sym'hoUm eat im- 
mortaltta'tis. The word is from the 
Greek atnaran'tos (everlasting). So caMed 
because its flowers never fade like other 
flowers, hut retain to tlie last much of 
their deep blood-red colour.* 

*' lirnviortBl Riiiarant—n (lower wIitftooucB 

In ramtllsn, fast hy tliu tiee of life, 

negan to lilooni; liiit RooM,*for iiinirB ofTonre, 

To lica\en rniuncd, where (list Jl sn'w, tlo'io 
ffrows 

A.1K1 howerri aloft, RliniliiiK the fount of lifiv ... 

With tiK'si!, that nev or fade, (be siiiiiis elool 

Bind their residondtuit IooIch.” 

Milton: Paradiee Lost iii. .Tt3-61. 

V In 1658 Christina, Queen of Sweden, 
instituted the Order of tho “ Knights of 
the Amaranth,” bdt^it ceased to exist 
at tho death of the Queen. Among the 
ancients it was tlie symbol of immor¬ 
tality. 

The best known species are “Love 
lies bleeding” {amarantus cauddtus), 
and “Prince’s feather ” {amarantus hy-"^ 
poclmndriacus). “Cock’s comb” is 
now^onl^ed under the genus Cehsia. 

Amaryl’llB. A pastoral sweetheart. 
The name is borrowed from the p^torals 
of Th#oc'ritos and Virgil. • 

‘gJTo BiK>rt with AmarylliH in the Bhade.” 

^ Milton; l^cidaa, « 8 , 

AwtiMria {Riny of), same as Polycr&tSs’ 
Bing. ^olycratSs, tyrant of Samos, was 
BO fortunate in ever^hum that Amasis, 
King of Egypt, advisea him to part 
with Bomethmg which he highly prized. 
Polycrates accordingly threw into tho 
sea an engraved ring of extraordinair ^ 
value. A few days afterwards, a fish ' 
was presented to the tyrantj in which 
the xmg was found. Amasis now re¬ 
nounced all friendship with Folycrates, 
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08 a man doomed by the gods; and not 
long afterwards, a sa.trap, having en- 
trapi>ed tlie too fortunate cdespot, put 
him to death by crucifixion. —Herodotus, 
iii. 40. 

Ama tl. A firbt-rate violin; aproperly, 
one mode by Ama'ti of Cremona (c. iOOU). 
(«SV<* CliKMONA.) « 

Amaurot (Greek, the shadowy or 
unknown place), the chief city in 'Utojuo 
(no-plac^, a political novel by 8ir 
Thomas More. Rabelais, in his J'uiilu- 
ffriief, h^d previously introduced the 
word, and tells us that the Amaurot3„ 
conquered the Dipsodes (or Duplicians). 

Amaurote, a biidge in Utopia. Sir 
Thomas More says ho could not recollect 
whether Raphael ITygliloday told him 
it was dOO paces or 300 paces long; and 
he requested his friend Peter Gdes, of. 
Antwerp, to put the question to tho 
adventurer. 

“ r cfiniKit ri'fotJcrt wliotlier tlie recciition room 
of llie Mimiiiiinl's I'antle in tlic Air is ‘jn# or 
tivL liiMir I >vill (tel tliu next iipronuiil wbo 
Id ibe niodii Id riiko the exaet (liiiien- 
siDiis for me, and will iiieinoimliso the leiirnea 
Sdeiei} df I.apnin."- ; Cr/d/it'tr'sl'/oetln. 

Amazement. Hot afraid trith auy 
ainazt'iHvnUif Peter iii. 6), introduced at 
tho close of tho marriago sorvico in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Tho mean¬ 
ing is, you will bo God’s children so long 
as you do his bidding, and are not 
drawn aside by any distractiem (irTo>j«ns). 
No doubt St. Peter meant “by any 
terror of persecution.” Cranmer, being 
so afraid, w'as di^wn aside from tho 
path of duty. 

Amazia, meant for Charles II., in 
Pdrdago’s poonj of Azarta and Hus/iai. 
We are told by the poet, “ liis father’s 
muitherers he destroyed ; ” and thou he 
^ireposterously adds— 

“ lJ»>ld\ i‘d Ilf all, for inomfnl was he, • 
liikt' (idil, III iiu‘ siiiicrhtinc decree.# 

To say that such a selfish, promise- 
breaking, impious libertine was “ like 
-God, in tJio ipperlative degree,’bis an 
outrage against even pooticuniccnce and 
court flattery. • 

Am'azon. A horsewoman, a %htiiig 
or mainline woman. The word moans 
without breast, or rather, “deprived of 
a pa®.” According to Grecian sto^, 
there was a nation of women in Africa 
of a very warlike character. There 
,were no men in the nation; and if a 
boy was bom, it w'os either killed or 
sent to his father, who lived in some 
peighbouriug stftte, The girls hftd tl^oir 


light breasts burnt off, that tliey might 
tho better i^-aw the bow. 

“TIiosl’ droadfiil AniaisonB.gallunt \imgocB who 
. . . I'ui-rfpil Mctonuus iirms . . . into H.\ria and 
Ama Minor."— K. Chambliss; DovkI LiVinustone 
Clutroductiim, p, :!4i. 

Amazo'nla. In South America.^ ori¬ 
ginally called Mar'anon'. The Spaniards 
first called it Orella'ua; but after the 
women joined their husbands in at¬ 
tacking the invaders, *the SpCbiiiards 
called the people Am'azous undlV"the 
country Amazo nia. 

Amazojilaii Cbin (A»). A beardless 
chi», like that of a woman warrior. 

" When with Ilia Amn/.iiiiiiiii rhin hu dr(i\e 
Tho hrlaih-d lips botini* liiin " 

tHiukcrpeiire : Coriohiiilis, il. L’. 

Ambasaador, a pmctical joke played 
on greenhorns aboard ^hip. A tub full 
of water is placed between two stocks, 
and the whole being covered mth a 
green cloth, a snilor sits on each stool, 
to keep the cloth tight. The two 
sailors represent Nejitune and Amphi- 
trite, and tho greenhorn, as ambassador, 
is introduced to their majesties. lie is 
iven the scat of honour between them; 
ut no sooner docs ho take his scat than 
the two sailors rise, and tho gi'ocnhoni 
falls into tho tub, amidst the laughter 
of the w'holo crew. 

Amlmr. Tins fossilised voeotable 
resin is, according to legend, a con¬ 
cretion of birds’ tears. The birds were 
the sisters of Mok^ger, who never ceased 
weeping for the death of their brother«- 
Oetd: Metamorphoses, viii. lijo 270, etc. 

“ Ariiuiiii tbee Hball gliatpn ilie lo^ client amber 
Tffliieior I be Burrowing Bea-bln.) batli wept.” 

T. }dmre: Fire H'orsfnppers. 

Amber, a repository. So called be¬ 
cause insects and small leaves are pre¬ 
served in amber. 

“You may liu diHpoBed to iircBcrvo It in your 
Hinliet."—A'otes and 1K. Diruie. 

> “ I’l’otiy ! in amlter, to obmirNCthe forn)9 

Of bairn, or BtriiwB, or dirt, or grubs, or wnrius, 
The tbiugs, we know, are iielUior rich nor ruro, 
But i\ oiii'er bow i lie dei il thw got there.” 

1‘upe: Up. to ArmthiSSt, 160-72. 

Amberabad’. Amber-city, one of 
tho towns of Jinuis^pn, or Fairy Land. 

Aiiib6Z'*as or Ambes-aee, Two aces, 
tho lowest throvtt in dice; figuratively, 
bod luck. (L§tiu, ambo-asses, both or 
two aces.) • 

“ I had rather he in this choice than* ^row 
amoB-ace fu§niy life."—AM’s H'eM.etc., ii, a. ^ 

AmU-deaiter properly means both 
hands right hands; a double dealer; a 
luror wfto takes money from bom 
for his verdict; one who can itse hi^ 
leff hand (lb deftly as his ngh^ 
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Ambltioii, strictly speokiuc, moans 
“ the poing from house to house^’ (Latin, 
going about canyassing). In 
Homo it was customary, some time 
before on election came on, for the can¬ 
didates to go round to the different 
awollings to solicit votes, and those 
who did 80 were ambitious of office. 

ft 

• Ambree (il/ary). Au English heroine, 
who has iinmortalSsed her name by her 
vnlourvnt the siege of Ghent, in* 1584, 
Her name is a proverbial one for a 
•wora^n of heroic spuit. 

“ My (lauBhter vill be valliintf 
_ A nd prove a v ei-y Mary Ambry i’ the inislncRH. 

• lien Jonmi; Tale of a Tub, it4. 

Ambrose {St.), represented in Chris¬ 
tian art in the costume of a bishop. 
His attributes aro»(l) a bee-hive, m 
allusion to the legend that a swarm of 
bees ^ttled en his mouth when lying in 
his cradle; (2) a scourge, by which he 
expelled the Arians from Italy. 

The penance he inflicted on the Kniporor Tlieo- 
doBins lias ))r'en represented by Kubeiif), a copy 
of wbicb, by Vandyck, la lu the National (iallcry, 

Ambro’sla. The food of the gods 
(Greek, a privative, brotos, mortal); so 
called Irecauso it made them not mortal, 
t.e. it made them immortal. Anything 
delicious to the taste or fragrant in 
'perfume is so called from the notion 
tha^ whatever is used by tire celestials 
must be excellent. 

“A table whore the heatied ambrosiii lay.” 

Ilomer, bp Bryant; Odffeeey, \. lino 141. 

“ pnsband and wife must drinlffroin the cup of 
csnjuwl life ; but they inusttiotn Unte the atinio 
ainbnlTla, or the same (fall."—f2. V. Jlouyhton: 
^omen of Hie Orivif^ part ill, 

Ambro'slaii Cbant. The chorml 

music introduced from the Eastern to the 
Western Church by St. Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Mil'an, in the fourth century. 

It was used till Gregory the Great 
changed it for the Gregorian. 

Ambro'slan Library. A libraij in 
Mil'an, so-called in compliment of St. 
Ambrose, the pati^n saint. 

Ambroallk the hero of Lewis's ro¬ 
mance, called 2'he Monk. Abbot of the 
Capuchins at Madrid, '{'he temptations 
of Matilda overcome his virtue, a^d ho 

E roceeds from crime to crime, till at last 
e sells his soul to the' devif. Ambrosio, 
being condemned to death ^y the In¬ 
quisition is released by Lucifer; but no 
sooner IS he out of prison than^e is 
:{o pieces on a rock. 

. aoupboard, looker, or recess. 

Sih. diuroh, f<^ keeping vestments, bdbks, 
or other aroMes. Used by a confusion 
fpr eilinonfnjj dr niche ip, the ^all Vheye ‘I 


alms, etc., were deposited. Now used 
for holding the sacramental plate, con¬ 
secrated oil, wid so on. Tho secret 
drawers of an escritoire are called am¬ 
bries. (Archaic English (ilmarg, Latin 
armarium, Prench a»VMoi»r.) 

“ Thor avnriroTuith iilinuriPfl, 

And yreu-boundpu oofrps." 

riereB'lauglman, p, ‘.'HR. 

Ahmnry is from the Latin clcemosyn- 
arium, a filace for alms. 

“The place wberoin tliis Obiipnl or Almslinuso 
stands was called tlip' Kloiiiusinacy' or Alinonrj, 
now corrupted into Anibrey, for that the alms of 
the Abbey are there Uisirlbutotl to tho iioor."— 
Slow; Survey. 

AmbUMa'de (3 s^l.) is the Italian 
tmho&ca’la (concealed m a wood). 

Ame damnee (French), a scape-goat. 

“ He is the ome dnmv^k of everyone about the 
court—tho scapegoat, vvbo is to carry away nil 
Iheir ini<iuitiP8.”—A’if Walter Scott: Piveril of the 
Peak, chap. 48. 

Amedieu (3 syl.). Friends of 
God ; ” a religious body in tlie Church 
of Home, founded in 1400. Tliey worn 
no breeches, but a grey cloak girded 
with a cord, and were shod witb^woodeu' 
slices. 

AmeHsu A model of conjugal affec¬ 
tion, in Fielding’s novel so calleii It ip 
said that the cnarocter is intenaed foi 
his own wife. 

Amelon. A Chaldean hero, who 
reigned thirteen sares. A earezr 3,000 
years.— Jiamcr; Mythology, vol. i. 

Anienon is another hero of Chaldpa, who 
reigned 13 sares. Aniphis reigned <i sares. 

Amen Corner, London, the end of 
Paternoster Row, where the monks 
finished tlieir Fater Xoster, on Corpus 
Christi Day, os they went in procession 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. They begau in 
Paternoster Row with the Lord’s prayer 
in Latin, which was continued to tho 
end of 4be street; then said Amen, at 
tne comer or bottom of the Row; then 
turning do\^ Ave-Maria Lane, com¬ 
menced chanting tho “ Hail, M.arvJ ” 
then crossing Ludgato, they Ranted the 
Credo. Amen Lane no longer exists. 

Ameiftle bonorable, in Franco, 
Was a don'adiu^ punishment inflicted 
on traitors; parncides, and sacrilegious 
persons, who were brought into court 
with a rope round tlieir neck, and made 
to beg paraon of God, the king, and tho 
court. f 

Now the public acknowledgment of 
ibe offence is oil that is required. 

Aj&enttbes (3 wl.). The Egyptian 
Qa'des. The wpra means Iminq-flace, 
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AmertoaA Flag. The American 
Congress resolved (June 14, 1777), that 
the flag of the United States should 
have thirteen stripes, altpmatel;^ red 
and white, to represent the tmrtccn 
States of the Unior', together with 
thirteen white stars. On a blue ground. 
(icn('ral Wasliihgton’s escutcheon con- 
tiiiuch two stripes, cucli alternated with 
red and white, and, like the ,4morican 
stars, those of the General had only flve 
points instead of six. A now star is 
now added for each new State, but the 
striperf remain tlie same, 

Howt'NPV, lieOire llio sppiti'allon the flag eon- 
taiiieil tliirtccn HM'iiH'R of alfcriiatc rcU and white 
to nidirnte the tliirtcen colonics : and the Kast 
Jiidia riiiiiiiaiiy flag, as far hack as 1704, had thir- 
li’cii stripes. The Cninimny Hag -whs cautoiiccl 
with St. (ieorge’s Crosa, tJio Britisii Aiiierlt'an 
Hag with tlie Union JacC 


American Peonllarltles:— 

Natu cs of New England .. .. saj Oiims. 

„ N. York * .MiddleStates „ Jixjirct. 

„ Southern States.. .. „ Ileckmi. 

„ Western States. Valculate. 

American States. The Americans 
tare rich in nicknames. Every state has, 
or has Ihtid, its sobriquet, people 

of 


A lahnnm 

arc lizards. 

Aikaneas 


toothpicks 

(’nli/9niia 

fS 

gohl-hu tilers. 

(iibn'Odo 

11 

11 )\ ers. 

('otmcetirut 

11 

woollen iiutiiicgH 

Delaware 


iiiiisk lilts. 

JFlin idii .. 

11 

Hj-iip-llie-eiceKs. 

Oenrgia • ■ 

11 

buzzards. 

JlliHuis .. 


suckers. 

Jndinna ■ • 

11 

lioosicrs. 

Iowa 

>1 

liiiwk-eyes. 

JulUSttS .. 

11 

jiiy-hawkers. 

Kcntiirh II 

11 

corii-era< kei s. 

Lniiisiiiiia 

* * 

creoles. 

Marne .. 


foxes. 

Maijildiid 

• • l» 

eiaw>tliiiiii|iers. 

Michigan 


wohorincB. 

Minnesota 


goiihers. 

Mississippi 


(iKilKiles. 

M issoiiri 


pukes. 

Kebruska 


bug-eaters. 

Bwidii .. 


Riige-hons. 


AVjp Jemej/ 

Ifew I'ork 
Korth Caiolma 
Ohio 

Oregon .. 
^emiaylmuiia ■ • 

BhoAe Tahwd . 
Nont/i CarMln 
'j/'mnesaee 
Teraa ■. 
Vermont 
Virginia 
WiHcmoin 


nn 


S runite-hoys. 

lues or clani-calchoi s. 
knieterhockers, 
tar-boilors or'Mckocfl. • 
huck-eyes. • 
wcMeet or bard cases. 
Pcnnainitcs or LeaCber* 
heads, 
giui-fllnts. 
weasels, 
whelps. 

hecf-hcads. • 
groen-inoautaiu boys, 
headies. 

Iiadgers. • 


American States. The eight states 
which retain the Indian names of the 
chief rivers, as: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Ametli'ea. {Sec Hobsb.) ^ ^ 

Am'ethjrst. A species of rock-^stal 
to provent mtozication 


(Greek, a-methuata, the antidote of in- 
toxicatioa). Driuking-cups made of 
amethyst were supposed to be a charm 
against inebriety. 

It was the most cherislied of all 
precious stones by Homan matrons 
from the superstition that it would 

E reserve inviolate the affection* of their 
usbands. . 

Amiable Nnmbers. (See AWcablk, 
etc.) 

Amicable Numbers. Nuij^bcrs ■ 
which <;iro mutually equal to the sum 
8f all their aliquot parts; as 220, 284 
The aliquot parts of 220 arc 1, 2, 4, 5, 
10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, the sum of 
which is 284. Again, the aliquot* parts 
of 284 are 1, 2, 4, dl, M2, the sum of 
which is 220. 

* 

Aml'cus cu'rlse (Iiutiu, a friend to 
the court). One in the court who in¬ 
forms the judge of some en'or he has 
detected, or makes some suggestion to 
assist the court. 

Ami'cttg Plato, sedmagis ami’ea VeVitas 
^Plato I love, but I love Truth more). 
A noble dictum attributed to Aristotle, 
but certainly a very free translation 
of a phrase m the NicomnehCan Eihieit 
(“ Where both are friends, it is right to 
prefer Truth ”). ^ 

Amiel (3 syl.). Aformofithe uamo 
Eliain {friend of UotV). In Dryden’s 
satire of Akfsnlom and Achitophcl it 
is meant for iSr Edward Seymour, 
Speaker of the House of Commons. (2 
S^. xxii. 34.) * 

“ Who rail Aiiiiel'H praise refuse? 

Of Hncicnt rare by birth, but nobler yet 
In his ow'n worth, and without title great. 

'J'lie Haiihediiiii long time as chief he ruled, 

Tlieir I'rnson guided and their itasaion cooled.” 
Jirydenj Absalom and Achitophcl, i. 8U9-WXt. 

Amiens (3 syl.). The Peace of 
Amiens, March 27, 1802, a treaty signed 
W Jos^h Bonaparte, the Marquis of 
ComwaUis, Azara, apd Schimmelpen- 
ninok, to settle the di^pted points 
between France, England!, Spain, and 
Holland. It was dissolved in 1803. 

Anfl'na. Aif orphan adopted by a 
miller, and beloved by Elvi'no, a rich 
former. The*night before her e^ousals 
slie is fouifd in the bc4 of Count Bo« 
dolpho, and is renounced by her he- 
trothed husband. The count \^plaim 
to the young farmer and his friends that 
Ami'na is innocent, and has wSndered 
in h^ sleep. While he is still talking, 
the orphan is seen getting out of the 
•window of Jho mill, and walking in her 
sleep aloDg the edge of the roof under 
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which the mill-wheel is rapidly revolving. 
She crosses a crazy bridge, and comes 
among the spectators. In a few minutes 
she awakes, flics to Elvi'no, and is 
claimed by him as his beloved and inno- 
ojut bride.— Jidli'm's best opera^ La 
Sonmmhula. 

•Amln'adab. A Quaker. The Scrip¬ 
ture namoehas a double m, but in md 
cnmedisi. where the character reraosents 
a Quaker, the name has generally only 
one. Obadiah is used, also, to signify a 
Quaker, and llachel a Quakeress, o 

*Am‘ine (3 syl.). Wife of Sidi Neu¬ 
man, w'ho ate her rice with a bodkin, 
and wqs in fact a ghoul. “ She was so 
hard-hearted that she led about her 
three sisters like a leash of greyhounds.” 
—Arabian K^hts. 

Amlnte (2 syl.). Tlio name assumed 
by Cathos os more aristocratic than her 
own. She is courted by a gentleman, 
but discards him because his manners 
are too simple and easy for ” bon ton; ” 
he then scuds his valet, who pretends to 
be a marquis, and Amintc is chaimcd 
with his “ distinguished stylo of manners 
and talk.” When the game has gone 
far enough, the trick is exposed, and 
Amiute is saved from a m6s«illiuncc.— 
Mo/tire: J,cs Prbrieiises liidiciifes. 

U. was a x'ri’valJini; fa8)iiiin in tlio Miildle 
Akch lo rbMiiKO imincs ; VuUah'c’ti proper nitnio 
M!iH/tra7/c( ; Mclancftmii’n Wan A'rhiwir- 

tnde (l«>7-l.'ifi(0. Tlic rral ijaiuA o{ TlPHitlcriiia 
KfasiiWH were OheracTd Uiicraird (Hfl7-ir>3il); 
AiinchtirHls I'looU^nH Jean Jiuptiete Clootz, etc. 

*Am’lral or Ammiral. An earlv 
form of the word “ admiral.” (Frencn, 
(iniiral.; Italian, ammiraglio.) {See An- 

HIBAL.) 

Amlet (Mehard). The gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s drama called Tbe Con¬ 
federacy. 

Ammo A The Libyan Jupiter; so 
called from the ^reek ammoa (sand), 
because his^mple was in the desert. 
Herodotus calls it an Egyptian w'ord 
(ii. 42). 

Son of Jupiter Ammonr Alexander the 
Qreat. His father, Philip, claimed to 
be a descendant of Hercules, and there- 
^re of Jupiter; and the son ^ras saluted 
1^ the pnests o^the Libyan temple as 
son of Ammon. Hence w^A he called 
the son or descendant both of Jfipitor 
and of Ammon. 

Ammonlgm Boni the co»nu- 

copia. It Was in reality a tract of very 
fertile land, in the shape of a «am'»hom, < 
given by'Ammon, King of Libya, to his 


mistress, Amalthea (q.v.) (the mother of 
Bacchus). 

Ammonlteo (3 syl.). Fmsil mollusca 
allied to the' nautilus and cuttloflsh. 
So called bftcause they reaemhlo the 
honi ujicu th£ ancimt statues of Juiiitor 
Ammon. {See above.) ^ 

A'mon’s Son (in Orlando Fudoao) 
is Hiiiald<^ Ho was the eldest son of 
Amon or Aymon, Marquis d’Este, and 
iieiihcw of Oharlemagiio. 

Am'oret, brought up by Venus in the 
comts of love. She is the type of mmalo 
loveliness—young, handsome, gay, witty, 
and good; soft as a rose, sweet as a 
violet, chaste as a lily, gentle as a clove, 
loving everybody and by all beloved. 
She is no Diana to nfSke “ gods and men 
fear her stem frown”; no Minerva to 
“freeze her foes into congealed stone 
with rigid looks of cliaste austerity ” ; 
hut a living, breathing virgin, with a 
warm heart, and beaming eye, and pas¬ 
sions strong, and all that man can wish 
and woman want. She becomes the 
loving, tender wife of Sir Scu’aamore. 
Tim'ias flnds her in the arms of Cor- 
flambo {sensual passion) ; combats the 
monster unsuccessfully, but wounds the 
lady.— Spenser: Fairy QuesUy hoc>k iii. 

Amoret, a love-song, love-knot, love- 
affair, love peraouified. A pretty w'ord, 
which might be reintroduced. 

“ Uewill in 1 iia aniorplit, and Jiim ninzitiirl^, 
Iiii4 and Ins niudrij^aU.*'—iliCj/u'MKl: 

Love s if isti CM. 

“ Fur not Iclitddo in KilUq-wafl Ijo, 
lUitall in fliinriH and floliruttug, 

J-pafirtld all witb ainorctlcH,*' 

Romance of the Rose, H03. 

Amorous^ The). Philippe I. of France; 
BO called because he divoreed his wife 
Berthe to espouse Bertrado, wlio was 
already maniod to Foulques, couut of 
.^jou. .(1061-1108.) 

AmoiSr proinre. One’s self-love, 
vanity, or opinion of what is due to self. 
To make an appeal to one's amour profircy 
is to put«. person on his metal. To 
wowia 0 }^'s amour proprcy is to gall his 
good opinion of himself—to wound his 
vanity, (^ench.) 

Ai&pa'ro da Potire*. A book ex¬ 
posing the begging impostors of Madrid, 
written by Herrera, physician to Felipe 
III. » , 

Ampersand, the character made 
4hus, “ & ” = and. In the old Horn¬ 
books. after giving the twenty-six letters, 
the oJuu’octeT & was added, and was 
called “Ampersand,” a corruption of 
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“and per-so (and by itself, and), 
A B (5 D . . . . X YZ 

“ Aiij iidil sliaiw folks nnilerstaml 
To moan my Protoftn amiiorzand " 

Punch (17 Aiiril, lw*>, i>. J53, rol. 2). 
The iniirtK dradford, says Ltg-d Kassel I, »vtiB 
“A iKjr se A "with iheiP, " to iiicir comfort," 
etc.—i.r. stood aloao in their defence. 

Ampbl'alUBi son of Cecropia, in love, 
with' Philoclea, but ho ultimately 
married Queen Helen of Coi;inth .—Sir 
rhiliu Sidneif: 'The Countess of Tern- 
brokers Arcadia. 

Amplilotyon'lo CounolL A council 
of confederate Greeks from twelve of 
their tribes, each of which had two 
deputies. The council met twice a year 
—in the spring at Delplii, and in the 
autumn at Thermop'ylte. According to 
fable, it was so culled from Amphic'tyon, 
son of Deuca'lion, its supposed founder. 
(Greek, amphictiones, dwellers round 
about.) 

Amphig’ona. Words strung together 
without any real connection. The two 
«f pleaders in Tantar/ruel by Rabelais (book 
li. c. 11‘IS) give an excellent example. 

Ampl^^gonrl, nonsense verse, rigma* 
role. 

“A kind of oiprgrown nmidngonrl, a hotoro- 
gcncoiis conihinnlion.”—yi«trfer/i/ Review, i. fid, 
iww. 

V Person’s “Throe Cliildren sliding 
on the Ice” is a good specimen of 
amphigouri. 

Axnphi'on is said to have built Thebes 
by the music of his lute, which was so 
melodious thatTtho stones danced into 
walls and houses of their own accord. 

. Tennyson has a rhymuigytTt d'esprit. 

Amphltri'te (either 3 or 4 syl.). The 
sea. in classic mythology, the wife of 
Neptune (Greek, aniphi-tno for inho, 
rubbing or wearing away [the shore] c|p 
all sides). • 

“ His wcnrjr chariot sought tlie bowers 
4>f Aiuidiitrite and her tending nymphs." 

Thomsim: Summer. (1625-0). 

Amptaiflryon. Le veritable Amphi¬ 
tryon est r Amphitryon m I'on dim (Mo- 
]i6re). That is, the person who provides 
the feast (wliether master oithe honse 
or not) is the real host. The tale is that 
Jupiter assumed the likeness of Am- 
phit'ryon, and gave a banquet; but 
Axnphitiyon himself came home, and 
claimed the honour of being the master 
of the house. As far as the Bervaut| 
and guests were concerned, the difpute 
was soon decided—“he who gave the 
was to thegi the host,” 


Amphrys'ian Propbetess {^Am- 
phri/siaaVates). The Oum8Ban.sibyl; so 
culled from Amphrysos, a river of 
Thessaly, on the hanks of which Apollo 
fed the nerds of Adme'tos ; consequently 
Amphrys'ian means Aiiollo'nian. 

AmpouUe (Sainlf)). The jug or 
bottle containing oil used in tmointing 
the kings of France, and said to have 
been brought from heaven hj) a dove for 
the ooronation service of St. L'ouis. It 
w'as preserved at Rhoims till the first 
Revolution, when it was dostroyeth 

< Amram’s Son. Moses. (Exodus v«. 

20 .^ 

“As when till* piiteiit. md 
Of Amrani’n mm, in Egyj't’s c\il day, 

Waved round the coant.” 

iliHoni^'amdiM Lost, i. .T18--i0. 

Amrl, in the satire of Absalom and 
Achitophcl, by Drydon aiid Ta^te, is 
designed for Heneago Finch, Earl of 
Nottingham and Lord Chancellor. 

“ Our lint of nobles next let Aniri grace, 

WlioHC merits cltiiiiied Ihe Abettadlu's (Lord 
ChaucfUor's} high place— 

To whom the double blessiUK does belong, 

With Muses' inapiratioii, Aaron's tongue." 

Tart li. 

Amrl'ta. The elixir of immortality, 
made by churning the milk-sea {Hindu 
mifthohgy). Sir William Jones speaks 
0 ^ an apple so called, because it bestows 
immortality on those who partake of it. 
The word means immortal. ^{Sec Am- 

KKOSIA.) 

' • 

Amsanetbs,, A lake in Italy, in the 
territory of Hiriii'num, said to lead^owii 
to the infcnial regions. B’ho word means 
smred water. 

Amnok'. To run amuck. To talk or 
write on a subject of which you arc 
wholly ignorant; to run foul of. The 
Malays, under the influence of opium, 
become so excited that they sometimes 
rush forth with daggers, yelling ''Amoq ! 
amoq ! ” (Kill! kul!), and fall fold of 
any one they chance to meet. 

" Satire's niy weapon, hut I'm t<X) discreet 

To run amuck and lilt at all I tneet." 

Pope: Satires, i. a)-70. 

Amulet. Sopething worn, generally 
rounu the neck, as a charm. (Arabic, 
hanmlet, tha^which is suspended.) 

The ear^ Christians used to wear 
amulets caned Ichthua^ fish; the word 
is composed of the initial letters of 
le'sos^Hristos THoou Uios Sotw (Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, our Saviour). {See 
Notabioa.) 

Afnim 'devUle. Lady Adeline Amun- 
deville.a, lady who “ had a twilighttinge 
of blue,” wuld make epigrams, givo 
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delightful soirees, and was fond of 
making: ipatches .—Byron : Bon Juan, 
XV., xvL 

Amyelsean Brotbers {The). Castor 
and Pollux, who wore born at Amyolfe. 

*Amyol8B'an Silence. Mw'e silent 
than An^yclic, The inhabitants of 
Aniyclffi were so often alarmed by false 
rumours o^he appiioach of the Spartans, 
that th^ made a decree no one slmuld 
ever again mention the subject. When 
the Spartans actually came against the 
town,%o one durst mention it, a^d tlie 
was taken. 

Amyrie plays the tool, i.e. a per>j&n 
assumes a false character with an ulterior 
obj^oct, like Junius Brutus. Amyris was 
a Sybarite (3 syl.) «out to Delphi to 
consult the Oracle, who informed him 
of the apprdhching destruction of his 
nation. AmyrLs nod to Peloponnesus 
and his countryinen called him a fool; 
but, like the madness of Davi<l, his 
‘ ‘ folly ” was true wisdom, for thereby ho 
saved Ills life. 

A'mys and Antylion. The Pyl ades 
and • Jres’tes of inedimval story. — 
1'!IIS's Spirunnis. 

Anahaptista. A niekuamc of the 
Baptist Dissenters; so called bccanso, 
in fho fii^t instances, they had been 
baptised in infancy, and were again 
baptised on a confession oj faith in adult 
ago. The word moans tlm tmec-baptised. 

AnabaptlatB. A sect which ai-ose in 
Germany in 15‘J1. 

Anaohar’als. Anaeharsis among tKe 
ScgthianH. A wise man amongst fools; 
“Good out of Nazareth A Sir 

Sidney Smith on Salisbury Plain.” The 
opposite proverb is “ Saul amongst the 
Prophets,’’ i.e. a fool amongst wise men. 
Anacharsiq^was a Scythian by birth, and 
tho Scythians were proverbial for their 
uncultivated state and great ignorance. 

Ana^harsvo Clootz. Baron Jean Bap¬ 
tiste Cloote, a Prussian by birth, but 
brought up in Paris, where ho adopted 
tho revolutionary principles, and oalled 
himself The Orator of the Human Maee. 
(1755-1794.) • 

* AxuuJletb'ra. • The stouff on which 
Ceres rested after searching in vain for 
her dauf^ter. It was kept as a ^acred 
deposit j,n tho Prytaue'um of Athens. 

Anae'reon, A Greek poet, w.ho 
wrote chie^4h praise of love and vflne. 
(B.O. 663-47K) 

of the Twelfth Cfktury .' 


Walter Mapes. also called “The Jovial 
Toper.” (1150-1190). His best-known 
piece is the famous drinking-song, 
“Meum est propos'itum in talier’ua 
mori,” translated by Leigh Hunt. 

Anacreon Moore. Thomas Moore, who 
not only tranfllated%nacroon into Eng¬ 
lish, but also wrote original poems in 
tho same style. (1779-183*2.) ^ 

Anacreon of the Guillotine. Bertrand 
Barfere dw Vieuzac, president of the 
National Convention; so called from tho 
flowery language and convivial jests 
used by liim towards his miserable 
victims. (1756-1811.) 

Atnacreon of the Temple, Guillaume 
Amfrye, abbjS do Chaliou; the “Tom 
Moore ” of Franco. (1639-17*20.) 

The French Anacreon. Poutus de 
Tyard, one of the Pleind poets (1521- 
1605). P. Laujou. (17*27-1811.) 

T/ie Persian Anacreon. Mohammed 
IlaHz. (Fourteenth century.) 

The Scotch Anacreon. Alexander 
Scot, who flourished about 1550. 

The Sict/ian Anacreon. Giovanni Midi. 
(1710-1815.) ^ 

Anacreon of Painters. Praucesco 
Alba'no, a famous painter of lovely 
females. (1578-1660.) 

Anaoreon'tle. In imitation of !N.nau'- 
reon (i/.t'.). 

Anaob'roniam. An event placed at 
a wrong date; ns when Shakespeare, in 
TroiJus and Gressida, makes Nestor quote 
Aristotle. (Greek, ana ehronos, out of 
time.) 

Amag'nostes (Greek)* A domestic 
servant -employed by the wealthy 
Romans to read to them at meals. 
Charlemagne had his reader; and monks 
and nuns were read to at moals. (Greek, 
anaginosko, to read.) 

Anag;paina. 

t)Hnie Etaiinor Davies (propiictess In tliereli^n 
of ('liarlesT.) = Kewr so mad a ladj/. 

OimtAvus sfAuffustits. 

Honicio Kelsonss J/e>»or est a Xilo (nuidc hy Dr. 
Biirnoy). • 

Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Year =I tequira loci' in 
a niblfct. • 

Quid est^oritas (Jolin xriii. 38)?s£Vir est qui 
adest. * 

Marie Touehet (mistress of Ohnrlcs IX. of 
France =Jecgarms tout (made by Heim IV.i. 

Voltaire is an anagram of Aroual I(ey(eu7w). _ 

These are interchangeable words :— 

Aleuinits and Calriniis; Amor and Hoina; Eros 
and Rose; B\ il and Lii e ; and many more, 

, a tender-hearted, pipus, meek, 

id loving creature, granddaughter of 
Cain, and sister of AhoTiba'mah. Japhet 
loved her, hut she had set her heart on 
the seraph Aza'ziel, who carried her off 
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to some other planet when the flood 
came.— B>jron: Jlcaven and Earth. 

Ana'ns. The pine-apple (the Bra- 
ziliun ananas ). 

“ WiinesB tlMu^ he-»t Anana ' 'tlinn tlie prnle 
0£ vegetable life." J'/Miiasonft Hummer, 083,ti«6. 

i t' 

Anastasia (St.).- Her attributes are 
a stake and fa^gote, with a palm branch 
in her hand, llie allusion is, of course, 
to her martyrdom at the stakf. 

Anathema. A denunciation or 
curse. The word is Greek, and means 
to place, or sot up, in allusion to the 
mytliological custom of hanging ii^ the 
temple of a patron god something de¬ 
voted to him. Thus Gordius hung up 
his yoke and beam; the shiiiwrecked 
hung up their wot clothes; workmen 
retired from buiflhOBS hung up their 
tools, etc. Hence anything set apart for 
ilrstrnctioH; and so, set apart from tho 
Church os under a curse. 

" Mo tilhniii Hiici'r 
Vtiiiva iKii’iCB luilioat Hviila 
HiitipeudisBo i>otenti 
VcBtiuiOQta iiinriB ilco.” 

Horace: Odes (v. 13—10). 

V Horace, having escaped the love- 
snares of Pynha, hangs up his votive 
tablet, 'as one who has escaped the 
diinge^-s of the sea. 

Anat’omy. Jle icas like an anatomy — 
i.e. a mere skeleton, very thin, like one 
whose flesh had been anatomised or cut 
off. tihakesiieare uses atomy as a syno¬ 
nym. Thus the hostess Qutckly says to 
the Beadle: “ Thou atomy, thou ! ” and 
J)oU Tearsheet,c&\m the phrase with, 
“ Come, you thin thing; come, you 
rascal.”—2 Henry IV., v. i. 

Anaxarete (d syl.) of Sulamis was 
changed into stone ^or despising the love 
of Iphis, who hung himself.—.' 
Metamorphoses, xiv. 750. 

Anaxar’te (4 syl.). A knight whdke 
odventiu'cs and exploits form a supplo- 
mmital part of tne Spanish romance 
caned Am'adts of Oaul. This part 
was oddeii by Feliciano de Silva. 

Anoss'os. Helmsman of ^he ship 
Argo, after the death of Ti'phys. He 
was told by a slave that he if ould never 
live to taste tho wine of his vineyards. 
When a bottle mode from his own 
impes was sot before him, he sent for 
me slave to laugh at his prognostica¬ 
tions ; but the dave made answer, 

There’s many a slip ’twixt the 
and the lip.” At this instant a*me8- 
Benger came in, and told Auemos that 


a wild boar was laying his vinoyoi-d 
waste, whereupon he set down his cup, 
went out against tho boor,* and was 
killed in the encounter. 

Anoal'ites (4 syl.) Inhabitants of 
parts of Berkshire and Wiltshire, re¬ 
ferred to by Cffisar in his (Janmen~ 
taries. . 

An'obor. TJiat vas my sheet anchor 
—i.e. my best hojie, my last refuge. 
The sheet anchor is tho lorgel&t anchor 
of a sliip, which, in stress of weatlier, is 
the sailor’s chief dependence. Tlla word 
t shcet^ a corruption of tho word 
(thrown out), meaning tho anclfor 
“thrown out” in foul weather. Tho 
Greeks and Bomaus said, “ mv sacred 
anchor,” because the sheet aucfior was 
always dedicated tb some god. 

Anchor (The), in Clifistian art, is 
given to Clement of Borne and Nicolas 
of Bari. Pope Clement, in a.p. 80, was 
bound to an anchor and cast into the 
sea. Nicolas of Bari is tho. patron 
saint of sailors. 

The anchor %s apeak —that is, the cable 
of the anchor is so tight that the ship is 
drawn completely over it. (Sec Boweii 
Anchoe, Sheet Anchoe.) 

The anchor comes home, the anchor has 
been di'agged from its hold. Figura¬ 
tively, the enterprise has failed,^not¬ 
withstanding tho precautions employed. 

To u'cigh aj^hor, to haul in the auclior, 
that the* sl^ *™ay sail away from its 
mooring. Figuratively, to begin an 
enterprise which has hung on hand. « 

* Anchor Watch (An). A watch of 
one or two men, while the vessel rides 
at anchor, in port. 

Anoton Regime. An antiquated 
system of government. This pnrase, 
in the French Bevolution, meant the 
monarchical form of governiflent, or tho 
system of government with all its evils, 
which existed prior to that great change. 

Ancient. A oorruption of ensign —a 
flag and the officer who bore it. Pistol 
wasValstaff’s "ancient.” 

“Ten times more dlshonourabljr rnsgeil tlinn 
an old-faced tatiAeixt.' --Shakeapeare: 1 Umrv IV.. 
iv. ai. « ’ 

“My wlioW charge consists of audents, crfl"- 
rornls, lieutenants, gentlemen of cointianies 
. . . ."—Shakespeare: 1 Henry IV„ a. 

Ancient Blariner. Havings shot an 
albatross, he and his compamoua were 
Bul^cctea to fearful penalties. On re¬ 
pentance be was forgiven, and onreaob- 
mg lend Aold bis story to a befmit. 
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At times, however, distress of niiud 
drove him from laud to laud, aud 
wherevof he abode ho told hi#tole of 
woe, to warn from cruelty and persuade 
men to love God’s creatirres.— OoUrldge. 

of Days, (Daniel iii. 9). 

AnoiM (3 syl.)* The Palladium of 
Borne. It was th^ sacred buckler which 
N uma sai* fell from heaven. To prevent 
its being stolen, ho caused eleven Others 
to be made precisely like it, and confided 
’them*to twelve priests called Salii, who 
bore thorn in procession through Ihe citj^ 
9rery year at the beginning of MarcV 
“ I(Iquo nncllo vocat, (luod ab omni imrto rudHiiiu 

I ertt, 

t Qiioiiiauu notes oculis, angulus omnts niKist.” 

^ Odd ; Fasti, iii. 377. 

And. The character “ & ” is a mono- 
gi'am of et (aad), made in Italiau type, (y. 

Andirons or Band>irons, a con-up- 
tiou of amleria, amlera, andela, or andSna. 
Ducange says, Andona est ferrum, 
quo appodiautur ligua in foco, ut melius 
lucoant, et melius comburuntur.” Por¬ 
tlier on he gives auderia, onderius, an- 
dellus, etc., as variants. Called “dogs ” 
because they were often made in the 
' resemblance of dogs. The derivation of 
atidemis is nut clear ; Ducange says, 
“t|^citur andena, quo-si Hute raporem, 
i.e. caloaem,” but this probably will 
satisfy no one. 'fhe modem French 
word is landin', old Pi-e»ch andier, Low 

Latin andceiis. , • 

• 

, Andrea Ffrra'ra. A sword. So 
Called from a famous sword-maker of 
the name. (Sixteenth century.) * 

" Wft’U put in bail, niy boy; old Andrea Ferrara 
shall lodge bj'^ security."—>%on; Wnverlfn, oh. 5«. 

Andrew, a name commonly used in 
old plays for a valet or man-servant. 
Probably a Merry Andrew is simply 
the mirt^making Andrew or domestic 
jester. {See Mebey Andebw.) 

Similarly, Abigail is used In old plays for a 
waiting geuttnwomau, (See Abioail.) 

Andrew (An). A merchant vessel, 
probably so called from Andrew Doria, 
the famous Genoese adllairal. • 

- " I Bfaoald tbtnk of sballows and of flats, 

* And see my wealthy Andreu docked in sand." 

Shakespsart: MerekMU of Veniee, i. 1. 

**^Andrew depioted^n Christian 
art aa an old man with long white hdr 
and Iretwd, holding the Gospels in his 
right hand; and leaning on a cross like 
the letter X, termed St. Andrew’s cross. 
1^6 groht pictiwea of St. Andrew afl-e his 
Domenichino, and the 
Adorgtim of th^ Orm by Oluidd) which 


a Ancient 
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has also been depicted by Andrea 
SacchL in the Vatican at Borne. Both 
tlie i'lagellatim and the Adoration 
form the subjects of frescoes in tlio 
chapel of St. A-ndrea, in the church of 
Son Grogorip, at Borne. * HLs day is 
November SOth. elt is said that he 
suffered martyrdom in Patrm (a.d. 70). 
(See St. BtnE.) • ^ 

The “ adui-atlou of the-cross" means his fervent 
address to fho cross on which he was about to 
BUfCer. “ Hml, precious cross, cuusurrated by the 
body of Christ I I come to thee exulting and full 
of joy. Receive mo into thy dear arms." The 
" flagellatian ” means the scourging which always 
preceded capital iranishmeuts, according to Uo- 
luau custom. 

<§#., Andreto*8 Cross is represented in 
the form of an x (white on a blue field). 
The cross, however, on which tho 
apostle suffered was of the oi-dinary 
shape, if wFinay belftve the relic in the 
convent of St. Victor, near Marseilles. 
The en-or rose from the way in whiclt 
that cross is exhibited, resting on the 
end of the cross-beam and point of the 
foot. 

-According to J. Leslie (History of 
Scotland), this sort of cross appeareu* 
in tho heavens to Acliaius, King of tho 
Scots, and Himgus, King of tho Piets, 
the night before their engagement with 
Atholstaue. As they were the •pictors, 
they went barefoot to tho kirk of St. 
Andrew, aud vowed to adopt his cross 
as their national emblem. (St-e Con¬ 
stantine’s Ceoss.) 

Andrew Maos (The). Tho crow 
of H.M.S. Androm‘achS. Similarly, 
the Beller'ophon was <;^led by English 
sailors Billy ruffian,” and tho AcnUles 
the ‘‘Asfi heels.” (See Bbefeatee, 
etc.) . 

Androoiee and tbe Lion. An- 

drocles was a runaway slave who took 
refuge in a cavern. A lion entered, and 
justead of tearing him to pieces, lifted 
up hisffore paw that Audrocles might 
extract from it a thorn. The slave being 
subsequently captured, was doom^ to 
fight with a lion in the Boman arena. 
It so happened that the saftie lion was 
let onttgainst him, and, reco^isiug his 
benefactor, showed towards him every 
demonstration of love and gratitude. 

In the Oesta Romanorum (Tale civ.) 
the aame story is told, and there is 
a similar one in JEsop’s Fables. Tho 
original tale, however, is from Aulus 
GoUius, on the authority of PKstonices, 
•who asserts that he was himself an eye¬ 
witness of the encounter. 

Android. An automaton figure of a, 
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human being (Greek, andros-ciihn, a 
man’s likeness). One of the most 
famous of these machines is that by 
M. Vnucauson, called the fluto-playor. 
The cliess-jdayer by Keifipelen is also 
celebrated. {Hee Au'jroaiU,T(I)N.) 

Axtdrom’eda. Daughter of Ceijbeus 
(2 ^1.1 and Cassiopeia. Her mother 
boastcu that the beauty of Andromdda 
surpassed that of the Nereids; so the 
Nereids induced Neptune to send a soa- 
monstor on the country, and an oracle 
declared that Andromeda must bo given 
uj) to it. She was accordingly chafed 
to a rock, but was delivered by Perseus 
(2 syl.). After death she was placed 
among the stars. {Hee Anoklica.) 

Ovid; Mitamo^phoHenty liCti:. 

Androni'oa (in Orlando Furioso). 
One of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous 
for her beauty. She was sent with 
So]ihro8'yue to conduct Astulpho from 
India to Arabia. 

, Anont. Over against; ooucerning. 
(Old English, ini-fiini ; later forms, on- 
rfrn, on-ifint, an-'ait.) 

• 

Ang^ de Grdvo ^Preueb), a bang- 
man ol' ojiocutioner. The “ Place de 
Grove” was at one time the Tyburn of 
I’aris. 

AngeL Half a sovereign in gold; so 
called because, at ouo time, it bore the 
figure of the archangel Michael slaying 
the dragon. 

• • 

V Wlicii the Rev. Mr. Fatten, vicar 
of Whitstable, was dying, the Arch- 
• bishop of Ountorbury sent liim £10. 
T’he wit said, ” Tell his Grace that now 
I am sure ho is a man of God, for I have 
seen his angels.” 

A ngd {a public-home sign)y in oompli; 
meiit to Bichard II., who plAoed an 
angel above his sliicld, holding it up in 
his Imuds. 

20 u'rite like an angel (French). The 
angel refeiVed to was i^gelo Vergece 
[Vergojsio], a Cretan of the sixteenth 
century. Ho was employed both by 
Henri II. and by Fran^jois Ijj and was 
noted for his caligraphy. (^Didot: 
Nouvdle Biographie Universellc [1852- 
66 ]). 

Angel of the Schools. St. Thomas 
Aquinas. (See Astgklic Doctob.) 

Angels, say tho Arabs, were created* 
from pure, bright gems; the genii, of 
Jire: and man, ot clay. 

Angels^ according to Dionysius tho 


Areop'agite, wore divided into uiuo or¬ 
ders ;—^ 

(i) Sciaiiliiiii, Clieruljiin, and Tliroiicii, in tlie 
first circle. 

(Ill Duminidua, Vlrtuo'4, and Towers, in the 
second circle. 

(till Trinc]ii.tlitips, Arcliuagols, and Ansels, in 
the third ciiclc. 

til, Gregory the Great ; Homily SI. 

“ In heaven alioie, >■ 

The effulgeut ImndH in triple circles move.” '• 

■ Tatao: JeriUfohtm Ueliti^red, xl. 13 . 

Angels. The seven holy angels are — 
Abdiel, Gabriel, Michael, Kaguel 
Raphael, Bimiol, and Uriel, h^hael 
and Gf.briel are mentioned in the iSiblc, 
dtaphael in the Apocrypha. « 

Milton (Panidise Lost, book i., from 
392) gives a list of the fallen angels. 

Angel-baaat. A favourite round 
game of amis, whidh enabled goiitlemen 
to let tho ladies win small |$:akes. Five 
airds are dealt to each player, and three 
heaps formed—one for the king, one for 
play, and the third for Tri'olet. The 
name of the game was la hete (beast). 
Angel was the stake. Thus we say, 
Shilling-whist. 

“Tills goiiileimin iilfeis to play at .\uffrl-hcau, 
thoiiali he scai\e knows the r.itilx "—tJutbeii'ii 
Uiiriteii. 

Angel Vlelts. Delightful intercourse 
of short duration and rare occurrence. 

“ CVlsUsl Like those of an.ite.I.H, shmt and tar 
helwei'ii" BUur; Urnye, ift. lie Mi. 

“ Like anyel-iisita, few and fur between." 

' t'ainybell; J’haaiires of Mo/te, liueS'.'i. 

Angel-watefr, a Spanish cosmetic, 
made of roses, • trefoil, and lavepder. 
Short for Angerica-watcr, because ori¬ 
ginally it was chiefly nuAe of the plant 
ACtgouca. 

tlic worst scent about lior." 

—Sedley; BelUim. 

Angelic Dootor. Thomas Aqui'uas 
was so called, because he discussed the 
knotty points in connection with the 
being and nature of angels.. An ex¬ 
ample is, “ Utrum An'qelm moveatur de 
loco ad locum trammnio per me'dittm ? ” 
Tlie Doctor says that it depends upon 
circumstances. 

It id said, hr way of a quix, that one of liis 
qiiestiims was: “ Hotr many angels can dance on 
ttic point of a pin I'” 

Angelio Hymn. The hymn begin¬ 
ning with (j^lory be to Ood on kiglu, etc.^ 
(Lukeii. 14); so called b^usethe form^ 
part of it was sung by the angel host 
that appeared to the shepherds Beth¬ 
lehem. 0 

Ai^ielloa. Daughter of Gal'aphron, 
king of Cathay, the capital of which wns 
^Ibrac'^. ^he was sent to sow discord 
among the Ohristiaus. Charlemagne 
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Bent her to the Duke of Bavaria, but 
she made her escape from tiie duke’s 
ciistlo. ’Being captured in her flight, 
she was bound to a rock, and exposed 
to sea-monsters. Bogero delivered her, 
but she escaped out of his hands by a 
magic ring. Orlando gimtly loved her, 
but she married Medo’ro, a young Moor, 
aud retutiied to India, whoreMedo'rosuc- 
coeded to the crown in right •of his wife. 
{Orlan^ T'urioao.) {See ANDitOHEpA). 

Angelloa’a Dranght, something 

• whic^ completely changes affection. 
The tnle is that Angelica was passion- 
<ii,tely in love with Itiualdo, who hated 
her, whereas Orlando, whom she haled, 
actually adored her shadow. Angelica 
and Binaldo drink from a certain foun¬ 
tain, when a complete change takes 
place ; Binaldo is drunk with love, and 
Angelica’s passion changes to abhor¬ 
rence. Angelica idtimately married 
Medo'ro, and Orlando went mad. 
{Anosto : Orlando Funoso.) 

Angel'ioal Stone. The speculum of 
Dr. Dec. He asserted that it was given 
liim by the angels Raphael and Gabriel. 
It passed into the possession of the Earl 
^ of Peterborough, thence to Lady Betty 
Germaine, by whom it was given to the 
Duke of Argyll, whose son presented it 
to JHoraco Walpole. It was sold in 
1842, at the dispersion of the curiosities 
of S&awberry Hill. 

Angel'ioL Certain,hd^etics of tho 
seedhd century, who advocated the 
worship of anghu. 

An'gelites TS syl.). A branch of tho 
Sabellian heretics; so called from An- 
gel'ins, in Alexandria, where they used 
to meet. {Dr. Hook: Church Dictionari/.) 

An'gelo. (&« Michaei. Anoelo.) 

Angel^ and BaflkMlle. Michael 
Angelo criticised Baffaelle very severely. 

“ Sucb was the language of Utis false Italian 
' [Angelo]: 

One tune be cbristened Hapbael a Pyg- 
iiialion, 

Swore that bis maidet^B were composed 
of stone; * ■ 

Swore bis expressions were like owls, so 
tame, 

His drawings, like the lametf cripple, lame ; 
Aud as for cniiipoeitbin, Be brAi none." 

• JHnitar: Li/Hc OOeti, viii. 
{See Michael Ahoiblo.) 

Angeliw {The). Boman (Jp-tholic 
devotion in honour of the Incamatiou, 
instituted by Urban II. It consists of 
three text8,MEach said as v^rgicleeand 
response, and followed by the salutation 
of Gabrbl.. The name u derived froim 


the first words, Angelus Domini (The 
angel of tho Lord, etc.). 

’The iirayer is recited throe times a 
day, generally about 6 a.m., at uoou, 
and about 6 p.m., at tho sound of a bull 
called the Anselm. 

Tho Angelus ‘*bell (often wrongly 
called the CurfewV is still rung at 8 p.m. 
in some country cliurohei. ^ 

“Sweetly ever the village tbe1»ell of the Au- 
gclusjouudud." 

Longfellow: Svangeline, 

Anger. Athenodo'rus, the Stoic, told 
Augustus tho best way to restrain unruly 
anger was to repeat tho alphabet before 
gifmg way to it. {See DanDee.) 

“ The BALTCd line be did but once reiteat, 

Aud luki the stunn, and cooled the mglng 
beat.” 'lickelh The Uurn Hook. 

Angevin, adjoctifb of Anjou. 

.lubn Was not the biat of tlin Angevin Icings of 
England, though bo wan the laiit king of lOiiglanti 
who leigued over Anjou. 

AngioU'na (4 syl.). The young wife 
of Mari'no Fulie'ro, the doge. She was 
tho daughter of Loroda'uo. {Byron: 
Marino Fa/iero.) ^ * 

Anglani'e's Lord. Orlando, who was 
lord of An giant and kuight of Bi'avu. 

An’gle. A dead angle. A lierm in 
fortification applied to the plot of earih 
before an angle in a wall which can 
neither be seen nor defended from tho 
parapet. 

Angle with a Silver Hook {To). 
To buy fish at market. 

An'gling. The father of angling, 
Izaak Walton (1693-1683). Angling 
is called ’’ the gentle crait ”; shoe- 
making was also so called. Probably ' 
there is a pun concealed in tho first of 
these; a common bait of anglers being 
a “gentle.” In the secoua cose, St. 
Crispin was a Boman gentleman of high 
hirtli, and his craftsmen took from him 
their title of “ gentle ” {generosi). 

Angoulafflre of the Broken T^li, 
a giant “ 12 cubits in height A’ His face 
measur^ 3 feet across; his nose was 
9 inches long; his arms and logs were 
each 6 feet; his fingers 6 inches aud 2 
linos ; hiB*euonnous mouth was armed 
with sharp-pointed yellow tusks. He 
was descenued from Goliath, and as¬ 
sumed the title of “ Governor of Jeru¬ 
salem. *' Augoulaffre had tho Itiength of 
30*men, and his mace was the trunk of 
%n oak-tree 300 years old. Some say 
the Tower of Pisa .lost its perpendicu¬ 
larity by the weight of this giant, who 
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one day leaned against it to rest himself. 
He was slain by iloland, the paladin, in 
single combat at the Fronsac. ( 6 V 0 - 
qiiemitaine.) 

Angry Christian II., of Den¬ 

mark, Norway, and 8 waden, was so 
called on account o# his tingovomable 
temper. (1513-1559.) 

AU'gular. Cross-grained ; of a patchy 
temper; one full of angles, whoso 
temper is not smooth. • 

Angnrva'del. Frithiof’s sword, in- 
Mribed with Runic letters, which blazed 
in time of war, but gleamed with a dim 
light in time of peace. {See Swohd.5 

Anima Mnndl [the soul of the tvorJd'\, 
with the oldest 01 the ancient philo¬ 
sophers, meant “ the source of life ” ; 
with Plato, it mftnt “the animating 
principle of matter,” inferior to pure 
spirit; with the Stoics, it meant “ the 
w'hole vital force of the universe.” 

Stahl (1710) taught that the pheno¬ 
mena of animal life are due to an im¬ 
mortal anima, or vital principle distinct 

* from matter. 

Animal. To yo the entire animal, a 
facetious euphuism for “To go the 
whole jiog. ’' {fiee Hoo.) 

Animal Spirits. Liveliness and 
animation ai'Lslug from physical vigour. 

AnimalB admitted Into Heaven 

{The). They are ten : ( 1 ) Jonah’s U'hale ; 
(2) Solomon’s ant ; (3) the rum caught by 
Abrahum and sacrificed instead of Isaac; 
(4) the enckoo of Belkis; (5) the eamd 
of the prophet i^eh; (G) BaJoam's asn ; 
(7) the ox of Moses ; ( 8 ) the doo Kratim 
of the Seven Sleepers; (9) ISLihomet’s 

• ass, called A1 Boim; and (10) Noah’s 
dove. 


Animals In Christian Art. The 

ant sjrmbolisesprudence; the ape, malice, 
lust, and cunning; tlie ass, sobriety, or 
the Jewish nation; the asp, Cftrist, or 
Christian faith; the bee, industiy; the 
eamel, submission; the cock, vigilance; 
the (ioff, Melity; tlie fox, fraud and 
cunning; the hog, impurity; tlie lamb, 
innocence; the leopard, sin; •the ox, 
pride; the wolf, cruelty. 

Some animals are appropriated to 
certain saints: os the calf or ox to 
Lttke; the cock to Peter; the eagle to 
John the Pirine ; the lion to Mark ; the 
raven to Penediet, eta 
Tlie lamb, the pelican, and the uni¬ 
corn, are symbols of Christ. • 

T^e dragon, serpent, and swine, |ym- 
bolise Satim and his crew. 


Animal,a oaored to speoial Dol- 
tiea. To Apollo, the wolf, the griffon, 
and th^ crow; to Bacchus, the dragon 
and the panther ; to Diana, the stag ; to 
JEsculapius, the serpent; to Hercules, the 
deer ; to Isis, the heifer ; to Jupiter, the 
eagle / to Juno, the peacock and the lamb^ 
to the Lares, the dog ; to Mars, the horse 
and the vulture; to Mercury, Jhe cecZ:y 
to Minervgi, the owl; to Neptune, tlm 
bull; toTethys, the kahjeon pto Venus, 
the i^ve, the stmn, and the spatcow; to 
Vulcan, the Uon, etc. 

Animals {SgmbolicaT). ThQaiik,fni- 
^ahtg*and prevision; ape, unclean ness ; 
assti stumditg ; bantam plnchinedk, 
priggishness; bat, blindiwss; lieor, ill- 
tempir, uneouthness; bee, industrg; 
iKJCtle, blindness; bull, strength, straight¬ 
forwardness ; bull-efog, pcriinacitg; but¬ 
terfly, sportireness, li n ng in pleasure ; cat, 
deceit; cult, lumpishness, cowardice; ci¬ 
cada, poetry; vigilance, overhearing 
insolence; crow, lohgci itg; crocodile, 
hypocrisy ; cuckoo, cnckoidum ; dog, 
Jidelity, dirty habits; dove, innocemr, 
harmlessness; duck, deceit (French, 
canard, a hoaxl; eagle, majesty, xn- 
spiratiou; elephant, sagacity, ponder¬ 
osity; dy, feebleness, insignificance ; fox, 
cunning, artifice ; frog and toad, inspiru-' 
tion; goat, lasciviousness ; goose, conceit, 
folly; gull, gullibility; gi-aashopper, 
old age; hare, timidity; hawk^ rapacity, 
penetration ; hen, maternal care ; horse, 
speed, grace : jiujkdaw, vain assumption, 
empty wrwet* ; . jay, senseless eh^ter; 
Iditeii,playfulness;\Qxclb, innocence, sacri¬ 
fice; lark, cheerfulness; liofi, noble courage; 
lynx, suspicious vigilance; magpie, gar- 
mlity; mole, blindness, obtuseness ; mou- 
kev, tricks; mule, obstinacy; nightin¬ 
gale, forlornness ; ostrich, stupidity ; ox, 
patience, strenath; owl, wisdom; parrot, 
mocking verbosity peacock, pride; 
pigeon, cowardice (pigeon-livcred) ; pig, 
obstinacy, dirtiness; puppy, emftty-headed 
conceit; rahhit, fecundity; i%ven,illluck; 
robm red-breast, confiding trust; ser¬ 
pent, u’isdom^' sheep, silliness, timidity; 
sparrow, lasciviousness ; spider, witiness; 
Aa;g, .cuckohlomi swallow, a sunshine 
friend; swan, grace; sviino, filthiness, 
greed ; ferocity; tortoise, chastity ; 
turkey-cocla offietM insolepee; turtle¬ 
dove, conjugal Jidelity ;*TamaQ, re^ine^ 
wolf, cruelty, savage ferocity, and rapine; 
ytoxxo-fteiinging ; etc. » 

{Theddesof). gibber; 
asses bray: bees hum; beetles dnm; 
beam growl; bittenis boom; blaokbirds 
gwhietl^ f hlackcaps —vra speak of ths 
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" chick-chick” of the blackcap; hulls 
lellow : conarioa nng or qmrirr; cats 
»ieu’,pupr, swear, axiaealevu'dtil^ calves 
blent and blear ; chafiinchcs chirp or pink; 
chickens pip ; cicadu) sing ; cocks etvw ; 
cows moo or low ; crows caw; cuckoos 
ury cuckoo; deer bell; dogs hark, ban, 
howl, and tjelp; doveseoo; ducka quack; 
ooglcs sciram; falcons ehant; flics buzz ; 
ft>xcs bark and yelp; frogs cr-oa/i; geesu 
cackle and%tss; goldfinch—we speak of 
the “rlferry twinkle” of the female; 
grasshoppci's chirp and pitter ; erouso— 
•we 8]Kak of tlio “drumming” of the 
grouse; guineafowls cry come liack" 
(fuinoapigs squeak; hares squeak; ha^ks 
henscflcHeand cluck; horses neigh 
and whinny; hyenas laugh; \a\a chatter; 
kittens mew ; lambs baa and Ineat; lurks 
sing; linnets chuckl^m their call; lions 
I'oar; magx>^ chattel'; mice and 

squeal; iMonkoys chatter ana gibber ; 
niglitiiigales pipe and uarble —wo also 
speak of its “jug-jug ” ; owls hoot and 
screech; oxen low ajid bellow; parrots 
talk; scream; peewits cry 

pee-wit; jugeonscoo; jugs grunt, squeak, 
and squeal; ravens croak; redstarts 
whistle; rooks caw; screech-owls screech 
or shnek; sheep baa, or bleat; snakes 
• hiss; sparrows chirp or yelp; slugs 
bellow and call; swallows twitter; swans 
cry —we also speak of the “ bombilation ” 
of ftio 8\mn; thrushes whistle ; tigers 
growl; tits—wo speak of the “twit- 
twit” of tho bottle-tit f turkey-cocks 
gobble; vultures •whitothrouts 

chiiT; wolves howl. 

Animosity moans animation, ^iiit, 
os the fire of a horso, called in Lat&i 
equi apimos'itas. Its present exclusive 
use in a had sense is an instance of the 
tendency which words originally neutral 
have to assume a had moaning. (Compare 
churl, villain.) 

Animida. 

“ Auimula, vagula, hlaudula, 

Hospes, comes(^ue, corporis; 

Quo) nunc ahibis in loca, 

Fallidula, rigida, hudula P ” 

The Emperor Italian to his^Soul. 

SoiTy-lived, hlithc-tittlc, jluttorinij Si>cite, 

• Coraracle and guest m this iKidy of clay, 

Whltlier, all! vmiibor, dei>aAing in fliKlit, 

^ lligld, haU-na^ed, pale niintqir, aw^y^ ^ 

I {Donna). A lady beloved by 
Don Offa'vio, bul^duced Dy DoS Qio- 
vanni, who also Killed her father, tho 
“ Commandant of the Ci^,” in a duel. 
{Mozart*8pp^a of Dm Oiovatmi.) * 

AnlwtMl, in Diyden’s* satire dm 


Absalom anA Achitophel is designed for 
the Duchess of Monmouth. Her mitidou 
name and title were Anne Scott, Countess 
of Bucclouch, the richest heiress ut 
Europe. Tho duke was faithless to 
her, und uf^er las death,* tho widow, 
still handsonio, mAriod again. 

“To nil liix [Moiinioiith’a] wlHhcii, nolhing he 
I UiiMill denied; # 

And made tho chnrimng Annabel his lirigie." 

1‘art 1 . lilies US, 31. 

Anna Matilda {An), an ultra-seuti- 
incutal girl. Mrs. Hannah Cowley used 
this pen-name in licr responses in tho 
Workl to Della Crusca (K. Morry). 
(»W tho Baviad by QiflFord.) 

Annates (2 syl.). One entire year’s 
income claimed by the Pope on the 
appointment of a bisho}) or other eocle- 
suiBtic in tho Catholm Church. 'J'his is 
called the first fruits (Latin, annus, a 
year). Hy the Statute of Ileeusaiits 
(2 > Tien. VlII. o. 20, and tho Confirm¬ 
ing Art), the riglit to Eiigli.sli Aiiuiites 
and Tenths wus trunsferml to the 
Crown; but, in the reign tif Queen 
Aniie, annates were given up to fonn a • 
fund for the uugincnlatiun 9t poor' 
livings. (.SW; Bounty, Queen Anne's.) 

Anne. Sister Anue. Sister orFat'iiua, 
the seventh and lost of Bluebeard’s 
wives. 

Anne’s Fan {Queen). Your thumi> 
to your nose and yoiu* fingers spread. 

Anne’s Great Captain. The Duke 
of Marlborough (1050-1722). 

Annie Lanrle was oldest of tho 
three daughters of Sif^Ilobert I.auvie, 
of Maxw#lIton, bora Doceroher 16,16S2. 
William Douglas, of Finglaud (Kirk¬ 
cudbright), wrote tho popular song, but 
Annie inarriedj in itOO, James Fcr- 
gusson, of Croigdarrocb, and was the 
.mother of Alexander Fergusson, the hero 
of Burns’s song called 2'he Whistle. 

William* DoU(<l»s was Iho herti of the aoti^ 

“ Willie was u wanton wag.” 

Aannlo Del flguram no gestato 

tin). Wear not God’s imaga in a nng 

(or inscr^e .), the 24th symbol 

of the Trotreptics. Jamhlicus tells us 
that Pythimnras wished to teach hy this 
prohibitioii that God had an “incor¬ 
poreal snhsistouce.” In fact, that it 
meant “ thou shalt not liken God to any 
of His works,” 

Probably the ring, svmbolising Slemlty, boro 
upon the aiiecial prohlbiuou. 

* Anmmola'tion. Day of the Atinun- 
eiatmu The 25th of March, also called 
Lady Day f on which the angel announced 
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to the Virgin Mary that she would be 
the motlior of tlio Messiah. 

Annas Luotus, the period during 
which a widow is inoiuUy supposed to 
rcinaiu chaste. If she iparnos within 
about nine inontha<>froiQ* the death of 
her late husband and a child is born, a 
tloj^bt iniglit ‘arise as to the pateniity of 
tlie child. Such a jnarriago is not 
illegal, but it is inexpedient.. 

Annus MlrablUs. The year of 
wonders, 1(56(), ineinorablc for tljc great 
fire of Ijoudou anti the successes of our 
anns over the iJutch. Drydeiit has 
written a poem with this title, in uhich 
Ik* describes both these events. 


Anodyne Nocklooo (An), a halter. 
An anodyne is<R niedieino ttj relievo 
j)ain. I'robably a pun on nodus, a knot. 
IS intended also, (leoigt* I’rimrose says: 
“ Alay I die by an anodyin; necklace, 
but I had rather be nn uuder-tuniktiy 
tlnin an uslter in a boarding-school.” 

Anomoe'ans or Vnlihists, A sod in 
llie I'ltiirth century Avhieh maintained 
that the essence of the Son is wholly 
unlike /luit of the T.ither. (tlreek, 
un'ornoios, unlike.) 

Anon, immediately, at onee. Tlie 
Old English au-on or ttn-uus at once. 
Variants, on our, tiuonr. 

“ Tliej kiiew.M) liMii in t)it>k,vniur nf In'eilOi and 
eiioiii' 111- Miinsii* itwiijo fio lioni "—MS Lmrulu, 
A 1, 17. 

" Siwk the hon . . . 

Tn the fox .moucliw wille '■ 

Wright's l‘ohtteal filings. 

V “ For tht* nonce ” is a corrupt 
form of ” For the-n once,” where f/ir-n 
is the accusative case, meaning “For 
the onee ” or “ For this once.” 


Anon<rlghtes. Bight quickly. 

“ lie had ill town Inuidrnd kiiii,'lil(‘'i, 

111 ' lii'iii Ithi’iii] of [iijf] .40111. nnon-rialit04." 

Arthui and Merlin, p. SS. 

Ansa'rlan. The Moslems IH Medi'ua 
were called Ausarions (aii.nhanr.>t) by 
Aiilioinet, because they received him and 
took lus ^iprt when he was driven from 
house and home by the Koreishites 
(Kore-ish'-ttrs). • 


Answer is the Old English aitd-sirant, 
verb and sivar-tan or suerian, where 
And is the preposition = the Latiii re 
in rr-spond-co. (See Swear.) 

To ansmr like a Xoriiian, that is, 
evasively. 

“Wo i«i,v, in France,‘Answering liko a N«r- 
inaii, whion means ro gi\(i an evasiro answer, 
Wither yesnorno."—Maj:0'IteU; lYieHdM'Pomta, 
ch. \. 

To answer its pw-pose, to cany out 


w'hat was expected or what was in¬ 
tended. Cels us says, “ Mediclua sa^pius 
responhet, iiitcrduin tameii fallit.” 

To answer the hell is to go and see 
what it was rung for. 

To atmeer the door is to go and open 
it when a knock or ring has been giveii. 

In both the last two instances the 
w’ord is “answering to a summons’.” 
To swear means literally to affirm 
something,” and to an-swear i?-to “say 
something ” by way of rejoinder ; but 
figurutivdy both tlie “swer” yaid the 
“ansj^or “may be made withoutVvords. 

“. . . . My etnrj hoiiiff douo, ... 

* 8 lio [liesdeiiwiiiii swiii'u iiifflrnied] ’twas 
I* trim go, . . . 

’Twii" ii.iitul,’tw.i .4 wiindroii'i p.tirnl ” 

Sluihfsprnu : fithrllo, i. .S. 

Answer more. Scotloo (To). To' 
divert the direct question Ly staHiiig 
another question or subject. 

‘“Ilnik >1111, nil rah,' siiid tlio dnotor ,‘1 trust 
>1)11 ii'iiirinlii'i'yiiu aio iitMiiK in the lull'd 4 Htono 
nf hill loynioal and a hnw nl nats.’ 

‘•‘I was i.liinkiiig,’ roplioil tlic man inmr Scntico, 

I hat IM, I'oturiiing iin diroot atiswor nii llio MUlijoot 
nn wiiioli hi' was addiossod, ‘ 1 was ILiinking in.\ 
hoiil wav wniild III* tn onme down In >niir tiniiniir, 
and tako.Miiir advii'n, m onso my troiUde Htmiihl 
onine Nii'k,’,Sij W’altir Scult: The Ahhot.i'U. 

\\\ I. 

Antoa'os, in Creek mythology, wn.s a 
gigantic wrestler, whoso strength was 
invincible so long ns he touched the 
earth ; anti every time he was lifted 
frtim it, was renewed by pouching it 
again. (Sec Male’oar.) 

" As nnoc Anttrrw, nn tho Lilian strand. 

More llori‘n,,reooi orod wlion Jic reached tlie 
8 'ind." Jfnole's Arwsto, book iv. 

It was Hercules who succeeded in fulling 
this charmed giant. B?e 

l.ifta proud Aiiticos from bis nmlber's plains, 

Ami witli Hirniig grasp the struggling giant 
strains; 

Bark falls Ins panting head and claniniy hair, 

Writhe his weak liiiihs and Sits his life in air." 

Jturwin: Economy of Vegetation. 

Anteoe dents. 1 kno w noth ing of h is 
Ilia previous life, character, 
or conduct. (Latin, antec^ens, fore¬ 
going.) 

Antedilu vian. Before the Deluge, 
moaning the Scripture Deluge. 

Antbl’a. Tlio lady-love of Abroc'- 
omns in Xensphou’s romance, called 
Uphesi’aea. Shakespeare has borrowed 
from this flreek novel the leading 
incidents ^ his Rmneo and Juliet, es¬ 
pecially that of the ^tion and mc%k 
entombment. N.B. This is not tho 
histof iau, but a Xenophon whi^ lived in 
the fourth Christian century. • 
.^thony. 

Anthony (St.). Patron saint of swine- 
herda he^use he always lived in woods 
and forests. 
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St. Anthony's Cross. The taucroBs, 
T» called,a lace. ^ 

St. Anthony's Fire. Erysip'elas is so 
called from the tradition that those who 
sought tlie intercession of St. Aiitliouy 
recovered from the pestilential erysipelas 
called the saercdJtre, which proved ex¬ 
tremely ft^tal in 1089. 

nSy. Anthony's Puj. A pet pig, the 
Binallest ofatlio whole litter.' St. An¬ 
thony originally a swineherd, suid, 
therefore, the patron saint of pigs. 

' Antkropos'oplius. The nickname of 
Dr. Vaughan, rector of St. Bride’s, in, 
Btdfordsliire. So called from his Am- 
throposojih'ia 2'coniayiea, to show tiio 
condition of man after death. 

Anti-Cbrlst, or the Man of Sin, ex¬ 
pected by some to procodo the second 
coming of Ghrist. St. John so calls 
every one who denies the incarnation of 
the eternal Son of God. 

Antig'one. The Modern Antigone. 
Mario ThereseCharlotte, Duchesse d’An- 
goulenie, daughter of Louis XVI.; so 
called for her attachment to Louis 
XVIII., whose companion she was. 
(1778-18.51.) 

Antimony. Said to be derived from 
the Greek antumn'achos (bad for 
monks). The tale is that Valeutiue once 
gave some ^f tliis mineral to his convent 
pigs, M'ho tlirivod upon it, and liecame 
very fat. Ho next tricf^ it on the 
moulm, who died from its effects; so 
Valentine said, ^‘tho’ good for pigs, it 
was bad for moulw.’' This fable is 
given by Furetierc. * 

Another derivation is anti-monos 
(averse to being alone), because it is 
found in combination with sulphur, 
silver, or some otlier substance. 

Littrc suggests isthiminif, and connects 
it with sttbiim. 

Antinomlan. [Greek, anti - mmos, 
exempt from the law.] One who believes 
that Christians are not bound to olwerve 
the ‘‘law of God," but “ may continue 
in sin tliat grace may abound." The 
term was first applied, to John Agrfbola 
by Martin Luther. 

Antla'otis(isyl.). A modi 
li^uty. He was the page Hadriaii, 
the Boman Emperor. 

“The nifllshcd grace of AntlniJus." 
Telegranh.^ 

Antlpat]^ (of human beings) . 

To Anin^: Henri III. and the 
Duke of Schoenberg felt famt at the 
sight of 9at; Yanirhelm lolf 


at the sight of a pig, and abhorred pork; 
Marshal Brcise sickened at the sight of 
a rabbit; the Due d'Enemou always 
swooned at the sight of a leveret, though 
he was not affected at the* sight of a 
hare. J - 

To Fish: Erasmus felt grievous 
uauMca at the smell of frefi]i fish. 

To Flowers and Fruits : Queen AiAie, 
Grctry the composer, Fuverite tlio Italian 
poet, and Vincent the jiaiuter, all ab- 
hori’cd tlie .smell of loses ; Kcaligcr had 
the sujne aversion to watcrcresbcs ; and 
King Vladisliis sickened at the smell of 
apples. 

Td Music: Le Mothe de Xaver felt 
faint ut the sound of any musical instru¬ 
ment ; Nicano had a strong aversion to 
the sound of a flute. 

To 'Thunder: Augustus trembled at 
tlie noise of thunder, and retired to a 
vault when a thunderstorm was ap¬ 
prehended. 

Witches have an antipathy to running 
water. 

“ Soii.e men tlicro arc Ion e nol a miiing (ilg, 
Home tliiir are mad If they heholi) a rig.” 

niiaker/irare; Mnehaiit of V'emee, i\. 1. 

Antipatliy (of animals). According 
to tradition, wolves liave a morfal anti¬ 
pathy to scillaroots ; geese to the noil of 
Whitby ; snakes to .soil of Ireland ; i-ats 
to dogs; all animals dislike the castor- 
mi jdaut; camphor kee])s off insects; Rus¬ 
sian leather is disliked by bookworms; 
paraffin by flies ; cedur-wood is used for 
wardrobes, because its odour is disliked 
by moths. Ants duliko green sage. 

Antl>pvpe is a popO* elected by a 
king in opprisitiou to the jiope elorteil by 
the cardinals; or one who msurps the 
popedom in opposition to the rightful 
pojie. Geddes gives a list of twenty-four 
anti-popes, three of whom wore deposed 
by the council of Constance. 

Antis'l^enos. Founder of the Cynic 
School ill Athens. He wore a ragged 
cloak, and carried a wallet and staff like 
a beggar. Soc'ratoa wittily said fko 
could “see rank pride peeriua through 
the holes ^f Antis'thcnes’ rags.”’ 

Antoni'nus. The Wall of Antonine. 
A turf eute-enchmeiit raised by the 
Romans from Duuglass Castle, on the 
Clyde, to Coer Ridden Kirk, near the 
Firth of Forth, under the direction of 
LolUus Urb'icus, legate of Antoninus 
Pius, A.D. 140. 

*Aii‘toiiy. (5 «?Awthoxt.) 

Aninu'tloiuk The chief followers of 
tho FrftiUuBh kings, who were specially 



Ants 

trusty to tlinm. (Old German, irgst, 
trust, fidelity.) 

“Nimol)iit til*! kinii rnitlil liai e antnistions," 
—NtulibH! OotiHtiUUlurial ilmtcry. 

I 

Ants. “ f'O to the ant, t^iou slyffgard, 
.... which provtJeth /r:?r meat tu the 
Mwiinn'" (Proverbs‘vi. 6-8; and xxx. 
‘2.5)^ The noikin that ants in general 
gather food in harvest for a winter’s 
storu is quite an error*; in the Jirstplace, 
they do not live on grain, but chiefly on 
animal food; and in the next place 
they arc torpid in winter, and do not 
require food. Colonel Sykes, however, 
says there is in Poouah a grain-feeding 
Kjii'cics, whi<‘h stores up milhit-secd; and 
according to Lubbock and Moggridgo, 
nuts in the south of Europe and in 
Texas make store#** 

V What are called “ aut eggs ” are 
not eggs, but the iiupa; of ants. 

Anu’bis. In Egyptian mythology, 
similar to tho Hermes of (jlrcoeo, whose 
oiRcc it was to take tho souls of tho deatl 
before tho judge of the infernal regions. 

' Anu'bi^ is represented w'ith a human 
body and jackal’s head. 

AnviL on the anvil, under de¬ 

liberation ; the project is in hand. Of 
coui-sc^ tho rofei*enco is to a smithy. 

"Slip Imd iiiiiillit'i' iirrunKPiiiPiit oil tlir un\il." 
—Le Fanu: The IJotiae lu thi Churiliyti} d 

Any-Ilow, i.v. in an in-egiilar 
manner. “lie did it any-how,” iii a 
careless, slovenly manner. “Ho AVont 
on any-how,” in a wild, reckless manner. 
^4ni/ how, gou mntit manage it for nw ; by 
hook or crook.;* at all events. (Old 
English, wnig-hii.) 

Adn'ian. Poetical, pertaining to the 
Muses. Tho Muses, according to Grecian 
mythologji', dwelt in Aon’ia, that part of 
Bceo'tia wliieh contains Mount Ilel icon 
and tho Muses’ Fountain. ITiomson 
culls tlio fraternity of poets 

“The AiinlSo liho 

Who imilso*! arc, and stai \ c riiflit. iiioiTily.'' 

Cattle of hidoltHce, ii. a. 

A ontranoe. (French.) To the 
farthest jfoint. Tho correct form of 
the phrase. {See A l’outeanoie.) 

Ape. The bii/fwn ape, in Diyden’a 
poem called The Ilind and the Panther, 
means tho Free-thiukors. 

“Kexl her [the bear] tho liuRoou are, as atheists 
use, 

Mimicked all sects, and had his own to nhoose," 

Part i. Su, 4a 

jffe keeps than, like an ape, in the comer 
of hisjaic; first mouthed, to be last swah- 
towed {Hamlet iv. 2). Most of the Old 
World monkeys have cheek pouches, 
used as receptacles for food. 


64 Apis 

To lead apes or To lead Aprs in hell. 
It is sued of old maids. Henee, to die 
an old maid. 

“ I will eieii take sixiieiire in earnest of the 
htiai-wiiril, anil lead bis niws Into hell.”—Shttke^ 
sruiiiei Much Ado about A'othiug, u. 1 

Fadladiu'da says to Tatluutho (3 syl.): 

“I’lly that you who'ie sorvod so Iniiit anil we'.t 

Hliuulil die a \ iridn, mid lend aiies iiT hell." 

Jl. Ca}t'v: Ohrniiouhotmitholofios, 

Women. (f>iiiif maids, L’ad ajicsMi hell."—I’be 
Londotj J^'uiUaat, i. X. 

To ping the ape, to play firactical 
jokes; to play silly tricks; to make 
facial imitations, like an aiie. ‘ 

! To put an ape into gonr hood (or) cap — 
t.pt-to make a fool of you. Apes were 
formerly carried on the shouldei's of 
fools and sinqiletons. 

To sag an ape’spulei nosier, is to chatter 
Avith fright or cold, like an ape. 

Apelles. A ftimous Grojiau painter, 
coutcniporary with Alexander tho Great. 

“Theie fonudicr forms eiuliroiderod rose to liew 

Than e'er AiKCles' womlroUM imiK il drew." 

A) utslo: Ui'luado Furioeo, hook xxi\. 

Ap’emantus. A churlish pliiloso- 
pher, in Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 

"The onieiKin of A|ieiiimituH conirnsled with 
the iiiismiMiroiiy of Tiiiioii " -Sir i\ alter Siott. 

A-per>se. An A 1; a person or 
thing of unusual merit. “A” all alone,. 
with no ono who can follow, ncnif) proxi- 
mm aut scrundiis, 

Chaucer calls Cressoide “fclio ftoure 
and A-per-se of Troi and Greek.” 

" Tiolidiin, Ihoii^rt of towin-i, /.dwn- 

Uiiiriie MSS. Q 

Apex, tho topmost height, xc^ally 
means tho pointed oliv^-wood spike on 
the top of the cap of a Homan priest. 
The cap fitted close to the head and was 
fastened under the chin by u fillet. It 
Avas applied also to the crest or spike of 
a liclinet. The word now moans the 
summit or tiptop. 

AphTodlte (4 syd.). The Greek 
Venus; so called because sprang 
from the foam of the sea. (Greek, 
aphros, foam.) 

Aph'rodite's Girdle. Whoever wore 
Aplurodite's ma^c girdle, immediately 
became the o^ect of love. {Greek 
mgtlhlogy.) 

Aploliw. A gourmand. Apicius 
was a Bomali gourmand, whose income 
being reduced by his luxurious living to 
£80,000, put an end to his life, to-avoid 
tiie Difsery of being obliged to^lire on 
plamdiet. , 

i^lgga^taok. (iSf^Pxo-BACc.,) 

A’pU, in Egyptian mythology, is 
tho bvdl symbohcal of the god Apis. It 
waa not suffered to live more than 
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twenty-fivo years, when it was sacriilced 
and buried in groat pomp. The mad¬ 
ness of Cambyses Is said to havS been in 
retribution for his kUliug a sacred bull. 

Aplomb moans true to the plumb- 
line, but is generally used to express 
that self-possession which arises from 
perfect solf-coulidonce. Wo also talk 
bt a daucor’s aplomb, meaning that ho 
is a perfodl mostdtof liis art. (French, 
dplom$L) * 

“ H«’ru (‘x Istg tlic liost stnclr in the world . . . 
• men oLiiidoinli and it'servo, of went riinKB and 
uianyiiioods, of stronfi iiiatiiictii, yet aid for 
cuUiuv."—£wiemoi; Eugh»h TraiU, i>. W). ^ 

* Apocalyp tic Number. Tho n» 3 rs- 

tic number G66, (Itev. xiii. 18.) {See 
Numbeh of the Beast.) 

Apo'orypba. Those books included 
in the Soptuagiut and Vulgate versions 
of tlic Old’yestamont, but not considered 
to bo parts of tho original canon. They 
aro accepted as canonical by Catholics, 
but not 1^ Protostauts, and are not 
printed in Protestant Bibles in ordinary 
circnlatiou. The word means hidden 
((Jrcok, apokrupio), “ because they wore 
wont to be read not openly. , . . 
but, as it wore, in secret and apart” 
{Bible, 1639, Vreface to the Apocrypha), 
As the reason why; those books are not 
received as canonical is because either 
their gouuincnoss or theii* authenticity 
is douDtiul, therefore the word “apo- 

S hal” means not genuine or not 
eutic. • 

^polUna'rians. An ancient sect 
founded in Ifio middle of tho fourth 
century by Apolliua'ris, bishop of Lao- 
dico'a. They denied that Christ had a 
humfCu soul, and asserted that tho Lo^oh 
supplied its place. The Athonasuiu 
creed condemns tins heresy. 

Apollo. The sun, the god of music. 
{Homan mythology.) 

“ Aiuillo’g angry, auil Uie boavons tlieinBelvea 
Do strike at iny injuetice." 

(ihiUcetpeare: Wivier’a Tale,iii,2, 

A perfect Af)ollo. A model of manly 
beauty, referrmg to the Apollo Belvidere 
{g.v.). 

The Apollo of Portugal. * Luis 
Camoens, author of the Luaiad; so 
called, not for his beaul^', but for his 
^etry. He wai god of pod^ in Portu¬ 
gal, but was allowed to die in the streets 
of Lislfon like a dog, literally of jstarva- 
tioQ. JDur own Ot^y suffered a similar 
fate. (1527.-16790 

ApcllMlalvldare [BeV-ve-deai^. A 
marble statue, supposM to be from the 
chisel of the Greek sculpfbr OM'ami#, 


who flourished in tho fifth ante-Christian 
ora. It represents the god holding a 
bow iu bis loft hand, and is called 
Belvidere from the Belvidere Gallery of 
the Vat ican,* iu Borne, where it stands. 
It was discQverod iu 1603, amidst tlve 
ruins of An'ftum, l,nd was purchased by 
Pope Julius II. ’ ^ ^ 

ApoUodo'ros. Pluto says; “^flTho 
would not rather be a man of sorrows 
than Apolludotos, envied by all for his 
enormous wealthy yet nourisliing iu Ids 
heart the Bcor}uou8 of a gidlty con¬ 
science ? ” (The Itipublic). This Apollo- 
dosoB was the tyrant of Cu8.sun’di'ca 
(formerly TotidCit). Ho obtained tho 
supreme power u.o. 379, exercised it 
with tho utmost cruelty, and was put to 
death by Antig'ouos^un'atus. 

ApoUo’nios. Master of tho Ilosi- 
crucians. He is said to have had tlie 

f lower of raising tho dead, of making 
dmsolf invisible, and of being iu two 
places at the same time. 

Apoll'yoa. King of tho bottomless pit. 
(Bov. ix. 11.) His contest with Chris-* 
tiau, in Buuyan’s allegory, has made his 
name familiar. (Greek, the dQstrogcr.) 

Apos’tate {The). Julian, thoHoman 
emperor. So called bocauso ho forsook 
tho Christian faith and returned to 
Paganism again. (331, 3G1-3C3.) 

A poster'lo'ri [Latin, from the latlcr]. 
An a posteriori a^umont is proving the 
cause from the oneot. Thus, if we see 
a watch, we conclude there was a watch¬ 
maker. Eobinson Cru^e inferred there 
was another human being on the desert 
island^ because ho saw a human foot¬ 
print m the wet sand. It is thus tho ex -. 
istenco and character of Deity is inferred 
from his works. {Ike A peiobi.) 

ApOMtlCB. The badges or symbols of 
tho fourteen apostles. 

Andro#, a cro»a, iwrause bn was cruciflod o3 a 
croBR Bbaivd like tbe Inttnr x, 

Bnrtbnloincw, a knife, boutUBe be was flayed 
witbalcuifc. • 

James fbo Clreater, a aeaVnp-aheU, a pilgrim'a 
aiaff, or a gourd bottle, isiCHUBe b%iH tbe patruu 
■Hint of i,ilgnina. (See HCATir.op-HnRi.t..) 

JamcB tfie Lobb, a fuUer’a pole, liocHiiBe bo whb 
killed by a blow on the bea<l wait a pole, dealt 
bun by Simeon tbe fuller. 

John, n em with a tringad aerpent flying ord of it, 
in allusion to tbe tradition almut ArlBtode'moB, 
priest of Diniis, who cbailonged John to drink a 
enp of poison. Jolm made tno sign of a cross on 
the cup, Satan like a dragem flow from it, and 
John then drank tbe cup, wbkh was quite iu- 
nocuouB. . 

Judas Iscariot, a bag, because he bad tin, bag 
and “ bare what was put therein " (John xli. 6). 
t Jude, aetttS, becausebe was martyred with a clu b. 

Matthew, a hatchet or halbert, wcauso be was 
Slain at Had'atwr with a halliert, 

Mattbias, a haUle^axe, Iwraiise be was first 
stoned, and then bobended witli a lMCtle*axe. 
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Piiul, a mnrd, licciiuw liia lio«d iMit off with 
a hword, Tbo conxeiik of Ln LiHlii, in Hi'am, 
iJciaxtH tif ]i(»ii)fH-<lriAr tliK \ory inMiniiiiout. 

I’ptcr, a bimcft o/A'<’)/«,b(!cnuHc Cliiist Ka\e him 
tlio“l( 0 )B of tlio kingdom of lii*a\cu," A cork, 
Ih-p(uih<* ho went out aiirl wi'iit Itiitorly whtn li« 
iipiinl tlK! cock rrow. (Mutt. Jsxi i. 

Philip, u/iiwj; stoiTswfiiountcit tuilh a rrod*. lip- 
rmiBo hu Hiiffoml (loath hy hoiutf Hitupeuilfd hy 
I ho neck to !i tali jiillnr. ^ ' 

Simon, a anw, hoi auHo ^ waa vawa to doitih, 
h ui'corditiK to Cmdiiioii. 

< Thoiii.iH, a hiHu/c, hooiiiiao he vaa ploroed 
III) OK rli iho liod), at Mul'lupour, with a lance. 

{‘See Evanokusts.) 

Apostles, where buiieA Accord¬ 
ing to Catholic logeud, seven of the 
Apostles lire buried at Rome. These 
seven are distinguislied by u star (*). 

A NDitv.w Iiot IiiifUmI at \nmltl tNiiploB). ** 
llAiiTMiMiOMKii,* at Jloino, 111 the cliiircli of 
Itai tholoiiiow iHlaiul, on tin* Tihor. 

Jamks tiik (tIika'I'kii wub hill led at 8t. Jagodo 
(.'oiii]>'irttollii, in Spitiii, 

Jamks tiik liKhK,« in Home, in tlie cliurcli of 
the Holy Apostlos. 

.loii>,at Kphe.sua. 

.li.’iiK,*at Koim'. 

M. vttukw, at Salerno O'nplest. 

MAa'TiiiAs,«iit Koine, under the altar of the 

DaHiliea. 

Paul, gomi'Mlu'ri'm Italy. 

Pk'i'ku,* at Koine, in tlio cliurcli of Rt. Peter, 
Pirir.ii’,* at Home. 

SiMox or SiM Ko>',* at Rome, 
t Tiiomak. at OnOnii (NaploM). (? Mudraa.l 

% Mauk*tui{ Kva.voki.ist i.s HiUd to liiiiehceii 
hurled at Venice. 

IniKK TIIK EvASOffii.isT 1 a Haiil to have heeii 
hiiried at I’miua. 

N. B.—1 till)’ elniuiB thirteen of tliene apnatlea or 
cviingelitlK—Koine Boveii, Naples three, Paul 
someNvhero iu Italri Murk at Venice, Luke at 
Padua. 

Apostles of 

Ahimini(tu», St Friiinentins. (Fourth century.) 
Alpii, Felix Neff. (17t>K-ls2n ) 

An/avIIfx, lit. lluhert. ((I.>i>-7:in 1 
Armciiitnig, (iregorv of Aiinciuii. (I.ifi-.'Kll) 
A'nghWi, HI.. Augustine. (Died lor.) Hi tieorge. 

fllhtopui (.SVe Am SSIM aNb ) 

Free rituic, KichaialJ’olideii i l.sii|-ls051 
Fiencli,tit Pen IS. •(Third century.) 

Frixiunx. St, Wilhrod. (ti.-i7-7;w ) 
ftttule, St. Ircnieus (lan-lixi); St, Martin. (Slfi- 
.1107) 

Sih 

(Jrrniniiii, St Boiilfiice. (Osd-r.Vi.l 
Hilihlitnderf, St. Coliimh. (.•iL’1-SU7 > 

Jfniionn/iUt. Anastaiius. (n54-ind4.> 
liidiaiix(Aiiirricnv), Bartoliiiue do T.as Casas 
(117.|-l.vxn; Rev. .lohn EIiiil. (itka-lnoo.) 

Iiiilirx (Kogt). Si. FraiKUB Xavier. (1506-1.552.) 
Injldrlitu, Voltaire. (Iiau-I77s ) • 

/i«l(iiifl, St Patrick. 1.172-ea) 

A’ftherlautlx, Sc. Ariuaiid, Uighop of Maeatriclit. 
(.‘isii lini) 

Kiinh. St. Anagar or AnacariUB iBoi-SftO ; Ber¬ 
nard (^ii)iiii (liiT-lSsa.) 

Pirtx. St. NiiTiaii. 

ticottixh Jte/ormerx. .Toliti Knox. (13U5-to73.) 
titiivs, St. (Trli. (Died (Ws.) 

Hntiin, St. James tlie (Treater. (Died .14.5 
JVwipeivHicc, Father Matliew. (17004^56.) 
Yorkxhire, Pauli'nuB, liiBhop of York and 
Itochesti'r. (507-tM4.) 

IKaiea, St. Da\ id. (4BO-544.) 

IF The Twelve Apostles. The last twelve 
names on the poll or list of ordinary de¬ 
grees were so called, when the list was 
arranged in order of merit, and not* 
alphabetically, os now; they were %lso 
called th^ Chosfin ^ceke, The ^»st of tlie 


a 

twelve was designated St. Taitl from a 
jilay on the verse 1 Cor. xv, 9. The same 
term is Jiow applied to the last twelve 
in the Mathematical Ti'ipos. 

Apostle of the Sword. So Mahomet 
was called, because he enforced his creed 
at the point of the sword. (570-632.) 

Prntce of the Apostles. St. Peter. 
(Matt. xvi. 18, 19.) 

if 

Apostle* Spoon*, o Spoor)§ formerly 
givencat christenings; so called ^ccauso 
one of the apostles iigured at the top of 
the handle. Sometimes twelve snoous,. 
ropresmiting the twelve apostles; some¬ 
times four, representing the four evan- 
gelfets; and sometimes oidy one, w'as 
presented. Sometimes, but very rarely, 
a set occurs coiitaiuiug in addition the 
“ Master Spoon " and the “ Lady 
Spoon.” We still give at christenings 
a silver spoon, though tin apostolic 
handle is no longer retained. 

Apostles' Creed (77(e). A church 
creed supposed to bo an epitome of 
Scrijitui'e doctrines, or doctrines taught 
by the apostles. It xvas received into 
the Latin Church, in its present fonn, 
in the eleventh century ; but a fonnula 
somewhat like it existed in the second 
century. Items v'ero added in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and verbal 
altomtious much later. 

U IB Bind tluU: Till 1(1, Bialinp of )?ntu)('li, iii- 
ti'oduced lliu I'r.pd ax inu'i of thu daily Bcr\ ice iii 
471. 

ApostoUocl^athcrs. Christian au¬ 
thors born in the first century, W'hen ^ic 
apostles lived. John i© sujiiioscd to 
hf^^'e died about A.D. 99, and Polycarp, 
tlie last of tlie Apostolic Fathers, born 
alxiut 80, was his discmlo. These-tlireo 
arc tolerably certain : Clement of Rome 
(30-100), Ignatius (died 115), and Poly¬ 
carp ^0-169). Tliree others ai-e Buma- 
bns, Herioas, and Papias. Baniabas 
was tlie companion of Paul, Hennas is a 
vo^ doubtful name, and Papias (Bp. of 
llieri^olis) is mentioned by Eus&bius. 

V Polycaro could hardly liave been a 
disciple of John, altliough no might have 
iticeived Christian instruction vtom the 
old “beloved oneV” 

Apostolic JttaJesty. A title borne 
W the Emp^r of Ausbria, as of 
Hungary. It was coinerred by Pope 
Sylvester II. on the King of Hungary 
in lOOOi* 

Appakr’eL Dreffl. The oma&cntal 
parts^of the alb, at the lower edge and 
at tlie wrists. Catochu'mens used to 
tjdk of ^uttipg on their apparels, or fin^ 
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white Burplicos, for the feast of Pente¬ 
cost. 

PiiKin 'nay#: " TliP allie should h^matle with 
a)>iur«ls worked in sillaor gold, embroidered with 
onianuoils." 

Hock tells us—“ That amwcls were stitched on 
the ujiiier i>art of the amice, like a collar to it." 

Appeal to the Conntry {An). 
Asking plectors by their choice of repre- 
•sentutives to express their opinion of 
some moot questkm. In order to obtain 
the pt^ilic opinion Paiiiament istUssolvod, 
and a new election must be made. 

' Ap'plades (4 syl.). Five divinities 
whoso temple stood near the ifiuutaii^s 
•of Ap'pius, in Home. Their name* are 
Vouus, Pallas, Concord, Peace, and 
Vesta. They were represented on horse¬ 
back, like Amassous. 

Ap'pian Way. The oldest and best 
of all the Bomaii roads, leading from the 
l*orta Cape'ua of Home to Cap'ua. This 
“queen of roads” was commenced by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, B.c. 
313. 

Apple {Xeiotoii and the), Voltaire 
tells us that Mrs. Conduit, Newton’s 
niece, told him that Newton was at 
Woolsthorpe, when, seeing an apple fall, 

' ho w'os led into a train of thought 
which resulted in Ids discovery of gravi¬ 
tation (1666). 

itis molKier hud married a Her. It. Hinit,li,and 
In l«.‘i6 had returned to WuolnthoriM). Her granil- 
daiiffhter whs iho wifeuf Mr. romluit, who siic- 
ceeilcd Newton in the MiiiR Jfewtoii was on a 
^ isit to his mother. • 

*^rhe apple of dtseord. A cause of 
dispute; something to contend about. 
At the marriage or Thetis and Pe'lAis, 
where all the gods and goddesses met 
togeflicr. Discord threw on the table a 
golden apple “for the most beautiful.” 
Juno, Mmorva, and Venus put in their 
separate claims; and not being able to 
settle the point, referred the question 
to Paris? who ^ave judgment in favour 
of Venus. This brought upon him the 
vengeance of Juno and Minerva, to 
whose spite the fall of Troy is attributed. 

V The “ apple ” plays a largo part in 
Greek story. Besiae% the “Apple of 
Discord,” relatorl above, we have the 
three apples thrown doj/rn by Hippo- 
mSnes wneu he raced wHh Atahwta. 
*rhe story says that Atalanra stopped to 
pick up the apples, whereby .Hippo- 
m6ne» won the race, and accoeding to 
the terms obtained her for wife. 

Then there are the goldm apples of 
the Hesp^dgs, guarded by a sldbpless 
dragon '^h a hundred heads; but 

Qerculls slqw the dragoq*aQd*ca^^ 


some of the apples to Enrystheus. 
This was the twelfth and last of his 
“labours.” 

Of course, the Bible sto^ of Eve and 
the Apple • will be familiar to every 
reader of this di^ionary. 

Apples of IstaK^ai’’ are “ all sweetness 
on one side, and all bj^mess on 
otlier,” • 

Apples of Paradise^ according to ti*adi- 
tion, had a bite oii one side, to com¬ 
memorate the bite given by Eve. 

Apples of Pyban, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, fed the pigmies with their odour 
only. 

Apples of Sodom. Thevenot says— 
“Inere are apple-trees on the sides of 
the Dead Sea which bear lovely fruit, 
hut withiu are full of ashes.” Josejihus 
speaks of these q.jMob. Witman says 
the same is assertea of the oranges there. 
(See Tacitus^ Ilist., v. 7.) 

“ Like to tlie avpIoH on the Dead Sea's sUoro, 

All aslies to tlic taste." 

Uyron; Childo Harold, iu.ZX. 

The apple of perpetual youth. This ig 
tlio apple of Idun, daught* of the 
dwarf Svald, and wife of Bregi. It is 
by tasting tliis apple that ths gods pre> 
servo their perpetual youth, (^Scandin- 
avian mythology.) * 

The singmy apple had the power of 
persuading aiiy one to anything. {Chcry 
and Fairstar: Countess V'Anois.) 

Prince Ahmed's apple — a cure for 
every disorder. This apple the prince 
purchased at Samarcund'. {Arabian 
Xif/hts, Prince Ahmed, etc.) 

The apple of the The pupil, of 
wliich perhaps it is a cormptiou. If 
not, it i^from an erroneous notion that^ 
the little black spot of the eye is a little* 
round solid bull like an apple. Any¬ 
thing extremely dear or extremely sen¬ 
sitive. 

“ Ho kmd lihii M Ibc apple of IiIh eye."—Deut. 
zxxii. 3.9 

Aiiple-Jolm {An). An apple so 
call^ from its being at maturity ibout 
St, John’s Day (May _6th). ^We are told 
tliut apple-johns will keep for two 
years, mid are best when shnvolled. 


" I am vitliered like an old amde-Jobn.” 

ffhakespeare; l llenra IV. lii, S, 
Soinetimcs called the AppleM of King .lolin, 
wbicli, if conect, would niiUtate agaiuHt the 
notion about “ Mt. Jobn'e Day,” 

“ There were Home ibluBSi tor Instanre, the 
Apples of King John, . . . 1 alioiild l>c tempted 
to buy."—; Af/e o/ O. yraftlliit. , , 
In the United RtateH there is q, drink called 
t“ Apple-Jack," which is apple or dder brandy. 


Apple-pie Bed. A bed in whioh the 
i^eets are so folded tlutt a person cannot 
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get his legs down; from the apple 
turnover ^ or, more probably, a corrup¬ 
tion of “a 7iap-m‘ph bed.” (French, 
nappe plik, a folded sheet.) ^ 

Applo-ple Order. Prim and precise 
order. .*■ 

j.^nio origin .of this phrase is still 
(loul)iful. Some suggest cap-a-pie, 
li ke a knight in complete armour. Some 
tell us that iijiples mado into a pio uro 
(piurtoicd and methodically arranged 
when the cores have been taken out. 
Perhajjs the suggestion made above of 
ttnp-pc-ph (f'roneh, nfippc>tph('es,io\iS.fii!i 
linen, iiont as folded linen, Latin, pliio, 
to fold) is nearer tlie mark. 

U li:is iiIhi) 1 )Ci'n HiiwifCBted tlmt “ Applc-iJle 
(nilov" ni.'iy Ix'iv "t iiican- 

iiii< :is oMioi'ly itH t(io of I.I10 

•• K\I'l'i ilnii'{ liciiiH in ttiiiile-i)ie tinier, . . . Dr. 
.Tiiliietiii) , . . iii'oiHiHiMl tli:it.\vi'itiioiil(laci'oiii|iiiny 
liim. . to Jl’TiisHn'H kriuil."—^iiiciUurt»%nMuiili- 
viKiUiHil, r -Dl US'JJD. 

April. The opening mouth, when 
the troas unfold, aud the "tt'ornb of 
nature opens with young life. (Latin, 
if per I'rr, ^ open.) 

April Fool. Called in Franco nn 
poit.non cVAoril {q-v.), and in Scotland a 
(fotrk (ijiiekoo). In Hindustan similar 
tricks are played at the Huli Festival 
(March Ulst). So that it cannot refer 
to the uncertainty of the weather, nor 
yet to the mockery trial of ourlledeemer, 
ithe two most popular cxplanatious. A 
better solution is this: As March 2.')th 
used to bo New Year’s Hay, April Ist 
was its octave, wlien its festiWties 
culminated and elided. 

Kill’ llio Biunc roason that ibe “Mockery of 
.leans” IP rejcLtPil as a poliiiioii of tins I'uatoni, 
ilie truditiou that it arusc from Noali pcmUnif out 
the (lute on the Ursl of the month may he set 
aaiilc. 

J’erJiH|)s it limy ho n relic of the Roiimii 
•'('crcalia,” hold at the hoKimiing of Aiiril. The 
lalo ts t hat I’rusoi i>iim ivaa sixirt mtr 111 the Klysiau 
iiu-ailiiw'H, iinit had juBl nilod her lap wiiU ilailo- 
iltls, will'll I’luio carried her off to tho lower 
World. Her iiiotlicr, tVriSs. heard the ceffo of her 
sciejniiP, and weiH in Hearcli of “the Voice Imt 
her hcnrcli was 11 fool's erniiid, it was liuntiiiK 
I he it(« k, or looking for the ” echo of a sei’eani." 

■ • Of eourpe tins falde is an allegory of seeil- 
I line. • 

My April morn — i.e, my >ieddiDg 
day; the day when I was made a fom 
of. The allusion is to tlie qpstom of 
making fools of each other on the 1st of 
April. 

April Oentlenum (An). A man 
newly married, who has made himself 
thus “an April fool.” 

I 

April Sq.alre (Ati). A norus homo. 
A man who has accumulated monby, 
and has retired into the country, where 


his money may give him the position of 
a squire. * 

A prio'ri [Latin, from an anteceden(\. 
An a priori argument is when wo 
deduce a fact from something ante¬ 
cedent, as when we infer certam effects 
from given causes. All mathematical 
proofs are of the a priori kind, whereas, 
judgments ift tho law courts of'e of tlio 
a poeh^tori evidence; we infer the ^tmna 
from tlio act. (See A posteeiobi.) 

Apron. This is a strange blu]:.dcr. 
J^iappfron, converted into An apperon. 
“ Nifiiporou ” is French for a napkin,>. 
from nappe (cloth in gcnei’al). Halliwoll, 
in his ^hrhttic Dictionary, p. 571, gives 
Nappern (an apron) A'orth. 

other examples of Hatlivehrd to tho fiilluwiiiif 
11(11111, or (lelHched friini it, arc an udder for a 
nadder (Old KimliBli, meddrei; a iicirtforau ewi; 
a 1(11(7 (IlaiiiBli, ui/l; nwiele (HhakeBiK-aie), iiiiuo 
uncle ; Kor tho rmwee (I his oncci, wlieco n is I i-anij- 
ferreil from the preecdinK proiioiiii thft-n 01 the-n, 
i.f, thiii-11 (accU 8 atlAecai)caftcr“fin’” 7 . 

Apron-String Tennre (An). A 
tenure held in virtue of one’s \vife. 

q'icd to his mother's apf'on-striny, com¬ 
pletely under his mother’s thumb. 
Applied to a big boy or young man who 
is still under mpthor rule. 

A propos do bottes french). 
Turning to quite another Bubj’ect;,^d 
propos ae nen. ** 

Aqua Re'giaXra//(if u ater]. So called 
because it diAolves gold, the king of 
metals. It consists of one port of nitflc 
acid, with from two to feur of hydro- 
chUiric acid. 

Aqna Tofttna or Aequa TofmUa. A 
poisonous liquid much used in Ital^ in 
the seventeenth century by young wives 
who wonted to get rid of their husbands. 
It was invented by a woman named 
Tofdna, who called it the Manna of St. 
Ktcholas of Bari, from the wiSeroread 
notion that an oil of miraculous emcacy 
flowed from the tomb of that saint. In 
Italian called also Aquella di Napoli. 

Aqii|k VitflB {titter of lifel. Certain 
ardeut’spirits u^ by the alchemists. 
Ben Jouson feims a seller of ardent 
spirits an “ ^ua-vitm man ” (Al~ 
chemist, i. I),® The “eliSirof life” was^ 
made from distilled spirits, which were 


life. “(&ei Eau-db-Vie.) 



use of watey instead of wine in the 
ford’s Supper. 
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Aqna'ilus \the ivater-hearet^. One 
of tho «iguB of the zodiac f Juuwtry 20th 
to February ISth). So called oocause it 
uppours when the Nile begins to over¬ 
flow. 

A'queous Books. Bocks produced 
by the agency of water, such as bedded 
, limestolies, sandstones, and clays ; in 
short, all the gqplogical roeks which are 
un-aij"eain layers or strata. ^ 

Aq'ullont (in (hiatnlo Furioso). A 
• knight in Charlemagne's army, son of 
Olive'ro and Sigismuuda, lie was called 
• hhirk from his armour, and his brotlffer 
Gryphon n^nle. While Aquihinr was 
searching for his brother ho mot Marta'no 
in Gryphon’s armour, and took him 
bound to Damascus, where his brother 
■was. 

Aq'nlllne (3 sy 1.). llaymond’s match¬ 
less steed, bred on the banks of the 
Tagus. {Ocorgics, iii. 271-277; and 
Ttmo, JevHsali’in JJeln'eml, book vii.) 
(iSVc HonsB.) 

Aqulnian Sage (T/ie). Ju’venal is 
so called because he ■W'us Iwni at Aqui'- 
nuni, a town of the Volscians. 


Arabesque [An-tibesk'']. The gor¬ 
geous Moorish patterns, like those in 
t^e Alhambra, esiiecially employed in 
architeftural decoration. During the 
Hpanish wain, in the reign of Louis 
XIV., arabesque decofations were pro- 
ijfsoly introduced into Fmnce. (French, 
“ Arab-like.”) 

Arabian Bird (TIw). The phoepix; 
a marvellous man, quite .wi generis. 

• “O Antou) ! 0 llion Aniliian l>lril !" 

Shakesi>ewe: Antuuy and Uleopatra, ill. *.>. 


Arabian Nights (^hc). Fiint made 
known in Eurono by Antoine (Talloud, a 
French Oriental scholar, who translated 
them aad called them Ine Thousand and 
One Nights (from the number of nights 
occupied in their recital). They are of 
Indian, Forsiau, Egyptian, and Arabian 


onmn. 

Common English ^nslations— 

4 vnls. ismo, 17BS, by R. Hcrou. pu^slicd In 
Edinburgh and London. 

3 \ ols. ismo, 17M, Inr Mr. Belqe, London. 

H „ 17m, by Kictaonl Uough, enlargud- 

Paris fldaios# a 

6 vols. svo, ntte, by Rev. Edvard Poster. 

„ „ 1S30, by Bdw. Wm. T^ue. 

Tke Tales of the Genii, by Sir Charles 
Morsll (t.^. James Bldley), are 
excellent'imitations. 


AraldAiis. A class of Arabian here¬ 
tics of the third century, a^omaintaiimd 
^t the soul dies with the bod/ 


Ar'ablo Fignreo. Tlte figures 1, 2, 
3, ‘1, etc. So called because they were 
introduced into Europe (Spain) by tlie 
Moors or Arabs, who learnt thorn from 
the Hindurf. Far more important than 
the chiU'uclers, i%the dociiualiemnf these 
figures: 1 figure = imits, 2 *'figure.s = 
tons, 3 figures = huudrails, and so oax^s^ 
injinitum, • 

The flgiircB i, li, Hi, Iv, v, vl, vil, vill, lx, x, etc., 
arc culletl llonmu Ugiii'os. 

The tJrcoks armiiKcd tlieir figures lunlor throe 
coluiiiiis of iimo tigurea, iimts, tens, and biin- 
tli'pils, and eiiiiitoyed the lottm of tho alphabet. 
As ihci e arc but twenty-four letters,a a inaculotto 
lt>ller liiul to be Introduced into each column. 
In tho units c<dunin it ropresonted ti, and was 
called eptufiuoii. InlbetcnscohminitreiirericnUMl 
DO, iiud a-,IS culled ktppim. And; in the third 
eoUiiini It, lupivseuteU won, and was calted eativl. 
Thonsands were repro,scuted liy a dash iiuder 
801110 lettur of the llrst Ihrtie eidiiiniis; 
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and 80 on. 

Ar'aba. Street mbs. Tlio houseless 
iKKir; street children. So called because, 
like tho Arabs, they are nomads «r 
wanderers with no settled hoifle. 


Arachne's Labours Spinning and 
weaving. Arachuo W'as so skilful a 
needlewoman that she cllallenged 
Minerva to a trial of skill, and hanged 
herself because tho goddess beat her. 
Minerva then changed her into a spider. 

" AraebnS's labours ne'er her hours di\ idu. 

Her noble hands nor looms nor sinudlcsguide." 
llooUi'a Jerutialciii Delivcnd, book ii, 

A'ri^^ A1 {the pariitmi\. A region, 
according to the Kq^’au, lietwecu Para¬ 
dise aqd Jeheunam, %r those who aie 
neither morally good nor bad, such as 
infants, lunatics, and idiots. The iuf 
mates of Al Anii will be tillowed to con¬ 
verse with the blessed and the cursed; 
to the former this region will appear a 
hell, to the latter a hea.ven. {See 
LmiK^) 

Araa'pes (in Jerusalem Delivered), 
King of Alexandria, more famed for 
devices than courage. He joined the 
Egyptian annament agaibst the Cru- 
sauerdl 


Aratos of Achsoa, in Greece, mur¬ 
dered Nic oclcs, the IwKtnt, in order to 
restore his country to liberty, and would 
not allow even a |)ioture of a king to 
exist. He was poisoned by Philip of 
Macedon. ^ > 


“ Aratng, wlio awhile relumed the soul 
Of fondly-lingering lilierty iti Oreoce.’’ 

Tiimntoa: Wititer. 41ll. 403. 


'Arba’OM (3 syl.). A Mede and As¬ 
syrian satrap, trbo oon^ired against 
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Stixdanapa'las, and founded the empire 
of Mc'dia on the ruins of the Assyrian 
kingdom. {Byron: Sardanapalus.) 

Arbor Day. A day set, apart in 
Canada and the United States for plant¬ 
ing trees. (See Kistt^tc Jyote Booky 
•i' 42.) 

Arbor Jndie. Said to be so called 
because Judas Iscariot hanged himself 
thereon. This is one of those word-re- 
Nemblauces so delusive to etymologists. 
Judm is the Spanish jud'ia (a French 
beau), and Arbor Judas is a corruption 
of Arbol Jtuha (the beau>tree), so cailefl 
from its beau-like pods. 

Arcades Ambo [ArcdLdes 3 syl.], 
both sweet innocents or simpletiius, 
both Verdant Greetsi. From Virgil’s 
fkloguey vii. v, 4. {See belowy Arcadian 
Youth.) Byron’s translation was 
“ blackguards both.” 

Aroa’dlan. A shepherd, a fancy 
farmer; so called because the Arcadians 
were a pastoral people, and hence pas- 
tdVal poetry is ctdled Area'dic. 

An Arcadian youth. A dunce or 
blockhead; so called because the Arca¬ 
dians were the least intellectual of all 
the Greeks. Juvenal (vii. 160) uses the 
phrase Arcadlcu^ juvisHia for a stupid 
fool. 

Arcadian Nightingales. Asses. 

" April Ib llte ninitili of lo^n; and llic iMUiih'y 
Ilf ChaBlvIlontiid alMninilB witli Ari-iMlinn uis'liliii- 
galCB."— J’auUiui uel. v. 7 tiintPl, 

Arobangelik According to the Koran, 
there are four arclisfigels. Ga’briely the 
uugel of revelations, who w'rites down 
the divine decrees; Mi'chael, the cham¬ 
pion, who fights the battles of faith; 
At^racl, the angel of death j and As'rafily 
who is commissioned to sound the trum¬ 
pet of the resurrection. 

Arob-monarob of tbe World.c Na¬ 
poleon III. of Franco. (1808, 1832-1870, 
died 1873.) 

Aroben. The best archers in British 
history and sfBry are Robin Hood and 
his two comrades Little John andPWill 
Scarlet. 

'fhe famous archers of Henry H. were 
T^us his bowman of the Guards, 
Gilbert of the white hind, Hubert of 
Suffolk, and Clifton of Hampshire. 

Nearly equal to these were Egbert of 
Kent and William of Southampton. 

nttian, tlie Roman einiwror, we nru told, 

' shout four arrows l>etwcca tbe spread 
'8 of a man’s baud. . 

_n.who shot an apple set on the head of his 

8»l!, Is a rpplica of the ^caQdlQaA'taq tale ut 


who, at tbe coiimiand of KiugNiduiig, iwformed 
a preciselj similar feat. 

Itnbiu H»qi 1, wearu told, could shoot an arrow 
a mile or more. 

Arobes {The Court of). The most 
ancient consistory court of England, the 
dean of which anciently held his court 
under the arches of Bow church. Of 
course we refer to the old church, the 
steeple of yrhick was supported on 
arches. The present sthicture was the 
work of»Sir Christopher Wren. 

Arobe'ns (3 syl.), according to the 
ParacelsiauB, is that immaterial pftu- 
cipje which energises all living sub¬ 
stances. There were supposed to be 
numerous archui, but tlie cliiof one was 
said to reside in the stomach. 

Aroblloob'lan Bitterness. Ill- 

natured satire, so named from Archil'- 
ochos, the Grecian satirist (r.c.**714-676). 

Ar'obimage (3 syl.). The name given 
by Thomson to the “ demon Indolence.” 
Archima'gus is the title borne by the 
High Priest of the Persian Magi. 

“ * 1 will,' liD fried, ‘ «o help me God 1 doBtroy 

Tbnt Mllain Arcbiniairi'.''' 

Thomson; Castle of Indolence, c, ii. 

Aroblma’go [Hypoermj], In Sjien- 
Bor’s Faerie Qiteene (ii. 1). He assumes 
the guise of the Red Cross Knight, and 
deceives Una; but Saualoy sets upon 
liira, and reveals his true character. 
When the Red Cross Knight is about to 
be married to Unai lie presents himself 
before the Kin^ of Eden, and tells him, 
that the Knight is betrothed to Duessa. 
The falsehood being exposed^ Archiniago 
is cast into a vile dungeon (book i.). In 
book ii. the arch-liypoaito is loosed 
again for a season, and employs Brag'ga- 
docchio to attack the Rod Cross Knight. 
These allegories are jiretty obyious: 
thus the first incident means that Truth 
(r/«a), when I'iety (the Kcd Cross 
Knight) is absent, is in danger of being 
led astray by Hypocrisy; but any In¬ 
fidel {Sanslog) can lay bare religious 
hypocrisy. 

"Sucli wbeuaB ArchimaRO tbem did view 

He woonSd well to worlce Bunie uucoiitb wjie." 

• S/ienser; Bune (fueene, u. l, at. s. 

V Sometimes Spenser employs tbe 
shortened form ‘VArchimage.’^ 

Arnbline'Adi PrlBolpMI. The quan¬ 
tity of water removed by any body 
immersediPierem will equal in bulHithe 
bulk of the Ixidy immersed. This sqjen- 
tific fact was noted by the philosopher 
* Archime'dCs. {See Eusbxa..) 

Arobine’dM Sorew. An endless 
Bcr6w, Ui^ fgf raising water, propelling 
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Bhips, etc., invented by Axchime'dSs of 
Syracuse. 

Ar’bhlteot of Ills own* Fortute. 

Appius Bays, Fabrtm sim esse quemqm 
Longfellow says, “All are 
architects of Fate.” {The Buildeis.) 

Arohontloa. Heretics of the second 
ceiitucy, who held a number of idle 
e stories about creation, wh^ch Uiey attri¬ 
buted a nttmber of agents called 
“arolious.” (Greek, archon, a prince 
or ruler.) 

Ar’olto (2 syl.). A young Tlieban 
knight, made captive by DukI Thee^us, 

• and shut im with Pal'amon in a puison at 
Athens. Here both tho captives fell in 
love with Emily, the duke’s sister-in- 
law. After a time both captives gained 
their liberty, nud Emily was promised 
by tho duke to the victor in a tourna¬ 
ment. Arcito was the victor, but, os he 
was riding to receive tho pj'ize of his 
prowess, he was thrown from his horse, 
and died. 8o Emily became the bride 
of Pal'amon. (Vhaxcer: The Knight's 
Ttih.) 

The story is ])orhaps better known 
tlirough Dryden’s version, Valamon ami 
yl rcite. 

Ar'oos Barbs. War steeds of Arcos, 
in Andalu'sia, very famous in Spanish 
l){tlluds. {See Babbed Steeds.) 

Are&o Region means the re^^on of 
Arctu'ros (tho Bearst^rs). Arkm San¬ 
skrit means “ to be ^ight,” applied to 
etars or anything bright. The Greeks 
translated into arkt{oa), “ a bear” ; 
hence Arctu'rus {the Bear sfar«),^aud 
Arctic I'efpon, the region where the 
north star is found. 

Arden (Knock). Mr. G. E. Emerson, 
in a letter to the Athenmmi (August 
18th, 1866), points out the resemblance 
of this tale by Tennyson to one entitled 
Homei()ftrd Bounds by Adelaide Anne 
Procter, in a volume of Legends and 
Lyrics, 1868. Mr. Emerson concludes 
his letter thus: “At this point {i.e. when 
the hero sees his wife ‘seatM by the 
fire, whispering baby words and smil^g 
on the father of hof child ’) T%nayBon 
departs from the story. Enoch goes 
away broken-hearted <to die, without 

• revealing hisgsecret; bid Miss Procter 
makes tmme recognise each other, 
and the hero having blessed ^is wife, 
leavfs her, to roam 'over the restless 
oceiA.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell's Mimehuter Marriage is a similar 
talo. In i3m Ule “rraDk” is made to drown 
bimseU; and Us wife (tben Mrs. Opeoabaw) never 
knows of his return. • • • 


Areonmeak. A boy or girl who 
sneaks about areas to commit petty 
thefts, 

Areop'agus or iCars^ Hill. The seat 
of a famous tribunal in Athens; so 
called because the first cause tried there 
was that*of li^rs or ArSs^ 

Neptune of the death ^ lus 
j’hoth'ius. 

“Tlien Paul stood In tlio oiidat of Mars' Hill.” 
—Acts »Vll. 33. 

Ar'atlne (3 syl.), or rather Pietro 
Aretino, patronised by Francois I. of 
France. A poet no^ for his dis¬ 
reputable life and licentious verses. 
^14y2-l.')57.) 

'* [dliukeapcare] tried bis Imiul with Arotiue on 
a licciuiims siiliject."—.Vleewns. 

Aretln'ian Syllables. Ut, re, mi, 

fa, sol, la, used bg* Guido d’Arezzo in 
the eleventh century for his system of 
hflsochords. Hoxacnord means a scale 
of six notes. They are the first syllables 
of some words in the ojiouing stanza of a 
hymn for St. John’s Day. “ Ut queant 
laxis tv-sonore fibris,” etc. Si, the 
seventh note, was not inti’odu^ till the 
seventeenth century. Originally thescale 
consisted of six notes only, {we Do.) 

” Auiiaravaiit on ne He anrvait c|ife de hU notes; 
et on I'umplaQHlt le si an inoyen de cqinbtnaisons 
apiMdooB nuanets,” ~ BouiUet; IHctimintirie fUa 
Sciences, p. col. 3.) 

Argaa, a miserly hypochondriac. He 
reduced himself to this dilemma: if his 
apothecary would not charge less, he 
could not afford to be sick; but if he 
swallowed fewer drugs, he would suffer 
in health. {Xoliere's Le Kalade Imagi- 
naire.) •• 

Argaad' Lamp. A lamp with a 
circular wick, through which a current 
of air flows^ to supply oxygen to the 
flame, and increase its brilliancy. In¬ 
vented by Aim! Argand, 1789. 

Argaa'te (3 syl.). A giantess of un¬ 
bridle licentiousness, in ^lensor’s Faerie 
Queene, iii. 7. 

“That geauntesso A'rmntS is bebiglit, 

A daughter of the Titans .... * 

Her sire Tyi^ous was. . . . .” 

Bhok ill. 7, St. 47, 

Arpuitea (3 syl.). A Circassian of 
high rank and matchless courage, hut 
fierce to«brutality, and an ultra-despiser 
of sect of the Nazarenes. He was 
sent as an ambassador from Egypt to 
King Al'adine. He and Solyman were 
by fax the most doughty the Fagan 
knights. The former was slain by 
Binaldo, and the other by Tancred. 
{Tasso: JemsaUm Delivered^ 

^ Bonaparte stood lief ore the deputies like the 
ArgaDtSs of Italy's heroic poet, and gave them 
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tliedioico of ivaoe and war, with the air of a 
auporior hpiiiK, cniMililc at ouue of dictatinjf llicir 
f:il.C."--Sir Walter Hcott. 

Ax’ffenlB. A political allegoiy by- 
John Buvclay, coutuiixing allusions to tlie 
st-Jite of Europe, and more espodally to 
Eranco, during tlio time of «tho league. 
0''>82-iy'iI.) (Set) UtJi'Ia.)* 

''■•‘ATjsentile^ml Cur'aa. Argentilo 
was uio (laughter of King Ad'elbright, 
who, on hia deathbed, committed her in 
choi'ge to King Edel. Edel kept her a 
close prisoner, under liope of getting 
into his possession her lauds and do¬ 
minion. Ciiran, the son of a Danske 
king, in order to woo lier, became^ a 
kitidien drudge in Edel’s household, and 
Edcjl resolved to marry Argentile to this 
drudge, but she fled away. Curau now 
turned shepherd, jj^jd fell in love with a 
neatherd’s maid, who turned out to bo 
Argentile. Tlie two -were married, and 
(Jiii'an claiming his wife’s dominions, 
became King of Northumberland, and 
put Edel to death. (^Pfrey's Jic/tfjncs.) 

Argent'lne Ropubllo. The Hep ublie 
«of the Argentine, or Silver fiiver; in 
other weirds, the Confederation of the 
Itio dc la Plata. 

Arge'o *(in Orlando I'liriofid). Bai'on 
of SeiWia, and husband of GabrI'na. 
He is a sort of Potiphar. His wife tried 
to seduce Philander, a young Dutch 
knight, and failing in lier effort, she 
accused him to lier husband of adultery ; 
whereupon Arge'o threw the “faitldcss 
guest” into durance. In the course of 
time Oabri'na implored the young cap¬ 
tive to defend ,hcr nffainst a wicked 
knight who had assailed her virtue. 
Ho consented to be her champion, and 
‘was placed in concealment. Presently 
a kuight drew near, and Philander, 
rushing oil him, clisiiatched him; but 
the supposed “adulterer” was, iu 
reality, Arge'o liirnself; and Gabri'ua, 
being now a -widow, was free tf marry 
her Dutch “Joseph.” 

Av'gUlAn (iu Jerusalem Delivered). 
A haughty, turbulent knight, bom on 
the banks ox the Ti-ent. Accusing God¬ 
frey and his brother of having nImrderGd 
Riualdu, he induced the Latians to 
revolt. The revolt spread to <ho Swiss 
and English, but Godfrey succeeded in 
restoring order. Argillan was arrested, 
but made his escape, and was slain iu 
battle by Solyman. (Books viii. ix.) 

Ar'go. A sliip sailing on an adven¬ 
ture. The galley of Jason that went iif 
search of the Golden Fleece wa% so 
called, from the Greek aryos (swift). 


Ar’gonauts. The sailors of the shiji 
Aryo. Apollo'nios of Rhodes wrote an 
epic poem on the subject. (Greek, aryo 
nam,) 

Argosy. A merchant ship. A cor¬ 
ruption of “ ragusea.” Sliips of the 
largest size were built at Itagusa in 
Dalmatia and Venice. 

“ lie litidi an ai'KoBy hoiiiu! to Tniiolrs, anoilicr 
to tlio Indit'B . . , , H third to Alexii'o.a foiirtl* 
to Ktnt(\iuid."~^Shal:eepeareK itncltaKj[, vj Veiucc, 

Arffot {Ar'yo]. Slang or fla^i lan¬ 
guage (French). 

" SatiH le (le motd'araot) f.iiro t enirdu praurtfftof. 
f.a. coint^ I'oii a |ii6tniuUi avuiit iioub, iioiik .v 
v^rrioim friijiqiii'iiioiit iiiidiniluute du vionx mot 
(iri/u^Ui Siam dal t ivjare, repi ache, ct iiiwn rimef 
fliusie, sul/iUite"—Lurrhey ■ ttietanniutre il’Argot. 

]"'rjiiici8(iu«‘->rirhi'l, however, in hii PhiMogie 
Comparge, sayH, “ I, aiieientic laiiKin* Krari^amu 
a\ail ]B mot tnf/ii, niHiB danB iin Bonn Ineii ililTei- 
ent, quo I oii'iioiit etjililir iiar les i>aHKat,'CB minniit 
. . .' He tlieii KM OH (l\ e rxiimples. 

Ar'gus-eyed. Jealously ^ watchful. 
According to Grecian fable, Argos had 
100 eyes, and Juno sot liim to watch lo, 
of whom she was jealous. 

Argyle (2 sjl.)—of -whom Thomson 
says, iu his Autumn (028-30)— 

“Oil Ihee, An/ile, 

Her hoi>e, her «tny, her dai limf. and her lui'ist, 

Tli.i loiitl, imploriUK country tiirim her eye-” 

was John, tho yreat duke, who lived 
only two years after he succeeded to tho 
dukedom. Poiie (Pp. Sat. ii. 80, 87) 
says— 

“Atk) le the nlate's wliolo Hiunder )iorn to wfld, 

And Hliukc alike the Benaie and the OhUl. ’ 

Arlans. The followers of Arius, a 
presbyter of tli6 churcb of Alexandria, 
lu the fouidh* century. He maiutui^pd 
(1) that the Father and Son are distinct 
beings; (2) that the Son,fhough divine, 
is bot equal to tho Father; (3) that tlie 
Ron had a state of existence previous to 
Hia appearance on earth, but not'from 
eternity; and (4) tliat the Messiah was 
not real man, but a divipe being in a 
case of flesh. 

Arideui [A-ree'-de-m] in Jemsahm 
Delivered, herald iu the Cnristiffn army. 
The other herald is Pindo'rus. 

ArleL A spirit of the air and guar¬ 
dian of innocence. He was enslaved to 
the witch Sye'orax, who overtasked him ; 
and iif punishmefit for not doing wliat 
was beyond his power, shut him up in a 
pine-rift for twelve years. On tho death 
of Sycorax,cAriol the slave o£, 

Caliban, who tortured mm most cruelly. 
Pros'pero liberated him from tho pine- 
rift, ana the grateful fairy servda him 
for sixteen years, when he was free. 
{Shaiespeare; Tempest^ 

A'riet. ■ The sylph that -watched over 
pelim^. : Rape of the Loek^ i,) 
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A’riel, One of the angels cast out of 
heaven. The word means lion of God. 
{Miltor^: raradise lost, book wi. 371.) 

A^rtea. The Bam. The sign of the 
Zodiac in which the sun is from March 
21st to April 20th. 

“ A t last from Aries rolls the IwuntequH sun.” 

Tkomaon ; .HJtsrtnc;, St). 

, ArlmIui'eB (4 syl.). '‘The prince of 
earth aut^ir/’ ao.d the fountain-head of 
evil. It * a personage in Persicyi my> 
tholo^, introduced mto Grecian fable 
under tlie name of Ariman'nis. Byron 
‘ introduces liim in his drama colled Man¬ 
ured. * • 

Arimas’plaiu. A one>eyed people 
of Scythia, who adorned thtur hair with 
gold. They were constantly at war with 
the gryphons who guarded the gold 
mines. 

“ As when n fry iilinn.throuj^h the wilderness . . . 
Pursues tlie Aniniuipiaii, wlio l>y stuiltii 
Hnd from his wakeful custody juirloined 
The Kuiirdcd guld.'' 

Milton.' Paradise Lost, ii. UI.'J-O. 

Ar'ioob. One of the fallen angels 
cost out of heaven. The word means a 
fierce Uon. IMtUon : laradise Lost, vi. 
371.) 

Arl'on, A Greek musician, cast into 
the sea by mariners, but carried to Tic- 
uaros on the back of a dolphin. 

Ari’on. The wonderful horse which 
Hdtcule» gave to Adros'tos. It sprang 
from Cores and Neptune, had the power 
of speech, and its feet eu the right side 
^re the feet of a man. fSee House.) 

ArlM'to ^3 privately married to 
Alessaudra Benucci, wiaow of Tito 
Strozzi; she is generally called tiis 
mistress. 

Ariosto of the North. So Lord Byron 
calls Sir Walter Scott. (Childe Harold, 
iv. 40.) 


Arlste'as. The wandering Jew of 
Grecian Jabie. {See Jew.) 


Aristides (4 syl.). Sumomed The 
Jmt. An Athenian statesman. 


“ Then Aristides Itfts his honest frona 
Spotleus of heart; to wiintn the unflattering 
voice 

> Of Freedom gave the neltlest oameoS'jHBt.' ” 
Thomson: Winter,mHU, 

The SriHsJt Ariati^s. Andrew 
MarveU (1620-1078). * . 

• The French hristides. Mona Grevy, 
bom 481^ president of the Third Be- 
public 1870-1887, died 1891. He was a 
bamster l^profession. 

ArlstIppM. {See Hsdoiosic.) • 


AxMootma^, 

urietoefac^ — 


The cold ehade ^ the 

the mugnnpflithifflng 


patronage of the great. The expression 
first occurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular TPar. 

The word “ aristocracy ” is the Greek 
aristo-cratiOtipAo of the best-bom). 

Arlstopli'an^ The Enylish or 
modern Anstopnanes. Samuel Footo ^ 
(1722-1777). ^ 

I'he French Aristophanes. J. Bapustu 
Poquelin de Moliero (1622-1673). 

Aristotle. 

Aristotle of China. Tehnho, who died 
A.D. 1200, called the' ‘ Prince of Science. ’ ’ 

'Aristotle of the nineteenth century. 
Bsron Cuvier, the great uaturahbt 
(1769-1832). 

Aristotelian Pbllosopby. Aris¬ 
totle maintained that four separate causes 
are necessary beforf anything exists: 
the material cause, the formal, the final, 
and tlie moving cause. The first is tho 
antecedents from which tlio thing comes 
into existence; the second, that which 
gives it its individuality ; the moving or 
efficient cause is that whiuh causes mattery 
to assume its individual formsg and the 
final cause is that for whiuh the thing 
exists. According to Aristo^o, matter 
is eternal. 

Arlatote'lion Unities. Alristutle, 
the Greek philosopher, laid it dowu as 
a rule that every tragedy, properly con¬ 
structed, should contain but one cata¬ 
strophe ; should bo limited to one dennu- 
ment; and be circumscribed to the action 
of one single day. These are called tlio 
AristotH'ie or Hramatie unities. To 
those the French havfl^dded a fourth, 
the unity of uniformity, i.e. in tragedy 
all the “dramatis personae” should he, 
tragic in style, in comedy comic, and in 
force farcical. 

Ark. You must have come out of the 
ark, or you were bom in the ark; because 
you ar^o old-fosldoned, and ignorant of 
current events. 


Arma’da. The Spanish Arn^da. 
I’he fleet assembled by Philip II. of 
Spain, in 1588, for the conquest of 
Bnglant. Used for any fleet. 

Arme'pianB. A religious sect no 
called from Arme'nia, where Cliristiaiiity 
was introduced in fiie second century. 
They attribute only one naiut*e to Christ 
and hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. They enjoin ^e ado¬ 
ration of saints, have some peculiar ways 
of administering baptism and the Lora’s 
Supper, but do not maiutain tho doctrine 
of purgatoiy. 
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Arml'da. One of the prominent 
female characters in Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Deh vered. She was a beautiful sorceress, 
with whom Itinaldo fell in love, and 
wasted his time in voluptuous pleasure. 
Two messengers were ^nt from the 
Christian aimy with'a tausman to dis¬ 
enchant hirp^ ^ter his escape, Armida 
'liftPowed him in distraction, but not 
being able to allure him back, set fire to 
lier palace, rushed into the midst of a 
combat, and was slain. 

In 180(5, Fi'oderick William of Prussia 
declared war against Napoleon, and his 
young queen rode about m military co.s- 
tumu to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people. When Napoleon was told of it, 
he wittily said of her: “ She is Armi'da, 
in her distraction setting fire to her own 
palace.” ** 

Armin'iaiis (Anti-Calvinists), so 
called from James Ilannonsen, of Hol¬ 
land, whose name, Latinised, is Jaco'bus 
Armin'ius. He asserted that Cod bestows 
forgiveness and eternal life on all who 
repent and believe; tliat He wills all men 
to be snr/od; and that His prodostinatioii 
is founded on His foreknowledge. 


William I. had only two lions passant 
qardant; the third was inti'oduccd by 
Heury^I. The lion rampanf first ap¬ 
peared on Scotch seals in the reigti of 
Alexander II. (J214-12-19). The haqi 
was assigned to Ireland in tlie time of 
Henry VII.; before that time the ai-mi 
of Ireland were three ci’ou ns. The uni* 
com was not a supporter of'tlio royal 
arms of Scotland li|»furo reign ol 
Mary Stuart. 

Jrkich arm of the service. Military or 
naval f 

I'he sccnhtr arm. Civil, in fiontra- 
«,distin^ion to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

‘•The K-lapseil arm tli-lMcrcil l.o tlie mviiiiir 
n,rm."—['ni »tleii; VorruptufiiH of ChnHinntlif. 

To arm a magnet. To put an arma¬ 
ture on a loadstone. 

A coat of arms. An heraldic device. 

A passage of arms. A literary con¬ 
troversy ; a battle of words. 

An assault at arms (or of arms). An 
attack by fencers; a hand-to-liand 
military exercise. 

At arm's length. At a distance. To 
keep one at arm’s length is to repel 
familiarity. 

In arms. A child in arms is an infant 


Ar'mo^. Heraldry is ro called, 
because it first found Its special use iii 
direct connection with military equip¬ 
ments, kuightV exercises, and the melee 
of actual battle. 

“Souie great man’s Iwilge of wav or armor} ” 
Moirts: Karthlp Panuliae,M. ((>7. 

Armoury. The place where armour 
is kept. 11 iiie, g^^ord 

Of from the armoury of Ood 

Wag given hfln." 

Milton; Paroiliie Lost, vi. S20. Sec also \ li. aw. 


carried alxmt in one’s arms. 

A city in arms is one in which the' 
peemle are armed for war. 

King of arms. A chief herald iij the 
College of Heralds. Here afins means 
heraldic devices. 

Small arms. * Those which do not, like 
artillery, retfuire caniages. 

To appeal to arms. To detonnine to 
decide a litigation by wf^*. 

‘ To arms I Make reody for battle. 


Arms. In the Bayeux tapestry, the 
Saxons fight on foot with javelin and 
battle-axe, and bear sliieida with the 
British characteristic of a boss in the 
centre. The men were moustached. 

The Normans are on horseback, with 
long shields and pennoued lonSbs. The 
men axe not only sliaven, but most of 
them have a complete tonsure on the 
back of the head, whence the spies said 
to Harold, “ There are more priests in 
the Norman army than men in iftxold’s.” 


“ To arms ! cried Mortmicr, 

Aud couched his (lulvcriiig laiire.'* 

Gray; The Hard, 

Come to mg arm. Come, and let mo 
embrace you. 

To lag doivn their arms. To cease 
from armed hostility; to surrfinder. 

Under arms. Prep^ed for battle; in 
battle array. 

Up in arms. In open rebellion; 
roused to anger, as the clergy wore up 
in arms against Colenso for publishing 
his ISictHres on tJk Pentateuch, latter 


Ajns of England {The llpgat). Tlie 
three lions Iwpardisea were the cog¬ 
nisance of Wilham the Conqueror; the 
lion rampant in the second quarter is 
from the arms of Scotland; and the harp 
in the fourth quarter represents Irelana 
The lion supporter is in honour ^ 
England, anct the unicorn in honour of 
Scotland. These two supporters wore 
introduced by James I. 


is a figure of speech. 

With opon^rms. Cordially; os per¬ 
sons receive a dear ftfend when they 
open their arms for an embrace. 

Anranta \hrave ineti]. Albanian 
mountaiueers. a 

“Suuned with the best of Araaot’s blood." 

* Byron; TheOiaour. 

AnMnoaat. Anglo - Saxon, am- 
monathf bam month. The Anglc^Saxon 
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name for August, because it was the 
month fqr garnering the com. ^ 

Arnold, of Melch'thal, patriarch of 
the forest cantons of Switzerland. He 
was in love with Matilda, a sister of 
Qessler, the Austrian governor of ^he 
district. ^When the tyrajiny of Gossler 
drove the iieople into rebellion, Arnold 
gave up ifatilda* and ioiubd the in¬ 
surgent ; but when Gessler was shot by 
William Tell, he became united to her in 
.marriage. (Roasinl's opera of Guffliehm 
'Tell.) ^ 

• Amol’dlato. The partisans of Ai 7 |o 1 ^ 
of Brescia, who raised his voice agomst 
the abuses and vices of tlie papacy in the 
twelfth century. He was burnt alive by 
Poi)o Adrian IV. 

Arod, iif the satire of Ahaalom and 
Achitophel^ by Drydeu and Tate, is 
designed for Sir William Waller, 

“ Blit 111 tlio Ku'reil annnis of our riot 
TnilustriouB Arod nc\ er be foriroi. 

The lulxiurs of thiB niidnislit luaKiBtrale 
May 1 ic with Coruh [Titus OuteH3 to ureBori e 
theBtate." Pait ii. 


was condmned to death and sent by sea 
to Rome. Arria accompanied him, and 
stablied herself in the boat, then pre¬ 
senting the dagger to her husband, she 
said: “Pmtils, it gives no pain” 
dolet), vii) 

? Her daughter Airia, wife of „ 
Thrasoas, when her husbctfid was casus*'' 
demned to death by Nero, opoued'^^r 
veins; but Thrasoas entreated her to 
live, for the sake of her children. 

.Ani^re Peiud* (plural arrimya pen- 
sees), a hidden or reserved motive, not 
apparent on the surface. 

iCn'ot, the weasel, in the tale of 
Iteynard the Fox. 

Arrow. The broad an'oxo, thus 
A mark used by the Brirish Board of Ord¬ 
nance, aitd placed on their stores, ijiee • 
Bboad Abeow.) 

Arrowroot is aranita, the Indian 
w’ord ara is the name of tlio plaiSt, 
There is no evidence of its being used to 
absorb the poison of poisoned uitows in 
fleshy wounds. • * 


Aroint tbee. Get ye gone, bo off. 
In Cheshire they say, rynt ye, xviteh; 
•and milk-maids say to their cows when 
they have done milking them, rynt ye, 
(or 'roint) my beaxUics; but it is doubtful 
whether this is connected with tho word 
in question. 

Aron’teno (4 syl.),^ 71 Jerusalem 
Thlii-ered. An Asiatic king, who joineiJ 
the Egyptian ^armament against tho 
Crusaders, “ not by viittie fired, but 
vain of his titles and ambitious of faino/* 

AronnAl^t. The sword of Hir 
Launcelot of the Lake. {Sec SWOBD.) 

“ It is the Bword of a miod knight, 

Though hi»neH|iim wan his iimil. 

What matter If it he not blKlit, 

Joyeuae, Cola'da, PurindHlo. 

Exaillbar, or Arouudight ? “ 

Longfellow. 

Arrao. tapestry. So called from Arras, 
in Artois, famed for its manufacture. 
When rooms were hung with tapestry it 
was a common thing persons Ip mde 
behind it, eqieoial^ me airas cuitain 
before the door. Hubert concealed the 
two villains v^o were te put out 
Arthur's eyes bffiiind the anas. Polo'- 
nius was shun by Hamlet while con- 
coaledvbehiud the anns. Falstaff pro¬ 
posed gto hide behind the arras at 
WindsOT, etc. 

Anija."W Roman lady, the wife of 
CsBcina Paatus. Peins being accused of 
conspiring against the Emperor Cfaudiul 


Arse'tes (in Jerusalem Delirered). 
Tho aged ounuoh who brought up CIo- 
rin’da, and attended her steps. ^ 

Artaxerx'ea, called by tho Persians 
Kai-Ardeshir, and sumainod diraz-dest 
(long-haudod), because his riglit hand 
was longer than his left. Tho Rnmaiis 
translated diraz-dest Into lotuft-manus ; 
the Greek Arta into Aide (“ noble ”). 

Art’egal (Sir) (in Spenser’s Faerie. 
Queene), is the hero rtfr tho fifth book, 
and impersonates ,Tustii'c, tho foster child 
of Astrma. lu the previous hooks he 
occasionally appears, and is called Sir * 
Arthegal. It is said that Arthur, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, was tho prototype of 
this character. He was sent to Irohuul 
as Lord Lieutonant in 1580, and the poet 
w’as his lecretary. In book iv,, canto (5, 
Sir Art'egal is married to Brifomart, and 
proceeds to succour Ire'na flreland),w^ 08 e 
neritage had been withheld by the tyrant 
Grantorto. (^See AmsBQAi,!j 

ArteSma Ward. A showman, very 
cute, and very American. The hypo¬ 
thetical vmter of the essays or papers 
so called, the real author being Charles 
F. Browne. 

Being asked if his name was Artoraus 
or ArtSmus, he wrote on«his address 
aard 

" P'in't lioilier mn with j mir ctHS anil Hhort o'h, 

Mor SBk iu« for iiioi'c than you havu nn lujr 
card ; 

Oh ! Hiiare nw from etymological aortlei>, 

And simply aocept me as Arlenius Ward." 



Aztesiaiii Wells 




Ayrasaa 


7 Which, however, leaves the pro- 
uunciation of “ Waurd” doubtful. 

Arta'slaii Wells. So called from 
jtrig’aitm (the Latin for Artois), in 
France, where they were ftrat bored. 

Artftil Dodger. y^ung thief, a 
piost perfe<;i adept' in villainy, up to 
ifisoy sort or wicked dodge, (fiiekcm: 
Oliver Ikvist.) 

Ar'tbegaL Uterine brother of Prince 
Arthur. Spenser, in his Faerie Qtteene 
(book iii.), makes Brit’omart see his 

S erson and name in the magic gloss. 

he falls in love with the looking-glass 
hero, and is told by Merlin that sno will 
marry him, and become the mother of 
a lino of kings that would supersede 
lK)th the Saxoneuand Normans. He re¬ 
ferred, of course, to the Tudors, who 
wore descendants of Cadwallader.. {See 
Aqtegal.) 

Sil'ures, a 

tribe of ancient Britons, was mortally 
wounded in the battle of Camlan, in 
Coi-nwhll, raised by the revolt of his 
nephew, Modred. Ho was taken to 
Olostonlyiry, whore he died. 

Jfis u'ife was Guinever, who com¬ 
mitted adultery with Sir Launcclot of 
the Lake, one of the Knights of the 
Round Table. 

Ho was the natural son of Uther and 
Jgema (wife of Gorlois, duke of Com- 
M'all), and was brought up by Su| Ector. 

Ho was horn at Tintad’gel or Tintagel, 
a castle iu Cornwall. 

His habitual was Caerleon, in 

Wales; and ho was buried at Av'alon. 

His su'ord was called Fjvcal'ibar or 
Exrahbor; his jywai’, Roue {\ syl,), and 
his shield, Pridwiu. "SLiadog was named 
Cavall {See Round TiJiiiE Knights.) 

Artbnrlan Bomanoea. These may 
be divided into six ports: . > 

(1) The romance of the mn Orml. 
By Robert Borron. 

f2) The Merlin, which celebrates the 
birth and^xploits of King Arthur. By 
Walter Mopes. ^ 

(3) The Lameetot. Perhaps by 
Ulri^ 

(4) The smroh or Qtteet V the San 
GraaL It is found by Sir Gal'ahad, a 
knight of pure heart and great courage; 
but no sooner does he tiwi than he 
is taken up to heaven. By (f) Walter 

(5)^bie Mort d*Arthur, as Death ^ 
Arthur. By (P) Walter Mapes. 

(6) Sttmlrg Tales, but especially the 


adventures of Sir Tristan. By Luin 
Gast, of Salisbury. 

Artlftir^i Seatt a hiU near Edinburgh, 
is AWd Seir (hill of arrows), where 
people shot at a mark. 

Artiolea of Bonp (Scotch). Con¬ 
ditions of sale at an auction announced 
by a crier. (Roup is the Teutonic rv- 
open, to cry out.) • 

Artlsta, The A'lnoe '"oi; Albert 
Durdr; so called by his couKtrymen. 
(1471-1628.) 

Ar'totyrltes (4 syl.). Cortaiii here-i 
•tics ifom among the Montanists; so 
coVed because they used bread afid 
cheese in the Eucharist. They admitted 
women to the priesthood. (Greek, artos, 
barley-bi’oad, and turos, cheese.) 

Arts. Degrees in Arts, In the medi¬ 
eval ages the full course coasisted of the 
three subjects which constituted the 
IViv'ium, and the four subjects which 
constituted the (^imlriv’ium :— 

The Triv'Umi was grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

The QHodHviHin was music, aritlime- 
tic^oometry, and astronomy. 

The Master of Arts was the person 
qualifled to teach or be the master of 
students in arts; os the Doctor was thh 
person qualified to teach theology, law, 
or medicine. ^ • 

Ar'nndeL The heraldic device of the 
family is six ^wallows {hirondelles), a 
pun upon the name. 

Arundel, {See Hobse.) ■' 

Amadellan IfartolgB. A collection 
•f ancient sculptures collected at great 
expense by Tliomas. Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, and presented to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford in 1667 by his grandson, 
Henry Howard, afterwards Duke of 
Norfolk. They contain tables of an¬ 
cient chronology, especially that of 
Athens, from B.o. 1582 to 264, engraved 
in old Greek capitals. Date of the 
tables, B.0.263. 

ArvalEor'. (See Hobbe.) v 
iJUtTMUk The parent atoik of what 
M eaued the lado-European family of 
nattons. They lived pioMbly in fiaebia^ 
».«. between* the riNrer and tihe 

Hindn-koqfh mounjh||ps. The Arymi 
family^of langua^ pnude the Pmiaan 
and Hindh, with alt the European 
excej^ Basque, Hmgarian, 

and Tinnio. Sometimes called the Indo- 
Earopean,sometimeaiheIndo*Qeroiaaio, 
and aometimea the Japetic. 

Saaskrltij^d, I«tin,{heek, aad OeUe am, of 
f couni, incldQed. 
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Antma, A river that flows into tho 
Koith Sea, near Wardhns, where Sir 
Willon^by's riiree ships were frozen, 
and the whole crew pezuhed of starva¬ 
tion. 

In these fell regions, in Andns cangbt, 
f And to the stony deep hU idle ship 
. Immediate sealed, he with his hapless crew. • . 

Jrruse into statues " 

• Thtmuott ; Winbf, 084. 

* Am yon woro. in miUi^ diilU^, 
mcana, Rdlam to''the position in which 
you ware before tiie last exercisfl. As 
you wore before. 

’ AsA was a term of address to aH the 

« ods of Gladshcim; os Asa Odin, Asa 
'hor, Asa Loki, Asa Tyr, etc. • 

‘“That 8 all very well. As* Odin,' anawored 
Vrev , ‘Ixit iilK), let me ask, is to undertake the 
feeding of the human animal }’"~^hearj^ Ifaoas 
of Asgaid, p 71 

Aaa LokL Doscoudod from the 
ifiaiitn and idboivod among the celestials. 
Ho is represented Us a treacherous 
^hialignant power, fond of assunun^ 
'disguises, and plotting evil. One of hu 
progeny is Hela (£.«.). {Seandtnavtan 
mythology.) {See JBsib.) 


Am nior. Eldest son of Asa Odin, 
and the first-born of mortals. {Scan- 
dtmvtan mythology.) 

A'Mplk A famous musician in 
David’s time (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2). Mr. 
Tato, who wrote the second of 
Abnalom at\d Achxtophely lauds Diyden 
under this &me. * 

“While Judah’S throne and SioWs rook stand 
last, 

ThtMKtng of Asaph and the fame eball last “ 
AbatUor/MomAiAchitaphel, pa^ it. UW3-4. 

Aalioloa. One of Aotseon’s dogs. 
The word means soot-eohured. (See 
Aicabynthos.) 


AMsl'ttpboa. Turned by Proaein^e, 
for ipischief-malong, into an owl, (ffreek 
mie ) 

' m 


As'oapait. A giant oomiuered by 
Sir Bevis of Southampton. Hewasthirty 
feet high, and the space between his eyes 
was twelve inches. This muhiy giwat, 
whose figures on the 0 % gatta ^ 
, could caftv under 1 ^ 1 ^ 
wifihont reding distressed Sir Beds with 
wife fuul hotea. GXAKtt.) 

*'AS Bevis of Bontheiapton Acoanart,'' 

e^ fflnSsiplw; sAlwwy FJ^aotflTa 


AMcaduii. hi hhsting a hopioope 
the eBstemmost star, represen^g tne 
housed life, is oaOed the aBoepdan\be- 
oause itJ aia, the act of ascending. Ibis 
isAmM’irstrongndtitax, and so lobg as 
It is above Ifre horizon hii fortune is 
jttid to hs in die ascendant. ‘VlQien a 


man’s circumstances begin to iin|»omr 
and things look bright, we ss^ hie 
star it %n the ascend^. (See 
Stass.) 

House of the Ascendant indndes five 
degrees 01 the zodiac above the point 
jm rising, ahdStwenty-flve below it. 
Usually, the poiiwof birth is referredto. j 

The lord of the Ascendant is any n]fMic 
within the “house of the Ascendant.” 
The houso and lord of the Asoendant 
at birth were said by astrologers to 
exercise great influence on the future 
life of the child. Perhaps Deborah re- 
ferr^ to the iufluonoo of the stars when 
she said “the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisora.” (Judges v. 20.) 

AMenaion Day or Holy Thursday. 
The day set apart by^tho Catholic and 
Anglican Church to commemorate the 
ascent of our Lord from earifr to 
heaven. 

Kormeiiy if whr customary to hetU ths S«»«d* 
of earn respectn e pariah on thm day, and gMAy 
piartical jukes were played e\ eu dumg the first 
qiiartei of the nineteenth century, to make the 
ho}B remoiulierthedoUmitotions’ saelyM" buHi^ 
iiiK them,’ pouring water clandestinffi' on then# 
fictin bouse windows, tieatlng theiH*mth Idliu 
ruds,f)tr Beating the Imunds was called in Stot- 
land Hiding the matches (hounds). 

• 

AMlepl'adiM or Aaclepiadie Metre,' 
A Greek and Latin verse, so callA frenn 
Asclepi’adSs, the inventor. Each lino is 
divided into two parts, thus 

The first ode of Horace is Asclepi'adic. 
The first and lost two lines run thus, 
and in the same metre:— 


Deatsfriend, patron of smtg, sprung fiom the 
rate of kings: 


liy'nam'e, it to tho lyre haply you chance to* 

Pride would liigb as the stars lift my' exalthd 
bead. B.€. B. 


Aaood'rogitea (4 syl.). Certain 
heretics who said ”fhey were vessels 
full of liew wine ” (Chreek, askos). By 
new wine they meant the Gospel. (Matt, 
lx. 17.) • 

AMWi tUMB. A veiy foshionalfie 
« meet,run on Asoot HeatS, Beriishire 
(6 miles nom Windsor). The best hoises 
at all England compete, and at a some¬ 
what more advancM age toan at the 
“ great classio races ” (q.v,). 


AMonaiuu Poet or $age. Hesiod, 
the Greek didactic poet, bom at Asera, 
in Besotia. Virj^ calls hM the ” Old 
I^Borteon.” (Eclogues, viu 70.) 


Ao'gojrd. The fortress of the Asir or 
the Northern gods, tho Olympos at 
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Scaudiua'viau mythology. It is said to he 
situated in the centre of the universe, and 
accessible only by the rainbow-bridge 
(Jhfront). The word ^s^means a “ god,” 
and ffitrd an ” enclosure,” our ” yard.” 
Odin was priest o^ A%ard before ho 
migrated to the Logur or Mcelar 

Ash Tree, or ‘ ‘ Tree of the Universe.” 
(Soo Yoodbasii,.) 

Ash Wednesday. The first Wednes¬ 
day in Lent, so called from an ancient 
Bomun Catholic custom of sprinkling 
a.shes on the heads of those condemned 
to do penance on this day. 

Tlip nsJiPB wero tlinsn of the jialHiB burnt on 
ralm Runday. were Hprinkled witli 

iiHliPH, I lift IftON offeiiaiiis wore slKnod on the foro- 
liftttil with I he Binn^if the rroHH, the omeiatins 
iiiliilatcr Baying," Memi-nto, homo, qmapiiMn en, 
et III palverem reverie} is," The riietoiu, it 1 b 
W illi, was iiitioduc'ftil by Oregory the Uicnt. 

Ashmolean Mnseum. Presented to 
the University of Oxford in 1682 by 
Elias Ashmole. Sometimes called the 
Tradosicant, because it belonged to the 
Tradesttiut family. 

Ash'taroth. The goddess-moon in 
Syrian fliytholoinr, called by Jeremiah 
(vii. ^8, xliv. if, 25) “the queen of 
heaven.” Goddess of the Zidoniaiis. 

“ MooiU'd ABlitarotii, 

.. tToa\rii'B iiiiuen and mother both ” 

Miltun; The Jfymii, 

Ashor. The highest god of the 
Assyrians. It had the head of an 
engle and four wings, but the body 
of a man. 

“f)nt of that I^iil wi'iit forth ABshur, and 
hulldfd Nine\t»h.”—Oon. x, 11. 

As'inus. As’inm m’intan frient 
(Latin, “one ass rul>s another”), tliat 
is, wo fraternise with persons like our¬ 
selves ; or, in other words, “ Birds of a 
feather flock together.” The allusion 
needs no explanation. l; 

^ A'alr. [See JEsie.] 

The vulgar Ax is the more 
correct f^xon, axian, to ask). In as¬ 
senting la Bills, the king nse^to reply, 
“ Be it as it is axed.” Chaucer says in 
the Doctor of Medicine's Tak, “ For my 
werke nothing will I axe.” Launfal, 
1027, has, “Ho that wyll there axsy 
iustus.” Other quotations could easily 
be added. 

Aak and EmUa. The Adam and 
Eve made by Odin, one from ash-wo9d 
and the other from elm. 

• 

Aalo. (^See Hobse.) ,, 


Asmode'na [the destroyet^. The 
demon of vanity and dress, called in the 
Talmuh “ the king of devils.” " 

2'he Asmode’us of domestic peace (in the 
Book of Tobit). A8mode‘'u8 falls in love 
with Sara, daughter of Bag'uel, and 
causes the death of seven husbands in. 
succession, each on his bridal night. After 
her marriage to Tobit, he was driven 
into Egypt by a charm, made by Tobias 
of the heart and liver of a flsh burnt on 
perf^ed ashes, and being pursued was 
taken prisoner and bound. 

c “ Better pleaBed 

Tbsi> ABTi&ode^iB with tlie Usliy fume 
Thiit ilroie bhii, though enamoured, from ♦ho 
" Bpoime 

Of Tobii’i Bon, and with a A’engeonce sent 
From Media iwst to Egypt, there fast bound.” 

UnUm: Punultee imit, iv. 107-71. 

Aamode'ns. The companion of Don 
Cle'ofas in 27ie Deni on Two Sticks, 
(Chap, iii.) 

Asmode’us fliqht. Don Cle'ofas, catch¬ 
ing liold of his companion’s cloak, is 
perched on the steeple of St. Salva'dor. 
Here the foul fiend stretclioa out his 
baud, and the roofs of all the houses open 
in a moment, to show the Don what is 
going on privately in each respective 
dwelling. 

“(’oHld the reader takesn ABinodeuB-flight.anil, 
waMiig open all roofs and pritaries, look thoMi 
f 1 om i.lie roof of Noi.re Dame, what a Paris were 
It! "—Cailjflc : Frensh Sevolutiori If., vi. ehap, t i. 

As'oka of Magad'ha. In the third 
century tlieo“ nursing father” of Buddh¬ 
ism, as C^stantine was of Christianity. 
Ho is caned “the king beloved ©£ the 

Aao'ffirs. Evil genii of the Indians. 


Aspft'aia, a courtesan. She was the 
most celebrated of the Greek HetmrEC, to 
whom Per'icles attached himself. On 
the death of Pericles she lived with 
Lys'icltis, a cattle-dealer. 

V The Hetmr® of Athonsvwore, many 
of thorn, distinguished for talents and 
accomplishments. Those of Corinth 
were connected with the worship oi 
AphrodItS (Venus). 

A^pft'tia, im the Maid's Tragedy, of 
Beaitoont and Fletcher, is noted for her 
deep lorrows, her great resignation, and 
the patho|;Kif her speeches. Amyn'tor 
deserts her, women* point at her with 
scorn, she is the jest and bye-word of 
every* one, but she bears it idl with 
patience. ^ 

.li^pan. The aspen leaf is said to 
tremble, from shame and honor, faw^use 
our Lora’s cross was made of this wood. 
The f^ct is this: the leaf is ‘Iriroad, an4 
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placed ou a long leof-btolk so flexible 
as scarcely to Ira^ able to suppott it iu 
an upright position. The upper ^ort 
of the stalk, on which the plav mamly 
demnds, is flattened; and, being at 
rlglit angles witli the leaf, is pocullarlv 
liable to be acted on by the least breath 
oj air. 

Aspen leaf. Metaphorically, a chatter¬ 
ing tongue, ijever quiet. 

“TIiob*^ aspen leaves of (lieirs ne\er*leHve 
Sir'T. More, 

Aspbr'alons properly means “ sp^nk- 
liiigs” or “scatterings.” present 
lAianing is base insinuations or alandei)i. 

“ Xrt sweet aspersion [rain] shall the h«i\ ous 
let fall 

To make this eonlvaet grow." 

Shakeopeare: The Tempest, Iv. 1. 

Casting aspersions on one, i.f’. sprink¬ 
ling with c^mnies, slandering or in¬ 
sinuating misconduct. 

“ 1 defy all the world to cast a iust nsi)erBlou on 
my ehamcKir."—/'’wWinff : Tom Jones. 

Aapaial'tlo, Xiake. The Dead Sea, 
whore asphalt abounds both ou the 
surface of the water and on the banks. 
Asphalt is a bitumen. (From the Qrcok 
asphalios.) 

* Aa'raeL (See Azbael.) 

Asa. (See Goluen Ass.) 

Am. The ass on which Mahomet 
went to heaven to learn the will of God 
was called jfl lionak (the lightning). 

Ass. There is a dark stride running 
dowit the back of an ass, tossed by 
another at the^ioiyders. The tradition 
is that this cr^ was communicated to 
the creature when our Lord rode on the 
back of an OSS in His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. (See Chbistian Tba- 
WTIONS.) 

Ass, deaf to music. This taroditiou 
arose from the hideous noise made by 
“ Sir Balfflim ” in braying. Because 
Midas had no jpower to appreciate music, 
Apollo gave him the ears of an ass. (See 
Abs-eabbu.) 

"Avarice Is as deaf to the voice of virtue, 
as the ass to the voice of Apollo.” — Orlaiulo 
Furioso, xvll. • 

An ass in a lion's skin. A e&ward 
who hectors, a fool that aj^ the wise 
man. The alltu^^ is to 4he fable of 

ass that put on*a lion's hide, but was 
betrayed when he began to bray. 

An^ass vnth two panniers. \ man 
walkiqfl^e Streets with a lady on each 
arm. This occupies the whole pave- 
ineDt;;*Wad is therefore bod manner* well 
merituig the reproadr. li^ Ital^ they 
call such .a simpleton a pitcher wSth two 
handUv, his two arms akimbo forming 


the two handles. In London we call it 
walking bodkin, because tho man is 
sheathed like a bodkin and powerless. 
Our expressiou is probably a oorruption 
of the French jJR»irtf Is panier d deum 
a uses (“put ynu^^rms akimbo” or 
“make yourselfbasket with two 
handle-s”), 

The ass waffpeth his ears. This pro¬ 
verb is applied to those who lack 
Icammg, and yet talk as if they were 
very wise; meu wise iu their own con¬ 
ceit. The OSH, proverbial for having 
no “taste for music,” will neverthe¬ 
less ^ag its eai's at a “concord of 
sweet sounds,” just as if it CQuld well 
appreciate it. 

Till the ass ascends the ladder — i.e. 
never. A rabbinical expression. Tho 
Homans had a similar one. Cum as*inns 
in teg'nlis ascm'dei'it (when the ass 
climbs to the tiles). And Buxtorf has 
Si aseen'derit as*inns per scalas. 

Sell your ass. Get rid of your foolish 
ways. 

That which thm knowest not pet'chanee • 
thine ass can tell thee. An althsiou to 
Balaam’s ass. 

To make an ass of oneself. To do 
something very foolish. 'to 
oneself to ridicule. 

To mount the ass (French). To bc- 
como bankrupt. The allusion is to a 
custom very common in the sixteenth 
century of mounting a bankrupt ou an 
OSS, witli his face to its toil. Thus 
mounted, the defaulter was made to ride 
through tlie principal thoroughfares of 
the tfiwn. / 

Asses have ears as well as pitchers. 
Children, and even the densest minds, 
hear and understand many a word and ' 
hint whidi the speaker supposed would 
pass xmheeded. 

Asses that carry the mysteiies (as'inus 
portal itw8te*ria). A classical knock at 
the Bomau clergy. The allusion is to 
the custom of employing asses to cai^ 
the cista which eontamed the sacr^u 
symbols, when processions were made 
tmrough^e streets. ( W%rbut>ion: Divine 
Le^im, ii. 4.) 

Well, well! honey is not for the ass's 
mouth. Persuasion will not persuade 
fo^. Tho gentlest words will not divert 
the auger of the unreasonable. 

Wrangle for an assis shadow. To 
contend about trifles. The tale told by 
pemosthSnes is, that a man hired an ass 
to take him to MegSra; and at noon, the 
sun being very hot, the traveller dis- 
' mounted, and sat himself down in the 
shadow of the ass. Just then tlie owner 
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caine up and claimed the right of sitting 
in this shady spot, saying that he let out 
the OSS for mre, but there was no Itargain 
made about the ass’s sllado. Tlie two 
men tlien fell to blows to fettle the point 
iu dispute. A pass^by told the tra- 
^ '^ller to move on, aiid leave the owner 
ol’'''&e boost to walk in the ass’s sliadow 
as long as he thought proper. 

Au’b Bridge (TAe). Prop. 5, book 
i. of Euclid. This is the first difficult 
proposition in geometry, and stupid 
boys rarely get over it the first time 
without tripping. *■ 

It is the ass’s pitfall^ not his bridge. 

)f Ihm >ic rivlitly ralle<1 tlie “Bridueof AaaeH," 

Bi-'h not the fo<il who stiuke, but ho thitt 

imsseB. K. f. B. 

■ 

Aases {Feantof). (6’(S<? Fools.) 

Ass-eared. Midas had the oars of 
an ass. The tale says Apollo and Pan 
hod a contest, and chose Midas to decide 
which was the better musician. Midas 
,save sentence in favour of Pan; and 
Apollo, m disgust, changed his ears into 
those of ail ass. 


Assas'iftiiB. A baud of Carmathians, 
collected by Hassan, subah of Nish'- 
upour, called the Old Man of the Moun- 
taim, because ho mode Mount LeVanou 
his stronghold. This hand was the 
terror of the world for two centuries, 
when it was put down by Sultan 
Bib'aris. The assassins indulged in 
haechisch (bang), on intoxicating drink, 
and from this liquor received then: name. 
(A.D. 1090.) ' 


“ The AsMBaiUH .... 1>efore they Attacked the 
• enemy, would intoxloate theiiiaelros with a 
l^'owder beiiip-leavcd .... called 


Assa]r' or Essaf. To take the assay 
is to ta.sto wine to prove it ia not 
poisoned. Hence, to fry, to a 

saeoiir, trial, or sample. HoHnshed 
sqys, “ Wolsey made dukes and earls 
serve him of wiue with a say ••taken ” 
(p. 847). 

Edmund,*iu Kiny Lear (v. fi), says 
to Edgar, “ Thy tongue, some say of 
breeding breathes; ” i.e. tky speech 
gives indication of good breeding—it 
savours of it. Hence the expression, i 
make my first assay (trial). 

I'efore hla uncle never mere 
To give the assay olarmsagaingt your i^esty." 

Shakespeare; BamM, il. i. 

fiup of assay, A cup for the assay 
of wine. 

To put it in assay. To put it to the 
test. 



themselves in the battle of Assaye, where 
2,000 British and 2,600 Sepoy troops 
under Wellington defeated 60,CK)0 Mah- 
rattas, commanded by French officers, 
in 1603. This regiment is now called 
“ the 2nd Battalion of the Highlani) 
Light Infantry.” The first battalion 
was ^e.old No. 71. 

Assien'to Treaties. [Spanish, ayrrr- 
ment treaties,] Contracts euter^ into 
^ Spain* witn Portugal, Prance, and 
England, to supply her South American 
cefionies with negro slaves. Eiighuul 
joined iu 1713, after tlio peace of 
Utrecht 


Ass'lne'go. A young osa, a simple¬ 
ton (a Portuguese word). 

“Tliiiu liHst no moi-e lirniii than 1 ha\e in itiine 
ellKiws; itn Kssiuego niny lutor iliee."— 
epeare; Troilns and Creaeuln, ii. 1. 

Assumption {Feast of the). I’he 
15th of August, so calle^l iu honour of 
the Virgin Mary, who (according to the 
Itomon and Greek Churches) wa.s takeu 
to heaven that day (a.d. 45), in her 
corporeal form, being at the time 
seventy-five years of age. 

This setMiis very iuiprolwhle, if Olirist was 
crucillud A.l>. 33. It would make Mary survixe 
her son twelve years, and to liavc lieen tlurry 
years old at his birth iustead of about fifteen: 

Assnraaor. Audacity, brazen self- 
confidence. “ His assurance is quite 
unbearable.^’ <* 

7b make assurance double sure. To 
make secqitity dbubly^ore. 

But yet I’ll make assuiwncc double sure, 

And take a lioud of fate.” 

Shakespeare: Baebeth, iv. 1. 

Astag'oms (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
A female fiend, who had the power of 
raising storms, and whose partners were 
the three Furies: Tisiph’onOw Meg'ora, 
and Alec'to. 

Astsr'te (3 syl). (^loddcss of the 
Moou, in Phoenician mythology. 

With these in troop 

rame Astoreth. whom the Bbceulcfans called 
Astarte, queen of limi en, with creseeiii bornn." 

. Milton: Panutiee Lost. i. 4S7-U. 

AirtArte (3 syl.). The lady beloved 
by Manfred^ In order to see and speak 
to her, the mi^cian entered the hml 
Axima'itSB, ana the spirits called up the 
phantaa of the young lady, which told 
the ouunt that “ to-morrow wouM end 
his earthly ills.” When Manfred^asked 
her jf we loved him, she ^hed 
“Manfred,” and vaniwed. (Eyrm>: 
Manfr^.) • 

“ Asurte, my belovM, speak to tDo," 
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MM'UHait, By some ideatified with 
Guildiurd, m Buney. • 

Astol^ho (in Orlande Fut'ioso). An 
English duke (sou of Otho)i who joinod 
Chulomagne agamst the Saracens. He 
was Carrie on the back of a whale to 
Alci Wa isle: but when Aldna tired of 
him, she turned him into a myrtle. He 
was disenchanted by Melissa.* Astolpho 
descended into the infernal regional and 
his flight to the moon (book xviii.) is 
one of. the best ports of the whole poem. 
(JSee Ioteeno.) ^ • 

• came ttpon them like a blast 'from 
Astolpho'8 mm — i.e. it produced 

E anic. Logistilla gave Astolpho a magic 
om, and whatever man or beast heard 
its blast was seized with panic, and be- 
ciunc an easy captive. (Orlando Furioso, 
book viii.) • 

Like Astolpho'8 hook, it told you 
everything. 'Ibo some fairy gave 
Astolpho a book, which would not only 
direct him aright in liis journeys, but 
would tell him anything he desired 
to know. (Anosto: Orlando Furioso, 
book viii.) 

Aa'toretb. (See AsiiraBOTH.) 

• 

Astrse'a. Equity^ innocence. Daring 
UiB Golden Age this goddess dwelt on 
earfh, but when sin began to prevail, she 
reluctantly Jeft it, and was metamor- 
ji^osed into the coustellatidh Virgo. 

‘WWlieu lisrd-beartod interost fiNt Iteg&n 
T>} iioisoa earth, AstrsM lott the plaiu." 
Tlwm$o^ 1 Ct^e 0 / InOolettoe, canto 1. 

Astral Body (Tlte). The iSonmenon 
of a phenomenal body. This '‘spirit 
body” survives after the death of the 
mamrial body, and is the “ghost” 
“double.” Macbeth’s dagger was an 
astral body; so, in theosophy, is the 
“kama-n]])a” or mind body; and in 
transubstantiatiou the veritame “blood 
and flesh ” of Christ is the ashcal body 
of the accidents “ bread and wine.*’ 

Man supiHiaed to consiet of bodr, soul, and 
spirit. The last is Che ssCth) ba()y of man. 

Astral Bpirtta. llie spirits pt the 
stars. Acctnding to the mythology of 
the Persiaas, Greeks, Jews, etc., ea<^ 
star has its specy^ spirit.^ Faiaoelsus 
maintained that evsory man had lus 
attendant star, which received at 
deathf and took (diarge of him till the 
great sesuxxection. 


seventeen dramatic pieces. She died 
1689, and was buried in Westminster 
Abl^y, 

“The stage howiluosely does Astim treail." 

rope: v. WO. 

Astrology. *(<S|^iAPASOir, Mioiio< 

COBIC.) ^ 

Astroaomor of DaUiB (The). HSb 
head of the chief rebel of Dublin, set on 
a tall white-minted stake on the highest. 
point of Dublin Castle, where it remains 


say: Uoa se 
astronomers.” 


many 


rdgn of pbarles 1. Her works aim Very 
amnsrowi and rwy indecent, induding 


“ Uts liood is poled high 
C pon the castle here, 

Beholding stars as tluiugh he were 
A great astruuomer." JJi > i h k. 

Aotroiiomers Boysl: (1) Flamsteed, 
1675; (-2) Halley, 1719; (3) Bradley, 
1742; (4) Bliss, 1762; (5) Maskelyue, 
who originated tlie Nautical Almanack, 
1765; (6) Pond, 1811; (7) Airy, 18.85; 
(8) Christie, 1881. 

As'troiiliol. Sir Philip * Sidney. 
“Phil. Sid.” being a contraction _of 
Philos Sidua, and the Latin sidvs being 
changed to the Greek astron, wo get 
astron-philoa (star-lover). Thestar” 
that he loved was Penelope Deveroux, 
whom he called Stella (star), and to whom 
he was betrothed. Edmund Spenser 
wrote a pastoral called Antrophel, to the 
memory of his friend and patron, who 
fell at the battle of Zutphen. (1554- 
1686.) 

Aaylnm means, liberally, a place 
where pillage is rorbiddeu (Grem, a 
(negative), eulon, right of pillage). The ‘ 
anaeuts set amrt certain places of 
refuge, where the vilest criminals were 
protected, both from private and public 
assaults. 

Atynlur. The goddesses of Asgard. 
The gods were cuUm the JBsir, the sig- , 
gular of which is Asa. 

AL Strain at a gnat (Matt, xxiii. 24). 
Greek, ^i-aulUo, to stmin oif. Here 
“at*^ is IIP error, probably in the first 
ins^oe typograpmcal, for “out.” 
“ Out” is given in the Bible of 1603, and 
has been restored by the Bevisen. 

.). GoddeM of veugewce 
and miSchim. This goodbss was driven 
Out of heaven, and took refuge among 
the BOBS of meoi. 

* ‘^itli AtS by Bis side come hot from hell,. >. 

Vxy ^BevoCi’ end let slip the dogt of 

SMtupeares /uUhs Gatar, iil, 1. 
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Atella'nn or AtelVan Fables. Inter¬ 
ludes in the Homan theatres, introduced 
from Atella, in Campa'nia. The char¬ 
acters of Maocliua and pucco are the 
foundations of our Punch and Clown, 
(i'cc Punch.) . * 

, Ater'gata. A dofiy with the upper 
nar^like a woman and the lower part 
like a tish. Sho had a temple at As'ea- 
loii, (-SVr Daoon.) 

Athana'aian Creed, so called be¬ 
cause it embodies the ojiinions of Atha- 
nn'siiis rcspectinjj the Trinity. It was 
compiled in the lifth century "by H^ary, 
Bishop of Arles. 

V In the Episcopal Prayer Book of 
America this creed ls omitted. 

AthePetane (‘1 syl.), surnamed *‘The 
Unready” ((.<*. im 2 >olitic, unwise), tliane 
of Conjugsbiirgh. {Sir iralicr Scott: 
Irunhuc.) 

Athenasum (the review so called) 
was founded by James Silk Buckingham 
in 1829. It was named after the insti¬ 
tution founded by Hadrian, whore wmrks 
of art and Icanuiig were dedicated to 
Athene. 

Athe'i).iaii Bee. Plato, a native of 
Atlieus. w'as so called because liis words 
llowed with the swoctacss of honey. 

Athens. The Modern Athens, i.r. 
Edinburgh. Willis says that its singular 
resemblance to Athens, aiiproached from 
the Wneus, is very striking. 

“ All iniiialiiin AiTnii'oliii is cmiimeoreil on tlic 
ChUiii) liill,niiiMiiis lliiM'troi't of llu‘ I'lirtlioiinn. 
Hviiictliiv |.j riitlii'i'iiioro liifi} than tins PonManil 
lulls, luut I'onti'l'ii’im is fiirilit*r otr nnU lotinrlcr 
than Ai'tliiu's Sent the olil t'liatle of Kdin- 
Imrv'li Is IV nolile foiuiiie, 8Ui>erlil> inaiTMlileout.'’ 
—/’( ncilliints, 

• Athens of Ireland. Belfast. 

Athens of the AVm’ World. Boston, 
noted for its literary merit and institu¬ 
tions. 

A thens of the West. Cor'dovn, in Spain, 
was so (uillod in the Middle Ageat 

Athole Broee (Scotch). A com- 
peuud of oatmeal, honey, and whisky. 

At Home (An). A notification sent 
to friends Miut the lady who sends it 
will be at borne on the day anff at the 
hour B^ieoified, and will bo g}ad to see 
the persons mentioned in the card of 
iuvitfttiim. Those ‘‘At homos” ore 
generally held in an afternoon before 
dinner. Light refreshments are pro¬ 
vided, and generally some poimlar games 
are introduced, occasionally music and 
dancing. • 

Abf at Home. Not disengaged, or 
prepared for the locoption of vLsitots; 
not in the house. 


Attn. Strife. The squire of Py- 
rochle.s, and stirrer up of' contention. 
(Spenser*; Faerie Queene, book ii*) 

Atkins. (See Toiocy Atkins.) 

Atlante'an Shoulders. Shoulders 
able to bear a great weight, like those 
of Atlas, which, according to 'heathen 
mythology, .suiiiiorted the w'hole world. * 
“Sawe lie Btoml,* 

'With AtUviileaii Bliiiiilder8 fll to liei)^ 

Tlic wuiKia I'f iiiiKliiieia iiiuiiun’liies." 

MiUmi: J^urudlvi' Lout, Iwiok li. IHVi-T. 

t • 

Atlan'tes. Figures of men, used iii 
architecture instead of pillars. So callei^ 
fr#m Atlas, wlio in Greek mythology 
supported the world on his shoulders. 
Female figures are called Caryat'idSs 
(y.r.). (iSVc TEiutMijNES.) 

Atlan‘'te8(3syl.) (in Orlttpdo Fnrioso). 
A sago and a magician who lived in an 
enchanted palace, and brought up 
Iloge'ro to all manly virtues. 

Atlsa'tio Ooeon. An ocean, so culled 
from Atlas mountains. 

Atlant'is. A mythic island which 
contained the Elysian Fields. 

The New Atlantis, An island imagined 
by Lord Bacon, where was established a 
p1iiloso})h{cal commonwealth bent on the 
cultivation of the natural sciences, (^ee 
Utopia, City of the Sun.) 

Atlas. Kiifgof Maurita'ilia in Africa, 
fabled to hiHre suimorted the world upon 
his sliouldcrs. Of course, the tale is 
merely a ijoctioal waj^of dhying that the 
Atlas niotmteins prop up the heavens, 
because they are so lofty. We call a 
book of maps an “Atlas,” because it 
contains or holds the world, llie word 
was first employed in this sense by Mer- 
ca'tor, and the title-page of his collec¬ 
tion of maps had the figure^, of Atlas 
with the world on his back. 

“Bid Atlu. prnpping iKMv on, an pools feign, 

Itis Bublormnenu wnnilers sprend 1 “ 

Thomson; Autumn, 707-6. 

Atman, ia Buddhist philosopl^, is the 
noumeuon of onft's own self. Not the 
Ego, but the ego divested of all that is 
objective; the “ spark of heavenly 
flame.” 0 . 

“The nnseen nnd unperceivable, which wnsp 
formerly exiled the soul, was now called the self, 
Annan. Nothing could be predicated of it ex¬ 
cept tliantwas, that it iiercelved and thought, 
and that it must lie blessed." — Jf<ix VuUer: 
yvnetventh Centuru, Blay, IsuS, p, 777. • 

Atqim'lo Fhllosopliy. The hypo¬ 
thesis of Leucippus, Bemocritus, and 
Epiourps, tlfat the world is composed 
of a cott^ries of atoms, or paMiqes of 
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nnatter so minute as to be incapable of 
further .diminution. , 

Of course it is quite imimssibleeven to tiilnV nt 
u IMirtion of matter Wbich has not an upper and 
under side, witb some breadth and tliickuess. 

“ According to Democritus, theexpouuder of the 
Atomic Theory of matter, Iniajzes composed of 
the finest atoms floated from the object to the 
mind.' —ifcC’osA; PaychoUigical (Jognittve Powert, 
1>. 23. 

* Atom'ia Theory* Tliat a^l elemental 

bodi(3.s consist of aggregations of atoms, 
not uiflted fortuitously, but accormng to 
fixed proportions. The lour laws of 
Dalton are—constant proportipn, ijfcip- 
rocal proportion, multiple proportion, 
ftnd compound proportion. • 

' This has nothing to do with the atomic 
theor}> of Luiicipinis. It morely means that g-tsea 
and other elements Always cunibiue In certain 
known ratios or units. 

Atomio Volume. The space occu¬ 
pied by a (quantity, compart with, or 
in proportion to, atomic weight. 

Atem'lo Weight. The weight of an 
atom of an element, compared with an 
atom of hydrogen, the standard of xuiity. 

Atea'an. Sarah, Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough, so culled W Pope, because she 
was the friend of Lady Mary Wortley 

• Montague, whom he calls Sappho. He- 
rod'otus says that Atosso, the mother 
of Xerxes, was a follower of Sappho. 

Atrip. 1'ho anchor is atrip when it 
boa just been drawn froift the ground 
in perpendicular-direction* A sail is 
atrip when it has been hoisted from the 
cap, and is rtcidyafor trimraiM. The 
word is from the Norwegian ana Danish 
trip, a short step. 

Attaint. A term in diiralry, mean- 
hig to strike the helmet and shield of an 
antagonist so firmly with the laaoe, held 
in a direct line, as either to break the 
lance or eTerthrow the person strude. 
Hence to “attaint of treason,etc. 

‘ “ Attaint was a tonn of tilting, used to express 
the I'tiamplon’B having uttalnea his mark, or, in 
other words, struck his lance straight and lair 
against the helmet or breast of bis adversary.**— 
8ir Walter 8autt: The Momttery (note). 

Attero^ An iU-{empered person, 
who mors all sociability. Strictly spmk- 
ing, the atteicop is the umson-sfader. 
tAnglo-Saxon, afte*, poiso^ eop, spider. 
Our cob-web shonla be (^-web, i.e. 
spider-web.) • 

Atl|o Bee {The). Soph'oclds, the 
tragic poet, a native of Athens; so 
caliM from the great sweetness df his 
compomtiQiMk. (b.o. 49d-405i.) 

At^ Bird (7%#). The nightingale; 


so called because Philomel was the 
daughter of the King of Athena. 

“ Where the Attic bird 

Trills her thick-warblcdnotes the summer long." 

liilioft: PaittiUee Regained, iv. Sifi-O. 

Attle BoyiT4d)^Ceph&los, beloved 
by Aurora or M«fn passionately fond 
of hunting. • 

“Till civil-suited Morn appear, ^ 

Hot tnckod and frouticetl, as she was wont 

With tlie Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerebiofed In a cuiiioly cloud.'’ 

Muhtn I Jl Penm-tteo, 

Attio Faitb. Inviolable faith, the 
very opposite of “ Punic Faith.” 

Airie Mum (The). Xenophon, the 
historian, a native of Athens; so called 
because the style of his coinpoution is a 
model of elegance. (B.C. 444-359.) 

Attio Order, in architecture, a square 
column of any of the five orders. {See 
Obdebs.) 

Attio Salt. Elegant and delicate wit. 
Salt, both in Latm and Greek, was a 
common term for wit, or sparkling 
thought well expressed: thus Cicero^ 
says, “ Seipio omnee sale eupera'bat ” 
(Scipio surpassed all in wit). The 
Athenians were noted for thepr wit and 
elegant turns of thought, and hence 
Attic salt moans wit os pointed and 
delicately expressed os by the Athenians. 
“ Attio point,” wit. 

Attio Boienoe. A knowledge of 
Attic Greek. 

Atti^ Attio Storey. Attics are the 
rooms in the attic storey, and the attic 
storey generally is an extra storey made 
in the roof. In the Roman and Renais¬ 
sance stylos of architecture the low storey 
above tne cornice or entablature is called 
the “Attic.” Professor Goldstiicker 
^derives the word from the Sanskrit 
attaka (a room on the top of a house). 
(See The Transactions of the Philo¬ 
logical Scciety, 1854.) 

Attic gtorey. Tlie head; the body 
being oompaiM to a house, the head w 
the highest, or attic storey. 

“ Here a gentlemsu present, who bud in his nttie 

Here isymcr tlmn hrains,shriekeV: ‘The nmn's 
alKstlc,'" 

Lowell: FaMe/or Oritice (stanxa siP. 

Jd fumikhed in the attic eiorey. Not 
clever, dull. 

Queer in the attic etorey. Fuddled, 
partially intoxicated. 

Atttoiub The most elegant and 
finii&ed scholar of the Romans. His 
Admirable taste and sound jndgment 
were so highly thought of that even 
•Ciebro submitted to him several of bis 
treatises. 
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The English A tticus. Joseph Addison; 
so called by Pope, on account of his 
reftued taste and philosopliical mind. 
(1672-1719.) 

The Chnstian Attlees. Beginald 
Heber, Bishop Calcutta. (1783- 
1826.) 

^The Insh A tticus. George Faulkner; 
so called by Lord Chesterfield. (1700- 
1775.) 

Attln'gians. Heretics of the eighth 
century, who solemnised baptism with 
the words, ^‘I am the living water.” 
(Attin, a name of Neptune.) • 

Attook. The forbidden river, beyond 
whieli no pure Hindoo can pass. 

Attorney, Solieitor (French, 
atottrner, to uttuni, or turn over to 
another). One legally qualified to 
manage mutters in law for others, and 
to prosecute or defend others, as the case 
may be. A solicitor is one who solicits 
or petitions in Courts of Equity on 
bohmf of his clients. At one time 
*solicitor8kbelongod to Courts of Equity, 
and uttomeys to the other courts. 

From tuxl tvti.er Act 90, S7 Viul. ix\l. 87, “all 
iwrwiiis ijuUiflltted us solicitoi'B, nttornuys, or 
lirncturs .... en^wwored to practise in any 
court, iNc lui'isdlrtion of wliluh la hereby trans- 
fei'iuu to ttie IliKh (’oiirt of or the Court 

of Aiu’sal, sliall be called HuHciturs of the Mu- 
proiue Court.'’ (IS7U.) 

Power of Attorneg. Legal an- 
' thority given to another to collect rents, 
pay W'ages, invest money, or to act in 
matters stated in the instrument on your 
behalf, according to his own judgment. 
In such coses qwed aliquis facit per ali» 
quern, facit per se. 

, U’mrant of Attormg. The legal in¬ 
strument wltich confers on another the 
“ Power of Attorney.” 

Atys. Metamorphosed into a fir-tree 
by Cyb’olo. See the poem by Catullus, 
translated by Leigh Hunt. • 

An Conraat (French), ** acquainted 
vfith ” (lit,=in the current [of events]). 
To keep one an courant of everything 
that passes^a to keep one family with, 
or informed of, possuig events. * 

An Fatt (French). Skilful, thorough 
master of; os, He is quite an fait sn those 
matters, i.c. quite master of them or 
conversant with them. 

An Orand Sdrlenx (French). In 
sober earnest 

*' We arc nnt asked tu take tliese narratives aft 
grvmd Tltey are ratlier afcetclies of the 

l«at, itlustratlug wbat could bare Itecn done, 
and may lie done again by women • • • ” 

Nates and wineries {Notes oh £oo/cs, June lo, leas, 


An Pied de la Lettre (French). 
Literatim et verbatim ; according to the 
strict letter of the text. 


“ In reading au pied de la lettre the story of tala 
rnuddha'a] fatal iuneaa eapon eiied oii a uieal uf 
'dried boar's Hesh,’ sen'ed to him by a certain 
Kunda.”—ATlNefeenfA Oewtwry (June, 1808, p. u)3(i). 


An Bevoir (French). *'Good bye 
for the present.” Literally, till seeing 
you again. ' • <s 

Antiry’s X>og. {See Doa.) • 
An'deaainn. The doctrine of Au'- 
deus^f Mesopotamia, who lived In th'e 
fourth century. He maintained that the 
Old Testament justifies the belief that 
God has a sensible form (Gen. i. 26). 


Andlimnla [the nourishing ^nrr], 
in Scandinavian mythology, is the cow 
created by Surt to nourish Ymir. She 
supplied him with four rifers of milk, 
and was herself nourished by licking the 
rocks. {See Ymir.) 

V Bor. the first man, was made by 
Audhumla Ucking salt from the snow. 
Odin was the son of Bor. 

Tbc hroatb of Audlininla was \cry sweet, but 
lier inlik vms bitter. 


Andley. We will John Audley if, 
i.e. abridge it. A theatrical phrase.. 
In the e^fhteenth century one Shuter 
had a travelling company which visited 
different fairs. It was his custonr to 
lengthen out his perform^ce till a 
goodly numbbr of newcomers had col- 
iected on tlie cmen stage of his theatre, 
when a boy called out John Audley, and 
the play which was gpingjpon inside was 
brought ft) an end as soon os possible. 
(1759.) 

Andlrey. A country wendi, who 
jilted William for Toudistone. {Shake¬ 
speare : As Yott Like It.) 

Ange'aa StaUea. The stables of 
Augeas, King of Elis, in.Glreeoe. In 
those stables he hod kept 3,000 oxen, 
and the stalls had not been cleansed for 
thirty years. When Hercules was ap¬ 
pointed to deanse these stables, he 
caused two tiver^to run through them. 

To cleanse the Augean stables. To 
deax away an accumulated mass of 
conniption, moral, reUgioas, physical, or 
leg$L To Worm wrongs almost pa^ 
the power of man to tackle. 

Aoi^nMirg ConlbuloB. The chief 
standard of feuth in the Li^erau 
church. So called beoau^ while the* 
Diet ef the German Empire was ntting 
at Augsbnrg, in 1530, the confession ox 
faith tdrawn up by Melancthon and 
Lather was presented to ChairlM 
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Aunt Sally 


An'gvry meaiu properly the func¬ 
tion fa m augur (perhaps from avium 
ffarvitun). St. Pierre says: “The 
flxst uaTimtors, when out of sight of 
land, vrarahed the flight of hiras, as 
iudioations of the shore, and -with no 
other guidance discovered many now 
iidands.'’’ From this custom (he says) 
arose the nractic^ of consulting birds 
before eutenng on any important enter¬ 
prise. X^iudtea.) * 

August. The sixth month (beginning 
from March) was once calltm «exi§lia, 
but was changed to Augustus* in com¬ 
pliment to Augustus Ceesar of Home, 
whose “ lucky month ” it was, in which 
occurred many of his most fortunate 
events. 

The Mocediug month (July), origin¬ 
ally called QifttitlHSf had already l^eu 
cliauged to Julius in honour of Julius 
Ceesar. 

Augusta. London ; so called hy tlie 
Romans. 

“ Oft let me wsutler o'er tlie dewy fleldi, 

.or URrend 

Honiecmiiienre, Atigtista, in ttay plninti, 

And sec the country far diftnoed nronnd.'' 

37ioiiuon : Hprmg, UM, 107-e. 

Augustan J^e. The best literary 
^riod of a nation; so called from Au¬ 
gustus, the Emperor of Rome, the most 
pahijy time of Latin literature. Horace, 
Ovidj Propertius, Tibullus, Yiigil, etc., 
flourished in^tluA reign. • 

Augmtan Age of^ English Literature. 
Reining in the reim of Elifahcth and 
enmug in that of James I. For list of 
authors, see HmorHs Note-fmhf^ 69. 

Augustan Age of China, Erance, 
Oermany, Hindustan, Vortugal, etc., see 
ditto. 

Augustan History. A series of 
histories of the Roman Empire from 157 
to 285, ascribed to the six following 
authors: Delius Sparti&nus, Julius 
Capitollniis, JElius Lampridius. Yul* 
catius Gallioanns, Trebellius Follb, and 
Flavius Yopiscus. 

Angnstlne (7%a Seeoni). Thomas 
Aquinas, also ciuled the»Angelie Doctor. 
(1224-1276.) 

Angnsttadans. Frian or nuns of 
the Augustine Or^r, established id the 
elevenim century in oonunemoi^l^ of 
St. Augustine, and in imitaticn dl the 
anderi^ order founded hy him "in tiie 
fourth pentury. 

Those who heUeve, on the authority 
of St. Augustme, in absolute predestina* 
tion and e HnjC th al grace, is, that 
prodestina^on is q^te independent of 
man, and’that grace has no xmerence to 


^ _ pioty and moral conduct, but 

IS vouclisiued by Qod’s own absolute 
will. Whom Ho would He' did pre¬ 
destinate, and *‘whom Ho did predes¬ 
tinate, them He also called ’* (lemons 
viii. 30). I.. 

Augwtua. Ho proper name, hut^ 
mere title given to Octavian, bccoluie 
he was hcaA of the priesthood. In tho 
reign of Bioclo’tion the two emperors 
were each styled Augustus (sacred 
majesty), and tlie two viceroys Cfcsar. 
Prior to that time Ha'drian limited the 
title of Casar to the heir presumptive. 

Augustus. Philippe 11. of France ; so 
called because he was boru in the mouth 
of August. (1165. 1180-1223.) • 

Sigismoud II. or Poland. (1520, 1548- 
1572.) 


Anlay, in Indian mythology, is tho 
horse witli a huge trunk, on imeh Baly 
tho giant rode. 


“Throufrti these wide ptirtals oft had BaJy rode 
Triumphant from Ills proud ahode. 

When, in his greatness, ho tmstrode 
The Aulay, hugest of fnuMuoted kind, 

The Aulaydiurso, that in Ids force • 

With eleiibantinc trunk, cutdd bind 
Am^lift tlie elophant,and on the wind 
Whirl him away, with sway and swing, 

K'en like a pebble from the practised sling." 

ISovtkeii: Curie o/J£ehamu, nil. S. 


Auld Brig and New Brig, of Robert 
Burns, refers to tho bridges over the 
river Ayr, in Scotland. 


Auld Hemle. After the establisb- 
meut of Christianity, the heathen deities 
were degraded by the Church into fallen 
angels; and Fan, with his horns, crooked 
nose, goat’s beard, pitted ears, and 
Boats’ zest, was transformed to his Sa- 
muio majesty, and called Old Horny. 

“ O thon, wlmtoi cr title suit thee, 

'' Auhl nornlo, Satan, Kick, or Clootie." 

Barun. 

Auld Reekie. Edinburgh old town; 
so calle^ because it generally appears 
to ^ capped by a cloud of ‘‘^reek” or 
smoke. , 

AoUe ConskOlL The council of the 
Kaiser in tho old Gorman Ei^ire, from 
which thero was no appeal ^496-1800) 
(Latfn, aula, a court). The name is 
now {^ven*in Austria to a council of 
Yienna winch maizes the war depart¬ 
ment of the Austrian Empire. 


Awat Bally. A game in which n 
wooden head is mounted on mpolc. Tlie 
of the game is to knock fhb nose oi 
we flguie, or broak the pipe stuck in its 
mouth. This is to he done by throng 
"at it, from a stated distance, a short 
dttb. The word aunt was anciently 
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’re 


Antolycud 


applied to any old woman: thus, in 
Suakcspeare, Tuck speaks of 

" TbeiMseiit aunt telling the endOcat tale." 

Hidtummer SioM'* Drtum, iJ. 1. 

Aure'ola. ^ circle of light, emble¬ 
matical of by the old 

painters round the mrads of martyrs and 
sairitH. The notion was derived from 
Exod. XXV. 2o. Fanes coro'nam aare’olam 


Thou shalt by thine own merits make 
lor thyself a crown, besides that of goKl 
which (lod has promi.sed to the faith¬ 
ful”) {])onue: Sermom). Strictly spettk- 
ing, the glory confined to the head alone 
is a nimbus, and only when it envelops 
the entire body is it called an aureola. 


Du I'ange informs us that the auroola of nuns 
Is white, of martyrs red, and of doctors green. 

The null bus of a Christ should contain a 
cross i of the Virgin Miiry, n circlet of stars : of 
Uod the Father, n triangle with ray8 , of a living 
saint, a siinure without rays. 

“They say, who know tlie life div me, 

And upwaid gazo witli eagle ey ne, 

That hy each golden crown on high, 
nil'll with celesthal Jewelry, 

■Which for our LoriTs redeemed is set, 

1'tiere hangs a radiant coronet, 

All gemmed with pure and living light 
Too dazzling for a simier'H siglit, 
rieijared for v irgln souls, and tliem 
■Who si'ek the nidrty r's diiutenv " 

Kehle; Chrietian Year. 


Au'rL • ^itri sacra /ainSs (the cursed 
liungpr fur wealth), applied to that rest¬ 
less craving for money which is almost a 
inouomauia. 


Aurora. Early morning. Accord¬ 
ing to Ureeiun mythology, the goddess 
Aurora, called by Homer “rosy-fin¬ 
gered,” sets out before the sun, and is 
the pioneer of his rising. 

“You ennnot sliutylie windows of the sky, 
Tlirougli wbicli MiroiM shows lier linghtcniiig 
face." 

Thomsm: Cosfts o/fndoleiiee, canto 11. n. 
jiiirora*s tears. The morning dew. 

AuroTa Australis. I'lie Southern 
lights, a similar phenomenon to the 
“ Auroiu Borealis.” 


Auro'ra Borealis (Latin). ^Thc elec¬ 
trical lights occasionally seen in the 
Bortliem part of the sky; also called 
“ Northern Lights, ” and “ Merry 
Dancers.”^ {See DaEWE»TWATEE.) 

Aurora Rahy. A rich, nohlk Ei^lish 
orphan; left to the care of gpardiaus; a 
Catholic in religion; and in person 

“ A rose with all Its sweetest leaves yet frilded." 

Bgran: Don Jiuin, xr. 48. 

Aurora SeptontrioBalls. Some 
as Aurora Austr&lis {q.e.). 

Auso'ula. An ancient name of Ital]|; 
so called from Anson, son of TJlysses, and 
father of the Auso'nes. 

“ All the green delights Ausonia pours." * 
Thvmton; Summer, 860. 


Aus'jvioes. L’/nfer pour pood auspices, 
i.e. thi^ugh your*inilaence, or the in¬ 
fluence 01 your good name. In Borne 
only the Commander-in-Chief was allowed 
to take the auspices of war. If a legate 
gained a victory, he wtis said to wm it 
under the good auspices of his superior 
in command. 

“Auspex” is from ariapex {avis and 
.spicto), one who obsefves the flight, etc., 
of birds. 

Aua'ter. A wind pemieiutis to flowers 
aiK^iealth. In Italy one of the South 
winds w&s so culled; its modern name is 
tjjo Sirocco. (Greek, ausie'ros, hot, dry). 
In England it is a damp wind, generally 
bringing wet weather. 

“ Niiiiglit lint putrid sircniiis.iud iiolninne fogs. 

Fin over hung on drizzly Ausioi’s heard ’’ 

Tliotnitmi; t'uetle of JudoUnce, li. 78. 


Auatln Frlarai Friars of the Order 
of St. Augustine. {See Beooino.) 


Austrian Lip. 'flie thick undcr-lip, 
chaiacteristic of the house of Haps'burg. 
Derived from Cymburgis. daughter of 
Ziemovitz, Duke of Moso'via, and nioce 
of the then King of Poland. Cvmburgis 
was noted for her beauty auu unusual 
strength. 


Aut Cseaar- aut nnllus [Latin, 
Hither Ctcsf/r or no one], overythirg or 
nothing ; all or not at all. Cavsar used 
to say, “he ..would sooner'be first in a 
village thgxi second at Borne.” Milton 
makes Satan say, 


" Better to roigu lu lloli 

{See Six.) ^ 


thao Horv e in Hoav on." 
lUmi: Pur. Lost, I. Wl, 


AnthaBtlo Dootor. Gregory of 
Bim'ini. (Fourteenth century.) 


Auto da Fa. 

day set a^xirt Iw 
examination of “ 


[An act of faith.] A 
the lnquisi|)on for the 
leretics.” Those not 


acquit^ were burnt. The reason why 
inquisitors burnt their victims was, be¬ 
cause they ore forbidden to “ shed 
blood ” ; an axiom of the Boman Cath¬ 
olic Church beksg, Fcele’aia non novit 
saiTauinein ” (the church is untainted 
with hlo^). 


Aut^d^&a. ThflPcraftiest of tlaeves. 
He stole the flocks of his neighbours, and 
cluing^ their mar'te. Si's^hos out¬ 
witted him by marking his me^ under 
their feet, a device which so tioned the 
rogi^e that he instantly “ oottoued ” to 
him. Shakesj^re introduces birB in 
2%e WintdFs Tale as a pedlar, and says 
he was called the son of Mercuiry, because 
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ho was born under that tliieving 
planet.” 

“ AittolycuB is no lapidary, thousb drives » 
roanns trade In llatih jewellery." — Mall 
OazeUe. 

Autom'aton—plural, automatons or 
automata. Machmos which imitate the 
actions, etc., of living creatures. Tlie 
most famous are the following:—(1) The 
yjifffvn that could fly, inodo, b.o. 400, by 
Arohy ta8,'^f Tarftitum; (2) the wooden 
eagle cl Be^omouta'nus, the German, 
which flew from the city of Kcsnigaberg 
to meet the emperor, saluted him. uM 
returned, 1436-1476; (3) ths tftfm of 
j^aucanson of Grenoble, which could eat 
and drink, and even in a way digest 
food; its wings, viscera, bones, etc., 
minutely resembled those of a living 
animal. VaucanBoii also made an iiniige 
of Pan, which, at the Insck of Syrinx, 
rose from Ms scat, played on his pipe, 
bowed when applauded, and sat down 
again. lie also mado an asp which, 
on being touched by an actress, in the 
character of Cleopatra, flew at her breast 
with a malignant hiss. Louis XV. set 
him to make a human figure, but he died 
before he had completed it. (Greek, 
aittos-mao,l self-move.J Aitoboid.) 

, V Pierre Drois and his son Louis were 
noted for their automatons; so was 
Frederick of Knause (Vienna). The 
chess-player of WoHgang, baron of 
Kempeleu, in 1784, nimted quite a furor 
in Paris. Napoleon on ^ one occasion 
plqyed chess with this autoijjaton. (See 
Bbazen Heads.) 

Antom'edun. *A co.achran^. Ho was 
the charioteer of Achilles. 

Antomii. He is come to his autumn, 

i. tf. to be hanged, to his “fall.” A 
pun oil the plan of “ tmiiing a wan off ” 
by dropping the plank on which he 
stands. The drop is the “leaf,” and 
autumn called the “ fall,” or “ fall of 
the leaf.” 

AYa, in Bnrmah, has marble quarries 
of which idols are mode, and only priests 
are allowed to trade there. (Sumes, vol. 

ii. p. 878.) 

"Asnu A ws store, 

Wliere none Imt priests are nrtrlleged to tnule 

In tluvt best marnle of wbicb Rods are made." 

T. Moi re; Latia Mookk, pert 1. 

. AvAlaiudie (3 syl.) xi^uis properly 
something which goes downwards 
(JVench, d mt). The word is appUed to 
a nuiss of snow mixed with earth, ice, 
and iftones, which slips down a woautain 
side to the lower ground. Heta^oric- 
ally. wejipaak of an “avalan^e of 
applause, ”an “ avalanche of bouquets ” 
showered on the stage, etc. 


Avalon. An ocean island, where 
King Arthur resided and was bniied. 
The word means “ Apple isla^ ” (aval, 
apple; yn\ island); and it ir generally 
thought to mean Glastoiihury, a name 
derived from dbe Sasdti glastn (green 
like gloss). ^ 

Avant Courier. (French, amit 
eourner.) A “ messenger sent beforo” 
to got things ready for a party of tra- 
velfera^ or to announce their approach. 
Anythwg said or done to prepare the 
way for something more important to 
follow; a feeler, a harbinger. 

Aidant Gordo. (Froncli.) The von 
or advanced guard of an army. 

Av'otar’. The advent to earth of a 
deity in a visible form. The ten av&ta'ras 
of Vishun, in Hindh mythology, are by 
fur the most celebrated. 1st advent, in 
the form of a fish; 2ud, in that of a 
tortoise; 3rd, of a hog; 4th, of a mon¬ 
ster, half man and half lion, to destroy 
the giant Irankii; dth, in the form of n 
dwarf (this Avfttar is called Varurana) ; 
6th, in human form, under the name oSt 
K^nia; 7th, under the some if|;ure and 
name, to slay the thousand-armed giant 
Cartasuciriargunan; 8th,as a child named 
Krishna, who x>erformed numerous mir¬ 
acles (this is the most memorable of 
all the odven^ ; 9th, under the form 
of Buddha. These are all past. The 
10th advent will be in the form of a 
white horse (Kalki) with wings, to 
destroy the earth, 

“ In Vishnu Isnd wliatn\atar'’ 

Or who in MoH('.i>w,tuwunlH llic rzai 

p Uroirmu!/. 

Av« Hart'A [ffaii,Marg .'] (Ace, 2 
syl.). The first two words of the 
angel’s salutation to the Virgin Muit-* 
^uke i. 28.) In *4116 Roman Cathofic 
Uhurch the {ihrase is applied to an in¬ 
vocation to the Virgin rogiiiniug with 
those words; and also to the smaller 
beads dS a rosary, the larger ones being 
termed pater-nostevs. 

Aveiwl (2 syl.). White Lhdij Hf 
Avmel. A tutelary spirit in Scott’s 
Monastevg. , 

Ave^or of Blood (The). The man 
w^, in Jewish poU^, laaA the right 
of taking vengeance on him who had 
riain one of bis kinsmen. The Avenger 
in Hebrew is colled goel. 

Cities «f retuae wore appointed for tlio iiro- 
tooilen of boinioides, -and of tfeose who iiad 
(wnsed anottaor’s dcatii bjr accident. The Koran 
.aanctions tbe Jewista custom. Vamilr feiida 
''liavn licnn a coininua banting ground of poeu 
and novelists. 

AkVorHUO (Greek, a~ornis, “without 
a bird ”). A lake in Camjia’uia, so called 
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from the belief that its eulphurous and 
mepliitic vajpoun killed ai^ bird that 
happened to inhale them. Poets call it 
the entl^ce to the infernal regions; 
hence the proverb, The ({encetU to Avei-nne 
is east/, but\‘’mnintf back again is quite 
another inattn\ : ^OBniAg that all bad 
habits are easily o«3|&rea, but very hard 
to. be abandoned. 

Av'ertin {St.). The patron saint of 
lunatics; so culled from the Fi*ench 
necrtiHcux (lunatics). 

Aves’ta. The sacred Scriptures of the 
Mngiatis, composed by Zoroaster. Better 
known us the Zend-Avesta or living 
word in the Zend language.” 

Aven'glo. Son of Erebus and Nox. 
{Spenser: Faerie Queene.) 

Aylo'nua. A writer of fables in the 
decline of the Boman omrare. In the 
Middle Ages, a collection oi fables used 
to Ik) culled Av'ynet, or E'sopet. 

A vlnonlo matrlmimll (Latin). 
Divorced from marriage ties. A total 
divorce. A divorce a mensa et thoro is 
a partial divorce. The divorce a vinculo 
mafrimomt is because the marriage was 
never legol, as in the case of bigamy, or 
marr^go witliin the prolubitod degrees ; 
but a divorce a mmaa et thoro is because 
the parties cannot live together from 
incoroiMitibility of temper, in which cose 
they may, if they choose, come together 
again. 

AtIz. An order of knighthood in 
Portugal, founded by Sauemo I., and 
having for its object the subjugation of 
the Moors. * 


Avoid Btscremos. The wise saw of 
Pit'tacos of Mityle'ne. (n.c. 652-d69.) 

^ Avoir. Avoir Martel m Ute french). 
To bo distracted. Martel is a hammer, 
hence distraction, tonnent, torture. 

Avolrdnpola. French, avow, aver or 
avier, goods in general, and poxse^poids 
^weight). Not the verb, but the noun 
avoir. Proj)erly avoir de voide (goods 
having w«ght), goods sold hv weight. 
We have the word avery meaiung goods 
in general, hence also catUa; wnwoe 
such compounds as aver-ooni, aver- 
pmmy, aver-sHver, aver-land, and so cm.. 
Wehavealso thenoun “ having, havings ” 
ae possessions. 

There lea romion Vreoch pbraeeawojrdupoid* 
(to he walebtVwltii which oar word awtr^aoia 
DM heen mndoled an. 

"g»re(l my present bstdegs (propertyl to bestow 

Xy bouDtiee «^n you." 

Henry a. « 


“ One of your having, and yet cark and cara" 
Musm' Lookina OUue. 

Kven medirinos.aa whnlemle gooda, are bought 
and BolchUy avoirdm>u» weight. • 

'A-weather. The reverse of a~lee. 
“A-weather" is towards the weather, 
or the side on which the wind strikes. 
** A-loe " is in the lee or shelter, and 
therefore opmsite to the winfl side; os 
helm a-weamer. < 

Awkward. Fren^, gaSehe, not dox- 
terofis. Awk moans the left hand. 
Hence m Holland’s Flutarch we have 
* ‘ awke or left hand " ; and a^n, 

“ Triey feceive her a whig when she pre- 
^nteth . . . the rigbt hand." {ISve 
SiNISTEB.) 

Awieward Squad. In milituiy lan¬ 
guage means recruits uot yet fitted to 
take tlieir place in the regimental line. 

A aqiiad is n troop or roui^winy of sohliprs 
undor a sergeant. It is a cuntirHctiuu ol si)tiad- 
ron. A Bdondron of cavalry is tbo unit of a 
regiment. Three or lour squadrons ninko a regi¬ 
ment, and a certain number of regiineuta cuii- 
Rtitute ail army. In naval alBairs a squadrou is a 
section of a fleet. 

AwL “i’/f pack up mg awls and 
be gone," i.e. all my goods. The play is 
on awl and oU. 


Ajce. 


- - J .0 nang up one a axe." xo 

retire from busmess, to give ovei' a use- 
lesB^ pro^t. The allusion is to the 
ancient battle - axe, hung up to* the 
gods when toe fight was,, done. All 
classical scholars will coll to mind the 
allusion o# Horace to a similar Reman 
custom. Being snubbed by Pjroha, 
he says„ “ He will* halig up his axe 
upon her wall," or more literally, his 
"drenched gaiments on the temple- 
walls of Neptune.” (1 Odes, V. 14-17.) 
{See Am.) 

the axe on the helve. To solve 
a difficulty. To hit the right nail on 
the head. r 

To send the axe after the helve. To 
niend good money after bod, or imder 
the hoM ef recovering bad debts. 

He hat an axe to grind. Some M^fiah 
motive in the background; some per¬ 
sonal interest to Answer. FranUin tells 
of ainan who wanted to grind his axe, 
but had no one to tnm the grindstone. 

yard when he saw young 
Fradu^ he aakod the boy to show him 
how ^ machine worlc^ and kept 
praiim^ him till his axe was asonaa. 
and then langhbd at him for his pains. 


Ay i uoan aa ' cy. Divination hv an 
practiyd by the hnoibnt 
wee^p With a view of ^soovering 
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Azymites 


crime. ' An a^te was placed on a red- 
hot axe, and mdicatod the {guilty perron 
by its motion. (Greek, aarwg tnffnteia.) 

Ayah (Anglo-Indian). A native 
Hindh uflmo or lady’s maid. 

'* Tlj« ayalig, or niirii«8,are mid to Ite tbe 1>eit In 
the world."—n, Taylor; ,Yigtt to India, cbsp. ii. 
II 97. 

, Aye’alUih (3 eyl.). Mahomet’s second 
and favourite wife. He married her 
when she was only nine yean old. and 
died in^hcr arms. 

-Ayr.'shire Poet. Bohert Bums, horn 
near the town of Ayr. (1759-W96,^ 

* Aaaz'eL The scape-goat; so oall^ 
by tho.iJew8, because the high priest 
aist lots on two goats ; one lot was for 
the Lm'd, and the other lot for Jsaz'cl or 
Satan, and the goat on which the latter 
lot fell was tl},o scape-goat. 

Azaz’ioL A seraph who fell in love 
with An'ah, a ^nddaughtcr of Cain. 
When the flood came, he carried her 
under his M'tng to some other planet. 
{Byron : Heaven and Earth.) 

Axai’iL In Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Azazil is the standard-bearer of the in¬ 
fernal host. According to the Koran, 
'when God commanded the angels to 
worship Adam, Asmil replied, “Why 
shoyld the son of fire fall down before a 
son of cla y y * and God cast him out of 
heaven. Bus name was ^en changed 
to Ehlia, which moons “ despair,” 

" Tti9n strnisbt commands tbat a? the warlike 
sound 

Of trumpets loud, and clarions, Ite unrearad 
Bis iiiiglity Btinilard ; tbat prow, honour 
claimed 

Azazii, as his right, a rlioruh tall.’’ 

union; Paradtte Lost, book i. S31-4. 

_The voung convert who joined 

the creed ana stan^rd ” of the veiled 
mophet of Khorassan, in Moore’s I^Ua 
itimh. When he was witness of the 
prophet’s infamy, he joined the caliph’s 
army, and was mainly instromentd in 
defeating that of the vejl^ ptophet. 

Aa'o, Marquis of EstS, married Pari- 
si'na, who fdl in love Hugo, a 
uatow son of Azo? Tha marquis 
ordered to he b^eadedi hht no 

one knows what the fata oi Jpnatmlaa, 
was. , Azo, at mg rat^nStriad agaia, 
and had a family. This Axo wnt in 
realty Niocolo of Ferra'ra. (^ffYirn: 
Parimta.) 

Zemita is tbename 
of the ladS^.wid Ascr tintt of the^Jiear, 
in Jfomokitdl’f tele of Seemly am the 
Seaet, , Zemi;ra entreate thev kind 


monster to let her see her father, if only 
for a few moments; so drawing aside a 
curtain, he shows him to her tea magic 
mirror. This mirror was a 8c»j;7 of tele¬ 
scope, which rendered objectotiierwise 
too far off distinctly viri|v^.' 

As'otli. The p^heb'a of Faracelsus, 
regarded by his {..llowers os “ the tinc¬ 
ture of Ufe.” 

Aatael (3 syl.). The angel that 
watches over the dying, and takes the 
soul from the body. The augol of death. 
He wUl bo the lust to die, hut will do so 
at tha second trump of the archangel. 

“Tlio Mubiiinnicdan dnctoni miv Mini, Axmol was 
I'DiiiiniRsiiiued to iufllcl t,lioiicuAUy <>1 dcHlliuuiill 
uinnkind.”—/f. CUristmas, 

The winy8 of Aerael. The approach 
of death; the signs of deatli coming on 
the dying. 

“ Tliooe who listen in the . . . wntebes of the 
Dight for tlie wings of AzrHel."~/}fsai«t. 

Axtmfll. The archangel Cfmimissioned 
to blow the trumpet of the resurrection. 
(The Koran ) 

Asteoa. An indigenous ]^ple of 
Mexico who, in 132fl, founded Teuoch- 
titlon. They wore in the ’Zenith of 
their power m the fouiteenth and flif- 
teeiith centuries. When the Spaniards 
arrived, their king was Montezuma; 
their supremo god was Taoti; and 
Huitzilopoohtli was the divine protector 
of their nation, to whom they offered 
human victims. 

Ajmoe'kiik An old gipsy who stole 
Man'riqo, infant son {bf Gorzia, the 
Conte di Luna’s brother. {Verdi: II 
TrovaUnre.) 

Anure. Sky blue. Bepresented in 
royal arms by the planet Jupiter, in 
noblemen*! % the sapphire. The 
ground of the old shield or France was 
azure. ^Emblem of fidelity mid truth. 
B^H’esented in heraldic derioes by hori¬ 
zontal lines. * 

AxairML The fairy whoowned what 
we call^oUimd Pane. King Olieroa 
gave him Us dang^ter Henna in mar¬ 
riage when he drove AlUon from his 
empire. Albion invaded Kensington, the 
teimcncy of King Oberom but was slain 
in battle by Aztcnel. (TicML) 

Asyttdtaa.(3 syL). The^manCafli- 
olios are so caUed by the Groek Church, 
necBuse the holy wafers used by them 
in the eudiarist are made of unleavened 
’breed. (Greek, osilMos, unleavened.) 
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Babel 


B 

letter is the outline of a 
house, ''jft is called in Hebrew beth 
house), Egyptian hierology this 
letter is a shew^, < 

B stands for 300. Scii B. trecmtuva 
sibi cogn&tim retinSre. And, again, Et 
B. treeentumpcr se retina-e videtnr. But 
with a Hne above, it denotes 3,000. 

K(ir Jieearre and Jlemol (French for B sliarp 
sud B flat),Me Bbcahbx. 

Marked tvith a B (French), i.e. a poor 
thing. In the French language almost 
all personal defects begin with the letter 
B ; e.^, biffle (Bquint.eyed), horgne (one- 
eyed), hmm (humpty), boiimx (lame), 
etc. 

Not to know B from a battledoor. To 
he quite illiterate, not to know even his 
letters. Micge tells us that hornbooks 
used to bo called battledoors. The 
phrase might therefore originally mean 
not to know the B of, from, or out of, 
your hornbook. But its more general 
meaning is “ not able to distinguish one 
letter Srom another.” 

" He knowpih not a B from a Jbattledoore."— 
ffowHl: iSiialish Proverbs, 

“ niRtinhilsb a Blrnm a ^attledore.''—DeKfccr: 
Oula Uornebonk, 

I )cnow B from a Bull's foot. Similar 
to the proverb, ” I know a hawk from 
a homsnaw.” {See Hawk.) The bull’s 
parted hoof somewhat resembles a B. 

" There were meinlfeni who scarcely knew B 
from a luiU’s foot." — firactrenbridne; Modem 

ChiVHlrii. 

B. C. Marked with B.C. (bad 
character). When a soldier disgraced 
himself by msubordiuation ho was 
formerly marked with “B. 0.” before 
lie was drummed out of the r^imeut, 

B. And 8. Brandy and soda-water. 

B. K. S. The dame of ** residence ” 
given by officers in mufti, who do not 
wish to give up their address. oTheword 
stands for BarraeKS. 

• B Flat!. Bugs. The pun is 
(the initial letter), and “flat,” from the 
flatness of the obnendous insect. Alnr> 
called N$tfolk Howards, from Mr. Bngg, 
who adwtised in the Ti^ that he 
diould in future change his name into 
“ Norf(^ Howard,” {See F Siuja>,) 

B.^ Four B.'s essential for soeuH 
success. Blood, brains, brass, binds 
(money). (Ammicau.) 

Beware of the B.'s, i.e. the 
A Oarlow caution. 

B. of B> K* ^ Some mysterious hi jtiaV 
applied to himself in his diary by 


Arthur Orton, “the Tichbome Claim¬ 
ant” Supposed to denote “ Baronet of 
British Kingdom.” 

Baal-Peor or BeVphegor. The Bria'- 
pm of the Mo'abites and Midianites. 

Baal SamlB. The god of celestial 
places. 

Baal Sbeneah. The Sud-god. . 

Baal Zobonb [Beelzebub], god of 
corruption or of flies. {See Fl^Ibs.) 

BalM. Some as papa (Turkish). Ali¬ 
baba is “ father Ali.” 

l8ab&m The bogie with which 
(Xiui'ses in Languedoc terrify unrdly 
children. 


Babes In the Wood. (1) Simple 
trustful folks, never suspicious, and 
easily gulled. 

(2) Insurrectionary hprdes that in¬ 
fested the mountains of Wicklow and 
the woods of Enniscorthy tow’urds the 
close of the eighteenth century. {See 
Chixdben.) 

(3) Men in the stocks or in the pillory. 

Babes {Deities of), in Kome. VATI¬ 
CAN, or, more coiTectly, VAGITAN-US 
(y.i'.), the god who caused infants to 
utter their first en/. FABULIN-U^J 
(y.t’.), the god to whom Boman parents 
made an onering when an infant uttered 
its first word. CUBA {q. r.), the goddess 
who kept infanta quiet sin their cots. 
DOMUnJ'CA, the goddess who brought 
young children safe home, and kept* 
guard over them when out or their 
parents’ sight. 

Bablea in tbe Eyea. That is, love 
in the expression of the eyea. Love is 
the little babe Cupid, and hence the 
conceit, originating from the reflection 
of the cmloi^er in the pupil of another’s 


eyes. 

“ In each ol her two sTveul os en 
Smtieth a naked Isoy [(Tu^dj." 

jMTd Surrey, 


• Bbe clnns almnt his neck, gas-e Mm ten kisses. 
Toyed smth bis locks, looked )>aMes in his 
eyes." Beywood : Love's Mistress. 


A perfect Babel. A thorough 
oonfuflitm. “if Babel of sounds.” A 
confused uproar, in which nothing can 
be heard but hubbub. The allusion is 
to the ooriittsion of tongues at Babel. 
(Qeoesisxi.) 


uoQf ,. comes aossn to see tuetr city, 

. ..... snd in derlsiou ants 
Upon their tongnes n vsrimis spirit, tlWsre 
Quite out their native language, amt instead ; 
To sow p jangling noise of words nnknown. 
Vwihwitn a hideous gabble rises loud 
Aniqag the builders; each to other calls 
NrA nnderstcxKl... . Tinis was the building left 
fu(l(icutuns, and the work Confusion named." 

UiUon: Paradise lest, xU. 
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Baoohus 


{See Baobuc.) 

BftiNNilii. Taiaez-voue, petiteeitabeuin; 
laiaaez parlez votre mtre, qni eat phu aaqe 
quevoHs. The tale or ubte is this: A 
girl one day went to make an olEeiwg to 
Venus, and prated the goddess to give 
her for hushed a youn^ man on whom 
site had <Bxed her afleotioas. A young 
fellow hapmned %t the time to be bdiind 
tliA image^of Cupid, and heoriim the 
peUtiol, replied, ‘‘So fine a geutfemau 
18 not^for such as you.^* The voice 
seemed to proceed from the image,.and 
the girl replied. “Hold youC .. 
you little monkey; ^et your n 
speak, for she is wiser than you.” 


.Baby CliarlM. So James I. used 
to call his son Charles, afterwards 
Charles 


Babylon. * The modem Bahplon. So 
Inndon is sometimes calle^ on account 
blits wealth, luxury, and dissipation. 

BabsTlontaa Nnmbmra. Ne 

lonioa tmtAris numeroa. Do not |uy into 
futurity by astrological calculations and 
horoscopes. Do not consult fortune* 
tellers. The Chaldeeans were the most 
noted of astrologers. (Itoraee: Odea, 
‘booki. xi. 2.) 


BabylonlahOmittvity. The seventy 
yeoAi that the Jews were captives in 
Babylon. lAiey were ma^ captives by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and released by Qfrus 
(b.o«538). • 

Babylonlal^QanBOBt (4). Bal^- 
hn\ea v^tia, a emrment woven wiui 
divers colours. (jTliny, viii. 74.) 

" 1 uw among tbe hcoUi a goodly teltytoslsb 
garment.’’—Josoua vli. !1. 


The Valley of Saea, also 
called the Valley of Team, tianalated in 
the New Vernon “ tite VaUey of Weq>- 
ing,” apparently a diy sterile valley, 
the type of this earth qioilt by sorrow, 
and am. “ Blessed & tita asiai . . . 
in whose heart are the warn of them. 
Who passing tiirough the vwlty of Baca 
make it a well . . .*i QNdm hpdtiT. 

That man is bkased wboie trtatt 
Cbd converta adverse cixmUnstaiioee |i|io 
proo&of divine love. “Wbigp&k loveth 
Hechastensth.^ Bny/'graolomstimi^ 
tostrex^^." 

In the monntains of Lebanosi %i' a 
vaUeyessBed Bacm bat it b described as 
fertile bttd' vny delicious. The Vslley 
of Lebaa^Mt (Joshua xL 17) b em)^- 
passed by btOuntains, one of whim b 
veiV Ibanem and abbunda In i* 
rooks, aDd'flinb. but another b 


a twrestxial paradise. Boca meant 
“ mulberry trees,’’ but BeJjaif means 
a “plain.’’ Perowne Bay^umoah b 
from a Hebsew root means 

“weeping.” ir 

" Oiir MiurceB cotrgni'i^ jtmoure dry np an w« 
luurney on tbruuuii tbe vale of rn'ch^"—Atr 
Walter tSiioU: 'i%e AwttgMttrp. 


Boelmo. The Holy Bottle, uid also 
the priestess of the Holy Bottle, tlie 
oracle of Lantern-land consulted by 
Paum'ge on the momentous question 
whether or not ho ought to manr. The 
Holy Bottle answered with a cuok like 
the nobe made by a glass snapping. 
Bacbttc told Panntge the noise meant 
trine (drink), and that was the response^ 
the most dii^ and positive ever given 
by the ontole. Panurge mi|^t interpret 
it as he liked, tiie obscurity would 
always save the'oracle. 

Bo Pie or Gltlek (aay 1) or neUlier, 

Or boUi. tor augnt I esre, or eltber i 
UoreundecidM ' a Baobuc, . 

Herel beads for sad tails for OlttcK. 

1 B. 4 }. B. 

_ . - JBSiWlt*. Feativab in honour 
of Bacchus, dutingnished for their Uoen- 
tiousnessapddebauchery. Platosi^he 
has seeuliw whole populationpf Ameus 
drunk at these fesuvaiB. 


Bnooliawitllfm. Drunken, rollick- 
some, devoted or pertainmg to Bacchus 

BneoluBt. A person given to habits 
of drinking;'so called from the “bac- 
chanb,” or men a^ittedto the feasts of 
Bacchus. Bacchants wore fillets of ivy. 


BnoOluiatB (2 syl.). fA female wine- 
bibber ; fO callea from the “ bacohaiftSs,” 
or female priestesMS of Bacohhs. They , 
^ wore flll^ of Ivy. 

BbouIiIBi a sacred bull which changed 
its oolonrM every honr of the day. 
{JS^yptiatt myih^ogy.) 

Baooltiu Iwine}, In Bimian mytho¬ 
logy the god of wine. He b represented 
as a beautiful youth wi^i blmk eyesf 
golden lodes, flowing witix curb about 
hb shov^ts eud floated wi^ ivy. In 
peacO hiif robe was puipl& m war he 
was covered with a panther s skin. Hb 
dmriot waa drawn 1^ panthers, 

TSiefamims statue of Bacchus In the 
'pabhe of BorghsM (3 syL) b represented 
wflb a bunch of grapes in hb hand and 
a panGhur at hu not Pliny telb us 
tbat, dntg Ids conquest of laduL Bacchus 
mteved. Thebes in a dmriot drawn by 
depbants. 

* ?• The Etruscan Baodiua sma called 
Eaar or Neaar; the UmlnriBn Beaar; the 
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AaayriaQ laaua; the Greek Ihon-vma; 
the Qeki^tuui Nyasua; the j^ebrew Ntzztz; 
a Greek^nn was Ittcchua (from lacki, 
a ^out) r' Latin Bacchus; other 
fonns of the '^ord are the Norse Ihs; 
the Tn tiiftti lea, ^’h^Petsian Yez; the 
Gaulish Sea, the German ifut; and 
the Chinese Jot. 


“ As jolly Bacebaa, god of pleasure, 
rbanued ibe wide world with dnnk and dancea, 
And all bin tbonaandalry fanclea, 

Alaa I be Quite forgot tbe while 

Ula tavouiiie vines In Leabos’ iale." Parnell 


Bacchus, in the Lus%ad, i8'%e evil 
demon or antagonist of Jupiter, the lord 
of destiny. As Mars is the gurrdian 
power of Christianity, Bacchus is the 
guardian power of Mohammedanism. 

Bacchus sprang fmn the thigh Zeus, 
The tale is that Sem'elS asked Zeus to 
appear before her in all his glory, but 
the foohsh request proved her death. 
Zeus saved the diild which was prema¬ 
turely bom by sewing it up^ his thigh 
till it come to matuniw. The Arabian 
tradition is that the iniant Baoohus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of 
Mount Meros. As *‘Meroa'’ is Greek 
for a thigh, the Chreek fable is readily 
ezplainecg 

Jfhat has that ta do u'tth Bacchus t 
i.e. what has that to do with the matter 
in hand? When Thespis introduced 
leoitations in the vmtiif^ songs, the 
innovation was suffered to pass, so long 
as the subject of recitation bora on the 
exploits of Bacchus; but when, for 
variety s^e, hS wandered to other 
subjects, the GreekspuUed him up with 
the exclamation, “ What has that to do 
with Baoohus (/See Hecuba, Mou- 
TONS.) 

Bacchus a mye ulus d'hotumes que 
Neptune. The ale-nouse wrecks more 
men than the ocean. 

A priest of Bacchus. A toper. 

“Tbe jolli old urieste of Baccbatln tbo psTlniir 
mslce their lihuunns of claret.”—,/ ^ Le Fanu. 
The Poiue in the Chttrehuara, p 113. 


A eon of Bacchus. A toper. 

Baooo^ The travelling cripple of 
Ireland. Generally, a talkative, &ce- 
tious feUaw, pron^n'Et rapmtee, and 
not unlike the andent jester. 


A man wlib has not 
been married. Probably from 
a man emploved on a grazing-fhnn 
OfiOW Latin, hacea, for vaeoa, a cow). 
Frensh, bachelivr, hachclette (a domsd). 

A Baeheior of Arte, The studmit who 
has passed bis eaaanination, but is ifot 
yet of standing to be a master. For¬ 
merly the baohdmr was the candidate 
lor examination. The word used to 


be spelt haehtllcr: thus in the Bv« 
ceedmgs of the Bncy Cwneil. voL i. 
p. 72, ^e read:—“The king ordered 
that the bacbillers diould hava reason¬ 
able pay for their trouble.” 

Froiraart styles Biohard II. le Jeune 
dammael Bschart. The Italian is don- 
eetltt. 

• 

Bnohator oftialamanaa C The'i . Dob 

Cherubim.' He is traced Cn different 
situatioiM of life, and is made ^ asso¬ 
ciate witii all classes of society. {Le 
Sage: The Bachelor of Salama\tea , (a 
novel).)' 

o Bnobatorti Bnttoaa. Several floweib 
are so called. Bed Bachelor’s Buttons, 
the double red campion; yellow Bach¬ 
elor’s Buttons, the “ upright crowfoot 
white Bachelor’s Buttons, the white 
juuunculus and white canjpion. 

“Tbe similitude these Bowers bft\e to tbe 
jagged ctoath buttons atitleutly wurne gai e 
occasion . . to call tbeut llaLbeluui a Buttons.”— 
Qerard: Herbal. 

Or elae from a custom still sometimes 
observed hj rustics of carr 3 ring the 
flower in tueir pockets to know how 
they stand with their sweethearts. If 
the flower dies, it is a bad omen; but if 
it does not fade, they may hope for the 
best. 

To wear bachelor's buttons. To remain 
a iMcbelor. {See above.) ^ 

Baolielai^ Fare. Bread and cheese 
and kisaes. 

Baelieiiir’a Porolu The north^’door 
used to be so called. T^e mohservants 
and other jioor men used to ait on 
benchoa down the uortii aisle, and the 
maidservtints, with other poor women, 
on tile south side. Even when married 
the custom was not discontinued. After 
sfflnrioe tiie men formed one line and the 
women another, down which the clergy 
and gently pa^d amidst telutatious, 
and we two lines filed off. In some 
countiy (^UTohea these arrangements 
are stiu ohseorved. 

BMhatar^Wtfe (A). A hypothetical 
wife. A baohdto has c^y an imaginary 
wife. 

“Bkcaelors* wives snd (ltd maids’ olUldren be 
well iwiabt.’teiEey weed i^Proverbt. 

Buell (Ib). To support with money, 
inflnaaoe, or encouragement: as to 
“ back a friend.” A commeroiol term 
meaning to endorse. When a msfdtant 
backs or endorses a bill, he guanurieea 
itB'falaa. 

Ff^stafleays to the Prince 

*' Yon care nut who sees yuur beck. CsU you 






BMk and ait<l» Entirely^ beatialjr, 
tooth and nail, with might and main. 
The raforenoe is to a smdge driren home 
to q>Ut lyood. 

• “ They were working buck nnS edge for me.'*— 

SeWreicwotf. gaMterywn«t«r di It. 

7b imek and^l, A. mode of taOcing, 
whtm the tide is with tl^e vessel and the 
wi ^ a^nst it. Metaphorically, to be 

• 2b out. To draw baclc £roih m 
engagement, l>arg8in, etc., because 
does not seem so phuisible as yon once 
thought it. Many horses are unwilling 
to go out of a stable head foremost, and 
are backed out. 

“Octnxius im^fl out. his oautiun and ro«ei\e 
come to tier rescue —C, CUuke, fittvlcuptare. 

To back the field. To bet on all the 
hones bar one. A sporting tsnn used 
in betting. 

2b boM the aatlt. So to aifaime them 
that ^e ship's waj may be dieoiKod. 

2b back up. lo uphold, to eu]^rt. 


07W' 

2b tfnph ctu?» back on T( 

leave, forsiU», or negleot him. JlReavf 
one by gomg away. fir 

"At iength wo* #. twnt ems^rks on tin 
oucaUrtanf ciNlllaatiuHJtfoaS,ii is 

Behtttd mv back. When 1 was nol 
present. When my back was turned. 

Laid on anfie buck. Laid «p witl 
chronic ill-health, helpless. Figure from 
persons extremely ill, 

Throum on hta ba0k. Ccnnpietelj 

worsted. A figure taken from wrestlers 

BaSdcMta (2b) To slander behiwl 
one's bock. 

" The null tltihg )u wlilbb all porUes agreed wai 
to iMLLfclute me manager.'’—w. tniug, TiuvtUtr. 
Buekthmnn, p US. 

Baokbeaw (Tltr). The main stay. 

“Holier practical men fonstitiiu 

the moral iMcktonne of the country * — H* j with 
4n Dnrketl dogtana tl*art I s, p. if). 

To the backbone. Thoroughly, as true 
to the backbone. 

“ A union man, and a nationalist to tlie hack- 
^na'—r Ittonneit T. U Benton, ^hap \ p 

Baokfftiikmon is the Anglo-Saxbu bai 
oamen (back game); so called beoatUM 
the pieces (m certain oircumstanoes) arc 
taken up and obliged to go back to entei 
at the table again. 

BaokgrowUL Placed m the back- 
around, ue. made oi no consequence. 
Pictures have three distances, callec 
grounds * the foreground, where th< 
artist 18 supposed to be; the m ddli 
gyoug^ where the luog; aaheut part oi 
the picture is placedi( and the back¬ 
ground or distance, beyond which th< 
eye cannot penotmte. 

Baok-haader. A blow on the fac< 
with the back of the hand. Abo ou< 
who takes back the decanter in order tc 
hand hunself another glass before th< 
decanter 18 passed on. 

" I’ll tako a liock-liander, as CHi o don t seem ti 
drink ’ —Tkaekerag T/u jfoweouieo. m 

BacdU^aar (Te). To cross-examine 
(Scotch^ IP 

"He hu the wit to lay the scene in surh i 
remote . . . cnuiitri that soImmIi slioUhl Ik 
aiilo to iNWk-speer liim" — sir ir, BeuU: T/n 
Bettvtiud (latroduainiT). 

BkOkHdair Inilikaiiaa, Private oi 
unveco^bed influence.# It was cus- 
ixapaaty to build royal iMdaces with « 
staircase Ibr state Twitots, ;knd anothei 
for 3i0ae who Sottght the sovereign upon 
private matten. if any one wanted a 
private interview with -royalty, it ww 
highly desirable to conciliate tboM 


As one who stands at your b^ to 
support you. 

At the back of. Behind, following 
clow after. Figure from following a 
leader. 

" Withlalt the city at hU iNUfk " 

Bymi Ban Jmn. 

'Bi see hta back, to aee the ikek of any¬ 
thing. To gekrtd of a person or thing; 
to see it leaver 

Back the oat a or back uater is to row 
backwards^ that the boat may move the 
reverse of its ordinaxy direction. 

On the back of. Immediately after. 
Figure from soldiers on the mar^. 

To the bacl, that is, to the backbone, 
entirely rfW 

2b break the back of a thing. To 
surmoant the hardest pm. 

Jtta back ta up. Me is angiy, he 
shows that he b annoyed. The allusion 
u to acaL which sets its back im when 
attacked % a dog or fthef eniateX 

2b^ fiVidV back up. To be irr^ied 
{See ^/i>e). 

2b have hia hael% at the fbaH. To act 
on the defensive against od^ One 
beset with foes tries to get back 
agan^ a wdll that he snsy not be 
atteesedby foes behind. 

"He p ki gi e a Mahock anlsora wall.la aektlftit 
attitude Adkece, ready wi^ bi« lirigMjnio^iMr 
raptor to do hottb wlui on tlwi iMaty 1wree.un- 
oniied men, enniie etx or eetea iirmmM|,’'—lr^a 
oaUMt fhaPeoriPmA^ 
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appointed to guard the back stairs, as 
they ooTtld admit or exclude a visitor. 

“ OnJfcwe coBfMs, ItPiiciitb the natriot’a cln«.k, 
Froiffj^e cracked ing the ^dropping gulneaH 


And, down the Imck nuin, told the 

rrew a • 

• Old Onto iH B roMno as you.' 

to tjyrA BathurH, 3B-S. 


BaokWArdatloii (Btochbrokers' term). 
The sum paid by a aj^oulator on a “bear 
account ” (i.e. a spwulation on a fal/ in 
the price of certoiu stock), in order 
to postpone the completion of the 
transaction till the next settling day. 
{See CoNTAjroo.) „ 

Backward Blauliig {Mutteritm a). 
Muttering a curse. To say the Lord^s 
Prayer toekwards waa to invoke the 
devil. 


Backwater. (1) Water at the 
lower end of a nmlraoe to check the 
speed of the wheel. (2) A current of 
water from the inland, which clears off 
the deposit of sand and silt left by the 
action of the sea; as the BaokwatOT of 
<'Weymoi^. 

Badoa. The Saeon of Theology. Biah(m 
Butler, author of the 4Malogy, (1692- 
1762 .) 

liaeon's brazen head. {See Bbaotn.) 

To baste yoUr bacon. To strike or 
scourge one. The Saxons were called 
“ hogs ” their Norman lords. Homy 
YIIL spoke of the common people as 
the “ swinish mulritude ”; and Falstaff 
says to the travdlers at Qadshill, On, 
bacons, on!” (1 Henry IV., ii. _ 2). 
Bacon is the outside portion of the sides 
of pork, and may be considered gener¬ 
ally as the part which would recrive a 
• blow. 

2\> save one*s bacon. To save oneself 
from injury. 

" But as lie rose to save bis bacon, 

By hat and wig he was forsaken." 

Coombe; Dr, Syntax, canto vi. ^ue 340. 

There seems to be another sense in 
which the term is used-—via. to escape 
168S ; and in this sense the fusion is to 
the core taken by our forgathers to save 
from tbi mj^uharoua dogs that frttuented 
their houses the bacon which waslaid up 
for winter store, the loss of w^ioh would 
have been a very serious oalamil^. 

A ehaw’baeon, A rustic. Tul com¬ 
paratively modem rimes the onfy ipciat 
vrikii^ rustios had to eat was bacKUpi; 1 
myscU know several farm labourenwho 
never taste aiiy meat but baeCn^ except 
on club and feast daya 

He may frtcjh is JKteh of bacon from 
Hunmowj i.e. he is so amkble mid goed- 
temperea he will niever quarrel wim his 


wife. The allusion is to a custom founded 
by Jugik a noble lady, in 1U1» and 
restored by Bobwrt de Fitzwalter in 
1244; which was. that **any person 
from any part ox Ihmland going to 
Buumow, in Essex, and humbly kneel¬ 
ing on two stones at the chui^ door, 
may claim a gammon of bacon, if he 
can swear that lor twelve months and a 
day h(; has never had 8 houoUiold brawl 
or wimed himself unmarried,” c 

Baconian Plilloaoplky. A system 
of p^ilos^hy based on principles laid 
dowp hr irancis Baoouj Lord Ver'ulam, 
iq, the md book of his Novum (Myd^ 
num. It is also called inductive pmlo 
Bophy. 

Baeomiaa Theory. The theory that 
Lord Bacon wrote the plays attributed 
to Shakespeare. 

Bactrlaa Sage. Zoroaster, a native 
of Bactria (Balk^, about 600 years 
before riie birih of Christ. 

_ Charlie U mamais. Charles II. 

of Navune (1332-1387). 

He i$ gone to the Imd. BLas become a 
ruined man, or a depraved character. 
He has gone amongst bod people, in bad 
ways, or to bad circumstances. 

To the bad. On the wrong side of the 
account; in arrears. o 

Bad Blood. Vindiettveness, ill- 
feeling. " 

“ If tbere iapn>’ bud blond in the fellow b^will 
be rare to show ft."-. Brother Jonathan 

To tnake bad blood, to stir up bad blood. 
To oreate or renew ill-feeling and a vin¬ 
dictive iipirit. 

Bad Booka. Ton are in my bad 
books. ITnder disgrace. Also In my 
black books, {See wtder BiiAOK Books.) 

Bad ]>obts. I>ebta mot likely to be 
paid. 

Bad Borau comme il faut. Not 
ing^tsatfl. 

Bad Im4'(4)' A person of bad moral 
character, mf one commercially unsound. 
Also a commend^ reject or stock of 
woriiliieta value* ^e alluaioii is to 
aucrionceriag elang, xQieaDing akt which 
BO one willed for.^So an indBoient 
soldier is called one m the Quam’s bad 
btnytem^ 

BaA SImS (4). A wrong guera. A 
sparring phrase; abad shut is oneeraich 
does pot bring down rim bud. ebc4 at, 
onc^plniiwes tim msiilt. 

Bmiarttdi'* A booliy* C^cri m fimne 
badaud. he is reguUr bcAby, Le 
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badattd de !PaiiB, a French cocknOT. 
From the Italian, badare, to gaze in the 
air, to dtare about one, * 


Badm of Poverty. ' In fbmer 
times those who reoei'i^ yoridii relief 
had to wear a bodge. It was the latter 
P, with the initial of the parish to which 
they belonged, in red or blue cloih, on 
*tbe shoulder of the right ^eeve. (See 
Drvoim.)* • 


Alms-house men; so 
called because they wear some q>Mial 
dress; or other badge, to indicate that 
^ey belong to a particular founda^on. 

He quits t be gsy nod rich, the yoanc and ftie, 
Amons • ■ ■ ' » b«dse to l»e," 

Crabbe: r 


Badger (A). A licensed huckster, 
who was obliged to wear a badsa. 
By d Eliz., c. 12, it was enacted that 
^‘Badgers were to be licensed annually, 
under a penalty of £5.” 

“Under Dec. 17, 1805, we read of 'Oertain 
voroons upon Huniher side who ... hr groat 
quantities uf corn/two of whom were antnoriaed 
badgers.' "State Papare {fiimuattc SerMi. 


Badger (2b). To tease or annoy by 
superior numbers. In idlu^on to the 
andeut custom of bat^r-baitiag. A 
badger was kennelled in a tub, where 
dogs were set upon him to worry him 
out. dtaegod from his tub the 

peer beast was allowed to retire to it till 
he recoreigd from the attaiAc. This 
process was repeated sereinl times. 

Ba^er. It is a Tulgar ei^ that the 
le^ of a badger are shorter on one side 
than on the q^er. 

“ I think that Titus Oates ms as nneven as a 
badger.”—Lord Mucaulap. 

Bramitff a badger is drawing him out 
of his tub by means of dogs, 


Badinage. Flayitai raillery, banter 
(French), from the verb badiner, td jole 
or Jest^ The noun baditki means a 
Bwi^,'*rad in France they catch wild 
ducks by coTering a boat snth ewittheB, 
in which the dudb seek proteotioa. . j1 
persem quizzed is like these irfid dodn. 


Badlagaet. A niekniiime. given to 
Napedeon HI. It wCs tl^r name of ^ 
wculonan wlmee cttciOiee he «cte when he 
contrived to escape ftom the fed of 
Ham,mI84a. # * 

“ If Bidinguot and Blaiidkrck have d rdW to- 

8 ether let them settle It betweeii them with tfanr 
ste, instead of troubling hundreds ^^tonlande 
ntmeavUio . . . Jiavenowiafaliofi&hV^Wa/ 
inbe obag. II. (isas). 


AUdiunifWK, The of tiie 

EmpoOc Napoleon HI. The-^ri!^ of 
the Ei^ceas were catted ** UontoEwi^" 
sad ** ifontijofUisms/* from HalRl|o in 


Spain. She was the second daughter of 
toe Count of Montijo, 

’ BadBiiatOB is properlv g ‘^pus 
cup,’' mule of claret roioea au ij lw eet- 
eued, a favohrite with thedmke of 
Beaufort of Baitoiinton. jKthB duke 
used to he a gr&t patsenof the prize 
ring, Badminton was used as equivaleut 
to claret as the synonym of blow. 

Also a game similw to lawn tenuis, 
onlj^ plgy^ with sbuttlecooks instead of 


_To erase toe cogntsauoo of 

a recreant knight. To degrade a knight 
fronf his rank. To be knocked aboutby 
the winds. 


“Ismdisgmosd,imiwached,snd bulliedbere,” 
Bhaliefpmre: Biehard JL, net 1.1. 


Bag. Bag and Baggage^ as '*Qet 
away with you, bag aiuf baggage,*’ t.c. 
get away, and carry with you all your 
belonging. The bag or sack is the 
pouch in whidi a soldier packs his few 
articles when he moves from place to 
place. Baggage is a oontemptuons term 
for a woman, mtoer becaiz|p soldierf 
send thdr wives in toe baggage iMlgo&s, 
or from the Italian bagaeeM^ (a harlot), 
French baga»»e<, Spanish bagotto, Persian, 
baga. 

Bag atid baggage polieg. In 1876 Mr. 
Gladstone, speakiim on the Eastern 
question, said, “Let the Turks now 
carry away their abuses in the only 
poBuble manner, namefy, by carrying 
awhy toemselvea . . . One and all, bag 
and baggage^ shall, I hope, clear out 
from, the province tbgy have desolated 
and profaned.” This was termed by 
toe CbnservativeB the bag and baggage 
polity. • 

A bag of botiee. Very emaciated; 
general^ “ A mere bag of bones.” 

A hag of game. A large battue. 
I'Vom toe custom of carnring game 
home in ” bags.’* 

A bag of trieki or A whole hag o/' 
triekb. Numerous ei^dients. In , 
lusbh to toe toble oi the Fox and 
Cat. The fox was commis^ting the 
cat jtodbuse toe had imly one shift mthe 
case of dangm^; whUe he had a thousand 
trida to^evade it. Being set upon by 
a pack of hounds, toe fox was soon 
caught, while puss ran up a tree and 
was qtdto secure. . 

A good bag. A huge cat»h of gome, 
fl to,^or otonr animals ^ugbt after by 
^qxirtsmen. * 

Got the bag. Got his dismissal (See 
S^OK.) • 

The bottom of the bag. The last 
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expedient, having emptied every other 
one out of his bag, 

the bap. To tell the whole 
niatt«<)wd conceal nothing. (French, 
vxdcr to expose all lo view.) 

To let maeat out of ethe bap. ‘(See 
under Cat.) 

Bag (To). To steal, or slip into one’s 
l)ag, 08 a poacher or pilferer who slyly 
slips into his bag wnat he has con¬ 
trived to purloin. 

Bags. A slang word for trousers, 
which are the bags of the body. When 
the pattern was very staring and ‘ ‘ loud, ’ ’ 
they once wore called howTinp-baps, 

Bag>maii {A). A commercial tra¬ 
veller, who carries a hag with specimens 
to show to those whose custom he 
solicits.* In former times commercial 
travellers used to ride a horse with 
saddle-bags sometimes so large as almost 
to conceal the rider. 

Bag o’ Nalla. Some hundreds of 
years ago there stood in the Tyburn 
^Koad, Oj(ford Street, a public-house 

Pan and the Satyrs. The iolFy god, 
with his cloven hoof and his boms, was 
called “ The devil; ” and the word Bac¬ 
chanals soon got corrupted into “ Bag o’ 
Nails.” The J)ei'tl aim the Map o’ Jiails 
is a sim not uncommon even now in 
the midland counties. 

Baga do Beoretla. Becords in the 
Becord Office of triiUs for high treason 
and other State offences from tiie reign of 
Edward IV. to the close of the reign of 
George III. Thdse records contain the 

S roceedings in the trials of Anne Boleyn, 
ir Walter Baleigh, Guy Fawkes, the 
regicides, and of the risitigs of 1715 and 
1745 . (Baga = Bag.) 

Bagatelle (A). A trifle; a thing of 
no consideration. “Oh! nothwg. A 
mere bagatelle.” In French, J7 de- 
pense tout son arpent en hapatellea ” 
m%ans, he squanders his money on trash. 
“ 11 »e a^amme qu*d dee b^atellesl'* he 
finds no ^gosure except in fr^olities. 
Bagatellel as on exclamation, means 
Nonsense! as “Fo«w ditee qu'U me 
UH procht Bagatelle!'* (fiddlesticES!) 

“ Ho ennsidmd bis wife a bssntcUe, lo he shut 
HU at lUoiisiire’' [i.c. s tiur ti> lie put awny at 
lileasum}.—rs< Xkliraned ItuMMnd. 

Bgi^Mttte d’Amilde (La), The 
sorcerer’s wand. Annida is a soroeren 
in Taem’s Jetvaalem Delivered, Ba^ 
guette is a rod or wand. 

Bahagaia, Bohemia; SaluilgnoBa. 

Bohemians. (1330.) 


Babr Goiat [A). A banshee or grey- 
spectre. „ , 

“Know then (said Eveline) it [the BabrOelstl 
is a spectre, usually the Image of the departed 
person, who, either for wrong siilfered, sustained 
during life, or through trewure hidden, . . . 
haunts the spot from time to time, become-i fami¬ 
liar to those who dwell there, and takes an 
interest in their fate.”—Sir tScuU; Ihe Bs- 
trotheii, ohap. IS. 

Boll (French, bailler). To deliver up.* 

Common hail or bail heloie. A boil 
given^to the sheriff, after arrectiug a 
penmu, to guarantee that the defendant 
will appear in court at any day and time 
the <An^ demands. 

SpeexIM bail or bail above, consists 06 
pdlwns who undertake to satisfy all 
claims made on the defendant, and to 
guarantee his rendering himself up to 
justice when retjuired. 

Bail, (iSrc Leo-Bail.) 

To bail up. To disarm bdure robbing, 
to forco to throw up the arms. (Austra¬ 
lian.) 

Bailey. Tlie space enclosed within 
the ext^al walls of a castle, not 
including the “ Keep.” The entrance 
was over a drawbrid^, and through the 
embattled gate (Middle-age Latin oalitim 
or ballium, a oorruptioa of vallum, a 
rampart). 

When there were two courts to a 
castle, they were distinguished as the 
outer and inner bailey (rummrt). Sub¬ 
sequently the word include the court 
and all its buildings; and when the 
court wacfJ abolished, the term was 
attached to the castle, as the Old Bailey 
(London) and the Bailey (Oxford). 

BallUf. At Constantinople, the per¬ 
son who had charge of the imperial 
children used to be called the bajulue, 
from baioe, a child. The word was sub¬ 
sequently attadied to the Yenetian con¬ 
sul at Conatantiuonle, and the Yenetian 
ambassador was owed the a word 
afterwards extended to any superinten¬ 
dent or magistrate. In France the hailli 
was a supminteudent of the royal do¬ 
mains and eommander of the troops. In 
time, any buperiptendent of even a 

J iiivate ebbAe was so oalled, whenoe our 
drmer's JmHff. The sheriff is the king’s 
bailiff—a now wpUed almost ex- 

dusiTcly to hu deputial or officers. {See 

"Bxnaaxixjnt.) 

Fn1T*4lir Vn bon hiiUeur en^ait 
bdilIerehux {TrmtttL), Yawning is oacoh- 
ing. 

Bailiff {Berry). Mine host in 
Qtaooir’a (^terwry Tate*. When the 
poet began the second “Fit*l 0 ^ the 
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Hinu of Sir Thopas, Kerry BaiUif 
iutem^>ts him witii unmitigated con¬ 
tempt • 

“ ‘ No mor of tbia, fur doddea digbitie I' 

Uiiod our boat| ‘ fur tbuu niakeat me 
H<i wery . . . (hat 

Mine ucrva afcen for tby naaiy sueecbn.’" 

. Verec lium. 

Balq Marie. A saucepan containbg 
• hot water into which a smaller sauce¬ 
pan is purged, either to keep it hot, or 
that jt may boil without bumips. A 
glue pot is a good example. Mous. 
^uiUet says, Ainti appeU du nm ie 
Vinventeur'* (Balneum Marias). But 
^derivations irom proper names require 
authentication. • 


Balraan (3 ^1.). 


The namebven to 
two movable Modem leasts. l%e first, 
which begins on the first d^ of the 
moon which follows that of Bamadan, 
and lasts tlh'ee days, is a kind of Paschal 
feast, llie second, seventy days later, 
lasts four days, and is not tuuike the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. 

V As the Mohammedan year is a lunar 
one, in 33 years these feasts will have 
occurred at all the four seasons. 


II ietnbie quHl n*y a qu*d ae 
baiaaer et en prendt-e (French). One 
would thinkhehas onlv to piokand choose. 
Said of a person who ianctes that fortune 
^1 faU Into his lap, without his stir¬ 
ring. Literally, ‘^to stoop down and 
pick up wnat he wants.*’ 

•Balt. Food to entice ^ aUare;^ as 
bait for Aah. Bait for travellers is a 
“feed” nyaway of refreshment taken 
en paaamt. (Anglo-Saxon, heetm^ to 
bait or feed.) 

BiVfaderM. Indun dancing girls. 
A corruptiou of the Portugnese haHa- 
deira, whence baVadera, bajaiere, 

Bi^na. A pedagogue. A Grand 
Bajtdffi, a “big” pedagogue. |n the 
Qri^ court, the preceptor of the £m- 
peror was called the Qiaad BsJ.ulus. 
Originally “ porter.” {Cf. BaiuviK) 

Bajwm. Mahomet’s standard. 

Baked. Sdlf-Baked. Imheeile, of 
weak mind. The metaphor from half- 
tttked food. . ^ . 

Bakad Meal means meat;)^ 
fnaeral baked meats did couty fttmish, 
fqpth the marriage taMe” (JftiakQ; 
thahot meat-pies (vfflusim postiM) ierred 
at oieiunerarand not eate% served 
cold the marriage banquet. • 

Baifesr (Z%g). LouisjSLVt.'vaseaUqd 
”1^''Balw,” the qneen wIsb Called 


” the biker’s wile ” (or La £oulatigh-e), 
and the dauphin the ” shop boy; ” be¬ 
cause a heavv trade in com was cassied 
on at Versailles, and oonseqnent)^very 
little was broognt to Paris. Jr 

“Tbe return at ^ teker, bltH^Ue, nnd tbe 
8bo|i-iH>y to Paris miter tbe bHlg was brought 
from Veraalilee] bau not bad tbe eiracted effect. 
Plour and bread were still sraroo.''—.1. DutKoat 
The Otmnteaa da Charutf, chap. lx. 

Baker’s Doaen. Thirteen for twelve. 
When a heavy penalty was inflicted for 
short weight, bakers used to give a 
surplus number of loaves, oaU^ the 
inoread, to avoid all risk of incurring 
theefiue. The 18th was the “ vantage 
loaf.” ' 

Mr. Biley (Liber Alina) tells us that 
the 13th loaf was ”the extent of the 
profit allowed to retail dealers,” and 
therefore the vantaa'e loaf means, the 
loaf aUowed for profit. 

To give one a baker*a dozen, in slang 
phraseology^ is to give him a soima 
drubbing—(.«. all he deserves and one 
stroke more. 


Baker's Bkee (A). A knop-kneg, 
or knee bent inwards, from dkrrying the 
heavy breod-sbosket on the right arm. 

Bakshtsb. A Persian Vord for a 
gratuity. These gifts are insolently de¬ 
manded by all sorts of officii in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, more as a claim 
tlmn a gratuity. 

Bal. £mnerleh<Udqm^u*mQhKsnxAi). 
To make one dance for it; to abuse one. 
In sevmnl games played with a ball, the 

S rson who catches tne ball or to whom 
e ball is given, is fvA to an immense 
amount of labour. 'Thus, in Hurling, 
the nerson who holds the ball has one of 
the labours ot Hercules to pan throu^. 
BQs (mponent tries to lay nold of bun, 
and the hurler makes his way over hills, 
dales, hedgei^ and ditches,, through 
bushm, bri^. mire, plashis, %nd even 
rivers. Sometimes twmity or thirty per¬ 
sons lie tugging togeiher in the water, 
scrambling and soratehing lor the kail. 
(See Stra^i^iorfs and Paatmee, section 
adi.) BaiiEi.) ^ 

^**^**«> The Earl of Huntingdon, 
one dl the rebels id Mmunouth’s amy. < 


V Aad, tberefore Jn tbe name of dulnsw. be 

.The wMI-bniis wtaam.’' „ . , . 

DtgdLea : AbMlom anA AcaUophal, ]fi 73 - 4 . 

Pahatii. A “ dtisan of sober fajne/' 
iVhik BvM hard by the Monument of 
London; “he was a jUdn, gbod mim; 
rd%bna, punctual, wad frugal,” taa 
wemc-day meal bdng only “one solid 
dish.” M grew rion; got knighted; 
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ieldom went to (diurch; became a cour¬ 
tier ; took a bribe from France; ” waa 
xi for treason, and all his goods 
werB^^nfiscated to the State. 
Diammhi Pitt.) It was Thomas Pitt, 
grandfatW of the Earl of Chatham, 
who suggelited to this sketdi. 

(J^e .• Moral Essays, Ep. iii.) 

Balaam. Matter kept in tfw for fill¬ 
ing up o^ spaces in periodicals. These 
are generally r^ose bits—the words of 
an oof, who talks like ** Balaam’s ass.” 
(Numb. 30.) (American.) 

Balaam Baokat or Box {A). An 
ass’s pannier. In printer’s slang of 
America, it is the place where rejected 
articles are deposited. {See BiXAjUC,) 

Balafk^ Le \the gasheeT^. Henri, son 
of Francois, second Duke of Guise. In 
the Battle of Dormans he received a 
sword-cut which left a frightful soar on 
his face (1550-1588). So Ludovic Lesly, 
an old archer of the Scottish Guar(^ 
is c^ed, in Sir Walter Scott's Qmntin 
Bunvard. 

• Bonner trots tours de halai 
par la ehe^tme (French). To be a witch. 
Literally, to run your brurii three times 
up the chimney. According to an 
ancient superstinon, all 'witches had to 
pass their brooms on whidi they rode 
three times up the chimney between one 
Sabbath and the following. 

in the second part of Absa¬ 
lom and Aehitophel, a satire by Diydmi 
and Tate, is meant for Dr. Burnet, 
author of Burnetts Own T^tne. 

BxlAm the ox, )nd the fish Nun, ore 
the food of Mahomet’s paradise; the 
q[iere lobes of the livers of these animals 
will suffice for 70,000 saints. {Al Koran.) 

• Balan, Bravest and strongest of the 
giant race. Vasco deLobeira, in ifffuufts 
of Oaul. Also, Emir of the Saracens, 
and father of Ferumbtas or FiArabras 
(?•*'.)• 

Balaaoe {The). “labza,” the 7th 
sign of the zodiac, which < 000181 X 8 the 
autumnal eqginox. According ta fable 
it is Aabrasa, who, in the iron Age, re¬ 
turned Shorn earth to heaven. \i^. to 
praise the equity of Augustus, pronuses 
nim a future residenoe in tbi» ^a. 

7' iucemding to Ferrian nmhology, 
at the.|^ there will be 4h^ 
the . vault of heavsb. 
Ibo two ewo! pans will be oalied'that 
of light and tbiut of darknera. Bi th,e 
former all good will be placed, in the 
latter aU evu. And each rnffividual wifi 


receive an award according to the judg¬ 
ment of the balance. 

Bnfauibe. He has a good hflance at 
his bankers. His credit side shows a 
large balance in his favour. 

Balance of power. The States of 
Europe being so balanced that no one 
nation shall have such a preponderance 
as to endanger the independence of* 
another. • 

Bcd^nee of trade. The mouoj^value 
difference between the exports and im¬ 
ports of a nation. 

To^hmee an account. To add up the 
debitnnd credit sides, and subtract tb^ 
less of the two from the greater. The 
remainder is called the balance. 

To strike a balance. To calculate the 
exact difference, if any, between the 
debit and mredit side of an account. 


Balayer, Chacun doit bMager devant 
sa porte (Frmich), ” Let everyone correct 
his own faults.” The allusion is to a 
custom, nearly obsolete in large towns, 
but common still in London and in 
'villages, for each housewife to sweep 
and keep dean the pavement before her 
own dwelling. 

Balolntba {The tower of), in Ossiau, 
is Dun-dee, where Dun means a tower. 
Those circular buildings so common in 
the Orkney and Shetumd Islands, 
Hebrides, and all the north qf Scotland, 
are duns. Dee is a corruption of Thy, 
the river on wnich the city is built; m 
Latin, Tao-dktnwn. * 


Charles le Chaaveti Charles I., 
son of Louis le BSbonnaire (823, 840- 
877). 

BaWiMiMn. The da'ts or canopy 
under whioh^Jhi Bonum Catholic pro¬ 
cessions, the Holy Sacrament is carried 
Gtalian, tuddacohino, so-oaUed from 
Baldaooo (Italian for Bagdad)«^jwhere 
the doth was made). Also the canopy 
above an altar. 


Chief of the mouaste^ 
of St. Jaoopo di. Omnpostella. {Boni- 
zettiU wfmtpn timi^ba.) 

aa3A4ivjhA.fc4 of peace, second son 
of Offih ii{nd,Filiga. He was killed by 
the blind srar-spaHdd^, at the inatiga- 
ticni of bni lestinla to life at the 

xenand xe$Deyt of the gods. (dhs»- 
dinmitm nm^/adogy.) 

N.B^--%^^beU {bom 1824)j 
araflw Boi^t publiabea m 

anUdw )st)M SOB m OarlisliS which is killed bjr 
theWa^od et the In^fwoB of Iipkl or dark¬ 


less, hot n rested to ufe the next dny. 
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Balderas abode wu BroadUink {vwt 
eplendowr). 

BaldilrdMdi. Bibaldxy, jargon. 
(Danish hoddeir^ tattle, datter.) 


The youngest and oome* 
liest of Charlemagne’s paladins; and the 
nephew of Sir Boland. 

^Baldwin (in Jeruecdem Belweivd). 
The reatless^id ambitious Duke oi Bo> 
logim. leader of 1«^X) horse in the i^ed 
Cbristifti army. He was Go^^y’Bro¬ 
ther ; not so tall, but very like 

Baldwin, the A$s (in. the tale of £eff‘ 
nard the Fox). _ In the third par^oTlne 
^ast-epio he is called Dr. BaldwUu« 
(Old German, bold/t'iend.) 

Bale. When bale i» higheet, hoot » 
nighest. When things have come to the 
worst they must neemi mend. 

Balearloa Tonneata. Hmn tor* 
menta means instruments lor throwing 
stones. C»sar (QoHm Wwy iv. 26) says: 

Fundie, tormentia, oagitUs hoetee pro- 
wUet'e.'" The inhabitants of the Balearic 
idands were noted slingers, and indeed 
owe their name to this shu. (Greek, 
balloj to cast or hurl.) Pronounce Bal- 
e-ar%-ea. 

e 

Balfeur of Bnrlsgr. Leader of the 

Covenanters in Scott’s OH MwFidHt^, a 
novd (1816).^ 

Balios. (^ssHobsb.) « 

Bailaar’da or BolisAnSSf'^Boge'ro’s 
sword, made bv a soroeesM capa^ 
of cutting throngh midhantiw SjahstiMSe^ 

„ “WlHiBallsiirea'sstlfbteSmiow ' 

Kor helm, nor shield, nor cunm eonld n^'sltv 

Ballatraiia. Kanoir i^pertsqM in* 
the form of a cross In tiie walls of .an«>’ 
dent casU^, through which aroas»how« 
men disdiaiged ihour arrows. 


(in Gritmtto jFWriWf). T)i^ 
basest knight in the Sadwen mmp '' 

Billkmeana the jia4ie 
furrows (Anglo-Saxoib dekttf f bess^, a 

across the oeffidfe 
the balk is &e pbrt not 
plough, therefore bc^ 
leave untouched, or to diM] 

Td^Mke a Mk, To i 
the d^:in plonghing. < 1 
apppiBt, to withbold deodU_^„, . 

Jb mokd « 6iai£t of good wt/mAt '!*b 
throw away k good diance. « :<, . 



dMM 


One who from an eminenoe 
balks or directs fishermen where shoals 
of herrings have gathered togeth^ 
(Anglo-Saxon, hak-an, to shout.) 


The Queen of Shebaror Saba, 
who visited Soldlnen. {Al KOi'an, c. ii.) 


To etnJee the hall under the 
line. To fail in one’s object. The al¬ 
lusion is to the game of tennis, in which a 
line is stretched in the middle of the 
court, and the players standing on ea^ 
side have, with thdr rackets, to knock 
it alternately over the line. 

** Tbow but stricken tbe imll under tbe Ud«."— 
John HeymoOea Wevkt (Lendun, 1566), 

To take the btdl More the bound. To 
anticipate on opportunify; to hei over- 
hasty. A metaphor from orideet, as 
when a hatsman runs up to meet the 
ball at full pitch, before it bounda. (Sec 
BaiuE.) 

Btdl ^ Fortune (A). One tossed, 
likea bau, from pilkff to post; one who 
has experienced many vicissitudea of 
fortune. , 

“ brown bad l^nfntm IniaBOy a ladlftir fortuiio 
to spnru i»t."-<Mi' IFaMcr SpoU: Hup Mannerittp, 
clmp. xxl. . 

The ball is with you. It is your ttiru 
now. 

To have the boll at your feet. To have 
a thing in one’s power. A metaphor 
frmn foot-ball. 

“ We bare tbe IwU at our feet; aud, If Lite 
government will allow it. , . weoau nowcms'i 
out tiie retieltion.''—Zord.luoSlaitd. 

To keep the ball a-roUU^. To con¬ 
tinue without intermission. To keep 
the fun alive; to keep Ae matter going. 
A mefttphor from the ^utne of iMuidy, 
or kjeude laerots. 

“It hRuseia tlmt ke^ tbe ball rolling [ilio 
Servian and Batewian War, Isas, fomented and 
eno^w^^ ^ Roaetab ageute}.*’— 

2b keep the ball Not to let oou- 
venatioiitor fnn flag j to keep the thing 
going. A metaphor taken from severm 
games played with balls. ^ 

np * keep tbe ImII 

2b the bad: To leadwff the first 
•dsiBob kt a b«dl. (Etalisn, to 

daato.) ‘ 

T—T. The three golden baUs. The 
(Uabtom of 8t Kieholto, who is saiA to 
have given three ptontes of gold to three 
.v^&iisbNal to eoaUe fhdin to xnaiTp. 
•As IheoeKDiisaiioa of toeif^ 
t||eypeidta;wyiepi«mittoreSgo}^ 
punning device on \te name. Be 
this, nowe^, ak it may, it is from the 
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Lombard family (the first great money¬ 
lenders in England) that the sign has 
•Ku appropriated by pawnbrokers. ( See 
for another account.) 

means, strictly, a song to 
dance-music, or a^sdbg sung while 
dancing. ^Italian,- baltare, to dance, 
ballata, our hallad, ballet [?.».]). 

wiinwi ** het me make the ballade, 
and who will may make the laws.^* 
Andrew Eletcher of Saltoun, in Scot¬ 
land, wrote to the Marquis of Montrose, 
“I b&ew a Tery wise man of Sir 
Christopher Musgrave's sentime^. He 
believed, if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws ” (1703). 

BaUambMigJaa (The Straits of). A 
sailor’s joke for a place where he may 
lay any wonderful adventure. These 
straits, he will tell us, are so narrow 
that a ship cannot pass through without 

S ing the tails of the monkeys which 
the traes on each side of the 
» strait; or any other rigmarole which his 
fancy lAiy conjure up at the moment. 

Ballwit. A man of no ballast. Not 
steady; not to be depended on. Un¬ 
steady os a ship without ballast. A 
similar phrase ts, “The man wants 
ballast.” 

Balle. Prendre la balle au bond 
(French). Strike while the iron is hot; 
make hay while the sun shines. The 
allusion is to pertain games at ball, 
which must be struck at the moment of 
the rebound. * 

Remoyer la ^aUedqwilqtdun(f^tetifSt!i). 
To pay one off in his own coin. Liter* 
ally, to strike back the ball to the 
sender. 


'BaSlmu^kaia (Bon Antonio). Intended 
for Anthony Munday, the dramatist. 
(Ben Jonson, The Case AUe/i'edfktaraxA^,) 


Baltot (pronounce bal-lay). A. 
%eatrical representation of some adven¬ 
ture or intrigue by pratomime and 
dancing, a^ltazari'ui, airectqi of music 
to Caprine de* Medici, was the in¬ 
ventor of modmn ballets. ^ 


lUtBUftl CMtof#, Oxford, founded in 
1263, by John de Baliol, Knight (fisther 
of Bfdiol, Sing pf Sooted). 

Bfaiwm pUol). Metaphorically, 
a f eelir, emit to asoertaiB pubfio 


'*Tbe ritofc twUena test from .... bwebowa 
[the ■enCer] maMiraotlon of the wind, sad be 
BOW trims bis wUs accordingly.”—AeiesMMa 

paraarofh, January, IBSS. 


BttUoon Poat. During the siege of 
Paris, in 1871, fifty-four balloon poets 
were dispatched, carrying tvA)-and-a- 
half million letters, weighing ten tons. J 

(French, baume). Contraction 
of balsam (q.v.). The Balm of Gilead 
= the balsam of Gilead. 

Is there no balm t» Gilead ?. Is there 
no remedy, no consolation, not even in 
religion \ • 

Bldmnwhnpple. A stupid, cffmtiuate 
Scottish laird in Scott's JFaverley, a 
novel (1805). • 

Bnlindiino (Lord) was behead^, 
hut tiie executioner at the first stroKe 
cut only half through the nock, and (we 
are tola) his lordship turned round and 
grinned at the bungler. 

n^iiwimg' or Gram. The sword of 
Siegfried, foiged by WieWhd, the Vulcan 
of the Scanamavians. Wieland, in a 
trial of merit, clove Amil'ias, a brother 
smith, througn steel helmet and armoui', 
down to the waist; but the cut was so 
fine that AmUias was not even aware 
that he was wounded till ho attempted 
to move, when he foil into two pieces. 
(Scandinavian mythology.) 

tellliy* I am going to the balmy 
~i.e. to “ Balmy sleep; ” one of Dick 
Swiveller’s pet phrases. (Piekens^ Old 
Curiosity Shop.) ^ 

(To put on the). In 
prison means to feign insapity;' 
and the Imy Ward ” is the prison 
ward in which the insonsi real or feigned, 
ore confined. 

BalallMirlU. ,A land occumed by 
projectors. (Sw^: Gulliver's Travels.) 

Baltlia’Mr. One of the kings of 
Cologne—«.«. the three Magi, who came 
from the East to pay reverence to the 
infant Jesus, The two otheiThiagi were 
Melchior and Gasper. 

Bslttn* The Mediterranean of the 
norih (Bwedidi, ; Danish, beel^; 
iSatin, tolMtws ; Skiglish, belt), the sea of 
the^Befta.” • 

BuMMte (Thv Rev. Mieah). A 
Seol^ Frmbytei^ minister, full of 
fossilised national ^judices, out both 
klod<:heBrted and sincere. (Galt .’Annals 
^ thesBerisky a novel (1821).) 

. BMMMmw A {Hcture or of 

the Jesuit swaddled (Italian, 

a little ooy). The most cele- 
hsated is that in the chimfii of Sta. 
Maila, in the Ara Cceli of Bqme. 
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BamItoo'oladM (4 syl.). Pictures 
of groteaaue scenes in low life, such as 
country wakes, penny weddiuffB,%ad so 
on. llhey axe so called from tne Italian 
word bamboeeio (a cripple), a nickname 
given to Pieter van Laer, the first Dutch 
minter of such scenes, distinguished in 
Uome. 

*Ba]Alloo'olo or Bainhocjte. f See 
MicHaEn-AlfoBiiO des Bajcsoobbs.) 

BamBoo'Sle. To cheat by cun£ng, 
or daze with tricks. 

“the ttiird rellneinent otiservalile la tUe letter 
I Bend coDsiBtB of the choice of celbtln 
wards luvented hy suine pretty teUowsfSueii as 
iMolier, Iwmhoozle . . . aud kidnm . . . some (tf 
which are now Btrutfullnif for the totrue, and 
others are in iHissesSluu of \t''~8vnjt: The Tatter 
CHept, SH, 17101. 

To bamboozle into (doing something). 
To induce by trickery. 

To bamhoozla one out of mnething. To 
get sometliing by trickery. 

Bampton Xieotnrea. Founded by 
the Rev. John Bampton, canon of Salis* 
bu^. He left an estate to the university 
of Oxford, to pay for eight divinity lec¬ 
tures on given subjects, to be preached 
at Great St. Mary’s, and printed after¬ 
wards. 

' Ban. A proclamation of outlawry; 
a denunciation by the church (Angfo- 
Sax^, ge-baUf a proclamation; verb, 
ge-bannan). 

Marriage mns. {See Ba^pfS.) 

, To ban is to make a proclamation of 
outlawry. To banieh is to froclaim a 
man an exile. {See Bakdit.) 

Lever le ban et Parriire ban (French). 
To levy the ban was to call the kinff’s 
vassals to active service; to levy we 
airthe ban was to levy the vassals of a 
suzerain or under-lord. . ' 

" Le mot ban, qui afgnifle henAiAre, M dinilt de 
rapiwl teit par le 8ei(r»8ur a sea vasaanx pour lea 
couvtMiuer sniiB win vtendnrd. On diatinaitait te 
ban coinpaaS dea vasBaux iminediata, aui etaient 
cunvoquttS par le rot lulinSine, et \arr1M ban, 
coiii|H)b 6 dea Aaaaux pnnvrxiii^ par leMra 
tiaeraint."—J*ottilleti /Metfoftnafrd crirwteire.^. 

BuMBber. {See under Beavb.) 

Bam'mi, A temtoay mider a ban 
(lord), from the lllyri^am word began, a 
lord. The Turks gave tide title to the 
lords of frontier proTit^W.||r. the 
Banat of Croatia, which irtet fonns part 
of the kingdfun of llungary. 

BaabniT. A Banburg-rndn^^al a 
Furi^n {Ben Jonten ); ahigoi. From the 
reignac^ to that ef dliliUie H. 

Banbury was noted for its pteW fid 
PuritoisMmd its rdigions “ zeil;** * 

At thin 08 Banburg eheeite. Xa jStdt 
BrmPM JUntertainmmt we read,*'Ton 


are like a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paringand Bardolnb compares Slender i 
to Banbury cheese Qim'y Waives, hJiab 
The Banbury cheese is a rich^Bl^ 
cheese about an inch in thickness. 


Baaoo. Sitting^ in Banco. Sittings 
of the Superior Court of Common Law 
in its own bench or court, aud not in 
circuit, as a judge of Misi Bt'im {q.v,). 
(Baneib Itahau for “bench” or “seat 
of justice.”) 

So much banco—i.e. so much hank 
money, as distinguialied from ourrrat 
coin. At Hamburg, etc., currency is in¬ 
ferior 4o “ bank money.” (Not money 
ui the bank; but the fictitious value set 
on cash by bankers.) 

Baaeua Begins.' The king's or 
queen’s bench. Banem Cotnmunts, the 
bench of common pleas. 

Bsndsw’a or Bsndsnns. Apocket- 
handkertbief. It is an Indian word, 
propmiy applied to silk goods, but now 
restrictM to cotton handkerchiefs having 
a dark ground of Turkey red or blue, 
with little white or yellow spots* (Hin- 
dh, bandhnU, a mode of dyemg.) 

BandlmsE. He cotnee out of a hand- 
box—i.e. he is so neat and precise, so 
carefully got up in his dress aud person, 
that he looks uke some company dress, 
carefully kept in a bandbox. 

Neat 08 a bandbox. Neat as clothes 
folded and put by in a bandbox. 


BsndlMac Plot {The). Bapin {His- 
torg of England^ iv. 297) tells us that a 
bandMX was sent to thg lord-treasurer, 
iu Qufien Anne’sreign, mth three i^itou 
charged and eo<&ett, the triggers being 
tied to a pack-thread fastenid to the 
lid. When the lid was lifted, the [dstols 
would go off, and shoot the rorson who 
opened the liu. He adds tnat [deaol 
Swift happened to be by at the time, and 
seeing the pack-thread, cut it, thereby 
saving the life of the lord-treasurer. 

“ Two ink-horn tone ynnr Wbiga Jld fill . 
With gnnpowiier anti teadi 
Which .with two aerpeata nrndo of qnfIL 
Ton In a handbox mldt 
A tindsr-box there was heside* 
wMoh had A msser to it, 

To which the very BtrlBs wasIrM 
That ims desisned ttTIo It.'* 

Pkn upon Plot cshout 17 U). 


Holro. Pro^ly. bheh 
band; mBiaphorically, i|i| Vandtfl So¬ 
ciety. Those capitaluts t|qt honi^t up 
the ^iarardi prq^y eodbdi[ife(t.ln the 
zeTbiyttoa wete so eaUed, 
oeoiiMSQ tl^ reoklessW nuBed down 
eitcieBAbaildhigs and devxcyed relics of 
grfiat antiquity. 
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Bandit, plural banditti or bandits, 
properly means outlaw (Italian^ bandito, 
Jaamshed. men pronounced "banned”). 

outlaws very often became 
robo^, the term soon, came to signify 
banded highwaymen. ^ 

Banda. Clerical %inds are a relic of 
the ancient amice, a square linen tippet 
tied about the neck of priests during the 
administration of mass (Discontinued 
by the parochial clergy the latter part of 
the 19th century, but still us^ by 
clerics on the Contiuent.) 

Zeffal bands are a relic of the wide col* 
lars which formed a port of the ordinary 
dress in the reign of Henry VIU., and 
which were especially conroicuous in the 
reign of the Stuarts. In the showy days 
of Charles 11. the plain bands were 
changed for lace ends. 

“ Tbe cigbtU Henry, m I understand, 

Was the Orst vrltioe that ever wure a hand." 

John Tuylor, the Water Poet (tSS0>UB4). 


Bandy. I am not goi^ to bandy 
words with your-i.e. to dilute about 
words. The reference is to a gome 
called B^dy. The players have each a 
stick wuh a crook at the end to sirike a 
wooden or other hard ball The boll is 
bandied from side to side, each party 
trying to beat it home to the opposim 
goal. (Anglo-Saxon, bendan, to bend.) 

“The hat was called a handy from its heiiig 
l>oni ."—Popular AuiiguUiei) (article "Oulf," 
1). 53tl). 

Base really means ruin, death, or 
^destruction (Anglo-Saxoh, bana, a mur¬ 
derer) : and " I will be his bone,” means 
1 will ruin or murder him. Bane is, 
therefore, a moftal injury. 

“ My bane and antidote are hoili before it. 

Tnie reword] iu a moment brinpre me to an end. 

But tniB [Plato] aatiures mo I snail never die." 

JMumt: Goto, 

BangolrlAii ChmtroTeiw. A theo¬ 
logical paper-war stirred up by a sermon 
preached March 31st, 1717, before Qeorge 
1., by Dr. Hoadly, Bishop oi Bangor, 
on the text, " My kingdom is not of this 

E orld.” The bwt reply is by Law, in a 
ries of letters to Moadly, 

Baag-itp, or Slap-bang, l^t-rate, 
t^umping^as a ‘'^thumping"legacy.” 
It is a slang punning monym of 
thumping or striking. Sffip-bang is 
double bang, or doubly striking. 

V Baayiui (.4). A loose 
coaf (Anglo-Indian). 

“ Hta coat was hro^isb black perbapcfilyMra 

In sammer time e^nyan loose be word.” • 
boinM; .riadaem's Story (atantt'ls)*. 

Bul aa Di||m [Ban-yav^. Di^ white 
no meat is ser^ to a snip a Siew. The 


term is derived from the Banians, a class 
of Hindu merteants, who carried on a 
most eatensive trade with the interior of 
Asia, but being a casto of the Yaisya, 
abstained from the use of meat. (Sans¬ 
krit, banij, a merchant.) 

Wn-nir- A money-chauger’s bench or 
table. (Italian banco or banco,) 

Bank <of a Biwer. .Stand with 
you{ bank to the source, ana face to the 
sea or outlet: tlie left bank is Tm your 
left, and right bank on your right hand. 

Sisters of the Bank, i.e. of the hahk- 
sidf, the brothel quarter” of London. 
J^oW removed to a different qnartir, 
and divided into "North” and "South.” 

“On tbis side of tbe Bitnke was Boinetimcs tbe 
bordello or stewee."—Aftoic: Swvty, 


Baakruirt. Money-lenders in Italy 
used to display the mouay they had to 
lend out on a banco or bench. When 
one od these money-lenders w’as unable 
to continue business, his bench or coun¬ 
ter was broken up, and he himself was 
spoken of as a bancorotto — i.e. a bank¬ 
rupt. 

Baaikslde. Fart of the borough of 
Southwark, noted iu the time of Shake¬ 
speare for its theatres and retreats of the 
aemi-monde, called "Sisters of the 
Bank.” 

“ Come, I will send tor a whole conch or tWo of 
Bankside ladles, aud w* will ke jot ial."—Baa. 
dolph ; THt Jfaiss’ X«oftii.y Olass. 


Bwpfclp Bone. A learned hprse,' 
called Morocco, belonging to one Banks, 
in the reira of Queen Mizabetb. It is 
said that ois shoes were of silver. One 
of his exploits was " the ascent of St. 
Paul’s stc^le.” 


Baa'lUltsnM CiVik A literary club 
which takes its name from George Bon- 
natyne, to whose industry we owe the 
preservation of tery much ofathe early 
Scotch pMtn. It waainrtatutedinl823 
bv Sir wolm Scott, and had for its 
object the , publication of rare works 
illustrative pi Scotch history, poetry, 
and ffmeml: literature. The club was 


dksel^ in 1869.* 


_ .s peik-'pn a 

(AturiOHSoteB^ fatuju 
bawi^j Italia^ 
bafimbrs*), 


meoe of cloth. 
Latin, pannus; 
bandiera; French, 
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Satyek-sheriff and is kept in the Eyah 
moaque of ConBtantdn<^e. 

The two black banners borne beibre the 
Califs of the house of Abbas were called 
Night and Shadow. 

^The sacred banner of France is the 
Oridamme 

jianner^ tn churches. These are su8< 
pended as tliank>ol!erin^ to Ged. Tltose 
m St. Georga^s Chapel, Windsor, Hemry 
yil.’s Qhapel, Wesminster, etc., aw to 
indicate that toe knight whose banner is 
hung up, avows himself devoted to God’s 
service. • 

dewneret. One who leads his vaitBah 
to battle under his own banner. A 
knight made in toe field was called a 
bonneretj because the diief ceremony 
was cutting or tearing off the pointed 

ends of his banner. 

• 

Baimlbre. Cent ans hanniitYf cent 
ans eivtere. The ups and-downs of life. 
A grand, seigneur who has had his 
banner carried before him for a century, 
may come to drive his hand>banrow 
through toe streets as a costermonger. 

Hftnnibre# 11 faut Ut eimx et la 
banniere pour Pat'otr. If you want to 
have him, you must m^e a ffeeat fuss 
over him—you must go to meet him 
with cross and banner, ^*alUr au devant 
de ltd avee tm croix et la banniireJ* 


Banim o/ Miirrla^ « The puUi- 
, cation in the parish ^ureh for three 
successive Sundays of dtt Ihteided mar¬ 
riage. It is made after toe Second 
Lesson of tha Moining Service. To 
announce the intention u called'**Fnb- 
lishing the banns,” from words 1 
publito toe banns of marriage between 
. . . (Anglo-Saxon, f/e^nttan, to 
proclaim, to announce). 

7b forbid the bam*. To object to the 
psopose^marriage. 

“ And a (letterjB|te did poor Sfaria deserve than 
ti> have a 1«iins lorliidden by the oorate of (be 
pariah who pulitlabed tbem.''~Mmiet amtUmmr 
UilJoumetf. 


Boiuiiiet used at one time to mean 
the dessert. Thus, Taylbir;" toe 
Pennyleet .Pidjgrim^ says: ” Onv Sito hnd 
second course being thresmcne.ctoihes 
at one boor^and after %i|IL 0*^9 a 
banquet.” ^rentft, battfuel;, 
bench or table. We use “ 0% 

for a meal or feast, as <^toetoto«^ 
bake# meats did eoldly 
toe in&rr^;e table,” i.e. fiwto) ' 


*'Alter avn^ * . 
abuiidaiice of wine.' 




A hangttei of brine. A flood of tfsos* 
bean wu charged to overflowiag, an< 


forced iato my eye# a bnnqnet of brine."—C. 
Thomaon: AuUmoifraphy, p. 308 . 

Bna'flttOi. A Scotch general of rtaJ^ 
extraction, who obtainedseveral vi^itmos 
over the Highlanders and Danes m the 
reign of Donald Yll. He was murdered 
by the order of Mtobeth, and lus ghost 
haunted the guilty usurper. {Shake¬ 
speare: Macbeth.) 

Bmiihae. *1116 supposed domestic 
rairit of certain Irish or Highland 
Scottish families, supposed to tue an 
interest in its welfare, and to wail at 
toe death of one of the family. The 
Welsh* ” Cyhyraeth ” is w* sort of 
Banshee. 

V The distinction of i Banshee is 
allowed only to families of pure Milesian 
stock. (Q^lic, ban-eifk, a woman- 
fairy.) 

Bwatant. A Httle bantam cock. A 
little plucky fellow that will not he 
buQied by a person bigger than bimself. 
The bantam cock wiU encounter a dung¬ 
hill cock five times his own weight, and 
is therefore said to have a great soul in < 
a little hody.^* The bantam onginaily 
came from Bantam, in Java. 

Banting. Doing Banting. ^Reducing 
supertiuous fat by living on meat ^t, 
and abstaining from beer, farinaceous 
food, and vegetable according to the 
method adopts by William Banting, a 
London cabuet-makor, once a very fat 
man {born 1796, died 1873). The word 
was introduced about 1864. 

Bantling. A diild. Mahn suggests 
toe German, bdnkliny, a basmrd. 
(Query, handling, a littlh one ip swadd- 


_._ A Hindfi shopkeeper. In 

Bengal it denotes a native who manages 
toe monpy concrnns of a Eur^an, and 
also serves as an interpreter, to Madras 
such an agent is called Dubash.(i.s. one 
who can speak two langusgei^. {Sm 
BAXtiAH Dats.) 

Bap or Bapleomt ,.' An imaging 
idol or symbol, whiokthe Tenmlamwsrs 
saidio cMplay in their mjvteitotis jjstes. 
3he word is a ocatimtien of Jtodiomet. 
(Trento* Oid Spamto, Meda- 

w*<.) ^ , ■ 

Baptaa (2 syL), Fr^^of toej 
dam O^io, wfiost midiight x^es 
Bore so obseene toai toer Wilted evea 

____ __j, __toe Oreefc 

vm^ Awls, to watob beew toinr bathed 
> totoMNe in toe most emtninate man¬ 
ner. {Iwmtd, fl. 91.) 



Baptist 


Baptist. John the Baptist. His 
symbol is a sword, tho instrument by 
<;;^icb he was beheaded. 

Bar. The whole body of barristers ; 
as bench means the ‘whole body of 
bishops. ^ « 

“A iHuner wrb given to the EngllBli Bar."-'77<a 
Timet. , 

Bar, excepting. In racing phrase a 
man will bet “Two to one, b^ one,” 
that is, two to one against any horse in 
the field with one exception. The word 
means “ barring out ” one, shutting out, 
or deban ing one. 


At the bar. As the prisoner at' 
the bar, the prisoner in the dock before 
th^udge. 

Ti-ial at bar, i.e. by the full court of 
judges. The bar means the place set 
apart for the business of the court. 

> To he called to the bar. To be admitted 
a barrister. The bar is the partition 
separating the seats of the nenchers 
from the rest of the hall. Students 
baring attained a certain status used to 
be called from the body of the hall 
within ^e bar, to take part in the 
proceedings of tho court. To disbar is 
to discam from the bar. Now, “to be 
called within the bar ” means to be ap¬ 
pointed king’s (or queen’s) counsel; and 
to disbar means to expel a butirister 
from his profession. 

Bar, in heraldry. An honourable or¬ 
dinary, consisting of two parallel lines 
drawn across the shield and containing 
a fifth part of the field. 

“A liHrre ... Is dmw’iie ertliwai't the e»- 
cnchiiii ... It cvStaineth the Afth part ut the 
Heraldry. 

A Bar sinister in an heraldic shield 
means one drawn the reverse way; that 
is, not from left to right, but from right 
to loft. Popularly but erroneously 
supposed to indicate bastardy. 

Bar {Th'ial at). The examijlgttion of 
a difficult cause before the four judges 
in the superior courts. 

’’BaralMM. The hero d£ Marlow's 
tragedy, The Jew of Malta. 

" A mere wesster, hrnn^bt in wieh * htrge 
iwlnied mne. ... He kills lusimrt.jtolsoMwlHile 
nunnenesiiioents luferiMl uMchinca. , . C. 
Lamb. • 

Bar«ta*rla. Sancho Panza's islaad- 
city, over which he was appointed go¬ 
vernor. Th% table was paresided over 
by Doctor Pe^ Bezio de A^e'ro, Who 
caused every ^ish Jet upon the hoard to 
be removed witl^t bemg tasted—sonih 
becai^tse they he|^ the bmod, and others 
because they cfluled it; some for one iU 
effect^ and some for another; so that 


94, « Barbary 

Sancho was allowed to eat nothing. The 
word is from harato (cheap). 

“Tlie bleat was put on tlw table, anil whiskcA 
away, like Sanctao’s iusuguiaiion least at Bara- 
tnria.”— Thackeray. 

Barfttliroii. A deep ditch behind 
the Acropolis of Athens into which 
malefactors were thrown: somewhat in 
the same way as criminals at Borne we^e 
cast from the “ Tarpeian E^ck.” 

Bdurli. An arrow. The featheors under 
the beak of a hawk were called barb 
feathers (beard feathers). The point of 
an arrow has two iron “ feathers,” which 
stick dbt so as to hinder the extraction 
Of the arrow. (Latin, barha^ a beard.) 

N.B.—The barb is not the feather on 
the up|)er part of the shaft, but the 
hooked iron point or head. 

Barb. A Barbary ste^d, noted for 
docility, speed, endurance, and spirit. 
{See Bab3£P Stbeds.) 

BarlMurL Qttoduonfec^runtBarhari, 
feee'runt Barberi’ni (What the barbarians 
left standi^, Barberini contrived to 
destroy). Pope Barberini robbed tho 
roof of the Pantheon to build the Bald- 
acchi’no, or canopy of St. Peter’s. It is 
made entirely of bi'onze, and weighs- 
ninety tons. 

Barbarlaaui is ceiiainly not derived 
from the Latin barba (a be%^), os many 
suppose, because it is a Oraek word, and 
has many onalOTOUs ones. Tlie Greeks 
and Bomfibs called all foreigners %ar- 
bariana (babblers; men v^o spoke'a lan¬ 
guage not uodenttood by tnem); the Jews 
callM them Gentilca (other nations); 
the Buasiatts Oatiaka (foreigners). The 
r^oachful meaning crept in from the 
natural egotism of man. It is not very 
long ago that an Englishman looked 
with cusdaiuful pi^ on a foreigner, 
and the French still retain 'much '3f 
the same national exclusivenoss. (&a 
WtmnEKBEBO.) 

“ If tben T know not the meining of the roi< e 
[iroi'da}, I ehall he to him Unit Hiawketli a Imr. 
mrlan [a fimiywr]. nnd he tlint BiWAketli wilt 
lien barmrisa unto me.”—l Cor. xiv. li. 
o 


{Bed~beard, similar to 
.^i^l.'^ The eurname of Frederick I. 
<a Oaniuaiy'<112t-1290). Also Khair- 
eddin Barbarossa, a famous corsair of 
the rixteeuth century. 

Bwl&Bry, St. liarbaru, the pJ;ron 
saint ol arsenals and powder magffinnes. 
Herf^W delivered W up to Marxian, 
giQwentor of Nicome'dia, for bei^ a 
Chris^aa. After rite had been subjeoM 
to the most cruel tortures, her uxmatnxal 
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father wa$ about to strike off her head, 
when a lightning flash laid him dead at 
her feet. Henoe, those who invoke 
saintB select St. Barbary in thunder¬ 
storms. . (^ike Basbb.) 

Roan Barbary. The favoxnite horse 
of Biohard II. {See HoBas.) 

“ O, bow It yearned my heart wben 1 beheld 

In Londoit acreeta tmi roionation do}’, 

w^eu Bolinffbroke rode on roan Barl»ry i 

That boree that tbou [Btob. II.] ab often hast 
Itestrid, 

That bosse that I so carefully hare dreaMt." 

Bhaket/pean: Siekard It., v. 5. 

^ar'^Moa. A fiend mentioned by 
Sh^espeare in the Merry fTive^ of 

‘ J^ndeor, ii. 2, and in Henry V., in 1; 

“ Amaimnn sounds well, Luoifor well, BarlAsna 
well; yet they are , . . the names of Bends."— 
Merry wivea. 

B«rlMunir« (or Bltte-Beard). See 
“ Punclde Prize Novelists,” by Thack- 
.eray. , 

Barbe ^Sie.). The mwder-room in a 
French ship; so called from St. Barbara, 
the patron saint of artilleiy. Bab- 

BAfiT.) 

A barbe de fou apprend-on d raire 
(French). An apprentioe is taught to 
shave on the chin of a fool. 

Tel a fait sa barbe^ qui n*eet ^ beau 
die (French). Tou may waste naif the 
^y on making your toilet, and yet not 
come forth on Adonis. You cannot 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. Not 
every block nill make a Mercury. 

' “ Heap lying cnris a niillbin on ySur head. 

• On socks, a cubit liigb, plant your proud tread, 

Yoa're Just what you are—Chat's amabout it." 

Ooethe: Faust iDr. Anstsr), p. 1S3, 


Barlbeone fS syl). A West Indian 
dish, consisting of a hog roasted whole,, 
stuffed wiUi spice, and hasted with 
Madeira wine. Any animal roasted 
whole is so called. 


" Oldfield, with more than barpy fbroat snbdiieil, 
Cries, ‘Bend me, ye gods, a whole bog har- 
liecued l ’" Pope; Satirea, 11. fS, aS. 


StMd (a -oormption of 
barded). A horse in armour. (French, 
bardif capaurisoned.) 

*' And now. Instead of monnting harbPd steeds 
To fright the souls of teaiTuladversanet, 

He cajiers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 

To the lascivious pleasin^t a lute/' 

Shakespeare : Tnekata iUn act i 1 . 

Barbel. laliD, barbellue (the barbed 
fislO; bo called from the^^bales, or 
fleshy appendages ^Aund the mouth. 

Barbeltote. AsectofOnostica, Their 
first igmortal son they colled Baflhelofh, 
omauaient, eternal, and inoonvqptihle. 
He enaendered light by the instrtament- 
ality oip hrist.anflior ci Wisdom. Ptma 
WfadanTspraw and 

Alitdgendii, Ad^ (male and 


and from.Adam, ipatter. The first 
angel created was the Holy Qhoat, 
from whom nirang the first jprinoe^ 
named Protarchontls, who marriM Af^ 
rogance, whose offspring was Sin. ** 


Barber. Ermy^rher knows that 

“ Omnibus notum tonsorllnia" 

f[ornee • I SaHret, VI1.8. 

In Rome the tonetri'na or barbers’ shops 
were the fashionable resort of loungers 
and idlers. Here every scandal was 
known, and ell the talk of the town was 
repeated. 

Barbw Poet. Jacques Jasmin, lost 
of the Troubadours, who was a barber 
of Gascony. (1708>186i.) 


Barber’* Pole. .The gilt knob at the 
end represents a hniss basin, which is 
sometimes actually suspended on the 

S ole. The basin has a notch cut in it to 
t the throat, and was used for latheriug 
customers who came to be s^ved. The 
pole represents the staff held by persons 
m venesection; and the twospind ribbons 
painted round it represent the two bon¬ 
dages, one for twisting round ihe aim 
previous to blood-lettmg, and the other 
for binding. Barbers used to be the 
surgeons, but have fallen from ’'their 
hi^n estate ” since science has made its 
vcnce ” to be heard on high.” 

N.B.—The Barlmrs* Hall stood in 
MoukweU Street, Cripplegate. The lost 
barber-surgeon in London was Mi^lo- 
ditdi, of Great Suffolk Street, in the 
Borough. He died 1821. 

“To tills year" fUMTl, uu-b WoTnum . . . 
“ belongs the BHr>ier*Snrgeuu' inccnre of Henry 
(VIll.) groittiug a charter wi too Corporation, 
rbe Htrliers and snrgSons orlmndon, originally 


_ . _ ny of 

liresenting them with a new charter wtalon Is 
commemorated by Hollielu's picture, now in their 
tali in Munkwell Street." 


Bftrbloaa (The) or Barbaean, The 
outwork intended to defend the draw¬ 
bridge in a fortified town or castle 
(iSrendi, barbaeane). Also an opening 
or loophole in the wall of a fortress; 
t^ugh which guns may be fired. 

BarblSr. Vn barMer rise Veutre 
Cfteadb!), Caw me and I’ll oaw fhee. 
One good luip Reserves aaotiter. One 
harbw ffiares another. 


Baroaral* (3 syl.). A hong, sung hv 
Venetian harearolL m row their 
ggndolas. (Italian, Ar^!^&,itb(mtii)an.) 

Bvrualawt (A), iXfidiu* piece of 
wtivet list the neck, or teutll neck«tie, 
made at Batoelone, ana oommoa ia 
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England in the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Also a neckoloth of 
m^ome bright colour, as red ifrith yellow 
spQts. 

“ And nn this bandkercbtefso atercii and wliae 
.She pinned a Barcelona hlack and tltrlit." 

Peter PrtHter.' Portfulia (Dinah). 
“A double Barcelona urotected hie neck,"— 
.S'coM; Peueril of the Peak (/‘rf/atorv littter.) 

Bwr'olftywuu (AVd Bsbb'aks.) 

Bareo'AhebaJt or BwoboebabM 

(Shimeon). A fanatical leader of the 
Jews who headed a revolt of the Jews 
against the Bomans a.d. 132, took Jeru¬ 
salem in 182, and was slain l^ Julius 
Severus in an assault of Bethel, a.i>. 13A 
{Didot: Nouvelle Biographic Univeraetk.) 

"Shared the fall of the Antichriat Barco* 
cUelmh." ~Profeisor Seeley i fiece Komo, 

BardMuiUita. Followers of Bar- 
desanes, of Edessa, founder of a Gnostic 
soot in the second century. They be¬ 
lieved that the human body was ethereal 
till it became imhruted witn sin. Milton, 
in his Cofttm, refers to this 

" When Luat 

By unchnrte looks, loose seatiirea, and foul talk, 
Hut niosi iiv lewd and lanab acta of Bin, 

Lois in deflioinent to the Inward parts, 

The soul gQ)Ws clotted by contagion, 
liiiliudloH and imbrutes." 

Bardtt. The ancient German chant, 
which incited to war. 


Bfirdo da* Bardl. A wealthy Flor¬ 
entine scholar, father of Bomola, in 
George Eliot’s Bomola, a novtd (1863). 


Bardolpli. One of Falstaif’s inferior 
ofilcera Falstaif calls him the knight 
of the Dumiug lamp,” beotuse his nose 
was so red, and ms face so “full of 
meteors.” He is a low-bred, dru^en 
* swaggerer, without principle, and poor 
os a church mouse. (Mm'u Wives: 
Henry IF., i, ii) 

“We mint have lietter assurance for Sir John 
than Dardulf'a. We like not the seonrity.''—£erd 
Maeauiay. ^ 


^ Banda. The oldest bardic oomposi- 
^ons that have been preserved are of the 
fifth century; the oldest existing manu¬ 
script is the Bsalter ^ Oashei, a col¬ 
lection of kardio legends, oompBra in the 
ninth century by Oormac Mao Ouliiuui, 
bishop of Oowef and king ot Munster. 

Bard (jf Aim. Shakespeare, who wo#: 
bom and buried at Stratfcm-UTOn-Avoti. 
Also called 9 The hi^ of w tunes.” 
(1564-1616.) 

Bard of Ayrs^fe, Bobmt Bfuns. a 
native of Ayirii^ 0759-1796.) ^ 

Bard of Bom. ^oraas Oiunphell, 

author of The f^eamrestf Huati (1777> 
1844.) ^ V -a- V 


Bardofthelnuwination. MarkAken- 
side, aumoT of Pleasure of the Imagina¬ 
tion. (1721-1770.) 

Bard of Memory. Bogers, author of 
The Pleasures of Memory. (1762-1856.) 

Bard of Olney. Cowper, who resided 
at Olney, in Bucks, for many years, 
(I731-im) 

The Bard of Prose. '■ 

" He of the hundred tal«4of lore.” 

, Childe Barol^, ir. SO. 

i.e. Boccaodo. 

The Bard of By dal Mount. William 
Wordsworth; so called becausb Eydal 
lit was his mountain home. iUso * 
the **Poet of the Exonrsioo,” 

1 his principal poem. (1770-1850.) 
Bard of Twickenham. Alexander Fo^, 
who resiaed atTwickenham. (1688-1744.) 

Barebona Parllamant {The). The 
Parliament convened by^ Cromwell in 
1653; so called from Praise-God Bare- 
bone, a fanatical leader, who was a 
prominent member. 

Barefkead. Audacious, shameless, 
impudent. This seems to imply that 
social and good manners require con¬ 
cealment, or, at any rate, to veil the face 
with “wbite lies.” In IaMb. —retecta 
facie; in French—d rist^ decotwerP. 
Cassius says to his friend Bratus, “ If I 
have Teiled my looks . . .,” tlukt is, 
concealed my thoughts from you. ^ 

Barefbated. Certain monks and ' 
uun% who ttse sandals instead of shoes. 
The Jews and Bomans used to put off 
their shoes in monmiipg and public 
calamities, by way of hiumliation. The 
practioe is dmended by the command of 
our Lord to His disciples: ” Cany 
neither pnne^ nor scrip, nor shoes ” 
(Luke z. 4). 

Bare Ftdaa (Under) implies that the 
weather is rough and the wiiul 
that flib ship onlays no sails'^oh &e 
masts. Figuratively aj^lied to n man 
reduced to.we last extremity. Figura¬ 
tively, a ^singenuous person sails under 
bare pedes, 

* We wen scuddinn before s baevv g»te, nnder 
bare poIes.”-CliisA Marryat. 

BOrvala, Into the bargmn. In ad- 
d^iem tibieeeks; besidoi <wiiat was bar- 
igainedfor. 

To make the hmi of a bad bargain. To 
hear hdd. lode, or a had hargaiiL,with 
equaidai%. 

BmIiU Dogs in fkeir wild state never 
hm^; tiby howl, whine, and growl^ but 
do nfit bark. Barking is an aounired. 
habit;, and as only domsstioatep dogs 
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bark, this effort of a dog to speak is uo 
iudicati^ of a savage tmper. . 

Barking doga aeMom btte. Huffing, 
bouncing, hectoring fellows rardj pos> 
Hess cool course. 

French: “Tout chien qui aboye ne 
mord pas.” 

Lat%n “ Canes timidi vehementius 
lutrant quam mordent.” 

Italian; “ Ghn che abbaiatummorde.” 

Oermm : “Ein bellender hund beisst 
uicht leicht.” 

,D) bark at the moon. To rail at those 
^ in high places, as a dog thinks ^to 

* frighten the moon by baying dt it 
There is a superstition that it portendf 
death or ill-luck. 

“ I'd railier tie a d<>s, and Itay ttie luoon, 

Tliau siicti a Roman." 

Hhakeoprare: Jalitw Camr, Iv. a 

Jlia bark ia ^'orae than hia bite. He 
scolds and abuses I'oundly, but does not 
boar malice, or do mischief. The pro¬ 
verb says, “Barking dogs never bite.” 

Barker. A pistol, which barks or 
makes a loud report. 

Barktan. The famous black stone in 
the eastern comer of the Kaaba; it is 
feet in length, and is surrounded with a 
cft'cle of gold. The legend is that when 
Abraham wished to btmd the Kaaba, the 
stones came to him of tlieir own accord, 
and the pati^prch commanded til 

• faithful to kiss the Barktan# 

Barlakam. A hermit who acuverted 
Jos'aphat, on Indian prince. This Ger¬ 
man romance, %n^tfed Sarlaham mi 
Joaaphat, was immensely w^ular in the 
Middle Ages. It was written by Bndolf 
of Ems (13th century). 


Barley, :7b erg barleg. To ask fc^ 
truce (in children's games). Qwny, a 
of parley. 

o’ bis ousrterB, ibat'Sttin iiot cry 
iMirlej' la s brufKTc."-'£Kr W. Soott ; Wawrt^, yilL 


l^ley-tarae. Baxl^bi^; thati^ 

“Tbe cock nwy craw, tbs day may 4sw, 

, And u-e ws'll tasts tbe iMUier-lnw.'' 


Barlay Cvp. Ta wear kmi 
cap. To be to] vry orslj^. 
barley-bree. [uor got into 

head. 


^ _ John 0 t Sir ^ 

legeom.m A personification of nui|k M)uor.' 
The term nas been made pooudii^'^ 
Bobeirt ' ' - ; * *• 

"lMrirUwboIdrolm.Bsi*teyc(»nk4i 
Whet daigers cboa const mnto q« semwf?' ^ 

, ** AiTM; Test#’tot,lOO. 


Bariay-nww. A heap of barley 
housed, or where it is hous^ (Anglo- 
Saxon, motee, a heap; Italian, imteehio 
Spanish, mucko,)^ 

Baiiay Sngi^. Sugar boiled in a 
decoction of barley.* It is not now made 
BO, but with saffron', dugar, and water, 
flavoured with oil of citroii, orange, or 
lemon. 

Barley suear vms preimrod by boillns down 
ordinary Sttgar in a dottocMou of iPcarl-lNirtoy."— 
Knmleage (July (Kli, ISSS). 

Barmaelda (3 qrl.).' The word is 
used to express the uncertainty of things 
on, whMi we set our heart. As the 
beggar looked forward to a feast, but 
found only empfw ditiies; so many a 
joy is found to oa mere illusion when 
we come to partake of it. 

“ T(>.morrnw! the myateritnis nnknown sumc 

Who c. iee aloud,' Remcaib«' Bannecide I 

And tremble to be miw the rest.’" 

hongfaiow, 

Bar'mnotdtk Fmurt. A feast where 
there is nothing to eat; any illusion. 
Barmecide adcra Schac'abae, a poor, 
starving wretch, to dinner, ana set . 
before him an empty plate. “ How do 
.you like your soup ? ” asked the m^- 
chunt. “Excellently well,”*, relied 
Schac'abao. “Bid yon ever see whiter 
bread?” “Never, honourable sir,” 
was the civil answer. Wine was then 
brought In, and Schac'abae was pressed 
to drink, but excused himself by saying 
he wee always quamelsome in ms cups. 
Being over-^rsuaded, he fell foul of 
his fa^, end was provided wi^ food to 
his heart's content. (Arabian Nighta: 
Barbar'a^ixth Brother.)^ 

Bar'kiikM. Si. Bamabaa* Bag, June 
11. St. Barnabas was a fellow.labourer 
of St. Panl. His symbol is a rake, 
.because ^e 11th of June is the time of 
hay-harvest. 


BamnittM (3 syl). An Order of 
monks, so nailed because the church of 
St. BamtiiM, in Milan, was givm ta 
them to pruum hi. 'Ihey are am caBem 
“ Ganohs of St. Paul,” because the or^- 
nti ioehi^ittade a point of reading St. 

BATMlqb IW lec- 

ha' '^^mvenity m Cambridge, 
elMSted anhns%' on 8t. Barnabas’ Pay 
(June 11)) to Xseture on n^ihematics, 
phildiophy, rhetoric, and logif.^ 

A kalf-witted 
ladr j^ose ooDtpanion ^ is ' a raven. 
(JHekme; Bamatg Budge^) 

• Barkaole, The' Solan*goose. 
atrouge tales of this creature have arisen 



Bamaoles 


9.^ 


c Barratry 


Irom a tissue of blunders, llie Latin 
peimm'v.h> is a small limpet,'* and her- 
^oxtumiese, hemaca; French, Aar- 
naehe) is the Scotch brm~elake or “ Solan 
goose." Both words lieing corrupted 
- into " barnacle," it i^^natural to look 
for an identity of -nature in the two 
creatures, so it was given out that the 

g oose was the ofFspnng of the liini)et. 

ferard, in 1636, speiuu of "broken 
pieces of old ships on which is found 
certain spume or froth, which in time 
breodeth into shells, and the fish which 
is hatched therefrom is in shape and 
habit like a bird." « 

BanusolMU Placemen who stick to 
their offices but dp^ little work, like the 
barnacles which live on the ship but 
impede its progress. 


of doors, and each informed against the 
other. „ Sarah Millwood anq Oeorge 
Barnwell w.ere both hanged. (LiUo, 
1693-1739.) 

Baro-DeveL The great god of the 
gipsies. His son is named Alako. 

Baron properly means' a pi an (Old 
High Qermon, bare). term 

applied td a serving-st^Mi^th^ to a 
military chief, and ultim^dK^^ tq a lord. 
The reverse of tliis is sec^ m our word 
slave (a servile menial),' which is the 
Slt^ouic word slav (noble, illusirioris). 
Barems vel varvones dieuntur servi itiijli- 
tiim, qui utiqtte stultmimi sunt servi viae- 
Ueet stnltoruMu {Schohast.) (JSee Idiot.) 

Baron Bimg. Mine host, master of 
the beer bung. 


“TLie reiluttdsata w<iul«l l>e' Barnaolea' with » 
xcnKeatice . . . ami the witrk Ih> all the wurno 
iliine for these bunsera-'Qii.”—flTinebwnt/i Owlwjf 

lAllgUSt, 1888, p. ‘.MOl. 

Spectacles, or rather 
roading-gloHses; so called because in 
, shape they resemble tho twitohers used 
by f arrieft*8 to keep under restraint unruly 
horses during the process of bleeding, 
dressing, or shoeing. This instinimeut, 
former^ called a barnacle, consisting ox 
two branches joined at one end by a 
hinge, was :^xed on ^e horse's nose. 
Dr. ^thattr considers the word a cor-, 
I'uption of binoeUa (double'eyes), Latintf 
binuB oeuluB. Another sugg^ion is 
"binnacle," tbu cose on board ship m 
which the. ste^rii^ compass is placed, 
illuminated when it is darlc by a lamp. 

Bamardlnet A reckless, dissolute 
fellow, " fearless of what'spast, present, 
and to come." {Shakespeare: Measure 
Jbr Measutv.) 

Barn-lmrtten. Destructives, who, 
like the Dutchman of storv, would bum 
down their bams to rid themselves of 
the rats. 

Baniet. An epicure who falls in 
love with, and marries, a lady on accoiuit 
of her skill in dressing a dish of stewed 
carp. {Edwardy a novel by^. John 
Moore, 1790.) 


Manama, (Qsorge). 
zaoter in a prose tro^ 
George LiUo. He was a 


Th# chief eba- 
y, ao colled, by 
London appreni- 


who felTin with a wanton hi 


robbed his umcle, a rich graaier at Lud¬ 
low^ and beat out h|s bridns. Harihg« 
momy, Sar^.tumed him out 


Barcu MuneliaitBen Jpron. 3Ioohii~ 
kour-zn). Said to be a satire ou Brucp, 
the Abyssinian traveller, to whom the 
work was dedicated. The autlior was 
Baspfi, a German fugitive from the 
officers of justice, living in Cornwall 
(1785). The chief incidents were com¬ 
piled from various sources, such as the 
Menda’eia Midic^ula of J. P. Lange; 
Lucian’s Tiw History of Things i>i4- 
cai'tred in the Moon: Mabclais ; and the 
FoUte'io de Ambas Lis'boa, 

BwroB of Boeft Two sirloine left 
uncut at the backbone. The baron is the 
backpart of ^the ox, called in Danish, the 
rug. Jo^sely said to be a pun jjpon» 
baron and str loin. 

Bnrasia’ Wnr {J^e).^ An historical 
poem by Michael Drayton (1603). 

"TliepiutareB of Moi timer aiiA tbe (lueen.snd 
of Kdw«ni'»ontninc« iuto tlu: cs8llo,are siileuilid 
and •i>lnted."-HCtt»i})(ie;z. 

Barrahk BsmIc {Tlte). A lady who 
hangs on the sleeve of a military officer, 
attends all barrack f gtes of every descrip¬ 
tion, and is always ready to k«# up a 
dance,, dinner, or pimic, to please the 
officers on i^om she dances attendance. 

BmsHiOiiii ineans huts made of the 
btanoh#B of trees (Gaelic, ban\ the top 
of anything; bavs'aohy the top-branchei 
of tmes: wrraehady a - hut made of 
branches^ Our word is plural, indica¬ 
tive dC me<'’whole’^lleotiotn; but the 
li^enoh baraqus is singulaT. {Sie B. K. S.) 

.. Bmvnlry or Barreirg. Qui fait 
ba/redy barat lui vient (French). c\With 
vrhahH nUtasUie ye mete, it shall be 
to you again. 'Barratry is 
,f^se to one's rnnployers. ^ It is a 
sea^b^inn, and means the odmndssijDn of 
a irima on the owners or Insiirem of a : 


liy the captain or the crew. The 
'ffiud may consist of many phaaes, such 
M'desertmg the ship, sinlu^ faer^ failai- 
her carro, etc. The frendi have 
' other pTOveros to the same effect: as, 

■ Lti tritlurie veiiieniwe$^ toujoura dam 
fHattre. He .made a pit and ... is 
fallen intojhe ditch which he made. 
His misohief ^all return upon his own 
head.” (Featm vii. 14, IS, 16.) 

BatTOl Wwvr, Intoxication or ill* 
n^ from intemperance in drink. 

Barrall'a Blnaa. The 4th 

m called from the colour of their fooinw, 
and William Barrell, colonel of tlie 
raiment (1734-179iJ). Now called “Ihe 
King’s Own (Koyal Lancaster Kegi- 
meut).” They were called “Lions” 
from tlieir ba(}ge, The Lion of England, 

■ Barrette. rarlerdlabairelte(J?retxch). 
To give one a thump o’ Uie he^. The 
wora barrette means the cap worn by 
the lower orders. 

“ Kt inoi, je voiiiTaie 1>icu i>arter k tA barrette." 

UopUre: L'jkvare. 

It is also used to signify the ordinary 
birretta of eccleaiaBiacs and (ptQhably) 
of French lai^ers. Jl d n'equK chanean 
or la barrette. He has been muae a 
cardinal. 

“ IM iwK lul eiit 0} ait la barrette, msls elie no 
Ber\a qu’ a e faire inunrir cardinal. 
fi.iele (i« Louie XIV., cbap. xxxlz. 

Borrloa'de (3 syl.). To block up. 
The term rose in Trance in 1688, when 
* Henri de Guise return^ to Paris in 
defiance of thf ki^’s oraer. T^e khig 
sent for his Swiu Guards, and the 
PorisianB tore up the pavement, threw 
chains across the street^ and {died ttp 
bmrgjjs filled with eqxth end stones, 
bHRud which they shot do^ the Swiss 


bamcade w to stop up the stree 
these barrels. 

The day of the Barrioad^b'l.' 

^ 12% I8», w^ ^people 

forced Henri III. to See fronaPape, 

(2) fith, 1648, the ' 

,o4 the Fronde War. 

(0) July 27to, 1830, the ^ 
le grand, aemdn wtooh droa>e Cw 
from the throne. , 

(4) Febrm^ 24to, 1848. whiiff 


iKU 


24to. 1848,1 
to aDdicato 


m fntm 2|3rd, 1848, 

of Pmtis,' was ahot 


made his appeal to the people for re- 
election to the Presidency for ten yettoi. 

Barrier Tnnfy, November Sth, 1716, 
by which the Dutch reserved the right of 
holding garrisqifldn certain fortresses of 
the Spanish Netherlands. 

Barriklii. Jargon, words not under* 
stood. (Old French, baraeati, from the 
Breton, bdra gtvyn, “white br^,’^ 
taken os a type of barbarous words; 
modern French, baragouin, gibberish.) 

Barrlttg^i««it. A practice of barring 
the mlUter out of, the sohoolroom iu 
order to dictate terms to him. It was 
once common; but ip ndw numbered 
with post customs, luss Bdgowoiih has 
a tale so called. 

Barriatar. One admitted to plead 
at tiie bar; one who has been '* oatied 
to the bar.” The bar is the rail which 
divides the counsel from the aucUmtee, 
or the place thus endosed. Tautamomit 
to thu lood-ianreen <ff a bhureh^ which, 
separates the ohaucel from thu. rest of 
the building... Both these are relios of 
the ancient notion that, toe are an 

inferior order to the prcviJegeBl moss. 

V A ailk gown or liim#i§]; pleads 

mthin the bar, a |W|ro<«irout«r 
harrUtor pleads without ^ 

An Outer or lHter JI^J«tgr: ,y!hiii 
phras^ alludes to an ’^aOditti.t euitom 
observed in courts of law, when certain 
hamsters w^ere allovrsd to plead ; but 
not being bendiers Gatos’s counrel or 
sergeaut^t-law) they|to*^k theh: seats 
“at the end ox toe tonus called toe 
bar.” The Utter Bmxister cornea next 
to a bSnohen and all bormters inferior 
to toe Utter Barristers are termed “Loner 

V The whole society is divided into 
three ra;^: Benchers, Utte^i; Banisters, 
and Inncf Banisters. 

An Inner E^rr^trr- A barrister in- 
fenor in grade to a Bencher or Utter 
Baitilter. 

A Sankter. . One#ppoittted 

torevisifthB Ihiitoof eleetopi, 

A VaeatioH BaMaiyr. ''%se newly 
colled to Ihe bar, who IqI torse years 
haato attend in ' ^ 

Hiwrirtom’ Btifn. toe Cknnmon 

Intr bar, Idrristerr bt^‘^are either red. 
ordatothik, Bedbmsato retorvedlor 
toadto’s Uenhset shd sergtonts; but a 
Stitif gownst^ <oay cany coo “ if pre- 
sentoMito ^ by a Chdy red 

mkyw toreu toto^ietumw Idw 
bide must he OKTiied no imtoer 
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than the robing room. In the Chancery 
Courts the etiquette is not so strict. 

Baxrlstera’ Gowns. ‘ ‘ Utter burris* 
tors wear a stuff or bombazine gown, 
and the puckered matci^al between the 
Khonlders of the gowtf'is all that is now 
left of the purse into which, in early 
days, the successful litigant, . . dropped 
liis . . . pecuniary tribute . . . for 
services rendered ” {Notes and Quenes, 
11 March, 1893, p. 124). The fact is 
that the counsel was supposed to u]^ar 
itiei'oly as a friend of the litigant. Even 
now lie cannot recover his fees. ^ 

Barry Cornwall, poet. A nom de 
2 )h(me of Bryan Waller Procter. It is 
HU anagram of Iris name. (1788-1874.) 

Barsa’nlana. Heretics who arose in 
the sixth century. They made th^ir 
saciifices consist in taking wheat flour 
on the tip of their first finger, and 
cai-rying it to their mouth. 

Bar-sur-An1)0 {Frevofj, Je ne rou- 
jth'uis pas ctre roi, si jrtais pi'evot de 
Jtar-sHr-^Hhe (French). I shoidd not 
caro to be king, if I wore Provost of 
liiir-sur-Aiibe [the most lucrative and 
honourable of all the provostships of 
France]. Almost the same idea is ex¬ 
pressed in tho words 

“ And often to our comfort we bIihU find, 

The Bbarded iMctte lu a safer hold 
Than is the full-winged eagle." 

Almost to tho some effect Pope says; 

“And more true MarcelluH exiled feels, 
Than CiesHi’ wito a senate at tds heels." 

V ISee Castle op Bunoay. 

Bartholo. ^''doctor in the comedies 
of Le Manage de Ftgaro, and Le .Barbier 
• de Sk'iUe, by Beaumarchais. 

Bartbol'oniew (St.). The symbol 
of this saint is a kniie, in allusion to the 
knife with which he was flayed alive. 

St. Barthohmeuj^s Bag, August 24th. 
Probably Baitholomew is thd apostle 
called “Nathanael” by St. John the 
Evangelist (i. 45-51). 

Massacre of St. Barthohmw. The 
slaughter ^of the French Protestants in 
the reira of Charles IX., begufi on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, i.e. between the 
24th luid 25th August, 1572. «It is said 
that 30,000 persons fell in this dreadful 
persecution. 

BMrt]ioloin«w Fair. Held in West 
Smithfield (1138-iaf5) on Si Bartholo¬ 
mew's Day. , 

A Bartholomew doll. A tawdry, over¬ 
dressed woman; like a flashy, bespangled 
doll offered for sole at Bsurtholofnew 
Fair. 


A Bartholomew pig. A veiy fat 
person. At Bartholomew Fair, one of 
the chief attractions used to be a pig, 
roasted whole, and sold piping hot. 
Falstaff calls hunsolf, 

“A little tidy Burtbolomew 1)OHr-i>!g.”—2 Jlouy 
IV. ll. 4. 

Bartlirain’a Dirge (in Sir> Walter 
Scott’s Border Mtnsfrehg). Sir Noel 
Patou, in a private letter, filys: “The 
subject of this dirge was communi¬ 
cated to Sir W'alter as a genuine 
fragment of tho ancient Border.Mxme 
b^ tis friend Mr. Surtees, who is in 
rqality its author. The ballad has n ' 
foundation in history; and tlie fair 
lady, her lover, and the nine brothers, 
are but the creation of the poet’s fancy.” 
Sir Noel adds: “I never painted a 
picture of this subject, t]jough I liave 
often thought of doing so. The engrav¬ 
ing which appeared in tho Art Jotmutl 
was executed without my concurrence 
from the oil sketch, still, I presume, in 
the collection of Mr. Fender, the late 
M.P., by whom it was brought to the Ex¬ 
hibition of the Boyol Scottish Academy 
here” (at Edinburgh) November 19th, 
1866. 

BartoX'do. A rich old miser, who- 
died of fear a.nd penmious self-denial. 
Fazio rifled bis treasures, and, being 
accused by his own wife Hianca, Vas 
put to death. ^ {Ikon Milman: Fazio.) 

Bartole (2 syl.). He knows his ^*B^tr- 
tole ” as well as a cordelier' his “ Bonni ” 
(French). Bartble was an IMlian lawyer, 
bom in Umbria (1313-1356), whose autho¬ 
rity amount Fronch barristers is equal 
to that of maokstone with us. The cor¬ 
deliers or Fxanoiscans were not great at 
preaching, and perhaps for this reason 
used a omlection called Bormi, contain¬ 
ing the best specimens of the four^ntl^ 
and fifteeuUi centuries. This compila¬ 
tion was called Bormi from the first 
word in the- book. The compilation is 
anonymous. 

BwrtoUrt. One skilled in law. {See 
above.) * 

Buriinal (3 syl.). The Duke of 
Ormond, a ^nd and staunch adherent 
of Charles IT. The 'allusion u to Bar- 
zillai, who assisted David when he was 
eiroelle^by Absalom from his kingdom 
(2 Sam, Evn. 27-29). 

“Barsilloi crowned wHb honours slid with 

In eWe" with bis godlike prince he mourned. 

For him he snflered, and with him returned.” 

: Mbaalom and A chib^phtU 1.817-34. 

Bm Blao. {See Blue BrociiNa.) 
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Base. The basis, or that on which 
on animal walks (Greek, to go, 

and bmiH, a footstep). The fo<>t is 
the fuuudatioit—whence, base of a pillar, 
etc. It is also the lowest part, and 
hence the notion of worthless. Bass in 
niu.sic (Italian, basso) is tho lowest part, 
or the port for the lowest compass of 
Voice. 

Bam Tenure. Holding by cqny of 
court-foil, in opposition to freeholders. 

JBaee of Operation, in war. .Tlmt 
is, a fortified or otherwise secure ip^, 
Irhere the magazines of all sorts can pe 
formed, whence the army can derive 
stores, and upon which (in cose of 
reverse) it can fall back. If a fleet, it is 
called a movable base; if a fortified or 
other immovable spot, it is called a. fixed 
base. Tho line from such a base to tho 
object aimed at is called “the Line of 
Operation.” 

Bashaw. An arrogant, domineering 
man ; so called from the Turkish vice¬ 
roys and provincial governors, each of 
whom bears the title of bascha (pacha). 

A three-lailed bashaw. A beglerbeg 
or prince of princes among the Turks, 
•having a standard of three horse-tails 
bome^efore liim. The next in rank is 
the bashaw with two tails, and then the 
be}f, who Bas only one horse-tail. 

Baail lan Monka. Monks of the Order 
of St. Basil, who lived in tlm fourth 
ceiftury. This Order has produced 14 
popes, 1,805 Ifishops, 3,tl0 abbots, and 
11,085 martyrs. 

Baailloa. Originally the court of 
the Athenian archon, called the baaileus^ 
who used to give judgment in the atoa 
basil'ike. At Borne these courts of 
justice had their nave, aisles, porticoes, 
^ud t-ibunals; so that when used for 
Christian won^^ very little alteration 
was needed. The church of Bt. John 
Lat'eran at Borne was an ancient basilica. 

Baailioa or Basitica. A digest of 
laws begun by the Byzanriue empei'or 
Bosilias in 867, ancT completed by his 
son Leo, the philosopher, in 880. 

Baallldlans. A sect of Gnostic 
heretics, followefs of Basilldes, an 
Alexandrian Gnostic, who tiwaffht that 
from the unborn Father vrae 

b^t^; from Mind moceeded “The 
Word^ from the Wcard er 

S roceemd “ Undexstanding ”; fromUn- 
erstand^ “Wisdom” ayd “Power”; 
from Wisdom and Poww “ExRellen-* 
^es,” “ Princes,” and “ Angels,” 


the agents which created heaven. 
Next to these high raightiiiosses come 
365 celestial beings, the chief of whom 
is Abraxas and each of whom has 
his special heaven. What we cull Christ 
is vrhat the BasfUiliaiiB teim The first’- 
hegottm *•'Mxnd'^ • 

BasUlaoo. A braggart; a character 
in an old play entitled Solyman and 
IWseda. Shakespeare mokes tho Bas¬ 
tard say to his mother, who asks him 
why he boasted of his ill -birth, *' Kiiigh t, 
knight, good mother, BasHisco-like ”— 
-i.e. my boasting has made me a knight. 
{King John, i 1.) 

The king of serpents 
(Greek, basikns, a king), supposed to 
have the power of “looking any one 
dead on whom it fixed its eyes.” Hcuco 
Dryden makes Clytus say to Alexander, 

“ Nay, frown not so; you cannot look 
me dead.” Tins creature is called a king 
frbm having on its head a mitre-sliapca 
crest. Also called a cockatrice, and 
fabulously alleged to be hatched by a« 
serpent from a cock’s egg. * 

“ LIkfl a lioar 

PliitiKlns Ills ttisk in umstllTB gore ; 

Or iMsilisk, wlieu roused, wUuse lireMlli, 

Teetli, Sling, and eyelMlls all are deatli." 

Kitig: ArtofLuve. 

Basket. To be left in the basket. 
Neglected or uucared for. Left in the 
waste-basket. 

'To give a basket. To refuse to marry. 
In Germany a bai^et [A;or5] is fixed on 
the roof of one who has been jilted, or 
one ,who, after long courtship, cannot 
persuade the lady couAed to become his 
wife. 


Clerks of the basilica or • 
palace. When the Kings of France in¬ 
habited the “Palace of Justice,” the 
judges, advocates, proctors, and lawyers 
went by the common name of the ekres 
de la hikoehe; suhsequently (in 1303) 
divided into “ Clerks ox the Paiaco,” and 
“ Clerks of the Ch&telet.” Tho chief At' 
the basochians was called Le roi de la 
baaoche, and had hii court,,coin, and 
^prand 4f&0M8. He reviewed his “ sub¬ 
jects “ every year, and administeiod 
justice twice a we^ Henri HI. sup¬ 
pressed the title of the chief, and trans- 
lerred all his functions and privileges 
to toe Chancellor. 

Bam. Matting liade of bast, that is 
ibe time or Knoen tree. Dutch, bast, 
bwk; Swedish, baata, to bind ; so called 
because used for binding. “Bibbons 
froth toe linden tree giVe a wreath no 
charms to me.” l%e shepherds of 
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Caniirila iiuike a clotli of tlm outer l»ark. 
Tlio inuer burk is iiiudi! into llussiun 
iiiattiuf;, and is serviceable to gardeners 
tor packing, tying U2> i)lants, ijrotectiiig 
trees, etc. t)ther materials are now 
used for tlie same j^ifposes, nud for 
/lassurtK, etc., but the generic word ftttis 
designates b(»th bast-bark and all its 
iinittitioiiR. 

Bastard. Any sweetened wine, 
but more rorrectly aj)i»lied to a sweet 
Sj)aiiiHh wine (white or brown) made of 
t)ie bastard inu.scadinc gra 2 >e. 

“I will .Mill williliKly !■> :i Clip of 

liMsiiinl Sii Wiiltrr ScoU; KentlKoitli, in. 

Ba'Ste (1 syl.). Pll ha»te ijmr jarlud 
for yon, t.e. cane you. VlVytve yon a 
thoronyh kistinyj.e. beating. (Spanish, 
fmfon', a stickItalian, hanfonr ; French, 
but on.) 

Ba’atUle means simply a building 
(French, bnstir, now b&tir, to build). 
Clharlos V. built it as a royal chatojiu; 
riiilippc-Auguste enclosed it with a high 
^wall; St. Louts admiuistered justice iu 
the parkjcunder the oak-trees ; Philippe 
tie Valois demolished the old chritcau 
tuid commenced a new one; Louis XI. 
first used it us a state prison; and it was 
(leniolislied by the rabble in the French 
lievolutiou, July Llth, 1789. 

Bastlna'do. A beating (Italian, 
Inmlanc; French, hasiun, now baton, a 
stick). The Chinese, Turks, and IVr- 
siuns jtunish offenders by boating them 
on tlio soles of the feet. The Turks call 
the punishment :arh. 

Bastion iu fortification, is a 

work liuviug two faces and two flanks, 
.all the angles of which ai‘o aalicnt, 
that is, poiittiiig outa'urds towards the 
country. Tlio line of rampart which 
joins topither the flanks of two bastions 
18 technically called a curtain. 

niistioiiii 111 fiirtiflcniiims were iniei(.ei 1 in Uso 
Uj jVclniiei niinliii, butKnii Miflirielt of Verona, 
in i.vj;, IS sniO b) Mnltitl nud Vasuri to )iH\e been 
leiil liiientor. 

Bat. Harlequin's lath wand (French, 
haitr, a wpoden sword). 

To carrtf mtt one's hat (iu cricks). Not 
to bo “ out ** when tlie time for drawing 
the stumps has uirived. • 

Off’his oiin bat. By his own exertions; 
on his own account. A cricketer’s 
phrase, meaning runs won by a single 
player. ,, 

Bat>lioraea and Baf-'men. Bat^horse^ 
re those which carry oflioers’ baggage 
during a campaign (French, bat, a p(_ 
saddle). Bat-men are those who look 
after tho pack-horses. 


Batavia. The Netherlands; so called 
from tlup Bata’vi, a Celtic tribe who 
dwelt there. 

“ Klut fliitfti Ill's w illow} «rii\ CK " 

W'ordsinnth. 

Bate me an Ace. (See Bolto^\) 

Batb. Knights of the Bath. This 
name is derived from the ceremony oi 
bathing, which used to be 4 iractiscd at 
the iivaugumtioii of a knight, as a svnibol 
of purity. The lust knights creifted in 
this ancient fomi were at the coronation 
olt C^irlosII. in 1661. G.O.B. staiuls for 
(jrami Cross of the Bath (tho tirst-cla.ssl; 
KC.Il. Knight Commander of the Bata 
(the second class) ; C.B. Companion of 
the Bath (the thir«l class). 

King of Bath. Bichiml Nash, gener¬ 
ally called Beau Nash, a celebrated 
nia.stcr of tlio ceronioilie.'R'nt Bath for 
fifty-six yeaw. (1671-1761.) 

There, go to Bath iitth you! Don’t 
talk nonsense. Iiisauc persons used to 
be sent to Bath fur the henefit of its 
miiierul waters. Tlio imiilied reproof is, 
what you say is so silly, you ought to go 
to Bath and get your head shaved. 

Batb Brlok. Alluvial matter made 
in the form of a brick, ami used for. 
cleaning knives and iiolishiug metals. 
It is not made at Bath, but at Bridg¬ 
water, lieiiig dredged from c tlie river 
I’arrelt, which runs througli Bridgwater. 

Batb Chair (A). A chair mounted 
on wheels and used for invalids. Mitch 
used at Bath, fAaquented ^ invalids for 
its hot springs. 

Bath Metal. The* same as Pinch¬ 
beck (q.v.). An all<^ consisting of six¬ 
teen parts copper ana five of zinc. 

Bath Boat. A letter paper with a 
highly - glazed surface, used by the 
highly-fashionable visitors of Hhth wheh 
that watering-place was at its prime. 
(See Post.) Since the introduction of 
the penny post and envelope system, 
this paper has gone out of general use. 

Bath MiiUingab Silver tokens coined 
at Bath in 1811-1812, and issued for 
48., for 2s., and for Is., Iw C. Culver- 
house, J. OrclPard, aqjl J. Fhipps, 

Bath Stone. A species of limestone, 
used fotr building, and found in tlie 
Lower Oolite, in Wiltshire and Somer¬ 
setshire. It is easily wrought the 
quarry, but hardens on exposure to the 
air. Called “Bath” stone because 
severed of tlih quarries are near Bath, 
in ^mersetsliire. 
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Bath (Major). A poor, liif^h-miudud 
officer, wW tries to couceal his poverty 
by bold speech and ostentatious bearing. 
Oolmau’s Poor Crentleman (Lieutenant 
Worthington) is a similar character. 
(Firldiftff : Amelia (a novel) 1761.) 

Bath-kol (daiiyhter of the votce). A 
suit of divination common aiboug the 
ancient Jewt after the gift of propliecy 
hud ceiyied. When an appeal was made 
to Buth-kol, the first words uttei’ed after 
th^ appeal were considered oracular. 

Bathos [Greek, bathos, depth].s 
ISilicrous descent from grandiloquenyjp 
CO conmionplacc. A literary ineriimid. 

" niiiiiiino rnpiti (cr\ tcoiii pirtor isitiiiiimi 
JuiiKCic m Milil . . . lU tiirpiler 

ill piscciii iiiuliei fornuiHii Hniicriie " 

“ I'lirtiuiiint iiioniei, nnseetiir ri(lii‘iiliis iiius.” 
Itoii^e: tie Atlr f’oHicu, line ISu. 

A good example is the well-known 
couplet: 

“ Ami tliiiil, U.il]iiiUbic, llic Ki'ciit Kml of iiar, 
J.iciiicmiht-Hcueral to tlie carl of Mur." 

Bath’sheha. The Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, a favourite court lady of Charles 
II. The allusion is to the wife of Uri'uli 
the Hittite, criminally beloved by David 
(2 Sam. zi.). The Duke of Monmouth 
vays: 

“ My father, wbnin with rci erenee yet 1 nanic, 
cUarnicd into eaue, Is rareleas of his fame; 

AuU, lirilfd with petty hiiiiis of foreign gold, 
r» growiiTu UathshelNi's ciiihrares old." 
lirydt'H : Absalom and Aeliitoiihel, i. 707-10. 

• 

Bathyllus. A beautiful boy of 
Saltios, greatly beloved by Polycr&tiis 
the tyrant, a^ by the fioet Anacreon. 
(See Horace: Epistle xiv. 9.) 

“To them [f.e. the aiathctlc scbool] the lioy- 
hooti of Unthy iliis is of more nionieDt than the 
iiiiiiihoiid of Napoleon."—IfahtMtA;; The New Repub¬ 
lic, 'lumk ir. rtiap. 1. 

Batiste. The fabric is so called from 
Baptiste of Cambrai, who first manu¬ 
factured it. 

Ba'traohomy'omaohla (pronounce 
Ba~trako-my‘o-mttk'ia). A storm in a 
puddle; much ado about nothing. The 
word is the name of a mock heroic 
poem in Greek, supposed to be by Fi'^rSs 
of Caria, and means The BattU oj the 
Frogs am Mice. 

Batta or .8affy«(HindiiStanee). Per¬ 
quisites ; wages. Properly, an allowance 
to East Indian troops in the Qeld. In 
gaipsou tliey axe put ou balf-batta. 

" He vKiuld ratber lit e on balf-pay in a garrhon 
that cjhiM buM of a flves-coiiri, tlian tegetate 
■m full liatta vmm there was none.’’'^ O. B. Oleia; 
Thomas ifiatro, y ul. i. oliap. Ir. p. S37, 

Battar, Al [the TrenehanfS. •ne of* 
^hornet’s swords, confiscated from the 


Jews when they wore exiled from Mc- 
di'iut. 

Battsls. Batinus or “ commons" 
allowed to students at the University of 
Oxford. (To ba(^ 0 i, to feast.) 

Battel Bills, fiuttery bills at the 
universities. (See aboce.) 

Battersea. 2 ou must go to Battrrsen 
to get your simples cut, A reproof to a 
simpleton, or one wlio makes a very 
foolish observation. The market gar¬ 
deners of Battersea ustid to grow simples 
(niodicpml herbs), and the Iiondou apoth- 
et'uries went there to select or cut such 
us they w'autetl. (See Navioa.) 

Battle. Profeasor Creasy says there 
are fifteen deeisire buttles, which led tu 
some groat political change ; n.c, 40 
Mur'athoii; 413, Syracuse ; 331, Arbe'la; 
207, Metau'ros; the defeat of the 
Homans under Varus by Arminius, 9; 
Chalons, A.n. 451; Tours, 732; Hastings, 
1(JG(); Joan of Arc’s victory at Orleans, 

1429; the Arma'da, 1688; Blenheim, • 
1704 ; Pultow'o, 1709; Saratol^a, 1777; 
Vulmy, 1792; and Waterloo, 1816. 

Battle royal. A certain number of 
cocks, say sixteen, are pitted tomAher; 
the eight victors are then pitted, then 
the four, and lust of all the two; and 
the winner is victor of the battle royal. 
Metaphorically, the term is applied to 
chess, etc. 

Battle scenes. Le Clerc could arrange 
ou a small piece of pajper not larger than 
one’s hand an army of 20^000 men. 

The Bihtle-painter of*I>eUe Battaglie. 
(See Michaei. Ahoelo.) 

Battle of the Books. A satire, by Dean ^ 
Swift, ou the contention among literary * 
men whether ancient or modem authors 
were the better. In the liattle the 
ancient books fight against the modem 
books in^t. James’s Library. 

Battle of the Oiants ; i.e. the battle of 
Marignan (Ma-Hn-yan') in 1516, when 
Fran^'ois I. won a complete victory ovffi* 
12,000 Swiss, allies of me Milanese. 

Battl^ of the Herrings, in*1429. A 
sortie made by the men of Orleans, 
during tfa^ siege of their city, to inter¬ 
cept a simply of salt herrings sent to 
the besiegers. 

Battle of the Moat. A skirmish or 
battle between Mahomet and Abu Sofian 
(chief of the Koreishltesl before Medi'na; 
so called because the “prophet” liad a 
moat dug before the city to keep off the 
invadms; and in the moat much of the 
fighting took place. * 

Battle of the Standard, in 1138, when 
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the Euf^liRli overthrew the Scotch, at 
NoH-hultertoii, in Y'orkfihire. The stan¬ 
dard was a high crucifix borne by the 
Englisii on a wagon. . 

Jinttlc vf thv Spurs ( 1902 ), in which tho 
allied citizens of GheCt and Bruges won 
a famous victory over the chivalry of 
France under the walls of Courtray. 
After tliG battle in ore than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn by French nobles) were gathered 
from the field. 

In English history the Battle of Guine- 
gutu (15111) is so called, “because the 
French spurn’d their horses topflight, 
almost os soon as they came in sight of 
the English troops.” 

-I t close battle. A naval fight at “ close 
quarters,” in which opposing ships en¬ 
gage each other side by side. 

A line of battle. The position of 
troops drawn up in buttle anuy. At 
sea, the arrungeineiit formed by siiips in 
a iiuvul ongagemeiit. A line-of-battle 
ship is a shi^) fit to take part in a main 
attack. brtfpites do not join in a 
^general engagement. 

A pifelfed battle. A battle wliich has 
Itoeii phinnod, and tho gi'ound ])itchcd on 
or chosen beforehand, by both sides. 

Jfalf the battle. Halit determines the 
battle*. Thus, “The first stroke is half 
the battle,” that is, the way in which 
the buttle is begun half determines what 
tho end will be. 

Trial by battle. I’he submission of a 
legal suit to a combat between the liti¬ 
gants, under the notion that God would 
defend the right. It was legal in Eng¬ 
land till tho iiinefeeuth century. 

irager of Battle, One of the fonns of 
.ordeal or appeal to tho judgment of 
God, in the old Norman courts of the 
kingdom. It consisted of a {lersonal com¬ 
bat between the plaintiff and the defen¬ 
dant, in the presenoe of the court itself. 
Abedished by 59 Geo. III. c. 46f« 

Battle of tho Vroga and Mloe 

( f’Ac). BAmAOHOHYOICAOBIA.] 

Battle nf the Son (7%^). Amock- 
lieroic by rrancis Hojmuscm (173B-1791). 
In the War of Independence certam 
mucliines, in tho form of kegs, charged 
with gunpowder, wore sent down the 
river to annoy the British at Philadel- 
pfaia. When tlie British found out the 
nature of these muijhinns, they waged 
relentless war with everything wy saw 
floating about the river. ^ 

Battle of |he Poeto (7A#). , A 
satirical poem by John [Shefiidd], Duke 
of Buckingham, in which all the 


versifiers of the time are brought into 
the field (1725). 

Battle of the Whips. The Scythian 
slaves once ruse in rebellion against 
their masters, and many a bloody en¬ 
counter followed. At length, one of 
tho Scytliiuu masters said to. his fol¬ 
lowers : Let us throw away our 8i»caT?j 
and swortfii, and fight iu future with 
whiixi. We get killed by the«fonncr 
weapons and weakened. So in the next 
encounter they anued themselves with 
Whips, and immediately the slav«js saw 
the wliips, remembering fonner scourji,- 
ings, they turned tail and were no more 
trouble. 

Battle {Sarah"), who considered whist 
tlie business of hfo and literature one of 
tho relaxations. When a young gentle¬ 
man, of a littuury turn, said to her he 
liad no objection to nubeud his mind for 
a little time by taking a liand with her. 
Surah was indignant, and declared it 
wwso than saciilege to speak thus of 
her noble occujiatioii. Whist “ was her 
life business; her duty; the thing she 
came into the woi'ld to do, and she did 
it. She unbent her mind afterwaiils 
over u book,” (C. Lamb: Mia.) 

Battledore (•‘1 syl.) means, pi-operly, 
a baton lor washing linen by stiibuiig 
on it to knock out the dirt. The plan 
is still common iu France, The word 
is tho French battoir, a beater lued 
by washerwomen ; Portuguese, Batiaor, 
Sponlsli, baiidefio, a wash-board. 

Battn. Autant pleure mal haUa que 
bien battn (French). ‘It little matters 
whether stripes are riven maliciously or 
not, as they smart the same. Whetlier 
misfortunes come from God or Satan, 
they are misfortunes still. A slight 
variant is “ Autant vaut bien battn que 
tnal battn, which means, it is of no 
consequence whether badly beaten or 
not, enough that I am beaten; “ over 
shoes, over boots.” 

Battn do fU, Otoeou {Btre), or 
“ itre battn de Poisean,'* to be utterly 
dismayed; to be dazed, llte allusion is 
to bird-catchiiig at night, when a candle 
or lontcom is held up before tho birds 
aroused fiom their sleep; tlie birds, 
being daiised, are beaten down easily 
with stioks. 

C 

Battus paioront (Z«s). Vie vlctis! 
Those who lose must pay the piper. 

C'est le lou da pays de BSarn one le 
battn poie Famende.** Again, C^est la 
eoutum de Lorrvu lee battus paient 
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custom in law and war. Orok <le $ilUbau'btj respeettvv." 


Baubee. {See Bawbee.) 

Bauble. A fool should never hold a 
bauble \n hts hand, “ ’Tis a foolish bird 
that fouls its own luist.” Tho bauble 
M^fia a short stickj oiiioinente^ with ass's 
purs, camod%y licensed fools. (French, 
babiolc,m. plaything; Old French, bmibcl, 
a child’s toy.) 

ff (Hertf fool held a bauble, fttel trotdd 
be dear. The proverb indicates thabtl/h 
vairld contains so many fools that if eatj^ 
hud a spparato bauble there would bo 
but little wood left for lighting Ares. 

7<) deserve the batdde. To he so foolish 
as to be qualified to carry a fool’s em¬ 
blem of office., 

Baucis. {See Philemon.) 

Ba'viad {The), A merciless satire 
by Gifford on the Della Cruscaii poetry, 
piiblished 171M. The vrord is from 
Virgil’s Ecloguef iii. 9. 

lit* ni.i) wiili fiiNeH itlitiiKln nnil milk l)i< rorU,' 

WIki Il;i\nis til* mi Micmiir dtitcs.*' 

R. C 11. 

BaviCoo. The Cid’s horse. 

Ba'vius. Any bad poet. {See Ba- 

VIAD.) 

“ .Mri^ smno stioico i<ntri)ii liless encli grey giiose 

t|iiill, 

Mhj e\erj llit\ l«» lia\e Ills Hiifo Htill." 

I'npe; Prologue to ihi Satires, SlSk.V). 

Bawbee. 

“ WIiR’lI line. «ha'll lilre, wha'II hire luc ? 

Tiller iiliiiiiiit^iKl a wiillii|ftur ho Iwwliee." 

The tale is that the people of Kirk- 
mahoe were so jioor, they could not 
aft'ord to jmt any meat into their broth. 
A ’cute cobbler iuvested all his money 
in buying four sheep-shanks, and when 
a neighbour wonted to make mutton 
broth, for the payment of one halfpenny 
the cobbler woulu “plnmp” one of the 
sheep'shauks into the boilmg water, and 
give it a ’ ‘ wallop or whisk rotuul. He 
^en wrapped it in a cabbage-leaf and 
took it home. Tiiis was called a gmtin 
hone, and was Bupposed to give a rich 
“gust” to the oroth. Tmo cobbler 
found his gusttu bone, very profitable. 

Jenny*8 bawbee. Her meipiage portion. 
The word means,* properly, a debased 
copper coin, e^uol in value to a Wif- 
penny, issued m the reign of ^fUnes V. 
of Scotland. (French, bae de¬ 
based Copper money.) 4 

** The'word “ bawbee is din|Nf,ed 
from the burd of Sillebawby, a 
master. That there was* such a lahd* 
is quite eertaJu from the Treasurer's 
accoun]^ September 7th, 1541, “/» argento 


Bawley Boat,(.d). A small ftsbitig- 
amack used on l^io coasts of K«:nt and 
Essex, alxmt tho*ia(>iith of the ’niunios 
and Medway. Bdwlcys are generally 
about 40 feet long, 13 feet beam, 5 feet 
draught, and from 15 to 20 tons 
nioasuromout. Tlioy differ in ng from 
a cutter in having no booms to tho 
mainsail, which is, cniisucjuontly, easily 
bruiled up when working the trawl nets. 
They are half-decked, with a wot well 
to kec)* fish alive. 

Bawtry* the saddler of Jlau fi //, 
v'ho was hanged for leai-iug hts Ihjuor 
(Yorkshire proverb). It was customary 
for criniinafs on their way to executinii 
to stop at a certain tavern in York for 
a “parting draught.” The saddler of ■ 
Bawtry refused to accept the liquor and 
was hanged. If he had stopped a few 
minutes at tho tavern, hw reprievG, 
whitih was on the road, would have ^ 
arrived in time to save his life« 


Baxto'rlans. Those who entertuiu 
tho same religious viewrs as llichard 
Baxter. The chief points are—(1) Tliat 
Christ died in a spiritual sense for tho 
elect, und in a general sense for all; (2) 
that there is no such thing as reproba¬ 
tion; (3) that even saints may fall 
from gmce. Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. 
Doddndge held those views. 


Bay. 

Suppoi^ to be an ^antidote against 
lightnmg, because it was tho tree of 
Apollo. Hence Tibe'rius and some ^ 
other of the Boman emperors wore a' 
wreath of bay as on amulet, especially 
in thunder-storms. {Fling.) 


“Kencli ilip tmj'H-- 

ni tie a garlHDd liore nlimit liis licnd ; 
'IWiffkeea my iMiy from IfKiitiiliig ” 

The White Devil. 


The withering of a bay-tree was sup¬ 
posed to be the omen of a death. 


mii\ - 


“ 'Tia tlionglit the king is dmd. WiUI nut hii 
T lW ill «iwr country are wTtliereil.'’ 

Shakespeare: Diehard Jl., 11 .1 


Cnmmed with bags, in sign of victory. 
The general who obtained a victory 
among the Bomans was crowned with a 
wreath of bay leaves. 

Bag. The reasoiawhy Ajifeilo and all 
&ose under his proleotion are crowiu'd 
with bay is a prrtty fable. Daphne, 
daughter ef the ijver-god PetiCos, in 
Thessaly, was very beg-utiful and re¬ 
solved to pass her life in periictual 
virginity. Apollo fell in love with her, 
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liut she rejected liis suit. On one occji- 
sion the god was so importunate tliat | 
Dapimu fled from him and souglit the 
protection of her fatt\,er, wlio changed 
h(*r into the bay-tree. Tlie gallant god 
declared henceforth Ins* would wear bay 
leav(!3 on his brow and lyre instead of 
the oak, and that all who sought his 
favour should follow his example. 

2'hv Queen's Hays. The 2nd Dragoon 
tiuards; so called because they are 
niountod on bay horses. Now culled The 
Queen's. 

Hay. The colour of a horse is Varro’s 
pyuus hadt us, given by Ainswot-th as, 
“brow’n, bay, sorrel, chestnut colour.” 
doles gives the same. Our bnyiuxl; 
bright bay, light bay, blood bay, etc. 

Bay the Moon {To). To bark at the 
moon. (French, aboyer, to bark at.) 
{Hec Bark.) 

Bay Salt is salt of a Imy colour. It 
is the salt of sea-water hardened by the 
heat of the sun. 

'Ba.'Saui^T^ (buh-ya-darc). A dancing 
girl dresrod in Eastern costume ; so called 
irom the hajaderea of India, whoso 
duty is to hance before the images of the 

S ods; but the grandees employ similar 
aucers for their private amusements. 
The word is a corruption of the Portu¬ 
guese batlttdcira. 

Bayard {OheraUer), Pierre du Terrail, 
a ci'lebmted French knight (1476-li)2l). 

L< vhevalier sans pettr ei sans reprovhe. 

'I 'he Jiritish Jiayard,. Sir Philip Sidney. 
( 1004 - 1584 .) , 

The Pohsh Bavard. Prince Joseph 
Ponintowski. (17*03-1814.) 

Bayard of the East ( The) or Of the 
Indian Army. Sir James Outram 
(1803-1803). ■ 

Ba yard. A horse of incredible swift¬ 
ness, belonging to the four* sons of 
Ay moil. If only one of the sons 
mounted, the horse was of the ordinary 
(Hzc; but if all four mounted, his body 
became elongated to the requisite length. 
The uainft is used for any va^able or 
Wonderful horse, and means a “high- 
bay” (hay^ard). ( Ville nej n'e : Les 
Qualre^Ftia Aymon.) {See BIobse.) 

Keep Bayard tn the stable, i.e. keep 
what is of value under lock and key. 
{See above.) 

Bold as Blind Bhyard. Foolhardy. 

If a blind horse leaps, the chance is he 
will fall into a ditoli. Grose mentions 
the following expression, To bayard 
often toes —“Going by the marrow-bone 
stage”—i.c. walking. 


Bayar'do. llte famous steed of 
Biualda^ w'hich once belonged to Am'adis 
of Gaul. {See Hobse.) 

Jtayardo's Leap. Three stones, about 
thirty yards apart, near Sleaford. It 
is sa*id that Itinaluo was riding on his 
favourite steed Bayardo, when the 
demon of the place sprang behind him; 
hut the animal in terror took three tre¬ 
mendous leaps and uuliorscft the fiend. 

• . * 

Baye^ in the Rehearsal, by the Duke 
of Buckingham, was designea to ^tirjse 
<K>h^ Dryuen, poet laureate. 

• Bayes’s Troops. I>ead men may i-Ae 

ayain, like Bayes's troops, or the savayes 
in the Fantoci'm {Somethiny A'eu). In 
the Rehearsal, by George VllHers, Duke 
of Buckiugliam, a battle is fought be¬ 
tween foot-soldiers and*great hobby¬ 
horses. At lust Drawcansir kills all on 
both sido.s. Smith then asks how they 
are to go off, to which Bayes replies, 
“As they came on—niion tlieir legs”; 
upon which they all jump up alive 
again. 

Bayeux Tapestry. Supposed to 
be the work of Matilda, wife of William 
the Conmioror. It represents the inis- 
sioit of Ilarold to the duke, and all the’ 
incidents of his history from that event 
till his death at Hastings in J06G. Jt is 
called Bayeux from the place where it 
is preseiwcd. t A drawing, on a reduced 
scale, of this curious antique is preserved 
in the Guildhall Library. * 

Bayle (2 syl?). Dauces^f the common 
people were so called in Spain, in oppo¬ 
sition to the stately court dances, called 
danza. The Bayle were of Moorish in¬ 
vention, the most celebrated being Im 
Sarabanda, La Chacma, Las Gammas, 
and £l Hermano ISartolo. 

Bay'onet. So called from La Bayo- 
uette, a lower ridge of the Montague 
d’Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in 
the seventeenth century, running short 
of powder, stuck their knives into their 
muskets, and charged tlio Spaniards with 
success. Some derive this word from 
Bayonne. 

Baytmeta. A syntnym of “rank and 
file,” t^t is, privates and corporals of 
infantry, As, “ the number of bayonets 
was 25,(TOO.” 

“It is on tlie Imyonetg that a Quartsrin%iter- 
Oenejtil roHea fur hi a work in^ and fatigue farties.” 
—Ilowitt: Hist, of Mng. O'ear 1SS4, p. sao). , 

Bead (Aqglo-Saxon, bhi, a prayer). 
Whed little rails with a hole through 
them were used for keeping account s>i 
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the uumber of nrayers repeated, the 
term was.applied to the i>rayeni also. 
(.SVe Beadsman.) 

To count one's heads. To soy one’s 
prayers. In the Catholic Church heads 
iire threadi'd on a string, some large 
iind some Brnoli, to assist in keeping 
count how often a person rc])eatB a 
ccftain form of words. 

To pray ‘utthout one's beads. To bo 
out of one’s reckoning. {See al/Mr.) • 

hiti/y's Beads. When the disc oi the 
moon has (in on eclipse) reduced that of 
. the sun to a thin crescent, the crescstit* 
asKHines the appearance of a string of^ 
heads. This was firat observed by 
Francis Baily, whence the name of the 
Ijlienomenon. 

St. Ciithbcrt's Beads. Siuglc joints 
of the articulated steins of encrinitca. 
They are perforated in the centre, and 
bear a fanciful resemblance to a ci’o.ss; 
hence, they were once used for rosaries 
(beads). St. Cuthbert was a Scotch 
monk of the sixth century, and may be 
called the St. Patrick of the north of 
England and south of Scotland. 

St. Martin's heads. Flash jcwellcrj'. 
St. Martins-le-Grand was at one time a 
upted place for sham jewellery. 

Bead<h0U8e. An almshouse for beads¬ 
men.^ ^ 

. Bead-rolL A list of persons to be 
prayed for; hence, also, an/ list. 

Beadle. A person whose duty it is 
to bid or cite persons td' appear to a 
summons; also a church servant, W'hose 
duty it is to bid^ihn purisliiouers to 
attend the vestry, or to give notice of 
vestry meetings. (Anglo-Saxon, heedel^ 
from heodaUf to bid or summon.) 

Beadamaa or Bedesman. An in¬ 
habitant of an almshouse; so called 
liocaiLsc in Catholic times most charities 
of this class were instituted that the 
inmates might “pray for the soul of the 
founder.” {See BEAD.) 

“ Heated witb some grey heHilBnuin." 

e Crabbt; Uvronph. 

Beak. ' A magistrate. (Anglo-Saxon 
heay, a gold colfo worn by civic magis¬ 
trates.) • ** 

V W. H. Black says, “The term iff 
derived from a Mr. Beke, who vyu for- 
merlv a resident magistrate at the Tower 
Haraletst 

Beaker. A drinking-glaas; a fum- 
mer. (Greek, btkos, a wine Jar.) 

“Here, Geikrd.rmrh your tjesker." 

. Browniiig : BM iln (A« 'Seutekeon, 1.1. 


Beam. Thrown on my beam-ends. 
Driven to my last shift. A ship is said 
to be on her beam-ends when slie is laid 
by a heavy gale completely on her Iteams 
or sides. Not uitfrequeutly the only 
means of lightiiiff her in such a case is 
to cut away her ma^. 

On the starboard beam. A distant 
point out at sea on the right-hand side, 
and at right angles to the keel. 

On the port bt'am. A similar {mint on 
the Icft-luuid side. 

Oh the nrather beam. On that side of 
a ship wliicli faces the wind. 

• 

Beam {of a stay). That part of Ihn 
head from which the horns s))ring. 
(Anglo-Saxon ta'am, a tree; the horns 
are ^Iwl branches.) 

Bean. Every bean has its black. 
Nemo sme ritiis nas’eitur, “everyone 
has his faults.” The bean has a black 
eye. (Oyni yrano ha la sua scmola.) 

lie ha's found the bean in the cake, he 
has got a pii/o in the lottery, has come 
to some unexpected good foitun^. The 
allusion is to twelfth cokes in which a 
bean is buried. When the ca]ce is cut 
up and distributed, he who gets the licau 
is the twelfth-night king. 

Beans, slang for property, money, 
is the French mens, goods. “ A beau ” 

— a guinea, is in Grose. 

" liiksit licaiic[aIiii8-nionej] In n nKinkesluxHl “ 

— Cotinwc. 

{See BAHRISTEIlff’ QOWNS.) 

Beans. Pythajj'oras ^rbado the use 
of beans to his disciples—not the use of 
beans as a food, but the use of beans for 
political ellctious. Magistrates and 
other public officers were elected by 
beans cast by the voters into a lielrnet, 
and what Pythag'oras advised was that 
his disciples should not intei’fere with 
politics or®‘ love beans office. 

Arbtotle says the w'ord hean means 
ven'ery, and that the prohibition to# 
“abstain from beans” was equivalent 
to “ keeping the body chaste.” « 

V The*Prench have the proverb, “If 
he nves me peas I will give him beans,” 
A”f? me doiifte des pois,ie lui donna-ai des 
fkeSf i.e. I will J^ive him tit for tat, a 
Rowland for an Oliver. 

Beans are injhwer, lejt fevres Jlenris- 
sent, and this will Mcoount for your 
b^og so silly. Onr forefathers imagined 
that the perfume of the flowerihg beau 
was bad for the head, and made men 
silly or light-headed. • 

be knows how many beans go to make 
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fue. lie is “ up tf> Bjinff; ” ho is no 
fool; ho 18 not to ht* imposed upon. The 
reference is to tlio ttudeut custom of 
moving iMiuns in couuting. 

“ 1 Nvntia f<Mil, I aiiilfllilii't Uiion'inniiy 
1 caiiH iiuiko 1l\e [tliiit ii^Ifiiw niiiny I:<!uii8 iiiUitl 
1 ) 1 - II iiycil Lo iiiivkd lip 

“ t’i'W men l.eit.er know Low niiiiiy Lino tieiiiis 
it Ukfs to iiiiike Oatt. 

V Blue Bcitus : “ Three blue beans in 
a blue bladder.” A rattle for childrt'u. 

lliirk ' (looB It rattle? 

S. Ye-i, llkci tlii'oo Line lieans in a Dili' Iiladiler." 

(UU Foyliinutuit (Aueieut Dramuti), iii. l> li’K. 

V ‘‘Blue beans” are bullets or shot. 
Throe small bullets or large siiot in a 
bladtlor would make a very good rattle 
for II child. (iSVr Blue Beans.) 

/>?// of henns. Said of a fre-sh and 
sjnritt'd norso. 

To get beans. To incur reproof. 

I'It give him beans, A licking; a 
jolly good hiding. A very common 
phrase. Probably from the French re¬ 
ferred to above, meaning as good as I 
got; ” beans for his peas.” 

Boaiv Feast. Much the same ns 
wayz-goose (u.r.). A feast given by an 
employci; to tno.so ho employs. 

Bean Goose {The). A migmtory 
bird which appears in England in the 
autumn of tiio year, and is so named 
from a mark on its bill like a hoi-se- 
bcan. It is next iii size to the Grey 
Ij.ag-goose. The term comes from the 
northern counties W'hero the bean [goose) 
is cominon. 

" EbikVc tl'iiic tlimt lc>g iiiaiuIilnilPB mint (iiilliieB 
1*11 fiiMTii' lie fvi ei'vti’B."— ntelMnutUre. 

Bean-king {The). Reg de Babas^ 
tbe cldld appointed to ph^ Uio part of 
king on tw'elfth-night. In Franco it 
was at one time customary to hide a 
bn.in in a lai'ge cake, and he to whom 
the bean fell, when the caka was dis¬ 
tributed, was for the nonces the beau 
king, to whom all tlie other guests 
^showed playful reverence. Tlie Greeks 
used beaus for voting by ballot. 

JicaihKing's festival. Twelfth-night, 
{ik'd aho^e.) H 

Bear {A). (Stock Exchange), a fall, 
or a speculator for a fall.* 2h ope¬ 
rate for a bear. To lealise a pi'qfitmle 
bear. 

Bearing the marhet is using every 
effort to depress the price of stocks in 
onler to buy it, « 

The arena oj bears and balls, i.e. ttie 
Stock Exchange. 

V Dr. Wartou says the term beaTcame * 
from the proverb of ” Selling the skin 


before you have caught the bear.” and 
refeiTdd to those who entered iutf) 
contracts in tlio South Sea Scheme to 
transfor stock at a stated price. {See 
Boll.) 

“ Ko VI an ILe IimitBniaii liy Mio Lciir OMiroBBcd, 

WLow* hult* liesnlil L«‘f(ir«']if>t'au(flit tlio lifiiHt.'' 

II tiller; lluttle of tht Summer Jaluiida, c ii. 

A Rear aecoiint. A speculation jn 
stocks on the chance ofgfi fall in the 
nriqp of the stock sold, with a view of 
buying it back at a lower prifts or re¬ 
ceiving the difference. (iVw jBirLLS.)_ 

' Bear {The). Albert, margrave of , 
JBruudenburg. He was also called ” 'JHie 
Fair” (1100-1170). 

The bloodg Rear, in Dryden’s poi'in 
called The Hind and Tanther, means 
the Independents. 

“Tilt* Llooily Lmr,ail iiiiteixm^leiit 

Vnlu'kril 111 form, in KrimiiH Lvr Late cxin phsi'iI.” 

I't. I. lu, :m> 

The Great Rear and Little Rear. The 
constellations so called are specimens of 
a large class of blunders founded on 
approximate sounds. The Sanskrit rakh 
means “to be bright; ” the Greeks cor¬ 
rupted the w'ord info arktos, which 
means n bear; so that the “bear” 
should in reality be the “bright ones.” 
The fable is that Cali.sto, a nympli df 
Diana, had two sons by Jupiter, wliich 
Juno chauged into iKiurs, p,nd Jupiter 
converted into constellations. 

“Thu wiiul-Blffikcd surge, with high and niou- 

BtrouB nianc, 

Seems to oiat water on the Lurning liear,* 

Andiiueiuh thegimriWof tli' eier-tlxCd imle.’’ 

* ShakeapMre ■ Othello, ii. 1 . 

“ ’TwiiB here we aaw Cnlistini »tar retire 

Beneath tlio waiea, iinawed Ly Juno's ire,'' 
Camf/ena: titatad, hook r. 

. The Rear or Northern Rear. Russia. 

“ France turns from beraliandnneil friends afreHh, 

And BiHithes tbe Lear that growls for jiatriot 
flesh." Campbell; Poland, stanza 

A Bridled Rear. A young nobleman 
under the control of a travdliug tutor. 
{See Bear-leadkb.) 

The Rear and Ragged Staff. A public- 
house sign in compliment to Warwick, 
the ki^-maker, whoso cognisance it 
was, first pari was Arth or Arth- 

gal, of the Round Table, whose cogni¬ 
sance was a' bear, because arth means 
a bcar(Lati»>, *«•«’). Morvid, the second 
carl, overcame, iif single combat, a 
mighty ^nt, who came against him 
wiw tr Club, which was a tree pulled 
up by the roots, but stripped ef its 
brauwes. In remembrance of hb victory 
over the giant he added **the ragged 
staff.” 

I'ke Bcaif and the Tea-hettle (Kams- 
chatka). Said of a pereon who injures 
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liimself by foolish rage. Oue a 
boar entered abutiu Kamschatka, where 
a kettle was on the fire. Mastor^min 
went to the kettle, and smelling at it 
>)umt hia nose, being greatly imtatod, 
he seized the kettle with his paws, and 
s<pieezed it against his breast. This, of 
coiirKe, iniide matters worse, for the 
boding water scalded him terribly, 
and ho groined in agony till some 
neighbours put an end to his life with 
their gutfs. 

hear nurkwff It in paws. It is said 
that when a liear is deprived of food, it, 
• hiistaius life by sucking its paws. I'hO' 
saifle is said of the Enghsh badger.^ 
Applied to industrious idleness. 

At> saraye us a bvar with a sore (or 
scull) hrud. Unreasonably ill-tempered. 

^Ls (i bear has no tail, for a lion he'll 
fail. The samtaas Xc sntur supra crep'- 
viam, “let not the cobbler aspire alwve 
bis last.” Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, lieing a descendant of the 
Warwick family, changed his own crest, 
which was “ a green lion with two tails," 
for the Warwick crest, a “ bear and 
ragged staff.” When made governor of 
the Low Countries, he was suspected of 
aiming at absolute supremacy, or the 
desire of being the monarch of his 
fellows, as the lion is monarch among 
beasts. Some wit wrote under his crert 
tlie Latin vetse, “ Ursa caret cauda non 
,qneat esse leo." ^ 

“ Yonr bt*ar for lion iioeds nniat full, 
ycnuiso j our true bears tta\ o no tail.” 

To take the bear by the tooth. To put 

J rour head into ttie lion’s nioutli; need- 
ossly to run into danger. 

You dare as soon take a bear by his 
tooth. You would no more attempt 
such a thing, than attempt to take a 
bear by its tooth. 

Bear (7b). dome, bear a hand ! Como 
and render help! In French, ^^'Donner 
un coup d quelqu'un." Bring a hand, or 
bring your hwd to bear on the work 
going on. 

7b bear arms. To do military servtoe. 
To bear atoay (Nautical). To keep 
away from the wind. 

7b bear one company. To be one’s 
companion. j 

” Hit) fititlifii) Aog shalf bear liiiu cmnmny/’ 
Pope: E»my on. Van,epItitM C US. 

7b bear down. To overpower; lb force 
down* 

■* Fully prewired to bear down all rcsUtaace."- 
Cooper; Tkt Pitot, ebap, xviU, 

7b bear dyten upon (Naidical). To 
approach fr^'the weather side. * 


7b bear in mind. Remember; do not 
forget. Carry in your recollootiou. 

" To learn by heart," uicans to Inirn mnnorltcr. 
Mind and heart stand for iiieiiiory in l>otli 

|i|imiK)B. 

7b hear out. T(t corroborate, to con¬ 
firm. * ^ 

7b bear up. To support; to keep tlie 
spints up. 

7b bear with. To show forbearance; 
to endure with compbieeucy. 

"Uow Iona shall I bear with llils eiil roiitfre- 
ii;atluu7*'-Nuuil>crB xii. :i7. 

7b Iwar the hell. (Sec Bkix.) 

Bear of Bradwardlne ( The) was a 
wine goblet, bolding about an English 

{ lint, and, according to Scott, was made 
)y command of St. Dutliac, Abbot of 
Aberbrothoc, to be presented to the 
Baron of Bradwardiiie for services ren¬ 
dered in defence of the monastery. 



Bear Aoeoant (.ri). (See Bkau.) 

Bear Oarden. 2'h is ptaee is a perjea. 
hrar-(jarden~i\mt is, full of coiifusum, 
noise', tumult, and quaiTols. Bdir-gur- 
dous were places where boars used to be 
kept and baited for public omuiiemeiit. 

Bear-leader. One who undortukos 
the charge of a young man of rank 
on his travels. It was once customary 
to lead muzzled bears about the streets, 
and to make them show off in order to 
attract notice and gain money. 

*' Boar I [said Dr. Panglou to bis imnll]. tTmler 
fiivour, yimns gentleman, 1 am tbo bmr-londi'r, 
being nypointea your tutor."—&. Ooliiian : Heir' 

fU-Ltiw. ^ 

Bears are caught by Honey. In 

French, “ LI faut avoir mautaise bate, par 
douceur^' for, as La Fontaine s^s, “7y?/« 
f<At douceur que violence." Bears are 
very fond of honey. Bribes win even 
bei^. 

There 14 another phrase: Divide honey with a 
bear, i.e. It Is-lietter to divide your honey with a 
bear than to provoke Its anger. 

Beard. Cutting the bea/rd. The Turks, 
think it a dire disgrace to hare the beard 
cut. Slaves who serve in the seraglio 
have cleau chins, .as a ^sign of their 
servitude. 

Kminp ike heat'd. In Turkey wives 
kiss tiEieir husband, and^tddldren their 
fathenr on the beard. 

7b imke one's beard (Chaucer). This is 
the French "Faire loMrbedquelqu'un," 
and refers to a barbers taking bold of a 
mtlh’s beard to dress it, or to nil shaving 
the chin of a customer. To make one's 
(beard, is to have him wholly at your 
mercy. 
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1 told /mil to A»« bmrd I told him to 
lua face, reeardleae of coiiaeqii?nf’Ofi; to 
speak openly and feaiicasly. 

Beard ( To). To Ward one is to defy 
liiin, to contradict flatly, to insult 
by plucking tho^ beard. Among the 
tTews, no greater iiisult could be offeri,:d 
to a man than to pluck or even touch 
his beard. 

To Ward the hon in /its den. To con¬ 
tradict one either in his own gx-owlei'y, 
or on some subject he has made his 
hobby. To defy i)ersomUly or face to 
face. , 

“ Unr'Dt tliou, tlieii, 

To iK'iinl tlio luin in tils deii, 

TJiC btiiiKlaB ill Ills Imll ? " 

•Sir ir. Scott: Marmuni, canto \ i. stnnzii 11. 

Manffre /lis beard. In spite of liim. 

To lamj/i at one's heard. To attempt 
to make a fool of a person—to deceive 
by ritliculous exaggeration. 

“' n.i tin* in'iiiilii't' lull lip Iaiislis.it (iiir lipnrdV 
t'M'liiiineil i.iip i'ncliii iiiiKnl,v. ‘Tliese are foitlixli 
lies.' ” • .1/(0 1 yitt: 1‘aclm of Many TaUa. 

To hunj/i in one's heard \^*Jtire dans 
sn harbi^"] To laugh in one’s sleeve. 

7o run in one's beard. To oft'er oppo¬ 
sition a person: to do something 
iibuoxious to a person before his face. 
The French say, “li la hurbe do quel- 
ifu'nn," under one's very nose. 

ITit/i i/ie beard on t/ic shoulder ^Span¬ 
ish). In the attitude of listening to 
overhear something; with circumspec¬ 
tion, looking in all directions for sur¬ 
prises and ambuscades. 

“Tliex i'ihIp, ns the Simnish iinncrli eMM-csscs 
It, UvIMi tlit> hraril mi the shoiililm',' Imikiiif/ 
imiml fri)iii tiiiie*Ti) time, and iiaiiiK even iire- 
(.iiiitiiui . . . against iHirsmt."—.Sir IV'. Scott; 
J'ci'cnl of the Peak, Chilli, vii. 

7f/.f upon beards. Peter the Great 
imposed a tax uikvu beards. Every one 
above the lowest class had to pay 100 
roubles, and the lowest class had to pay 
a coper, for enjoying this “luxury.’’ 
Clerks were stationed at tire gates of 
every town to collect the beard-tex. 

Bearded. Bearded Master {Magister 
harba'fus). So Persius styled SocratSs, 
under tno notion that the bchrd is the 
sy-iiibol of wisdom. (B.c. 468-399.) 

Pogona'tus (Bearded). Oonstantiue 
IV.. Emperor of Borne (648, 668-^6). 

I'he Bearded. Geoffrey the Crusader, 
and Bouchard of the house of Mont¬ 
morency. 

Bandsoine-Wai-d. Baldwin IV.. Earl 
of Flanders. (1160-1186.) ' ^ 

John the Bearded. Jolmiu Mayo, the 
Gorman paii^er, whose beard touched •] 
the groimd wnen he stood upright. 


Bearded Women: 

Bartel Grmtje, of Stuttgard, bom 

The Duke of Saxony had the portrait 
taken of a poor Swiss ivomfui, remarkable 
for her large bushy beard. 

In 1726 a female dancer appeared at 
Venice, with a large bushy beard. 

Charles XII. liau in his army a woman 
whose beard was a yard a«jd a lialf long. 
Siip was taken prisemer at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to tlio Czar, 
1724. 

t _ MUo. Bois de Ohene, bora at Geneva 
ill 1834, was exhibited in Londoi^ in 
* 1852-3 ; she had a jirofuse head of hair, 
a strong lilack beard, large whiskers, 
and thick hair on her arms and back. 

Julia Pastra'na was exhibited in Lou¬ 
don in 1857 ; died, 1862, at Mo.scow; was 
embalmed by Profoasoi*'Suckaloff ; and 
the embalmed body was exhibited at 
191, Piccadilly. She was found among 
the Digger Indians of Mexico. 

Margaret of Holland hud a long, stiff 
board. 

Bearings. 1 'll hr'tmj hnn to /ns bear¬ 
ings. I'll bring him to his senses. A 
8 CU tuim. The bearings of a sliip at 
anchor is that part of her hull which j.s 
on the water-line when she is in good 
trim. To bring a ship to her boatings is 
to got her into this trim. <(/>«»«•.• 'The 
Seaman's Maniuil, 84.) 

To lose one's bearings. To become be¬ 
wildered ; to get perivlexed as to \vhich 
is the riglit road. 

To taXe thJbearings. «To ascertain the 
relative ].vositiou of some object. 

Bmumaia (Zr). Henri IV. of France ; 
so called from Le Be'arny hb native pro¬ 
vince (1663-1610). 

Beasts (Jleraldtc): 

Couehant, lying down. 

Counter-passant y moving in opposite 
directions. 

Bormanty sleeping. 

Gardanty full-zoc^. 

Issuanty rising from the top or bottom 
of on ordinaiy; ^ 

Naacenty nsing out of the middle of 
an ordinary. 

Passant, talking. 

Passant walking, and with 

full face. 

Passgmt regardant, walking and look- 
ingbehiud. « 

jRampanty rearing. * 

Regardant, lookmg hack. 

Sejant, seated. 

Smlicnf, springing. 

Slatanty standing stUl. 
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ISeastly l>nuik. It was an ancient 
notion that men in their cups exhibited 
the vicictuB qualities of beasts.* Nash 
describes seven kinds of drunkards:— 
(n The Ajae’-drnnk, who leaps and sings; 
(2; The Lton-drnnk, who is (juarrolsoiue; 
(3) The Swine-drunk, w'ho is sleepy and 
puking; (4) The Sheep-drunk, wise in 
his own ’ conceit, but unable to speak; 
(o) The Margin-drunk, who drinks him¬ 
self sober a^iu; (6) The Ooat-drunk, 
W'ho irf* lasci vious; and (7) The 'Fox- 
drunk, who is crahy, like a Dutchman 
in his cups. [.Str M audlw.] , 

•Beat. A track, line, or appointej^ 
range. A walk often trodden or beaten 
by the feet, as a poliecman'a beat. The 
word moans a beaten path. 

yot in mtf beat. Not in my line; not 
in the raime o:^my talents or inclination. 

OF hte beat. Not on duty ; not in his 
».]»pointcd walk; not his s^ieciality or 
line. 

“(itr liiii own l)Ciil liiK oinnions wDro of no 
xiiliie.’*—A'mt'i'jiuw; Enghvh T/aitH, cliuii. i. 

(tn /it.y beat. In his appointed walk; 
on duty. 

Out of his brat. In his wrong walk ; 
out of I'lis proper sphere. 

To beat up one's quarters. To hunt 
but where one lives; to visit without 
ceremony. A military term, simiifying 
to make ay unexpected attack on an 
enemy in camp. 

“To Ill* the i|iiiirierM of mane of our leis- 
kiiowii relation!).' —Isimb: Essays of Elia. 

Beat (To). To strike. (Anglo-Saxmi, 
beatan.) • 

To beat an alarm. To give notice of 
dai^er by beat of drum. 

To beat or drunt a thing into one. To 
repeat as a drummer repeats his strokes 
on a di'um. 

To heat a retreat (French, battre en 
retrmte); to beat to arm; to beat a 
charge. Military terms similar to the 
above. 

To heat the air. To strike out at no* 
thing, merely to briug one's muscles into 
^lay, as pugilists do before they begin to 
light; to toil without profit; to work to 
no purpose. • 

*' Sii nglit r, not RB one that licstetb the sir."— 
I Cor. ix. M. 

To beat the bush. • One %at the bush 
and another caught the hare. '*11 a 
battn les buimms, ct autre a m'ix lea 
otseatix." “ II bat le buismn aan^rendre 
lea fdsiUona ** is a slightly dilfereut idea, 
meaning he has toiled in vain. ''-Other 
men Injured, and ye are entered into 
thinr laboub " (Jolm iv. 48^ The allu- 
(don is to beaters, whose business n is to 


beat the bushes and start the gome for a 
shooting party. 

To beat the BeriVs Tattoo. (See 
Tattoo.) 

To beat the Butch. To draw a very 
long bow; to spy something very iu- 
credible. • ^ 

“ Well' if tliat ihinT IiorI the Diitrli”" 

To heat time. 'I'o mark time iu music 
by beating or moring thu hands, feet, or 
a waitd. 

To beat up supporters. To hunt them 
up or call thorn togetlnir, as soldiers are 
by beat of drum. 

Beak (To). To overcome or get the 
iiettcr of. This does not mean to .strike, 
M'hiclt is tlic Anglo-Haxou hedlau, but to 
better, to be better,'from the Anglo- 
Ijaxoii verb hidan. 

Bead beat. So completely lieatun or 
worsted us to have no leg to stand on. 
Like a dead man with no fight left iu 
him; quite tired out. 

" riiiilisui lieHt, lull I tluinslit IM likr to roimi 
in nnil see i<iu nil oneo inure.''—Aoe.- VftUiDiU a 
Jlmiir, |), Xi. 

Bead beat escapement (of a watch). 
One iu which there is no roverib motion 
of the escape-wheel. 

That beats Jian'agher, Wbuderfuliy 
inconsistent and absurd — exceedingly 
ridiculous. Banaaher is a town iu 
Irelaud, on the Shaunon, in King’s 
County. It formerly sent two members 
to Parliament, and was, of course, a 
famous pocket borough. When a mem¬ 
ber spoke of a faiuuy borough whore 
every voter was a man employed by the 
lord, it was not unusual to reply, “ Well, 
tliat beats Bauagher.” *• 

"‘Well.’sioB lie,‘loKmlir) tbein I will, finliiht 
a itiorBCl. Blit, Jack, tTiin InhU) Bnuimslier’ (jor). ’ 
— W.B. Yeats: fairy TaUsof the Irish Pciisimliy, 
p. lue. 

That beats Termagant. Your ranting, 
raging pomposity, or exaggeration, sur¬ 
passes wat of Termagant (g.r.). 

To beatahollow is to beat wholly, to bo 
wholly the superior. 

To heat up against the tcind. To tac^ 
against an adverse wind; to get the 
better of the windt 

BentJ* (Frmch, abattre, to abate.) 

To beat down. To make a seller 
“ abate ” fais price. 

Boatea. to a Xviaimy. Beaten so 
that one can distinguish neither fonn 
nor feature. ^ 

Beisteii trttb hit*kwn StaK Con- 
fated by one’s own words. An argu- 
uwntuin ad homincm. 

“I'au WIkIi Cliiirdi l>iKi»fr} >f<» fnrilier Ilian 
tliiBiM Ana liow well Ijkic I iiiii-n )>eei> lienien 
witli iiiiue gwu Btall."— Wesley. (HeiTfeis to 
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lim nxoliiiliuK Uol/.lim fr<im “tlt« tord'B tiiiilt',” 
lu'i'itUMi lit) had ii»t hena rHut>uh.'all> luiptixeil.) 

Beatii^; about the Bush. Not 

coining directly to the matter in hand, 
hut feeling your way timidly by indirec¬ 
tion, as jiersons heat hyalius to ascertain 
if game i» lurking under them. 

Beating the Bouuda On Holy 
Thursday, or Ascension Dsy, it used to 
1*0 customary for tlic parish school cliil- 
dren, arcomjtanied by the clerg 3 rmou and 
IMirish officers, to walk through their 
]>:iri8h from end to end. The Isiys wore 
struck with willow wands all along the 
lines of lioundary. Before ninps vroro 
coinmon, the boys wore thus taught to 
know the hounds of their own 2 iarish. 
The t'listorn still prevails in some parishes. 

Beatl Possidentes. Blessed are 
those who have [for tliey shall receive], 
“ Possession is nine iioiuts of the law.” 

Beatific Vision. Thu sight of the 
Deity, or of the blessed in the realms of 
heaven. (*S'fc Isaiah vi. 1-1, and Acts 
' vii. o'), oG.) 

Beatrice, holovcd from girlhood hy 
Dante, u native of Tlorence, was of the 
J'ortinari family. She died under 
twoiity-four years of age (1206-12t)0). 
Beatneo miimod Simone do’ Bardi, and 
Dante inan’ied (lemma Douati. 

Beau. 

Jlean Jfrummrl. George Brvau. (1778- 
1810.) 

Lc Jieftn D'Orsmf. Father of Count 
D’Orwiy, and lulled hj' Byron Jfme 
('uj/lfio/i, * 

Jii'ttH FieMiug, called *'Handsome 
^Fielding” hy Charles IL, W'hose name 
was Hendromo Fielding. He died in 
Scotland Yaitl, Loudon. 

lif'nti Jff'tnff. The ” Sir Fcmling 
Flutter” of Etheredge. (The Man of 
Moth-; or, 6Vr Foitlmg Flutter, f 

licau Ka«/i. Son of a Wem geutle- 
U'au, a notorious diner-out. He under¬ 
took the maungemeut of the bath-rooms 
at Bath, i^ud conducted the public balls 
witli a B^ilendour and decoruu never 
before witnessed. In old age he sank 
into poverty. (1674-1761.) < 

Itean Ttbbe, noted for his finery, 
vanity, and poverty. (Goldsmith: Ctlisen 
of'the World.) 

r 

Bean Id’eaL The model of beauty 
ov excellency formed by fancy. » 

Beau Jour beau Retour (A). My 

turn will I'Ometiext. (Never used in a 


good BODse, but always to signify the 
resentment of an injury.) 

Beats XJoa (Tm). A fine dashing 
felloAv; an aristocrat every inch; the 
“ lion ” of society. The lion is the king 
of boasts. 

Beau Blonde. Hie fashionable 
w'orld: iicople who make up the coterie 
of fariiloii.. 

ffi 

Bmu Trap. A loose jiavoment 
uudtjr which water lodgo.s, amf" which 
mjuirts up filth when trodden on, to the 
^noyance of the smartly dressed: 

‘ Beauolerc {good scholar^ Apjilif'd 
th Henry I., who Imd clerk-like accom¬ 
plishments, very rare in the times in 
which he lived {^1068, 1100-1135). 

Beaumontagne [pronnimec bo-nuiu~ 
taig\. Bad work, ospecf/illy ill-littiug 
carpenter’s work; literary jiadding; 
paste and sciasore literature; so culled 
from putty used by carpenters, etc., for 
filling up cracks and bad joinery. Gor¬ 
man, teig, dough; and Emile Beaumont, 
the geologist (1798-1851), who also gives 
his name to ” Beaumoutite. ” 

BeautlfuL JJmutt/ul or fair as an ’ 
angel. Throughout the Middle Agc.s it 
w'as common to associate beauty with' 
virtue, and ugliness with sin; hence 
the expressions given aboA'e, and the 
following also—” Scrajdiic beauty,” 
“Cherubic liveliness,” “Ugly as sin,” 
etc. 

Beautiful Parricide. Beatrice Ceiici, 
tlic daughter df a Homan xobleinau, who 

{ •lotted the death of her father because 
le violently defiled her- (Died 1599.) 

“ rntureaco Conci ixvi. sl<^cte). . . ax ait tiimtre 
(llB et nne flile CBi^trixl. fl les maltniitalt 
(Tiielleiiieat, ou lot faisalt seix ir a bcs plaNirs 
Orntaux. . . . R^voltise de lant d'burreurs, Bea¬ 
trix, aa Olle, de concert a\ec deux do sen frerea, 
ot liucrece leur mere, nt aewsHiner Frauceecu 
Ceacl. Accu»i» de parricide, its iicriront tons 
•Kiatreenr I’ecbafaud imr la eenteuce de C'kiiiteiu 

VIII. limn')."— 

This la Muratnrl’a \eraiun of tlie affair, liut it 
Is much disputeil. U is a fa\uurlie tlieiiie fm- 
tngadi'. 

Beauty. Tout est beau sans chan- 
delies. “ JLa nmt tom les chats sont yns.” 
Beauty is but shin deep. 

“0 foimose puer, niinium ne crede color!.” 

(. Virgil, BneoHea, li. 

Beauty and tbe'Beast. The hero 
and hereiue of Madame Yilleneure’s 
fairy tele., Beauty saved the life of 
her father by consenting to live with 
the Beast; and the Beast, beihg dis- 
I enchanted by Beauty’s love, became a 
i handsome priuce, and married her. 

1* (Contes Marihes, 1740.) 
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V A handsome woman with an un¬ 
couth or iiucomely male compantou. 

Beanty of Bottermere. Mary 
Kohinson, married to John Hatfield, a 
heartless impostor, executed for forgery 
at Carlisle in 1803. 

Beauty Bleep. Sleep taken before 
miduight Those who hahitiially go^ to 
bed, ospecia% during youth, after mid¬ 
night, we usually polo and more oi^ less 
haggard. 

“ JViiiil^l I |)IeaBe to reiiieinliortliat I had roused 
liiiii up !(t iiiKlit .... [in] liu lioauiy slew."-* 
l:hiekmiift: Loma lioour, cliup. 04. 

^aux Esprlts (Freucli). Men of 
wit or genius (singular number, Un M 
eupntf a wit, a genius). 

Beaux Yeux (French). Beautiful 
eyes or attrac^ve looks. “ I will do it 
tor your hvaux yrux" (because you are 
HO pretty, or because your eyes tire so 
attractive). 

Beaver. A hat; so called from its 
being mode of beaver-skins. 

Beaver. That part of the helmet 
winch lifted tip to enable tlio wearer to 
dunk. Siiiiiliiiiy hi'iir, the afternoon 
draught in the luirvost-field, called 
fattn'K. (Ilaliuii, hirtre, to drink; 
Sjiauisli, bekfy ; Latin, hibo ; French, 
hinwit)\ a dijnker; Annoric, Imirrauh, 
beverage, etc.) 


7b wrtAr the bed. To arrange it and 
make it fit for use. In America this 
sense of “ make ” is much more common 
than it is with ais. “ Your room is 
mode,*’ aiTunged in duo order. To 
make it all right. • 

As you make your bed you must He on 
it. i^ervono must bear the coiise- 
quences oi his own acts. “ As you sow, 
BO must you reap.” “As you brew, so 
must you bake.” 

7b bed out. To plant what are called 
“ bedding-out plants ” in a fiowor-bed. 

V Bialding-ont plants are reared in 
pots, geuorariy in a hot-liouse, anil ore 
transterred into ganlcn-beds early in 
the Rummer. Such plants ns geraniums, 
marguerites, fuchsias, ^wusternous, pe¬ 
tunias, verlwnas, loliehos, ealceolams, 
etc., are meant. 

Vou aot out of bed the tirony miy, or 
with the left icy foremost. Said of n 

i ierson who is })Utchy and ill-tempered, 
[t was an ancient superstition that it 
was unlucky to set the left foot ou the 
ground first on getting out of lifed. The 
same superstition apjaies to ])uttitig on 
the left shoo first, a ” fancy *’ not ycl 
wholly exploded. 

y Augustus Oa*8ar was very super¬ 
stitious in tills respect. 

Bed of Juatloe. {Sec Lit.) 


“ IlitmlH. Then .\ nu wiw nut liiMfitrc » 

“ IliinUtu: O jc«, uiv h.ril ; lie wenv liiH hea\iT 


up." 


Hliiikespiurc: Uamlfl, I, 


Beoarre, BemoL San^r de becarre 
en (Fronih), to jump from one 

subject to another without regard to 
pertinence: Sateter du coq d /’««<•,” 

from Genesis to Revelation. Literally, 
to jump from shariis to flats. Becarre 
is the Latin if qundrntum or It quarre. 
In old musical notation B sharp was 
exjiressod by a square b, and b flat by 
a round n. 

V Bemol is B tmlHs, soft (flat). 

Beoasoe. You goose; you simple- 
tou; you booby. Becosse is a wood¬ 
cock. “ C'est une becasaeJ'' he or she is 
a fool. 


Beokat's *■■«»*■*»* William de 
Tracy, Hugh de Moryille, fiftbord Brito 
(or le Bret), and Pitz-Urse. 

Bed. The great bed of Ware. A. bed 
twelv| feet square, and capable of hold- 
iug twelve persons; assigned by tradi¬ 
tion to the Earl of Warwidc, the king¬ 
maker. is now in Rye House. 

“ AUhonif& the Akeet were big cnAiigli fo# ilie 
lijhl of,,Ware lu BngUnd."—^oAttipeart!; Tterl/ U 
. JUokt, 111. 2. 


Bed of Bomb (A). A situation of 
ease and pleasure. 

Bed of ThomB (A). A situation of 
great anxiety and apprehension. 

Bed-pOBt. Ju the twinkling of a bed¬ 
post, *As quickly as possible, lu the 
ancient bed-frames movable staves were 
laid 08 we now lay iron laths; there 
were also staves in the two sides of the . 
bedstead for keeping tlie bed-clothes 
from rolling off; ana in some cases a 
staff was used to beat the bed and 
clean it. In the reign of Edward I., ^ 
Sir John Chichester had a mock skinnisli 
with his servant (Sir John with his 
rapier and the servant with tfie bed- 
staff), in which the servant was acci¬ 
dentally killed. Wright, in his Domes¬ 
tic Manners^ shows ns a chamlwr- 
maid of the seventeenth centuty using 
a bed-staff to beat up the bedding. 

” Twinkling ” meauSqit rapid twist or 
turn. (Old French, guinener: Welsh, 
gwing, gwingaw, our wriggle.) 

“ I'll do It Instantly, in tin* twinkling of a bed- 
staff.'*—s'ftnrficifll ; VtHium. ISIS. 

. "He would bat e cut him down ui the twinkling 
of ti bOii-post .”—" JUthtUtis," donelnlii Knphsli. 

Bobadil, in L'rery Man in his llttmoiir, 


8 
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and Lord Duberley, in the Seir-at-Zau', 
use the same expi'cssiou. 

Bede {Adam\ A novel by George 
Eliot (Marian Evaus^ 1859. One of 
the chief charactera i| Mrs. Poyser, a 
woman of shrewd otfservation, and us 
full of wise saws as Saucho Ponzu. 

BedelL The V\ee-ehancelWs bedell 
(not beadle). Tbe officer who carries the 
mace before the Vice-Chancellor, etc., 
in the universities is not a beadle but a 
bedell (the same word in on older form). 

Be'der. A valley famous for the 
victory gained by Mahomet, ill which 
“ ho was assisted by 3,000 angels, led by 
Gabriel, mounted on his horse Hai'znm.” 
{Al Koran.) 

Jteder. King of Persia, who married 
Giauha're, daughter of'the most power¬ 
ful of the under-sea emperors. Queen 
Labe tried to change him into a horse, 
but he changed her into a mare instead. 
(Arabian Nights^ liedet' and Oiau- 
Ure.^^) 

BadfciJ^d. Saxon, Jiedean-forda (for¬ 
tress ford)—that is, the ford at the 
fortress o^ the river Ouse. 

Bedford LeveL Laud drained by 
the Earl of Bedford in 1649. This largo 
tract of fenny land lay in tbe counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 

Bedfordshire. 1 am off to Bedford¬ 
shire, To the land of Nod, to bed.' The 
language abounds with tlieso puns, 
e.g. “the mafrowboue stage,” “A 
Dunso scholar,” “Knight of the boer- 
ban'el,” “Admiiwlof the blue,” “Mas¬ 
ter of the Mint ” {q.v.Y “ Master of 
the liolls” {q.r.), etc. And the French 
even more than the English. 

Bediver. A knight of the Bound 
Table, and tlie butler of King^Artliur. 

Bedlam. A lunatic asylum or mad- 
Chouse ; a contraction for Bethkhein^ the 
name of a religious house in London, 
couvertdl into a hospital for lunatics.' 

Tom o' Bedlam. (See Toit.)*^ 

St. Mun' of Bethlebein, London, was founded 
as a priorp in 1^47, and In 1S47 it win given to tlie 
ina>iir and coriwratlon of London, and Incorpur- 
ated as a royal foundation for lunatics. 

Bedlamite (3 syl.). A madman, a 
fool, an inhahitwt of a Bedlam. 

Bodonlaa The homol#ss 

street poor are so called. Thus the 
S'imes calls tbe raided, houseless 
“the Bedouins of London.” • The' 
Bedouins are the nomadic tribes of 


Arabia (Arabic, bedawin, a dweller in 
tt desert; badu', a desert). (See Steeet 
ARABS. jf^ 

“ TliPBo Ilpdonins of the pniirie iin arinlily carry 
tiieir loUiieg witli t\ieni.''—A, If. BtUtardaoii; lie- 
yond the Migg'ifsippi, chap, v, 

Bed'reddln' Hassoii, in the story 
of Noufeddxn' and hts SoUj in tbe 
Arabian Nights. , 

"Onintmi'ingberiielttoBedredd^ HnBann,wliom 
tbe \i!sier . . . discotored by bisWuiiviiatixe skill 
iu ciaiipiisiiig crcain-tiirta without wpjicr in 
tbein.’ — A'cortJ Heart o/Midlothian. 

Bed-rock. American slang for one's 
I(is1^shillmg. A miner’s term, called iu 
England the “ stone-head, ” and 4*^ 
America, tlie “Bed-rock,” the hard 
basis ruck. When miners get to this 
bed the mine is exhausted. “ I’m come 
down to tlie bed-rock,” i.e. my last 
dollar. 

a 

“‘No, 1101 ' contiiiiiod Ti'niieasec's inirtnnr, 
linstil.\, ‘ I'll pliiy tint yoi bund iilonc, I’t c conto 
down to tbo ll|•(l-ru^k ; il's jimi Him. TounoHio'c, 
tlinr, baa plnjcd it pretty mugb and exiieimiif, 
like, on a Btmngpr. . . . Now wlinl'a ibu fair 
thing? Home would tiny more, and Home uoidil 
say ICBB. Ucro'e BPienieeii bundled dollaiH la 
eoarae gold and a watch—it'H about all my pile ' 
and call It soiiare.’ftret Unite: TenneMin’i 
I'art-uer. 

Bedver. King Arthur’s butler; 
Cuius or K« ye was his sewer. (Geoffi eg : 
British History^ ix, 13.) 

Bee. The Athenian Bee. Plato. (See 
Athknian Bee, p-oge 72, coj. 1.) 

It is said that Avheii Plato was in bis 
cradle, a swarm of bcc.s alighted on his 
mouth. The story is good enough for 
poets and orators. The same tafe is 
told of St. Ambrose. ^See Ambuose, 
page 41, col. 1.) 

The Bee of Athens.^ Soph’oclus. (See 
Attic Bee, page 73, col. 1.) 

Xenophon (n.c. 444-359) is also called 
“the Bee of Athens,” or “ tlie Atlieii- 
ion Bee.” 

? See also Aniuals (Stubolical) , 
page 60, col. 2, 

To have your head full of bees. Full 
of devices, crotchets, fancies, inventions, 
and dreamy theories. The connection 
^tween b^ and the soul was once 
generally maintained: hence Mahomet 
admits hses to Paradise. Porphyry says 
of fountains, “ they are odaptoa to the 
nymphs, or^ose sfiuls which the au- 
.cients called bees.” The moon was 
called a bee by the jmestessesof CJerEi, 
and tRe word lunatic or moon-struck 
still means one with “ bees in hbad.” 

“ II ft dcs mtB duns la tflte.”— ^Veiicfc Prow b. 

(See MaQOOT.) 

ifV have b bee tn ymr bonnet. To bo 
cranky; to have an idioi^crasy; ^Isc^ 
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to carry a jewel or ornament in your 
cap. Biqhxs.) ^ 

“ Kiir sir, fliul out tlml lieo 
That lH>re niy love away— 

‘ i'll 8<wk liim in your Uonnet liraA f.' . . 

Itorriek: TheMa<i MaiiPs Soug. 

Bee. A social gatboring for some 
ufteful work. The object generally pre¬ 
cedes the word, as a spelling-we (a 
’gathering to compete in Bpelliu^. Tliere 
are apple-bles, nusking-beos, and half 
a dozoKi other sorts of bws or gathdHn^. 
It is an old Devonshire custom, which 
wus carried across the Atlantic in Elizi^- 
bethan times. • • 

Bee-line. The line that a bee tolccs 
in making for the hive; the shortest 
distance between two given points. 

‘‘Our footinnrlcA,wen afterwavtla,Bliowcd tliat 
We h,acl Btoeird u bee-line to ilie hrlK-"--A’ana; 
ArcUf lixplaratMii, tul. i. cliiiiii, wit. )>. DiH, 

Beea. 

J upiter was noimshed by beea in in¬ 
fancy. {See Athknian Bee, p. 72, col. 1.) 

Pindar is said to have been nourished 
by bees with honey instead of milk. 

The coins of Ephesus had a boo on the 
reverse. 

The Greeks consecrated bees to tlio 


buffetem or huffeteers, and corrupted into 
Jieefeaters ; but Pi'ofessor Skeat says no 
such word as buffeter has. yet been found 
in any book; nor does hvffetier exist in 
French. • 

A plausible ro^vto this objection is that 
the word may have got corrupted almost 
ab initio in those unlettered days; and 
the earliest quotation of Beefeater,” 
already adduced, is above 150 years from 
the institution of the force, and even 
then the allusions aro either* satirical or 
humorous: as Begone, yeo greedy 
beefe-eators, y’ ore best ” {Mistrio- 
iii, 1; a.d. 1610); “Bows, or 
Beefeaters, os the Freutm were plco-scd 
to teime us ” (1628) * “ You boof-eater, 
you saucy ciir ” (1671). Not one of the 
quotations fixes the word on the Yeomen 
of the Guar(^ and that the English liavo 
been called Beefeaters none will deny. 
Even if the allusion given above could 
be certainly affixed to Yeomen of the 
Guard it would only prove that 100 or 
IGO years after their establishment in 
the palace they were so called (corruptly, 
humorously or otlierwise). • * 

ArfjmmUs in favour of the old denra- 
tion: ~ 


With the Homans a flight of bees was 
considered a bad omen. Appian {Ciml 
Tf^ai’y book ii.) says a swarm of bees 
lighted on the altar and prognosticated 
the fatal issue of the b.attl« of Pliarsalla. 

Hie priestesses of Ceres were called 
bels. 

In Christian Art St. Arltbrose is repre¬ 
sented with a beehive, from the tradi¬ 
tion that a swarp} of b^s settled on his 
mouth in his infancy. 

Beef; Ox. The fonaet is Norman, 
and the latter Saxon. The Normans 
had the cooked moat, and when set 
before them used the word they were 
accustomed to. The SaxCn was the 
herdsman, and while the beast was under 
his charge called it by its Saxon name. 

“Old Aldenimn Ox continues to hold liis Saxon 
title while he is under the ebrnrse of serfs and 
liondsnien i hut liecoines Beef, a fiery French 
mllant, when he orrlves'liefare the worshipful 
^ws that are destined to consume him.”—TtHiaAM. 

Weaver^a beef of Colchester, i.e. aprata, 
caught abundemtlyian the iflighbotuiiOod. 
{Fiiuer: Worthies.) 

Beeftatera. Yeomen of tii« Guard 


the royal train in bwqueta and bther 
nand oeo^gioiia. The old toeozy was 
that the word means ** an httendant on 
tits xoyal buffetey” AngUdsed into 


(1) Certainly Henry VII, himself did 
not call these yeomen “beef-eaters.” 
Ho was OB much French as Welsh, and 
must have boon familiar with tlio buffet 
{bti-fe ;/); he had no spark of humour in 
his constitution, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether beef was a standing 
dish at the time, certainly it was not so 
in Wales. We have a good number of 
menus extant of the pof ipd, but beef docs 
not apmar in any of them. 

(2) We have a host of similar corrup¬ 
tions in our language, as Andrew Maes*- 
to.®.), Biilv-rt^ans {see Be&usbofiion), 
Bull and Mouth {q.v,), Charles's Wain 
Iq.v.), Bag-o'-Kails, Goat and Compasses, 
Sparrow-grass (asparagus), ancient (on- 
Mn), Imestring (lustoing, from lustre), 
Jjop-ekeap (god-kepe, i.e. a good bar¬ 
gain), and many more of the same sorts 

(3) There can he no doubt that the 
“ beefeaters ” waited at the rqyal table, 
for in 4602 we read that “the dishes 
-were brought in by the halberdiers 

E eateifiJ, who are fine, big follows ” 
ed in Kates and (2«encs,-February 
1893, p. 86). 

(4) If beef was a^eneral food in the 
sixteenth century, which is extremely 
^oubtfuly it womd be supvediely ridic¬ 
ulous to call a few yeomen “eaters, of 
be^,” unless beef was restricted to 
tdiem. In the present aArgentine Ee« 
public, beef dxiea, called “ jerked beefi'* 
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is tho couimon diet, aud it would be 
foolish iudoed to restrict the phrase 
“ eaters of jerked beef ” to some half- 
score waiters at the Presideut’s table. 

(5) That tho woi'd bnffetevr or 
hitJfHivr is not to bp ‘ found (in the 
English sense) in any French author, 
does not prove that it was never used 
in Anglo-French. Wo have scores of 
perverted Fi'cnch words, with English 
meanings, unrecognised by tho French ; 
for enaninlo: encore, double entendre, 
snrtout (a frock coat), epergne, and so on. 

(d) Historic etymology'has its value, 
but, like all other general rules; it re¬ 
quires to bo nan’owly watched, or it may 
not unfreiiueutly over-ride the truth. 
Historically, Jtonw comes from llomulus, 
Seuilffud from Scota or Scotia, Jirituin 
from Brutus. All sorts of ^ rubbishy 
etymology belong to the historic croze. 

Itee feat era. Yeomen Extraordinaiy of 
the (iuard appointed as warders of the 
'I’owor by Etiward VI. They wear tho 
same costume as the Yeomen of tho 
, (iiiard mentioned above. ('SVt' Bxjpiia- 
(ios.) C 

Boef-stoak Clu1> owed its origin to 
an a(;riduiltal dinner taken by Lord 
IN'tovborough in tho sooiie-room of Kicli, 
over (lovent (larden 'riieatre. Tho 
original gridiron on which itich broiled 
the ]»oor’N steak is still jireserved in the 
)alIndium of tho club, aud the members 
lavo it engraved on their buttons. 
(llintort/ of the Clubs of London.) 

Boefington or Milor Leefington, a 
character m Canning’s mock tragedy, 
The Horers, a \)nrlcsquo, in the Anti- 
Jacohn, on tho seutimeutal German 
* dramas of the period. Casimere is a 
Polish omi^unt, and Beeiiugtou an 
English nobleman, exiled by tlie tyranny 
rf King John. 

Beelzebub. God of flies, supposed 
to ward off flies from his votanea. One 
.)f tho gods of the Philistines. {See 
AoHon.) The Greeks hud a similar deity, 
y.eus Apomu'iofi. The Jews, by way of 
reproachp changed Beelzebub into Baal 
Zeboub (<l.v.), and placed hiifi among 
the diuiiions. Milton says he was next 
in rank to Satan, and stood * 

" With AMniitf'iin shnnldera, fit t<i hear 
The weight of iiiigbciest iiiouarchiee." 

(Book ij.) 

Ono nt'\ t himself in iwwer. and next in crime, 

J.tmg after known in Palestine, and named 

llet^lxehul)." raradiM iMtt, i. 7V>81. 

Beer. CorSs, when wandering over 
the earth in quest of her daughter, 
taught men the art of making iieer, 
'liecause me nepurenCappremre Part 


de faire le rin.” {Mem. de PArademie 
des lnaei(iptio»en, xvii.) {See Alb.) 

tfe docs not think small beer of himself. 
[iSfc Smaij. Bbee.] 

Beer and Skittles. Life is not all 

heir and skittles, t.e. not all eating, 
drinking, and play; not all pleasure; 
not all harmony and love. 

" Biiortr like life, and life like Biwrt, 

Isn't all skittlcBaiid licerr 

d s if 

Beer aux BSouobe^ or dieer aur. Cor¬ 
neilles. To stand gaping in the air (at 
tlie rflies or the rooks). Jlirr, Old 
Fj'eiich for bager, to gape. 

Beeswing. The film which forma on 
tho sides of a bottle of good old jiort. 
This film, broken up into small pieces, 
looks like the wings of bees. A jiort 
drinker is very particular not to “ break 
tho beeswing ” by shaking the bottle, or 
turning it tlio wrong W'ay up. 

liceswiriged pitrt ih old iMutwhichluiBformed 
its second crust or beesa ing. 

Beetle {To). To overhang, to 
threaten, to jut over (Auglo-iSaxon, 
beot-ian, to menace). Hence beetle or 
beetled brow. 

“Or to IhtMiriMiiiriil Hiimiiiil of thcrlilT, 

Tliivl liecilcs o'ci Ins I'lisc inin ilic son '' 
Sliiiltcs()eiiie. 1 

BeetleKsrushor. A Large, flat font. 
The expression was first uscil in J*nnrh, 
in ono of I^sech’s caricatures. 'I'hoso 
who know Londuii know how it is over¬ 
run with cockroaches, w'roiigly coiled 
block-bcotlc8.C' 

c 

Befkna. The good fairy of Italian 
cliildren, who is supnosed to fill their 
stockings with toys ■wiien they go to bed 
on Twelfth Night. Some one enters the 
children’s bedroom for tlie purpose, aud 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, ‘‘/I’cco 
la Befa'na.** 'According to legend, 
Befana was too busy witli house affairs 
to look after the Magi when they went 
to offer their gifts, and said she would 
wait to see them on their return; but 
they went another way, and Befana, 
every Twelfth IJight, watches to see 
them. The name is a corruption of 
Epiphania. 

Before flA 14 gbM , in theatrical par¬ 
lance, means on the stage, before the 
foot-U^ts. 

Beftm Die Mast. To serve before the 
mast. To be one of the common sailors, 
whose quarters are in the forward part pf 
the ship. The half-deck is the sanctum 
of tlw secofid mate, and, in Greenland 
fishers, of the spikeoneer, harpoonerSf 
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carpenters, cooi>er8, 'hnatswaius, and all 
secondaiy officers; of low birth, 

“ ] mysolf conic from lirforo the mast."—/fir IF. 
NcoH; 'J'ho Autiquiirp, xx . 

Beg the Qneatloii (To). (See Beo- 

OIHO.) 

Beggar. A heggar mag %\ng before a 
pickpocket. (In Latin, “ ijantabit vaeum 
A)ram lairone viator.") A beggar may 
sing before % highwayman because he 
has noHiing in his pocket to lose. * 

Urt a beggar on horwbaek, and he'll ride 
to'the Ac'it. There is no one so proujji 
and aiTogant as a beggiix who has Sud¬ 
denly grown rich. • 

“ Hiwli iH the HPiil olToc-t of wealDi—rank pride— 

Mouiii ))u( a lieiitKar, lii>v» (be roKuc will ride !” 
1‘ftcr Piiiflar; KpiiitU’ to Lout Lmudale. 

Lutiii: “ Asperiiia nihil est humili cum 
siirgit in altuiu.” 

trench: “ II n’est orgueil quo do 
piiuvrc enrielii.” 

Italian : “ II rilan nobilitado non oon- 
nosro il parontado ” (A beggar ennobled 
docs not know his own kinsmen). 

Spanish: “Quaudocl villauo estii on 
cl inulo, non conoze a dios, ni al inundo ” 
(when a bogpar is mounted on a mule, 
he knows neither gods nor men). 

. Beggars. King of the Beggars. Bomp- 
fylde Moore Carew (1693-l’770). 

Itcgtfar.H should not be choosers. Beggars 
should take what is given them, and 
not dictate to the giver wj^at they like 
best. They must accept and be thank¬ 
ful.* 

Iteggars' Barm. The thick foam 
which collects *n the surface of ponds, 
brooks, and other pieces of water where 
the ciurrent meets stoppage. It looks 
like bann or yeast, but, being unfit for 
use, is only beggarly barm at bost. 

Beggara’ Bullets. Stones. 

Beggar's Bnah. To go hy beggar's 
hush, or Go home by beggar's bmh — %,e. to 
go to ruin. Beggar’s bush is the name 
of a tree widen once stood on the left 
hand of the London road from Hunting¬ 
don to Caxton; so called because it was 
a noted rendezvous foi» beggars. Th^ 
punning phrases and proverbs are very 
common. 

Beggar’s Daii|(hter. Bmee, the 
beggar's daughter of Bednall Green, 
Be^ee was very beautiful, and was 
cou^d by four suitors at once—a 
kni^t, a gentleman of fortune, a Lnn« 
don merchant, and the son of &e inn¬ 
keeper at 'Bmnford. She told them that 
they must obtain the ooiU)6nt ofi her 
the poor blind beggar of l^ethnal 


(ilreen. Wlien they board tliat, they all 
slunk off except the knight, who wont 
to ask the beggar’s leave to wed the 
“pretty Bessec.” Tho beggar gave her 
£3,000 for her jjower, and £100 to buy 
her wedding goiw. At the wedding 
feast ho explained to the guests that he 
was Henry, son and heir of Sir Simon 
de Moutfort. At the buttle of Evesham 
tho liarons were routed, Montfort slain, 
and himself loft on the field for d(‘:u1. 

A baron’s daughter discovered liini, 
nursed him with care, and married him; 
the fruit of this marriage was “jirctfy 
Bessee.*’ Henry de Montfort nssunn'tl 
tho garb and semblance of a beggar to 
escape the vigilance of King Henry’s 
spies. (Tercy: Iteligues.) 

Begging Hermita were of the Au¬ 
gustine order; they renounced nil pro¬ 
perty, and lived on the voluntary alms 
of “ the fuiUiful.” 

? Begging Friars were restricted to 
four orders: Franciscans {Grey Friars), 
Augustiues {Itlack Friars), Carmelites , 
(^l^iteFriars), and Bomimcaiis {Freaeh- 
ing Friars). 

Beggl^ tbe dueetton. Assuming 
a proposition which, in reality, involves 
the conclusion. Thus, to say that par¬ 
allel lines will never meet because they 
are parallel, is simply to assume as a 
fact the very thing you profess to prove. 
Tlie phrase is a translation of the Latin 
term, petitio pnncip'ii, and was first 
used by Aristotle. 

Begliarda. A brq^ljiorhood wliicli 
rose in tjjie Low Oountnos in the twelfth 
century, and was so called from Lainhort 
Bfegue. The male society wore Bcg- 
hards, tho female, Beguins. They took 
no vows, and wore free to leave the 
society when they liked. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, those who survived the 
persccutiftis of the popes and inquisition 
joined tho Tertiarii of the Franciscans. 
{See Bbootns.) • 

Begtaab'L A religious order in the 
Ottoman Empire, wluch hod fts origin 
in the fourteenth century. Tho word is 
derived frojp Hadji Begfash, a dervish, 
its founder. 

Begne d’antemdameiit. This is a 
really happy phrase for one whoso wits 
are gone wool-gathdring; he is a man 
of “ stammering understanding.” 

Begnlaa. A risterhood institated 
in the twelfth century, founded by 
•Lambert B^gue or Laml^rt le Begue. 
The members of tbe male society we^ 
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called Beffharda (q.r.). The B(5^um8 
wore at liberty to quit the rloiater, 
if they chose, aud marry. The cap 
called a begum waa mined from thia 
eistoihood, * 

“Hf'ci.a (luawlntn illoriim iitii lU-i^uinl 

MilKSi'Ufsr iv|i)Kill)intiir, (|i>i se I'huik'I'ch 

<le tfi'lla ordlur H. (-<(11111111 niter ooiniim- 

liaiit, ex (juiiou) idures fiieniiit tiimiuam hasretiin 
('ondeiiiiiitti el comliiisii."—/Bernard Oitido.* LiJb 
o/Juhv, xxli. 

Bognm. A lady, princess, or woman 
of liigh rank in India ; the wife of a 
rtdnr. or Jleg, governor of a 

I'urkisli jiroviuco, a title of honour.) 

Bohe'motb (Hebrew). The hippo- 
pot'anius; once thought to he tho rhino- 
ceroa. (Sen Job xl. lo.) 

“ik'lKild I in idailnd mall, 

nolii-'niiitli rears Ins liend." 

' TIiomDOH: Summer, 700 , 710. 

V 'I’ho word is generally, but incor¬ 
rectly, pronounced Be'liemoth ; but Mil- 
ton, liko Thoinson, places the accent on 
the second Byllublc. 

“ Si-ai-re from lilsnndd 

IVdx'iinn'Ii, luui^rst txirn nf t-arili, nplieavod 

' Ills VHBlncHs." Milton; Paradise Lunt.vii.iTl. 

Bohlneiilats. A sect of visionary 
religioni.stH, so called from Jacob Beh- 
incri (Bohriic), their founder. (1675- 
1 C. 26 .) 

Beliram. The most holy kind of 
tiro, ttoconliiig to Parseeism. (See Ada.- 

BAN.) 

Be'Jan. A froahman or CTcenhorn. 
'I’his term is employed in the French and 
Scotch universfftes, and is evidently a 
corruption of bee Jaiiiie (yellow beak), 
u French expression to designate a 
nostliiig or unfledged bird. In tho 
nnivorsity of Vienna tlie freshman is 
tennod be/inutt, and in Franco footing- 
money is hejamna. 

" His ni-audmntlipr yielded, end Cltdiert wn# 
sn.-mrlilivay a iH'Jan eryollow-neak."—J/anioMoIiZ,’ 

ii. /''((li-oiiei. 

Bol-A-fidre-peur. A handsome, dare¬ 
devil of a fellow. 

f 

Bel Baprlt (French). AtviTocioos 
wit; a man or woman of quick and 
lively parts, ready at repartee. (Plural, 
beaux esprtts,') 

Bololi. Sir Belek, A reckless, 
roistering, jolly Wght of the EW- 
bethau penod. (Shakespeare; Twelfth 
Night.) 

Beloher* A pocket-handkerchief— 
properly, a blue ground with .whitCj 
spots: so caued from Jim Belcher, the 
pugilist, who adopted it, 


Beldam. An old woman; literally, 
a grandmother. Tho French also use Sel 
age for old age. 

“Old men and brldnuics in tim streets 
]>(■ iirnidiesv iiuon it dangeniuRly." 

Ukatuspeare; Ktuff ,/o/tn, iv. 3. 

Bele’aes (3 syl.). A Chaldean sooth¬ 
sayer and Assyrian satrap, yrbo told 
Arba'ces, governor of Me'dia, that he 
would one day sit on the thcone of Sar- 
danapa'lua, King of Nineveh and As¬ 
syria. His prophecy was verified, aud 
he w'as rewarded by Arba'ces with the 
government of Babylon, (liymi: Sar- 
(tgmpalus.) ^ 

Belfost Regiment (The). The 36th 
Foot, wliich was raised in Belfast in 
1701 , Thore is no such regiment now 
in tlio Biitish Army. What used to ho 
called No. 35 is now callqd the let bat¬ 
talion of the Royal Sussex, tho 2ud 
battalion being the old No. 107. 

Bol-flrea. Betu'een Bel's two fires. 
Scylla on one side aud Chorybdia on tho 
otlier. In Irish, liter dha tciuc B/icil, 
in a dilemma. Tho reference is to the 
two fires kindled on May Eve iu every 
village, between which all men and 
boasts devoted to sacrifico w^ore com- 
jielled to pass. 

Bel'ford. A friend of Lovelace in 
Richardson’s Clarissa Ifarhwe. Theso 
“friends” made a covenant to pardon 
every sort of hberty which they took 
with each other. 

Bell^. ^ military tower, pushed 
bv besiegers against then wall of a be¬ 
sieged city, that missiles may be thrown 
more easily against the defenders. Pro¬ 
bably a churdi steeple is called a belfry 
from its resemblance to theso towers, 
and not because bells are hung in it, 
^Vench, beffroif a watch-tower, Old 
IVeneb, heij^eit, bele/reit, from German, 
bav-fritf wrgen, to j)rot^t,/rit {eride), 
a pia(» fenced in for security.) 

“Alone,and vnrminsrIlls fiTO wits, 

Tlie white owl in the i>elfr>’ flits.’' 

Tennyson; The Owl, stanza 1. 

BellAl (Hebrew). The worthless or 
lawless one, t.d.'-ihe devil. Milton, in 
his pandemonium, makes him a very 
high and dgitingnished prince of dark¬ 
ness. (Paradiae Zd^t.) 

“Wli»t oonoord hath Christ with Belial 7 
Cor. vl.jiis. 

“Bellaf came last—titan whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not firom heaven, or more grosa to loxe 
Vice tor itself.’’ * 

MiUon: Paradiae Laid, book i. 490-}. 

Sana of Belial. Lawless, worthless, 
rch^lioos people. (See above.) 

Now the Bone of BU wei-e sons of Belial,'’— 

I Sam. 11. is. 
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Belin'da. The heroine of Pope's 
seho-coQucal jpoem, entitled tl)p Rape 
of the Lock. The ^em is based on a 
real incident:—^Ijom Petre cut off a lock 
of Miss Fermor’s hair, and this libei'ty 
f^ave rise to a bitter feud between the 
two noble families. The poet says that 
Belinda wore on her neck two curls, one 
df which the baron cut off with a pair of 
scissors borrfwed of Clarissa. Belinda, 
in angfr, demanded back the riuf^let; 
but it had flown to the skies and become 
a meteor, which “ shot through liquid 
air, and drew behind a radiant ti'ad of 
li*ir.” (iSVc Bekenice.) , 

Belinim’ola. A herb sacred to Belis, 
with the juice of which the Gauls used 
to poison their arrow's. 

Bellsaricui Jielisariue heggiftg for 
an ob'oltot. Bclisa'riiui, the greatest of 
Justiniim's generals, being accused of 
con8]>iring against the life of the 
emperor, was deprived of all his 
pro^iorty; and his eyes being put 
out, he lived a beggar in Constan¬ 
tinople. The title is that he fastened 
u bag to Itis road-side hut, and had 
inscribed over it, “Give an obolus to 
floor old Bolisarius." Tliis tradition is 
of no historic value. 

BeU. yieion, Cunrr, and Ellis. As¬ 
sumed names of Anne, Charlotte, and 
Emily Bronte. , 

]^1L yis the bell clinks^ so the fool 
thinks, or, yds the fool thinks, so the bell 
clinks. Tho talc says wAen Whitting¬ 
ton ran away from his master, and h^ 
got as far us Hqpnslow Heatn, he was 
hungry, tired, and wished to return. 
Bow Bolls l}egan to ring, and Whitting¬ 
ton fancied they said, “Turn ^oin, 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon^n.’* 
The bells clinked in response to the 
boy’s thoughts. “ Lcs gens de pen de 
jugetnent sont comme les cl^hes, d qui 
Pan fait dire tout ce que Von veut.** 
Dickens has tho same idea in his Christ¬ 
inas Chimes. 

The Passing Sell is^the hallowed toll 
which used to to rung when peisons 
were in extre^mis, to scare away evil 
spirits which wera supposed to lark 
aTOut the dymg, to ponnoe on tite soul 
while “passing from the body to its 
resting-place.” A secondary oneot was 
to Annoimoe to the no^hboorhood tiie 
fact thAt all good Chiistmns mig^t offer 
up a prayer for the safe paasa^of the 
dying pei^u into Paradise, We now 
call toe bw rang at a person’s decease 
tbd “ passing beU.” 


The Athenians used to beat on brazen 
kettles at the moment of a decease to 
scare away the Furies. 

Ringing the hallowed hell. Bella were 
believed to disperse storms and pesti¬ 
lence, drive away devils, and extinguish 
fire. In France it* is still by no means 
unusual to ring church bells to w’ard off 
the effects of lightning. Nor is this 

E 3culiar to France, for even in 1852 tho 
ishop of Malta ordered the church bells 
to be rung for au hour to “ lay a gale 
of wind.” Of course, the supposed 
effieaej^ of a toll resides in its having 
been consecrated. 

“ KiVnorn pInuRo, fnt'Riint fmnprn, m.h')mtn itanvo, 
Bz eito lontiiB, (liB'sipo veiium, p»co vruontoB.' 

(Dwth'B tale I tell, the wluda diHjtel, ill-froliuR 
quell, 

The Blotlifiil BliAke, the Bturm-clouda break, the 
aablmth wake. 1C. C. B.) 

(JSee BiETQiNQ TUB Bells Bacxwx.bi)5 ) 
liound as a bell, {tire StKiLES.) 

Tolling the hell {for church). A relic 
of tho Av6 Boll, which, before tho Re¬ 
formation, was tolled before service to • 
invite worshippers to a iiftiparatory 
prayer to tho Virgin. 

To bear the bell. To to first fiddle; to 
carry off the palm ; to be the tost. Be¬ 
fore cups wore presented to winners of 
horse-races, etc., a little gold or silver 
bell used to be given for tho prize. 

" Jockey and biB horse were by their oiaBtcirB Bout 
To put In tor the l>ell. . . . 

They are to run and cannot mtu the bell” 

NoHh: Forest of Yanetles. 

V It does not refer to toll-wethers, 
or the leading horse* of a team, but 
“ bear” means bear or carry off. 

Who ts to bell the cat ? Who will risk. 
his own life to save his neighbours *:’ 
Any one who encounters great personal 
hazard for the sake of others undertakes 
to “ toll toe cat, ” The allusion is to the 
fable ofethe cunning old mouse, who 
suggested that thoy should hang a hell 
on the cat’s neck to give notice to all 
mice of her approach. “Excellent,** 
said a wise young mouse, “but who is 
to and»|Ake toe Job f ” {we BUell-tre- 
Cat.) 

IB there wnsn (n sU Bpain able and wilting tn 
beM the at ^ persuade uw queen to abdiate] r" 
‘-ns Times. 


The Koran says that tolls 
hang cm toe trees «f Paradise, and are 
set m motion hy wind from toe throne 
«f God, as often as the UeAtod wish for 
mntic. (S^y 

'* Bells as mnslal 

As tbow that, on tbe gnIdep-Bbafted trees 
Of Bdea,sbouk bathe ateml breeze.” 
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^■it tJm‘r bdh, at Jive bellg, etc. A 
term on board ship pretty nearly tan¬ 
tamount to our expression o'cloc/c. Five 
out of the seven watches last four hours, 
and each half-hour is marked by a Ixjll, 
■which {^ivob a number r>f ptrokes ooito- 
spouding to the nui^cr <»f Imlf-hours 
passed, nms, “ three bells ” denotes 
tln' third half-hour of the ■watch, “ five 
Ih’IIs” the fifth half-hour of the watch, 
and so on. Tlie two short watches, 
w'liich last only two liours each, are 
from four to six and six to eight in 
the afternoon. At eight IjcIIs a new 
■W’atch begins, (AVr’VV atcu.) , 

“ Dll yon l.liere hear? (Mean sliirt. and a »lm»C 
fill nmnU'V at m o liflls."—/nuni UvlL 

]'U nut hang all mg hells on one horse. 
I’ll not leave all my property to one son. 
The allusion is manifest. 

(live her the- bells and let her Jig. 
T)i>n’t throw good money after bad; 
luako the best of thu matter, but do 
not attempt to Ixilstcr it up. Wheu a 
liawk was Avortldoss, the bells were 
, lakcn off, and the bird was sufferwl to 
r.s(‘apo, bift the advice given above is to 
** leave the hells ’’ and lot the hawk go. 

ItUiging the hells bael irards, is ringing 
a mutnetl penl. Jiaekirards is often used 
to tlenote “in a contrary direction” 
{tunt Ic coufraire), as, “I Kcar yovi are 
grown rich—” '■ V’es, backwards.” To 
ring a mufllod peal, is to ring a peal 
of .sorrow, not oi joy. 

V In olden times bolls wore rung 
backwards us a tocsin, or notice of 
danger. 

'• nmrons wnvn liKlUrd n|>oii rnif^s Hiid emi- 
Doni’os, ilie iM'llR wf'ic riiUK Imck^iivda in llie 
l■llllrl'll('s, iind the >roiionii siiininniiK t.» iirin 
•iinMmm«’oiliini'ttri'inii> i>fdiiiifTPr.”—,Su H' Uvutt; 
'J'ho tMiotlifO. nliilli. III. 


Lihe Street bells Jangled^ out of tune 
rttnf htrrt./i {Hamit t, iii. 1). A most ex- 
<iuisite luotaphor for a duraug|il mind, 
such us that of Don Quixote. 

ll'anrtek shakes his bells, Be'waro of 
<Tfi.nger, for Warwick is in tlio field. 
Trojans beware, Acliilles has donned 
his armoilt. The bells moan tht^bells of 
a liawk, the hawk shakes his bol^ 


“ ypltlirr the king, imr be tliat hivet^itni lioat. 
Pares »r,r a wing, if Warwtrk shakes his lielu." 

Shakesiiitire! 9 Ueury Yh, i. 1. 


Bell, Book, and Candle. A cere¬ 
mony iu the greater excommunication 
introiluced into the Catholic Church in 
the eighth century. After reading th# 
sentence a bell is mug, a book ctosod, 
and a candle extmguished. From ^hat 
jj^oinent thy hxcommuuicated person 


is excluded from the sacraments and 
even divine worship. 

“ Bell, ^oiik, and canillp shall nut* drive me 
ljai'k."~.S’AaAeii;M<(ic: Kmg John, ill. Jl. 

Jn spite of bell, hook, and candle, i.e. 
in spite of all the opposition which tlie 
Chnstiaii hierai’chy can offer. {iSee 
CUBSIUO.) 

Bell of Patrick's Will {elog nh 
eadhaehta 'Vhatraie) is six^ncho-s high, 
five broad, and fotir deep. It certainly 
was iu existence in the sixth century. 
Ju tlie eleventh century a shrine w-as 
lti[af\p for it of gold and silver filigree, 
ajjorned with jewels. « 

BeU Savage, or La Belle Sauvagc = 
Pocahouta>i. According to one deriva¬ 
tion it is a contraction of Isabelle Savage, 
wlio originally kept the inn. It is somc- 
wliat remarkable that thc^tign of the inn 
was a pun on the (yhristiau name, a 
” bell on tlie Hope ” (hoop), as may be 
scon in the Close Roll of HnH. The 
lioop seems to have fonned a garter or 
frame to most si^is. The site of the 
inn is now occupied by the premises of 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

“ Thi'j' now n'inriu'd to thrir inn, the famous 
Bell iSfott; Kruiluurth, xiii. 

Bell-tbe-Cat. Archibald Douglas,- 
Earl of Angus, was so called. James 
III. made lavoiirites of architects and 
masons. One mason, named Cocliranc, 
he created E^irl of Mar. The Scotcli 
nobles held a council in the church of 
Idiuder for the }»ur]iosc of putting do«ni 
tliose upstarts wlieu Lord Cry’ asked, 
“Who will bdl the cat’• “That will 
I,” said Dougins, and lie fearlessly put 
to death, iu the king’s presence, the 
obnoxious minions. {See liKX.L.) 

Bell-wavering. Yacillatiug, sway¬ 
ing from side to side like a bell. A man 
whose mind jangles out of tune from 
delirium, drunkenness, or temporary in¬ 
sanity, is said to have his wits gone Dcll- 
waveriug. 

*• I doiilit me his wits have pone liell-wnieriiiff 

the road.”—£(r U'. Scott; Tlic Motutetei-y, chnii. 
vii. 

Belladonna (Italian, beautiful lady). 
This name was given to the Deadly 
Nightshade, from a practice once com¬ 
mon amon^ ladies touching tiicir 
eyes ■with it to make the pupils large 
and lustrous. 

Bell'f&inlne {A). A large Flemish 
gotch, i.e, a corpulent beer-jug of sofhe 
strong ware, originally made in Flan¬ 
ders in ridicule ot Cardinal Bellarmine, 
• the g^t persecutor of the refonned 
leire. These ^ugs had 
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nock a rudo likeness of the cardinal with 
his large, sqnare, ecclosiastical beard. 

“. . . likiMi Inrt'pr jug, that some men call 
A hcllaniiiiiu .. . 

Wlicreon the lewder liiuid of latuHn worku cn, 
Over the priiiid »iiihiclnu<i bnul, liatll cni'ved 
All idol lurue, with beard Piilseoivil, 

Makitit; the vopsol Inok like tj mui Kirhm." 

C'arti ti/At ; Thr Urdtnar)/, 

" One Ilf the FpIIowk of Exolor [Oolloifel, when 
T)(. 1‘ridetiiix shh rvi'tiir, sent hm aen iior, afU'i' 
nine o'eloek at niKht, with ii liir(<e hoitlo to feteli 
Hiiiiie ale from tt#alphoiiHe. When he wiia coiniitK 
hniiiu with It under liia gown the t>roi-tor«iner. 
linn, and Raked him what lie did out so lato, and 
w hat he had under hia gown ? The man answered 
tJiat Ins iniister had sent linn to the stationers In 
liiiri'ow Ht'lUtrmmr, wlneh liiiok he had under lim^ 
arm ; and bo he w ent home. Whenee a liRttle 
wiUi a lug lielly iseaUed a lieUariinm! to tins day. 
lik^”- Ojoiiiann, vol. i. ji, .3J. • 

Bell'aston (^Ladt/). A prnfligato, 
wlio‘*(j conduct iiutl convorsatioii uro 
a lifo-like photograph of tlio court 
“lioautios’’ of Louis XV. (Ftelding : 
Tom Jones.) * 

Belle. A hoauty. The Ihlle of the 
room. The must beautiful lady in the 
room tFrench). 

La belle France. A common French 
phrase applied to Franco, as “Merry 
England ” is to our own country. 

Belles Lettres. Folito literature 
(^'ronch); similarly, licaux artu^ tlio fine 
arts. 

Bellefontalne {Jienediel). The most 
wealthy farmer of Grand Pid (Nova 
• Srottn), andfather of Evangfline. When 
the inhabitants of his village were 
exiled, and ho was about to embark, 
he died of a broken hcast, and was 
buried on the nea-shore. (LougfelUiv : 
Frangchne.) 

• 

Beller opbon. One of the ships 
•which took part in the Battle of the 
Nil(!, and was called by the English 
sailors “ the Bully-ruffran,” or “ Belly- 
ruffron,” 

“Why, Him and the Bull.v-ruffrnn seem tin luave 
ureiij woll Hlinred iind Bhnred alike."—Ca/yfata 
Jdarrj/fU; Poor Jack, chap, xiii, 

Beller'ophon. Tlte Joseph of Greek 
mythology; Auts'a, the wife of Proe- 
tos, being the “ Potipbar’s wife ” who 
tempted him, and afterwards falsely ac¬ 
cused him. Being successful in various 
enterprises, he attempted to iy to heaven 
on the winged horse Peg'asos, but Zeus 
sent a gad-fly to sting the hors& and 
the rider was overthrown. * 

Letters^ of Jiellerophon, Letters or 
other docuTueots either dangerous or 
prejudidaLto the bearer. Prestos sent 
Betlerophon with a letter to Uis Khw of 
Ljoia^ wife’s father, recountin^the 


charge, and praying that the hearer 
might bo put to death. 

Pausa'uias, the Kpartiin, sent messen¬ 
gers fioin time to time to King Xerxes, 
with similar letters; the discovery by 
one of the boarors pnivotl the rum of 
tho traitor. • 

David’s letter sent by Uriah (2 Sam. 
xi. H) was of a similar treacherous cha¬ 
racter; hence tho phrase, “Loftirs of 
Uriah.” 

Bolle'rna. Bollc'rium is the Laud’s 
End, Cornwall, tho fabled land of the 
giant Bclle'nis. 

" Rlefii'st, by Ibe fable of llellenm old.” 

Mlltou; LueuhtH, liui. 

Bellloent. Daughter of Gnrioisc nnd 
Igenia, According to-Teuuysoii, she 
was tho wife of Lot, King of (h’kncy; 
hut in I.tt Marie d'Arthur Margausc is 
called Lot’s •wife. 

Beilin. Tho nun, in tho talo of 
Mrifuard the For. 

Belllatukt. Siste.r to King Pcpiii of 
France, wife of Alexander, Emijoror of 
(.'nnstantiuople. Being acctfseii of in¬ 
fidelity, the emperor banished her, and 
she became the mother of Valentino and 
Onjon. ( Valentine and Ormi.) 

Bellman. Before the new police force 
wjis established, watchmen or bellmen 
used to parade the stntets at night, and 
at Easter a copy of verses was left at 
the chief houses in the ho^ie of obtain¬ 
ing an offering. These verses were tint 
relics of tho old incantations Kuug or 
said by the bellman to keeji ofl elves 
and hobgiiiblins. Tho Ufivri crier. 

Bello'na. Goddess of war and M'ife 
of Mum. (Itonmu mythology.) 

"Her fmtiirpB, Into m cxiiidHilnly lovely, in- 
fliiiimd witli I be fiirv of fiwu/.}, rvHoiiiblod IIiomi 
of a itelloiui.’’—Ai'ir Walier HcoU. 

Bellows. The pit of tho stomach. 
To knock • man on tho “bellows ” takes 
his “wind (breath) away.” 

Sing old rose and btirn the belktcs, (Sre^ 
SlSQ.) 

Bellwstlier of the Flock. A. jocose 
and rath# depredating term applied to 
the leader of a party. Of course the 
allusion is the wetnor or sheep which 
leads the flock with a bell fastened to its 
neck. 

Belly. The beUy\and Of members. 
The fable of Menenins Agnppa to tho 
Bdinan people when they seceaed to tho 
Sacred Mount: “Once on a time the 
^em^rs refused to work for tho laxy 
lj3lly; but, as the supply* of food wiw 
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thus etoppod, they found tiiore was a 
nocesaary and mutual dopendenco be¬ 
tween tliom.” Shakespeare introduces 
the fable in his Coriolauiuii, i. 1. 

T/m belli/ has m earst A hungry man 
will not listen to ad*ico or arguments. 
IIjo Koinans had the same proverb, 
I'enlcr mn habet a tires ; luid in French, 
Venire affaine nhi point d'oretlles. 

Belly-timber. Foo<l. 

Anil now, Uniiic I'evoril, to (Vinner, to dinner. 
Till' old tox uiiift have Iiih belb-titiiiter, tbougli 

till' lioiiiiiU liave lioennflor liiiii the whole dnr-” 

-A'lr ir. Scull: Pevcfil of Hut PeaJe, oha|). 4rt. 

Belomanoy (Greek). DivinStion by 
arrows. Labels being attached to a given 
number of arrows, the archers let them 
lly, and the advice on the label of the 
itrrow whudi flies fartliest is accepted and 
acted on. This }>ractico is common with 
the Arabs. 

BelovedOisolple. St.John, (John 

xiii. 2 : 1 , etc.) 

Beloved PhyaloUutu St, Luke. 

(Col. iv. IL) 

Below tbe Bolt. {Sec Bekt.) 

Bel'pbogor. A uosfy, licentious, 
oh-scene fellow, Bel-Phegor was a Mo- 
abitish deity, whose rites wore celebrated 
on Mount Phogor, and wore noted for 
their obscetiity. The Standard, speak¬ 
ing of certain museums m London, soya, 
“ When will men cease to bo doluded 
by these unscrupulous Beipbegors i* ” 
(meaning “quacks”)- 

V Phogor, Phogor, or Peor, a famous 
mountain beyofVa the Jordon. Neho 
and Pisffah were neighbouring moun¬ 
tains. Beth-Pcor is roforrod to in 
Dent, iii, 29. 

Belphosbe, meant for Queen Elka- 
beth. She was sister of Am'oret. 
Equally chaste, but of the Dianu and 
Minerva type. Cold os an ftide, pas¬ 
sionless, immovable. She is a white 
«flowcr without perfume, and her only 
tender passion is that of chivalry. 
Like a laoonboam, she is light without 
warmth. You admire her as y%u admire 
a miublo statue. {Spenser : Ft^e 
Qwene, book iii.) • 

Belt. To hit below the belt, ' To 
strike unfairly. It is prohibited in 
|>ri^-fighting to hit below the waist- 

Tt) call men knsvea and foots, to charge a lAsn 
with neiKtttsm, to make a Slanderous report which 
18 not actinnahle, indeed .to take away a man's 
ciMracter in any way where self-defence is Im-. 
IMissihie, Is " Uitftnpr him lielow the helt.” 

‘‘ liord SiiUsMiry uitH hard, hut never hits helow 
the belt,"—ffiiyrop*, If(n eHiher, IS85, 


To hold the belt. To be tbe cliampion. 
In pugilism, etc., a bolt is passed on to 
the champion. 

Beltane (2 twl.). A festival observed 
in Ireland on June 21st, and in some 
piu'ts of Scotland on May Day, A fire 
18 kindled on the hills, and (he young 
people dance round it, and feast on 
cokes made of miUc aud«eggs. It is 
supposed to be a relic of tlio wqrship of 
Baal. The word is Gaelic, ana means 
Jiid's fre; and the cakes ai'e called 
%filtfine-cakes. 

• Belted Knlgbt. The right of wcA-- 
iug belt and spurs. Even to the present 
day knights of the shire are “ girt with 
a belt and sword^” when the decluratiou 
of their election is officially made. 

Belted WiU. Lord William Howard, 
warden of the w'estern moi'ches (1503- 
1640). 

“ HIb Bilhoa blade, by marcliiiien felt, 

Hung in a broad ami Htudderl belt; 

Ileni'O, in rude phrase, the iiorileiers Btill 

Called, noble Howard Petted WtU." lirott. 

Belten'ebroa. Am'adis of Gnul so 
calls liimself after he retires to the Poor 
Book. His lady-lovo is Oria'na. {Amadis 
of Gaul, ii. 6.) 

Belvawney {Miss), of the Ports¬ 
mouth theatre. She alw'ays took the 
part of a pa|re, and wore tights and silk 
stockings. (tUckens: NichtAas Niekkbtj, 
1838.) • 

BelvederS [bel-ve-denr'\. A sort of 
pleasure-house or look-out on the top of 
a house. The word is Jtalian, and means 
afnepi'ospeef. 

Belvidema (in Otway’s Venire Pre^ 
served). Sir Walter Scott says, “More 
tears have been shod for the sorrows 
of Belvide’ra and Monim'ia than fur 
those of Juliet and Besdemona.” 

"And Belvldera pours bor soul In lot'P." 

Thomson: ll'tnfer. 

BemiUM (2 sy}.). To get into a 
dreamy, half-intexicated state. 

" Bmnnslng ftlraself wUb lieer."—iSala: GasUffkt 
omf Da]/ttgn. 

Boa. TBI Neptune of the Saxons. 

B«R (a theatrical word). Benefit. 
“ A1^ ben,” a good or bumping bene¬ 
fit, a 

Big Bm of Westminster. A name given 
to the huge bell, which weighs 13 tons 
10 owt., and is named after Sir Beni^in 
Halfi the Ohief ConunisriODer of Works 
when the Ijell w«s east, (1856.) 
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Ben JoelianaB', iu the satire of 
Absalom and AehitophH, by Drydin and 
Tate, is meant for the Bev. Samuel 
JohuHOu, who suflFored much persecution 
for his defence of the right of private 
j iidgment. 


A .low [KtiofcshtmriJ of bnmMo parontagro was 
he; 

Jiy fnwlc a Lcvite [elerffi/manj. ttiquffli of low 
decree." § Tart li. .'tM, .1U. 


Ben trovato (Italian). Well found; 
a hnjkpy discovery or invention. 


BenaVab (3 syl.), in the satires,of* 
Ahsalom and Achitophel, by Dryden and 
Tme, is meant for George Edward Sack* 
villo, calk'd (jonerul Sackville, a gentle¬ 
man of family, and a zealous partisan 
of the Duko of York. Bonaiah was cap¬ 
tain in David’s army, and was made by 
Solomon geuerJlissimo. (1 Kings ii. 36.) 


'• Xiir ran Dotiaiiih's worth forKntMn lie, 

Of stcitdy BDiil when iniMic sloriiiH wen* IhkIi \ 
WliDw; roiidiuf, wliifi* Moors llcrro onsets 
itindo, 

Heciircil at onw* our honour and our trade." 

I’art ii. 8i«-30, 


Bena'rea (3 syl.). One of the “ most 
holy ” cities of the Hindus, reverenced 
by them us much as Mecca is by tlio 
hf ohammedaus. 


Bentiow {Admiral), in an oiigoge- 
ment with the French near St. Martha, 
on the Spanish coast, iu 17U1, had his 
• legs and thighs shivered into splinters 
by a chain-shot, but, supported in a 
wooden frame, bo remained on the 
quarter-deck t^ll montingl when Du 
Casso bore away. Almey'da, Portu- 
gucso governor of India, in his en^ge- 
meut with the unifed fleet of Camoay'a 
and Egypt, had bis legs and thighs 
shattered in a similar manner; but, m- 
stoad of retroatiug, had himself bound 
to the ship’s mast, where bo “waved 
his sword to cheer on the combatants,” 
till he died from loss of blood. (Seo 
Cyn.®geeo8, Jaafeb, etc.) 


“ Whirled by the rannem's rage, In shh cr« torn, 
Hi8 thighs fiii* shuttered o'er the waves are 
borne ! 

Bound to the mast the godriike fcero stotds. 
Waves his proud sword end cheers his woeful 
hands t 

Though winds and seas their wonted aid deny, 
To yield he knows not, but he Imows to die," 
CM^oentt jbRtfod, book x. 


Benbow. A sot, generous, Aree, idle, 
and always hanging about the ale^onse. 
He jphented a good estate, spent it 
and ended life in the workhotise. Tne 
tale is in Crabbe's Barmgh. 


"UenlKJW.a twon companion, lone 
By jovial s«^ and las he thong 
Was Indgedns one to joy and f. 

And deemed iniurious to himself alone.'’ 

better I, 


Beaob. The seat of a judge in the 
law courts; the ofllce of judge. 

To he raised (o the bench. To be made 
a judge. * 

The King's [mjfen’s] bench. The 
Supreme Court of Common Law; bo called 
because at one time the sovereign pre¬ 
sided in this court, and the court fol¬ 
lowed the sovereign when he moved 
from one place to another. Now n 
division of uie High Court of Judicature. 

BeBClk Jieneh of bishops. The whole 
body of linglish prehttos, who sit together 
on a bench iu the House of Lords. 

To be raised to the Kpisropal bench. To 
bo made a bishop. 

Bench and Bar. Judges ami 
pleaders. The bench is the seat on 
which a judge sits. Tlie bar of a court 
was formerly a wooden barrier, to 
separate the counsel from the audience. 
Now, silk gowns (^.f.) sit nearer the 
judge, and their juniors behind them. 
{Sec Bareistees.) , ^ 

Benchers. Som'or members of the 
Inns of Court; so called from the bench 
on which they used to sit. They exorcise 
the function of calling students to the 
bar, and have the right of expelling the 
obnoxious. {See Bae, page 94, col. 1.) 

“He was miulc successlvoly Barrister, Ullcr 
Barrister, llciicber, and Meaner."—lyoed. 


Ben^ meaning power, as Beyond my 
bend, i.e. my moons or power. The 
allusion is to a bow or spiiug; if straiiiod 
beyond its bending power, it breaks. 
{See Benth) 


Bend Sinister. He has a bend 

siniste 7 ’. He was not born in lawful 
wedlock. In heraldry, a band running 
from ihe wper right-hand corner to the 
lower lefRband comer (as the shield 
appears before you on paj^r) is called a 
b^d-sinister, and is popularly, but» 
erroneously, supposed to indicate bas¬ 
tardy. • 

Ben’dAneer'. A river that flow's 
near the ruijisot Chil'minat'orlstachor', 
in the {srovinoe of Chusis^' in Persia. 


“There's si 
And the n 
long.'' 


of roses hy Bendemeer's stream, 
igole sings round It nil the <lay 
S'. Muor^i LaUa Sookh, Part 1. 


JBender. Sizponce. ^ 

Ben'dIgO. A rough fur cap, named 
• fi'om.a not^ pogilist, William Tliorap- 
son; so nickname from his birthplace 
in Australioi 
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Bendy {Old). Tho devil, who is 
M’ilUii}? to bend to anyone ’h incliua- 
tiou. The way of siu is so broad that 
•'very shade of error can bo admitted 
without obstruction. 

4 

Benediclte (/i sjd.). “Bless vou:“ 
a buiiedictioii used in the lioman Catho¬ 
lic Church ; also the canticle. 

Benedick. A s worn bachelor caiif^ht 
in tho wiles of matrimony, like Bouo- 
(lick in Shakespeare’s comedy of M/tc/t 
^Ido about Xotluny. 

“ Lrl, our worthy Ciintalt I)P Ivarholor or R»'tiP- 
(lii'k, wlist. conriTii is it of ours."-ii/jL JiOuanln: 
-I Wiihi/t Wirt, cliui>.\i. 

V Benedick and Benedict are used 
indiscriminately, but tho distinction 
should bo observed. 

Benedict. A bat'helor, not neces¬ 
sarily one pledged to cehbacy, but simply 
a man of marinagoable a^e, not married. 
St. UoiK'dict was a most uncompromis¬ 
ing stickler for celibacy. 

“Is it nor II iniii? Them Is sii old sa.vina, 

' Xeedli'H and iniis; when a mini marries his tron- 
Ide lieiriiiM,' If So, tlie unmnrrlud man is beticihe- 
t iiji.'’ - Lifmiit'Uie iTtwf. 

Benedictines (4 syl.). Monks who 
follow tho rule of St. Bonediot, viz. 
implicit ohodiouco, colihacy, abstaining 
from laughter, sparo diet, poverty, tho 
e.\orci8e of ho.HpitaUty, and unromittiug 
iudustry. 

Bon’efloe (II syl.). Uudorthe Homans 
certain grants of lands made to veteran 
Roldi(>r.«i were called bnu^cin, and in tho 
Middle Ages an estate hold f.v moo 
boifjii'io of tho donor was called “a 
henrdico,” When tho poires assumed 
tho poAver of the feudal lords with re¬ 
ference to ecclesiastical patronage, a 
“ living ” w’as toniied by thorn a bonefioo 
held under tho pope ris superior lord. 
This assum]>tion roused tho jealousy of 
f'ranco and England, and was stoutly 
resisted. t 

Benefit of Clergy. Exemption of 
tho clerical order from civil punishment, 
based on tho text, “Touch not mine 
auointcsl, and do my prophets no hami ” 
(I Ohrou. xvi. 22). In time ft compre- 
licndod not only tho ordained clergy, 
but all who, being able to write and 
I'oad, were capable of entering into holy 
orders. This law was almliwod in the 
roign of George (1827). 

Ben'en-ge'U. {See Haicet.) ^ 

Benet (French). A simpleton, so 
called because they were supposed to be, 
in a special jray, tlie objwts of 'God's* 
care. (French, IM, Old fVench, bmett. 


from Latin, hniMiefus.) We call an 
idiot lyi “ Innocent “ (y.c.). , 

Benevolence. A “ forced " gratuity, 
uuder tho excuse of a loan, exacted by 
some of the Blautagcuct kings. First 
('uforcod in 14711, it was declared illegal 
by the Bill of Bights in 1089. 

“ llfiyal licncA olciiccH wem ciuTinirliinif mum 
itnii iiioMiDii tliti riKlil of iiiirliiiiiimiUiry iiixiit.um ’ 

Uiirn; tJiMiirif iif the KiigliiUt veil ii 

liimk VI. cliaii. l. i» Iw7 • 

Benev'olus, mCowpcr's Tanii, is Joliii 
Courtnej Ttuuckiuortoxi of Weston Dn- 
, dor wood. 

fiengal Tigers. Tho old 17tli Foot, 
‘whoso badge, a luyal tiger, w;is graihcd 
tboni for their services in India (1H02-20). 
Now tho Lci' cstcr Bcgimeiit. 

Bengalese (d syl.) for Bon'galis or 
Bengalees. Natives of Bengal. (Sin¬ 
gular, Boii'gali or Bciigifti'c.) 

Bengo'di. A wonderful country 
where “ they tie the vines with sausagc.s, 
whore you may buy a lat goose for a 
penny and have the gihlcts given into 
the bargain. lu thus jilace th«re is a 
mnuntuiu of Parmesan cheese, and peo¬ 
ple’s env)i]oymciit is making cliec.sccakos 
and macaroons. There is also a river 
which riin.s Malmsey wino of tlio very 
host quality. {Borvarno : EtyhOt Ihty, 
E'ovi‘1 iii.) 

Benicia Boy. Jolm C. llccuau, 
the Ainericau pugilist, who challenged 
and foughtxom Snyois for “ tho bolt ’’ 
in 18(50 ; so called from Benicia iUiCali- 
foruia, Ids hjrthplacc. 

BeztJ&ntin. Tho pet*, tho youngest, 
Quecu^aud is the Benjamin of oiu‘ colo¬ 
nial possessions. Tho allusion is to 
Boujandn, the youngest sou of Jacob 
(Gou. XXXV. 18). 

Benjamin. A smart ovorcoat; so 
called from a hdlor of the name, aud 
rendered popular by its association with 
Joseph’s “ coat of many colours.” 

Benjamin's Mess. The largest shai-c. 
Tho alludou is to the banquet given by 
Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, to his brethren. 
“Benjamin’s mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs ” (Gen. xliii. 31). 

BenniMH|ar. A wealthy merchant 
and majdciau of DHlhi, in Hidley’s 2'nlrs 
of the Genit. 

“ Like the Jeweller nf Ilellit, In the house of the 
iimfficinn Henimslinr, 1 iit lonirth reached a vaulted 
rooiii dedicated to secrecy and »ileiiee."-4(»r W. 
Scott. • 

Benahie, Benabee Otee Banshee)* 
The Scotch Hodach Glay, or Gray 
Spectre, il a similar superstition; and 
the J*ari-£anou (Nymph of the .4^r) 
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of the Arabian Xiyhts is also a sort of 
Bcushoo. 

“Iltm oft IiiIh tlio Urufilii'n mrill" Imsy 

tlpiiili li!W Uhmi of laio vviiU onr iiotalileii]-?'. 
Mitoir; Irtsh Jft'/ofOc*, No. ll. 

Bent. Inclination ; talent for some- 
thiujj. (hit of my bent, not in niy way, 
not in the raufje of my talent. Jient on 
if, yieliued to it. As a thing bent is in- 
rlincd, ho a bunt is tux iuolination or 
bias. Gonins ot talent is a bent or bios. 

• “ XVliatev'®: i« done liest, is done from Tlie 
nitural lienr. mid dispositlou of the mind 
ihi-shtt ; Table Tiilli. 

^ T/try fool me id the top of my Imit, t^. 
as f»r ns the bow can be bent without 
snapping, {flamkt, iii. 2.) (‘SW’ Bund.) 

Benvollo. Nepliew to Monta.giie, 
a tcHty, litigious geiitlemaii, who would 
“ tpiuiTel with a man that had a hair 
nioro or a hair l(«3 in his board than he 
had.” Mercutio say.s to him, “Thou 
luist (luarrellcd with a inaji for coughing 
ill the street, because he hath wakened 
thy dog that hath lain asleep in tho 
Klin,” {ShiiUv»pcnre : Jtvmco and Jiilirtf 
ill. 1.) 

Boppo. The contraction of (Jiiiseppc, 
and tlierefore cipial to our Joe. llns- 
liaiid of Laura, a Venetian lady. IIo 
Wits taken ciintivo in Troy, turnetf Turk, 
joined a bund of piratoH, grew rich, and, 
after Kcveral yciirs’ ahsoinic, returned to 
his uaf ive land, where he discovered Iiis 
wife at a carnival hall with l^iir cavalu ro 
sn rente. Ho made himself knoAvn to 
hex-, *nd they lived together again txH 
man uiid wife, ^liyran : Boppo.) 

Berob'ta \ihe ivhiIr, ladyl. Tliis fairy, 
in Southern (Jermauy, answers to Hixlda 
{theyvacunis lady) of Northern Germany; 
hut after the introductiun of CJiristiaaity, 
when piigau deities were represented os 
demons, Borchta lost her fonner charac¬ 
ter, and became a bogie to frighten 
cliiklron. 

Berc'ans (3 syl.). Tlio followers 
of the liov. John Barclay, of Kin- 
cardiiio.shire (1773). Tliey believe that 
all wc know of God is from revela¬ 
tion : that all tho Bsalras refer to 
Christ; tliaf assurance is the proof of 
faith; and that unbelief is tho unpar¬ 
donable sin They*took flxeir name 
from the Bereatis, meutionod in the 
Book of tho Acts (xvU. 11). who 
“received the Word with all reo&iuoss 
of nfind,, and searched the Scriptures 
daily.” 

Bereosmtblaa Hero. Midas, the 
Phrygian king; so called fitim Mtunt 
Bcrecyntus, in Phrygia- 


Berenga’rlaae. Followers of Be- 
rouger, archdeacon of Angers, the learned 
opponent of Laufranc (eleventh eoix- 
tury). He said that the bread by 
couseexatiou did net hecomo the very 
body of Christ “g^uenxted on cixrth so 
many years before, ftxt hcconies to the 
faithful, nevertheless, the blessed body 
of Christ.” 

Bereni'oe (4 syl.). Tho sister-wife of 
Ptolemy HI., who vowed to euxerihee lier 
hair to the gods, if her husband returnctl 
home the vanquisher of Asia. She sus¬ 
pended her hair in the temple of the 
wai-god, ehut it was stolen tlio first 
night, mid Couou of Samos told the king 
that the winds had wafted it to houvcii, 
whore it still forms tho seven stars iiour 
the tail of Ihxo, called (loma ]ierenl(?ii. 

V Pope, in bis Jtape of the Loeh, con¬ 
verts the purloined ringlet into a star or 
meteor, “ whidi drew behind a radiant 
trail of hair.” (Cantij v.) 

Berg Folk. Pagan spiiits doomed 
to live on tho Scaiidinaviaii hills till 
tho day of redemption, {fieaniliuarian 
mylhohrijy.) • • 

Bcrgnan {A). A great liar; so 
called from Antiphancs Berga. 

‘ Borgelmlr. A frost-giant, futbor of 
the JiituuH, or second dynasty of giants. 
{Heanihnavian mythology.) 

Berger. Vheurc du Berger (French). 
The shepberd's hour, i.e. tlxe swain’s or 
lover’s hour; the happy hoiu’ of trysl,; 
the critical moment. 

Bergomask.^ A clown or merry- 
andrew ; a native of Bfirgamo. Com¬ 
pare, a gasennader; a Bceotian. 

Berkley (Mr.). An Englishman of 
fortune, good-humoui*ed, and humane. 
He is a bachelor and somewluxt eccentric, 
but sound common sense is a silver 
thread which is never lost. (I,any fellow: 
Jlypt-rion (3 romance), 1839.) 

Berkshire (Suxon, Beai'oc - scire, 
forest-shire), a name iieculiarly appro¬ 
priate to this couu^j which contains the 
forest districts of Vyindsor and Bagslmt. 

Berll]i^>eoree. A decree issued at 
Berlin by l^poleon L, forbidding any 
of the nations of Europe to trade witli 
Great Britain (1800). ^lis mad fancy 
was the first step to the great man’s 
fall. • 

]terliii Tixtte. The new BsrVn Ob- 
sowatory is 44' 14" east of Paris, and 
.53' 3.1" east of Greenwich. Tlxe Bm-lin 
slay heg^ at noon, but our civil day 
begins the midnight prccedlug. 
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Berliners. The people of Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

Borme'Ja. Insula de la Toito, from 
which Amadis of Gaul starts when lie 
poOB in quest of the MichoutresB-Damsel, 
daughter of Fin'etc^ the necromancer. 

Bermoothes. An hypothetical island 
feigned by Shakespeare to bo enchanted, 
and inhabited by witches and devils. 
Supftosed by some to be Bermudas ; but 
a correspondeut in Notos attd Quenes 
(January 23rd, 1886, p. 72) utterly 
denies this, and favours the suggestion 
that the island meant was Lampedusa. 

“From the still-vexed BennonthSM, there site's 
hid.” flhakespeare; The Tetnpeet, i. 3. 

Bermudas. 7b live in the Bepmudm, 
i.e. in some out-of-the-way place for 
cheapness. The shabby genteel hire a 
knocker in some West-end square, where 
letters may bo left for them,-but live in 
tlie Bermudas, or narrow passages north 
of the Strand, near Covont Garden. 

Bernard {St. ). Abbot of the monas¬ 
tery of^l'jirvaux in the twelfth century. 
His fame for wisdom was very great, 
and few church matters were niidor- 
taken without his being consulted. 

Petit Bernard, Solomon Bemar'd, en¬ 
graver of Lyons. (Sixteenth century.) 

Poor Bernard, Claude Bernard, of 
Dijon, philanthropist (1588-1641). 

Luemtus. Samuel Bernard, capitalist 
(1651-1739). 

Le. gentil Bernard, Pierre Joseph Ber¬ 
nard, the French jioet (1710-1775). 

Bernard. *Hmus Bei'nardm non videt 
o/nnia {see above). We are all apt to 
forget sometimes; events do not always 
turn out as tliey ore planned before¬ 
hand. 

“ Poor was to win honours at Slircwshury 
Hriiool, and carr/ them thiulc to CainhridKe ; and 
after tliat a Itviuff awaited him, the glfi of his 
Koilfatlier, .Sir Peter Arley; hut Hth%m Bemurdus 
non nidr-t omwtrt, and Poor Peter’s lot in life «a8 
very diltercnt to wliat his friends had planned.” 
—Mrs. Oaskfll : Cranford, chap. vi. 

Bernard Soup (<S>f.). {See Stone 
Soup.y 

BeraardOf in Dibdin’s %ibltomama 
(a romance), is meant for Joseph Hazle- 
wood, ontiquaiy and otitic (1811). 

Benuur'do del Carlde* One of the 

most favourite sfibjeots of the Spanish 
minstrels; the other two heing the Cid 
and Lara's seven infants. V 

Beroard’a laa. Formerly called 
Haokworth Inn, fnna Dean Mookworth, 
who died 1^. 


“This house was, in the thirty-Orst year of the 
reign of Henry VI., a messuage Ix'longiug to Pr, 
.Inhn Mackworth, dean of the ('.atbeural church 
of LidSohi, and at that time in the holding of 
one Lionel Bernard .... and it hath e\or since 
retained the name of Bernard’s luu.”—i/urfeiau 
ilHi. No. iim. 

Bemera or Barnes {JuUan(f), 
Prioress of SopewcU nunnery, near St. 
Albans, reputed authoress of the Bohys 
of Hawking and Hunting (1486). Gener¬ 
ally called “ Dame Ben^s.” Another 
bopk ascribed to her is tne Boko of the 
Blazing of Arms (1485). * 

Bernese (2 syl.). A native pf Berne, 
intSwit/erland. 

• 

^ Bejmesque Poetry. Sorio-cftiiic 
poetry; so called from Francesco Benii, 
of Tuscany, who greatly excelled in it. 
(1490-1536.) 

BemoulUl’s Nombers or the pro- 
erties of numbers lirlt discovered by 
ames Bemouilli, professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Basle (1654-1705). 

Berserlcer. Grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'der and the beautiful 
Alfbilde, called btvr-serce (bare of mail) 
because he went into battle luibnrucssed. 
Hence, any man with the hghting fever 
on him. 

“ You Riy that T nni licraerkor. And . . . iiavc- 
savK J go to-morrow to the \\nr."—Biir. C. Kttipn- 
ley: lit reward the Wake. 

Bertil. He has tumbled into a nice 
berth. A nice situation or fortune. TJio 
place in Which a ship is anchored i:) 
called its berth, and the sailors call it a 
good or bad berth as they think it ffLvour- 
able or otherwise. aTho space also 
allotted to a seaman for his hammock is 
called his berth. .(Norman, berth, a 
cradle,) 

7b give a wide berth. Not to come 
near a person; to keep a person at a 
distance. The place wnere a sliip lies 
.in harbour is called her berth: hence, 
to pve a “ wide berth ” is to give a ship 
plenty of room to swing at an^or. 

Bertha. The betrothed of John of 
Xieydeh, but, being a vassal of Count 
Olierthal, she was imahle to marry with¬ 
out her lord’s oonsent. When sho went 
with her mother to ask permission of 
mamago, the count, struck with her 
beauty, dCtermii^ed to 'make her his 
mistr^. She ^terwards makes her 
esca^ from the castle, and, fancying 
thavthe “prophet” had caused the 
death of her lover, goes tp Munster 
fully resolved to compass his death by 
settmg fire to the palace. She is appre¬ 
hend^, end, being brought before the 
prophet-king, recognises her lover in 
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liim,'' saying, I loved thee once, but 
now my love is turned to hate,” and 
stabs hertelf. {Meyerbeei'^t Le 

Fivphete.) 

Bertha. The blind daughter of Caleb 
Plummer in Dickens’s Cricket on the 
Hearth (a Christmas story'), 1845. 

pertha*(jFraw). A German 
sonation of the Epiphany, correBponding 
to the ItalianrBofoua. Kepresented as 
a white* ladv, who steals softly flito 
nurseries and rocks infants asleep in 
the’absence of negligent nurses; she, 
fc is, however, the terror of all naughty- 
children. Her feet are ve^ large, and* 
she has an iron nose. {See Bbfana.) 

Berthas [Stock JSxchange The 

London, Brighton, & Sou^ Coast Bail* 
way Deferred S^dc. 

Berthe an Grand Pled. Motliorof 
Cliarlemagno, and great granddaughter 
of Charles Martel; so called because she 
had a club*foot, 

Bertolde [Bar-tohl]. Imperturbable 
us liertolde, t.e. not to be taken by 
sur^irisc, thrown off your guard, or dis¬ 
concerted at anything. Bertolde is the 
hero of a little jeu d'esprit in Italian 
prose, J. Cesare Croce. Ho is a com¬ 
edian by profession, whom nothing as¬ 
tonishes, and is as much at his ease 
W'ith kings and queens as with persona 
* of his own rank and vocatioa. 

Bertram. One of the conspirators 
against the Bcpublic of ^enice ”in 
w4iom there w%b a hesitating softness 
fatal to a great enterprise.” He be¬ 
trayed the conspiracy to the senate. 
{liyron: Manno I'alietv.) 

Bertram {Henry), in Sir W. Scott’s 
novel of Guy Manneiing, was suggested 
bv James Annesley, Esq., rightral heir 
or the earldom of Anglesey, (n which he 
was dispoBBeased by his uncle Biohard. 
He died in 1743. 

Bertram, Ceimt of BonalUoa, 

beloved by HelSna, the hero of Shake- 
comedy, AU'e^WeU that £nda 

" I cannot reconcile,my heart to Bertram,» n»n 
noble without generualty, nnu Mmug wltUoiit 
truth t who nmnieB Heana m a. coward, and 
leaves her as a profligate.'’—nr. JohtAon. 

Bertram The.vassal 

of Fl^p of Mortham. Oswald Wy- 
cliffff induced him to shoot his lord at 
Hurston Moor, and for this t:Se de^ 
the vassal demanded of him all ^ 
and movabhM of his late master. Oswald, 
bdttg a villain, tried to outwit Bertram, 


and even murder lum; but in the end it 
turns out that Mortham was not killed, 
ueitiier was Oswald his heir, for Bed- 
mond O’Neale, the page of ^keby, is 
found to be Mortham’s son. 

Rokeby.) • 

Bertramo. Tl!^ fiend-father of 
Bobert le Diable. After alluring his 
son to gamble away all his possessions, 
he meets him near the rocks St. Ire'ue, 
and Hel'ena seduces him in the ” Douce 
of Love.” When Beatin'mo at last 
comes to doim his victim, ho is resisted 
by Alice, the fostOT-sister of the duke, 
who roa^ to him his mother’s will, and 
angels come to celebrate the triumph of 
good over evil. {Meyerbeei''*e opera of 
lioberto il Hiavolc.) 

Berwiolu JExehanye term), 

meaning the ^orth-Eastem Railway 
shares. The line runs to Berwick. 

Beryl Molosaae (3 syl.). The lady 
beloved by George Geith; a laughing, 
loving beauty, all sunshine and an- 
lessness; tender, frank, fall of innocent 
chatter; helping everyone dnA loving 
everyone. Her lot is painfully unb^py, 
and she dies. {F. G. Traffbrd [J. H, 
Riddell ): Georye Geith.) 

Beraak [the interval). The space 
between death and tlie resurrection. 
{The Koran.) 

Beoalle. A great OTondfather (French, 
bisaieul). This word should he restored. 

Besaata or Beaaata. Circular pieces 
of bullion without any impression, su])- 

S }Bed to represent the* old coiu^e of 
yzantium, and to have been brought 
to Europe by the Crusaders. 

Beside tihe CneliSoii. ' Beside the 
question; not to the point; not perii- 
neiit to the matter in hand. French, 
hora de proms ; Latin, nihtl ad rhombnm. 
It was Jmlge Jeffreys wlio used the 
phrase, ** Besides [«icj the oushiou.” 

Beaem. To hang out the besom. To * 
have a flum when your wife is gone on 
a visit. gTo be a quasi bachelor once 
more. Taking this in connection with 
the following phrase, it evidently means, 
holding the marriage service in abey¬ 
ance. 

"This is French argot.^Bohr le baUriito liurn 
tbs hssoni) means to livn the life of a liiier- 
tine, whence baloehtera, Paris aiaag for a lilier- 
ttng. probably our phrase, “ burn the bellows,” 
is wetty much (be same as ratir le balai. 

Jumping the besom. Omitting the 
tfnarriage service after the publication 
of banns, and living tog^er as man 
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and wife. In Southern Scotch, a street¬ 
walker is called a bemm, and in French 
hnlai (a hesom) means the life of a liber¬ 
tine, us Itotir h bttlui^ 11 out biin roti le 
balai ensemble, whtTO|Aa/tfi means a do- 
bauch or something^worse. No further 
explanation can be'needed or could be 
given. 

Bess. Good Queen Bess. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth (1533,1558-1603). 

Bess o’ Bedlam. A female lunatic 
vagrant. Bedlam is a common name 
for a madhouse, and Bess is a national 
name for a woman, especially of _ the 
lower order. The male lunatic is a 
Tom o’ Bedlam. 

Bess of Hardwioke. Eliza1)eth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, to whoso 
charge, in 1572, Maiy Queen of Scots 
was committed. The countess treated 
the captive queen with groat harshness, 
being jealous of the earl her liusband. 
Boss of Hardwicke mnnied four times : 
Alexander Barley (when she was only 
fourteen years of age); William Cavon- 
ilish; SVi*‘William St. Loe, Captain of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Guard; ami lastly, 
George, Earl of Shrewsbury. She built 
ITardwieko Hall, and hjunded the wealth 
am] dignity of Die Cavendish family. 

Bessemer Iron. Pig-iron refined, 
iiml converted into steel or malleable 
iron by passing currents of air through 
tlic molten metal, according to a process 
discovered by Sir H. Bos-semer, and 
patented in 1856. 

Bessie Bell«and Mary Gray. A 

ballad. The tale is that these two young 
ladies, natives of Perth, to avoid the 
plague of 1666, retired to a rural retreat 
called tlie Buriibraes, about a mile from 
Lynedock, tlio residence of Maiy Gray, 
A young man, iu love with both, earned 
them provisions. Both ladj^s died of 
the plague, and were buried at Dornock 
Hough. 

Bossus, A cowardly, bragmng cap¬ 
tain, a sort of Bub'udil Ifl.v.). Qteeiumoni 
and ]'l(hchcr: A Kmy and no ^ing.) 

Best. At best qt At the very best. 
Looking at the matter hi the most 
favourable light. Making every allow¬ 
ance. 

" I.ife at best Is but %siiiuglO(l yarn." 

At one's best. At the highest or best 
point attainable by the perstm referred to. 

For the best. "With the best of motives; 
with the view of obtaining the best 
results. • • • 

I u^t dtake the best of my way home. 


It is getting lato and I must use my 
utmost diligence to got home as soon as 
possible. 

To hare the best of it, or, To hare the 
best of the bargain. To liave the advan- 
tttgo or beat of a transaction. 

To make the best of the matter. To 
submit to ill-luck with the best grace iu 
your powjor. 

^st Man (at a w'oddiug). 'niebridc- 

gniom’s chosen friend who waifi on him, 

as tlie bride’s maids wait on the bride. 

» • 

* fhoalt Things {The Eight), according 
^o Scandinavian mythology :— t. ' 

(1) Tlie ash Yggdraail is the hest of 

trees; 

[2) Skidbladnir, of ships ; 

'3) Odin, of the iEsir'; 

^-1) Sleipuir, of stecdsc; 

f5) Bifrost, of bridges ; 

(6) Bragi, of bards ; 

(7) Habrok, of hawks 

(8) Garni, of hounds. 

Bestiaries or Bestials. Books very 
popular iu- the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirtecnili ceutuiies, containing tlio pic¬ 
tures of aninialH and their symbolisms. 

"Tbc iiiiicnri) bus hut iiiif boi'ii in llio iiiiilillr 
nr Its foii'hcjitl. 11 is tbp only uiiiuiiil tlnit ipii- 
tiii'ce (n at lack llip plciiiuiiil; iiiiil sn sbiii'ii le tb 
iiHlI nf Us flint, Ibat witb niiu lilnw it can i 
tlie belly nf tliat beast, lliuitrrs can eatob t 
iiiileoru (inly b.i I'laciiiK a iniinv Mi'jfiii in . 
Iiaiinis T)n snnner does be see the ilainsol, tliai 
be riuiR inwaids ber,aiid lies down at bee feet,an 
so Biilfors biiiiBcIf to he cartiircd h.\ tbe liiiiiiei 
The unicorn represents .lestis Obnst, wbn took < 
Him our nature in the \ ii'Kin's woiiili, Was l>e- 
trayed to the **'"1 doIucreU into tlio bands 
of I'outius PRate, its iinoJtorn Hiitiuttes tiio 
<T«>siiPl of Truth. . . ."—he neittiiure Ihmn ile 
Ouiltaume, Clerc de Norinandic U3tb ceiitur}). 

BSte. Morte la flele, niort le venin. 
Dead men tell no tales ; dead dogs don’t 
bite. Wlien one is dead his power of 
mischief is over. Literally, if the beast 
is dead, its poison is dead also. 

Qnand Jean-Bete est mart, il d laisse 
bien des heritievs. Casimir Delavigne 
says to the some effect, Les sots depuis 
Adam sont en majonte. Jean-B@te 
means a fool or dolt. 

Bite Noire. ,The tliom in the side, 
the bittef in the cup, the spoke iu tho 
wheel, the black sheep, the object of 
aversion. A. blac^ sheep has always 
been considered an eyesore in a flock, 
and its iwool is really less valuable. In 
times iftf superstition it was looked on as 
bearing the devil’s mark. « 

“ Tho DtUfb Bile of tin is the bSte ioire of the 
CorniBli niiueris."—Tftc Times. 

Beth Colort, or " the Grave of the 
Gre^ouua.” A ballad by the Hon. 
William Kobert Spencer. The tale is that 
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one day Llewellyn returned from hunt¬ 
ing, when, Lis favourite hound, covered 
■vvitli gure, ran to moot him. Tho chief¬ 
tain ran to see if anything had happoued 
to his infant sou, found tho cradle over¬ 
turned, and all around was sprinkled 
with gore and blood. Thinking the 
hound had.cateu the child, he stabbed it 
to*the heart. Afterwaids he ^ouud the 
babe quite safe, and a huge wolf under 
tbe*bod,|^uite dead. G^lert had kiUed 
the wolf aud saved the child. 

Bethlemenltes (4 syl.). Followers 
of John lluss, so called because he uiAd * 
tcj ^oach in the church called Bethlehem* 
of Prague. 

Betrotbod {IVw). One of the 'faku 
of the ('rumdoi's^ by Sir Walter Scott, 
1832. Lady Eveline Berenger is the 
betrothed of Sir*D.amian d<j Lacy, whom 
she marries. 

Better. Mtj better half. A jocose 
way of saying'my wife. As the twain 
are one, each is half. Hoi’ace calls his 
friend amma dinudium mew. (I Odes 
hi. 8.) •* 

To be better than his irord. To do 
more than ho i>romised. 

7o think better of the matter. To 
gi^e it further consideration ; to form a' 
more correct opinion respecting it. 

Bettor kind Friend, etc. Ihlter 
.kind friend than friend kind^ Friend is 
a corrimtion of fremd^ meaning a strau- 

E sr. • Better [a] kind stranger than a 
nsmau who makes himself^ stranger, 
or an estranged %insman. 

Better off. In more easy efreutn- 
stances. • * 

Bettina. A moscotte who always 
brought good luck wherever she went. 
Though a more peasant, she is taken to 
the Prince of Fiombino’s palace of 
Laurent, to avert his ill-look; but by 
marr^g (a shepherd) she losea 

her gift. However, the prince is re¬ 
minded that the children of a mascotte 
are heredita^ mascottes, and makes 
Bettina promise that her first child shall 
be adopted by the primse. t^^e Mab- 

COXTE.) 

Bettina. The name rmder which 
Elizabeth Brentauo tArulatra into Eng-, 
lish Goethe’s Letters to a Child in 18^. 
She was the wife of Ludwig Acbim von 
Amim, and it was her coEtesi^ndence 
with^oothe which were the to a 

Child referred to. Efizabeth 
was bom ITfifi. ^ 

Betty. A name of contmnpt g^ren 
to a iqan who intozf ores with the duties 


of female servants, or occupies himself in 
femjile pursuits; also colled a “ Molly.” 

Betty. A skeleton key; the servant 
of a picklock. Burglars ciUl their sliort 
crowbars for foreftm looks Jennies and 
Jemmies. “Jenny”% a “small engine,” 
t. e. 'ffinie, and Jommy is merely a variant. 

Betulilnitt. Dumsby, or the Cape of 
St. Andrew, in Scotland. 

“ The niirtb-lnliattxl toiiip«st foams 
O'er Ol'ka's and Detii Ilium's liigbcst |K*ak.’* 
Tlwtnsvi! Avlmiitt, ml, t. 

Between. Bultvecn hay and grass. 
Neither Aio thing nor yet another; a 
hobbledehoy, neither a man nor yet a 
boy. 

Between cup and Hp. (Bee Slip.) 

Between SoyVa and Chary Mis. Be¬ 
tween two equal dangers; on the horns 
of a dilonuna. (Bee Cbabybdis.) 

Between two fires. Between two dan¬ 
gers. In war, an army fired upon from 
opposite sides is in imminent danger. 

Between two stools you come to the 
ground. “Like a man on double busi¬ 
ness bound, I stand in pause wA#e 1 shall 
fu'stliegin, and lioth neglect.” He who 
hunts two hares loaves one and loses the 
other.” Simul sorbere ac flare non pos¬ 
sum. The allusion is to a duldrou’a 
game called “The Ambassador,” also a 
practical joke at one time playm at sea 
when tho ship crossed tho hno. Two 
stools are set side by side, but somewhat 
apai-t, and a cloth is covered over them. 
A person sits on each stool to keep the 
cloth tautj and the ambassador is in¬ 
vited to Bit in the middle; but, as soon 
os he is^^^eated, the two rise and the 
ambassador comes to the ground. 

Between you and me (IVeuch, entre 
nous). ^ In confidence be it spoken. 
Sometimes, Between you and me the 
gate~post. These phrases, for the most 
parL indic«|be that some ill-iiatured re¬ 
mark or slander is about to be made of a 
thud person, but occasionally they refer 
to some oiler or private affair. “Be¬ 
tween ourselves” is another form of the 
some phr^. • 

Betwixt Mid Between. Neither 
one nor the«other, but somewhere be¬ 
tween the two. Tlfus, sipy is neither 
white nor black, but bMwixt and be¬ 
tween the two. \ 

Beuire. Avoir beurresur^adHe. To 
bedovered with crimes. Taken from a 
Jewish saying, “If you have butter on 
TOUT head (i.e. have stolen butter and put 
ft in ybur cap), don’t go ieto the sun.” 
( Vidoeq: Voieurs, vol. i. p. IG.) 
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J'y suis pour mon beurre. Here 
beurre means argent. I paid for it 
through the nose. Beurre or butter has 
the same relation to food as wealth has 


somewhat to its wholesomeness. ^ As 
ShakesiKiaro says, “ Wheio virtue is, it 
makes more virtuous. ” 

Bromettre plus de beurre que de pain. 
To promise Tnueh, but perform little. | 
To lU'omiHO more than one can, or ( 
chooses to, perform. The butter of a ' 
romisc is of no use without silbstantial 
read. “Bo thou fed” will not fill an 
empty stomach. A little help is wortli a 
deal of pity. 

Beuvea H syl.), or Buo'vo of Aggre'- 
monf. The lather of Malacigi, atid uncle 
of Itinaldo. (Ariosto : Orlando Furioso.) 


and Achitophcl, by Drydeii and Tate, is 
meantf for the Marquis of lyorcester, 
afterwards Duke of Beaufort. ’ 

" With piich (tmco mid a irtuo franKht, 

Ills liMiks, Bortuic his lif« and tboim'ht; 

On whom so Imgely Nalnre hcfipod In-r BUiro, 

There sniii'o leiiiaiiicd ftn aits to Kite him 
more." Part ii. 'M7-.')4i, 

Bezo'nlan. A new recruit; applied 
origin.ally.in derision, to young soldiers 
sent from. Spain to Italy, who lauded 
botH ill-accoutred and in want Cf everj'- 
thing (Jtal. besogni, from bisogno, need; 
f French besohi). 

‘^fciBoand inlferliig liOBognios and miiranderB.'' 
f-Sir ir Si'iitt; JHowiflcri/, x\l. • 

‘‘OrciH nil'll lift die hy \ lie he/.onianii " 

Shahenpen rf; 1 Henry 1 1 , net Ir. 1. 

“ Under which king, Bozonian? Speak 
or die” (2 Ifen. IV., act v. 3). CIiookc 
your leader or take consequences 
—Cicsar or Pompey ? “ Speak or die.” 


Bev'er. A “drink” between meals 
(Italian, bcurc, to drink--our beverage ; 
Latin, Inhere —our im-bibe). At lltou 
they used to have “ Bever days,” when 
extra belaud bread were served during 
the aftontoon in the College Hall to 
scholars, and any friends whom they 
might bring in. 

" He . . . will devour three lireivkfHBtB . . ■ 
without iirtijmliee to his lHi\cr)i.''—J)e<iumoHt 
and FlHchrr: Wotnan Hater, i. ,1. 

Bov'll. A model gentleman in Steele’s 
Conscious Lovers. 

" Whate'er win dork niaiiklml. 

Or charm tho heart, in gencrouR Bi'vil uhowed." 

Thomson; Winter, K,l-b. 

Be^viz. The horse of Lord Marmion. 
{Sir JValtet'Scoft.) (<SV<; House.) 

Beris of Southampton. A knight of 
romance, whose exploits are recounted 
in Drayton’s Polgolbton. The French 
call him Beuves de Hantone. 

BeTorisklus, whose Comnentanj on 
the Generations of Adam is referred to 
by Sterne in the SenttmentM Journey, 
wiia Johannes Bevoricius, physician and 
senator, author of a large number of 
books. The Commntarg will bo found 
at fol. U(13d2). 

Bev'y. A bevy of ladies. ^ throng 
or company; properly ap^ed to roe¬ 
bucks, qua^, and pheas^ts. Timid 
gregarious animals, m self-defence, go 
down to a river to drink in bevies or 
small oompanies. ' Ladies, from their 
timidity, ore placed in the same category 
(Italian, bevet'e, to drink). % 

"And upon her deck what a hery of human 
Bowera—young woman, how lovely !—youn^ men, 
Low noble! "—De . • 

Besallelt in the satire of Absalom 


Bheem or Bkima. One of the five 
Pandoos, or brotherlioods of Indian 
demi-gods, famous for his strength. Ho 
slew tho giant Kiuchick, and dragged 
his body fyoin tho hills, thereby inukiug 
the Kiuchick ravine. 

Bissum, in rhetoric, means converting 
the proof into a disproof. As thuj: 
That you wore the murderer is proved 
by your being on the spot at the time. 
Iteply: Just the contrary, if I hud been 
tho guilty per-son most certainly I should 
have run a\fay, (Greek, biaion.) 


Blan'oa. Wife of Fazio. When Fazio 
became richf and got entougled with the 
Marchioness Aldabella, sue accused him 
to the Duke of Florence of being privy 
to the death of Bartbldo, an old miser. 
Fazio was arrested and condemned to 
death. Bianca now repented of her 

i 'eaJous rashness, and tned to save her 
lusband, but failing in her endeavours, 
went mad, and died of a broken heart. 
(Dem Milnian: Fazio.) 

N. B. — The name is employed by 
Shakespeare both in his Taming of the 
Shrew and also in Othello. 


BUmeM. {Ssf Nerl) 

Btaa. The weight in howls which 
makes them deviate from the straight 
line; hence ^y fowourite idea or pur¬ 
suit, or whatever predisposes the mind 
in a putioular direction. 

Boms are not now loaded, hut the 
bias depends on the shape of tlje bcwls. 
They are flattened on one side, and 
therefore roll obliquely. 

it Your AidniacLi iiiakos ynnr fabric roll, 

Just na tbe biaa rules the imwl." 

Priori Alma, iii. Ihie^lSSL 
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Bible 


Biberlus Caldlns BSero. The pun- 

niug nickname of Tiberius 01audiiis 
Nero. Biberius rTiberiusl, drink-loving, 
Caldius Mero [Claudius NeroJ, by meta¬ 
thesis for caliaus inero, liot with wine. 

Bible means simply a book, but is 
now cxciliisively coutiued to tli© “Book 
of Books.” ((Jreok, btblos, a^book.) 

The headhtga of the cha^tn's wore nx’e- 
fixed 1^ Miles Smith, Bishop of Olou- 
coster, one of the translators. 

(i) Bibles named ebom ebeobs of 

TYPE, or from archaic words:— ^ 

^The Breeches Bible. So c.allcd becau^ 
Crouosis iii. 7 was rendered, “ ITie eyes 
of Ihom botho were opened .... and 
they sowed figge-tree leaves together, and 
made themselves breeches.” By Wliit- 
tiugham, Gilby, and Sampson, lo70. 

The Idle BmCf 1809. In which the 
“ idolo shepherd ” (Zech. xi. 17) is 
printed “the idle shejmerd.” 

The Bug Bible, 1551. So culled 
because Psalmxci. 5 is tnanslated, “Thou 
shalt not be afraid of bugges [bogi^] 
by nighte.” 

'The Great Bible. Tlie same as Mat¬ 
thew l‘arkcr’8 Bible {q.r.\ 

'The Tlace-maker's Biole. So called 
fl’oin a printer’s error in Matt. v. 9, 
“ Blessed are the placemakers [peace¬ 
makers], for they shall bo called the 
children of God.” 

'The TrinterT Bible makes David 
pathetically complain that “ the ^printers 
[prifices] have pei-secuted mo without a 
cause” (Pb. oux. 161). • 

The Treacle Bible, 1549 (Beck’s Bible), 
in which the word “ balm ” is reuderi^ 
“treacle.” The'Bishops’ Bible has 
tryacle in Jor. iii. 28; xlvi. 11; and in 
£zek. xxvii. 17. 

The Unrighteous Bible, 1652 (Cam¬ 
bridge Press). So called from t^e print¬ 
er’s error, “Know ye not that the 
unrighteous shall inherit the Kingdom 
of God?” (1 Cor. vi. 9). 

The Vinegar Bible. So called because 
the heading to Luke xx. is given as 
“The parable of the Vinegar” (instead 
of Vineyard). Printed'at the Clueudon 
Press in 1717. 

The Wicked Bible. So c^ed because 
the word not is omftted in the seventh 
commandment, making it, “ Thou shalt 
commit adultery.” Fnnt^ by £axker 
anc^Lucas, 1632. 

To tbosA nisjr ije added: tbe Discharge Bibi*, 
the Bars to Ear Bible, Rebecca's Camels^Bible, 
the Uosiu Bible, the Btaudiug Fishes Khle.aiui 
some others. ^ 

(ii) BxbI^ naheo pqoif ^fer 
RAKES, or dignities, 


Bishop's Bible, 'fhe revised edition of 
Archbishop Parker’s version. Published 
1568. 

(■urerdale's Biblp, 1.535. Translated by 
Miles Coverdale^ afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter. This waa|tho liret Bible sanc¬ 
tioned by royal authority. 

Vraumer's Bible, 15.39. This is Covor- 
dalo’s Bible corrected by Archbishop 
Cmnraor. It was printed in l.)40, and 
in 1549 eveiy parish church was enjoined 
to have a copy under a penalty of dOs. a 
month. 

'The J^ouag Bible, 1581, A translation 
made by the professors of the Douny 
College for the use of English boys de- 
sigulid for the Catholic pi'icsthnod. 

'The Geneva Bible, Tlie Bible trans¬ 
lated by the English exiles at Genovn, 
The same as the “Breeches Bible” 
(?•’*;)• 

King James's Bible. Tlio Authorised 
Version; so called because it was under¬ 
taken by command of James I. Pub¬ 
lished 1611. 

Matthew Parker's Bible^^x “The 
Great Bible,” published in xhe roigu 
of Hen^ VIII. under the care of Arch¬ 
bishop Parker and his staff (1539-1541). 
In 1572 several prolegomena were 
added. 

Matthews' Bible is TindaVs version. It 
was 60 called by John Rogers, super¬ 
intendent of the English, churches in 
Germany, and was published with notes 
under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews, 1537. 

The Mazarine Bible. The earliest book 

E rluted ill movable inethl type. It coii- 
lins date. Copies have boon re¬ 
cently sold from £3,900 to £5,000. Called 
the Mazarine Bible from the Bihliothhque 
Mazarine, founded in Paris by Cardinal 
Mazarine in 1648. 

Saey's Bible. So called from Isaac 
Louis Saofr (Le-maistre), director of the 
Port Royal Monastery. He was im¬ 
prisoned for three years in the Bastille 
for his Jansenist opiuious, and translated 
the Bible during his captivity (1666- 
1670 ). , ^ 
Tyndale's Bible. William Tyudale, or 
Tindal, havmg embraced the Refoimcd 
religion, retired to Antwerp? where he 
printed an English translation of the 
Scriptures. All thekcopies were bought 
up, whereupon Tyndale printed a revised 
emtion. Ine book exci^ the rancour 
of the Catholics, who strattgled the 
“ heretic ” and burnt his body near Ant- 
,worp in 1636. 

Wyclif's Bible, 1380, htrt first printed 
in 18*60. 
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BickerstafT 


fiii) Veubions. 

The Authorised Version, 1611. {See 

King James’s Bibjlk.) 

The Itevised Published in 

May, 1885. I’ho woik was begun iu 
June, 1870, by twcntp-tive scholars, ten 
of whom died before the version was 
completed, the eighty-five sessions 
extending over foui-teen years. The 
Apocrypha was issued iu 1805. «. 

Blble-1>aoked. Bound-shouldered, 
like ono who is always poring over a 
book. 

Blble>oarrler (^i). Apograr^; creak- 
shoes ; or saint, iu a scornful sense. 

‘‘Of nil liDokos, they Irast resiHH't t))« Dililt*. 
Miinj will lime statiito hookos, iTouicles, 
lilio-iiiiokeM, atui Hiicli-like toyisb |Hniii>lilet 8 , hut 
mil II liihle 111 tlicir liousn or liaiuls. . . . Sumo 
\ •^0 to lurry otUer hookes with tlieiii to cliuicU 

In ilniw iiwiiy tlicir iiiliiileK fnmi heariiiif 
(iiiiJ'H wout when It 18 rciul ami iirenuheil tu thuiii 
Sdiiic Kue yet furtlior, iiud will nut aulTHr tliuir 
MiM'rt, rliildren, or oilier ot tlicir liousohold to 
1 1-11(10 the Word. And eniiie Hi'ufic at sui'h us 
curry the seniitiires with tliein'tooliiireli, termini,' 

I hem In leiiroiicli IiibU-ennier»."—(Jouge. Whole 
AI iiiour of God, !■, SIS llUIU'. 

Bible rCbiistians. A Protestant 
sect founded in 1815 by Williain 
O’llryan, a Wosloyan, of Cornwall; 
:il.so called Bryauites (3 syl.). 

Blble-Clerk. A sizar of the Oxford 
university; a student who gets certain 
leciiniaiy advantages for reading the 
lible aloud at chupcl. The ofitcc is 
almost a siiiecuro now, but the emolu¬ 
ment is given, in some colleges, to the 
sous of jKior gentlemen, either as a free 
gift, or U8 tlie i-ewurd of merit tested by 
examination. * 


Tho letter Vint m the Hohrew text occurs 
times. (These arc the most frotiuent.) 

The Icfter Teth occurs 11,16: tunes. * 

The. letter Samech occurs 1S.,>S() tiiMcs. (These 
are the least fieiiuent.) 

The Illhle was ilivided'intorAo/ders hy Cardinal 
Himo de Siim'to-(!aro, ahoui 1:!3S. 

Tho Old Testameut was di\ ide.d into verses hy 
llahbl Mordocai Nathan ;nnd the New Testament, 
in 15-14, hy K. Htnphons, a Ficuch priutor, it is 
said, wTiilo on horsolmck. 

Of the li.txii) laniruatres aud dmieets ou tlie eariji, 
the Bihlo lias hoen Imnhlatt-d Into isn. 

The Septuagint, a truiislatioiiCiiUi Greek, was 
inHd%in Egypt ‘iss n.u. . 

The first coiiiidete Knglish translalimi was hy 
Wii-klif, AD. l.'wo s tho llrst French ti-aiislatioii, 
III 1 iflo : the flvst <Termiin. in 1 iiki ; ihe llrst Aineri- 
•eiiii edition was printed at Itoston in IT.'ii. 

■ Tko oldest MS. of the llihle in ihe British 
Museum is the “ Cixfox Ah'.v.‘indiii)us ” I'artn^if 
nie New Test.inieiit are oniit-.e.i. The '-t'oirox 
Viiii(-5niis” It the oldest in the Vaiieun Lihriiy 
at Rome. 

Blblia Pan'pornm [///« poor man's 
Bihlc']. Some forty or fifty pictures of 
Bible subjects used iu tli|i Middle Ages, 
when few could road, to teach tho leading 
events of Scripture histoiy. (See Mibbob 
OF Human Salvation.) 

Biblical. Father of JhhUcal cm ttcisin 
and exegesis. Origon ’(18'5-2.)4). 

Bibliomanoy. Forecasting future 
events by the Bible. The jilaii was to 
open the sacred volume at random, and 
lay your finger ou a passage without 
lookmg at it. The text thus iioiuted out 
was supposed to be applicable to the 
person who pointed it out. (Greek, 
inbUa, Bible ; manteia, prophecy.) {See 
SORTBS.) • 

t Another process w.as to wei^h u 

E arson suspected of magic against a 
lible. If the Bible lioro down the 
other scale, the accused w'as acquitted. 


Bible StatlstloB. 


The Numlier of Authors is 50. 

About 30 hmiks are inentiuuod in the Bihlo, hut 
uot includod in the cauun. 


In the Old In the Now tumiI 

Testaiueut. Testameut. x «««■'• 

B.iuks.. .. 39 37 <HI 

I'liaplers .. 839 360 . 1,180 

Verses.. .. 33,214 — 81,173 

Words.. 683,439 .181,353 773,603 

JiOlterS 3,738^00 838,3(0 8,.'56T,l8ll 

.ipocruplM. BtMiks, 14; chapters, 183; lerses, 
6,001; words, 353,186; letters, Iflajin. 


Middle luiok -. .. PruverlM sTitesa 
Middle ellRptei- .. Jolt xxix. Bora. xiil. &xiv. 
Middle verse sUbron.Xz. AotabN-li. 17. 


(lietween verses 17 aitd 18} 

Least verse .. ICIiToh.i.W, JgbBXl.3&. 
Aniallest chapter Patlm exyii. * 

Longest chapter Psalm cxix. 


Rzra vii. 31 contains all the letters of tiis alpha- 
hot, except). _ 

3 Kings xix.and Isaiaf zxxvi. are exactly alike. 
The last two t erscs of 3 Ohron. sad the opening 
\ erses of Ezra are alike. 

Ezra It. and Neliemiah vll. are alike. a. 

The word and ocoiirs In the Old Testament 


35,543 tiinea 

The word and occurs in the Kew Testaniont 
10 ^ times. < 

The word Jehoimh occurs 6,836 times. 

Tho letter jtfem m the HehreW' text occurs 
77,778 times. 


Bib'ulus. CoUeagse of Julius Cmsar, 
a more cipher in office, whence his name 
has become provorbial for one iu office 
who is a mere faineant. 

Bloep». Muscular strength of the 
arm ; properly, the prominent muscles of 
the upper arm; so called because they 
have two heads. (Latin, biceps, two 
heads.) 

Btoeps PaniMums {Pers. Prof. 2), 
i.e. PamasBQS w;[th two heads or tops 
( 5 i 8 eapuf), 

“Eec fonte labra prolui ctiiallino, 

Nec in htalpiti somniasse Parnassn 
Meininfi^t repoiKe sic poeta prodireir. 

Persivs: tkitirss(prologue- 

{Isaac). A name as¬ 
sumed by Dean Swift in a satirical 
pamphlet against Partridge, thq alman¬ 
ack-maker. This product a paper war 
so diverting that Steele issued tihe 
Tatlqf under the editorial name of 

Isaac Bickerstoff, Esq., Astrologer 

(1709), 



Bicorn 
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Big Gooseberry 


Blooni. Au hypothetical beast sap* 
posed to‘devour all men undeP petti¬ 
coat Rovorament. It is described as 
very Fat and well likiiig. There was 
another beast called Chicnevadie, which 
fed on obedient wives, but the famished 
iKiost was tliiuner than the most rascal 
o{ Pharadh’s lean kine, for its food 
always fell ^ort. Of course, bi~com 
(two-homs) contains an allusion fanyliar 
to all rAdors of our eai'ly literature. 

Bid.' To bid fair. To seem likely:, 
!i.s “He bids fair to do well;” %It 
bids fair to be a fine day.” (Auglo« 
Saxon, bklan or brudau, to promise, to 
offer.) 

To hid for [votes]. To promise to 
support in Parliament certain measures, 
ill order to obti^n votes. 

To hid (iffiiintit one. To offer or pro¬ 
mise a higher pnee for an article at 
auction. 

I bid him defiance. I offer him de¬ 
fiance ; I defy him. 

Bid. I bid you good night. 1 wish 
on good night,' or 1 pray that you may 
ave a good night This is the Anglo- 
Saxon biddaHy to ask, pray, or intreat. 
Whence “beads-mon” (y.r.), “bidding 
prayer” {q.v.). “Bid mm welcome.” 

“ A’ciiluT liiil him Gotl-spcetl."—3 Jolin 10,11. 

, To hid the [inaiyiage^ banns. To ask 
if anyone objects to the marflage of the 
persons named. “ Si qnis ” 

To bid to the wedding. In the Jfew 
Testament is tb ask to the wedding 
feast. 

Bid-ale. An iiiVitation of friends to 
assemble at the house of a poor man to 
drink ale, and thus to raise alms for his 
relief. 

“ The ordimiry anuiBements In country imrislieB 
(in ifissi won: church-ales, clerk-ales, and T^ld- 
ales, . . . coiisiBtiuK of dniikini; and siiortR, 
imrtlcularly tlancinir."—T. V. Short, D.D.: Uiatoig 
of the Church of England, p. 303. 

“Dcniiani, in 1034, laaiiedan order in the wSHteru 
circuit to put an end to the disorderg attending 
cliurclt-Hles, liid-stes, clerk-ales, and the like.”~ 
thmitt; Uietary of England (OtinrleB l„cliai>. ill. 
I>- UOl. • 

Bidding Beads. Telling off prayers 
by beads (Anglo-Saxon, bia^n, to ask, 
to pray). • 

Bidding-Prayer. The pz^r for 

the souls of benefactors said berare tite 
sermon; ^ relic of this remaiiM ffi the 
prayer used in cathedrals, uniTfnity 
churches, eter Bidding is from bead at 
bede. (Anglo-Saxon, biddann to may 
for the souls of benefactors.) \Se$ 
BBAPBKAir.) 


Biddy (t.i^. Bridget). A generic name 
for au Irish servant-maid, as Mike is for 
ail Irish laboui'or. These generic names 
are very common: for example, 'J’orn 
Tug, a watermifti; Jack Pudding, a 
buffoon ; Cousin JAuathan, an Amencaii 
of the United States; Cousin Michel, u 
German; John Bull, an Englishman; 
Moll jud Betty, English fomulo servants 
of tHlFlower order; John Chinaman, a 
Chinese; Colin Tomnon, a Swiss; Nic 
Frog, a Dutchman; Mossoo, a French¬ 
man ; and many others. 

V In Arimthnot's John Bull Nic Frng 
i.s certainly a Dutchman; and rrog.s 
are called “Dutch Nightingales,” TJio 
French somotiincs serve Li6go frogs at 
table as a great delicacy, and this has 
caused the word to be transferred to tlic 
French; but, properly, Nic Frog is a 
Dutchman. 

BtdefindPMtnuui. Edward Cupern, 
the poet (bom 1819), so called because 
at. one time he was a letter-carrier at 
Bideford. He died in 1894. 

Bldpal. [See PiWA.1.] * ^ 

Biforked Letter of tbe Greeks. 

The capital U, mode tlius Y, which re¬ 
sembles a bird flying. 

•'[Tlio tiirdfll flying, write upon the «kj 
Tim liifiirked letter uf the Greeks," 

Lovgft Uow: The IKayside Inn, iirelndr, 

Blf'roet, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name of the bridge between heaven 
and earth; the rainbow may bo consi¬ 
dered to be this bridge, and its various 
colours ai;e the reflections of its precious 
stones. (Icelandic, bifa, tremble, niul 
rost, T^th.) 

V ^le keeper of the bridge is Ileim- 
dall. It leads to Doomstuad, the palace 
of the Noms or Fates. 

Big. To look big. To assume a coti- 
seiiucntialeiir. 

To talk big. To boost or brag. 

“ThoaiTlidfMicon waxed wrnth. tAlkc'il id:? niul 
IrMiked lugger.”—JVidtope The W'flrd'x, rlmj>. in. 

Big Bird. To get the big b^d {i.e. 
the gooseA To he hissed on the stage. 
A theatrical expression. 

Blg-eB'dlliiis. A reh'gious party in 
the empire of Lilliput, wlio nuulo it a 
matter of conscience ^ break their eggs 
at the bia end; thejr were j)ooked on as 
heretics by the orthodox pa:^, who 
brilce theirs at the small end. The Big- 
endians are ttie Catholics, and the Little- 
endians Protestants. 

* Big Ooocwl»erry Scamu (The). The 
time when Parliament is not assembled. 
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It is at such times that newspapers 
are ^lad of any subject to fill their 
columus and amuse their readers; 
niouMter ffooseberiies, will do for such 
a puri) 08 e for the ubuce, or the sea- 
seri)eiit. f 

Big'Wlg (J). A iMjrson in authority, 
a “nob.” Of course, the term arises 
from the custom of jud{^es, bishops, and 
HO on, wearing largo wigs. Bishops no 
longer wear them. 

Blgarooa. Incon-ectly spelt Kifa- 
roon, A white-heart cherry. <(French, 
hif/urnan ; Latin, hioarvlUi; i.e. hta rar- 
eiluH, double-varied, red and white 
mixed. The French word, bigarrtire, 
means i)arty-colour, bigarrer). 

Blgbes (pron. bees^. Jewels, female 
oruumonts. (Also M’ntten he.) 

She is nil in her bu/hes to-dmj — i.e. in 
full fig, in excellent spirits, in good 
humour. 

Bight. ^ To hook the bight — i.e. to get 
eutaiigled'. ^ llie bight is the Wid or 
doubled part of a rope, and when the 
rope of one anchor gets into the “ bight ” 
of another, it gets “hooked.” 

Blgorne (2 syl.). A corniptiou of 
“Bicorn” (q.r.). 

Blg'ot means simply a worshipper 
(Anglo-Saxon, bigm, to worship; (lor- 
man, higott). Various explanations liave 
Iteen given from time to time, but none 
are well supported. 

Bigot and his Castle of Bungay. 

{See Castle, etc.) 

Bil^bo. A rapier or sword. So called 
from Bilba'o, in Spain, once famous for 
its finely-tempered blades. Falstaff stiys 
to Ford; 

c 

“ I suffered tlic miifira of three sie\ eml deaths ; 
flrst, an iiitulemlile fi'i^lit, to he detected . . . 
ii(‘vt, to he roitiiMssed, likeaaoud hilbti . . . hilt 
to n lint, heel to bead ; ana then . . ."—Merru 

WiV 111. .'i. 

Billtoes. A bar of iron wj|h fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinons i^ors 
are linked toother. Theeword ia de¬ 
rived from Bilba'o, in Spain, where they 
were first made. Some of the bilboes 
taken from the Sjtenish Arma'da are 
atill kept in the Tower of London. 

BUo. It rouses mg bile. It makes foe 
angry or indignant. In Latin, Uliosm 
fa bilious man) meant a ohoterio one.^ 
According torthe ancient Bieory, bile is 
one of the humours of the body, and 


when excited abnormally it produces 
cholertor rage. 

“ It miBcd iny hile to see liim so reflect their 
lfi let nside."—; Pica ,of Midstmvier Patritt, 
StiltIZU .Vt. 

V Black bile is melancholy. 

BUgo Water. Filthy drainings. Tho 
bilge is tho lowest part of asluji, and, 
as the rain or sea-water which trickibs 
down to this part is hard get at, it is 
apt 'to become foul and very offensive. 

Bilk. To cheat, to obtain goods and- 
' decamp without pa^ung for thorn. 

“^lie luiidlord cxjilaiiied it hy sjijiiir thiit ‘a - 
fiilk ' i» a iniin who iie\ cr itiihb^'Ii a iiiCkl and mwer 
i.iis a cent."- .1. K. McCltor; Unflii/ Moantiinn, 
eiter X.X 11 . |i ;'ii. 

V To “bilk” in cribbage is to spoil 
your adversaries’ score; to hdk him. 
Perhaps the two words are mere variants. 

Bilker (yi). A person who gives a 
cabman less than lus fare, and, when 
remonstrated witli, gives a false name 
and addrc.ss. Sometimes a “bilker” 
gets out and says, “ Cabby, I shall bo 
back in a luiuute,” turns the corner and 
is no more seen. 

“ TIiq time for talcing out a sniiiTiiniis cximvs in 
H’lkcn daya, and it ofum raki‘H longer ihiiii tlini 
to himl a ‘liilkcr’ down."—A'liictemtA ('viittiry 
CMarch, IStft, l* 177). 

Also a cabman tvho does not {lay the 
owner for the cab. 

Bill {The). The nose, also called tho 
beak. Henoe, “Billy” is slang for a* 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Laacly ramo Wiiitor, cloiln'd all in frizc, * 
CliaUiTinvfthiB icocli lor cold that did him 
cUiU! » 

Wliilut on lii* hoary beard hm hi cath did freeze i 
And the dull dru|i» tliut from his piii'i>Ie lull 
[nose], • 

As from a limheck, did adowu distill.” 

Spenser; J-uii ie yiiccMf, canto x 11. 

Bill {A). Tho draft of an Act of 
Parliament. 

A public bill is the droit of an Aet of 
Parliament affecting tho general public. 

A private bill is the dri^t of an Act of 
Parliament for the granting of some¬ 
thing to a company, corporation, or 
certain individuals. 

A true bill. I confess ;ivhat you sa^ 
is true. The against'the accused is 
first submitted to the grand jury. If 
they think tJie charge has a fam colour, 
they write on the^declaratiou “A true 
bill,” and the cose is submitted to the 
petty |(kry- Otherwise, they write “No 
true bill,” or “Not found,” and the^ase 
is at once dismissed or “ ignored.” 

To ignore a bill is to write on it lywo- 
ramus. 

Igrnnramns’ is the word properly used by the 
Omnd Buquest. .. and written upon the bill.”— 
Cowell. 
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JBiUs paitahlt'. Bills of exchangn, 
promissory notes, or other documents 
promising to pay a sum of moiidjr. 

IhlU receivable. Promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, or other acceptances 
held by a person to whom the money 
stated IS payable. 

Bill of Fare M). A Hat of the tnenu 
provided, or whicm may be ordered, at a 
restaurant. • 

Blll%»f Health. AcleanhiUofKtalth. 
A document, duly signed by the proper 
authorities, to certify that when the ship 
set sail no infectious disorder existed in 
the place. • 

A fvul hill of health is a document to 
show tliat the plsxcc was suffering from 
some infe<“tion when the ship set sail. 
If a captain cannot show a clean bill, he 
is supposed to^ive a foul oue. 

Bill of Lading. A documoiit signed 
by the master of a ship in acknowledg¬ 
ment of goods laden in his vessel. In 
this docmneiit he biiuls liimself to deliver 
the articles in good condition to the 
jjcrsons named in the bill, certain excep¬ 
tions being duly provided for. Those 
bills are generally in trii>1icato—one for 
tlio sender, one for the receiver, and one 
^or the master of the vessel. 

Bill of Pains and Penalties {A). 
A legislative act imposing punishment 
(less than capital) upon a person charged 
with treason or other hightaimes. 

iSlll of duantltlea An abstract of 
tlie probable eost of a building. 

Bill of Rights. The declaration de¬ 
livered to the I’Ance of Orange on bis 
election to the British throne, confirm¬ 
ing the rights and privileges of the 
people. (Feb. 13th, lt589.) 

Bill of Sale. When a person borrows 
money and delivers goods os security, he 
gives him a bill of sale, that is, permis¬ 
sion to sell the goods if the money is not 
returned on a s^ted day. 

Bills of Mortality took their rise 
in 1692, when a gTeac pestilence broke 
out, which continued till 1595. The 
term is now used for tl^se abstracts 
from parish registers which show the 
births, deaths, and baptisms of the 
district. 

Jf^ithin the Btlh of Mortality = within 
the disttict. 

Bills of Paresis. An itemised 
statement’ of articles purchnsed. These 
bills are itemised by the seller. 


Blllee' {Little). The youngest of 
“Three sailors of Bristol city,” who 
“ took a boat and went to sea.” 

'* There wna nurKluK Jack, and Ruzzllnn .llmmy. 
And the yuuuRiiet—he wnz little nillce. 

Now, when thoy^et as far iis the ivnintor, 

They had nuuiiiw loft hut one Miifll iksh. 

To RorKliur Jack StyH kuzzIIiir Jimmy, 

* We’ve uoibinR left, we mimt eat we.'" 

Thackeray, 

[They decide to cat Little Billee, but 
he contri^ies to escape.] 

BlUet-doiix [pronounce billy dod], 
French, a love-letter, a sweet or affec¬ 
tionate letter. 

Blllfiurds. A corrupt form of the 
French billard. Autrofoin, le. hdton 
avec lequel on pomsaU Ua bilfea ” ; then 
“ la table vet'te sur laquelle onjoue ”/ and, 
lastly, the “ game iteelf.” 

Similar plural forms are the Kiimcs culled 
liiiwlB, cardH, dominoes,diitughu, Rinrhles, (iiioUh, 
Hkittleu, tovu, etc. 

Bluings {Joah). The nom de plumi 
of H. W, Shaw, an American humorist, 
who died 1885. His Book of tUnyinyx was 
published in 1860. < 

Billingsgate (London). Gate r; 
quay, audbellan is to bawl or bellow. 
This quay is so called from the shouting 
of the fishermen in trying to attract 
attentioi) and vend their fish. 

That's BilUngsijute. Vulgar and 
coarse, like the manners and language 
of Billingsgate fish-fags. 

' rarnasBun spoke the cant of RIlliiKrfmuie.” 

Jhydrn, Ait of e I. 

To talk Billinysffate, i.e, to slang, to 
scold in a vulgar, coarse style. 

Toteqre no better than a Billinc/ngate 
fish-fay^ i.e. you are as rude and ill-, 
mannered as the women of Billingsgate’ 
fish-market. The French say “Maubert ” 
instead of Billingsgate, os Your eomph- 
inents are like those of the Place Manbert, 
i.e. no qpmplimonts at a)I, but vulgar 
dirt-fliuging. The “ Place Maubert ” has 
long been noted for its market. 

BUUagsgiktsPlisa«aat {A). A red 
herring. , 

BIU]^ A policeman’s staff, which is a 
little hill or billet. 

A pockftt-handkerchief. “A blue 
billy” is a handkerchief with blue 
ground and white^^ts. 

BUly Barlow. A street droll, a 
orry Andrew; so calldd from a half- 
iot of the name, who fanded hinyielf 
“ some great personage.” He was well 
known in the Hast of London, and died 
in Whitechapel workhoufte. Some of his 
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sayings were really witty, and sonic of 
his attitudes really droll. 

Billycock Hats. First used by 
BiUy Coko (Mr. William Coke) at the 
great shooting parties '^it Ilolkhum. The 
old-established hatters in the West End 
still call them “ Coke' liats.” 

Bl-mctalllsm. The employment of 
two metals, silver and gold, of fixed 
relative value. Now gold is the only 
standard metal in England and some 
other countries. Silver coins are more 
tokens, like copper coins; and if given 
in payment of large sums are estimated 
at tile market value, so mucii ai\ ounce; 
but u gold sovereign is always (d‘ one 
fixed legal valu<\ 

Binary Arithmetic. Arithmetic in 
wliicli tlic base of the notation is 2 
instead of 10. llie unit followed by a 
Cipher signiiies two, liy another unit it 
signifies three, by two ciphern it signifies 
four, and so on. Tlius, 10 signifies two, 
100signifies four; while 11 signifies 3, 
etc. 

Bi'nary'^fheory. A theory which 
supposes that all definite chemical salts 
are combinations of two radicles or 
elements, one of which is electre-positivo 
fbasic), and tiie other electro-negative 
(acid). 

Btngham’a Dandles. The ITtli 
Lancers; so called from their colonel, 
the Earl of Lucan, formerly Lord 
Bingham. Tlie uniform is noted for its 
admirable fit and smartness. Now 
called “ Tlio Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
Lancers.” ‘ 


Binnacle. The cose of the mariner’s 
• compass, which used to be written 
bittaele, a ooiTuption of the Portuguese 
hitacola, French, habitaele, properly an 
abode. 


Blrohla Lane. I must sen f pent to 
Birchin Law, i.r. whip you. The play 
is on birch (a rod). 

^ suit in BUrhtn Lane. Birchin Lane 
was once famous for all sorts of apparel; 
refereneda to sooond-hond clones in 
Birchin Lone are common enough in 
Elizabethan books. « 

“ Passing through Birchin Idinoaniidst a camp- 
royal of hose and douldote, 1 took. . .occasion 
to slip into a captain's sni^-o vaUant Imfldoublet 
stuffed with imints andAwir of velvet slops 
scored thick with lace .”—: JUaeIc Book 
iieoi). 


Bird. An endearing name for girl. « 

‘‘And hy niy word, your Donnie bird 
, In danger shall net tarry t 

-- -- - gihg white, 

fuSiit’sJkniBhUr. 


Bird is the Anglo-Saxon brid, the 
young of any animal, hence bride, verb, 
In an, lb bring forth. 

vf bird o/ iU~mncn. A iierson who i.s 
regtti'dod as unlucky; one who is in the 
habit of bringing ill-news. The ancients 
thought that some birds indicated good 
luck, and others evil. Even lo tlio jtre- 
sent day many look upon owls, crows, 
and ravens as unlucky birds; swallows 
and storks as lucky ones. 

Havens, by their ncute sense dfi sriK'll, 
disceni the savour of dying bodies, 
,|ind, under the hoiie of ])i«‘ying oii 
theWi, light on chimney-tops or fiutter 
ubout sick rooms ; honco the r:i\en iiufi- 
cutos deatli. Owls sereecli when brid 
weather is at baud, and u,s foul wealbei’ 
often )iree«>doB sickness, so the owl is 
looked on as a funeral bird. 

A turd oj'passaf/e. A jio'soii who .sliiffs 
from place to place ; a temporary visit- 
iinl, like a cuckoo, the swallows, stur- 
lings, etc. 

A jail-bird. (AVr.TAit..) 

The bird of .Juno. Tlu‘ peacock. 

V Minerva’s bird is either the cock or 
the owl; that of Venus is the dove. 

The bird of Washiurftou. The Ameri¬ 
can or baldlieaded eagle. 

" The well-knim n Imlil-lioadcd eagle, sometnneB 
calleil the Bird o£ WasliuiglDii.'’—jl'oHd 

The Arabian bird. The pboiiiix. 

The green bird tells everything a 
person wishes lo know, (f'hcriy and 
Tairatar.) ^ 

I'hc talking bird spoke with a huKiau 
voice, and could bid all other birds join 
in concert. {Arabian Nijjhts.) 

Old birds are not to he caught with 
chaff. Experience tea«ho.s wisdom. 

One beats the bush, and another lakes 
the bird. The workman doe.s the work, 
the master makes the money. 

’T’/.v the early bird that catches the 
worm. 

“ICttrly to bed and early to ri<!e, 

Makes a man healthy, w<»ltliy, and wise ” 

A little bird told me so. From Eecles. 
X. 20; “ Curse not the king, no not in 
thy thought, . . . for a bird of the air 
shall cany the vnice, and that which 
hath wings shall tell the matter.” 

Bird in tfee luu^d. A bird in the 
hand is worth two t« the hush. Posses¬ 
sion is letter than expectation. 

lueglio aver oggl nn novo, die 
diniani una galliaa." 

French: “il VRut roieuxavoii l'oeufaulfiurd".iui, 
aue la poule Uemalu ” iTurk/shi. 

“ Vn tieu vaut mieux giie deux tii raaras." 

” ITn sou, anand 11 eat amiird, taut mieux aue 
cinq en esperaBce." 

(TorfiiiiH: “ mn vogel in der hand 1st besser all 
tehen ttber land." 
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“ Dpgser eiii Bimtz in der liHud, ala oiu alorcli nuf 
deni dttclie." 

Jt/utin“ Sko bih:iii iiretui nun oitMiii." • 

English; “ A i>ouiid in tlic iiuriio is wortli two 
in the Imok.” 

On the otlier side we hat r: “ Qui ne b'aventiire, 
ii'a ni cho\nl nl mule.’’ “Notliinit ventuie, no- 
1 hin(t ba\ e." “ tin e a winut to catch a iiiackerel." 
“ fill nun H'arriauhia, non (luadiittiia.'' 

Bird ^ thy Bosom, lltou hast 
Ktpl tcell the bird in thy bosom. Tliou 
}iust retuainc^ faithful to thy'allegiance 
or faitl^ Tlie expression M’oa usetj by 
Sir Kalpit Percy (shiin in the battle of 
Hfdfjly^ Moor m 14ftl) to express his 
having preserved unstained his fidelity 

• to^ho lloiisc of Lancaster. ^ 

Bird of Bste. 'I'he white eagle, the 
eiignisiuico of the hoiuse. 

“ HiB dii/i/liiipT way 

Tlic liiid of ICsie bimmh la-)Olid the boIih- ray.” 

7'ji«nu JtruHdIrin Ueliveri'U, x. 

Birds. Jimh of a feather fuck 
together. Persons associate with those 
of a similar taste and station as thoni- 
selves. Qni se rrssemble s'nssemhle. 
Cicero says, “ Similes similibm gaudeiif, 
pares cum paribus faeillime eotigregautur.'’' 
“ Ne nous nssueiuns qii'arec nos egaux ” 
{Tm Fontanie). 

To kill two birds ivith one stone. To 
effect two objects with one outlay of 
trouble. 

Birds (protected by supei’stitions). 

Choughs are protected in Cornwall, 

* because the soul of King Arthur mi¬ 
grated into a chough. 

The Hawk is licld sacred by the 
Egyptians, beesuso it is tSe form as¬ 
sumed by Ila or Horus. 

The lots is sacred in Egypt, and to 
kill one was at cue time a capital offence. 
It is said that the god Thoth escaped 
(a.s an Ibis) from the pursuit of Typhon. 

Mother Carey's Chickens, or Stonn 
Petrels are protected hy sailors, from a 
superstition that they are the living 
foiTns of the souls of deceased sailors. 

The Robin is protected, both from 
Christian tradition and nuraery legend. 
{See Kobix REnunBABT.) 

The Stork is a saorsd bird in Sweden, 
from the legend that i£ flew round the 
cross, crying Styrka, Styrka, when 
Jesus was crucified. S'70KK.) 

Swans are superstitiously protected in 
Ireland from the legend ox the Eion- 
nnala (daughter of Lir), wfie, was 
mef^moimhosed into a swan and con¬ 
demned 'to wander in lakes and rivers 
till Christianity was inirodnoed. (See 
Irish Melodic, Silent O'Moyl^.) 

*.■ Tbe hat (a wingred animat) was regrar^d hr 
the Ctfibs as a vood angel, wbicli protected tbefr 


dwcUinws at iiisht; and It was aixounted sacrl- 
legioiiH t.(i kill one. 

Bird'a-eye View. A mode of per¬ 
spective drawing in which the artist is 
supposed to lie orrr the objects deline¬ 
ated, in which cafe lie lieholds them n.s 
a bird in the air %oald see them. A 
general view. 

Blrdoage Walk (St. James’s Park, 
Loudon); so called from an aviary. 

Btrmlnglkam Poet. John Froetli, 
who died ut the age of sevouty-eight in 
1808. He was wit, poet, and publican, 
who uot^nly wrote the words and tuue.s 
of-.songs, but sang tliem also, and sang 
tliom well. 

Birthday Suit. Jle was in his birth¬ 
day suit. Quite nudo, as when first 
born. 

Bis. Ris dut, qui cito dnt (iin gives 
twice who gives promptly)— i.v. prompt 
relief will do as much good as twice the 
sum at a future period {Fubhus Syriis 
Trorerbs.) 

Purple and bis, i.e. purple and fine 
linen (Latin, byssus, fine ffilic). The 
spelling is sometimns bins, hys, etc. 

Biscuit (Ercnch-Latin, bts, twice; 
emi, baked). So called because it was 
originally twice ovened. The Romans 
had a bread of this kind. 

In jK)ttery, eax-thenwaro or porcelain, 
after it has been hardened in the fire, but 
has not yet lieen glazed, is so called. 

BiM. A wind that acts notably on 
the nervous system. It is prevalent in 
those valleys of Savoy ^hat oixsn to tlie 
north. 

“ Tilt* UiBO lilmv cold,’' 

Uogers; Italy, lart 1. iliv. il. aUiir/fi-l. 

Blahop {Bveqne), the same word, 
episcnpns; whence emse, erese, eeesque, 
eveepw; also 'piseop, hishop, 

Blsboii^ Cardinal, Pope (as bever¬ 
ages) : 

Bishop is mode by pouring red wine 
(such as claret or burgundy), either hot 
or cold, on ripe bitter oranges. The 
liquor is then sugared and sfjicod to 
taste, lb Germany, "bishop” is a 
mixture of wine, su^ar, nutmeg, and 
orange or leftion. It is sometimes called 
"Purple Wine,”^d has received its 
name of bishop fronkits colour. 

Cardinal is mode oy using white wine 
instead of red. * - 

9'ope is made by using tokay. 

" When I was st college, Gap was spked audit 
ale; Bishop ww “eiin" with wfne ipmiierly 
icbiret or burgundy) Sdoed ; CariHnal was “ cup " 
with brandy added. All were served with a 
tiedge-tiog {i.e. a whole lemon or orange bristllDg 
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wttb cloves] lloaling in tlio iiinlst. Rncli ftiiogl 
bud liiH own tflHSH or ciin tilled bj n ladlelioiii ibo 
ci>iiiiiiou bowl (a larKe tiiher oiici.” 

The bishop hath put his foot it! it. 
Said of milk or poiriilgo that is burnt, or 
of m<!at over-roaste*. Tyndale says, 
“If the podcuh burned-to, or the 
mcato oner roatod, we saye the byshope 
liath put bin fotc in the potto,” and ex- 
idaiiiH it thu8, “ beciiUHO the bishopea 
liuni who tliey lust,” Sucli food is also 
said to be bishoppvd. 

Bishop Bar&aby. llie May-bug, 
lady-bird, etc. 

Bishop in Partlbus. (*SV'«1n Fab- 
Tinus.) 

Bishop of Hippo. St. Augustine 
(Urit-loO) is often so referred to. He 
held the See for many years. 

Bishop’s Apron represents the short 
I’nsHoek which, by the T'lth canon, all 
clorgyinen were enjoined to wear. 

Bishop's Bible {The), {Sec midcr 
Biule, page 131, col. 2.) 

Bishop’s Mitre. Dean Stanley tells 
us that irica cleft of a bisliop’s nutre 
ri'^iresents the mark of the creu-se of the 
iiutiT, when folded and curried under 
the arm, like an opera hat. {Christian 
InstUutiam, p, lirl.) 

Bissextile. Leap-year. Wo add a 
day to February in leap-year, but the 
Koinnns counted the 2'lth of February 
1 w’iee. Now, the 24th of February W’as 
called by them “ dies hissextus ” {sexto 
cnh'udas Marttas), the sextile or sixth 
day Iwfore March Ist; and tliia day 
being reckoned Wire {his) in leai)-year, 
wius onlh'd “ nnnns bissextus.^' 

Bisson or liimi [blind] is the Anglo- 
Sfivon hhe/t. Shakospearo {Hamlet, n. 
2 ) speaks of hisson rheum (blinding 
tears), and in Coriofauus, ii. 1, “What 
harm can your bisson conspectuities 
glean out of this character ? ” # 

Biston'lnns. The ThraeJons; so 
called from Biston, son of Mars, who 
built Biston'ia on the Lake Bis'tonis. 

“ Sii ibQ Ibsioninn raiT, a niBilOeninK train, 

KmiU niul re \el un tbe Tbraomn putn; 

Witb milk their bloodr iMuquets allay. 

Oi Thini the iKin rend bis iwntlnff pre}’-, 

On Annie aliandmuHl wtvnge tiecrely fly, 

Seize, tear, dei niir, and think if luxury.” 

i^tf; Statius, IbMik 11. 

Bit. A piece. y 
A bit of my mmdfas “I’ll tell him a 
bit of my mind,” I’ll r^trore him. 
Same word as bite, meaning a pi^e 
bitten off, hence a piece generaUy. 
(Anglo-Saxon, bitau, to bite.) 

Jitt by bit. A little at a time; piece- • 
meal ' 


Hot a bit, or Hoi the least bit. Not at 
all; npt the least likely. Ti\is may be 
not a morsel, or not a doit, rap, or sou. 
“Bit” used to be a small Jamaica coin. 
We still talk of a tlireepenn 3 '-bit. Hit, 
of course, is the substantive of bite, as 
morsel (French morfeau) of mordre. 

Bit {of a horse). To take the bit i» (or 
between) Jiis teeth. To be obstiiiatfly 
self-willed; to make up fltio’s mind not 
to yield. When a horse has asniiiul to 
run away, he catches the bit “between 
^ his teeth,” and the driver has uo longer 
costrol over him. 

• “Mr X. will not yield, lie Ima taken tlmbir.' 
lictweea bix ii'i'tb, anil laieanlicd to cjirry out. 
Ins nriKiiml A>«‘»|«(7I( r jmKmraiili, 

Aiml, issrt. 

Bit. Money, The word is used in 
the West Indies for a half pistareen 
(fivcjiencc). In Jamuict, a bit i.s w'orth 
sixpence, Fnglislt; in America, 12^ 
cents; in Ireland, tenpence, 

Tlie word is still thieves’ slang for 
money generally, and coiners ore called 
bit-makers. 

V In English wo use tlio word for a 
coin which is a fraction of a unit. Thus, 
a shilling being a unit, wc Iiavo a six¬ 
penny bit and threepenny bit (or not iu 
bits but in divers pieces). So, taking .a 
sovereign for a unit, wo had seven-shil¬ 
ling bibs, etc. 

Bite. _ A cheat; one wlio bites ii.s. 
“The bitci; bit” explains the origin. . 
We say “a man w'as bitten” when he 
“ burns his lingers ” meddling with 
something tvliich promised w'cll but 
turned out n failure. * 

To bite the dust, ms “Their enemies 
shall bite the dust,^’ i.e. be., slain in 
battle. 

Bite. To bite one's thumb at anot/ur. 
To insult; to provoke to a quan-el. 

“Oregirrii, I will fiown ns 1 pnas by; nnd let 
tbeiii take it as they list 

''Sampson. Nay, ns they dare I will bite »iy 
tbiiinli at thniii; wliii-'b is a disgrace t<> ibeni, if 
tbc> licar It,"—Shakespeare: Uomeo anaJuhet, 1 .1. 

To bite the Up, indicative of suppressed 
chagrin, passion, or annoyance. 

“ luie bud to bite ber lips till the blood raiiic in 
order to keep dowUiAtieangry words that would 
rise In ber boart.'’~xrr8. Gaskeit: Harp Burton, 
CllHp. xi. 

To bite upigi the bridle. To champ the 
bit, like an impatie&t or restless horse. 

Blt'eUUk Sister of Fairlimb^ and 
daughter of Bukenaw, the in the 
story of Reynard the Fox. {Alkmar^ 

Bitea and Bams. Hoaxes and 
quizzes; humhugery. 

“ [His] hmutile efforts at jocularity were cbietly 
conltiad III . .. lutes and liatiis.”— W. Scott i 
Gup Xanneriny, clutp.3. 
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Biting Bomork (A). A remark 
more luting than Zeno^H, N^ir'choo 
ordered yeno the philosopher to l>e 
pounded to death in a mortar. When 
hu hud Iteen pounded nome time, he told 
Neardios lie had an imjKirtant necret to 
oninmuuicute to him; but, when the 
tyrant bept over the mortar to hear 
iuliat Zeno hod to suy, tlic djing man 
bit off hia ear« 

“ Tl»t would httvi* lieen a liit.ijiff jeBt."* 

flliake»i>ei'ri>; Hichard III., act ii. 4. 

Qitt. lo bitt the cahle is to fasten it 
round the “ bitt ” or frame made forlhe' 
» piypoao, nnd placed in the foro part oj 
the vessel. 

Bitten. Imposed upon, lot in, made 
to hulfer loss. “ I was terribly bitten in 
tliat affair.” I suffered great loss. To 
bite is to chewt or suffer retaliation. 
Thus, Pope says, ‘‘The rogue was bit.” 
he inteiiued to cheat, hut was liimself 
taken in. ” The biter bit ” is the moral 
of .d^^sop’s fable culled The Vifter and the 
File: and Goldsmith’s mad dog, which, 
“ for some private ends, went mad and 
bit a man,” but the biter wai hit, for 
“Tlie man recovered of tlic bite, the 
dog it was that died.” 

^ Bitter Shid {The). A outramv; with 
relentless Iioatility; also applied to afflic¬ 
tion, as, “ she lioro it to the bitter end,” 
nicauiug to the last stroke of adverse 
- fortune. “ All Thy wave» have gone 
over me, but 1 have borne up under them 
to tlfc bitter end.” Hero “ bitter end ” 
means the end of the rope, ffhe “ bitter- 
end ” is a sea tei-m meaning ‘‘that part 
of the cable which is “abaft the bitts.” 
When there is no i^indlass the cables are 
fastened to bitts, that is, pieces of timber 
so called; and wliuu a rope is payed out 
to the bitter-end, or to these pieces of 
timber, all of it is let out, and no more 
remains. However, we read in Prov. v. 
4, “Her end is bitter os wormwood,” 
which, after all, may be the origin of 
the phrase. 

Bitter as Oa^ os soot, as worm¬ 
wood. Absinthe is ma^e of wormwood. 
{Hec Similes.) 

BIttook. A little bit: -ock as a 
diminutive is preserwd in tmll-ock, hill¬ 
ock, bntt-ock, etc. “A mile and a 
bittock ” is a mile and a little b^ {Sir 
Walter Scott: Guy Manuet'ing^ iO 

'Ax, ifl theatrical slang, means “busi¬ 
ness.” Good biz means full houses; but 
an actoPe-P biz ” is quite another thi^, 
meaning by-play. Thus, Hamlet trWing 
with Ophelia’s fan, Lord Dundreary’s 


hop, and so on, are the special “ busi¬ 
ness” of the actor of the part. As a 
rule, the “business” is invented by the 
actor w’ho creates the part, and is 
handed down by Edition. 

BlAOk for mourning was a liomaii 
custom {Juvenal, x. 215) borroweil tiwii 
the Egyptians. 

Jilaefi, in bhusonry, means constancy, 
wisdom, and prudence. 

Black, in several of the Oriental 
nations, is a bodge of servitude, slavery, 
and low birth. Our word hlackgmrd 
seems ti^ x^iut to tliis meaning. The 
Latin nigcr meant Bad, unpropitious, 
{See Blackouabd.) 

Blank. under Coioints for its 
symboUsms, etc.). 

Black as a Crow (or as a raren) ; 
“as a raven’s wing;” as ink; as hell, 
i,e. hades (2 syl.), meaning death or the 
grave ; as your hat, etc. {See Himiles.) 

Black aa a Newgate Kaocker. A 

Newgate knocker is the fringe or lock of 
hair which costermongers Md thieves 
twist buck towards the cor. 

Black In the Face. Extremely 
angry. The face discoloured with paasiou 
or distims. 

“ Mr. WiJiklc pulled . . . tliniewnsbliirkiiitlic 
tuee''—Ihckeny: 1‘ickviek 

“ He. BW’ore JiiHiself lilsck in iJie tuLve.''-Peter 
Pindar \\rvlco(t'. 

Black Is White. {See Swear.) 

Beaten black and blue. So that the 
skin is block and blue with the marks of 
the beating. • 

I muni hare it in black and vh ite, i.e. 
in plain writing; the jwper being wliite 
auu the ink black. 

7 li eay black's his eye, i.e, to vituper¬ 
ate, to blame. The expression, Blnel 's 
the white of his eye, is a modem torriip- 
tion. To say the eye is blaiik or evil, 
is to acciilb a person of an evil heart or 
great ignorance. The Latin nigcr also 
meant evil. [See Black Pbinok.) 

“A fnni mSy dn all ihiiifts, and no man euy 
black'll hie epe.’‘—The Tell Tate. 

Blaolf Act. 9 Oeo. I. c. 22 is so 
called, becpjise it was directid against 
the Waltham deer-stealers, who black¬ 
ened their faces far disguise, and, under 
tlie name of B/4rcA;^ppeared in Eppirig 
Forest. This Act was repealed in 1827. 

Acta. Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament between the accession of 
James 1. and tlie year 1587; so called 
'becauso they were priqjted in black 
characters. 
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Black Art. The art practised by 
conjurors, wizards, and others, who pro¬ 
fessed to have dealings with the devil, 
Black here means diabolicul or w'icked. 
Some derive it from ^(jroinaney^ a cor¬ 
ruption f»f nocromtui^!y. 

Black Assize. July Cth, l<)77i wltcn 
a putrid pestilence broke out ut Oxford 
d urin^ the time of assize. 

Black-balled. Not admitted to a 
club ; the candidate jiroposed is not ac¬ 
cepted as a member. In votii»g by bal¬ 
led, those who accept the jm'son proposed 
droj) a white or red ball intothobox, but 
those who would exclude the candidate 
drop into it a black one. It is now 
more usually done by two coinpartiucuts, 
for “ yes ” and “no ” respectively, 

Black Book. A book exposing 
abuses in ('ihurch and State, which fur¬ 
nished much material for political refonn 
in the early part of the present century, 
Biack Books,) 

*.* Amherst speaks of the I’rootor’s 
black boc^ and tells us that no one ran 
lu'ococd to a degree whose name is found 
there, (I72ti,) It also appears that 
e>ich regiment keeps a black book or 
record of ill-behaviour. 

lUitek Hook of the Admiralty. An old 
navy code, said to have Iteeu compiled 
in the reign of Edward III. 

Black Books. To he hi my black 
hunks. In bad odour; in disgrace; out 
of favour. The black books were those 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII, to 
set forth the sciuuutlous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so 
called from the colour of tlioir binding. 
Wo have similarly the Blue Book, the 
Bed Book, and so on. 

black Jiooks of the Tlxchequer. An 
official iiooount of the royal revenues, 
payments, perquisites, etc., in^ho reign 
of Henry II. Its cover w'os black 
leather. I'liere are two of tfiem pre¬ 
served in the Public Ilooord Office. 

Black BranBWiokera. A tprps of 
700 volunteer hussai's under com¬ 
mand of Frederick William, of 

Brunswick, who had l)een fprbidden by 
Napoleon to succeed to his father’s 
dukedom. They w'ea/ called “Black” 
because they woi*oAnouming for the 
deceased Duke, Frederick William fell 
at Quatre-Bros, 1815. One of Millaii|!s 
best pictures is called “The Bla% 
Bruuswicker.” 

Black Oaki or the Judgment Cap, * 
worn by a judge when he passes 


sentence of death on a prisoner. This 
cap is part of the j udgo’s full dress. The 
judges wear their black ctms on Novem¬ 
ber yth, when the Lord MuTOr is pre¬ 
sented in the Court of Exchecjuer, 
Covering the head W’as a sign of raouni- 
ing tunong tlio Israelites, Gri-eks, 
Bomaus, and Anglo-Saxons.' (2 Sum. 
XY. 30.) . 

BlACk Cattle. Oxen %r slighter; 
BO called because black is their prevailing 
colour, ut least in the north. 

■ Black Cattle. Negro slaves. 

• ‘‘Mile wii'< I'liMiiered for llic Wt-nl I'diist* of 
Africa to trade wnli (Ue ii:iti\es, lull not in lilack 
entile, foi'»l.i\ cr.v wa*! iiexei oiir li/ieof liiiMiiieH'x.'' 
—J, Orant : Ihcly Ittntiu-it, cluut. xi. 

Black Death. A putrid typlius, 
iu wliich tlio liody turjied black with 
rapid putrefaction. It occurred iu lolS, 
and carried off twenty-five millions iu 
Europe alone, while in A-^iia and Africa 
the mortality was even greater. 

Black Diamonds. Coals; also clover 
fellows of the lower ordera. Coals and 
diamonds are both carbon. 

Black Dog. A fiend still dreaded iu 
many country places. fiSVc Don.) » 

Jtiark Ihg. Base silver coin in the 
reign of Am’ie. Made of pewter double 
willed. 

Black Doll („"/). The sign of a 
marine store sliop. The doll was a 
dummy dressed to iudieate that cast-off 
gannents wdto bought. « 

Black Douglas. Williniri Douglas, 
Lortl of Nithsdalo. Died 1390. 

Btook Flag {A) denotes a pirate, 
and is called the “ Jolly Roger.” 

mack Flags. Moslem soldiers. The 
banner of tlio Abbasides (3 syl.) is black ; 
that of the Fatimites (3 syl.) green ; and 
that of the Ommiades (3 svl.) udnte. 
Hence the haimer of the Kalif of Bag¬ 
dad is black, but that of the Sultan of 
Damascus is green. {Gibbon, ch^. iii.) 

Hlttck I'lags. Pirates of the Chinese 
Sea who opjiosed the French in Tonquio, 
etc. « ^ 

Black-foot. There is a powerful and 
numermis tribe of North American 
Indians callefl Block-feet. A black-foot 
is an intermediary in love affaii^; but if 
perfidious to the wooer he was called a 
white-foot. 

Blaokfo^ {TM. One of the many 
Irish factions whicn disturbed the peace 
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in the first half of the iiiueteenth ceu- 
tury. . . 

‘ (li)' Blackfool, who courlcd oacli foenian's 

iippri lai'li, 

Kill 111 ' ‘tin hoi-foo( hcM fly from the 

stout Kuthor Ur>auh.” Lirver. 

Black Friars. The Domiuicaus were 
formerly so called in England, 

* Black Friday. Dcccmhcc 6th, 1745, 
the day on 'Chich the nows arrived in 
LondoiSthat the Protonder had reached 
Derby. 

Bladk Game, llenth-fowl; in contra-* 
, distiiirtioii to red game, as grouse i*hd 
liifllo bird is called u blackcock. • 

Black Genevan {J). A black 
proaiihing gown; onoo used in some 
Augliran churches, and still used by 
some Dissenters in the pulpit. So called 
from treneva, where Calvin preached in 
siieli a robe. 

“ Tiu' NiiiM III!fill mist ills ine leiises his \ o»try in 
liiH 1 1 la I k (ii'nrsjin, loinliPil liy Inn iIi'ikoiih hikI 
Olliers."--July Jnih, iss.i (.nn 
Suniiuy lianils;. 

Black-^arde. Those horse-boys 
and uuiuilitury folk, such as cooks with 
then* puts, pitus, and other kitchen 
^tonsils, whicli travel with an anny, and 
peatly impede its march. 

Gifford, in liis cdiliou of Bon Jorisoii, 
says: “ In all great houses there were a 
number of dirty dependents, vrhose office 
' it was to attend the wool-frards, bcuI- 
leries, etc. Of these the most torloni 
Aver^ selected to carry coals to the Wt- 
chen. They jode with the pots and 
pans, and were in derision called the 
black-guards.”* 

In the Lord Steward’s office a pro¬ 
clamation (May 7th, 1683) b^ns thus: 

‘ ‘ Wheretis ... a sort of vicious, idle, 
and masterless boyes and rq^ues, com¬ 
monly called the Black-guard, with 
divers other lewd and loose fellows . . . 
do usually hauut and follow the court, 

. . . Wee do hereby strictly chax||e . . . 
all those so called, . . . wi& aU other 
loose, idle . . . men . . . who have in¬ 
trude themselves into his Majesty’s 
court and stables . . .* to depart upon 
pain of imprisomnent.” 

Blaok Bale of GalaB^la. 'A dork 
cell in a prison into which Suraja Dow- 
lah thrust 146 British prisoners^ Next 
morning only twenty-three were found 
aliw9 (17,^6). 

? The punishment cell or lock-up in 
barracks. 

" • 

Black Bone. The 7th Dral^oon 
Oaai;ids. or '’thePruioess Boyal’s D. G.” 


Thdr “ facings ” are black. Also called 
“ Strawboots,” “ 'J’be Blacks.” 

Black Jack. Jilack Jack rides a (/ood 
hwsc ((Jornish). iTlio miuers call blonde 
or sulphide of zinc ” Black Jack,” the 
occurrence of whWi is considorod by 
them a favourable indication. The 
blende rides Upon a lode of good ore. 

Blaok Jack M). A large leatlier 
^nteh for beer and ule, so called from the 
outside being taiTcd. 

Blaok Joke. Au old tune, now 
called T^te Song of JSkt/lelaf/h. Tom 
Moore has adapted words to the tune, 
bdgiuuiug, ” Sublime was tlio Avaming 
winch Liberty spoke.” 

Blaok Leg. A SAA’indlor, especially 
in cards and races. Also, one who 
works for less than trade-uuiou Avagos; 
a non-union workman. 

“ PledijluK the RtvikerB unLtu return to work mi 
loni; ii« a hiiikIc IJhii'k-leK wur ii‘tiilii(>d in tlio 
R’n Ico."—.VmweciiWi CeMurUt Keiirnary, Jstil, ji. 
itui. 

Black Latter. Tho Gottik or Ger¬ 
man tyj-Kj. So culled Iwcause M its blaok 
appearance. Tho initial items of this 
book are now called ‘‘black letter,” 
sometimes culled “ Clarendon type.” 

Blaok Letter Day. An unlucky 
day; one to bo recalled with rogrot. 
The liomans marked their unlucky 
days with a piece of black charcoal, and 
their lucky ones with wliitc chalk. 

black-letter dogs. Literary antiquaries 
who poke and pry into every hole and 
corner to find out blapjc-letter coxiies of 
books. » 

By fell lilftck-lPtrcr dogs . .. 

That from crotiiii; keiiriolii cAger strut." 

Xtatthian ; J'ursuita of htUratare. 

Blaok Lists. Lists of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, for tho private guidance 
of the mercantile community. {See BI/ACE 
Books.) s 

Blaok Looks. Looks of displeasure. 
To look blaok. To look displeased. The 
figure is from block clouds indicative of 
foul weather. 

Blaolf KalL Money giveu to free¬ 
booters by way of exempting property 
from deprc^tion. (Angio-S^on, mal, 
” rent-tax ; ” Frehch, matUe, an old coin 
worth *083 farthing^ Grgtf tmil-waa rent 
paid for pasturage. Maila and duties 
(Scotch) are rente of an mtAe in money 
01*otherwise. “Black”in this phrase 
does not mean wicked or wrongfm, but 
,is the Chielic, to dioii« 3 i or protect. 
Block mail was a rent paid to Free Com- 
I»nies for protecting the property paid 
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for, from tlie depredations of freebooters, 
etc. 

To levy black tnail now means to exact 
exorbitant charges; thus the cabs and 
omnibusoa during tbe^-Great Exhibition 
years “ levied black mail ” on the jiublic. 

Black Man {The). The Evil One. 

Black Marla. The black van which 
conveys prisoners from the police courts 
to jail. The French call a mud-barge a 
“ Marie-salope.” The tradition is that 
the van referred to was so called from 
Maria Loo, a negress, who kept a sailors’ 
boai’ding house in Uoston. She was a 
woman of such great size and strength 
that the unruly stood in dread of her. 
and when constables required help, it 
was a common thing to send for Black 
Maria, who soon colTai'ed the refractory 
and led them to the lock-up. So a 
prison-viui was culled a “Black Maria.” 

Black Monday. Easter Monday, 
April 14th, 1360, was so called. Edward 
III. was with his army lying before 
Paris, and<^the day was so dark, with 
mist and hail, so bitterly cold and so 
windy, that many of his horaes and 
mou died. Monday after Easter holi¬ 
days is called “Block Monday,” in 
allusion to this fatal day. Launcelot 
says: 

“ U not for nothing that my nose fell n- 
Meedliig nil UliK'k Mnnilay last, at six o'clock I' 
the luutuiiig."— Merchant of Vemcf, 
ii. h. 

February 27th, 186/5, was so called in 
Melbourne from a terrible sirocco from 
the N.N.W., which produced tli-eadful 
havoc between Sandhurst and Castle- 
maine. 

Black Monday. In schoolboy phrase¬ 
ology is tlio first Monday after the 
holidays ore ovei‘, when lessons begin 
again. 

Black Money. Base coitt brought 
to England by foreigners, and prohibited 
by Edward III. 

Black Ox. Tlte black ox has ti'od on 
hts foot — i.e. misfortune has come to 
him. Black oxen were saciCficed . to 
Pluto and other infernal deities. 

Black Parliament;. The Parlia¬ 
ment held by Henry ^11. in Biidewell. 

Back Prince. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward HI. Froissart 
says he was “styled black by terror of 
his arms” fc. IGO^l Strutt oonfirms this 
saying: “lor his martial deeds sur- 
namea Block the Prince ** {Aniumitica )., 
Meyiiok says "there is not the lightest 
proof that Ed'ward, Prince of Wales. 


ever wore black armour (vol. ii.); indeed, 
wo hav3 much indh'ect proof against the 
supposition. Thus Shaw (voh i, plate 
31) gives a facsimile from a picture on 
the wall of St. Stephen's Chapel, Wc.st- 
miustcr, in w'hich the prince is clad in 
yilt armour. Stothard says “ the effigy 
is of copper gilt.” In the British 
Museum is an 'llumination of Edwafd 
III. granting to his sou the duchy of 
Aqifituiuc, in which both figures are 
represented in silver ax-raour with gilt 
Joints. ITie first mention of the term 
Black Prince ” oecure in a parliamrnt- 
riy papeir of the second year of Ricliarcl 
11 BO that Shakospoare nns good reason 
for tbo ust) of the word in his tragedy of 
that king 

‘‘ Ilravr fl.aiiiit, tliy fiitlior and ni) self 
Rpsciied tlje Black I'riutT, that .rouiiif^ Mars of 
men, 

Fnmt forth the ranks of many lliousnnd Kreiicli." 

UirharU IT., li 3 

“TImt Mack name, Edward, Mack ihiiicc of 
'Wi\len."~Jleiir}f K. i:. J. 

Black Republicans. The Repub¬ 
licans w^ere so called by the pro-slavery 
party of the States, because they resisted 
the iutroductinii of slavery into any 
State whore it was not already recog¬ 
nised. 

Black Bod, i.e. “ Gentleman Usher 
of the Block Rod,” so called from liis 
staff of office—a black wand surmounted 
by a lion. 

Block Rood of Scotland. The 

“piece of the true cross ” or rood, set in 
an ebony erweifix, which Margaret, the 
wife of King Malcolm, left at death to 
the Scottish nation. It passed into vari¬ 
ous liands, but was lost at the Reform¬ 
ation. 

Black Rncsla. Central and Southern 
Russia is so called from its black soil. 

“The xvinter crops in the wh<ile of EuvoiM-an 
Unasia are very good, esjiocially in tlie hlark- 
ftirtli regiopB. In the (r(>\erunient of Nortljovn 
Rusata the condition is icbb fa^ oiimhlo."— Neti‘ii~ 
paver paragraph, December, 18U3. 

Black Saturday. August 4th, 1621; 
so called in Scotland, because a violent 
storm occnired the veiy moment the 
PorUament was sitting to enforce episco¬ 
pacy on the people. 

Black 8^ So called from the 
abounding black rook in the extensive 
coal-flq^B between the Bos'phorus and 
Heracle'a. 

Black Skeep [KdrA-Koin-lool. A 
tribe of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards., This tribe was extiriiated by 
the 'White Sheep (q.v.). 

A Black Sheep. A disgrace to tho 
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faniily; a waurais sujet; a workman who 
will not join in a strike. Black* sheep 
are looked on with dislike by shepherds, 
and are not so valuable as white ones. 

Black Standard. The dress, tur¬ 
bans, and standju'ds of the Abbassido 
caliphs were all black. {!)'llerbeht.) 

filaok Strap. Bad port wine. A 
Ra.iloj'’H name •for any b»ul liquor. _ In 
North 4^merica, “ Black-strap ” w a 
mixture of rum and molasses, sometimes 
viiiQ^ar js added. 

Thp -cpi.hms: lilnckstraii wan pronounred reedy, 
•fiir iwf "—I'liikei-Um: Motly M<ujmrt», cimp. Xvii." 
p. i7l • 

Black Swan. {Sec RxnA Avis.) 

Blook-tbom Winter {Tl^e). The 
cold weather which frequently occurs 
when the black-thorn is in blossom. 
{See Bobkowed^avs.) 

Block Thursday. February Gth, 
18.'51 : so called in the colony of Vic- 
f toria, from a terrible bush-nro w'hich 
then occurred. 

Black Tom. The Earl of Ormonde, 
Ixird Deputy of Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth; so called from his migradous 
ways and “ block looks.” 

lie lieing \ er^ Hiatcly in aptiarel, and erert in 
port, despite Ins ^rmt age, yet with a dark, dour, 
and nieuai-ing look npou his face, so tliat all who 
mot his g.i/.e seemed to iiuake before the same." 
— Hm. EinUy LawUm; iVuh Kuna in Ireland, p. 105. 

• Black Watch. Compaums employed 
to watch the Islands of Scotland. They 
dressed in a "black” or dark tartan 
(1725). Subsoouontly the]| were eu- 
rollod into the l2nd I'egimeut, under the 
Earl of Crawford, in 1737. Their tartan 
is still called ‘ ‘ Tlie BladkWatch Tartan, ’ ’ 
The regiment is now called "The Boyal 
Highlanders.” 

Black* ••White. To »w$ar black it 
white. To TOrsist in an obvious un¬ 
truth. The French locution, Si vom lui 
dites blane, tl repondra means. 

He will contradict what yon say point 
blank. 

Mutes at funerals, who 
wore a black cloak; sometimes called 
the Black Guards. 

" I do pr»y ye 

To give me leave to li\ e a liFde longer. 

You stand about tuefike my Blacks.'^ 

Jteaxmontand Fletcher: Hone, Thomaa, iii. 1. 

Blacka {Tke\ or " The 7th B^ngoon 
Guards,” or "liie Princess Boyers D. 
G.’* Called blacks from their facings. 
Nicknames: "TheYirginMary^sGuaro,” 
" Straw boobs,” " liugoniers^” etc. 

Blackaere (Widow). The beft of 
Wycherley’s comic diaracten; she is a 


masculine, litigious, pettifogging, head¬ 
strong W'omau. {The Tlain mater.) 

Blackamoor. Washitiff the blacka^ 
moor white—t.e. engaged upon a hope¬ 
less and itselesa tasK. The allusion is to 
one of JEsop’s fabl# so entitled. 

Blaoknoaa. Alt faces shall gather 
blackness (Joel ii. 6 )—i.c. be downcast in 
consequence of trouble. 

Blacksmltlu The learned blaeksmith. 
ElUm Bumtt, U. 8 . (1811-1879.) 

Blad'i|^oiir. , The friend of Far'idel 
in Spenser’s Fah'ic Qmene. Tlio poet 
had'i^ eye upon the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, one of the leaders in the northern 
insuiTection of 1669. {See Par'idel.) 

Blade. A knowing blade, a sharp 
fellow; a regular blade, a buck or fop. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hlad or a branch or 
sprig.) 

V branch,” whence "fruit, 

prosMtity, glory,” etc. The compound, 
J}lwa-d<eg=a. prosperous day ; Ikcd-gift, 
a glory-'giver, i.e. a king, regular 
blade.” 

Bladtid. A mythical king of Eng¬ 
land, and father of King Lear. Ho 
built the city of Bath, and dedicated the 
medicinal springs to Minerva. Blodui 
studied magic, and, attempting to fly, 
fell into the temple of Apollo and was 
dashed to pieces. {Geoffreg of Monmouth.) 

" Inexhaustible as Bladud’s woll,”—T/icickera;/. 

BlaaohCflenr. The heroine of Boc¬ 
caccio’s prose romance aalled II Filocopo. 
Her I 0 VOT 4 Flores, is Boccaccio himself, 
and Blanchefleur was a young lady pas¬ 
sionately beloved Iw him, the natural 
daimhtw of King Eobert. The story 
of Blanchefleur and FlorSs is substan¬ 
tially the same as that of Doriigen and 
Aurobus by Chaucer, and that of Diano ra 
and Answdo in the Decameron. {See 
Diaeoba and DoBiaBK.) 

Blan'diman. The faithful man¬ 
servant of fair Bellisant {q.V-), who 
attended* her when she was divorced. 

(Tcdmtine and Orson.) 

A wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation, in CralH^e’s Borough. 

“ UiBcry and mirth ar« blended in his fisce, 

Mudi Innate \ ileness and smnjiflut'ward grsoe:... 

The serpent's cunning and the sinner's ntU.” 

• Imtter zir. 

Blank Cartridge. Cartridge wirii 
,powder only, that i», without shot, 
bullet, or ball. Used im drill and in 
saluting. Figuratively, empty threats. 
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Blxuik Cheque. A cheque duly 
signed, but without specifyiuR any sum 
of money ; tlic amount to be filled in by 
the ]myeo. 

Blank Practice.^ Shootiug for prac¬ 
tice with blank curtsidgus. 

Tiiawie Verse. English verso with¬ 
out rhyme. 

Blanket. The irruntf side of the 
bhmki't, A love-child is said to come 
of the w’l'ong side of the blanket. 

“ He fri'i'w ui> to l>e a fliu’ wiuilo fiiltow, like 
inoiiy iiiir tliat pomes o’ tJie wr.iiiBrBiUe o’ tlie 
lil.iiikei.."—.Sir ir. Hcott: !r/(<j 

u'ct blanket, A discouragement, a 
miu’i)ltit. A person is a wet blanket who 
di.sccmrnges a proposed scheme. “I'reated 
■witli a wot blanket,” discouraged. “ A 
wet blanket influence,” etc. A wet 
blanket is used to smother fire, or to 
rt’uvcnt one escajiing from a fire from 
icing burnt. 

Blanketeers. The Coxeyites were 
80 called in 1894. “ General ” Coxey of 

the Unitoft'States induced 50,000 persons 
to undertake a 700 miles’ march to Wash¬ 
ington, w'ith bhuikcts on their backs, to 
terrorise Congress into finding work for 
the unemployed. 

Previous to this, the word liad been 
ajqdiod to some 6,000 Budical operatives 
who assembled on St. Peter’s Field, 
near Maucliostcr, Moi'ch 10, 1817. They 
ju’ovided themselvoa with blankets and 
rugs, intending to march to Loudon, to 
lay before the Prince Kegent a petition 
of grievances. «Ou]y six got as far as 
Ashbourne Bridge, when the expedition 
collapsed. 

■' The AmcricanM ha> o no royal dukoB, no Iwnch 
of IhbUoiib, no Honse of Lords, no effete mou- 
avctiy; liiit tbpy ha\e Hume Eule, one man one 
M>te, iiDd Co-xey with hts blanketeers.”—Liberty 
JlerUiC, May .>tli, IWM, p. .'IM. 

Blare. To cry with a gl-eat noise, 
like a child in a tricky temper; to 
bellow. (Latin, ploro, to weep with 
noise.) 

Blarney. AW 10 of your blarft&y. Soft, 
wheedling speeches to gain sdlae end; 
sugar-words. Cormook Mooarthy held 
the castle of Blarney in 16&2, and con* 
eluded an annistice/With Corew, the 
Lord President, on Audition of sur- 
rendering the fort to the English.garri¬ 
son. Day after day his lordmp looked 
for the ftdfilmeut of the terms, but fb- 
coived nothing except protocols and soft 
speeches, till he become the laughing- ^ 
stock of Elixobetb’s ministcni, and the “ 
dupe of the Loid of Blarney. 


To kiss the Jllaruey Stone, Whoever 
does fhis sliall ho able to pprsuade to 
anything. The Bhimey Stone is tri¬ 
angular, lowered from the north angle 
of the costlo, about twenty feet from 
the top, and containing this inscription : 
“ Conuac Mac Carthy fortis me fieri 
fecit, A.D. 1446.” Blai’ney is.ucar Cork. 

I 

Blaed • (pronounce hlf^-zay), Sur- 
feitod with pleasure. A man blase is 
one who ha.s had full swing fb oil the 
pleasures of life, and has no longer any 
appetite for any of them. A worn’ out 
'dSamhee (French, blaser, to exhaust 
"Vith eiijoymout). 

Blasphemous Balfour. Sir James 
Balfour, the Scottish judge, was so 
culled because of his apo-stasy. lie died 
1583. . 

Blast. In fall blast. In the extreme. 
Ill America will be hoard such u sentence 
as this: “When she came to the meet¬ 
ing in hci’ yellow hat and feathers, 
wasn’t she in full blast r' ” A metaphor 
from the blast furnace in full operatiou. 

Blast. To strike by lightning; to 
make to wither. The “blasted oak.” 
ITiis is the souse in which the word i®' 
used as an exclamation. 

"If It 'tlip [ghost! iissiinic my noble faUici's 
person, 

I'll cross It, l.liougli It blast ire." 

^ tSial.'et'iKure. I, 

Blatant Beast {The), “Adreadful 
fiend of gods and men, ydradtype of 
“ Common bBumour ” 0 ^ “ Slander.” 
He has 100 tongues and a sting; with 
his toneues he speaks things “most 
shameful, most unrighteous, most im. 
true; ” and with his sting “ steeps them 
in poison.” Sir Calidoro muzided the 
monster, and drew him with a chain to 
Faerie Land. After a time the beast 
broke his chain and regained lus liberty. 
(Saxon, bhetau, to bellow.) {Spenser: 
FaSrie Queene, books v. vi.) 

Bli^nsy's Bloodkoimda. Tlie old 
89th Foot; so called because of their 
unerring certainty, and imtiriug perse¬ 
verance in hunting down the Iridi rebels 
in 1798, whm the corps was commanded 
by JjcaA Blan^ey. 

Th» regiment is now called “ the 
Secondj^ttalion of the Princess Yic- 
toria’s Irish Fuoliers.” The bat¬ 
talion is tire old 87th Foot. 

BtoM. A white mark in the forehead 
of a‘horse. (Icelandic, bksi, a white 
star bu the for^ead of a horse; Qezman^ 
blasz, pale.) 
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. ? A star is a sort of white diamond 
in the forehead. A blaze is an elongated 
star or ddsh of white. * 

2b blaze a path. To notch trees as a 
clue. Trees so notched are called in 
America blazed trees,” and the white 
wood shown by the notch is called a 
blaze.” {See wove.) ’ 

• Guideil tbe lilHzed trees .. . they caire to 
tbe *voV’—wuMiiig ; 'the Young Uaroonert, IIS. 

“ They hurled §iin wiiere he lay, a hissed tree 
markingSiia last rcsting-iilace.'—ZdiwtUui%e tu 
Matliotuiland, p. UW. 


Blase (7b). To blaze ahroad. To, 
noise abroad is the, German verb blcmn^ 

* to blow or sound. Shakespeare uses thg 
noun blazon : 

“ Bur tills eternal blazon must nut Im 
Tu ears oi flesh and blood." 

VantM, i. 5 . 

Blazer (.<4). A boatman’s jacket. 
Properlx,jtnd driginally applied to the 
Johnian crew (Camb.), whose boat 
jackets are the brightest possible scarlet. 

" A bla/.ei IB the rod flannel liontiiig Jacket worn 
by the bady MaiHaret, Kt. John's College, Cain- 
hi'idge, Boat Club,”—Z>ai{g A'ea'S, August Z'^ud, 

1S80. 

Blazon [Slazouri/]. To blazon is to 
aimouuco with a trumpet, henoe the 
Ghost ill Samlet says, “ But this eternal 

.4>lazon must not be to ears of flesh and 
btood,” i.e. this babbling about eternal 
thiusB, or things of tbe other world, 
must not be made to persons still in the 
flesh. Knights were wont to be an- 

* uounced by the blast of a strumpet on 
their entrance into the lists ; the flourish 

' was Answered by the heralds, who de¬ 
scribed aloud •the arms tnd devices 
borne by the Imight; hence, to blazon 
came to signify to I* describe the charges 
borne ” ; and blazonry is ” the soteuce 
of describing or deciphering arms.” 
(German, blasen^ to Mow.) 

B14. MaHi 
to eat the cai ^ 

your fortune before it comes to you"; to 
spend your income in advance. Liter¬ 
ally, to feed off your green wheat. 

Blear-eyed {The). Aurelias Bran- 
doli'ni, the Italic poet, called II Zippo 
(1440-1497). 


tr son ble en Iterbe (French), 
before it is cast; to spend 


Bleed. To make a man bleed is to 
make him pay dearlj^for adhiething; to 
victimise mm. Money is t)i6 Jife-olood 
of commerce. . 

It makee mp heart bleed. It maiM me 
very soi^wlal. 

” Bbe found tbsm Indeed, 

Bnt it made her 

BleeiHiiB ef a Xtoad Bddy (3K«). 

' It was at'one time ^eUeyed that, at tiie 
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approach of a murderer, tlie blood of the 
murdered body gushed out. If in a 
dead body the slightest change was ob¬ 
servable in the eyes, mouth, feet, or 
hands, the murde^r was supposed to be 
present. The notion still survives in 
some places. * 

Bteltus'en. An island severed from 
Lilliput by a channel 800 yards wide, 
inhabited by pignues. Swut meant it 
for France. (OuUiver‘'s Traveb,) 

BlaldaUlk [vast eple$tdi>Hr\ The 
abode of Balaur, the Scandinavian 
Apollo. • 

Blemmyea (of Africa). Men said to 
have no head, their eyes and mouth 
being placed in the breast, [See Acepha- 
LiTBs; Caoba.) 

Bleikbetm Dog. A small spaniel; so 
called from Blenlioim Falaoe in Oxford¬ 
shire, where the breed has been preserved 
over since the palace was built. 

Blenheim Boose (Oxfordshire). The 
house riven by the nation to the Duke 
of Monborougb, for his victcei^ over the 
French at Blenheim, in Bavaria, in the 
reign of Queen Anne (1704). 

” Wlieu Kurope troeA coiifmwpd tbe iiig power 

Uf MartlioroiiKh’s baud, Bribiiu wbo seat bhii 
for til, 

riiiel of uonfedorute boats, to light tiie utuse 

Of liberty aud justice, grateful raised 

This palace,aacred to tlieleader's fitme” 

LMletoa; Ulcuhelm. 


Blenheim Stepe. Once noted for 
an anatomi^ school, over which Sir 
Astley Cooper presided. Here “resur¬ 
rectionists’’ were sure to find a ready 
mart for their gruesomenvares, for which 
they received sums of money vaiying 
from £^' to £10, and sometimes more. 
Such phrases as “ going to Blenheim 
Steps,’’ meant going to be dissected, or 
unearthed from one’s grave. 


“ Tbe body-soatobers, they have come, 
Anamade a suatob at me: 

'Tls nry bard them kind of luiui 
Won't let a body he. 

Tbe cock It crows—I must be gone- 
My William, we must part; 

But rjl |M yours in deatu alihongh 
Sir Astley Iwi my heart,” 

//ooa ; Sfurp's (Jhost, 


iniirm He has not a [sixpenee'j to 
bl^ hiimelf^with, i.eAn his possession; 
w'herewitii to make himself happy. This 
expression may jirabably be traced to 
the time when coins were marked with 
a deeply-indented croBb. Cf. To keep 
th| devu out of one’s pocket. 

vritii three Jingkrs is sym* 
bolioal of the Trinity, m tbe name of 
•the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Bloat. I'll he blest if 1 do it. I 
am roHoJved not to do it. A euphemism 
for curst, 

BUkian'dabol Meudid miseri/2. The 
canopy of the goddesH'flel or Hela (j. t'.). 
c 

Bllmber (Mtss). A bluo-stocking, 
who knows the dead languages, and 
wears learned ^ctacles. "She is the 
daughter of Dr, Blimhor, a fossil school¬ 
master of the high and dry grammar 
typo. {Dickens : Dombey and Son.) 

Blind. That's a nwre blind. A pre¬ 
tence ; something ostensible t6 conceal 
a covert desim. The metaphor is from 
window-blinds, which prevent outsiders 
from seeing into a room. 

Blind as a bat. A bat is not blind, 
but whoa it enters a room well lighted, 
it cannot see, and blunders about. It 
sees l)e8t, like a cat, iii the dusk. {See 
SiMILKS.) 

Blind ns a beetle. Beetles are not blind, 
but the oiu’-beetlo or hedge-chafer, in its 
rapid wdll occasionally bump 

against one as if it could not see. 

Blind as a mole. Moles are not blind, 
but ns they work underground, their 
eyes are very small. There is a mole 
found in the south of Europe, the eyes 
of which are covered by membranes, 
and probably this is the animal to which 
Aristotle refers when he says, “ the mole 
is blind.” {Sec SiitiLEa.) 

Blind as an oivl. Owls are not 
blind, but being night birds, they see 
better in partim darkness than in the 
full light of day* {See SnaLES.) 

Yon eanie on his blind side. His soft 
or tender-hearted side. Said of persons 
who wheedle some favour out of auothor. 
Ho yielded because he was not wide 
awake to his own interest. 

“ I.iiicolu wrote to the eame friend tlmt the 
noniiniitiou took the detnoemts an the lillnd 
»iAB."~tlicolay firtd llajf: Abrmam Lincoln, 
vol. 1. chap. XV. i>. 87S. 

Blind leaders of the blind. The allu¬ 
sion is to a sect of the Pharisees, who 
were wont to shut their eyes when the^ 
walked abroad, and often %au thenr 
heads against a wall or fell into a ditch. 
(Matt. XV. 14.) • 

The Blind * 

Fr^oesco Bello, called II Cieeo. 

Xiui'gi Grotto, called II Cieeo, the 
Italian poet (1641-1685.) • 

Lieutmant James Holnmn, The Mind 
Traveller. 0787-1867.) 

Ludwig in., Emperor of Germanyf 
VAveugle. ^680, 890-934.) 


Blind Alley {A). A “cul de sac,” 
an ull^y with no outlet. It is blind 
because it has no “ eye ” ot I'tassage 
througli it. 

Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green 

(The). A jmblic-house sign in the 
Whitechapel Boad. {Hotten: History of 
Sign-Boards.) {See Beoqab.) 

Blind department (fhe). In Post 
Odke parlance, means that department 
W'here letters with incoherent, insulH- 
ciout, or illegible addresses are er^omiped, 
aipi, if possible, put upon the pro})er 
,track for delivery. The clerk so em¬ 
ployed is culled ‘‘ The Blind Man.” 

"One i)f ihm. addresses was “Hantlings, Hile- 
wite" iHt. IIcleQ'B, Isle of Wight). 1, lojBClf, 
had one frinii Kmiire addressed, ‘A Moiis E. 
(hibbsm, hrasseur, Angleterre,’ ami it reivched me, 
Another address was ‘Haselfeach iii no fanit- 
sbere' iHazel beach, Korthantiitoushire)." 

Blind Dltoh {A). One which cannot 
he seen. Here blind moans obscure, os 
a blind village. 

Blind Harper {Tht^. John Parry, 
who died 1739. 

Blind Harry. A Scotch minstrel of 
the fifteenth century. His epic of Sir 

William Wallace runs to 11,801 Hues. ^ 

0 

Blind Hedge {A). A hawliaw 
hedge, not easily seeu. Milton uses the 
word blind for concealed, as “In the 
blind maxgs of this tangled wood,”. 
{Camus, line 181.) 

Blind <dd Han of Solo's rooky 

Isle. Homer is so called by Byron in 
his Bride of Abydos. 

Bltaid BlM(lstra{o {The). Sir John 
Fielding, knighted in 1761, was born 
blind. He was in the commission of the 
Peace for Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and 
the liberties of Westminster. 

Blindman's Holiday. The hour 
of dusk, when it is too dark to work, 
and too soon to light candles. 

Blindman’s Lantern {The) ,or "E^es 
to the Blind.” , A walking stick with 
which a blind man guides nis way. lu 
French argot bougie means a walking 
stick. s , 

Blindmon's Dinner {The). A din¬ 
ner ugfiaid for. A dinner in which the 
landlord is made the victim. Euleu- 
spiegel being asked for alms twelve 
mind men, said, ” Go to the inn; eat, 
drink, end be merry, my men; and here 
are« twenty florins to pay the fare.” 
The blind men thanked him; each 
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supposing one of the others had received 
the monoy. Beaching the inn, they told 
the landlord of their luck, and were at 
ouce provided with food and drink to 
the amount of twenty florins. On 
asUng for payment, they all said, “Let 
him who received the money pay for the 
dinner; but none had received a penny. 

t 

Blinken.. Spectacles; the allusion 
is to a ||orso’B%linkers. , 

Block. To block a Bill. In iiarlia* 
mental^ language means to postpone or 
prevent the passage of a Bill by giijn^ 
* notice of opposition, and thus preventing 
its beiug taken after half-past twelve at 
night. 

“ By hlui'kiner tlie Bill [he] denied to two mil¬ 
lion iierRonn the right of having votes."—Coiitm- 
pomttf Iievie.w, August, iHsl, p. 171. 

Blooklioadf^ A stupid person; one 
without brains. The allusiou is to a 
wig-moker’s dummy or tSte d pciritque, 
on which ho fits liis wigs. 

" Your wit wili not so soon nut as nnother man’s 
will; 'tis strongly wedged up In a block-head."-- 
Shitkenpeare: CortoUmua, li. 3. 

Blood. A buck, an aristocratic rowdy. 
A term taken from blood horses. 

"A Wood or dandy ahout. iwKVk,"—Thackeray: 
VanUy Fat.r, chap. x. p. 411. 

Blood. Family descent. 

‘'And hath nude of one hlood all nations of 
men."—Acts x\ il. 30. 

Blood thicker than watef, Belation- 
shi {4 has a claim ^whioh is generally 
acknowledged. It u better to seek kindr 
ness from a* kinsman dian ftxim a 
stranger. Water soon evaporates and 
leaves no mark behind; not so blood 
So the interest we take in a stranger is 
thinner and more evanescent thaw that 
which we take in a blood relation. 

“ Weel! blude's thicker than water. Bhe's 
welcome to the cheeses and the luuns Just the 
same.”—6'tr tV. SaM : Quy Xannering. 

A Fnnce of the Blood. One of the 
Boyal Family. 

£eui blood. Anger, quarrels; as, It 
etira up bad blood. It provokes to ill- 
feeling and contention. 

Blue blood. {See under Bl«t7S.) 

Youttff blood. Fresh membm; as, 
“ To bring young blood into the con¬ 
cern.” 

In cold blood. Deliberately; not in 
the excitement of passion or of Battle. 

Jt tnakea omU blood boil. It provokes 
indignation and anger. 

It rune in the bU^. It is inherited or 
exists iirthe family race. « 

"It runs in the Wood of otjr family.'—,9keri- 
<Ian;.7A« iv. S. 


My own fleah and blood. My own 
children, brothers, sisters, or other near 
kindred. 

Lawa written in blood. Dema’dSs said 
that the laws of it)raco were written in 
blood, because every offence was pun¬ 
ished by death. 

The field of blood. Aceldama (Acts i. 
19), the piece of ground purchased with 
the hlooa-monoy of our ^viour, and sot 
apart for the burial of strangers. 

The field of the battle of Caimie, 
where Hannibal defeated the Bomans, 
B.o. 216. 

Blood* of our Saviour. An order of 
knightliood in Mantua; so called hecauso 
their special oflice was to guard “ tho 
drops of the Saviour’s blood ” preserved 
in Bt. Andrew’s church; Mantua. 

Blood and iron policu—i,e. war policy. 
No explanation needed. 

Blood-gnlltineaa. The guilt of 

murder. 

Blood-kono (^). A thorough-hrod. 

Bloodhound. Figuratively, one who 
follows up au enemy with*pei’tinaoity. 
Bloodhounds used to be employed for 
tracking wounded gome by the blood 
spilt; subsequently they were employed 
for tracking criminals and slaves who 
had made their escape, and were hunters 
of blood, not hunters by blood. ’The 
most noted breeds are tho African, 
Cuban, and English. 

Blood Money. Money paid to a 

E irson for giving such evidence as shall 
ad to the conviction of another; money 
paid to the next of kiit to induce him to 
forego^his “right” of seeking blood for 
blood; money paid to a person for ho- . 
traying another, as Judas was paid 
blood-money for showiug the baud the 
place where Jesus might he found. 


Blood^Relatlon {A). One in direct 
descent from the same father or mother; 
one of the same family stock. 


Blood«tbinty. Eager for shedding 
blood. 


Blood of the Orogramo {The). 

Taffety gentility; make-believe aristo¬ 
cratic blood, (mgram is a coarse silk 
taffety stiffened wito gum (French, groa^ 
grait^. 

“ Osr first tragwUsD was alwsys.beuting of bis 
belBK ‘M old actor,’ and was full of tbe'blimd 
Grograma' "-0. Thamaoi^: AuMiography, 

Bloody, used as on expletive in such 
phrases as “A bloody fool,” “BIo<^y 
drunk,” etc., arose fr^m as^iating 
folly and drunkenness, etc,, with whai 
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arc called '‘Bloods,” or aristocratic 
rowdies. Similar to ” Drank as a lord.” 

“It was bliMid/ hot wnllung to-day.”—jSjoi/t; 
JourtMl to Stella, letter xxli. 

Bloody (^). Otko II., Emperor of 
Germaiw. (955,973j!983.) 

The iloody Elevenlh. Th.e old 11th 
Foot was so called from thmr having 
beem several times nearly annihilated, as 
at Almanza, Foutenoy, Bouooux, Os- 
tend, and S^omanca (1812), in captur¬ 
ing a French standard. Now called 
“ The Devonshire Regiment.” 

Bloody Aaolaes. The infamous as¬ 
sizes held by Judge Jeffreys in 1685. 
Throe hundirad were executed, more 
whipped or imprisoned, and a thousand 
sent to the plantations for taking part 
in Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Bloody Bill. The 31 Henry VHI., 
c. 14, which denounced death, by_ hang¬ 
ing or burning, on all who denied we 
doctrine of transubstantiatiou. 

Bloody-bones. A hobgoblin ; gen¬ 
erally ” Ri»,w-head and Bloody-Bonea ” 

Bloody Butoher. {See Btttchbb.) 

Bloody Band. A man whose hand 
was blo^y, and was therefore presumed 
to be the person gmlty of kuliim the 
deer shot or otherwise slam. Bed 
Hai^d.) Also the badge of a bak)net. 

Bloody WeddBig. St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s slaughter in 1572 is so called 
because it mokploce during the mar¬ 
riage feast of Henri (afterumrds Henri 
IY!) and Marguerite (daughter of Cath¬ 
erine de Medici). 

Bloody Week {The). The week 
ending on Sunday, May 28th, 1871, when 
Paris was burning, being set on fire by 
the Communists in hundreds of places. 
The destruction was frightful, but N6tre 
Dame, the Hdtel Dieu, and tmii magpiifl- 
cent collection of pictures in the Louvre, 
happily escaped demolition. 

Bloom. From bloom to bloom. A 
floral rent. The Lord of tlm Manor 
received a red rose or gillyfloww, oa the 
Feast of John the Baptist, yearly (July 
6th, O. S.). (See Notee and Qaerm, 
Feb. 13th, 1886, p. 13ffi) 

Mloom'orlain. A lanale costume; 
so called''li^ Mis. Amdia Bloomer, of 
New York, who tried in 1849 to intto- 
duoe the mdxion. The drsM consisted 
of a slmrt skirt and loose trousers 
gathered olo^y round the anldes—* 
beoomiag enough to youhg ladies in 


their teens, but ridiculous for ” the fat 
and fo^ty.” 

Blonnt ^Charles). Author of some 
deistical writings in the time of Charles 
II. (1654-1693.) 

" He lieard of Blount, etc." Orabbe: Borough. 

Blonae. A short smock-frock of a 
blue colour worn commonly by French 
workmen.' Fleu is Frez^ argot for 
man^eau, 

“A mnuent called bliawt or bHaue, which ai>- 
iiearB to have l>een another name for a aurcoat.... 
In chit bliaui we maydiacover the modern French 
^louMe, a . . . smock-frock.’’—FI omcA^ ; Britieh 
Conume. 

* 1. Blow {To). As the wind blows ; 
or to blow with the breath. (Anglo- 
Saxon, blawan, to blow or breathe.) 

It will soon blow over. It will soon be 
no longer talked abou^‘ it will soon 
come to an end, as a gale or storm blows 
over or ceases. 

V To blow off is another form of the 
same phrase. 

To blow great guns. The wind blows 
so violently that its noise resembles the 
roar of artillery. 

To blow hot andceldy (or) To blow hot 
and cold with the same breath. To be 
inconsistent. The allusion is to the fable 
of a traveller who was entertained by 
a satyr. Being cold, the traveller blew 
his fingers to warm them, and afterwards 
blew ms hot broth to cool it. The satyr, 
in great indignation, turned him out of * 
doors, because he blew both hot and cold 
with the same breath. " 

To blow off the steam. To get rid of 
superfluous energy. The allusion is to 
the forcible escape of superfluous steam 
no longer requi^. 

2. Blow {To). To sound a trumpet. 

“ But wlien tbe blut of war blows in our ears, 

liM us be tiaera in our fierce deportment." 

ShiOietpeare : Meury V., ili. 1. 

To blow. To inform against a com- 
paMon; to “peach.” The reference is 
^the announcing of knights by blast of 
trumpet. 

3. Blow {To). To blast as with gun¬ 
powder. 

I wiU bhw him up sky hiah. Give him 
a good scolding. A regular blowing up 
is a ihorous^ jobation. The metaphor 
irf rom hlaimng by gunpowder. 

7 Butto Nbu* up a bladder, etc., means 
to inflate it. 

4. Blow. A stroke. (German, ifdWn, 
to beator etnks.) 

At one hhvD. By one etroka 

The first blow is half the battle. Well 
begun is half dome. Pythagoras vaed iq 
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say, The banning is half the whole.*’ 
“Ineijfe: Dimidium fofti est 
(Amonius). **IHmidtmtfacti, gut eapit, 
habet ” {Hot'oce), *' w n^ett gue le 
premier pas gut eotUe.** 

Without strikina a blow. Without 
coming to a contest. 

, Blow • CloiUL To smoke a cu^ or 

E This term was iu use in Queen 
nbeth’s rAgn. 

% • 

Blow Me (an oathl. You be blowed 

(a^ oa^h), a play on tne word Dash me, 
which u a euphemism for a more o^en*^ 
. Bive oath. _ 

“ ‘ Well, if you 'woii’t Stand a pint,' qnoth the tiUI 
man, ‘1 imII, that’s all, and hlow temperance.'”— 
Kmgaley; Alton Locke, ciiap, ii. 

Blow Out (A), A “ tuckin,” or feast 
which swells out the paunch. 

Blow-point.' A game sinular to our 
pea-pufKiig, only instead of peas small 
wooden skewers or bits of pointed wood 
were puffed through the tube. The 
gome is alluded to by j^orio, Strutt, 
and sereral other authors. 


Blown, in the phrase “fly-blown,” 
has nothing to do with the verb to blow 
(as the wind blows). It means that flies 
l^ve deposited thmr eg(n tmd tainted 
the article. In French, Mposer des <Bt^s 
de mouchea aur . . . and a fly-blow is 
un eeuf' de mouche. The word seems to be 
connected with blot, the egg ot a moth 
or other insect. ■* 

Blown Berringa are bloated her¬ 
rings. The french bot^fit (blown) is 
auidogous to both expressions. Blown 
herrings are herrings bloated, swollen, 
or cured by smoking. 

Blown upon. Made the subject of a 
scandal His reputation bashed Mown 
upon, means hiU been the subject of 
talk wherein something derogatory was 
hinted at or even asserted. Sown upon 
by the breath of slander. ^ 

“ Blown,” meaning stale, tainted, is prolMbly 
tbe some os tlte atmve; out Mown vpm can¬ 
not be. 


Blowaelln'da. A conntrji' maiden in 
Clay’s pastond oalled , The ShwhertPs 
Week. 


“ Sweet Is ror toil when PoWsnAid Is near { 
Of her bereft, 'tis winter Ml tbn yew.,. . 
Come, Blowselinda, ease tby swoinn desBe. 
Vj saminer's shadow and my 


L 


Uonw. (Toarse, red-fao^. bloated: 
applied to women. The wofu ir aUied 
to bluah,^ blaze, etc. (Bilbc^ bbooeen 
and bkaaen ; Dahisli, bmemm^ to bl|ae.) 

To 07 like a child, witt 


noise and slavering. Oonnected with 
alobber, elaver. 

'* 1 play the Imy.and bltihlier in thy bosom.” 

Otway; Ventre Preiervea, 1.1. 

BlnklwrOlieolaB. Fat, flabby cheeks, 
like whale’s hlub^. “The blubber 
cheeks of my ^end the baronet.” 

Blnohors. Half boots; so called after 
Field-Marshal von Bluoher (1742—1810). 

Bine or Azure is the symbol of Biviue 
eternity and human immortality. Con¬ 
sequently, it is a mortuary colour— 
hence ite use in covering the coffins of 
young persons. When used for the gar¬ 
ment of an angel, it signifies faith and 
fidelity. As the dross ot the Virgin, it 
indicates modesty. In blazonry, it sig¬ 
nifies chastity, loyalty, fidelity, and a 
spotless repumtion. 

The Covenantera wore blue as their 
badge, iu opposition to the scarlet of 
royalty. Tney based their choice on 
Numb. XV. 88, “Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and hid them that they make 
them fringes in the hordc^ tk their 

S rments . . . and that thew put upon 
e fringe ... a ribband of blue," 

{See COLOUBB for its sympoUsqaas.) 

Blue (A), or a “staunch blue,” de¬ 
scriptive of political opinions, for the 
most part means a Tory, for iu most 
counties the Conservative colour is blue. 
(See Tbvb Blub.) 

” TblB was a blue demnnstmtioma gatbeiing uf 
tbe Conservative clans.”—/Taime Lee. 

A Hue. (iSifd Blue Srooxiifa.) 

A dark blm. An iOxford man or 
Harreffv boy. 

A light blue. A Cambridge man or 
Eton boy. 

An old blue. One who has pulled in 
a University boat-race, or token part in 
any of their athletic contests. 

There twe flve old blues ptnylng’’—Standard, 
May stb, im 

True blue. This is a Spanish phrase, 
and refers to the notion that the veins 
diown in the skin of aristocratic families 
are more blue than that of inferior per¬ 
sons. IJBee Sabo.) 

True blue will never stain. A realty 
noble heorf will never disgrace itself. 
The r^erence is to blue aprons and 
blouses worn Ity butchers, winch do not 
show Uood-stalns. 

True as Coventry him. 1}ie reference 
isito a blue cloth and blue thread made 
at (Coventry, noted for its permanent 
dye. 

’ Twos Presbyterian truephse (JSudikras, 
L 1). The allusion is to the blue apron 
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which some of the Presb^teriaD preachers 
used to throw over their preaching-tub 
before they began to address the people. 
In one of the Bump aonm we re^ of a 
person going to hear v; lecture, and the 
song says— 

“ Wliere I a tub did 'fiew, 

Bung with an apron blue-, 

'Twas the preacher's, 1 conjecture 

Tohokhlue. To be disconcerted. He 
was blue in the face. Aghast with won¬ 
der. The effect of fear and wonder is to 
drive the colour from the cheeks, and 
give them a pale-bluish tinge. 

Blue-ai»r<m Stateman {Ay. A lay 
politician, a tradesman who interferes 
with tlie affairs of the nation. The 
reference is to the blue apron once 
worn by almost all tradesmen, but now 
restricted to butchers, poulterers, lisli- 
mongers, and so on. 

Blue Beane. BuUeta Lead is blue, 

“Many a valiant Gaul had no breaVfiiSi that 
morning but what the Gennaim call ‘ blue 
)>eau8,’ i.e, bullets.”-—W. Maccall; My School Days, 
1SH&. 

Three bhtv beans in a blue bottle or 
bladder. {See vndm- Beams.) 

Bluebeard. A bogey, a merciless 
tp'ant, in Charles Fermult’s Contes dn 
Temps. The tale of Bluebeard (Cheva¬ 
lier Baoul) is known to every child, but 
many have speculated on the original of 
this despot. Some say it was a satire on 
Hen^ VlII., of wife-killing notoriety. 
Dr. Cf. Taylor thinks it is a type of the 
castle loi^ in the days of knight- 
errantry. Holinshed calls Giles de Betz, 
Marquis de Laval, the original Blue¬ 
beard. Tills Giles or Gilles who lived at 
, Machecoul, in Brittany, was accused of 
murdering six of his seven wives, and 
was ultimately stiangled and burnt in 
1440. 

“The Bluebeard rbanilier of liia iniiid, Into 
which DO eye but his own inusD look."—Carlyle. 

V Campbell lias a Bluebeara story in 
his Tales of the Westei'n Jlighlands, 
callotl The )ridow and her Daughters. 
A similar^ one is No. 39 of Yisentini’s 
(xillection of Italian stories. So is No. 3 
of Bemoni’s collection. 

Bluebeard's Key. Whjp the blood 
stain of this key was rubbed out on one 
side, it appeared on the opposite side; so 
prodigauty being overcome will appear 
m tile form of meanness; and friends, 
ovor-fond, will often become enemies.^ 

Blue Billy {A). A Uue neokdoth 
with white spots, worn by William 
Made. More Ukely the allusiou is to the * 
hiU or nose. t'^sBiiXT.) 


Blue Blood. (Seepage 149, True Blue.) 

Bluob Bosur. A public-house sign; 
the cogni^ce of Bichard HI. In 
Leicestw is a lone in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, called the Blue Boar lane., be¬ 
cause Bichard slept thei-e the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field. 

“The bristly boar, in infant gore, 

Walla.ws beneutn the iliiirny sliHde.” 

Ofay; The Bard. 

Blue Bonuete {The). Tho^Scotoh 
Highlanders ; the Scotch generally. So 
called from the blue woollen cap. at cme 
time in very general use in Scotland, 
arid still far from uncommon. 

“ England shall many a day 
Tell of the blnodj' fray. 

When the Wue Iwnnets came over the border.” 

str m Scon. 

Blue Books. In England, parlia¬ 
mentary reports and oilic&l publications 
proseutm by the Crown to both Houses 
of Parliament. Each volume is in folio, 
and is covered with a blue w'rapper. 

V Short Acts of Parliament, etc., even 
without a wrapper, come imder the same 
designation. 

In America, the “ Blue BooKb ” (like our “ Bert 
Books’') contain liete of tliose persona who hold 
gov ernmeut appointmeuta. The olTlcial colour of 
Himin is red. of Italy green, of Vrance yellow, of 
Germany and Portugal while. , 

Blue Bottle. A beadsman, a police¬ 
man ; so called from the colour of his 
dress. Shakespeare makes Doll Tear- 
sheet deuouflee the beadle as a “ blue¬ 
bottle rogue.” , 

“You proud v-arlets,you need not be ashamed 
to wear blue, when voiir inaucr is one of your 
fellows.”—/)c*i!w,’ The Bonrstnhme (16(e.'). 

“ I'll have you aonudly swinged for this, you 
blue-bottle rogue.” — jfiftadKspearc; 2 lien. /I'., 
act V. 4. 

Blue Cape or Blue Bonnets. The 
Scotch. 

“He is there, too,. . . and a tlionsand blue 
caps more.’’—Shaktepeaie; 1 Henry IW, li. 4. 

Blue>oeat SebooL Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital is BO called because the boys there 
wear a long blue coat girded at the loius 
with a leather belt Some who attend 
the mathematical school are termed 
King’s bogs, and’ those who constitute 
the highest class are (rrecians. 

Founded by Edwai'd VI. in the year 
of his death. There are several other 
blue-ooat schools in England besides 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Blue DevUa, ex A ft of t^ie blues. 
A fit of spleen, low spirits. Boach and 
Esqtdrol affirm, from observation, that 
indigo dyers are especially subject to 
melancholy; and tut those who dye 
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Bcarlet are choleric. Paracelsus also 
asserts that blue is injurious to the 
health aad spirits. There ma^,* there¬ 
fore, be more science in calling melan¬ 
choly blue than is generally allowed. 
The German blei (lead) which gives rise 
to our slang word blue or bluey (lead) 
seems to bear upon the ‘' leaden dowu- 
cjst eyes ** of mmancholy. 

Blue-eyed. Blald {The). ' Minerva, 
the gocViess of wisdom, is so called by 
Homer. 

" Ni)w Pcudeiice Kentlj* pulled the poet’s ear, , 

Aiul thus the daughter ol the Blue^yed Maid, 

111 tlatitery'8 Houtliiiis sounds, divinely sald^ ‘ 

• ‘ O Peter, eldpst.-liiirii ot Pheehns, hear'" > 

Ptter Ptmlar: A falling ifinmtrr. 

Blue Fish (7%r). The shark, tech¬ 
nically called Oairhanae glauctm, the 
upper parts of W’hich are blue. 

Blue Flag.* He has hoisted the blue 
flag. He has turned publican or fisli- 
nionger, in allusion to the blue apron at 
one time woni by publicans, and still 
worn by fishmongers. 

Blue Gown (A). A harlot. Narcs 
tells us that a blue gown was a dress 
of ignominy for a harlot in the House of 
Correction, {tiee below.) 

. Blue-gowns. The bedesmen, to whom 
the kings of Scotland distributed cer¬ 
tain alms. Their dress was a cloak or 

S ’owu of coarse blue cloth, with a pewter 
ladge. The number of th^ beaesmen 
was equal to that of the king’s years, so 
that* an extra one was added every re¬ 
turning birthday. These gaupers were 
privileged to oAc alms through we whole 
realm of Scotland. No new member has 
been added since* 1833. {Hee GabEB- 

LUNZIE.) 

Blue Gunrds {The). So the Oxford 
Blues, now called the Royal Horse 
Guards, were called during the cam¬ 
paign in Flanders (1742-174i^. 

Blue Ben. Captain Caldwell used 
to say that no cock could be truly 
game whose mother was not a blue 
hen. As Caldwell commanded the 
1st Delaware regiment in the war, 
the State of Delaware was nicknamed 
Blue Hen. . 

Your mother was # blueneu, m dotd/t. 
A reproof given to a braggart {See 
above.) • 

^ne-Jnoketa. Sailors; so called be¬ 
cause tlfe colour of their jackets js blue. 

Blne^Jolm {A). A petrefaction of 
blue fluoTWipar, found in thb Blue^ohn 
mine of Tre Cliff, Derbyshire; and so 


called to distinguish it from the Black 
Jack, an ore of sine. Callod John from 
John Kirk, a miner, who first noticed it. 

Blue Lnwa A The). These were 
puritaitical laws enacted in 1732, at New 
Haven, Gonncctiout, in the Uuitod 
States of America.* Their object was to 
stamp out “heresy,” and enforce a 
strict observance of the Sunday, Many 

E ersons insist that they are at)ocr 3 q)hal; 

ut in October, 1891, the German Ameri¬ 
can Lincoln Club protested ag^nst their 
enforcement by a democratic judge, and 
resolved— 

“To ctll inion all riglit-tlnnkiiiK oltiseiis to 
HSMiHt in au cffiirt to ha\ c tlip laws repealpd, by 
aupp'irting and vntfnK only for aiirli (‘andldatw 
for tlio leKlataturo aa would pliHlse Uioi»8cIm*b 
to I otr for lliwr repeal.” 

Blne-llght Fedemllsta. A name 
given to those Americans who were be¬ 
hoved to have made friendly (“blue- 
light”) signals to British ships in the 
war. (1812.) 

Blue-maatle. The English pursui¬ 
vant at arms is so called from his official 
robe. ^ 

Blue Monduy. The Monday before 
Lent, spent in dissipation. (Goi-mau, 
der blmie Mon tag.) It is sold that dissipa¬ 
tion gives everything a blue tinge. Hence 
“ blue " means tipsy. {See Blue Devieb. ) 

“ Drink till all l8 blue. 

Cracldns iMitclea till all is blue.” 

fraaer'a Mugaxlne, xrll. (1H.1HI, 

Blue Moon. Once in a blue moon. 
Very rarely indeed. 

? On December 10th, 1883, we had a 
“blue moon.” The winter was un¬ 
usually mild. • 

Blue Mould. AppUed to cheese wliii h 
has become the bed of a fungus, tech¬ 
nically called Aspergillus glauens. 

The blue mould of bread, paste, jams, 
etc,, is the fungus called Afueor Mucedo. 

Blue l|nrder. To shout blue murder. 
Indicative more of terror or alarm than 
of real danger. It appears to be a play 
on tlio French exclamation morbleu; 
there may also be a distinct allusion to 
the oom^on phrase “blue ruin.” 

Blno-uosea. The Nova Scotians. 

“•Pniy, sir,•said one nf my fellnw-iaKsengers, 
* can you tell me tliereaenn way tbe Not a Scotians 
are called “ Blue-iio«^ 

“' It is tbeiiameof a potato, said I,‘whiob tliey 
prmluce lu the (frenrest perfection, and boast to 
lietbe liest in tbe world. Tbe Americans bate, 
ill con«e«iu<!nce,Blven them th^icknaiiieol iUae 
"—Mullbarton: Ham ftUow. . 

Blno Poter. A flag with a blue 
ground and white square in the oentre. 
hoisted as a signal that the ship-» aboni 
to sail. Peter is a conuption of the 
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Prench partir (leave or notice of de¬ 
parture). The flag is hoisted to give 
notice to ihe town that any person 
having a money-olaim may make it 
before the ship storts, a^d tltat all about 
to sail are to come on board. 

Acconling to Falconer, it is a corrup¬ 
tion of tlie “ blue repeater.'* 

In whist^ it is a “ call for trumps ” ; 
that is, laymg on your partner’s card a 
hi^er one than is required. 

To hmat the Hue Teter. To leave. 

“ * When sre j-oii goins to sail 7 ’ 

‘“I cannot lustb’ say. Onr slifii'N hound for 
Auiorirat next voyage . . . Itut I'te got to go to 
I lie iHleof Man flrat . . . And I may hate to lioiat 
the liliie J’oter any day.’”—Jfv*. Qaaketl; Mnry 
liartm, chap. xiii. 

Blue-plgeoa Flyer. A man who 

steals the lead off of a house or church. 
“Biuey** is slang for lead, so culled 
from its colour. To “pigeon” is to 
/:iill, cheat, or fub. Hence, blue-pigeon, 
one who cheats another of his lead, or 
fiibs his lead. “Flyer,” of course, is 
ouo who flies off with the stolen lead. 

Blue Ribbon ( The) . “ To he adorned 
with the *^iiiue ribbon,” to be made 
kniglit of the garter, or adorned with a 
blue ribbou at the knee. Blue ribbon 
is also a temperance badge. (See Coruoh 
B liEIT.) 

“ Lord Lanadown is tn he made Knight of the 
tTiiner .... though there is no ^a<■Hllcy. l.orit 
l)(rl)> reren ed tlie Blue Rilihon In law, although 
there was no \acaucy.”— 3 ViUh ; March, Ihjm. 

The Blue It Mon of the Turf. The 
Derby. Lord George Bentinck sold his 
stud, and found to his vexation that one 
of the horses sold won the Derby a few 
mouths afterwards. Bewailing his ill- 
luck, he said to Disraeli, “Ah! you don’t 
^ know what the Derby is. ” “ Yes, I do,” 
* replied Disraeli; “ it is the blue ribbon 
uf the turf,” alluding to the term eordm 
Hm (y.7’.) ; or else to the blue garter, 
the highest of all ordei’s. 

*1 “ The blue ribbou of the piAfession” 
is the highest point of honour attainable 
therein. The blue ribbon of the Church 
is the Archbishopric of Canterbury, that 
iu law is tlie oflice of Lord Chancellor. 

Blue Ribbon (A), A waleC^frmn a 
blow. A bruise turns the skin blue. 

“' 111) you want a Mne ribbon round tliose white 
sides of yanra, you monkey ?’g answered Orestee; 
' iiecause, if you do.tlie iiippoixitamus bidehangs 
ready outside.' "—KingsU]/; Jivpatia, chap. i \. 

Bine Ruin. Qin. Called Hue from 
its tint, and ruin from its effects. ^ 

Rlue Bqnndrea (!I%e). One of the 
three divisions of the British Fleet in 
the seventeenlh century. (See AmoBai 
OF *raF Bnux./ 


Blue Stotddng A female pedant. 
In UOO a Boeiety of ladies and gentle¬ 
men was formed at Venice, distinguished 
by the colour of tbeu- stockiugs, and 
called della ealza. It lasted till 1590, 
when it appeared in Pahs and was tlm 
rage among the lady savantea. From 
France it came to England in 1,780, when 
Mrs. Mon'tague displayed the badge cf 
the Bas-bleu club at her e'^eiiiag assem¬ 
blies Mr. Benjamin Stillmgfleqt a 
constant attendimt of the soirees. Ihe 
last of the clique was Miss Mo^cktpii, 
afterwards Countess of Cork, who died 

1840. 

• 

“' You usnl to be fiinil enough of books ... a 
regular blue-stocking Mr. Bland called you.' 

E. S. Phelpt The Oatea .Ajar, i-ua|>. li. 

Blue Talk. ludeoent conversation, 
from the French, Bibliotheque Bleu. 
(Harlots are called “Blues” from the 
blue gown they were once compelled to 
wear in the House of Correction.) 

Blue Wonder (A). The German 
Bleues Wmder, which means “a.queer 
story,” as Du sollst dein Haws wunder 
sehe7i. You will be filled with amaze¬ 
ment (at the queer stoiy I have to 
relate). A “blue wonder” is a cock 
and bull story, an improbable tale, 
something to make one stare. The 
French, emtes Heus. 

Blue and Red, iu public-house signs, 
are heraldic'colours, as the Blue Fig, 
the Blue Cow, the Bed Lion, the Red 
Hart, etc. . 

* * 

Blue and Yellow (The). The JSdin- 
burgh Iteview ; so call$a from its yellow 
and blue cover. The back is yellow, the 
rest of the cover is blue. 


Blues (The)y applied to troops. 

The Oxf>rd Blues. The Boyal Horse 
Guards were so call^ in 1690, from the 
Earl of Oxford their commander and the 
blue facings. Wellington, in one of his 
despatches, writes:—“1 have been ap¬ 
pointed colfuiel of the Blues.” 

“It was also known an tbe ‘Blue Guarda' 
dunng tile camvaign^in Flaiideri a74S-i74o}.”— 
TYimm: ItegtmeiUe o/the Brituh Army. 


Bluff (7b), ^n tiie game called Foket^ 
is to stake on a bad hand. This is a 
dodge resorted to by players to lead an 
advenaiY to throw up his cards and 
forfeit hu stake rather ihau riA thgm 
against the “ bluffer.” 


“Tbe game proceeded. George, althougta be 
aiiected no tgnomce of tbe oraimtry prinelplea 
uf nikw. pbw^ libe s novice—ttot is co sey. be 
bliulwextnvegnntly on ebMrd& low luui$k'^ 
aVidb .■ Qwttr Surieh Sept. Sra, 18». 
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Bluff Harry or Hal. Henry Tin., 
so called from his bluff and burly iuan> 
nets (1491, 1509-1547.) 


Blnnderbore. A mant, brother of 
Cormorau, who put Jack the Giant 
Killer to bed and intended to kill him; 
but Jack Jbrust a billet of wood into 
the bed, and crept under tiie bedstead. 
Blunderbore fH,me with his 'club and 
broke tl^e billet to pieces, but was much 
amazed at seeing Jack next morning at 
breakfast-time. When his astonish- 
ineot was abated he asked Jack Imw 
Jie had slept. “Pretty wdl,” said the 
Cornish hero, “but once or twice f 
fancied a mouse tickled me witli its 
tail,’’ This increased the giant’s sur¬ 
prise. Hasty pudding being provided 
lor breakfast, Jack stowed away such 
huge stores in a bag concealed within 
his dress that the giant could not keep 
pace with him. Jack cut the hag open 
to relievo “ the gorge,” and the giant, 
to effect the same relief, cut his throat 
and thus killed himself. {See Giants.) 

Blunderbius. A short gun with a 

large bore. (Dutch, doiiderbun^ a thun¬ 
der-tube.) 

Blunt. Ready money. 

Blunt {Major-General). An old 
cavalry officer, rough in speech, but 
• very brave ana honest, of good under¬ 
standing, and a true patriot. {Shad- 
well f The Volunteer^,) 

Blurt out (fTo). To tell something 
from impulse which should not have 
been tola To speak incautiously, or 
without due reflection. I^orio makes 
the distinction, to ^'flurt with one’s 
fingers, and blurt with one’s mouth.” 


Bluali. At the first bhtah. At the 
first glance; speakmg off-hand without 
having given the subject mature deliber¬ 
ation. The allusion is to blushing at 
some sudden or unexpected allunon; 
the first time the thought has flashed 
into your mind. 

To put to the blush. To make one 
blush with shame, annoyance, or con¬ 
fusion. • 

" EogUmd mtgbt'-blnsta^i MiiO, wbea Xnxlisb- 
men trcmMed at a fool's frown {ix. Janes 1.1. but 
not in ISIS, when an enraged VCMHDfe effit imhlB 
son’s[Char/es I.] heaa."-WetiMvMm<$: Ora¬ 
tions, p. 41S. 


]&> fx^Boh^ in old Bnnio, was a fiarce 
Gotlnc cimtam, son of Odhi. Bbt name 
was 0800 . by his lol^ars isrliaa fh^ 
would take the enemy by sminfae. *{Str 
Wrnam Temple,) 


From this name comes our boqie, a 
hobgoblin or little Bo. Gifford Castle 
is called Bo Hall, being said to have 
been constructed »y bogies or magic. 
Compare Greek,hah! werb, lioa£[ to 
^out out ; Latin, m'o, to bellow like a 
bull Ifioe). {See Bo^.) 

Tou cannot sap Bo! to a goose-—i.e. 
you are a coward who dare not say l>o! 
even to a fool. When Ben Jonson was 
introduced to a nobleman, the poor was 
BO struck with his homely appearance 
that he exclaimed, “What! are you 
Ben JoMon P Why, you look as if you 
could not say Bo! to a goose. ” “ Bo! ” 
exclaimed the witty dramatist, turning 
to the peer and making his bow. (Latin, 
bo-are ; Greek, boa-ein, to cry aloud.) 

Bo-tree. A corruption of bodhi or 
bodhiru'ma (the tree of wisdom), under 
which Bakyamuni used to sit when he 
concocted me system called Buddhism. 

Boa. Fliny says the word is from 
bos (a cow), and arose from the suraosi- 
tion that the boa sucked the nuUc of 
cows. •• 

Boaaergoe (sons of tlmuder). A 
name given to James and John, the sons 
of Zeuedee, because they wanted to call 
down “fire from heaven” to consume 
the Samaritans for not “receiving” the 
Lord Jesus. (Luke ix. 54; see Mark 
Ui. 17.) 

Boar. The Boar. Richard III.; so 
called from his cognisance. 

" The wretebed, blood}', and usurpiug lifiar 

That spoiled yonr summer fields and fruitful 
vines: • 

. . . Tiiis foul swine .. . lies nmv . . . 

Near tS tbe town of Leicester, as we leai-n." 

nhakesprare; Kiehard til., r. X 

The bristled Baptist boar. So Dr^en 
denominates the Anabaptists in his Hind 
and Panther, 

“ The bristled Baptist boar, impure as he[(Aeapr], 

But whitened with the foam of sanctity, 

Witb fiit inilutions filled the sacred place, 

And mountains levelled in his furious race." 

Fart i. 4JIS, 

The wild boar of Ardennes sanglier 
dee Ardennes]. Guillaume, Comte de la 
Marck, ^ called because he vras fierce 
as the wTid boar, which he delighted to 
hunt. Intqpduced by Sir Walter Scott 
as William, Count of la Marck, in Quen¬ 
tin JDurward. * 

Boar {The)i eaten every eveni ng in 
Valhalla by the JBsir, wu named SMH- 
^MNIB. It was eaten evijry evening 
and next morning was restored whole 
again. 

Bo«r^ Flotfi. Buddhfi dMl from a 
meat of dried boar's J^h. Mr. Sinsstt 
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tells us that the “ hoar ” referred to was 
t the boar aratar of Vishnu, and that 
“ dried boar’s flesh ” means esoteric 
knowledge prepared for popular use. 
None but Buddha hiiaselx must take 
the responsibility of giving out occult 
secrets, and he diedUvniiile so occupied, 

i.e. in preparing for the gonerai esoteric 
knowledge. The protreptics of Jambli- 
cus ai'e ozaniples of similar interpreta¬ 
tions. (See Nineteenth CetUurtf, June, 
1893, p. 1021.) 

Boar’s Hoad. [The Christmas dish.} 
Freyr, the Scandinavian god of peace 
and plenty, used to ride on the boar 
Gullitthursti; his festival was held at 
Yuletide (winter soiettce), when a boar 
was sacriflced to his honour. 

The Boar's Head. This tavern, mode 
immortal by Shakespeare, used to stand 
in Eastchetm, on the site of the present 
statue of William IV. It was the cog¬ 
nisance of the Gordons, the progenitor 
of which clan slow, in the forest of 
Huntley, a wild boar, the terror of all 
the Mors«Vi4?093). 

Board. A council which sits at a 
board or table; as “ Board of Directors," 

“ Board of Guardians,” “School Board,” 

“ Board of Trade,” etc. (Anglo-Saxon, 
lord, 11 board, table, etc.) 

To sweep the hoard. To w'in and carry 
off all the stakes in a game of cards. 

2. Board, in sea phrases, is all that 
space of the sea which a ship posses 
over in tacking. 

On hoard. In the ship, “To go on 
board,” to enter the ship or other sea 
vessel. 

- Overboard. Fallen out of the sliip 
into the sea. 

To hoard a ship is to get on board an 
enemy’s vessel. 

To make a good hoard. To make a good 
or long tack in beating to wi^wai'd. 

To make a short board. To make a 
short tack. “To make short boards,” 
to tack frequently. 

To make a stern board. To sail stem 
foremost, 

To run aboard of. To ru® foul of 
[another ship]. 

3. To board. To feed and lodge to¬ 
gether, is taken from the custom of the 
university members, etc., dining together 
at a common table or board. 

4 

Board. To accost. (French, abor^, 
to accost.)* 

“ J'U buard her, tliougli sbe chide m loud 
AS thunder, 

(See .1 w i*». 


Board of Groen Cloth. So called 
because the lord steward and his board 
sat alf a table covered with green 
cloth. It existed certainly in the reign 
of Henry 1., und probably earlier, and 
was abol sh jd in 1849. 

“Board of Miwii Clotli, Jiinelt'th, 16R1. Order 
WHStuia day ki\cii that the Maidea of Honour 
should hare cherry-tnrts instead of sooBelierr)- 
tarts, it being obsertod that clicrrfs are tlirce- 
pence a pound?’ • 

BfMurd School {A). An undenomi¬ 
national elementary school m ufaged by 
a School Board, and supported by a 
pti^liamentary grant collected by a rhto. 

* Boardlac BohooL I a»i going to' 
boarding sehool. Going to prison to be 
taught good behaviour. 

Boards. He is on the hoards, i.e, an 
actor by profession. , 

Boaot (The). The vainglory, the 
ostentation, that which a person boasts 
of, or is proud of. 

“ Tbo ))oa8t of hemldry. tlte pomp of power, 
Awaits l$tc] alike itie iiitvitable houi.” 

Oriiy; 'Ihe Elegy, stanza 0. 

BoMfe Of England (The). Tom 
Thumb or Tom-adiu. Bichard Johnson, 
in 1699, published a “history of this 
over-renowned soldier, the lied Ease 
Knight, suraamed The Boast of Eng¬ 
land, sliowiug his honorable victories in 
foreign cotflitries, with his strange for¬ 
tunes in ^aery Laud, and how he, 
married the fair Augliterra, daughter of' 
PresterJohn. ...” , 

Boat. Both in the sf^me boat. Both 
treated alike; both placed in the same 
conditions. The reference is to the boat 
launched when a shifl is wrecked. 

To be represented in a boat is the 
ordinary symbol of apotheo'sis. Many 
sovereigns ore so represented on coins. 

Boatowata. The officer who has 
charge of the boats, sails, rigging, an¬ 
chors, cordage, cables, and emours. 
Swain i) the Saxon swein (a boy, ser¬ 
vant), Swedish sren. Hence, a shepherd 
is a swain,dad a sweetheart is a woman’s 
servant or swain# 

Soatswam. The name of Byron's 
favourite do^ buried in Newstead Abbey 
garden. • 

Boas and Jteobiii. The names of the 
two bflisea pillars set up 1^ Solomon 
at the eutnmoe of hu temple—Boaz 
(strmetA) on the left hand, and Jstbhiu 
(stabuitif) on the right. (1 Kings viL 21.) 

“Two piUan railing by their iklll profound. 

Mom sad /seftiii, tnm' the Ssst renowned." 

CroMe: Bvrotiak. 
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. Boll. A shilling. A “bender’Vis a 
sixpence. (Compare Bawbee.) 

Bob. A Set of changes rune on [ctfbndi] 
bells: as a “bob major,’’ a “bob- 
minor,” a “triple bob.” 

To give the bob to anp one. To deceive, 
to balk. This word is a corruption of 
pop. The. bob of a pendulum or 
mason’s plumb-line is the weieht that 
pops backwardi and forwards, xhe bob 
of a fishing-line pops upand down when 
fish nibble at the bait. To bob for apples 
or clien^os is to try and catch them 
while they swing backwards and fqf- . 
wards. As this is very dec^tive, it is, 
cosy to see how the word signifies to 
balk, etc. 

To bob means also to thump, and a bob 
is a blow. 

“ He that a fool dtUh very wisely hit, 

Doth > ery foolishly, altnougb he smart, 

Not tu seem senseless of the hoh." 

Shakespeare: As You Like It, ii. 7. 

Bear a bob. Be brisk. The alluBion 
is to bobbing for apples, in which it 
'Squares great agility and quickness to 
catch the apple. 

A bob u'ig. A wig" in which the 
bottom locks ore turned up into bobs or 
short curls. 

l&ob'adlL A milita^ bKitge:^ of 
the first water. Captain Bobadil is a 
character in Ben Jonion’a c^edy of 
£vert/ Man in hie Humour. This name was 
probably suggested bv Bobadilla, first 
. governor of Cuba, who sent Columbus 
home in chains. {See ViNCBIP?.) 

“ Bobadil is the aiithnr'a best invention, and la 
worthy In march in the same regiment with 
Bessiis and Pistol, Parolles, and the Copper Cap¬ 
tain ’’ Kq.v ).-B. IV. Pi ortir. 

V Sec all these names in their proper 
places. 

Bobbery, as “ Kicking up a bobbery,*' 
making a squabble or tumult, kicking 
up a shindy. It is much used in Indio, 
and Colonel Yule says it is of Indian 
origin. 

Bobbikta. Pretty bobbish. Prettv 
well (in spirits and health),^rom boOf 
> brisk. {See above.) A very anrieut ex¬ 
pression. 

Bobbit. If it im*f veeel hohUt we*ll 
bob it again. If it is not done well 
enough, we will try again. To bob is to 
dance, and literally the proverb means, 
“ If ft is not well aano:.d, we will dance 
over again.” 

Bobbyr'A policeman; so called 
canse Sir Beel introdnoed we 


force, at least into Ireland. {See 

Pkeuib.) 

“ But oh I fur the grip of the Imhhy's hiiad 
Dixm hts neck ttwt day,” 

Jhttick; Jub' *6, ISM. 

Boooiie {Kina). *A kind of Solomon, 
who not only dra^ strong poison “ in 
the name of the Trimte ” without hurt; 
but also answered questions of wisdom, 
morality, and natural science. {The 
History of King Boceus and Sydraek, 
from the French.) 

Booklaaid or Bookland. Land severed 
from the foleland, and converted into a 
private estate of perpetual inheritance 
by a short and simple deed or book. 

Bod. The divinity invoked by Indian 
women who desire fecundity. Children 
bom after an invocation to Bod must be 
redeemed, or else serve in the temple of 
the goddess. {Indian mythology.) 

Bodea-Soe. The Lake of Constance ; 
so called because it lies in the Boden, or 
low country at the foot of the Alps. 
(Latin, Senus Bodamicus.) 

BedlOE. Compound bodiesf^t chemi¬ 
cal phraseology, mean those which have 
two or more simple bodies or elements 
in their composition, as Water. 

Simple bodies, in chemical phraseology, 
mean the elements. 

The heavenly bodies. The sun, moon, 
stars, and so on. 

Tlte seven bodies (of alchemists). The 
seven nie||l8 sup^sed to correspond 
with the seven “ planets.” 


Planets. Metals, 

1. Apollo, or the Sun .Gold. 

3. Dmim,nr theMoun •. .. •• Siber. 

a. Mercury.Uuicksilvcr. 

4. Venus «.nipper. 

A Mnrs.Iron. 

a, Jupiter .Tin. 

7. Saturn .Lead. 


Bodkin. A dagger. (yfe\&h,bodogyn, 
a small dagger.) 

BodUn^ JFhen he himseH might his 
ouietus make with a bare bodkin {Hamlet, 
lii. 1). A stiletto worn by ladies in the 
hair, not a d^ger. In the Seven Cham¬ 
pions, Castria took her silver Irodkin 
from her hair, and stabbed to death first 
her siste^and then herself. Praxida 
stabbed herself in a similar manner. 
Shakespeare 8ould not mean that a man 
might kiU himselTwith a naked dagger, 
but that even a hatr-fan would sumce 
to give a man his quietus. 

To ride bodl^% To lideiin 
a carriage between two othenf, the oc- 
oommodation being only for two. 

• V Ihr. Payne says that bodkin in this 
sense is'a oontniotion ofi bodykin, c 
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little body, which may be squeezed into 
a small space. 

If you cau TitHikiu tlip sweet creature Into the 
coach, 

“ There la hardly room between Job and Mias 
Bharp, who are on the wont seat, Mr. Osborne 
Hitting liQdkin oppimlte, lietweeii Captain Dobbin 
and Aii.elia ''—Thackeray: Vamti/ Fair. 


Bodle. A Scotch coin, worth the 
sixth of a jtenny ; so called from Both- 
well, a miiit-inaster. 

" Fair play, he car'd na deils a iioddlo." 

Hums; Tnm o’Akanter, Hue 110. 


To care not a bodle = our English 
phrase, “ Not to care a farthing.” 

Bodle'lan Library (Ozlord). So 
called because it was restored by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in 1697. 

Body. (Anglo-Saxon, bodig.) 

A regular brny^ in geometiT, means 
one of' the five regular soUos, called 
“Platonic” because first suggested by 
Plato. (iSV^ PutTONic Bodies.) 

To bo^ forth. To give mental shape 
to an idem form. 


*' Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown.’’ 

S/ialcenpeuti: Midrummer Hfight'r Dream, v. 1. 

Body and SouL To keep body and 
soul together. To sustain life; from the 
notion that the soul gives life. The 
Latin amtna, and the .Greek psyche, 
mean both soul and life; and, according 
to Homeric mythology, the deported 
soul retains tlie shape and semblance 
of the body, hence the notion of ghosts. 
Indeed, if the soul is the “ principle of 
life,” it must of necessity bo the fac¬ 
simile of eveiw living atom of the body. 
{^See Ajbtka-l Body.) 

Body-oolonr (A). Is a paint con¬ 
taining a body or consistency. In water¬ 
colours it is mixed with white lead and 
laid on thickly. 

Body Corporate (A). An aggregate 
uf individuals legally united into a cor¬ 
poration. 

Body PoliUo (A). A whole nation 
considered as apolitical corporation; the 
state. In Latin, totum corpue reipublica. 


Body-onatobor (A). One who 
snatches or purloins bodite, newly 
burled, to -self them to surgeons for 
dissection. By a play oiv the words, a 
bum-bailiif wao so ddled, because his 
doty was to snatch or capture the body 
of a delinquent. 

? The mst instance of hody-snatohing 
on record was in 1777. It was the Itibdy 
of Mrs. Jane Samsbury firom the btirial 
ground nlar Gray’s Tmi Lane. Ibe 
men, being oonvioted, wwe imprisoned 
for^montns. 


Boemond. The Christian King of 
Antioch, who tried to teach his subjects 
laws, and religion. F^hus de¬ 
livered to him a fort, by which Antioch 
was taken by the Chnstians after an 
eight montlur siege. Boemond and 
Boge'ro were two brothers, the sons of 
Booerto Guiscardo, of the Nprman race. 
(Tmm : Jerusalem Deliveted.) 

Bceo’tla. According to fable it is 
So-Called because Cadmus was conducted 
by an o^^GreekAiMs) to the spot where 
he built Thebes; but, according to fact, 
’ it<’was BO called because it abounded in 
! cattle. (Gkeek, JBoidtia.) 

BoBOtUm. A rude, unlettered person, 
a dull blockhead. The ancient Boeotians 
loved agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
so the Athenians used to say they were 
dull and thick as their Own atmosphere; 
yet Hesiod, Pindar, Corinua, Plutarch, 
Felop'idas, and Epamiuoudas, were all 
Boeotians. 


Boeo’ttMi Bars. Ears unable to ap¬ 
preciate music or rhetoric. 

“ Well, fnend, I aaaure tliee thou Imat not got 
Boeotian ears t^cawBe vou can appreciate the 
beauties of my sermons]."—Le Sage: Oil Bins, 
vii. 3. 

BocFthlns. Last of the Latin authors, 
properly so called ^470-524), Alfred 
the Great translated nis Connolatto'ne 
Fhiloaop&ia into Anglo-Saxon. 

Bogle. A scarecrow, a goblin. (Bul¬ 
garian, bog^ a ^d; Slavonic, bogu; 
Welsh, bwg, a gomin, our bugbeart) 

The Asqprian motliers used to scare 
their children with the^iame of Nars^s 
gibbon ); the Syrians with that of 
Biohara Ooeur de Lion; the Dutch with 
Boh, the Gothic generm ( TFarton ); the 
Jews with LQiui; the Turks with 
Mathias CorvPnus, the Hungaiietn king; 
and the English with the name of Luns- 
lort iq.v.). {See Bo.) 

Bq ’00 (in Orlando Funo^. One of 
the alues of Charlema^e. He promised 
his wife to return 'within six moons, but 
was sbdn by Dardinello. 

Bogle A gigantic swindle 

concocted im Paris by fourteen persons, 
who expected to net at least a million 
sterling. 11 eras gxposi^ in the Titnee. 

Bogomlli. A religious sect of the 
twelf^ ooitnxy. ^ose chief seat was 
ThraM. So caBed from their constant 
repetiriem the words, “ Iprd, 'have 
menw umii us:” whidi, m Bulgarian, is 
hog (Lenu), ntimi (have mercy). 

Bogtnhtere. Irish tramps; so called 
from their skffl in crossing the IriA 
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bo^, horn tuasodc to tossoc^ either as 
guides or to esoe^e pursuit. 

Bog^’ Bogut ewrewy, I'oi^ed or 
sham bills. Bogm transaotiom. IiTauda* 
lent transactions. The word is by some 
oonneoted with bogie. 

Lowell (Biglow Paptn) myn," I more tfasn sus* 
uect tbe wura to be a corruption of tbs french 
OMoste." • 

rta Vrenoh argrot ia another word .iboQM), the 
rind of a green chestnut, or case of a watch; a 
bogus chestnut oAntch. 

Boh^e {La). A Bohemian, thal is, 
one ^living on Im wits, such as a penny- 
a-liner, ’ journalist, politician, ar^t, 
dancer, or in fact any cheTalier ox' 
unsettled habits and no settled home.* 
From the French, Bohimim, a gip^. 

Une matson ds BoMme means a house 
where no regularity is observed, but all 
things ore at sixes and sevens. 

Bobe'mla. ^ho Queen of BeihenAa. 
A public-house sign in honour of Lady 
Elizabetli Stuart, daughter of James 1., 
who was married to Frederick, elector 
palatine, for whom Bohemia was raised 
into a separate kingdom. It is through 
this lady that the Brunswick family suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Great Britain. 

Bobemiaii. A gipsy, an impostor. 
Th^ first gipsies that entered France 
come from Bohemia, and appeared before 
Paris in 1427. They were not allowed to 
enter the city, but were lodged at La 
Ohapelle St. Denis. 

A slang term applied to literary men 
• and artists of loose and irregular habits, 
living by what &ey con {dc^np by their 
brains. 

“ Never was there an editor with lew about him 
of the iitorary Bohemiim, A strung contrast to 
his unhappy contemporan', Chatterton."—/brt- 
nighUif Btvitvi'j Paetm Lttur. 

Bobe'mlftii Brethren. A religious 
sect formed out of the rmnnonts of the 
Hussites. They arose at Prague in the 
fifteenth century, and were nicknamed 
Cave-dwellet'8, li^use they luiiied in 
caves to avoid persecution. 

Bohemian Idle (A). An irregular, 
restless way of living, Hkethatof agipsy. 

Behort (Sir). A knight of Arihur’s 
Bound Table, brother of Sir Lionel, and 
nephew of Lancelot of the lake. Also 
cul^Sir Bors. * 

Bot'ee (2 syi.). Prieris ot the savages 
of Florida. iSach priest hM hisspeoal 
idol, which must be invoked by fumes 
of tobacctf. 

BolllnMpInt* Md imm ioiHng^ 
4nt. angry indeed. • Ikopiriy 

point of heot at whif^ ww 


ordin^ conditions, boils. (212^ Fah¬ 
renheit, 100^ Cenlig^e, 80' luaumur.) 

Beiley or Boily. Bread soaked in 
water. A word used in baby-farming 
establishments (Fr^uh, bouilm). (Vail 
MaU Budget, Aug. 1889.) 

Boieeere^aa OoXtootion. A collec¬ 
tion at Stuttgart of the early specimens 
of Gorman art, made by the three 
brothers Boisserde. 


Bolay or Boleg. The giant which the 
Indians say conquered heaven, earth, and 
the inferno. (Indian Mythology.) 


]^UL Bold (u Beauchamp (Beech-urn). 
It is said that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl 
of 'Warwick, with one squire and six 
archers, overthrew 100 armed men at 
H^ges, in Normandy, in 1346. 

This exploit is not more incredible 
than that attributed to Captal-de-Buch, 
who, with forty followers, cleared Meaux 
of the insurgents called *' La Jacquerie." 
7,0(H) of whom weore slain by this little 
band, or trampled to death in the 
narrow streets as they fled posic-struck 

A1 OKQN 


Bold as brass. Downright impudent; 
without modesty. Simuarly, we say 
“ brazen-faced." 

I make bold to say. I take the liberty 
of saying; I venture to say. 


Bole'HvmPrcmontory. The Land’s 
End. 

Bole'ro. A Spanish dance; so called 
from the name of the inventor. 


Bolinghrofce. Henry lY. of Eng¬ 
land ; SQ called from IBolingbroke, in 
Lincolnshire, where he was bom. (1^6, 
1399-1413.) 

BoUaadlata. Editors of the Acta 
Sanctorum begun hy John Bolland (1396- 
1665); the sixty-nrst folio volume was 
publii^ed ^ 1875. 

Bollen. Swollen. (Anglo - Saxon, 
holla, a bowl.) Hence “jomts bolne- 
big " (Golding), and " bolne in pride " 
(Fhaer). The seed capsule or pod of 
nax is cklled a ** boll.** 

“ Tbe barmy wu In the ear, and tbe flax woa 
boUed,''—Kzod. iz. n. 

BdAo’gWt Atony. A variety of barite, 
found in masses near Bologna. After 
being heated, powdered, and exposed to 
the light it becomes phosphorescent in 
the dene. 

MiognMoAobnoL There were three 
tiods to the Bedognese School in paint- 
^ Early, me Boman, and the 
lectio. The first was*founded by 
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Marco Zoppo, in the fifteenth century, 
and ito best exponent was Francia. The 
second was founded in the sixteenth 
century by Bagnacavallo, and its chief 
exponents were Priifiatic'io, Tibaldi, and 
Niwlo dell* Aba'te. The third was 
founded by the CarA,cci, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, and its best 
masters have been Domonichi'uo, Lan- 
franco, Guido, Schido'ne, Guerci'no, and 
Alba'ni. 


Bolt. An ari-ow, a shaft (Anglo* 
Saxon, bolta; Danish, bolt; Greek, ballot 
to cast; Latin, pello, to drive). A door 
bolt is a shaft of wood or ir5n, which 
may be shot or driven forward to secure 
a door. A thunderbolt is an hypothetical 
shaft cast from the clouds; an aerolite. 
Cupid'e bolt is Cupid’s arrow. 

The fool's bolt ts soon spent. A foolish 
archer shoots all his arrows so heedlessly 
that he loaves himself no resources in 
case of need. 

1 must bolt. Be off like an arrow. 

To bolt food. To swallow it quickly 
without 'vgoiting to chew it. 

To bolt out the truth. To blurt it out; 
also To bolt out, to exclude or shut out 
by bolting the door. 

I'o bolt. To sift, as flour is bolted. 
This has a different derivation to the 
above (Low Latin, bult-Hla, a boulter, 
from an Old French word for coarse 
cloth). 

“ I cannot bolt this matter to the bran. 

As Bradwarden and holy Austin can/' 

Druden'a v&raton 0 / the Cock and Fox. 


Bolt from tbe Blue (.4). There fell 
a bolt ft'om the blue. A sudden and 
wholly unexpected catastrophe or event 
occurred, like a thunderbolt” from the 
blue sky, or flash of lightning without 
warning and wholly unexpected. 

“iNamquo Piespiter 
lani curuBco nublla dividens, 
rieruiniiue, tier pnrum tonautes 
Egit e«iuo8 \ ulucrenique currutm . . .” 

Horace: 1 Ode xxxlv. .'i,etc. 

“ On Monday, Dec. 22nd [ISSO], there fell a holt 
from tlie blue. Tbe morning imitera announced 
that the men were out [on atrike]."—ATtnrKewrA 
century, February, ISBI, p. 240. 


V In this phrase the word “ bolt ” is 
used in the popular sense for Ightning, 
the Latin fulmen, the Frendi fomre aim 
tofwnerre, m English somdfcimes for on 
aerolite. Of course, In strict sdentiflo 
language, a flash of lightning is not a 
thunderbolt. Metaphorically, it means 
a sudden and wholly unexpected oatas* 
tn»he> like a thunderbolt [flash* of 
Ughtmng] from a blue or sm^ne sliy. 

OetvMm: Wieelu BUtastrabl aua blauem Aether, 
/totom; Gomme on tolmlne a oiel aereno. • 

AoMm.* AudiU«et cteli genitor de iHirie aerena 
Ihtoauit tovuui. CVirHil: Ji!neid,\x dm.) 


Bolt in Ton, a public-house sign, 
is heraldic. In herald^ it is applied to 
a bird-bolt, in pale, piercing through a 
tun. The punning crest of Serjeant 
Bolton, who died 1787, was “ on a wreath 
a tun erect proper, transpierced by an 
arrow fesseways or.” Another family 
of tlie same name has for oipst “a tun 
with a bird-bolt through it proper.” .A 
third, harping on the samf smng, has “ a 
bolt gules in a tun or.’^ The public- 
house sign distinguished by this device 
or name adopted it in honour,of spine 
fa|nily claiming one of the devices men- 

'tioned above. 

#• 

Bolt Uprtgbt. Straight as an arrow. 
A bolt is an arrow with a round knob at 
the end, used for shooting at rooks, etc. 

Bolted. Bolted out. Either ran off 
suddenly, or being butrod out of the 
house. 

The horse bolted. The horse shot off 
like a bolt or arrow. 


Bolted Arrow. A blunt arrow for 
shooting young rooks with a cross-bow ; 
called ” bolting rooks.” A gun would 
not do, and an arrow would mangle the 
little things too much. 


Bolton. The Bolton Asa. This erpa- 
ture is said to have chewed tobacco aud 
taken snuff. {Dr. Doran.) 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton. Give 
me some advantage. Wliat you say- 
must be qualified, as it is too strong. 
Bay says that a collection of preverbs 
were once pfesented to t^ Virgin Queen, 
with the assurance that it contained all 
the proverbs in the languagre; but the 
Queen rebuked the Ixiaster with the pro¬ 
verb, ‘‘ Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton,” 
a proverb omitted in the compilation. 
John Bolton was one of the courtiei-s 
who used to play cords and dice with 
Henry VIII,, and flattered the king by 
asking him to allow him an ace or some 
advantage in the game. 


Bolu. An apothecary. Apothecaries 
are so called because they administer 
boluses. Similar^ Mrs. Suds is a washer¬ 
woman ; Boots'is the shoeblack of an 
inn, etc. 

Geor^ Gelman^ adopts the name for 
his apoweoaiy, wno wrote his labels in 
rhyme, one ox which was— 


• “ WSen taken, 

TobewellsbskSB"; ^ 

but the patient being shaken, &stead of 
the mixture, died. 


lb, * A shell filled with gunpowder. 
(Greek, bombos; Latin, bmnbua, any 
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deep noise. Thus Fe*tm says: ** Bom- 
but, tonut non opium tentum, out pocuU 
bilbientis, ’ted etiam toniti'UH.'*' * And 
Catullus applies it to the blast of a trum¬ 
pet, “ effiaoant cornua bombis,'* Iziv, 263.) 

Bomba. Kinff Bomba. A nickname 
(;;iTen to Ferdinand II., Kino of Naples, 
m consequence of his cruel bombard- 
meat of Messi'na in 1848, in which the 
slaughter and •destruction of property 
was most wanton. ■ 

Bomba II. was the nickname givm to 
his son Francis II. for bombarding Pa¬ 
lermo in 1860. He was also callgd . 
Boitibah’no (Little Bomba). , 

Another meaning equally applicable is 
Vox et precteVoa n%hil. Bomba roing the 
explosion made by puffing out the cheeks, 
aiffi causing them suddenly to collapse. 
Liar, breok-pronj^se, worthless. 

Bombast literally means the produce 
of the bombyx (Middle Latin oomhax, 
Greek bombtix), and applied to cotton¬ 
wool used for {tadding. The head of the 
cotton plant wa.s called “bombast” or 
“bombace” in the sixteenth century. 
Bombast was much used in the reign of 
Heuiy VIII. for padding, and hence in¬ 
flated language was so called. 

“ Wc bare rereivcd your letters full of love, .. . 

Asd in our inaldeu council rated them . . . 

As bombast and as lining to the time.” 

Shnhenpeare; Love'ti tabotir'e Lost, v. 3. 

Bombastoo Forio^ao. One who 

talks big and uses long sesquipedalian 
words; the ideal of bombut. He is 
• the hero of a burlesque opera so called, 
by William Ban|es Bhodes. •(1790.) 

Bombastna. The family name of 
Aureolus Paracelsus (1493-1541). He 
is said to have Kept a nnali devil 
prisoner in the pommm of his sword. 

“ BomlMBtUB kept a devil’s bird 
Shut in the pommel of bis sword. 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
Of past and future mounteimnks.'’ 

8. Butter: Hudibras, part ii. 3, 

Boa Gaultier Ballada. Parodies 
of modem poetry bv W. E. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin (Sir). 

Boa gr6 mal grA. Willing or un¬ 
willing, wUly nilly, nohm voUns. 

Bmi Mot (French). A good or witty 
saying; a pun; a clever re^rtee. 

Boa Tea (French) T Good manners, 
or manners accredited by good-society. 

Boa Vlvaat (Fraioh). A firedUver t 
one |rho indulges in the gq^ ^xiogs of 
the table.*’ 

. fldOt Without subterfuge ox 
deception; really and truly» •Litei^y, 
in good faith (Latin). ^ 


Boaa-rolMU A courtesan (Italian); 
so called from, the smartness of their 
robes or dresses. 

" We knew where the Imna-robas were.” 

Shakesp^re: 3 Henry IY„ ill. 3. 

Boadnoa = Boadicea. {Fletcher's 
Tragedy, 1647.) • 

Boao. Bred in the bone. A part of one's 
nature. “ What's bred in the bone wUl 
come out in the flesh.” A natural pro¬ 
pensity cannot be repressed. Naturam 
jurcA expellaSf autem usque redibit. 

Boao la aiy Throat. I have a bone 
in my threat. 1 cannot talk; I cannot 
answer your question. 

I have a bone in my leg. An excuse 
given to children for not moving from 
one’s seat. Similarly, “ I have a bone 
in my arm,” and must be excused using 
it for the present. 

Boao of Coateatioa. A disputed 
point; a point not yet settled. The 
metaphor is taken from tlie proverb 
about “Two dogs fighting for a bone,” 
etc. 

Boaea. Beuca'liou, aftei' ^ Deluge, 
was ordered to cast behind him the bones 
of his mother, t.e. the stones of mother 
earth. Those thrown by Deuca'lion be¬ 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. 

Pindar suggeHtn that Inas, a atone, is a pun on 
liwa, the people. Both words, in the genitive 
case singular, are alike laou. (Olynihics, tx. «9.) 

Boao to plok (A).' A sup to Cor- 
bSrus. A lucrative appointment given 
to a troublesome opponent in or&r to 
silence him. Thus Uhislmlm Anstey was 
sent to Hong-Eongos a judg^e to keep 
him away from the House of Commons. 
Of course the allusion is to throwing a 
bone to a dog barking at you. 

*' In those days the usual plan to get rid of an 
oratorical patriot in the House was to giro bun 
‘ a bone to pick.' "—AtUhony Collins. 

I have ^bone to pick with you. An 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. At 
the marriage banquets of the Sicilian 
poor, the bride's father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom a bone, 
saying, 'kPick this bone, for you have 
taken in hand a much harder task.” 

Boa*. {See .^zaadaba; Luz; Os 
SaOBtTK.) 

B<NM (7b). To filch, as, I boned it. 
Shakespeare (2 Henry FI., act i 3) aays, 
“Sky tnese ten bones, my lor4 . . 
meaning hia ten fingers; and {Hamlet, 
iii. 2) calls the fingers “pickers ana 
ftMlere.” Putting the two together, 
there con be no doubt that ** to bone ”, 
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means to fioger, that is, to piek and 
steal.” 


4 ( 


You tbonght tlist I wu* hurled deep 
Quite decont-llke and chary, 

But from her grave in Marv-bone, 

They’ve come an^ boned your Mary I" 

Umi: Mary'i Ohoat. 


Bone-grabber A person who 

grubs about dust-bms, gutters, etc., for 
refuse bones, which he sells to bone- 
grinders, and otlior dealers in such stores. 


Bene-Xaoe. Lace woven on bobbins 
made of trott^-bones. 


Bone-ehaker ^A), A four-wheel 
cab,’ also an old bicycle. ^ 

"A good Bivlft hauBom is worth twice bb much 
as a ' boue-Bhaker ’ auy day.”—.V(netee?(tb Ctn- 
tury, March, ItWS, p. 473, 

Boned. I boned him. Caught or 
seized him. {See above, To Bone.) 

Bonea. The man who rattles or plays 
the bones in nigger troupes. 

To make no bones about the matter, i.e. 
no diihculty, no scrimle. Dice are called 
“bones,” and the ^onch, le de 

(to mince the nmtter), is the opposite of 
our oxprs 4>ion. To make no bones of a 
thing 18 not to flatter, or “ make much 
of,” or humour the dice in order to show 
favour. 

Xapier^a bones. {See wtder Napieb.) 

Without more bones. Without further 
scruple or objection. {See above, Make 
wo bones,*' etc.) 


Bonese (2 ^1.). The inhabitants of 
Bo'ni, one of tne OelebSs. 

Bonfire. Jamsossium. TheAtiietitetun. 
shows that the word means a fire made 
of bwies; one Auotation runs thus, “ In 
the worship of iSt. John, the people . . . 
made three manner of fires: one was of 
clean bones and no wood, and that is 
called a bonefire; another of clean wood 
and no bones, and that is called a wood- 
fire . . . and the third is made of wood 
and bones, and is called d St. John’s 
fire’” {Quatuor Sei'mones, 1499). Cer¬ 
tainly bone (Scotch, bane) is the more 
ancient way of spelling the first syllable 
of the word; but some suggest that 
*‘bon>flre” is really “boon-^.” 

” Id Btime pacts of Lincolnshire ... titer make 
fires lu the public streets... with btmes oi oxen, 
sheep, etc. . .. heaped togethew. . , hence came 
the mgtu of bonfires."—Lefmid, mu. 

V Whatever the origin of the word, it 
ha$ long been used to signify either a 
beacon me, or a boon fire, i.e. a fire ez- 
prefisive of joy. We often find the nord 
ipelt ** bone-fire,” where bane moy mean 
“bone” or beOMn. Welrii ban, lofty; 
allied to the ITorwegian bam, a beaoM 
m emset. « 


Bsm'lMniito'. Kindness, good nature; 
free and easy manners; ooi^l benevo- 
leucet- (French.) 

“ I never knew a more prepossessing man. His 
bmlwmit was Infectious.'*—C. I>. Warner; Little 
Journey, chap. vi. 

Bonhomme ( Un). A goody man: 
according to Dr. Tfoung’s une, “What 
is mere good nature, but a fool r ” The 
word, divided into two, is used in a gbod 
sense, as Eire un bon homme. Jacques 
JBanhomine means a peasant. 

Jacques Bonhomitte (French). A peas¬ 
ant who ventures to interfere in politics. 
Kence, the peasants' rebellion in ISoS 
was called La Jacquene. The term 
means “James Gooofellow”; we also 
often address the poor as “My good 
fellow,” 

Bon’Uiaoe. A sleek, good-tempered, 
jolly landlord. From Phrquhar’s comedy 
of The Beaux' Stratagem. 

"A regular British Boniface.''—r/i« John Bull. 

St. Boniface. The apostle of Germany, 
an Anglo-Saxon whose original name 
was IVinifnd or Wtnfrith. (680-760.) 

St. Boniface's cup. An extra cim of 
wine (to the health of the Pop^. Pope 
Boniface, we are told in the Jabrietatis 
Encomium, instituted an indulgence to 
those who drank his mod health after 
grace, or tlie health of the Pope of the 
time being. An excuse for an extra 
glass. 

Boone (French). A. nursemaid, a 
nursery governess. • 

Bonno (Soaohe {^. A delicious 
morsel; a tit-bit (tid-bit). 

" Now I'll giro you a real hcmie-howhe. This is 
a hi>ttlo of the famouBtiomet port of 1811."—3'/ie 
Bpicure, 

Bonnet. A pretended player at a 
gaming-table, or bidder at an auction, 
to lure others to play; so called because 
he blinds the eyes ox his dupes, just as 
if he had struck their bonnet over their 
eyes. 

" A man who sits at a gaming tal>le,and appears 
to be playiug against the table : when a stranger 
appears the Bonnet generally wins."—ZVle Times. 


Braid Bonnet. Tbe^c^d Scotch cap, 

Okmaerry Bonnet. The Highland bon- 
neti which rises to a point in froiit. 

Menae a green bomet. Bias tailed in 
trade. In f^oe it used to bP oustom- 
aiy, vym in the sevmxteenth cmituiy, for 
buutrnpts to wear a green bonnet (cloth 


'e hae a bee in his bonnet. {See Bbb.) 
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Boaiiiet Lelrda. Local mac^tes of 
Scotiand, who wcare the Brai4 Bonuet. 

A gold coin of James 
V. of Scotiand, the king’s head on which 
wears a bonuet. 

Bonnet Itonge. Tl)e red wpTof 
Liberty worn by the leaders or the 
Erench revolution. It is the emblem of 
Bed Bepublic^pism. 

Bonnie Dundee* John Orahaifi, of 
Olaveihouse, Viscount Dundee (16w> 
1689). • 

. Bonnyelnblier* A drink ma^le*o^ 
beer and buttermilk. (Irish, baitiH^ 
milk; claba, thick or thickened.) 

Wjtii tieersud batiermllk, mingled togellier, . . 

To driiilc sncJb .. . 1>on&r-clapuer.” 

Ben Jtmtim: fhe IfetD Inn, i. 3. 

Bono JobMmy. John Bull is so 
called in the East Indies. 

Bontempe. JtofferIioniemp9(Frefidi). 
The porsonifleution of “Never say die.” 
The plirase is from Bdmnger. 

“ Vows pa« vfM, ulelns d'on^ ic; 

Voue licbuH, aeeireux ; 

Vflim, (lunt le cliar il6\ le 
Apr^A un cours beuronx ; 

VouB. <i[ni iterdrez peut-eire 
Ues turen CclaCanB, 

Eb ! gal I urenez ixiar mllitro 

• he grus Roger BonteinpH,” D&anfrer. 

Ye poor, with envy goaded ; 

Ye rich, for more wbolong ; 

Ye wbo by fortune lauded 
• Find all tbiiigB going viong 

Ye who by Borne lUBaster 
Uee aliyonr cablea break 
• From henceforth for your iua.ztor 
Bluff Roger Buntemiift take- 

« ^ O m. c. B. 

Bonus. A bounty ovm’ and above 
the interest of a rim^e in any company. 
(Latin, boms qumtm, a good mnilt or 
bounty. The interest or fruit of money 
put out in an investment was by Iho 
Bomons called the mwstus.) 

£onu8 SomSi'its. \See House.) 

Bonsos (sing. Son'sf). Indian priests. 
In China they are the priests of the 
Fohists; their number is 60,000, and 
they are ^presented as idle and dis¬ 
solute. In Jaran they are men of rank 
and family.. pagoda 

has at least Ikmzes, and some as 
many as fifty. ' ^ • 

Bonby* A spiritlsas fldibl, who suffers 
himself iio be impost Eng¬ 

land the Solhn goose is omM a b^by or 
nodiy. (^hMinteh. JMo ; tlleriafuuAfA^.) 

A oopbv wiU fuHfr.BWksro The 

bird caUoik^ hoe^» 4^tt e^wii itself 
to be fieeced by otw. bii^^ Vitt nayer 
IWoonm a bird ed i»ey itv^. 

s ' 

U 


Boohy {Lady). A caricature on 
Bichardson’s JPum'ela. A vulgar uptart, 
who tries to seduce Joseph Anorews. 
{Fieldhiff: Joseph Andrews.) 

Bnohy-trnp (Af. A pitcher of waf er, 
book, or Bomethinff else, balanced gin¬ 
gerly on the top ax a door set ojar^ so 
mat when the booby or victim is entiocKl 
to pass through the door, the pitcher or 
book falls on liim. 


Book (Ang.-Saxon» (oc; Danish 
German, btiehe^ a beech-tree). Beech- 
bark was employed for corvtnp' names 
on befor^ the invention of printing. 

" Here on iny trunk's surviving froniu, 
Carved many a loug-furgottou name. . , 

Ab ln\ e'B own altar, honour me : 

Spare, wuodnuin. spare the beechen tree.” 

CamiibeU: Beech Tfee’s /‘ettiiua. 

Book. Tbe dearest ever sold. A 
Mazarin Bible at the Thorold sole, in 
1884, bought by Mr. Quaritch, book¬ 
seller, IHccadilly, Loudon, for £3,900. 
In 1873 Lord Ashbumbora gave £3,400 
for a copy. 


Book. J7ie oldest in the world. That 
by Ptoh-Hotep, the EgyptiSff, compiled 
in the reign of Assa, about n.o. 3366. 
This MS. 18 preserved in the Bibliolhii- 
que Nationale in Paris. It is written 
on x>apyrus in hieratic characters, and is 
a compilation of moral, political, and 
religious aphorisms. It strongly insists 
oil reverence to women, polit^ess, and 
monotheism. Ftah-Hotop was a princo 
of the blood, and lived to the age of 110 
years. 

Book. Logistilla cave Astolpho, at 
parting, a book which ^would tell huu 
anything; he wanted to know, and save 
him fTOTli the power of enenantraent. 
{Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, book viii) 

Beware of a man of one book. Never 
attempt to controvert the statement of 
any one in his own special subject. A 
shepherd who cannot read will know 
more ahouf sheep than the wisest book¬ 
worm. This caution is given by St. 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

That does not suit my book. Does not 
accord with ray arrangements. The 
reforenciEiB to betting-books, in which 
the. bets are formally entered. 

To bring Mm to book. To make him 

E ve his wonls; •to call him to account. 

ke him show that what he says 
accords with what is written down m 
the indentures, the written agreement, 
orihe book which treats of the subject. 

To book it. To take down dn order; 
to make a memorandum; to enter in a 


book. ____ 

To speak by the hook. 'With m in ut e 
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exactaoss. To speak literatim, accord¬ 
ing to Avhat is in the book. 

To apeak like a hook. To speak with 
great precision and accuracy; to be full 
of information. * 

To speak withmtt book. Without au¬ 
thority; from memefiy only, without 
consulting or referring to the book. 

Hell, hook, and candle. {See nnderBELL.) 

Book of Books {17ie). The Bible. 

Book of Life {The), In Bible lan¬ 
guage, is a register of the names of those 
who are to inherit eternal life. (Phil, 
iv. 3; Eev. xx. 12.) 


regularly sorted according to the system 
in use. (Ledoer-zjnks.) 

lip single entry. Book - keeping in 
which each debit or credit is entered 
only once into the ledger, either os a 
debit or credit item, under the cus¬ 
tomer’s or salesman's name. 

By _ dmhle entry. By which each 
item is entered twice into the ledger, 
once on the' debit and onec^on the credit 
side.. 

Bookworm. One always ijoring over 
his books; so called in allusion .to the 
iuscMt tliat eats holes in books, and lives 
br>th in and on its leaves. 


Books. 

JTe ta m my books, or in my good books. 
The former ’ is the older form; both 
mean to bo in favour. The word book 
iras at ono time iised more widely, a 
single sheet, or even a list being called a 
book. To be in my bboks is to bo on 
iny list of friends. 

*' 1 Wiisi !<ri Dinrii ill liiHiinoks, that at bis decease 
lie left me his laiiiii Aiieinon. 

" If ymi WHiv^i keel) in her good books, don’t 
call her ‘ the old My.'—Dulcena. 

lie is tn my black (or had) books. In 
disfavour. (See BiaOk Books.) 

On the bools. On the list of a club, on 
the list of candidates, on the list of 
voters, etc. At Cambridge university 
they say “ on the boards ” 

Out of my hooka. Not in favour; no 
longer m niy list of friends. 

The battle of the books. The Boyle 
controversy {q. r,). {See Battle. ) 

To take one's name off the books. To 
withdi’aw from wcluh. In the passive 
voice it means to be excluded, or no 
.longer admissible to enjoy tlie benefits 
of the institution. "rhe Cambridge 
university phrase is “ to take my name 
off the boards,” etc. 

Book-keeper. One wbe^, borrows 
books, but does not return them. 

Book-keeping. The .system of keep¬ 
ing the debtor and creditor accounts 
of merchants in books provided for the 
purpose, either by ainglo or b^^ double 
entry. 

Tiaate-hook. A book in Which items 
are not posted under hedds, but ore left 
at random, as each tronmetion occurred. 

lioj/’hook, A book in which are set 
down the debits and credits which occur 
day by day. These are ultimately sorted 
into the ledger. 

Ledger (Dutch, legmen, to lay). The 
book which is l^d up m oounting'^ouses. 
In the ledger the different wems are 


Boom. A sudden and great demand 
of a thing, with a corresponding rise in 
its price. The rush of a ship under 
press of sail. The word arises from the 
sound of booming or ruslfiug water. 

“ Tlio lioom WHS Buniethins wonderful. Everj’- 
hody bouf;lit, everybody sold.’’—JfrtiAt Tuchm: 
Life on the Mississippi, ebap. 57. 

Boom-PaMoager (//). A convict 
on board ship, who was Gained to the 
boom when made to take his daily 
exercise. 


Boon Companion {A). A convivial 
cniupauion. A bon virant is one fond 
of good living. “Who leads a good 
life is sure to live well.” (French, bon, 
good.) 

Boo^ lu-ill give you that to boot, i.e. 
in addition. The Anglo-Saxon boot or 
hot moans “compensation.” (Gofhic, 
bota, profit.) 

“ As niiyonc Amll J>o more <Jjowerful.... or 
liigbcr In dein'ee, sbaU be 'tbo more deeply >i ake 
boot for Bln, and pay for every luisdeed.”—Latr* 
of King Mtheired. « 

Boot-jaok. {See under Jack.) 


Boots. Seven - leagued boots. The 
boots w'oni by the giant in the fairy tale, 
called 'The Seven^eagued Boots. These 
boots would stride over seven leagues at 
apace. 

/ measure five feet ten inches iciihout my 
bMts. The allusion is to the chopine or 
high-heeled Ijbot, worn at one time to 
increase the statwe. Hamlet says of the 
lady actress, *‘You are nearer heaven, 
than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopiue.v ^<,2.) 


Boots (an instrument of torture). 
They wgre made of four pieces of mwrow 
hoard nailed togefber, of a competent 
length to fit the leg. The 1^ being 
placed thermn, wedgMwere inserted tiU 
the sufferer confess^ or fainted. 
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Boots. The jonngeet bishop of the 
House of Lords, whose duty it i^to read 
prayers ;* so called because ho walks' 
into the house in a dead man’s shoes or 
boots, i.e. he was not in tlie house till 
some bishop there died, and left a 
vacancy. | 

Boots.’ To go to bod in Ms boots. 
To be very tijsy. t 

Boots at aa Xasi. A servant whose 
duty it is to dean the boots. The Hoots 
of .the Jloli^tree Inn, a Chiiatmas tale 
by Charles Dickens (1855). • . 

Bootless Bmuad. An uuprofitabfe 
or futile message. I'he Saxon lot means 
‘ ‘ reparation ”—“ overplus to profit ”; as 
^ “ I will give you that to boot^’; “ what 
boots it me f ” (what does it profit mo ?). 

♦ “I sent him 

BootlesB homeland vrcatber-lmateii l>ack." 

Shakifpeart: 1 Henry iji, 1. 

Bootes (Ho-o'-iees), or the ox-driver, 
a constellation. According to ancient 
mythology, Bootes invented the plough, 
to which he yoked two oxen, and at 
death, being taken to heaven witli his 
plough and oxen, was made a constel¬ 
lation. Homer calls it “ the wagoner.” 

“ W'ulo o’er the Bpadons regions of the north, 

That see J3o0tCB nrgo bis tard>’ wain.” 

Thomam: Wenter, SMS. 

Booth. Husband of Amelia. {Field- 
ing: Amcha.) 

Boozy. Portly intoxicated. (Bussiau, 
bttsc^, millet-beer; Latin, buza, from bm, 
to fill; Welsh,^5osf ; Old !QMtch, bu-gzen, 
to tipple; Coxitic, bottzat intoxicating 
drink.) 

“ rn Egy|)t there ll a l)«er called ' Daoser,’ 
which 1 b IntoxlcatiDg.’'--ifor^g OMvnfele, Ana. 

Bor (in Norfolk) is &famiHar tenn of 
address to a lad or young man; as, 
‘‘Well, bor, I saw {he morther you 
spoke of”— i.e. “Well, sir, I saw‘the 
lass. . . .” “Bor” is the Dutch boer, 
a farmer; and “ mor” the Butch nwei-, 
a female. 

BonMihlo. A druijkard. Prom the 
Spanish bot'oeh^oe or bort'oeh'd, a bottle 
niade of p^’s skin^ with the hair inside, 
dressed with resin a»d pitdx to ke^ the 
wine sweet. (Minsheu!) 

JBormhio. A follower of Don John, 
in Much Ado About Nothing^ ti^ thus 
plays upon his own nomo:— 

** I will, like a tmedrualGord [boraeSfeVatter all 
tothee.”LActlH.S. , * 

'Bov^uSL or Al Jiora^jftfa^lightning). 
The animal brought by uabtid to cony 


Mahomet to the seventh heaven. It had 
the face of a man, but the cheeks of a 
horse; its eyes were like jacinths, but 
brilliant os the stgrs; it had the wings 
of an eagle, spoke with the voice of a 
man, and glittered all over with radiant 
light. This creature was received into 
Paradise. {See Animajls, Cakel.) 

Bord Knllkieuiy. A toll paid by 
the Saxons to the lord for the privilege 
of having a bord or bench at some fair 
for the sale of articles. 

Borda'iil or Bordmm. A class of 

X 'culturists superior to tlie Yilla'ni, 

. I paid their rent hy supplying tlie 
lord’s board with eggs and poultry. 
{Boniesdag Book.) 

Border (7%«). The frontier of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, which, from the 
eleventh to the .fifteenth centuiy, was 
the field of constant forays, and a most 
fertile source of ill blood between North 
and South Britain. 

<• March, march, Ettrick and Tcv^Odale $ 

Why the (icil diuiia ye march forward in 
order ? 

March, march, Eakdalo and LtddeHdalc— 

All the Blue fionseev are bound for the 
border.” 

8tT Walter tSeoU: The Monastery. 

Border Minetrel. Sir W alter Scott, 
because he sang of the border. (1771- 
1832.) 

Border State* {The), The five 
“slave” states (Delaware, Mtuyland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri) whiclt 
lay next to the “free states” wore so 
c^led in the Civil Wa/, 1861-1865._ 

Bordleada. Lands kept by lords in , 
Sojmu times for the supply of their own 
board or table. (Anglo-Saxon, bord, a 
table.) 

Berdlode. Service paid for the land. 

• 

Bore {A). A person who bestows 
his tediousness on you; one who wearies 
yoifwith liis prate, his companyi or his 
solicitationa. verb bear, bore, home, to 
endure. A bore is someone we bore with 
or endured. 

"At this instant 
Ha Ixires me with soma trick.” 

{ihokeepeare i Henry VIII., i. 1. 

Bore. A tidal wave. 

The most celebrated bores are those 
of the Brahmaputra, Gtangm, Hoog 
Iftdus, and Tsintang (in Cniua). 9. 
occur regularly in we Brisfbl Channel 
and Solway lErith; occmionallu (in high 
'tides), in the Clyde, I|^ (Oneshire), 
Dornoch Frith, Lune, Severn, Trent' 
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rre), and Wye. The bore of the Bay 

_^^undy is caused by the collision of the 

tides. (Icelandic bdra, a wave or billow.) 

Bore (in pugilistic slanguage) is one 
who bears or nresaes on a man so as to 
force him to tne ropes* .if the ring by his 
physical weight; nguratively, one who 
bears or presses on you by his pertin¬ 
acity. 

“ All IWKsarBfti’O liablu to robufls, with tlio cer¬ 
tainty liewacBoJ being cDiiBiclorcU borCB."—I’rinco 
Albert, IDM). 

Bor'eaL Northern. 

“In miliant streiiinB ,, 

Bright over Buroiie, bursts ilie Boreai morn." 

Thomami: Auiuniii,i>H. 

Bor'eaa* The north wind. According 
to mythology, ho was the son of Astraeus, 
a Titan, and Eos, the morning, and lived 
in a cave of Mount Htemus, in Thrace. 
(Greek, boros, voracious; MSreas. the 
north wind; Bussion, boria, storm,) 

*' CcttBe, rude Boreas l blustornig tailor." 

Geo. Alt'j:, ntt^ciia. 

" Oiiiiila iioutus haiirit auxa rorax." Lwan, 

Borghesf 'fior-gee-zy). ThelYmcess 
jiorghese pulled down a church con¬ 
tiguous to her palace, because the in¬ 
cense tuniod her sick and the organ made 
her head uneasy. 

Bor'gla. {See Lucbezia.) 

Born* Not horn yesterday. Not to 
be taken in; worldly wise. 

Born Days. In all my born days. 
Ever since I was l)om. 

Bom in Uie Puritle (a translation 
of porphyrogenittts). The infant of 
royal parents in opposition to Itorn in 
.the gutter, or chilcl of beggars. Tliis 
has nothing to do with the puri>le robes 
of royalty. It refers to the chamber 
lined with porphyry by one of the Byzan¬ 
tine empresses for her accouchement. 
(See Nineteenth Century, MaK'h, 1894, 
4 >. 610 .) 

“Zoe, the timrtU wife'nl T,eoVI.,gave blrtli tn 
tbe future Bmiieror Conetautiuo Torphy rogenirns 
In tbe purple chanilmr of the imperial palace.”— 
ntday: UitWy of the Bysantlne and Greek Em- 
pirae, vol. 1. ^ 

Bom with a Silver Spoon, or Bora 
with a silver spoon in one’s meinth. Bom 
to gopd luck; bom with hereditary 
weaTi^. The reference is to the usual 
gift of a silver epoon by the godfather or 
odmotiher of a child. The lucky child 
oes not need to wtut for the gift, for ift 
is horn with it in its mouth or inherits it 
from infancy. 

IBitSliSh is! w$ere the 
youngest son mnerits instead of 


eldest. It is of Saxon origin, and is so 
called tQi distinguish it from the J^ormon 
custom. 

“The cuBtom of Borough EugllBb abouudo ii> 
Keut, BUBBcx, Surrey, tlie ueigbbdurhood nl 
London, and Bome"Bet. In Lbe Midlandu it ih 
rare, and north of the Humbor ... it dueH not 
eeem to ocrur."—JF*. Pollock: Macmillan'a Muon- 
zise, xh I. (1n82). 

Borowe. St. George to hdrowe, i.e. 
St. George being surety. (D/inish, borgen, 
bailSwedish, ooryan, a giving of bail.) 

Borr. Son of Ymer, and father of 
Odin, Ville, Vo, and Hortha or Earth. 
ThO'Celtic priests claimed dosueut from 
this deity. {Celtic mythology.') 

Borrow. A pledge. To Imrrow is to 
take something which wo pledge our¬ 
selves to return. (Anglo-Saxon, borg, a 
loan or pledge; verb oorg-ian.) 

“ Ye may retain as borrows my two iiricBts.”— 
Scott; Imnhoe, oliap. xxxiii. 

Borrowed days of February {The). 
mth, 13th and 14th of February, .said to 
bo borrowed from January. If these 
days prove stormy, the year will bo 
favoured with good weather; but if 
fine, th^ear will bo foul and unfavour¬ 
able. These three days are called by 
the Scotch FaoiUcach, and hence the 
word faoilteavh means execrable weather. 

Borrowed days of March. I'lio 
last three days of March are said to be 
“ borrowed from April.” 

‘ Miirch fitiid to Aiwrtll, 

I BCcShoggBlhoggetB,slieep] upon a hill; 

And If youB Innil medayoHS • 

I’ll And a way to make tUem dee [die]. 

The first o' them was wind aniLweet, 

The second o’ tiiem wps Bnawlnd sleet, 

Tlie tiiird o' them wub bIo a froore 
Tt froze the birdB' nnbB to the trees. 

When tbe 3 days were iiaa and gane 
. The3silly hoggscamehirpUngCumping] liamo." 

BortelL The hull, in the tale of 
Feynard the Fox. {Meinrich rou Alk- 
man.) 

Bo«[ei1 la Uaguik He is bribed to 
silence; he has a coin (marked with a 
hull’s head) on his tongue. Adalardus, 
in Statutis Ahhatice Corbeiensis (bk. i. 
c. 8), seems to refer to the bos os a coin. 
^^jbove,H et reliquam pecuniam haheat . . . 
unde et ijase 4 t oifttUs fami^ia ejus vivere 
^ssil” {t.e, plenty of gold and silver...). 
Plautus, howerer, djstancUy says {I^rsa, 
ii. a, 16), ‘^Fot'es bini hie sunt in cru- 
menu’* (Two hulls in a purse.) The 
Greeks had the ^rose, fiovs 
ServioB tells ^ tiiat even the Item^s 
had a coin with a bniHi stamped on it. 
(See I^ny, 18,3;) Presuming that there 
was no such cait), cannot be a 

douhh that the Urcud JSos was Used as 
the eguivaleiti; of the pxioe of an ox ^ 
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Boslu A Persian word meaning nm- 
seme. It was popnlarised in 1824 by 
•Tames *Morier in bis AdveHturei of 
Jlajji Baba of I^ahan, a Persian 
romance. (Turkish, bosh lak^'di, silly 
talk.) 

“ I always like to resd old Itonrin's £ove« 1 / the 
J’tmtu; liDsU as it is in a scientiflc point of view." 
—Kinoule]/^ Tteo years Ago tehap. x.). 

Bosky. On the verge of drunken¬ 
ness. Univftrsity slang, from bosiS, to 

e sture, to feed. Everyone will rflmem- 
r how Sir John Falstmf made sock his 
meat and drink. 

• Bosom Wlenil A very*de^r 

friend. Nathan says, “It lay in his 
l>oeom, and was unto nim as a daughter.” 
(2 Sam. zii. 3.) Bosom friend, amie du 
cmur. St. John is represented in the 
New Tostam^t as the “ bosom friend ” 
of Jesus. 

Bosom Sormona. Written sermons, 
not extemporary ones or from notes. 
Does it not mean committed to memory 
or leamt by heart ? 

•"TUc preaching from ‘hoBom nerinonB,' or from 
writing, liolng conRldci eda UfelPBs pmctiro bofnre 
file Rerorniation.'’~fllii»(t .• Jle^ormatum in ISug- 
p. 17». 

Bo8pliortui=Oxford. The Thracian 
Bosphorus, or Bosporus, unites the Sea 
of Marmfira with the Euxine (2 syl.! or 
Black Sea. According to Ureek fable, 
Zeus (Jupiter) greatly loved lo, and 
changed her into a white cow or heifer 
from fear of Hera or Juno: to flee 
from whom she sworn across the strait, 
Avliich was ^thence catlsd bos pm'os, 
the passage of the cow. Hera dis¬ 
covered the tridc, and sent a gadfly to 
tonnent lo, who* was made to wander, 
in a state of phreney, from land to laud.* 
The wanderings of lo were a favourite 
subject of stojy with the ancients. 
Ultimately, the persecuted Areivo prin¬ 
cess found rest on the banks of the 
Nile. 

THonpHm of BaUetirnassni and Vakriva Flaeous 
give this ncruuiit.bnt Accarion flayH it waaaship, 
with the prow of an ox, sent by some Thracians 
Uirough the straits, that gavo name to this pas¬ 
sage. 

Bom, a master, is ihe Dutch baas, 
head of the hotuehold. Hence the 
great man, chief, agnadmr, a swell. 

“ Mr. fltead calls Mr. O'Ooimor the ‘ Boss of the 
Honse,’” 

BoMiun. One of the two chief 
deities pf the neg^ on tlm Gold Coast, 
the other beingl>emon{o. Boehm, the 
prindj^of is said to be white; 
andlMhmnlo,the{ttiao^ef • 

{African tnytholofif^) 


Boatal or Borstall, A narrow road¬ 
way up the steep ascent of hills or downs. 
(A^lo-Saxon oiorh, a hill; stigeVi, a 
rising path; oursriTc.) 

Bot'anomime^. Divination by leaves. 
Words were wrjten on leaves whith 
were exposed to the wind. The leaves 
left contained the response. (&«Botamt.) 


Bot'any means a treatise on fodder 
TGreok, bot*ane, fodder, from boshein, to 
feed). The science of plants would be 
“phytol''ogy,” from phg ton-logos (plont- 
troause). 

BoteSb. A patch. Botch and patch 
are'the same word; the older form was 
bodge, whence boggle. (Italian pexzo, pro- 
iiouuood patzo.) 

Botber, i.e. pother (Hibernian). Hal- 
Uwell gives us blather, which be says 
means to chatter idly. 

" ‘ sir,’ cries the umpire, ‘ corho your iiottaer, 

Tbo creature's ueltlier one nor t’oilier.’" 

Lloyd: The Ckaneleoti, 

V T^elriiihb6dhar{lnMidhirt,ttonblB), 
or its co^ate verb, to d^Men, seems xo • 
be tlio onginal word. 

Botble Syvtapi. The Scotch system 
of building, like a barrack, all the out¬ 
houses of a farmstead, as the byres, 
stables, bams, etc. The form men- 
servants live here. (Gaelic, bothag, a 
cot or hut, our booth.) 

‘‘The botbie system prevails, more nr less, in 
ilu' t‘)iBt«rn and north-casterii dfstriutB. "~X Beog, 
D.l). 


Botley AmImb. The joke is to ask 
a Botley man, “Wl^ou the assizos are 
coming,onP” and an innuendo is sup¬ 
posed to he implied to the tradition that 
the men of Botley once hanged a mair 
because he could not drink so deep as 
lus neighbours. 

Bottm. A propos de^ botics. By the 
by, thus# Main, Mans., d propos de boties,' 
comment se porfe madame voire met'e i 


“That venerable iiersonage [the rtaaldsBan 
Cbanm] nut only gives Isdubar Jnetructions bow 
to regain bis henllb, hut tells him, somewhat 
avropos des holies . .. the long story of bis per¬ 
fidious adventure."—fTinrtreutA Century, June, 
im, p. Ill, 


Bottle. looking for a needle in a 
bottle of Jtky. ^Looking for a very small 
article amidst a mass of other things. 
Bottle is a diminutive of tlie French 
botte, a bundle; as botU defoin, a bundle 
of hay. 

* Kang me in a bottle. {8ee*QAX.) 


BottlOHdiart. A chart of ocean sur¬ 
face currents to show the track of sealed 
bottleB thrown &om shi^ into the bmu 
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Bottle-lioUler. One wbo givee moral 
but not material support. The allusion 
is to boxing or prize-fighting, where each 
eombatant has a bottle-holder to wipe off 
blood, refresh with wcfter, and do other 
services to encourage his muu to perse¬ 
vere and win. ^ 

“ Lord pRlincrstoT) cotisidorod liiineiolf tlic bottle- 
hold<>r of opiirnssed BtHtcM. . . . IIowaBtlio hiead- 
fnst iiartimu iif constltiitioiiiil liliorty lii iu'er> 
part of tbo world."—77lf 3’ime*. 

Bottle-lmpa. The Hebrew word for 
familiar spirits is oboth, leather bottles, 
to indicate that the mamcians were wont 
to imprison in bottles those spirits which 
their spells had subdued. ' 

Bottle-wMber Chief agent; 

the principal man employed by another; 
a factotum. Head waiter or butler 
{fwUcUer). 

Bottled Beer is said to have been 
discovered by Dean Nowell as a most ex¬ 
cellent lieverago. The Dean was very 
fond of fishing, and took a bottle of 
beer with liim in his excursions. One 
day, being dMurbod, he buried his Ixittle 
under the gmas, and when he disinterred 
it some ton days afterwards, found it 
so greatly improved that he ever after 
drank bottled beer. 

Bottled Moonalilne. Social and 
benevolent schemes, such as Utopia, 
Coleridge’s Pontisocracy, the dreams of 
Owen, Fomior, St. Simon, Ihe New 
llepublic, and so on. 

“Oodwiul HszlitC I OoloTldBC' Where now 
lire tlioir ‘novel j)lillost>i>liie8 and syetemn’* 
Bntilod iiioonBliliie, wliwh does not iiii))ru\e to 
keeving."—Birred: Obiter Bicfa, i». tWHlivC)'. 

Bottom. 

A Shipps bottom is tliat part which is 
’used for freight or stowage. 

Goods imported in Jiritish bottoms are 
those whi«'h come in our own vessels. 

Goods imported in foreifftt bottoms are 
those which come in ^oreij^ ships. 

A full bottom is where the Imver half 
of the hull is so disposed os to allow 
Jatgo stowage. 

A sharp bottom is when a ship is capa¬ 
ble of speed. 

At bottom. Radically, fundamentally: 
as, tlie young prodigal lived a riotous 
Hfe, but was good at bottom, or below 
theffurfaoe. * 

At the bottom. At tlie base or root. 

“ Pride iit the bottom of all great ralatakee." 
—Kuekin; True and BemtifiU. p. 438. 

Frm the bottom ^ mp heart, With^- 
out rosetrvation. {Itno eoi'de.) 

“Tf oneottlieiiartiM . . . he content to forgive 
from the bottom of his lioart aU that the other 
hf .h trea^maed a^lust hltn."—Chtnwffa Pr«yw 


He was at the bottom of it. He really 
instigated it, or prompted it. 

Never venture all tn one bottom—i.e. 
one ship. “Do not put all your eggs 
into one bosket.” 

“ My ventures are not in one bottom trusted."— 
Shakespeare: Merehatil of Venice, i. 1, 

To have no bottom. To be unfathom¬ 
able. • 

To get to the bottom of iltt matter. To 
ascertain the entire truth; to bolt a 
matter to its bran. 

To stand on one's own bottom. .To .be 
indopondent. “Every tub must stand 
op its own bottom.” 

To touch bottom. To reach the lowest 
depth. 

A horse of good bottom means of good 
stamina, good foundation. 

Bottom (Nte/c), the idearer. A man 
who fancies he (tan do everything, and 
do it better tlian anyone else. Shake¬ 
speare has drawn him as profouii<Uy 
ipiorant, brawny, mock heroic, and with 
an overflow of self-conceit. He is in 
one part of Midsummer Night's Dream 
represented with an ass’s head, and 
Titania, queen of the fairies, under a 
sjiell, caresses him as an Ado'nis. 

V ITio name is very appropriate, gs 
the word bottom means a ball of thread 
used in weaving, etc. Tluis in Clark’s 
Heraldry wo read, “ llie coat of Bad- 
loinl is argent, three bottoms in fees 
gules, the tm'ead or." 

“When Goldsmith, jcnlons of Uic atteStion 
which a daucuiM’monhey atiracled, said, ‘1 mii 
do that,' ho was but i>la.Mugei)ottom.'’—7f. a. 
White. 

Bottomlooa. The bottomless ptt. An 
allusion to William Pitt, who was re¬ 
markably thin. 

Botty. Conceited. The frog that 
tried to look as big as an ox was a 
‘ ‘ botty ” frog (Notfolk), A similar word 
is “ swell, ” though not identical in mean¬ 
ing. “Bumpfcm” and “bumptious” 
are of similar construotion. (Weish, bot, 
a round body, our bottle; both, the boss 
of a shield; bethel, a rotundity.) 

• 

Bouoaa. limner bowan. To 
give a dance. ^ Boucan or Hocan was a 
musician aud*^’dancing master “in the 
middle of the seventeoith century. Be 
was alivg in 1645. 

“ Tliibaut Bs dit estre Merrime, 

Sit I'orsoeitienx Colin uoua Jure • 

S Q'jl est austl hien Apollon " 
ue Buccan est bon vlolon." 

^ieur ^ ^ 4manf (188IX 
" Lea mnsicims aul Jonent nii ballet du rot snnt 
appet^ ‘disciples de Bocan.’ "—Bistoire Oomi^M da 
JntfKdon (isiv). 
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Bonders or Boudorn. A tribe of 
giauts and evil genii, the guard of Shiva. 
Xlndian'mythologij,') * 

Bondolr, properly speaking, is the 
room to whitiii a lady retires when she 
is in the sulks. (Fronoh, bmtder, to pout 
or sulk.) 

The first boudoirs were those of the 
mistresses of Louis XV. {See Boweb.) 

Bones dC St. Amnnd (Lee). The 
mud baths of St. Amand (that Is, St. 
Aniund - los - Eaux, near yalencieiiiies, 
fraaous for its mineral waters). Tliese 
mud-baths are a *^aorie de Hmon ^i-sc 
f rout e prh dca eaux mmeraU's^ Bj* a 
flgiim of speech, one says, by way of 
reproof, to on insolent,* foul-mouthed 
fellow, “I see you have been to the 
mud-baths of St. Amand.’* 

Bonght aiM Sold, or Bought, sold, 
and done for. Buifiod, done for, out- 
■witted, 

" .l(irk,v of Norfolk, lie not ton liolcl, 

For DIcuon, thy mnstor, )• hoiiiflit aud Hold." 

(ihaketpenre: Richard lit., act v. 3. 

“ It would nmkeii nmn nutd as n Inick to be ho 
boimbt iiuit iKild."~6’u»uidv of Errort, ill. 1. 

Bongie. A wax candle; so called 
from Bougiab, in Algeria, whence the 
wax was imported. A medical instru- 
pcut used for dilating strictures or re¬ 
moving obstructions. 

Bonle or Boule-tvorJc (not Buhl). A 
kind of ma.rquetry ; so called from Andre 
Charles Boule, a cabinetmaker, to whom 
Louis XIV. gave apartments in the 
Lohvre. (1642-1732.) 

Bonl'Jaanik An idol eworshipped at 
Niuites, in ancient Oaul. An inscription 
was found to thjs god in 1592. {fMlic 
mythology.) 

Bonnoer. That's a bouncer. A gross 
exaggeration, a braggart’s lie. (Dutch, 
bom, verb bonsen, to bounce or thump. 
A bouncing lie is a thumping lie, and a 
bouncer is a thumper.) 

“ He fiiN>«ikR plain cannon, lire, and smoke, and 
bounce.'—N/i(we«p«nre: JTljitf John, ll. 2. 

Boimty. Quern Annexe Bounty. The 

roduce of the first-fruits and tenths 

ue to the Crown, made over by Queen 
Anne to a corporation establish^ in the 
year 1704, for the purpose of augmenting 
church livings und^ £50^ year. 

BonqiMt. Erendi for nosegay. 

“Mr. Plgraell was able to irakeaftnancia) state¬ 
ment iHirst intua bouuQCtof Wowd •o.'^MeCurtho; 
UHT Vien T.met, vol. til. ebap. xxx. p, 11. 

The*tmqtuA pf wine, also called its 
nosegay^,»its aTolna. 

Bonrvi^ So named from fhe castle, 
and seigniory of BonTbon, in fne old 


province of BourbonimU. The Bourbon 
family is a branch of the Cap’et stciek, 
through the brother of FhiUp|>e le Bel. 

Bonrgooia (french), our burgess. 
The class between the ^‘geutlenian ” 
and the peasantry It includes all mer¬ 
chants, shopkeepers, and what we call 
the ‘‘ middle class.” 

Bourgeoisie (Frencli). Tlio mer¬ 
chants, manufoctarors, and master- 
tradesmen considered as a class. CHo- 
yen is a freeman, a citizen of the Statu; 
oourgeois, an individual of the Bour¬ 
geoisie * 01088 . Moliure has a comedy 
entitled Le Bouryeois Oentxlhomme. 

"The (’i)iiimona of Rnvinod, the TlerH-Klaf of 
France, tlio Ihiiii‘ko<uiiic of tlio Continent aenm- 
filly.ntp ilio tU'HccndaiilH of this claHS fiirtiminH] 
KenonUly.''--Jftit; 1‘oliUcal' Ecininiiij/ vFreliiii. 
l>. 12I. 

Bouee. {Sec Boozv.) 

Boixatrep'e. Napoleon 111. The 
word is comjioundcd of the first syllables 
BoN'logiie, 07;u-Hbourg, /b-ris, and al¬ 
ludes to his escapades in 1835 and 1840. 

Bouetropb'edoii. method of 

writing or printing, alteniutely from 
ri(^t to left and loft to right, like the 
path of oxen in ploughing, ((ireek, 
bous-strepho, ox-tuniing.) 

Boute-rimes [rhymed-endings], A 
person writesa Hue and gives the lost woi-d 
to another person, who writes a second 
to rhyme with it, and so on. Dean 
Swift employs the tonn for a poem, each 
stanza of which tciTniiui tes witli the sttiue 
word. He has given u poem of nine 
verso-s, each of which ends with Domi- 
tilla, to which, of course, ho finds nine 
rhymes. (French.) 

Bovw CoaL A lignite found at 
Bovey Tracy, in Devon8nii*e. 

Bow (to rhyme with foie). (Anglo- 
Saxon, ; verb, Itogan or bugau, to 
arch.) 

J)rttio not your bow till your arrow is 
fixed. Have everything ready before 
you begin. 

He has a faxnons how up at the castle. 
Said df a braggart or pretender. 

■ He has tico strings to his bow. Two 
moans ofm.ccompli8huig his object: if 
one fails, he *can tiy the other. The 
allusion u to the custom of the Briti'h 
bowmen carrying a reserve string in case 
of accident. . 

• To draw a bow at a eenmr&. To attack 
with a random remark; to make a nui> 
dom remark which may hit the truth. 

" A certftln insn drew a bow at a vctttprv and 
smote the Kin^; of lsrwl.’'—’VKings zaU. 31, 
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To draw the long boir. To exa^erate. 
The long'bow was the famous English 
weairou till gunpowder was introduced, 
and it is said that a good archer could 
hit between the fiuge^ of a man's hand 
at a considerable distance, and could 
propel his arrow a mfio. The tales told 
about long-bow adventures are so won¬ 
derful that'they fully justify the phrase 
given aljove. 

To nnstnng the bow will not heal the 
wound (Italian). Bene of Aujou, king of 
Sicily, on tho death of his wife, Isabeau 
of Lon'aiiie, adopted the cinblom of a 
bow with tho string broken, and with 
the words given above for the motto, by 
which he meant, “Lamentation for tho 
loss of his w’ife was but poor satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

Bow (to rhyme with now). Tho fore- 
end of a boat or ship. (Danish and 
Norwegian, hong or hor, a slioulder; Ice¬ 
landic, hoar.) 

On the bow. Within a rauge of 45“’ on 
one side or the other of the i>row. 

Bow BoK^ Jiorn tvithvt sound of 
How bells. A true cockney. St. Mary- 
lo-Bow has long had one of the most 
celebrated boll-pcals in Loudon. John 
Dun, mercer, gave in 1472 two tene- 
numts to maintain tho ringing of Bow 
bell every night at nine o’clock, to direct 
travellers on tho road to town; and in 
1520 William Ooidiuid gave a bigger boll 
for tho pui^ose of “ Bounding a retreat 
from work.” Bow church is nearly the 
centre of the City. (This bow rhymes 
with,//«»’.) 

Bow-oatober {A). A corruption of 
“ Boan Catcher,” a love-curl, termoil hy 
* the French an arnwhe ctrur. A love- 
curl worn by a imin is a Boll-rope, i.e. 
u rope to iiull the belles with. 

Bow-band. The loft hand ; tho hand 
which holds the Ikjw. (lliis b«tv rhymes 
with,//o«‘.) 

To be too mtteh of the bow-hand. To 
fail in a design; not be sufficiently dex- 
torous. 

Bow-atroot Bmuiors. Detectives 
who scoured the countrv to find crim¬ 
inals, before the introauction of tlie 

S iUoo force. Bow Strdbt, near Coveut 
arden, London, is where the principal 
police-court stands. (This bow rhymes 
withjifbtt;.) 

Bowwwlttdoiw la Froat (J) A big 

corpQTatioi|^> 

“Ho WHS A vWy large man,. .. with vrlmt Is 
tinned a cimaidsnuMe how-utSCow io frnut.'’^ 
C»i4. Marrpot: J'e^rJoel^ii 


Bow-wow Word. A word in imita¬ 
tion ot the sound made, os hi§s, cackle, 
murmur, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, etc. 
(Max Muller.) 

Bowdoa. M>t every man can be vicar 
rtf Bowden. Not everyone con occupy 
the first place. Bowden is one of tho best 
livings in Cheshire. {Cheshire proverb,) 

BowdlorlM {To). Tj expurgate u 
book in editing it. Thomas Bowdler, 
in 1818, Mve to the world an ex¬ 
purgated edition of Shakespeare’s works. 
We have also Bowdloiite, Bowdlerist, 
Bo^dleriser, Bowdlcrisra, Bowdlerisa-, 
fion, et<;. {See GnANaEBiSE.) 

Bowola of Iforoy. Comiiassion, 
sympathy. The affections wore at one 
time supposed to be the outcome of 
certain secretions or orggins, as the bile, 
tho kidn^s, the heart, the head, tho 
liver, the bowels, the spleen, and so on. 
Hence such, words and phrases as melan¬ 
choly (black bile); the Fsalmist says 
tliat his reins, or Kidneys, instructed him 
(Psa. X. 7), meaning lue inward convic¬ 
tion ; the head is the seat of under¬ 
standing ; the heart of aiTectioii and 
memory (hence “learniugby hturt”),the 
bowels of mercy, the spleen of passion cr 
anger, etc. 

Jlis bowels yeai'ned over him {upon or 
towards him). He felt a soci'et affection 
for him. 

“ Joge|)b made haste, for Ills Imwels did \earn 
ii|H)n his hr(itlicr.’'-(il«ii. xlili. iHi; si‘c also 1 Klnin 
111. -M. “ 

Bower. ^A hidy’s private room. 
(Anglo-Saxon bur. a cnamber.) (Te 
rhyme with,;foar>-.) (&«; Boudoik.) 

“ By a liack staircase allo siipiied to her own 
Iiowor."—JSi'CtHrMte; Thavltfat nlossotns, i>art ii. 

Bower Anobor. An anchor carried 
at the how of a ship. Thei'e ore two: 
one called the best bower, and the other 
the small bower. (To rhyme with flower,) 

“ Btarlsiari] being the best bower, and iMirt tlie 
Buiall bower."—iimvtft.' Sailor'e Want-book. 


Bewer-womaik^). A lady’s maid 
and companion. Ilie attendants were 
admitted to oonaiilerable freedom of 
speech, and were keated ^th famihaiity 
and kmdness. to rhyme 

wKh^wor.y ^ .A 

“‘TtilB inaideai’rSpli8aSlveUne,M8my hower- 
wonmn, and juximduted wltli mr most inward 
thottghtB. I lieseecb you to permit her presence 
St our mnforenca’ H’. .Scott: The Hetrotftad, 
chop. xl. 


Bower «f VOm, in Wandering 
Island, the enchanted residence of Aora'- 
sin, decoyed hySit 0wan. V^genser: 
Faer^ QueSne, lioolc ii.) (“Bower” to 
rhyme vnth.;fi>tc)tfr.) 
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Bowie KalfB. A lou^ stout knife, 
earned by hunters in the Western j^tates 
of America. So called from Ocdonel James 
Bowie, one of the most daring characton 
of the States. Bora in Logan, co. Ken¬ 
tucky. A bowie knife has a horn handle, 
and the curved blade is 15 in. long, and 
wide at the hilt. (“ Bowie ’ ’ to rhyme 
with showy.) 

Bowing, l^e uncover the head w^en 
wo wish to salute anyone with respect; 
hut the Jews, Turks, Siamese, etc., un¬ 
cover th’eir foet. Tne reason is this: 
With us the chief act of investituro^is' 
crowning or placing a cap on the head 
but in the Eart it is putting on the slip¬ 
pers, To take oif our symbol of honour 
is to confess we are but “the humble 
servant” of the person whom we thus 
salute. (“Bowig” to rhyme with 
plont/hing or plowing.) 

Bowled. He ivas bowled out, A 
tenn in cricket. (Pronounce bold,) 

Bowling. Tom Bowling, The type 
of a model sailor in Smollett’s Bodcnck 
Jtnndwn. (To rhyme with rolling.) 

V Tlie Tom Bowling referred to in 
Dibdin’s famous sea-song was Captain 
Thomas Dibdin, brother of Charles 
Dilidiu, who wrote the song, and fiitlior 
of Dr, Dibdin, the bibliomaniac. 

Herr II Hlircr bulk lies ixwr 79111 Buwlincr, 

. Tliribirlingoftliecrew.” bihdln. 

Bowls. They who play bowk must 
■ ex pec f to meet with rubbers. Those who 
touch pitch mint expect tcisdefile their 
tingera. Those who enter upon affairs 
of chance, adventure, or dangerous 
hazard must make* up their minds to 
encounter crosses, Jo6se.s, or difficulties, 
Those who play with ed^d instruments 
must expect to got out. Soldiers in 
battle must look out fur wounds, gam¬ 
blers for losses, libertines for diseases. 

t “ Bowls ” to rhyme with roUs. 

Bowm. {See Bbowbe.) 

Bowyer God. The same as the 
“archw god,” meaning^Cnpid. (“Bow¬ 
er ” to rhyme wltii gtmer.) 

Bos. Fae got the up-ofw box. I 
am out of my elemeofi Lyttelton 
used to say he ong^t to have been 
brought up to some mutoeffii; thahwhen- 
ever he went to TauxfaiaU and heard the 
mirth of* his amghh^uis, he used to 
fan<7 pleasure was in Wtif t»x hot his 
own. Wherever he wwifprhawttDesB, 
he BomeSSw ajwa^ glDt Mo the wsmg 
box. (iSi^ CEBisncAe 


Bos and Cos. The two chief char¬ 
acters in J ohn M, Morton’s force, usually 
called Box and Cox, 

Bos the Compaaa. Repeat iu order 
tlio 32 points, (Spauisli, boxaVy to sail 
roimd.) e 

Bos Daya. Two days in siiring and 
autumn, and one at Christmas, during 
vacation, iu which pleadings may be 
filed. Tliis ouatora was established iu 
1690, for the puipose of expediting busi¬ 
ness. Bach juage has a private box 
with a slit, into which informations may 
be placed*on box days, and the judge, 
who alone has the key, examines the 
papers in private. 

Bos Harry {To\ among commercial 
travelltTR, is to shirk tlie Mk d'hote md. 
take something substantial for tea, iu 
order to save expense. Halliwoll says, 
“to take core after having been ex¬ 
travagant.” To box a tree is to cut 
the Wk to procure the sap, and 
these travellers drain the landlord by 
having a cheap tea instead o&tfur expen¬ 
sive aiuner. To “ box tiro fox ” is to 
rob an orchard. 

BosUig>l>ay. {See Caiusncxs Box) 

Boy in sailor lanugo has no refer¬ 
ence to age, but only to experience in 
seamanship. A boy may be fifty or any 
other age. A crew is divided into able 
seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys or 
greenhorns. A “boy” is not required 
to know anything about the practical 
working of the vessel, but an “able 
seaman ” must know all his duties and 
be able to perform them. 

■' A liny <aK*s ni)t sliip t'l kimw (inylliii)g." 

Boy Bachelor. William Wolton, 
D.D., was admitted at M. Catherine’s 
Hall Dcforc he was ton, ruid took his B. A, 
when he was twelve and a half. (1666- 
1726.) ^ » 

Boy Blahop. St. Nicholas. From 
his cradle he is said to have manifested 
marvellous Indications of piety, and was 
therefore selected for the patron saint of 
boys. (Itourth century.) 

Boy Bishop, The custom of choosing 
a boy from the cathedral choir, etc., on 
St. Nicholas Da/ (December ^b), as a 
mock bishop, is ve^ ancieut. The boy 
possessed episcopal honour for three 
weeks, and the rest of the choir were his 
prffbendaries. If he died dining the teoe 
of his prelacy, he was buried xnpontijk^l- 
ibm. Probably the referenoe is to Jesus 
Chi^t sitting in the Temple among the 
doctors whue He was A hoy. the 
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custom was abolished in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Jioy in buttons {A). {Sec Buttons.) 

Boycott (To). ^0 hoyeott a pet'son is 
to refuse to deal with him, to take any 
notiue of him, or oven to sell to him. 
The term arose in 1881, when Captain 
Boycott, an Irish landlord, was thus 
ostracised by the Irish agrarian insur* 
gents. The custom of ostracising is of 
very old staudiug. St. Paul exhorts 
Christians to “boycott” idolaters (2 
Cor. vi. 17); ana the Jews “ boy¬ 
cotted ” the Samaritans. French 

phrases, JJmnnvr une boutique and Dam- 
tio' une viHe, convey the same idea; and 
the Catholic Church anathematises and 
interdicts freely. 

“One word as to tbc way in wliich n man sbould 
be buycotti'd. When any man bas token a farm 
from which a tenant has bceu evicted, or is a 
Kiwblier, let e\ eryone in the parish turn his imek 
on liini I tla^e no cnnimiinication with him ; have 
no dealings with him. Yon need never say an 
unkind Word to him ; l>iit never say unythina at 
all to him. If yon iiinst meet him in fair, walk 
away from him silently, Do him no violence, but 
liaio no de^mu'B with him. T.et every niari's 
diHir be clolW asitmst him , and make him fool 
hiiiiselt a ttttoiiffer and a castaway in his own 
noiglibourliood,'— Jiflloii, M.t‘. {Speech to the 
LfUttl League, Feh. 1 h8I1. 

Boyle Controversy. A book-battle 
between the Hon. Charles Boyle, third 
Earl of Orrery, and the fauious Bentley, 
respectiug the UptoHen of Vhal'ans. 
Charles Boyle edited the Epistles of 
D/talaris in lG9o. Two yours later 
Bentley published his celebrated Dis¬ 
sertation, to prove that the epistles were 
nut written till the second century after 
Christ instead* of six centuries hefuro 
that epoch. lu 1699 ho published an¬ 
other rejoinder, and utterly aunihilated 
the Boyleists. 

Bosrls'k Law. “The volume of a 

S as is inversely as the jiressure.” If we 
oublc the pressure on a ^as, its volume 
is reduced to ono-holf; if quadruple 
the pressui-e, it will bo reduced to one- 
fourth; and so on; so called from the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. (1627-1691.) 


B<^le Leotnres. Eight ^ermous a 
'ear in defence of Christianity, founded 
ly the Hon. Robert Boyl^ 

Bos. Charles Diclcens (1812-1870). 


•' B'is, my signature In the UoriHnfi Chronicle,'' 
be tells us, “ was the mcknanie of a not child, a 
ymingcr hruUier, whom I had dnhlied Moses, In 
iMmour (if the V'cnr o/ Waktifteld, which, Iming 
prunounoed Botes, ^ot sUortened into Dot, 

** Who the dickens * Bo*' could Im 
Panbis nwny a learned elf; 

But time revealed the mjjitery, , • 

For ‘ Bv ’ appeared as Uickras' self." 

Spi^im ta tSs Carthusian, 


James Boswell, the bio- 
grapj^er of Dr. Johnson (1740-1795). 

Bra1m&90ime. A Bel^n patriotic 
song, composed in the revolution of 1830, 
and so named from Brabant, of which 
Brussels is the chief city. 

Brabatt9osia. Troops of adventurers 
and bandits, who made vfar a tcade 
and lent themselves for money to any- 
oqp who would pay them; so called 
from Brabant, their great nest. (Twelfth 
century.) 

• Brace. The Trace Tavern, south¬ 
east comer of King’s Bench ; origitiitHy 
kept by two brothers named Partridge, 
t.e. a brace of birds. 


Brace of Shakes. In a brace of 
shakes. Veiy soon. {See Snakes.) 
Similar phrases are: In the twinkling 
of an eye.” {See Eyk.) “In the 
twinkling of a bed-post.” {See Bed¬ 
post.) 

Bradamant or Sister 

of Rinaldo, in Ariosto’s Orlando F/irioso. 
She is represented os a most wonderful 
Christian Am'nzou, possessed of an iiTC- 
sistible spear, which unhorsed every 
kuight that it touched. The same 
character ^pears in the Orlando luna- 
mora'to of Bojardo. 


Bradohaw'a Guide was' started in 
1839 by George Bradshaw, pnntcr, ip 
Manchester, ^fhe Monthly Uttido was 
first issued in December, 1841, aijd con-, 
sisted of thirty-two pages, giving tables 
of forty-tm-ee lines of English railway. 


Bradwardine (jSoAc), The daughter 
of Baron Bradwardiue, and the heroine 
of Scott’s Waverley. She is in fove with 
Waverley, and ultimately marries * 


Brag. A game at cards: so called 
because the players brag of them cards 
to induce the company to make bets. 
The principal sport of the game is occn- 
(donra by any player bragying that he 
holds a better l»na than tlie rest of the 
y, which is declared by saying “1 
and stating a sum of money on. 
thelssue. {Moyh^ 

J^rag is m gtSo^ deg, Mrf Moldfast is a 
better. Talking is all very well, but doing 
is far better. 

Jeyik Brag. A vulmr, pretentions 
braggart, who gets into aristof^-atic 
society, where hU vulgarity %tanas out 
in strong relief. The character is in 
Theodor^ook’s novel of the same name. 

'%e was a sort of lUemry Jack Brag.’*—T. Ji. 
BvfUhkt 
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Braggado’o]ii<». A braggart. One 
wbo is verjr valiant witb his touguf, but 
a great coward at heart. A barking dog 
that bites not. The character' is from 
Spenser’s Faerie Queem, and a type of 
the “ Intemperance of the Tongue.” 
After a time, like the jackdaw in bor¬ 
rowed plunges, Bra|^;aaochio is stripped 
of •all his “glories”: his shield is 
claimed by Siz^ Mor'inel; his lady is 
proved by the golden girdle to be the 
false Florimel; his horse is claimed by 
Sir Quyou; Talus shaves off hia beard 
und scourges his squire; and the prg- 
tonder sneaks oft amidst the jeers of J 
everyone. It is thought that the poet 
had Felipe of Spain in his eye when ho 
drew this character. {Faerie Queene, iii. 

8, 10 ; V. 3.) 

Bra'gi. Son^f Odin and Frigga, 
According to Scandinavian mythology, 
he was the inventor of poetry; but, 
unlike Apollo, ho is always represented 
as an old man with a long white beard. 
His wife was Iduna. 

Bragi’s Apples. An instant cure of 
weariness, decay of power, ill temper, 
and failing health. These apples were 
inexhaustible, for immediately one was 
eaten its place was supplied by luiother. 

BragTs Story. Always enchanting, 
but never coming to an end. 

“ But I have made my story Ituiigr enongii; If 1 
Riy nioru, > ou niay fancy that It isBrngi who has 
comeaUKiuf; toil,and that ho has entered on hm 
^endless |tory.”—AVarv; iteroea a/Atgartl, i». sa4. 

Bragmar’do. When Gargautua took 
the bells of Ndtre Dame os Paris to 
hang about tiie neck of his horsey the 
citizens sent Bmgmardo to him with a 
remonstrance. (JRahelaia: Garganiua 
> and Paniag'ruel,) 

Brabma {Indian), Tlie self-existing 
and invisible Creator of the universe ; 
represented with four heads looking to 
the four comers of the world. The 
divine triad is Brahma, Yishuu, and 
Siva. 

Brakim. One of the three bei^ 
created by Qod to assist in the oreatioa 
of the world. The Bndfiuius claim him 
*as the founder of their religtous i^stem. 


Brasnble A test'. 

benevolent, country-squire, in ^^lett’s 
novel of Jhtmplirei/ Clinker. Golman. 
has introduced the same character os 
Sir Eobert Bramble'in his Poor Gentle- 
man. Sboridou’s “Sir Anthony Abso¬ 
lute ” is of the same^ype. 

‘'A'n't 1 a l)aronet? Sir llot>ert Bramblo at 
Blachlj<'rry Hall, In the county of Kent? 'Tls 
time you should know It, tor you have been my 
cluinsv, two-ilstcd AHU't'de-cbainhre these thirty 
years."*—TVie Poor Usntlemav, ill. 1. 

Bnm. If not Bran, it is Bran's 
brother. If not the real “ Simon Pure,” 
it is just as good. A complimentary 
expression? Bi'an was Fingal’s dog, a 
mighty favourite. 

Braa-nevk or Brand-new. (Anglo- 
Saxon, brand, a torch.) Fire new. 
Shakespeare, in Love's Labour Lost, i. 1, 
says, “ A man of fire-new words.” And 
again in Twelfth Ntaht, iii. 2, “Fire- 
new from the mint ’’; and again in 
King Lear, v. 3, “Fire-new fortune”; 
and again in Biehard ILL, act i. 3, 
“Your flre-new stamp of honour is 
scarce cuiTOnt.” Originalljf^ppUed to 
metals and things manufactured in 
metal which shine. Subsequently ap¬ 
plied generally to things quite new. 

Broad. The Clicquot brand, etc., the 
best brand, etc. That is the merchant’s 
or excise mark branded on the article 
itself, the vessel which contains the 
article, the wrapper wliich covers it, tlio 
cork of the bottle, etc., to guarantee its 
being genuine, etc. Madame Clicquot, 
of champagne notoriety, died in iBiiG. 

He has ti \$ brand of vtiytin in his louhs. 
It was once customary to brand the 
cheeks of felons with an F. The custom 
wa.s abolished by law in 18‘22. 

Brandenhurg. Confession of Bran¬ 
denburg. A formulary or confession of 
faith drawn up in the city of Branden¬ 
burg, by ooder of the elector, with the 
view of reconciling the tenets of Lutliei' 
with tiiose of Calvin, and to put an end 
to the disputes occasioned by the con¬ 
fession of Augsburg. 

Brui’diaiart, in Orlando Furioso, is 
Orlando’s brother-in-law. 


“ WfiAte’er in India boWs the miged name 
Of piety or bm, tbe Hntimm* claim: 

I n wildest ntnais, -rain and painful, lost, 
Brahma, tbeir funnder, as a gnd tbey (>oaat." 

Camoeat! fjmkM, oO|^ i II. 

Bnbh'mL One of tiie three goddess- 
danghterffpf Vishnu, representiiig ” crea¬ 
tive energy.” 


Braadott, the Juggler, lived in the 
reign of Henry VlII. 

Braadoiw. Lighted torches. Dom¬ 
inica fk brandontbus (St. Valentine’s 
Dajf), when bovs used to fany about 
brandoDs (Cupid’s torches). » 


BniliittlB. Aworsbipipwcit^***'^^ Broady i« Latin finr Goceo. Here 
the highest «i8te in the i^jrstatn of Hin- a pun between anser, a goose, and 
duism, and of the priestly order. answer, to reply. What is the Latin for 
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goose? Answer \ameA brandy. (Sec 
Tace the Latie foe Candle.) 

Brandy Nan. Queen Anne, who 
was very fond oi brandy (166J, 1702- 
1714). On tho statuo of Queen Anne 
in Sfc. Paul’s Chunrhyard a wit wrote— 

‘‘ Itniiuly Nail, Ilrandy Nitn, left in tlic Uirdi, 

Her face to the gin-BtJo|i, her liacit to tUe 
fliiircU." 

A “gin palace” used to stand at the 
south corner of iSt. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Brangbtona • Vulgar, malicious, 
j oalous women. The cliaractnrs are taken 
from Miss Burney’s novel called Evelina. 
One of tho brothers is a Cockney snob. 

Brank. A gag for scnUls. (Dutch, 
prrtwy, a fetter; German, Gaelic, 

hrmras, a kind of pillory.) 

Braaenose (Oxford). Over tho gate 
is a brass nose, the arms of tho college ; 
but the word is a corruption of brasen- 
hnix, a brasserie or brewhouso. (Latin, 
brasin’uon.) 

Brass^ Imiiudence. A lawyer said 
to a troublesome witness, ” Why, man, 
you have bras-s enough in your head to 
‘make a teakettle.” “And you, sii’,” 
replied the witness, “ liuve water enough 
in yours to fill it.” 

N uiipsou Brass. A knavish attorney; 
servile, affecting sympathy, but making 
his clients his lawful prey. (Dlekcns: 
Old Curiosity Shop.) 

Brat. A child ; so called from the 
Welsh, brat, a child’s pinafore; and brat 
is a contractioB of brattarh, a cloth, also 
a staudard. 

iinii must rriiairtu tin? liratUcli nf Liiii 
ll'llM'.”- Sl'ItV. 

' O li>i'iip| ' <1 iKiiiHi'Iiiild lit till' L<n’,l' 

O AIjinliMin's Iti.us: O Ih-immI nt liIcB^ril sopil' " 
(•iincoiiiiif; He I‘ro/unUit, 

Brave. The Brave. 

Alfonso IV. of Portugal*(1290, 1324- 

i:!.)?). 

John Andr. van der Mersch, patriot. 
The brace Fleming (1734-1792). 

Bravery. Finery is tlie French hrarc~ 
rie. The French for courage fi hramnre. 

“ Wbat woman In tho city do I namo 
When that I say the city woiiUn iienra 
Tho oust of princes on iiif worthy sbonldcrs ? 
Who can cciiue In and say that I mean her ? . , . 
Or wliat is bo of ImscBt function 
That says his bravery is not of my cost ?” 

/ilMke*ttetire; As You. Like It, ii. 7, 

Invest of the Brave. Maitahal 
Noy. So called by the troopa of Fried- 
loud ( 18 ff 7 ), on account orhis fearless 
bravery. Napoleon said of h^, •* IhMt 
man is a lioa^’ Q 769 - 1815 .)’ 


Brawn. The test of the brawn^a head. 
A little boy one day came to the court of 
King Arthur, and, drawing his wand 
over a boar’s bead, declared, ” Tltero’s 
never a cuckold’s knife can carve this 
head of brawn.” No knight in tho 
court except Sir Cradock was able to 
accomplish tho feat. (Percjy's Eeliques.) 

Bray. (See Vioae.)^ 

''Brazen A^e. The age of war and 
violence. It tollowed the silver age. 

“To tins next oanie in course the briizen snt'\ 

A warlike ogsiwinBr, prompt to bloodj nw^o, 

Nrtt impious yet. Hard Btenl HiiC(.oe(le<l t.lion, 
I. And Btuljbornas thii metal were tUo njon." 

Dryiien: Uetiimnrpliosvs.l. 

Brazen-fiaeed. Bold (in a bad sense), 
without shame. 

“ What a brazen-faced varlet art thou ' ’’ 

Sliakesp^mrc ; Kiiia Lear, ii. 2. 

Brazen Head. The following aro 
notedOneby Albertus Magnus, which 
cost him thirty years’ labour, and was 
broken into a thousand pieces by Thomas 
Aqui nas, his disciple. On© by Friar 
Bacon. 

" Ilicon trembled for tiia brazen head." 

Pope! Daneiad, in. HU. 

" Quoth he, ‘ My bead's not made of hmss, 

AS Friar Dacou's noildie ivas.”’ 

S. Butler; Hudibrns, ii. 3. 

The brazen bead of the Marquis do 
Ville'na, of Spain. 

Another by a Polander, a disciple of 
Escotillo, an Italian. 

? It was said if Bacon heard his head 
speak he would succeed; if not, li^ would 
fail. Miles was set to watch, and while 
Bacon sldtot the Head spoko thrice: 
‘'Tinie is”; half an hour later it said, 
“Time was.” In,another half-hour it 
said, “Time’s past,” fell down, and was 
broken to atoms. Byron refew to this 
logoud. 

“ Like Friar Daenn's brazen bead, I'l o apokcu, 

‘ Time is,’' Time was,’ ‘ Time’s past.'" 

Dow/ min, f. 317. 

Brazen Head. A g^antic head kept 
in the castle of the giant Fer'ragus, of 
Portugal, It was omniscient, and told 
those who -eozmiltod it- whatever they 
required to know, pasL present, or to 
oofl^. ( Vaht^ne Omn.) 

Bnurai ztiok to an 

assertion Ifooivit^ It to be wrong; to 
outface in a sliwaiel^ manner; to dis- 
regaid public opinion. 

, moaning ereeha or atnall 
haya, u to be foimdi In fudges V. 17. 
Deborah, con^dainikiig ot the mbes w’ho 
refused to hot In her war with 
SifKra, .BenlNm oontmued in his 
sheepfolds, uile^ remained beyond 
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Jordan, Dan in shi 2 )s, and Ariier in his 
breaches, tljat is, creeks on the ^tea* 
shore. 

Bread. To break bread. To partake 
of food. Common in Scr^ture langu¬ 
age. Breaking of bread. TneEnchanst. 

“They cantiniied ... in breaking of bread, Hud 
iu id-iiyerd."—Acts ii. 4S; and again verse 46. 

Bread. II« took bread and salt, i.e. 
he took his oatft Bread and salt were 
formerly eaten when an oath was takefi. 

Oast thy bread upofi the waters: for thou 
shalt fitid' it after many days (Eccles. 
xi. 1). When the Nile overflows itf 
banka the weeds perish and the soil is 
disintegrated. The vice-seed being cast 
into the water takes root, and is round 
in due time growing in healthfxd vigour. 

Don't gmrrel with your bread and 
butter. Don’t foolishly give up the 
pursuit by which you earn your living. 

To know which side one's bread is 
buttered. To be mindful of one’s own 
interest. 

To take the bread out of one's mouth. 
To forestall another; to say something 
which another was on the point of 
saying; to take away another’s liveli¬ 
hood. {See under 

Bsead-1»a8ket(0»e’«), The stomach. 

Bread and Cbeeae. The barest 
necessities of life. 


‘Break {To). To become a bankrupt. 
(See Bankrupt.) 

To break a bond. To dishonour it. 

To break a journey. To stpp before 
the {oumey is accomplished. 

To break a mattei' to a person. To be 
the first to impart it, and to do so 
^cautiously and by piecemeal. 

7b break bread. To partake of the 
Lord’s Sapper. 

** I'pan the first diiy of the week, wkea the 
discipieK cHine togetiier tc break tiresd, Paul 
proacbert to them."—Acts xx. 7. 


To break one's fast. To take food 
after long abstinenbe^ to eat erne’s 
breakfast after the night’s fast. 

To break one'i neeh, .,To dislocate the 
bones of one’s neck. « 

• To break on thg wheel. Td torture one 
on a wltad’V'bjr Ijreakti^ tite'long 
hones with an ironvhaw Qm Ooup D£ 
OsiOE.) 

To break a butket^y m a wheeL To 
employ sup^abnnd^t eftdrt in ^ ac> 
oompkshnmt of di nnddl.Biaittw . 

** tetire w kiss'Lean ftti, 

To break out o/beundi^ 
the prescribed himte.' 


Break Cknrer (7b). To start fortii 
from a hiding-place. 

Break Deiwa (7b). To lose all 
control of one’s feelings. 

Break Faltk (7b). To violate one’s 
word or pledge. • 

Bresdc Oroniid (7b). To commeuco 
a new project. As a settler does. 

Break la (7b). To interpose a re¬ 
mark. To train a horse to the s.'idrlln nr 
to booness. 

Break of Day. Day-break. 

"’At hmik of Otty 1 will cciiic tc thee Hsniii," 
Wordsworth: Vet Lamb, stauzA 1.1. 

Break the loo (7b). To prepare 
the way; to cause the stiffness and re¬ 
serve of intercourse with a stranger to 
relax; to iiniiart to another bit by bit 
distrossing news or a delicate subject. 

Break your Back (7b). Make you 
bankrupt. The metaphor is from carry¬ 
ing burdens on the back. 

Break up Bousekeeptnu^T’c). To 

discontinue keeping a soparatonouse. 

Break with One {To). To cease 
from intercourse. 

" What (.-HtiBc luvvc I giien him to break with 
me ?Ptoroiice Morreat. 

Breakers Ahead. Hidden danger 
at hand. Breakers in the open sea 
always announce sunken rocks, sand- 
banlu), etc. 

Breaking a Stick. Part of the 
marriage ceremony of the Aineneaii 
Indians,' as brealciug a^wine-glass is 
pai't of tlkfj marriage ceremony of the 
Jews. ■ {Lady Augusta Haiuitton : Mar- 
uage Mites, etc., 292, 298.) 

In one of Baphael’s pictures we see 
an unsuccessful suitor of the Virgin 
]!^ry breaking his stick. This alludes 
to the legend that the several suitors 
were each fh bring an almond stick, 
which was to be laid up iu the sanctuoi’y 
over-night, and the owner of the stick 
which budded was to bo accounted the 
suitor which God apjiroved of. It was 
thus thattfosmih became the husband 
of Mary. {rsetido-Matthew's Oospel, 
40,410 • 

In Florenoe is a* picture in which the 
rejected suitors break their sticks on 
Joseph’s back. 

Bffiaat. 7b make a clean breast of it. 
To make a fuU confession; concealing 
nothing. 

9r#atli. All in a breath. Without 
takiug breath. iLa,^,contintniiepiriiu.) 
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It taken away one's breath. The nows 
is so astounding it causes one to hold his 
hreath with surprise. 

Out of hreath. Panting from exer¬ 
tion ; temporarily skort of breath. 

Sai'e your hrath to cool your porndye. 
Don't talk to me," it is only wasting 
your breath. 

" Vdii iiiiglit liH\ (' sa\ C(] your lircatli t,o cool j our 
j'oTridge.”- Vr». OanKcll: LMic Marnh (tCni 111). 

To catch one's breath. To check sud- 
deuly the free act of breathing. 

“ ‘ I spo lier,' replied I, patching iiiy breath witli 
joy.”—iVi/g. Marri/at; Veter .iimple. 

lo hold one's breath. Voluntarily to 
cease breathing for a time. 

7h take breath. To cease for a little 
time from some exertion in order to 
recover from exhaustion of breath. 

Under one's breath. In a whispor or 
undertone of voice. 

Breathe. To breathe one's last. To 
die. 

Br^obe t^e Boland. A deoji defile 
in the croilfi'of the Pyrenees, some throe 
hundred feet in width, between two ]>re- 
eipitoiiH locks. The legend is that lio. 
land, the paladin, cleft the rock in two 
with hi.s sword Durnndal, when ho was 
set upon hy the (iascons at Iloncos- 
valles. 

” Then would I acek tlio I'yrpiipiiti hrp.'icli 

Whli li llolaiul <'lo\u with huge two iiiiiidod 
Biviij.” Wtndsworth. 

Breeohea. To wear the breeches. Said 
of a woman who usurps the prerogative 
of her hushouij. Similar to The grey 
mare m the better horse. {See Grky.) 

The phrase is common to the French, 
Dutch, Germans, etc., as Elle ports Ics 
hram. Die rromo die hosen anhaben. 
Sic hat die Hbseti. 

Breeohes Bible. {See Bible.) 

u 

Breeze. House.sweepiugs, as fluff, 
dust, ashes, and so on, thrown as refuse 
into the dust-bin, Wc generally limit 
the meaning now to small ashes and 
cinders u.sed for coals in burning bricks. 
The word is a corruption of tMe French, 
dShris (rubbish, or rather the part broken 
or rubbed off by wcaj, tdhr, and stress 
of weather). The French, braise^ older 
form brese.f means small coke or charcoal. 

The Breeze-Jly. The gad-fly; so called 
from its sting. (Auglo-Sazou, hrime; 
Gothic, hry^ a sting.) ■ 

Breeze. A ^utle wind or gale. 
(French, br'm, a breeze.) Figuratively; 
a slighf^ualtfel. 


BreldabUk [wide - shininy'l. The 
palacp of Baldur, which stood in the 
JSdilky Way. {Scandinavian mythology.) 


Breanue. A Latin foim of the 
Kymric word Jirenhm (a war-chief). 
In times of dabger the Druids appointed 
a brenn to lead the confederate tribes to 
battle. 


Brent. Without a ta-inkle. Burns 
sa^ of John Anderson, in his prime of 
life, his “locks were like the raven," 
and his “honnio brow was- brent" 
(without a wrinkle). 

' Brent-gooee {A). Properly a brant- 
yoose, the branta hemicla, a brownish- 
grey goose of the genus branta. 

“ Eor the people of the village 
Saw the (luck of brant with w'oiider ” 
Lunafellow; Utaiealhac part x> i. stanza 3s, 

Brent-bill means the eyebrows. 

Looking or gazing from under brent- 
hilt. In Devonshire means “frowning 
at one; " and in West Cornwall to bread 
moons to wrinkle the brows. It is very 
remarkable that the word should have 
such opposite meanings. 

Brentford. Like the two kings of 
Brentford smellitig at one nosegay. Said 
of persons who wore once rivals, ‘but 
have become reconciled. The allusion 
is to on old farce called The Rehearsal, 
by the Duke of Buckingham. “ The 
two kings of Brentford outer hand in 
hand," and the actors, to heighten the 
ahsu^ity, used to make them enter 
“ smelling lit one nosegky " (act ii, 8.2). 

Breeeomnke^, or Brest-snimner. 
(French, sommier, a Imtel or bressummer.) 
A beam supporting the whole weight of 
the building above it; as, the beam over 
a shop-front, the beam extending over 
an opening through a wall when a 
communication between two contiguous 
rooms is required. Sometimes these 
beams suppon a large su]>er8tructuTe. 
(The word bress, brest, or breast, in car¬ 
pentry, meabs a rafter, and the German 
brettziza. plank.) 

Brztwalda {mlet' ^ Britain). The • 
chief of the kings of the heptarchy who 
exorcised a Certain undefined power over 
the other rulers; somethfhg fike that of 
Hugu^ Cap'ot over his peers. 

“Tbe (ifflcs of JBretwahla, n kind of elective 
rbleftainsblp, of sU Srltain,>)&a bold hy sex emt 
Nortbumbruin IdngB, In '■accession," — im’le : 
SiioUsh Tongue, p. A 

Brevet Beak is rank one degree 
hi^er tb&n voor pay. Thus, a brevet- 
major has we title of major, hut the 
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pay of captain. (Freuob, hrectt, a 
putcut, a concession.) ^ 

Breviary* An epitome of the old 
oiilcQ of matins and lauds for daily 
service in the Boman Catholic Church. 
Tho lireviory contains the daily Divine 
Office,’' which those in orders in the 
Catholic Church am bound to recite. 
The uhice cons^ts of points, collects, 
readings from Scripture, and tho life^f 
some saint or saints. 

Brew. • Umo »ie a glass of grog, %,e, 
mix QUO for me. Jireto tm a cup qf test, 
i.i*. make one for me. TAe tea ts set to 
brew, i.e. to draw. The general moaning 
of the word is to boil or mix; the re- 
stiicted meaning is to make malt liquor. 

Brower. The J^ewei’of Ghent. James 
van Artevclde. (Fourteenth century.) 

It may here be remarked that it is a 
great error to derive proper names of 
auy .anti([uity from modern words of a 
siu'iilar sound or spelling. As a rule, 
very few ancient names are the names 
of trades; and to suppose that such 
words as Bacon, Hogg, and Pigg refer 
to sw'iiiehcrds, or Claiter, Sillier, Tanner, 
Itiugor, and Bottles to handicrafts, is 
u great mistake. A few examples of a 
more scieutifle derivation will suffice for 
uhiiit:— 

Bbewkr, This name, which exists in 
Franco as Bruhicit) and Brugiire, is not 
derived from the Saxon hrivoan (to brew), 
"but the French hrugh'e (heath), and is 
about tiintamounhto tho Gemtan ‘‘ Flan* 
tagenet” {broom-plant). {See Bymer’s 
Fmdera, William I.) 

Bacox is from the High German 
. verb bagan (to fight), and means tile 
iigliter.’’ 

Pioo and Bioo are from tile old High 
Gorman piehan (to slash). 

Hooo is the Anglo-Saxon' hgge 
(scholar), from the verb hogais (to 
study). In some cases it may be from 
the German hoch (high). 

Bottle is the A^o-Saxon Bod'-el 
(little envoy). Korse, bddi; Danish, 
Jnut. • 

Gaiteb is the Saxon Gaid^er (the 
darter). Celtio, imr yiMvf. 

MiLLEB is the old Koxse, tnelia, our 
mill and inaul, and meatui a mauler ” 
or “fighter.” • 

Bi^oes is the Anglo-Saxon hring gar 
(the mailed warrior). 

Smith is the man who smites. 

Tamhkb (GaRnam Timber, ^ G«r- 
. man JDamgam^ is the |]iaiie-Gk>th. • 

This list might easily be extended. 


Brlar'OM or Mgtfon. A giant wr.h 
fifty heads and a hundred hands. Homer 
says the gods called him BriaFeos, but 
men called him .^ge^ii. {Jliad, i. 403.) 

“ Not he wbii ririiudisljeil in Inn liundred taandt 

Uin flfey Hwordnnnd nlileldn In Mghc, 

Ceuld have surpabsetr the fierce Arganica* 
Uliglit." 

3'iu«o.' Jerusalem Delivered, Ixwlc \li. 

The Briareus of languages. Cardinal 
Mezsofanti, who know mty-eight dif¬ 
ferent tongues. Byron called hija “ a 
walking {lolyglot; a monster of lan¬ 
guages ; a Briareus of parts of speech.” 
n7f4-184(1.) Generally pronounced 
Bri'-a-ruce. 

Bold Bnnrens. Handel (168.5-1756). 

Srlar-root Pipe. A pipe made from 
the root-woodof the large heuth(ij’«y^ir), 
which grows in the south of France. 

Brlbo'oi. Inhabitants of part of 
Berkshire and the adjacent counties 
referred to by Ccesar in his Common- 
iarics. 

Brlo-hr-brao. Oddsaan^ ends of 
cuTiositltiS. In French, a vutrehand de 
bric-d-brac is a seller of rubbish, as old 
nails, old screws, old hinges, and other 
odds and ends of small value; but we 
employ the phrase for odds and ends of 
vertu. {Jineoler in^ archaic French 
means Fatre toute espece de metier, to he 
Jack of all trades. Brae is tho ricochet 
of brie, OH fiddle-faddle and scores of 
other double words in English.) 

“ A man with a iHission fur l)ric-n-linic Is 
a1wa,> s stuinhling iwernntnjiKVhrcnaeB, Intaglios, 
iiioaiics. and (luggers of tlio tTiiiC of BeH\ciiuto 
C'alliiii.’—.l/drlc/i.' Mtet MehaUtbk’s Hon, clmi>. II. 

Brick. * A regular brick. A jolly 
good fellow. (CJompare r«rpaY(iii/o« awjp; 
“square”; and “four-square to all 
the winds that blow.”) 

“A fellow .j^ke nobiHiy else, nii<1, in lln(‘, a 
hrlcic."—tfeortre MUut: Daniel Deemuin, hook 11. 
ohNi), 16. 

Briok-and-mortar Franchise. A 

Chartist plirase for the j£10 liousehold 
system, now abolished. 

Biiokdasta The 63rd Foot; so 
called from the brickdust-red colour of 
their forings. Also called Five-and- 
thre'pennies, a play cm the number and 
daily pay of the ensigns. 

Now called the Irt battalion of the 
“lihig’B Shrophire Light Infantry.” 
The 2nd battaUon is the old §5tlv 

*Brlck4ea. Theinfenorleavpof the 
tea-plant mixed witii sbeefl’s blood auu 
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8 remed into cubes; the ordinary drink of 
IS common people south of Moscow. 

“Tlie Tartar4 Bwill a li<irrn>1e thick aitd 
Blab, of bnclctea, suet, wtU, pej^r, ttud Btitfur, 
boiltKl in a chaldron (sic).'’—T /m Haily Telegraph, 
Friday, Oclolier Kith, iwa. 

Bride. The bridal wreath is a relic of 
the eoro'na mejjtia’li^* used by the Greeks 
and liomans to indicate triumph. 

Bride Cake. A relic of the Bonum 
Ooufarrea'tio. a mode of manmgo prac¬ 
tised by the highest class in Borne. It 
was performed before ten witnesses by 
the JPou'tifex Mox'imus, and the con¬ 
tracting parties mutually partook of a 
cake made of salt, water, "and flour 
(far). Only those born in such wedlock 
were eligible fur the liigh sacred offices. 

Bride or Wedding Favonra repre¬ 
sent the true lover's hvtof, and symbolise 
union. 

Bride of Aby'dos. Zuleika, daughter 
of Uiaffir, Pacha of Aby'dos. As she 
was never wed, abc should bo called the 
affianced or betrothed. (Byron.) 

Bride wf Lammermoor. Lucy 
Ashtuu. (Scott TBride of Lainmerinoor.) 

Bride of the Sea. Venice; so called 
from the ancient ceremony of tlio Doge, 
who threw a I'iug into tlie Adriatic, 
saying, “Wo wed thee, O sea, in token 
of perpetual domination.” 

Bridegroom is the old Dutch aoin 
(a young man). Thus, Gruoni of the Stole 
is the young man over the wardrobe. 
Groom, an ostler, is quite another word, 
being tlio Persian yanna (a keeper of 
horses), unless, ^ideed, it is a ooutractod 
form of stablo-groum (stable-boy). Tlie 
Anglo-Sarou Bryd-gnuia (guma — man) 
comused with yrooin, a laci? 

Brldogroom’e Men. In the Roman 
inurnage bv roiifarreatw, the bride was 
led to the Pou'ti'fex Max'imus by bache¬ 
lors, but was conducted home4>y married 
iiiea. Pulydore Virgil says tliat a married 
man prei^dod the bride on her return, 
bearing a vessel of gold and silver. (See 
IhtiBi'. Caxe.) 

BrldewelL The city B^ridewell, 
Bridge Street, Blaokfriars, was built over 
a holy urell of medical waiar, called St. 
Bride’s Well, where Vas founded a 
hospital for the poor. After the Be- 
formation,' Edward VL chartered this 
hospital to the city. Christ Church- was 

r u to the education of the youn^; 

Thomas’k Hospital to the care of 
the si<^; and Bridewell was made a 
pttiitmtiary for unruly appreatioe»> 
g'nd Togrante.* 


Bridge of. Gold. According to a 
German tradition, Charlemague'e spirit 
oroBsd) the Rhine on a golden bridge at 
Bingen, in seasons of plenty, to bless 
the vineyards and cornfields. 

“ Tliou BtHudBBt, like imperial Ctaarleinasac, 
Upon tliy briiige at ffuld.” 

Ldng/eUow: 

Made a bridge of gold for him ; i.r. 
enablmg a man to retreat from a foAse 
position without loss of dignity. 

Bridge of Jebeiuuuii. (6 WSebat.) 

Bridge of Slglui, wliioh connects the 
palace of the Doge with tkostafe prisons 
of’Venice. Over this bridge tlie state 
^prisoners were conveyed from the judg¬ 
ment-hall to the place of execution. 

“ T Htodd in Venice, on the nrid«e of Higlm, 

A palace and a priBon on each uaud." 

Jigron; Chude Baralii'ePUgmaage, i\. 1. 

V Waterloo Bridge, ^n London, used, 
some years ago, when suicides wore 
frequent there, to be called 7'he Bridge 
of Sighs. 

Bridgewater Troatioes. Insti¬ 
tuted by the Bev. Francis Henry Eger- 
toii, Earl of Bridgewater, in 1825. He 
left the interest ot £8,000 to be given to 
the author of the best treatise on “ 'L'iie 
power, wisdom, and goodneas of God,«i 
us manifested in creatmm” Eight are 
published by the following gentlemen *— 
a) The Rev. Df. Chalmere, (2) Dr. 
John Kidd, (3) the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
(4) Sir Charles Bell, (o) Dr. Peter M.. 
Roget, (6) the Bev. Dr. Buckland, (7) 
the Bev. W. Kirby, and (8) Dr. William , 
Front. 

Bridle. *To bite on %he bridle is to 
suffer great hardships. The bridle was 
an instrument for punishing a scold; 
to bite on the bridle is to suffer this 
punishment. 

Bridle B.oad or Way. A way for a 

ridiug-horse, but not fora horse and cart. 

Bridle up (To). In French, se 
rengorger, to draw in the »ffiin and toss 
the head bade in scorn or pride. The 
metaphor is to a horse pulled up sud¬ 
denly and sharply.' 

^Mdlegoese yfmhe), or Bridoie, who 
decided the causes brought to,him by 
the throw of dice. (Bedielaia: Gtirfantna 
and Pantaffhtl^ ^ ‘..t 

Bridport. ' Stabb^ with ^ Brid/iort 
daggertA.e. hanged. Bridport^ in Dorset- 
shu-e, was once famous loir its hempen 
goods, and monopolised the majgufaoture 
of ro^, cables, and ^ieikUpg the 
Britimnavy. The hejegman^s rope being 
mode at Hridncsri gave biBtk to the 
proverb, Worthia.) 
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iZsfh). i&ftUomm) 

pxt^ierly mgana a ii^ditioua 
feUow. The J9fn«aiiiA were light-arnia^ 
ineffoUtf tzoope^like the Bada-lBazofidai, 
and like them were addict to maraud¬ 
ing. Hie Fre 0 OMt^wnitiot France were 
Bneande. (Italiao, briamte. eeditioue: 
driffa, vuiaiioe.) 

• Brt|nMi4iiM>. The armour of a 
hrigaxid, emuMing of amall plates of 
iron on ouilted and oore^ Vith 
leather, nemp, or something of the kind. 

Brlgluattaa (3 syl.) or Henmphrodxte 
£r\g. A two-rmastod remel with a hr{g!8 
foremast and a schooner’s mainmasc! 
{I)ana*$ Mmmky A pirate 

vessel. 

Bright’s IMseass. A d^ueratlon 
of the tissues ^ the kidi^s into fat, 
first investigatw by Dr. Bright. The 
patient under this ouease has a flabby, 
uloodleas appearance, is always drowsy, 
and easUy mtigned. 

Brlglaas. The Castilians; so called 
from one of tiieir ancient kmgs, named 
Biiz or Briguh. said by monkuh mbulists 
to be the grandson of Koah. 

"BdwurdaiiS Pedro, atnulotu of fonte . . . 

Thro’ the Seres Brtsuiu hewed their bloudr 
way, * 

TIU la a cold emtnace the nripUoss lay * 

Omtoen*; Litriad, v. 

BrigUado^rot {Sm Hobbe.) 

. BrlUbuit Madman (The). Charles 
XII. of Sweden. (1682«i697-1718.) 

. “Mcedoula’a madman or thd Swede " 

JoHnwm: Vanvtif tf Bumtm Wiahts. 

Brlney or BHag. i’m dt the 6n»y. 
The sea^ which is sw IQm toine. 

^ Bring Abod# (2h). To cause a thing 
to be done. 

Bring Bewa tha Banaa (Zb). To 
cause rapfhrous applause in a &eatre. 

-Bring kda Flay (Zb). To cause to 
act, to set in moth^ 

Bring Baand (Zb). '' To restore to 
consciousness or heum; to cause ime to 
recover [from adt, sd!.> 

Bring Ta To restore to oon- 
Bcionsness; to renaoitofe. Many tdher 
*meaidagl. * < 

Bring «a Banv (Zb}k To cause to 
happen sueaesatolly. 

ta Baak (|b). To detect one 
inamimaka^ ^ ^ 

inSSf w To* osnsOfto 


Brtag to tha Hammar (Zb). To 
offer or sdl by public auction. 

Bring Under (Zb). To bring into 
subjection. • 

Bring Up (Zb). To rear from birth 
or an earfy a^. ^Iso numerous other 
meanings. 


Briotiha (2 ^.). A sort of bun or 
cake common mFi^oe, and now pretty 
generally sold in England. WhenMarie 
Ant(^ette was tallang about the bread 
riots of Paris duri^ the 5ih and 
6th October, 1780, the Duchesse de 
FoUgnao naively exclaimed, ** How is it 
that these silly people are so clamorous 
for breadf when they can bi^ such nice 
brioches for a few sous F ” This was in 

? >irit not ludike the remark of our own 
rincess Cbailotte, who avowed ** that 
she would for her part rather eat beef 
than atan'ef* and wondered that the 
people should be so obstinate as to insist 
upon having bread when it was so 
scarce. 

Brio. D oonte di Ssh Bns, governor 
of the Louvre, was father of Valeo tina, 
and leader of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
saoie. {Meyerbeet'^a Opera: Oh Ugonotti.) 

Brioela ^ The patronynuo 

name of Hippodomla, daughter of 
Briseus (2 syl.). A concubine of Achilles, 
to whom he was greatly attached. 
When Agamemnon was compelled to 

S ive up hiB own concubine, who was the 
aughter of a priest of Apollo, he took 
BrisSis away from AdiUles. This so 
annoyed the hero tiiat«he refused any 
longer to go to battle, and the Greeks 
lost ground daily Ultimately, Achilles 
sent his friend Patroolos to supply his 

g lace. Patrpdos was slaiu, aud Achilles, 
iweriug with rage, rushed to battle, 
slew Hector, and Troy felL 


Bririagffmea. Freda’s necklace 
made W the fairies, freyja her 
husbana Odin in order to obtain this 
necklace; and Odin deserted her because 
her love was changed into vanity. It is 
not posdlile to love Brisinganteu and 
Odin too, for no one can serve two 
masters. • 

As a moral tatt this is excdlent. If 
Freyla personifies “the beauty of the 
year,'* thfm the necklaee means the rich 
ii.ntii|Mn tints and flowers, which (soon 
as Fr^ja puts on) her httsl;|Mid leaves 
hmr—that is, the fertility of thci genial 
yemr is gone away, and winter is at 
land. 

BrMk M % Bm. (/Siw^imtEB.) 

m 
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artoaotliM. A nickname given to 
the advocates of reform in the French 
Bevolution, because th^ were **led 
by the nose” by Jean Piene Brissot. 
Ine party was subsequently called the 
Girondists. 

Bristol Board. A stiff drawing- 
paper, originally mauufaoturedatBristol. 

Bristol Boy {The). Thomas Chat- 
terton the poet (1762-1770). 

“ Tlie inftr\ ellnus hoy, 

The Bleenlem bouI that iwnahod in Iiih iiride." 

WordxvufTtk: Beaututiou and IiidtjietuUrtce. 

Bristol ZMamoads. Brilliant crys¬ 
tals of colourless quartz foiAid in St. 
Vincent's Bock, Cliftou, near Bristol. 

Bristol Fashion (I»). Methodical 
and orderly. More generally “Ship¬ 
shape and Bristol fashion. “ 

“ In the great mnsu moating, October IHtli, 1)W4, 
a route of ahot e throe iiiiiei) whb nimervod in one 
iiulirokcn line. No choorlug dlaturlied the atatoly 
aoleinnityi no one ran to give any direction; no 
uoiee of any kind was heard; hut on, in one un- 
lirolcon lino, steady and stately, marched tbo 
throng in' Bristol fashion.’ "—Davy Betaa, October 
mh, ISM. 

Bristol <jiitllk. Sherry sack, at one 
time given by the Bristol people to their 
friends. 

“This motaphoricnl iiiilk, aliereh) Seres or 
Bberry-Bacic is intended."—; D'oi tiuee. 

Bristol Waters. Mineral waters of 
Clifton, near Bristol, with a temperature 
not exceeding 74*; formerly celebrated 
in cases of pulmonary consumption. 
They are very rarely used now. 

Britain. Bv far the most probable 
derivation of this word is that given by 
Bochort, from ^ho Phcnnician Baraiamc 
(country of tin), contracted into B’ratan’. 
llie Greek Caesttci'idea (tin islands) is a 
translation of Baratonic, once applied to 
the whole known gi'oup, hut now re¬ 
stricted to the Scilly lues. Aristotle, 
who lived some 350 years before the 
Christian era, calls the island lintanuic, 
which is so close to B'ratimie that the 
suggestion of Bochart can scarcely admit 
of a doubt. {Be Mutido, sec. 3.1 

Pliny says, ‘ ‘ Opposite to Celtiberia are 
a number of islands which the Greeks 
called ‘ Cassiterides ’ ** (evidently he 
means the British group). Strabo says 
the CassiteridSs ore situaiied about the 
eame latitude as Britafh. 

OfnU Btitain consists of “Britannia 
IHama** (England), “ Britannia seounda” 
pVailes), and “North Britain’* (Scot- 
buid), luxited under one sway. • 

&tvater Sritahi. The whole British 
empixe. 

BrtfeMUklA. The first known repifi- 
Motation of Britannia ae a female ^ore 


sitting on a globe, leaning with one arm 
on a riiield, and grasping a spear in the 
other *‘hand, is on a Roman coin of 
.^toninus Pius, who died ▲.£. 161. 
The figure reappeared on our copper 
coin in the reign of Charles 11 . , 1665, 
and the model was Miss Stewart, after¬ 
wards created Duchess of Richmond. 
The engraver was Philip Boetier, 1665. 
In 1825 W. Wyon made a new deBign.’ 

" Xhe King’! new medall, whtre, in little, there 
1 b SItb. Stewart’s lace,. . , and a pretty tliiiig it 
Ih, that he shoald choose lier fare to rci>resuiii 
Urilauaia by.’’—/’cpyn’ Dtai-y (S6 Feb.). 

IMrltlab Lion {The). The pugnacity 
/)f the British nation, as opposed to the 
John Bull, which symbolises the sub¬ 
stantiality, solidity, and obstinacy of the 
people, with all ^eir prejudices aud 
national peculiarities. 

I'o rotuse the British ^ion is to flourish 
a red flag in the face of John Bull; to 
provoke him to resistance even to tlie 
point of war. 

“ To twist the lion’s toil ’’ is a favour¬ 
ite phrase and favourite policy with 
some rival unfriendly powers. 

Brlt'omiurt {sweet maid\ {see hclou ). 
Daughter of ^ug Ryenoe of Wales, 
whose desii'e was to be a heroine. She 
is the impersonation of saintly chastity 
and purity of mind. She encounter8*the 
’ ‘ savage^ fierce bandit and mountaineer’ ’ 
without mjury; is assailed by “ h^ and 
unlaid ghost, ^bliu, aud swart fairy of 
the mine,” but “ dariies their brute vio¬ 
lence into sudden sdioration aud^blank, 
awe. ’’ Britonuurt is not the itnpersona-' 
tion of cel^tjaoy, as ah* is in love with 
an unknown hero, but of “virgiu 
purity. ” {Spe/mr Faet'ie Queette, b^k 
lii. Her marriage, book v. 6.) 

" Bhe charmed at once and tamed the heart, 

IncoiiiiKirable Britomart.” JSaM. 

Brlt'miuurtla. A Cretan nymph, 
very fond of the chase. Kinjg Minos fell 
in love with her, and persisted in liis 
advances for nine mouths, when she 
threw herself into the sea. (Cretan, 
iritue-mariis, swi^ maiden.) 

Briton {£il‘e «). Vigoronsly, perse- 
. — « k - ^ Bnt 

to with indolttHable courage. “ To* 
work like luBHton” is^ ivoikhardand 
perseverhimy. Ckirtam%» without the 
slightest flatty, dogged eorrage and 
perseueranM am the stroiqr oharaoteris- 
iios of Jdbh Bolt, A siiuilar phrase is 
“To fight like ol^jan.*' ^ • 

Brlttanari,' 27W damsel ^ Briitattff. 
Seanora. dsnUjhtMr of Geoffrey, eeoond 
800 of H&utar IjU» Xhm ot'BngiaDd and 
Bake ef Bpttenyi At' ^ deatir t4 
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Princa Arthur she was ths real heir to 
the crown, but John confined %er in the 
castle cd Bristol ^ death (1241). 

Broaolk To broach a new su^eet. 
To start one in oonveraation. The ollu- 
siou is to beer tubs. Zf one is fiat, 
auotheMnust be tap]^. A broach is a 
peg or pin, and to proach a cask is to 
bore a hole<ln the top for the vent-peg. 

“ I did hroMCh tlila businon to your toli^nesR.” 

Skakttpeare 1 lleuru VIU., ii. 4. 

• BikmmI m liOBg. *Ti« about as broad 
ns it t» Img. One way or tho*other 
would bring about the same result. • 

Bread Arrew on Oovemmont stores. 
It was the cognisance of Henry, Viscount 
Sydney, Earl of Uomuey, master-general 
of the ordnai^pe. (1693-1702.) < 

V It seems like a symbol of the Trin¬ 
ity, and Whoi'ton says, “It was used by 
the Kelts to signify holiness and royalty." 


Broad Bottom mnlatry (1744). 
Formed by a coalition of parties: Pelham 
retained the lead; Pitt supjmrted the 
Goremment; Bubb Boddington was 
treasurer of the navy. 


Brooddlotb. The best cloth for 
onen’s clothes. So called from its great 
breadth. It required two weavers, side 
by side, to fling the shuttle across it. 
Originally two yards wide, now about 
fifty-four inches; but the word is now 
UB^ to sifpufy the best quality of 
(black) cloth. 

Broadaldl. Printed *matter spread 
over an mitire sheet of paper. The 
whole must be 4n one type and one 
measure, i.e. must not be divided into 
columns. A folio is when the sheet is 
folded, in whidi case a page occupies 
only half the ihoet. 

/'I'ampblett and ijnmdstdes were scattered 
vif^p * ^n*criean Uistor^, clisi). 

In naval language, a h'oadeide means 
the whole lida 5t a^ tmp ; and to “ open 
a hroadsidb on the enmny ” is to dis- 
choige all the gtgia' on one aide at the 
same moment. ■ 


The gantry of gi- 
gsotie glaa% to w hom' Gulliver was a 
pigmy big as a round little 

worm pSnohed from me Is^^hger ef 
a maid.** 



Broakea. Tbe spectre of the Brocken. 
Tliis is the shadow of men and other 
objects ^atly magnified and reflected 
in the mist and cloud of the mountain 
opposite. The Brocken is the highest 
summit of the Sarz range. 

Brooklehurat {The Bev. Itobert). A 
Oalvinistic clergyman, the sou of Naomi 
Brocklehurst, or Brocklehurst Hall, part 
founder of Lowood Institution, where 

S ladies were boarded, clothed, and 
: for £16 a yeex, subsidised by 
private subscriptions. Ibe Bev. Bubert 
Brocklehurst was treasurer, and half 
starved the inmates in order to augment 
his own income, and scored the children 
by talking to them of hell-fire, and 
making capital out of their young faults 
or supposed shortcomings. He and his 
family fared sumptuously every day, but 
made the inmates of his institution deny 
themselves and carry the mss of vexa¬ 
tion and wont (C*. Bronte: Jane Byre.) 

Brogue (1 syl.) pro||||rly means the 
Irish bropy or shoe of rough hide. The * 
application of broy to tne dialect or 
manner of speaking is similar to that of 
buskin to tragedy and sock to comedy. 

“ And iiui my clouted brogues from I'ff my 

Hhakeaptart: CymbeUn9t Iv* 

Brogueo (1 syl). Trousers. From 
the Irish broo, resembling those still worn 
by some of the French cavalry, in which 
trousers and boots are all one garment, 

Brokea Feutber (A). A broken 
feather in his iving. A scandal connected 
with one’s character.* 


“ If an angol were to walk about, Mrs. Bam 
Hurst w^uld ne\er rest till sbo had found out 
when* he nirao from; and iN>rlmi>s whether he ha<l 
a liroken feather in bis wing.'--Mrs. Uliiitiavt; 
Phabt. 

Brokea Mnato. A “consoii;” con¬ 
sisted of six viols, usually kept in one 
cose. When the six were played to¬ 
gether it was called a “ whole consort,” 
when less than the six were t^yed it 
was called “ a broken consort,’* l^me- 
timea applied to open chords or arpeg- 
gios. 

O “ Here is good broken music." 

Shakesptare: TroUtuasd OressiOa, ill. 1. 

V Lordfiaepn in his Sylva SfAvamm 
gives a different explanation; he says 
certain instruments agree togofher and 

S uce concordant musio, but others 
be virginal and lute, the Welidi and 
hatp^ do not aooordl 

Brokm o& WlioqL (^ Bskak.) 

BndEor. Froperly speaking, is one 
who s^ refuse. In Tiennan, called 
maklersy that is, “sellers of damaged 
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stores/' HTeutonic, brak or wrak, refuse, 
allied with German brauchen.) 

Generally some special word is rae- 
fixed: as bUl-brokei^, oottoD>lnrQJcer, 
sUp'broker, stock-broker, etc. 

Brontea (2 syl.). A blacksmith per- 
Boniiied; one of the Cyclops. The name 
signifies Thunder. 


"Kot with snch weight, to frame the fork^ 
brand, 

The ponderoiu hammer falls from BronlSs' 
hand." 

Boole: JenuaUm Delivered, book xx. 


Bronsomar^te. (See Hons£.]ji 


Brook (Master), The name assumed 
Ford when he visits Sir John Falstaif. 
The amorous knight tells Master Brook 
all about his amour with Mrs. Ford, and 
how he duped her husband by being 
stowed into a basket of dirty linen. 

"IFord. I’ll give you a pottle of burnt sack to 

g ive me recouree to him, and tell him iiiy name ie 
rook, only fur a jest. 

" Bool. My hand, bully. Thou ebalt hat eogrees 
and regreae,. .. and thy name ahall Ito Brook."— 
Shakotpeare: Berry WtVM of Wiudtor, ii. 1. 

Brooks of^lSbeffleld. An imaginary 
individual mentioned in David Copper-^ 
Jield. (See Habbis, Mbs.) 


Broom. A broom is hung at the 
mart-head of ships about to be sold, to 
indicate that they are to be swept away. 
The idea is popularly taken from Ad¬ 
miral Tromp; but probably this allusion 
is more witty than true. The custom of 
hanging up something to attract notice 
seems very common. Thus an old 

E iece of carpet from a window indicates 
ousehold tumiture for sole: a wisp of 
straw indicates oysters for sale; a bush 
means wine for s^e; an old broom, ships 
to sell, etc. etc. (See PsNNAirr.) 

A new broom. Cue fresh in office. 
New brooms sweep clean, Thosenewly 
appointed to an office find fault and 
want to sweep away old custou^s. 

Brosier. Eating one out of house 
and home. At Eton, when a dame keeps 
an^iunuBually bad table, the boys agree 
together on a day to ea^ TK)oket| or 
waste everything eatable in the^ouse. 
The censure is well understood, &id the 
hint is generally effective. (Q;reek, ftroso, 
to eat.) • 

BrotiMr or Fr^. A friar not in 
oidmi., (See Fatbbb.) 

Bfoi)f«r (So-and-so). A fellow-bar- 
rifdier. ‘ 

BrtdJm Benedict, A manied man. 
(See Bmmaat,) 

Brother JftfvA. A fellow wmhbol- 
master. - •. 

Brother Blade. A f^W^'K^diu’, 


properly; bat now anyone of the same 
callmg ah yourself. 

Brother Biusk, A fellow-paiuter. 

Brother A feUow-tapster. 

Brother Buskin, A fellowcomediar 
or actor. 

A Brother Chip. A fellow-carpenter. 

A Brother Clergyman. A* fellow-, 
clergyman. 

A Brother Crispin. A ^ellow-shoe- 
maker. 

A Brother Mason. A fellow-Free¬ 
mason. 

A Brother Huid- A feUow-author. 

A Brother Salt, A fellow-seaman or 
sailor. 

A Brother Shuttle, A feUow-weaver. 

A Brother Stitch. A fellow-tailor. 

A Brother String. A feUow-violinist. 

A Brothel'Whip. Afelibw-coachman. 

Brotbar Oerman* A real brother. 
(Latin, gm'mdnus, of the same stock ; 
gmnen, a bnd or sprout.) 

" Te ill gemiaui fratria dilexi toco."—Terence .- 
Andria, 1. ^ 58. 

A uterine brother is a brother by the 
mother's side only. G^tin, nfmnus, 
bom of the same mother, “frater 
uterlnus,” utSrus.) 

Brother Jonathan. When Waahe 
ington was in want of ammunition, he 
caUed a council of officers, but no prac¬ 
tical suggestion could be offered. Wo 
miust consult brother Jonathmi," said 
the genera], meaning his excellegcy, 
Jonathan Trumbull, tiie elder governor 
of the State ef Conneotioat.' This was 
done, and the difficulty was remedied. 
To consult brother J^y^han then 
came a set phrase, and brother Jonathan 
^w to be the John Bull of the United 
States. (J, Jf, Ban'tlett: Dictionary oj 
Americanisms.) 


Brother Sam. The brother of Lord 
Dundreary (^.c.), tite hero of a comedy 
based on a German drama, by John 
Oxenfor^ with add-ons and altera¬ 
tions by E. A. Soikf^ and T. B. Buck- 
stone. (Supplied ^ T. B, Bueketone^ 
Beg.) a 


Browbeat. To lieal'or/pat.a man 
down by knittmg i^e . 

Browk. A copper 

called from its oolomf. I»amrty a aove. 
rrima is yellow b^.” 

To be done irdm,, ' Tb be Toasted, 
deceived, taken'in. ‘ 


Iheir advehtures weie pnbuimed in 
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and were tiba produetion of 
Riehard Doyle. They typuj ndddle- 
class £!i}gliw abroad; ana bSd up to 
ridicale thair gauoherie and oontriMBied 
notions, iiheir vulgarity and extrava¬ 
gance, theiT conceit and anobbism. 

Brown Bom tnc^s brown barrel. 
. The barrels Were browned to keep them 
from nilKuff. (Batch, bu»^ a gon-Darrel; 
Low Gemnn, buaie; Swemsh, &y«« 0 . 
Oar arguebtu, blmuierbtas.) In i808 a 
process of turowning was introduced, but 
this has, of course, nothing to do witii 
the distmotive ^thet. Frcmably Se»a is 
a companion word to Bill. {&e bekfk'.) 

Brown BIIL A kind of halbert used 
by English foot-soldiers before muskets 
were employed. We find in the me¬ 
dieval balla^ the e^roremions, “brown 
brand,” “brownsword,” “brownblade,” 
etc. Sometimes the word rusty is sub¬ 
stituted for brown, as in CSiaucer: “And 
in his side he had a ronsty blade”; 
which, being the god Uars, cannot mean 
a bad one. Keepmg the weapons bright 
is a modem fa^on; our forefathers 
preferred the honour of blood stains. 
Some say the weapons were vamiidied 
with a brown varnish to proveut rust. 
And some affim that one Brown was a 
famous maker of these instruments, end 
that Brown Bill is a ^irase similar to 
Armstrong gun and Colt’s revolver. 
{Seeabim.) 

‘‘ fln, ivitli a band «{ itowiuen and of piVes, 

* Brown Mils and targetiers.'’ 

MArtowe: toward IT. (isit) 

? BrownlUso meanli Aiplng (Butch. 
hi'tm), hence, “Mybmihie brown sword,” 
“brown as glast^^etc., sothhta“bto^ 
bill” might refer to the rfdning steel, 
and “ brown Bess ” ^ the bright oarrel. 

Brown Stafiy. Absmce of mind; 
apparent thought, but real vacuity. The 
corresponding eicpreerion ex¬ 

plains it— mn^d, i^grid, Sombrs and 
bruH hothmet^t^niclBnchdly, gloomy, 
dull. 
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not comme U faut. Her bluntness of 
speech often “ astonished the Browne.” 

^ Brownlo* The house spirit in Scot¬ 
tish stmrstitiom He is colled in £hg- 
^d^Aoi^tn Oood/ellow. At nighthe 
is supposed to^usy himself in doing 
little jobs for the family over which 
he prides. Farms are his favourite 
abode. Brownies are brown or taw^ 
spirits^ in opposition to fairies, which 
are fair or elegant ones. (6W Faibxes.) 

“ It ia not long since every fnmilr of consider- 
ahlo Biil)Btance was liaunted by a aidrit they called 
Browny, which did several sorts of work | and 
this was the reason why they gave him offeinngs 
... on what they called ^Browny’s stone,"-- 
Martin: Scotkmd. 

BrowsSata. Followers of Robert 
Brown, of Rnttandsbire, a violent op¬ 
ponent of the Established Church in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Ihe present 
“Independents” hold pretty wdl the 
same religious tenets as the Brownists. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says: 

“ I’d as liof lie a Bmwulst as a politician.”— 
SlMkrspeare: Tweifth Might, lit. s. 

BrowM ]ii» JTb (filiO' A sonar’s , 
phrase, meaning to dnnk till the laoe 
u flushed and swollen. The jib means 
the face, and to browse hero means “ to 
fatten.” 

V The only correct form of the phrase, 
however, is “to bowse his jib.” To 
bowse the jib means to haul the sail taut; 
and as a metaphor signifies that a man 
is “tight.” 

BmeL The goose, in the tale of 
Beynard the Box. The word means 
little-roarer. 

Brnln. One of the leaders arrayed 
against Hudibros. He was Talgol, a 
Newgdte butcher, who obtained a cap¬ 
tain’s commission for valour at Naseby. 
He mpched next Orsiu (Joshua Gosling, 
landrard of the bear-gardens at South¬ 
wark). 

Sir J^in. The name of the bear in 
the famous German beast-epic, called 
Beymt'd the Box. (Butch for brown.) 

Brninaire. The celebrated 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 9th, 1799) was riie day 
on wMcb the Bireototy was overthrown 
and Napoleon established his supremacy. 

' Brnrn'inaifi^ Worthless or very 
inferior metmlio articles made in imita* 
tion of better ones. Birmingham ih the 
great mart and manufactory of gfit toys, 
«d^p jewellery, imitation gems, mosaic 
gold, and snoh-like. Bbmmgl^ was 
called br Bemoans “ Breifa^m.” 

Bnmu. In Stock Bkehaage phrase* 
ology this means tb^ “ L o ndon and 
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North-Western Railway shares.” The 
Brum, i.e. the Birmingham line. 

Bnutelilld (3 s^.) or BnmehxVda. 
Daughter of the King k>t Issland, be¬ 
loved by Gunther, one of the two 
chieftains of the Nibeluicgenlied or Teu¬ 
tonic Iliad. She was to be carried off 
by’ force, and Gbnther asked his friend 
Siegfried to help him. Siegfried con¬ 
trived the matter by snatching from her 
the talisman which was her protector, 
but she never forgave him for his 
treachery. (Old German, bruni, coat of 
mail; hit, battle.) r 

BnuiAllo (in Orlando Furioso). A. 
deformed dwarf of Biserta, to whom 
King Ag'ramaut gave a ring which had 
the virtue to -withstand the power of 
magic (book ii.). He was leader of the 
Tingita'nians in the Saracen army. He 
also ligures in Bojardo's Orlando Inna” 
murato, 

Bnmswioker. A native of Bruns¬ 
wick. {See BnaQg Beunswickeb.) 

' Brunt. To f^ar the brmt. To bear 
the stress, the heat, and collision. The 
same word as “ burn.” (Icelandic, 
brnni, burning heat, bren ; Anglo-Saxon, 
breuHim, burning.) The ” brunt of a 
battle ” is the hott^t part of the fight. 
(Compare ” fire-brand.”) 

Brusli. Tlie tail of a fox or squirrel, 
which is h'mhif. 

Jimsh away. Get along. 

JirHah of. Move on. 

He brmhed by me. He just touched 
me as he went quicMy past. Hence also 
brmh, a slight skirmish. 

All these are metaphors from brushing 
with a brush. 

Give it another brtfuh. A little more 
attention; bestow a little more labour 
on it: return it to the file for a little 
more polish. • 

Bnudi up (To). To renovate or 
revive; to bring again into use what 
h^ been ueglecte<L as, *‘1 must brush 
ujp my Frendi,” When a fire is slack 
we brush im the hearth and then ^weep 
clean the lower lArs of the stove and 
stir l^e sleepy coals into a^vity. 

Birut. A rh 3 ^ing chronido, as tlie 
Brut 4'Angleterre and Le Romm de 
Brut, hy Wace (twelfth century). Brut 
is tM ^mance word bruit (a nimour, 
hence a tradition, or a ehromde based^ 
on ti^tion). It is by mere accident 
theft .the word resembles Brute” or 
Brhtus,” the traditional, king.) 

nc:et column.) * 


Brut d'Aui^utam. ^ A chronicle of 
the achievements of Sing Arthur and 
his Knighte of the Bound Table. Arthur 
is descnbed as the natural son of Uther, 
pendragou (or chief) of the ancient 
Britons. He succeeded his father, in 
516, by the aid of Merlin, who gave nim 
a magic sword, with which he coi^uered 
the Saxons, Piets, Scots, and’ Irish. 
Besides the Brut teierved several 
other romances record the exploits of 
tliis heroic king. (See ABTEtrs.; 

Brute, in Cambridge University slang,- 
is a mftn who has not yet matriculated. 
TheMplay is evident. A ”mau,” in 
college phrase, is a collegian; and, as 
matnculation is ihe sign and seal of 
acceptance, a scholar before that cere¬ 
mony is not a ”man,” and therefore 
only a “ biped brute.” » 

Brute (Sir John). A coarse, pot- 
valiant knight, ignobly noted for his 
absurdities ( Vat^rttgh : The Provoked 
jrt/e.) 

Brute or Brutus, in the mytho¬ 
logical hlsto^ of England, the first 
king of the Britons, was son of Sylvius 
(grandson of Ascanius and great grand¬ 
son of iEne'as). Slaving madvertently 
killed his father, he first took refuge, 
in Greece and then in Britain. In 
remembrance of Troy, he called the 
capital of his kingoom Troy-novant 
(New Troy), now L^don. 

7 The praigree was as follows:— 
(1) .Slne'as, (2rAscanius, (3) Silvius, (4) 
Brutus. (See %BOT Novahs.) 

Brutum Fulmea (Latin). A noisy 
but harmless threatening; an innocuous 
thunderbolt. 

“His [tbe Pope's] dcnundatioiui are bnt a 
brutum fulmen."—The dtaniiard. 

Brutus (Junius), the first consul of 
Rome. He condemned to death his own 
two sons for jenning a conspim^ to re¬ 
store to the tnroue the bauiwed Tarquia. 

“The public IStber [Brutus}, wbo the private 
(luetlecl, 

And on the dread tribunal aternly sat.*' 

Thomm,’ WItUer. 

The Spanish Brubus, Alphonso Perez 
de Gnzmau, ^5a-13SID). mile he 
was govemdi'^ Psstile Wss itosi^^ed by 
Don Juan, who luuprowdtM hu 
brother, Sancho lY. Juan; who hold in 
captivity pne of the sons of. Gdsman, 
threatened to out his throat unless 
Guzman surrandesred the Guzman 
replied, ” Sooner tiian he ,a naitor, 

1 would mysi^ lend yon a sword to 
slay hhn,” ahd he thiew a eiwued over 
the dty woR. The ton, w* axe told. 
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was slam by the father’s sword before 
his eyea 

Brntns* (Mat'em), Cesar’s ftiend, 
joined the oonspiraiors to murder him, 
because he made himself a hiag. 

“ And thou, unluppr Brutus, kind of benrt, 

Whose Blei^ srm, hy nvlul A’lrtue urged, 

Lifted the Roinsn steel against thy friend." 

ThmMon; Winter, 5S4-0. 

tu, Brute. What! does my own 
familiar friendilift up his heel aminst 
me? The reference is to that Ivtvous 
Brutus whose "bastard hand stabbed 
Julius C{Bsar.” {Suetonius.) 

Bnunlleia. The inhabitants sof 
Brussels or Bruxelles. e 

Brydport Dagger. (See Bbidfobt.) 

Bub. Drink. (Connected with bubble 
—Latin, bibo, to drink; our imbibe.) (See 
Qbub.) Uf 

" Drunk with Helicon's waters and douMe- 
brewed bub.”—i»rlor; To a Peraott who wrote ill. 

Bubaatla. The Diana of Egyptian 
mythology ; the daughter of Isis and 
sister of Homs. 

BnbUa (A). A scheme of no sterling 
worth and of very ephemeral duration 
—os worthless and frail as a bubble. 

" The whole scheme [the Fenian raid on British 
AinerIcaJ wasa collHpsed bubble."—The Timee. 

The Bubble Act, 6 George I., cap. 18; 
published 1719, and repealed July 6th, 
1826. Its olrieot was to pumsh the pro* 
motors of babble schemes. 

A bubble company. A con^nyWhose 
, objeci, is to enrich themselVes at the 
expense of subsoribers to their scheme. 

A bubble seheHte. A project for getting 
money from subsoribm to a'sdieme of 
no value. n, 

Bubble and SaneulE. Cold boiled 
meat and greens fried. They first bub¬ 
bled in water when boiled,ana afterwards 
hissed or squeaked in the frying-pan. 

Something pretentioas, but of no real 
value, such as ^‘tank and title," or a 
bit of ribbon in Oho^s button hole. 

Bnooa. A goblin ^ the wind, sup¬ 
posed 1^ the ancimit inhabitants of 
Comwatf to foreb^ shipwrecks. 

• BnoVittuitt' seU^s of smoke- 
dried ineai, frm the Caribbdaa word 
bouean, smdke'4i^ Jbeat.'^' The term 
was fi^ idven to 4he French settlers in 
Hayti, Whdse buribess if was to hunt 
animals for'Qiefr skins. The they 
smohe-driad end atdd, chiefly to the 
Dntdi. ; - 

When t % fibgffliapib. -hid to all 
America, iSbS^ HngHM. l^rendi oA* 

Tenturen Hvm tqr bdccaueddag, and 


hunted Spaniards os lawful prey. After 
the peace of Byswick this was no longer 
tolerated, and the term was then ap¬ 
plied to any desperate, lawless, pirati^ 
adventurer. • 

Bttceataur. A monster, half-man 
and half-ox. The Tenetian state-gall^ 
employed W the Doge when he went on 
Ascension D^ to wed the Adriatic was 
so called. (Greek, bom, ox; centauros, 
oentatir.) 

BuooiA'aloa [buU-heacled]. Ahorse. 
Strictly speaking, the charger of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, bought of a Thessalian 
for thirteen talents (£3,600). 

" Tilie, true; I fiirgcit your Bucepbulus."—Sir W. 
Scott: The AHUgtiari/. 

Bnchanltas (3 syl.). A sect of fan¬ 
atics who aimeared in the west of Scot¬ 
land in 1781 They were named after 
Mrs. or Lucky Buchan, their founder, 
who called herself "Friend Mother in 
the Lord," claiming to be the woman 
mentioned in Bev. mi., and maintaining 
that the Bev. Hugh whit^ a convert, 
was the " man-dtild." ^ 

" I never beard of alewife that turned prenclier, 
except Liickie Bucbati in the W«Bt."-^eott; St. 
Jtonan'a Welt, c, ii. 

Buck. A dandy. {See below.) 

." A mogt tremendoug Inick he wag, as he sat 
there serene, in state, driving bia greys."— 
eroy; Vnafty Fair, cliap. vi. 

Buek-baaket. A linen-basket. To 
buck Is to wash clothes in lye; and a 
buck is one whose clothes are buck, or 
nicely got up. When Cade says his 
mother was "descended from the 
Lacies." two men overhear him, and 
say, " She. was a pedlar’s daughter, but 
not being able to travel with her faired 

E ck, she washes bucks here at home." 
Henry VI., iv. 2.) (German, 
when, to steep clothe.s m lye; beuche, 
clothes so stewed. However, compare 
" bucket,"^ diminutive of the Auglo- 
SaXon buc.) 


aavv ca 

E ck, she w 
Henry 
when, to 


Buok-bean. A corruption of boy- 
bean, a native of wet bog-landa 

BnulMrider {A). A dummy fate who 
enables a cabman to pass police-con¬ 
stables who prevent empty ci^ loitering 
at pUces whole cabs wiU be likely to be 
required, as at theatres, mnsic-haUs, and 
large hotels. A cabman who wonts to 
get at Bucha place under hope of picking 
up«a fare gives a " buck " a shiUing to 

S et into his cab that he may seeiu to 
ave a fare, and so pass the poBoe. 

Constables sre •taticned at certain points, to 
loot tlie pKifeestoiial 'buefc-marg.' "—aiueteentk 

imture (ibroi), unTp. s7S>. • 
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Bnok¥tootlL A large projecting 
feont-tooth. {See Bxtttsb Tooth.) 

BnekwUeat. A corruption of hoc. 
German, bwhe, beeeh-wheat; it is so 
called because it is triangular, like beech- 
mast. The botanical name is Fago- 
pyrim (beech-wheatj. 

" The buckwheat 

'Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind." 

Brymt: The Fountain, stanza T. 

BnoUiorae. A severe blow or slap 
on the face. So called from a boxer of 
that name. 


BnoUagbam. (Saxon, hhceen-han^ 
beech - tree village.; Fuller, in his 
Worthiee, speaks of the beech-trees as 
the most cnaractenstic feature of this 
county. 

Buolclaw, or rather Frank Eayeton^ 
lord of Bucklaw, a wealthy nobleman, 
who marries Luda di Lammermpor {Lucy 
Ashton) t who hod pledged her'troth to 
Edgar, master of Bavenswood. On the 
wodding-ni^t Lucy murders him, goes 
mad, and uies. (ponizettVa opera of 
Lucia diLamtnermoor, Sir Walter Sootra 
Bride of Laminermoor.) 

Buckle. I can’t btickle to. I can’t 
give my mind to work. The allusiou is 
to buckling on one’s armour or belt. 

To cat tne buckle. To caper about, to 
heel and toe it in daudng. In jigs the 
two feet buckle or twist into each other 
with great rapidity. 

“ Thrath, it wouldn’t la^'e n laugh In yon to see 
the imrson dancin’ down the road on his way 
home, and the miuistlier and mothodlst pmioher 
cutllii' the buckle as they went along.—W. B, 
Teats: Fitlrv Tales 0 / the Irish Peasaiitrp, p. 98 
iaet alM p. 180). 

To put into buckle. To ]^ut into pawn 
at the rate of 40 ^ cent, interest. 

To talk buckle. To talk about marriage. 

" I took a girl to dinner who talked buckle to 
tae.”—Veia, IM. 

Buckler. Shield.)* 


Bncklcrsbury (London) was at one 
time the noted street for druggists and 
'herbalists; hence Falstaff says— 


“ I cannot cog, and say thou art this and that, 
likea nwfiy of them lisping hawth»r%bttdB, that 
Clime like women is mdn's apparel, ancTsmell like 
meklershtory In simple time." —gkolMimirs.* 
Jtferrp WiM 0/ Winitor, iit. a « 

BockBUMSter’a X^fht Znfiuitiy. 

The 8rd West India Begiment was so 


called from Buokmaster, the tailmr, who 
uae4issue “light Infantry unHortas ” 
to the officers of the corps without iny 
authori^ from the Oommander-in-Ohief. 


• Bn^Unk Superior, excellent. That*a 
buekra. - A bpeJh'a coat is a souirt ooat^ 
a bucktU tfum, a num of copflequenoe. 


This word among the West Indians does 
the service of burra among the Anglo- 
Indians: as burra aatb (great master, 
i.e. white man), ^rm khma (a magni¬ 
ficent spread or dinner). 

'BwisiMiddi ofc Baksheesh. Agratuiiy, 
pour boire. A term common to India, 
Persia, and indeed all the East. 

BndtfliA means the Wiae One. From 
the Indian wmd budh. to know. The 
titld was riven to Prince Siddhartha, 
generally colled Saky'a-muni, the founder 
of Buddhism. His wife’s name -was 
Gcpa. 

’ Buddblmi. A s^tem of religion 
established in India in the riiird century. 
The general outline of the system is that 
the world ia a transient reftex of deity; 
that the soul is a “ vital spark ’’ of deity; 
and that after death it Inll be bound to 
matter again till its “ wearer” has, by 
divine contemplation, so purged and 
purified it that it is fit to be absorbed 
mto the divine essence. 


BnAdUst. One whose qrstem of 
religion is Buddhism. 

Bude or Onnwy Llglit. The latter 
is the name of the inventor, and the 
former the place of his abode. (Golds¬ 
worthy Gurney, of Bude, Cotuwall.)' 

Budge is lambskin with the wool 
dressed outwards, worn on the edge of 
capes, bachelors’ hoods, and so on^ 
Budge Bow, Cannon Streep is so-called 
because it was chiefly occupied by budge- • 
makers. ^ 

" 0 foolishnoM of men l tbwietMl their eara 
To those badge-doctora of toe atnic fur." 

^ilton; CemuB, 706,767, 

Budge (2b) is Hie Frenbh hauger^ to 
stir. 


Budge SiMltelore. A omipany of 
men clothed in. long gowns lined wiHi 
budge or lambs’ worn, whb used to 
accompany the Lord Mayor m London 
at his manguration. - 

BiidsMt. The ^tement which the 
Ohanomlor of the Exdhequer lays briore 
the House of dommons etrery sessipn, 
respecting the ffitridnal «id ex- 
pendituie. ifcsfiSand ski ” ““ ' 

IS the da Anaoh is ^ 
the present use ero^i 

bringing to the Hoose., 

taiiung to these paattele it 

and laying, them di , 

to open the hwiget or tahb '^e 

papers from the to 

alargaMbolreinewii’ 


Thaword’ 
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Orv JBuigH. A wateltwtinrd or Aab> 
bolem. Thus SHende^ aajB to Shallow— 

** W* my-vordbow to Iniinr onefnotlw. 

1 come to her la wb^-aiM cry mum; ebe orlee 
bndget; aod by Cbet uro Know one another."— 
Shakeaptam Mtrrp tn«w ef W^Mlwr, V. % 


BtiS Buff ia a oontraotiott of 
or ’ * aad buff akin ia the akin of 

the buffolQ prepared. ^To stand in 
buff” ia to ebuad without dothing in 
one's bare skim “To aixto to thobuff ’’ 
ia to strip to' ute skin. Tne Frenolr for 
**buff“ is which also means a 

buffalo.. 


To ttand In^, also written 
meaning firm, without flinohiii^. Sheiia 
in his Sehoot for Scandal, it. 3, saya, 
“ That be should bawe stood bluff to old 


bachelor so long, and sink into a husband 
at last.’* It is a nautical term; a 
bluff shore ” ^ one with a bold and 
almost perpendicular front. The word 
buff, a blow or buffet, may hare got con¬ 
founded with bluff, but without doubt 
numerous instances of *‘bttff“ can be 
adduced. 


" Andfcr the good old oaan stood baff, 
'Qalntt many a bittw kick and buff." 

BvtUr: UaA&rwf» Spttaph. 

" I moat Ovmi stand boff and outface Idm.”— 
FUlilino, 

BxJTB in “Blind-man’s buff,” the 
w^-known game, is an allusion to the 
three buffs or pats which the “blind- 
man “ gets when be has caught a player. 
(Norman-Prenoh, buffo, a blow; Welsh, 
'^aff, verb, to thump; our buffet 
is a little slap.) 

Buftalo MB. Colonel Cody. 

Bnflhlo Sofiu (A). tSb skin of a 
bison dressed wiihimt removingtoehair, 
and used as a tiav^ng rug. Tbe word 

robe ” is oftw omitted. 


"The large and roomy elefgh im decked nrlth 
bumio ro^ red-bm^ and mmiahod with 
■bam eyetand eare."—au« l^Sior fm Tiwutand, 
p. 4. 

. "Leav'lnd.ldi baiias'iinder their bnflialoee."— 
Acme; 

Bafi^ ci M radimy carriage is an 
npparatus to robtff or deaden the force 
ofeoUidou. V*' 


b<mi^ tol 

ea^ as *l 



?Wl 

caused the 'ntuth'. 


A The French 

meant to 
If tois is 
is one 
d a Commoner 

heffer WQv^"—mw 

his 

AjiidicitMul ck^onon 
.to ewapse. 



jesters. The Italian buffaro u t^ pnff 
out the oheeicB for thepuipose of mwng 
an explosion;" our puff. Italian 
buffonc, a buffoon; Frenoh'^jfon.) 

Names synonymous with 
Buffoon:— * 

Bobkhe. A clown in a small tiieatre 
in the Boulevart da Temple, Paris. 
(1816-1825.J 

OalimafrL A contemporary and rival 
ckf the former. 

Tabarin. | (Of the seventeenth 

Bi'weamhille, | century.) 

Gnmalffi. (1779-1837.) {See Soaba- 
uonoK.) 

Bnflku The old 3rd regiment of foot 
soldiers. The men’s coats were lined 
and faced with buff; they also wore buff 
Wmstcoats, buff breeches, and buff 
stockings. These ore the “ Old Buffii," 
raised in 1689. 

At one time called the'Bttff Howards, from 
Howard their colonel (17il7-i74U|. 

The “ Young Buffs " are the old Slet Font raised 
in 170!1 ; now called the " Huntingdouiblre Begi- 
ment,” wboee present uniform teicarlut with buff 
faclnga. ^ 

The Rothshire Buffs. The old 7Bth, 
now the second batt^on of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, 


Bogaboo. A monster, or goblin, 
introduced into the tales of the old 
Italian romancers. (See below.) 

Bugbear. A scarecrow. Bug is the 


oautol); and ffamlethaa “bugs and 
goblins ” (v. 2). 

" Warwick wae a bug that feared ns all." 

Shaketpeare; S /fenry IV., x, 3. 

“ To the world no bugbear la so great 
As want of figure and a small estate.” 

Pape; Mtiret, 111. 6743. 

? The latter half of this word is some¬ 
what doubtful. The Welsh bdr=ire, 
fury, writh, whence baroff, spiteful, 
probable. 

Buggy. A light vehicle without a 
hood, drawn by one horse. (Hindu¬ 
stani, b^hi.) 

BuUeWork. Cabinet - work, inlaid 
with brass; «o fjplled from Signor Boole, 
the inventor, who settled in nem dnitog 
the reign ox Louts XHT. (The word 
should be spelt BouziE-wobx.) 

^nlld, for make, as, .4 man of strof^ 
build, a man of robust make. The 
metaphor is evident. 

* BnUd. Ajmlied to dress. Not m bad 
a build after m, not badly made. 
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Builder’s Square. Emblematic of 
St. TJtomas, patron of architects. 

BulbuL The nightingale. A Persian 
word, familiarised D 3 bTom Moore. 

“ ’Tw.ag like the notes, half-ecgtsB}', half'pain, 
The Imlhul ntterg.” 

Muirte: Lalla Bookli CWilled Prophet, part 1, 
Btiinza U). 

BuUa, metamorphosed into a drake; 
and his son, Egypios, into a vulture. 

Bulk One of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac (April 20 to May 21). The time 
for ploughing, which in Egypt was per¬ 
formed by oxen or bulls. • 

“ At liiHt from Aries rolls the iMtuiiteous sun, 

And the britflit Bull receives him.'' 

Thomson; Spring, SO, S7. 

Hull. A blunder, or inadvertent con¬ 
tradiction of terms, for which the Irish 
are proverbial. The British Apollo, 
1740, says the tenn is derived from one 
Obadiuli Bull, an Irish lawyer of London, 
in the reign of Henry VII., whose blun¬ 
dering in this way was notorious. 

Bull is a five-shilling piece. “ Half a 
bull ” is holfra-crown. From bulla, a 
great leaden seal. Hood, in one of his 
comic sketches, speaks of a crier who, 
being apprehended, “ swallowed three 
hogs (shillings) and a bull.” 

The pope’slmll. 8o called from the bulla 
or .capsule of the seal appended to the 
document. Subsequently the seal was 
called the bulla, and then the document 
itself. 

The edict of the Emperor Charles IV. 
(13dG) hod a golden Mia, and was there¬ 
fore called the golden bull. (See Oolpen 
Bull.) • 

Bulk A public-house sign, the cogni¬ 
sance of the house of Clare. The bull 
and the boar were signs used by the par¬ 
tisans of Clare, and Uiohard, Duke of 
Gloucester (Richard III.). 

Bulk • 

A hull in a china shop. A maladroit 
baud interfering with a delicate busi¬ 
ness; one who produces reckless destruc¬ 
tion. 

A brazen Ml. An iustrumei^ of tor¬ 
ture. ( See Phalabis. ) 

He map bear a bull that ^ath borne a 
ralf {Erasmus; Prorrf'fe)—“ He that 
occustometh hym-selfe to lytle thynges, 
by lytle and lytle shalbe able to go a 
wave with greater thynges {Taverner). 

To take the bull by the Aonw. To 
attack or encounter a tlireatened danger 
ferirleasly; to go forth boldly to meet a 
difficulty. The figure is taken from br^-s 
fights, in which a strong and atdlfid 


matadore will gra^ the horns of a bull 
about to toss hun and hold it prisoner. 

JohtfBull. An Englishman f Applied 
to a native of England in Arbu^ot’s 
ludicrous History of Europe, This his¬ 
tory is sometimes erroneondy ascribed 
to Bean Swift. In this satire the French 
are called Lewis Baboon, and the Butch 
Nicholas Frog. • , 

“Ono would think, in penrantfring itself, 
a nation would . . . picture fbmetfiing gniud, 
heroic, and imposing, but it Is characteristic of 
the iieculiar humour of the English, and of their 
love for what Is blunt, comic, and familiar, that 
they have embodied their natltmal oddipee iq the 
flgiire of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow . . . with 
redevalstcoat, leather breeches, niiU a stout oakeu 
midgel . . . [whom they call] John Bull."—ll'itNA- 
mgtun Irving. 

BoU and Oata. BnU mid Mouth. 

Public-house signs. A corruption of 
Boulogne Gate or Mouth, odemted out 
of compliment to Henry VIII., who 
took Boulogne in 1544. * 

Bull-dog {A). A man of relentless, 
savage disposition is sometimes so called. 
A “ bull-dog coura^ ” is one that 
flinches from no dai^;er. The “bull¬ 
dog ” was the dog formerly used in bull- 
bolting. 

Bull-dogo, in University slang, are 
the two myrmidons of the proctor, who 
attend his heels like dogs, and are ready 
to spring on any offending undergraduate 
like bull-dogs. {See Myehiponb.) 

BuU-nookod. TheBulUneekei Forger. 
Cagliostro, the huge impostor, was so* 
called. (1743-1795.) 

Bull-ling. (i&^MATOBOFTHBflULL- 
Rmo.) • • 

Bull’s Bye. A small cloud suddenly 
appearing, seeminglyin violent motion, 
and growing out of itself. It soon 
covers the entire vault of heaven, pro. 
duciug a tumult of wind and rain. 
(1 EiuM xviii. 44.) 

Bulfs Eye. The inner disc at a target. 

“ A little w»y from the ceatre <here is a spot 
where the sU<»M are thickly gathered ; some Tew 
have hit tbebuirs-eye.’*—Fleite.- Miewslms, ttc., 
chap, vi, p. i7a 

ih make a btdPs eye. To gain some 
eignal advantage; a snooesaful coup. 
To fire or ahoot m amw into the 
centre disc of the tasget. 

Bulla, in^Stof^ Exctilitee phrase¬ 
ology, means those dealmii who “ bnll,” 
or %y to raifle the iffice of stock, with 
the vidtf of effaothtg sales. A hull- 
account is a speonhitiw xsede niwer^the 
hope that the stock pnmmsedlrill rise 
before the day at sOttlmet^ (iSe^BSAfi.) 

BuBoA* Every Mlet fyte ite kiUet. 
Nothing hipppens by ifiutime, and uo act 
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is altogether without some eCEect. “There 
is a divinity that sha^ our ends, rough 
hew them as we will?’ Another mean¬ 
ing is this: aa arrow or bullet is not 
discharged at random, but at some mark 
or for some deliberate purpose. 

“ T.et tlio arrow fly that liaa a mark.”—0«8ar 
Borffta, cltap. xx. 


BuHetin, French for a certificate. 
An official report of an officer to his 
superior, or of medical attendants re^ 
specting the health of persons of notor¬ 
iety ; so called because they were au¬ 
thenticated'by an official fmlla or seal. 
(Spapish, boletin^ a warrant; Italian,* 
biUlettinOf a roll.) 

BnUlng tlM Barrel is pouring water 
iuto a rum cask, when it is nearly empty, 
to prevent its leaking. The water, wm^ 
gets impregnated ^th the spirit and is 
very intoxicating, is called Ml. 

Seamen talk of bulling the teapot 
(making a second' brew), bulling the 
coffee^ etc. 


Bullion T^perly means tbe mint 
where bolla, littfe round corns, are made. 
Subsequently the metal in the mint. 


Bu^. To overbear with words. A 
bttllg is a blustering menaoor. (Anglo- 
Saxo^ hulgiant to bellow like a bull.) 

It is often used, without any mixture 
of reproof, as a term of endearmeut, 
as:— 

“*0 sweet bully Bottom,"—Ifateuflimer Ifight’a 
Drmm, iv. 4. 

■* Itles’j ^jee, bully doctor." — ifsrry iriee* of 
VlhKUor.W.S. 


Bully-boy ^) 4 i A jolly ergnpauion, 
a “brick.” (German, buhle, a lover; 
buhhr, a gallant.) 

" We he three poor marfnera 
Newly come from the seas, 

• We spend our lives in Jenmrtly, ‘ 

While others live at ease ; 

BIwll we sro dance the round, tbe round, 
Mball we go dance the round ? 

And he that is a huliy boy 
Come pledge me on this ground." 

' JSMuUnrmeUa. (1000.) 


Bnlly-roofct A blustering cheat. Like 
bttllg, it is somerimas used without any 
offensive meaning. Thua ihe Host, in 
The Jferru Whea of Windgor.adSlT&aw 
Sir John Falstaff, Ford, and Page, etc., 
aS dM%-roo^—“Hew now, my bully- 
rook?” egual to: toe ;^ow.” 

7 A bttM, mdko its who fights 
fm: flghting^a To huUu-rag m to 

intinudate; bmp-ttiggwg is abusiw in< 
timidado^h, .Acodntog to HaAiwell. .a 
rag i8*a cio^ aud h^oe a.“ragging” 
meattsasiMM^.. 

Tho^md^^waw-W wcai*^ lavonr 


the notion that &m»i- bailiff is no ooxrup- 
tiou. These officers are frequently re¬ 
ferred to as bttm», 

" Scout me tor him at the corner of the orchard, 
like a buni'balliif." 

S laktxpeare: Tieetfth Kight, 111, 4. 

Bum-boat. A small wide boat to 
carry provisions to vea£!>]B lying off shore. 
Also called “ dirt-boats,” being used for 
removing filth from ships lying in the 
Thames. (Hutch, bumbout, a wide fish¬ 
ing boat. In Canada a punt is called a 
bm. A bun is a receptacle for keeping 
fish alive.) 

Bumble. A boodle. So called from 
{•the officious, overbearing beadle in 
Dickens’s Oliver Twiat. 

Bumbledom. The dominion of an 
overbearing parish officer, .the arro¬ 
gance of parish authorities, the conceit 
of parish dignity. {Hee above.) 

Bummareea. A class of middlemen 
or fish-jobbers in Billingsgate Market, 
who get a living by burnttiareeing, t.e. 
buying parcels of fish from the sales¬ 
men, and then retailing theC\ A cor¬ 
ruption of bonne marie, good fresh fish, 
or the seller thereof. According to the 
Dictiounaire de PAcademie, maree means 
tMe aorte depoiason de mer que n^eat paa 
aalf. Bonne maree, marie fratche. 

Bumper. A full glass, g^crally 
connected with a “toast.” Dr. Am 
says a bumper is when the surface of 
the wine bumps up in the middle. 
(Frendi, bomber, to render convex, to 
bulge or swell out.) 

"A fancied connection with burnp,aswelliiiiif, 
has not only influence<l the fotsit of the word, 
but [has] andjd the notion of fulness.'’—: 
mymolngical DietUmary. 

Bumpkin. A loutish person. (Dutch, 
hoomken, a sprout, a fool.) This word 
very closely resembles the word “ chit,” 
{See Chitty.) 

Bumptieiib. Arrogant, full of mighty 
airs and graces ; apt to take offence at 
presumed slights. A corruption of pre¬ 
sumptuous, mrst into “sumptions,” then 
to bumptious. 

Bun. Aasmall cake. (Irish, boinneog, 
Scotch, bannock.) 

7 In r^rd 4o hot cross buns ” on 
Good Friday, it may be stated tloat the 
Greeks offered to Apollo, Diana, Hecate, 
and the Moon, cakes with “horns.” 
Such a cake was called a boua, wd (it is 
saidrnever grew mouldy. The * cross 
symbolised the four quarters of tEemoon. 

” Oood Friday conies tbit momb; tbe old woman 

• rum 

With OM a peaoy, tyo s rSBuy ‘ bpt eroH bust,’ 
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y bo«e rlrtue ia. If you believe wbat'a eaid, 
Tliey'll not grow mouldy Uko the common 
bread." 

Poor BMm Almanack, 173X 

Banoh of Fives. A slang term for 
the hand or fist. • 


Bnnote {John). ** A prodigious hand 
at matrimony, divinity, a song, and a 
peck. ’ ’ He marries seven wives, loses all 
in the flower of their age, is inconsolable 
for two or throe days, then resigns him* 
self to the decrees of Providence, and 
marries again. (The Life and Opinions of 
John Bmu'lc, Esq., by Thomas Amory.) 

"John in a kind of innocent Ilonry Vltl. of 
Vtrivnio Ufe."—//unt. c 


Bundle. Bundle off. Got away. To 
bundle a person off, is to send him awav 
unceremoniously. Similar to pack off. 
Tlie allusion is obvious. 


Bundle of Sticks. JBsop, in one of 
his fables, shows that sticks one by one 
may be readily broken; not so when 
several are bound together in a bundle. 
The lesson taught is, that ** Union gives 
strength.” 

" They noiflny to heart the lesaon of the bnn- 
die of Hticka.”—The Ttmes. 


Bnudsohuh [Aiy/i/oit's]. An insur* 
rection of the peasants of Germany in 
the sixteenth century. So called worn 
the highlowB or clouted shoon of the 
insurgents. 


Bung. A cant tenn for a toper. 
“ Away, . . . you filthy bung,” says 
DoU to Pistol. (2 Henry ir., u. 4.) 

Brother Banff. A cant term for a 
publican. 

Banff up. Close up, os a bung closes 
a cask. 


Bun'galow (Indian). The house of 
a European in India, generally a ground 
floor with a verandah all round it, and 
the roof thatched to keep off the hot 
rays of the sun. There ore English 
bungalows at Birchi^toc and on the 
Norfolk coast near Cfromer. A ddk- 
bunaalow is a caravansary or' house 
built by the Government for the use of 
travellers. (Hindustani, banyld.) 


Bunguy. Go to Bungay ^ith you !— 
i.e. get away and don’t bother me, or 
don’t talk such stuffy Bungay, in 
Suffolk, used to be fdmous for the manu* 
facture of leather breeches, once very 
fashionable. Persons who required new 
ones, or to have tiieir old ones new* 
seat^ went or sent to Bungay for that 
purpose. Hence rose the cant saying, 
Go to Bungay, and get your breeches 
mended,” shortened ” Go to Buncay 
with you! V . 


Bungay. My eastle of Bungay. (JSe$ 
under Castlb.) 

Bnnlnua. Claptrap. A representa¬ 
tive at Washington bemg asked vdty he 
made such a flowe;^ and angry speech, 
BO wholly uncalled for, made answer, ” 1 
was not speaking to the House, but to 
Buncombe,” which he represented (North 
Caroliua). 

" Amcrita, too, will flml Ast cancusen, Btuntp* 
nvatory.finil aiteecbes to BiAcoralie will not tarry 
nwn to the iiumortal g»As.''-~Carlyle: Latter-day 
Pamphlets {Tarlinmenti, p. 93j. 

Bumiy. A rabbit. So called from 
Jbhe provincial word bun, a tail. The 
Scot^ say of the hare, ” she cocks her 
bun.” Bunny, a diminutive of bun, 
applied to a rabbit, means the animal 
with the little tail.” 

Buunv, lyins In tbe gnuM, 

Shw die -.y noUiiiiu pasH." 

Bret Sarte : Hbri/e BuHny, atnnzA 1. 

Bniuiliy ^ (Jack). Captain Cuttle’s 
friend; a Sir Oracle of his neighbours ; 
profoundly mysterious, and keeping his 
eye always flxed upon invisible dream* 
land somewhere heyond the limits of 
inflnite space. (Dickens: Domhey and 
Son.) 


BuaUng. In Somersetshire bunting 
means sifting flour. Sieves were at one 
time made of a strong gauzy woollen 
doth, which 'being tough and capable of 
resisting wear, was found suitable for 
flags, and now has changed its reference 
from sieves to flogs. A *' bunt-mill ” is 
a machine for sifnng com. 

"Kot unlike ... a linker's bunt, wh^ heseimV- 
ates the flop from tbe hrigt."— 

Bilpliiigos. Pausanias (viU. 24) tells 
us that the son of' Japhet was called Bu- 
phagos (glutton), as Hercules was called 
Adephagus, because on one occasion he 
ate a whole ox (Athenteos x.). The 
French call the Englidi ** Beyfeatem/* 
because they are eaters of bage joints of 
meat, and not of deEcate. well-dressed 
viands. Neither of these Wi ai^ rela¬ 
tion to our Yeomen &t the Guards. 
(See Bkebelterb, page lib.) 

BnilMn. A knigl^ assailed by a 
rabble rout, ,who hathar his diield to 
pieces, and compel himio oast it aside. 
TaJtts refers him jg in. 

formed by the^wscdi^’lDikp) that Your* 
delis^ his own tmeloV^n^^heen entioed 
away frCm him hy “When 

the rabble is di^ei^, m^Poiu^lis 
recoyered, Burhon yoH his 

steed, and rides siS; aa misrible. 
Burbon it Henri IF. Fotlide'- 

lii^ 

lofttt MoniAn tried 
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to set him aside; the shield he is com¬ 
pelled to ahapdcm is Fnteatmtigm; ^s 
oarrving off Fottcdelis is his ohtammg 
the siagdom by a tmp after his remmci- 
ation of ^e l^teetaatcatue. {Sjutuer : 
Faene QueeM^ v. 11.) 

BurdhardlMt To speak ex cathedra; 
to speak mth authority. Burohard (who 
died 1026) compil^ a volume of cauons 
of such uudjjqputra authority, that any 
sentence it gave was beyond appeal. 

Bur«beU(iilff.). Abaronet who passes 
himself off as a poor nmn, his real name^ 
and-title being Sir William Thornhill. 
His favourite cant word is “Fudge.” 
{Goldamith: Vicar of Wakefield.) 

Bmrd {Helen), The Scotch female 
impersonation of the^ French preux or 
prud'homme, withethis difference, that 
she is discreet, rather than brave and 
wise. 


Burden of U Bong. The words re¬ 
peated in each verse, the chorus or re¬ 
frain. It is the French bourdon, the big 
drone of a hagfape, or double-diapason 
of an organ, used in forte parts and 
choruses. 

Burden ofimah. The “measure ” of 
a prophecy announcing a calamity, or a 
denunciBQon of hardships on those 
against whom the burden is uttered. 
(Iw. adiL 1. etc.) 

The bttt'den of proof. The obligation 
to prove something. 

*“Tlie b^den of proof is on the party bolding 
the affiruwtive'' [n^nte no on« tiMU prove a 
negative, except byUrediuitio oet tSMarduml.— 
Oremiea/: On mUhimu CvoL I. part i, cbap. lii. 
p. 105). 

Bure (2 syLV. Thff first woman, and 
pisterof Boxx, tnefatherof Odin, {fieim- 
dinavian m^thol(^/.) 

BnsTMilM^rMj. A system of govmm* 
ment in.tti^teb the buriness u carried on 
in brnreauxbr deparhnents. The French 
bureau means tr<^ only the office of a 
public functumafy, but also the whole 
staff of offloerii attached to the depart¬ 
ment. Aag wOlKd <4 reproach, bureau¬ 
cracy has nearly the aiugie meaning as 
Ihckens’s w<ad, 

^ robber 

of a bni^f fiuri^lary 

is called, hi 'law-bool^ hd/ne- 

eeckcp oxMmiucHi house-violation^ 

t.«. decapilpliim The ^.Brph, 
who was 'sm |o de^ for ttefMon by 
.igi'lil* y!(y9fih^"by a 
fbrthne-tmter, r to hgti^ W g Simran- 
dian blow.” When g!o£i% to hsaeamMi^ 


he asked who was to be his executioner, 
and was told he was a man from Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Buslul 9i an Asa.* No burial at all. 

“ Ha sittll be buried with the burial of an ms, 
drawn and cast tonh beyimd the gates of Jeru- 
uiem."—Jer. xxii. 10. ^ 

BuMdartli Aml A man of inde¬ 
cision; like one “on double buriness 
bound, who stands in pause where he 
should 'first begin, and both neglects.” 
Bulidan the scholastic said: “If a 
hungry ass wore placed exactly between 
two hay-stt^As in every respect equal, 
it would starve to death, because there 
would be no motive why it should go to 
one rather than to the other.” 


Bnrke. To murder by placing aome- 
ttiiug over the mouth of the person at¬ 
tacked to prevent his giving alarm. So 
called from Burke, on Irishman, who 
used to suffocate his victims and murder 
them for the sole purpose of selling the 
dead bodies to surgeoos for diaseraon. 
Hanged at Ediubu^h, 1829. 

To burke a question. To strangle It in 
its birth. The publieatton was burked: 
suppressed b^ore it was droulated. 

BorkATH. Body-snatchers; those who 
loll by burking. 

Burl, Barter. In Cumberland, a 
burler is the master of the revels at a 
bidden-wedding, who is to see that the 
guests are weU furnished with drink. 
To burl is to carouse or pour out liquor. 
(Anglo-Saxon, byrtian.) 

“ Hr. H. called for a utiart of beer. ... Ho told 
me to burl out^tUe lieer, as he was in a hurry, and 
I burled out ftie glass and ga\ e it to him.’*—77ie 
Tfnisii.* iMwItefumt, 


BurlaworByrtew. Asortof L 3 mch- 
law in the rural districts of Scotland. 
The inhabitants of a district used to 
make certain laws fo.,’ their own observ¬ 
ance, and appoint one of their neigh¬ 
bours, called the Burlaw-tnan, to carry 
out the pains and penalties The word 
is a corrupt form of byr-laut, ]^=aa 
burgh, common in such names as Herbu, 
the burg^ on the Derwent; OvUnshy 
{q,v,\ Gri^town. 

BarUMiqia«.*FaM<}»*<^ hurlaqm poetry, 
Hippo'uax of Ephesus. (Siam century 
B.O.) 

Burloud. A giant whose legs Sir 
^fty%inour cut off. {Momance of Sir 
Tryamour,) 

Bnni. Hie moneq bums a hate in his 
picket. He cannot keep it in his po^dc^, 
or forbear spending it. * 
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To bum one's boats. To cut oneself off 
from all means or hope of retreat. The 
allusion is to Julius Csosar and other 
generals, who biyned their boats or ships 
when they invaded a foreign country, 
in order that their soldiers might feel 
that they musf either conquer the 
country or die, as retreat would be 
impossible. 

*To burn one's fingers. To suffer loss 
by speculatiou or interference. The 
allusiou is to taking chestnuts from 
the fire. 

“ He U«R been bolHtering up tliose rotten Iron- 
workfi. I to]d tilii) lie would burn Ins rtugera."— 
Jfrx. Lywx l.nUoii. < 

Ton cannot bum the candle at both ends. 
You cannot do two opposite things at 
one and the same time; you cannot 
exhaust your energies in one direction, 
and yet reserve them unimpaired for 
something else. If you go to bed late 
you cannot get up early. You cannot 
eat your cake and have it too. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. You 
cannot serve two masters. Toursuis deux 
lierres, ei Ics nianques. {La Fontaine.) 
annul sorbere ac fiare non possum. 

We hum daglight. Wo waste time in 
talk instead of action. ^'Shakespeare: 
Mnnj Wives of Windsor, ii. 1.) 

Bum, a stream. A variant of bourn 
CAnglo-Saxon, burnr, a brook, as in 
Winterbourne,Burnham,Swinburn,etc.). 

Bnmiag Crown (A). A crown of 
red-hot iron set on the head of regicides. 

"He was Hdjudged 

To lure his head geared with a hurtling crown." 

, Tragedy of Hoffmann. (IdSl.) 

Bnmt. The burnt child dreads the 
fire. Once caught, twice shy. “What! 
wouldst thou have a sei'pent sting thee 
twice ?” 

Bnmt Candlemas Day. 

1355-6, when Edward III. 
through the Lothians ^ith fire and 
Bwortl. He burnt to the ground Edin¬ 
burgh and Haddington, and then re¬ 
treated from want of provisions. The 
Scotscallthe period “Burnt Candlemas.** 
(See “Epochs of Histom.*’ Enaland 
under the Flania^enets ; and Macmi]uan*B 
aeries. Little Htstoru oft Scotland, edited 
by Prof. Freeman.) 

Bnna (a bull*8 hide). So the citadel 
of Carthage was called. The tale is 
that whoi Dido came to Africa she 
boi^t of the natives “ as much l^d as 
ooiud be encompassed by a bull’s hide.** 
The apoement was made, and Dido cut 
the hide into thongs, so aa to enclose a 
qiacfr Buffldent for a dtadeL 


Feb. 2 
marcbed 


The following is a similar story: The 
Yfikutsks granted to thq Bussian ex¬ 
plorers as much land as they could 
encompass with a cow’s hide; but the 
Bussians, cutting the hide into strips, 
obtained land enough for the port and 
town of Yakutsk. 

The Indians have a somewhat similar 
tradition. The fifth incarnation of 
Yishuu was in the foim of a dwarf called 
*Vamen. Vamen, presenting himself 
before the giant Baly, asked os a rewal’d 
for services as much land as he could 
j„ measure in three paces to build a hut 
on. Baly laughed at the request; and 
freely gmnted it. Whereupon the 
dwarf grew so prodigiously large that, 
with three paces, he strode over the 
whole world. (Sannerat: Fogages, vo\. 
i. p. 24.) • 

Burst, To inform against an accom¬ 
plice. Slang variety of “s^it** (turn 
king’s evidence, impeach). The jierBon 
who does this splits or breaks up the 
whole concern. 


Bury tlis Batohet. Let by-goues 
be by-^nes. The “ Great Spirit ’’ com- 
manded the North American Indians, 
when they smoked the cal'umet or peace- 
niiie, to bury their hatchet, scalping- 
knives, and war-clubs in the ground, 
that all thought of hostility might be 
buried out of sight. 


"}t 18 much to tie regretted that the Aitierican 
go>eruinent,liaMng broaglit the great war to a 
c-oncliiHion, did nut uury the hatcliei altogether.” 
—The Times. ^ ' 

“ Buried wraa the tiloody hatohet; 

Btttied was the drstdfu) war-ciitb; 

Buried were all warltke weapone, 

And the war.cry was forgotten ; 

Then was jieaee among tTie nnUons.” 

Lougfellove: Siaicatha, xlil. 


Burying, Cremation. The Parsers 
neither bury or bum ilieir dead, because 
they will not defile the elements (fire 
and earth). So they cany their dead 
to the Tower of Silence, and'leave the 
body there to be devoured by vultures. 
(See Mneteenth Century, October, 1893, 

p. 611.) 


Bury^ «t CroM Bnudn (See 

Cboss-Boabs^ 

Bun. A contraction of Omnibus. &f 
course, O^^bi, aa a pbirid. though some- 
timM, used, is ^ite absmu. 

Bnirikgr (^). A fiimled wig. Doctor 
Bushy, miksttt of Weetzumsiw school, 
did not ww a frie^iled udgj Imt a dose 
cap, somewhat like a wig. (See 
Wiosl) 

Bua%y. The a hunor, 

mtiUeiy-maa. etc.,. hongs from 

the top over tiie rigut hhoulder. 
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One beats the bush^ but another 
has the hare, i.e. one doea the work, but 
another rdeps the nrofit. The liatins 
said, Sie voe non vohis. The aUusiou is 
to beating the bush to start game. {See 
TiJsxrtsQ.) 

Oocd wine needs ne bush. A good ar> 
tide will make itself known without 
being puffed. The booths in fairs used 
to be ^ssed with i^, to indicate that 
wine was sold there, ivy being sacred to 
Bacchus. An ivy-boMi was once the 
common sign of taverns, and especially of 

E rivate houses where beer or wine could 
p obtained by travellers. In Francd^, a 
peasant who sells his vineyard lias to 
a Dxeen bush over his door. 

The proverb is Latin, and shows that 
the Bomans introduced the custom into 
Europe. “ Vino venditili hed'era non 
opus est ” {Coluiiklla). It was also com¬ 
mon to France. ** Au t?m qui ae vend 
bien, il ne fout point de liert'e. 

“ If It lie true that good wine needs no hash, 'tie 
true that a good play needs no prologue." 

Skaktapeure: A» You Like It vEpilogue). 

To take to the bush. To become bash' 
rangers, like mnawav convicts who live 
by plunder. The bush in this case 
means what the Dutch call bosch, the 
undoared land as opposed to towns and 
clearings. 

“Bvery thing lieing much cheaper in Toronto 
than away In the uush.”—tfeUc/e: Life tn the 
U’otHte. 

* BusOmL To tneasure other people^a 
corn by one*a own bushel. To make one¬ 
self the standard of right and wrong; to 
appraise everyt^ng ae it a^rds or 
agrees with on^s own hahiti of thought 
and preconceived opinions; to be ex- 
tremdy bimted and sdf-opiniated. 

Urukr a bushel. Secretly; in order to 
hide it. 

“Do men.Ugbt a candle and put It under a 
bniheif”—Sate. v. u. 


--- xalJinifh.Bose^esman). Na¬ 
tives of Souui Afnoa who live in the 
“ bush '*; the ahor^ines of the Cape; 
dwellers in the Auitolian bush; ” a 
budi farmer. 


Buebtnm .... nre the only notnadee In the 
country, i^y never edtlvate the soil, nor rear 
any domeedu animal sav^ wretched dogs.”— 
iileingstofM t Tnn^ oinfi. ii. p. w. 

Bs^lWiLconvicte who 
have nifage ^ Australian 
“ bttsh,*^'aiEid' sc^^wbt by plunder. 

"The tMumnagett a« erst' wereabusteee [t.e. 
emped eraricts] wbo were eooa allured or 
driven (ojiSm and ytoteoMK So early ae.lSOS 
tbepiM^jHrsieiiarier^ery.tttoited feelings 
otAu^^wi^i ItHWeMte. 

matt; bmfjpsis* {oMn^ gMMgimMt); 


sotye (care); Saxon, seogan (to see). 
From the German anryen we get the 
French aoigner (to look after something), 
soigne, and be-soyne (business, or tmt 
which is our oare*and concern], with 
be-soin (something looked after but not 
found, hence "want”); tlio Italian 
beaoynio (a beggar). 

Bnatness To^nonrow. Whou the 
Spartans seized upon Thebes, they placed 
ArChias over the garrison. Pelop'idas, 
with eleven others, banded together to 
put Archias to the sword. A letter con¬ 
taining full details of the plot was given 
to the Spartan polemarch at the banquet 
table; out Archias thrust the letter 
under his cushion, saying, ** Business to¬ 
morrow.” But long ere tliat sun arose 
he was numbered with the.dead. 

Bn'slnuia (3 syl.). An enchanter 
bound by Brit'omart. {Spenser: Taerie 
Qiteenc, book in. 11, 12.) 

Bum rlB. A king of Egypt, who used 
to immolate to tlie gods all strangers 
who set foot on his shoies. Hercules 
was seized by him: and would have 
falleu a victim, but he broke his chain, 
and slew the iuhospitable king. 

BuaVria, according to Milton, is the 
Pharaoh who was drowned in the Bed Sea. 

"Ves’rt the BoU-Sea niaat, whose waves o’er- 
tbrew 

Busirls and bis Memphian chivalry." 

ParadUe ImH, liooK I. !KM, 307. 

Bnskiu. Tragedy. The Greek tra¬ 
gic actors used to wear a sandal some 
two or three inches thick, to elevate 
their stature. To this sole was attached 
a very elegant buskin^ and the whole 
was called cothur'nus. {See SooK.) 

“ Or what (though rare) of later ago 
Bnuobted bath the biiskinei) stago.” 

MiUini: It Peueeroeo, 70,80. 

BOMh To kiss. (Welsh, bua, the 
human lip; Gaelic, bus, tiie mouth ; 
Prcmch, haiser, a kiss.) 

“Ton toweif, whose wanton tops do buss the 
clouds. 

Must kiss thoir own feet." 

Shakeapeare: Troilita and Creaaida, Iv. 5. 

Bnsterloli. A German god. His 
idol mt^ still be seen at Sondershusa, 
the castle of Schwortzenburg. 

Bnajr Its, it B««. The equivalent 
Latin phrase is * Sat&yis tamqmm mua in 
mdtella.** {See SnOLES.) 

BatolMr. The Buteher. Achmed 
Pasha was called dyeemr^l^ butcher), 
aAi is said to Imve whipoM off the heads 
of his seven wives, ue is fattons for 
hk defence of Acre against Napoleon 1.1 
* Xh 0 Buteher. John, ninth lord CSiffard, 
also called The Black, died 1461. 
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The Bloody Butehor. The Duke of 
Oamberlaad, second son of George U. 
So called from his barbarities in sup¬ 
pressing the rebellion of the young Pre¬ 
tender. * 

TAo Soyaliit Buteher. Blaise de Hont. 
IttC, distinguished frr his cruelties to the 
Protestante in the reign of Charles IX. 
of Prance (1502-1672), 

Bntobar Boots. The black boots 
worn m petite teaue in the hunting field. 

Bnttor. Soft soap, soft solder (prou. 
aaw-de7'), “ wiping down ” with winning 
words. Punch expressiTely calls it ‘ ‘ the 
mUk of human kindness chbmed into 
butter.” (Anglo-Saxon, butere or butyre, 
Latin, butyi'uniy Greek, boutp'on, i.e, 
hou-turoay cow-cheese, as distuiguished 
from goat- or ewe-butter.) 

S^t words butter no parsnips. Sapng 
« * Be thou fed,’ will not feed a hungry 
man.” Mere words will not find salt to 
our porridge, or butter to our parsnips. 

“ Fine words, says our homely old proverb, but¬ 
ter no vaxsaiv*."—Lowell. 

He looks ai^ butter would not melt in 
his tnouth. He looks like a dolt. He 
looks quite harmless and expressly made 
to be played upon. Tet beware, and 
” touch not a cat but a glove.” 

“She Biniles and tan^ruiBhee, you’d think that 
butter would not melt in her mouth.”—Thoclceray: 
Pewtmnie, lx. 

He knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. He knows his own interest. 
Soil uiifoi'o. 

He that has good store ^ butter may 
la^ it thick on his bread. Vui multuin eat 
pt^tHs, etimn olerihm immiaeet. 

1\) butter one'* bread on both sides. To 
be wastef ully extravagant and luxurious. 

Bntter-flngera. Said of a person 
who lets thin|^ fall out of his hanu His 
fingers are slippery, and things slip from 
them as if they were g^sed with butter. 
Often heard on the cricket field. 

”I never was a butter-finserB, fhongh a )>ad 
batter.”—jtf. Kinoaley. 

Batter-tootb {A). A wide front 
tooth. {See Bucs-iooth.) 

Bnttared Ale. A beverage made of 
ale or beer (without hops) mi(|:ed wjth 
butter, sugar, and cinnamon. 

Bntteronpe. So cajled>becaase Qiey 
were once supposed to increase the butter 
of milk. No doubt those cows give the 
best milk that pasture in fields where 
buttercups abocm^ not because th^ 
flewuro p»Niace butter, bnt because tSey 
grow onlv on sound, old pastures, 
wkioh afford the best foM. Miller^ in 
his Gariemar^e JDieiioaaiyt, says they ward 
so called “under the notion that the 


yellow colour of butter is owing to these 
plants.” 

BnttarlllM, in the cab'trade, are 
those drivers who take to the occupation 
only in summer-time, and at the best of 
the season. At other times they follow 
some other'^oooupation. 

“The feBlIug of tbe rBguter driv'en asatuBt 
tbCBo ‘huttmieB’ » very Btro^”— 

Century (Slarch, isdS, p. 177). 

:i^tterfljr XIm (A)? A kiss with 
one’s eyelashes, that is, stroking the 
cheek with one’s eyelashes. 

Button. A decoy m an anction- 
room; so called because he buttons or 
'ties the unwaiy to bargains offered for 
sale. The button fastmis or fixes what 
else would slip away. 

The button of the cap. The tip-top. 
Thus, in Hmrdety G^denstem says: 
“ On fortune’s cap we' are not the very 
button” (act ii. so. 2), i.e. the most 
highly favoured. The button on the 
cap was a mark of honour. Thus, in 
China to the present hour, tiie first 
grade of literary honour is tbe privilege 
of adding a TOid button to the cap, a 
custom adopted in several colleg^te 
schools of l^igland. This nves the ex- 

S reseion quoted a further foroe. Also, 
le several grades of mandarins ore dis¬ 
tuiguished by a different coloured button 
on the top of their cap. 

BuUoti (o/o/oil). The piece of cork 
fixed to the end of a foil to protect the 
point and prevent injury in fencing. 

Buttons. The two buttons on the' 
back of a goat, in the <Sall of the back, 
arc a survi^ of the battohs on the bock 
of riding-coats and ipilitaofy frocloB of the 
eighteenth century, ooqasioQally used to 
button back the coat-tuils. 

A boy in buttons. A page, whose 
jacket in front is remarkablef(NT a display 
of small round buttons, as dose as they 
can be inserted, from dun to waist. 


Tce utter [tingle] oi nn electric wu hrouglit 
n Inrge fst buttons, with a Stage eflCct of bmng 
dreased to look Bmall."—AdMird of Sew 
fbrtuuae, ivoL 1. part 1. chap. vii. p,SSk 

He has not ail his buttons. Be is half- 
silly; “notdltittte”; he is “a button 

Bash tny buttons,' Bqie* “blittons” 
means lot <ff destbiT.'iliid is a 

enphemistie form of a more offensive 
word. ' 

The Buttons erne off JTgusa- 

tivdy, the courtenee of «outto:$P!;S3r 
neglected. / , 
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*1H8 in hi$ luiiom. He is destined to 
obtain the prize; he is the adbepted 
lover. It is still conunon to hear boys 
count their buttons to know what trade 
they are to follow, whether they ore 
to do a thing or not, and whether some 
favourite fayours them. {See Baqhelob. ) 

“'TIh Jn lilafhuttonB: he will canry'l."—SA«fce- 
spettre: Merry ifivos 0 / Wimtaor, iU. 3. 

*Tis mi in h% butima. *Tis not ii^hia 
power, ’tis not in his lot. 

To have a aval above butiona. To be 
worthy of better things; to have abili¬ 
ties too good for one's present empl(^- 
nfent. This is explained by Qeorgf 
Colmau in Sylvester^ Daggerioood: “My 
father was an eminent button-maker... 
but I had a soul above buttons . . . and 
pantod for a Ubeial profession.” 

To put into bwiftons. To dress a boy as 
a ‘‘page,” with a jacket full in the 
front with little butrons, generally me¬ 
tallic and very conspicuous. 

To take by the button. To detain one 
in conversation; to apprehend, as, “to 
take fortune by the button." The allu¬ 
sion is to a custom, now discontinued, 
of holding a person by the button or 
button-hole in conversation. 


Button-b^e. To button-hole apersm. 
To 'bore one with convetrsation. The 
French have the same location: Server le 
bouton [4 quel'qu’uii]. 

* “ He Went Biwnit l>ut,titn-)ioIing and boring 
erjone.”—IT. Kinoeley; MatMlOa. 

• To take one down a button-hole. To 
take one down^ peg; to ^wer one’s 
conceit. 

" Betler mind yerselves, or I'll take ye down a 
biitton-hole lower.”'—jrm H. Storra.- ViKle Torn’e 
CaJbin, Ir. 

• ^ Button-bole (A). A flower inserted 
in the button-hole of a coat. 

" Tn fine weather he [the driver t>( a hansom] 
will sport a hutt(>n>hole—generally a dahlia, or 
some flower of that llii?'~Niaetee»th Century 
(3Iarcli, ISU^ p. 473). 


Buy lb (To). To collect stock by 
purchase; to withhold the sale of some¬ 
thing offered at aqntion, because the 
bidding has not reached the “ reserve 


price " 


* Buy Clflt (Tb). ^ To give a person 
mon^ to dtop bhhihu or put an end to 
contention, to throw up a partner¬ 
ship. 


Buy ( 2 h)< Toredeem or ransom. 

** £a>t bClaf atris' to bui' out bis life .... 

Dies erflfae weiuy sou set." 

Omeiy of Mrror*, i. 3. 

VilFr Td.hl*^ucb'oneby a 

bribe to xtoiotinoe Ids daito j to ^un 
over by bribeiy. 
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To buy over a pertan^a head. To out¬ 
bid another. 


Buy Up {To). To purchase stock to 
such an amount as to obtain a virtual 
monopoly, and thua command the mar¬ 
ket ; to make a com^, as “ to buy up 
com," etc. 

Buying a Pig la a Poke. {See 

Pia, etc.) ** 


BuBfUa {Serjeant). A driving, chaff¬ 
ing, masculine bar orator, who twists 
“ Chop aad Tomato Sauce ” into a de¬ 
claration of love. {JMckena: Tickwiek 
Ptipera.) 


Buu. Empty tlie bottle, A comip- 
tion of bouae (to drink). 

*' Tn housing a lM)Ut 'twas hla gift to excel, 

And of all jolly toi)ei's he buro off the bell." 

{See Boozy.) 


Buzz {A). A rumour, a whisprod 
report. 

“ Tea, that, on evsay dream, 

Kmdi buzz, each fancy . , . 

Ho may cuguard his dotage." 

makeepeare: Kitiy Lear, i. 4. 

Buzzard (^T7w) is meant for Dr. Bur¬ 
nett, whoso figure was lusty. 

“The noble Buzzard over pleased me Iwst." 

Vryden: Hind and Panther, part 111, 1131. 

Buzzard called hawk by courtesy. It 
is a euphemism—a brevet rank—a com- 
pluneatary title. 

“ Of small renown, 'tls true; for, not to lie, 

We call [your buzzard] “ hawk " by courtesy." 

Jiryden: Hind and Panther, in. 1183-S. 

Between hawk and buzzard. Not quite 
a lady or gentleman, n»r quite a ser¬ 
vant. Applied to tutors in private 
houses, bbar-leaders, and other grown¬ 
up persons who are allowed to come 
down to dessert, but not to be guests at 
the dinner-table. 


By. Meaning against. ' I know 
nothing by Ayself, yet am I not thereby 
justified.’’^ (1 Cor. iv. 4.) 

By-and*by now means a little time 
hence, but when the Bible was trans¬ 
lated it meant instantly. ‘ ‘ When perse¬ 
cution ameth . . . by-and-by m is 
offended" (Matt. ziii. 21); rendered in 
Mark iv. 17 by xhePword “ immediately." 
Our presently means in a little tune 
hence, but in French prisentetneni means 
now, dimctly. Thus in France we see, 
Th<w apartments to be let preaently^eoa- 
ingnoif^a phrase which would inflnglish 
signify by-and-hy. 

*BygoiMZ. Ztt bmones be bygones. 
Let dd grievances be fofgotten and 
ueyer brought to mind. 
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By-laws. Local laws. Trom^, a 
'borough. Properly, laws bv a Town 
Council, and baring only on toe borough 
or company over v^ch it has juiisdic- 
iion. 

By-road (A), Ifot a main road; a 
local rood. 

By-the-by. JSn passant, laterally 
connected with the mam subject, “ By¬ 
play ” is side or secondary play; “ By- 
lanes and streets” are those which 
brunch out of the muiu thoroughfare. 
The first “ by ” means passing from one to 
another, as in the phrase “Diiy by day.” 
Thus “ By-tho-by ” is passing from the 
main subject to a hg or secondary one. 

By-tbe-way is an incidental remark 
thrown in, and tending the same way os 
the discourse itself. 

Byron. The FoUsh Fgron. Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855). 

The liussian Byron. Alexander Ser- 
igeivitch Puschkin (1799-1837). 

Byrsa. (See page 191, col. 1, BtJESA.) 

Byzantine Art. That symbolical 
system which was developed by the early 
Greek or Byzantine artists out of the 
Cliristiau symbolism. Its chief features 
are the oircl^ dome, and round arch; 
and its chief symbols the lily, ci-oss, 
vesica, and iiimhus. St. Sophia, at Con¬ 
stantinople, and St. Mark, at Veuioo,- are 
excellent examples. 

Byzantine Empire (The). The 
Eastern or Greek Emjiiro from 395 to 
1463. , 

Byzantine Hlsterlans. Certain 
Gre^ historians who lived under the 
Eastern empire between the sixth au‘d 
fifteenth centuries. They be divided 
into three groups:—(1) Those whose 
works form a continuous history of the 
Byzantine empire, from thegfourth cen¬ 
tury to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks; (2) general chroniclers 
who wrote histories of the world from 
the oldest period; and (3) writers on 
Boman antiquities, statistios, and cus¬ 
toms. * 

Byzaatlnoa (3 fiyl-). . Coins of the 
Byzantmo empire, geifieraily called So- 
sants. 


O. This letter is the outline of the 
hollow of the hand, and is colled in He¬ 
brew hollow of the hand). • 

C. The Erench c, when it is to be 
sounded like «, has a mark under it (f): 


this mark is called a cedilla. (A diminu¬ 
tive of s ; called seta in Greek, eeda in 
Spanish.) 

C. There is mote than one }>oem 
written of which every word begins with 
C. For example:' 

(1) One composed by Hubbald in 
honour of Charles le Cnauva It in 
Latin hexameters and rans to somewhat 
more than a hundred liniBs, the last two 
of whidi are 

“(:oDv<;ni«t ulutse clanstris comTHincrp cauiuib 
C oijiiaucur clariiB oinnen cHntabili‘*(;A.LVit)." 

*’(2) One by HAMCOWitrs, called “ Ocr~ 
eiamen cntholmm etm Calvinistis.” 

(3) One by Hbnbv Habbeb, of 100 
hues in Latin, on “ Cats,” entitled: 

“ Cannm cam Calis eertamen earmine 
compost turn earretite calamo C. Catulli 
Caninii.' ’ The first liBe is— 

“ (Yilturum caDiiuua cerlHitiiim ulara cannnique." 
OiUs' caniuc culcrwaulinv vonteala cbuut. 

See M and P for oiiher examples. 

Ira (it will go). Called empha¬ 
tically Lc Uaiillon National of the Frencli 
Revolution (1790). It went to the tuiio 
of the Carillon National, which Marie 
Antoinette was for ever strumming on 
her harpsichord. 

“ Qa Ira ” was the rallying cry bor¬ 
rowed by the Federalists from Dr. J^kuk- 
lin of America, who used to say, in 
reference to the American revolution, 
*^Ah ! ah! fa ira, fa ira!'* ('twill Ite 
sure to do). The refrain of the carillon 
is— • 

Ha! ha ! Tt ^It speed, It wil^Iieed, it will speed ' 
Kesistaucc stfi are snre Cd succeed. 

Caaba (3 syl). JTheslmne of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built on tlie 
exact spot of the tabernacle lot down . 
from heaven at the prayer of repentant 
Adam. Adam had ’been a wanderer for 
200 years, and here received pardon. 
The shrine was built, according to Arab 
tradition, by Ishmael, asstsied by his 
father Abniham, who inserted in thp 
walls a black stone presented to him 
by tiie angel Gabriel.” 

Cab. A con^ctaon of cabriolet (a 
little eqperer), a small carriage scam* 
pers along Bke a kid. 

Cabal'. A junto at eduiioil of iu- 
triguen. One of the Ministries of 
Charl&i II. was called a qahftl (1370), 
because the initia) lett^ iof Ib^bers 

formed this acrostic : .CSiSotti, ASbley, 
Backin|riiami Axlingtcn, gail liAuder- 
dale. This acoitot rnwr 
ised the word, tnlL winooni draot, we 
borrowed it fr^ tnd Ereacn cedfalCf “ 04 
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intriguiM faction,” and Hebrevr oah'tUa, 
“ secret Knowledge.** A junto is merely 
an assemldy; Sp^ish, junta, a eSundf. 
(6‘a:KOTlJEtXQa; TAlOIABt BINQ;) 

“ In terk oahsls and mighty Juntos mou’ 

Thomion. 

“ These miiiiateni were eniphatically culled the 
OniMl, And they soon nude the appeitatlon so in> 
faniouB that It has never since .... Iioen used 
except as a •term of rewaaoh.” — Ifacaittav ; 
Etltflmd, vol. i. chap. ii. p. Ifl6. 

Cab'nl*. l%e oral law of t&e Jjpwa 
delivered down from father to son by 
word of month. Some of the rabbins say 
that* the* angel Baziel instructed Adam 
in it, the an^l Japhiel instruotod Shdln, 
and the angd Zedekiol mstructod Abrai* 
ham; bnt we more usual belief is that 
God instructed Moses, and Moses his 
brother Aaron, and so on from age to 
age. 

N.B.~The prbmises held oat by the 
cabula are: tne abolition of sin and 
sickness, abundant provision of all 
things needful for pur well-being during 
life, familiar intercourse with deity and 
angels, the gilt of languages and pro¬ 
phecy, the power of transmuting metals, 
and also of working miracles. 


CaValist. A Jewish doctor who 
professed the study of the Cab’ala, a 
m;wterious science said to have been 
delivered to the Jews by revelation, 
and ti'ansmitted by oral tradition. This 
science consisted mainly in undeiatand- 
mg the combination of certain letters, 
; word& and numbers, said to be sig- 
niftc^t. 

Oaballatls.* Mystic juggling. 
{Seo CaBaUSI.) 

CadMlletw* A Spanish dance, grave 
. and stately; So called from the ballad- 
music to which it was danced. *^6 
ballad begins— 

“ Kite noclis le mstaron ul csiwiisi^u.” 

’ 


CabiHigia. It is said that no sort of 
food causes so mnoh thiist as cabbage, 
^espeoiallv that a^sd cedewort. Paus- 
anias tsus itis it £nt sprang from the 
sweat oi Jupiter, some drops of wfah^ 
fell on the eoartii. CosSius, Bhodiginus, 
*Ovid, Snidasi, and oth^ repeat the 

smBelablo> , - 

"Some droM sf sweat bappenisg to light on 
ewmjMSeeed.wtiat mcrtale esU «iW«ge." 
—BoteMfJMwia srtWT , nook ly. iJhologue). 

C!«.bViHi^(m To filch. Sometimes 
a tdUor |» ctOlsa ^^cabbsigS,** firom his 


Trench, 




Dutch, kahaami ; Swedish, grabha; 
Danish, gHber, our grab.) 

" Tour mllor, InsttiMl of Bhrods, c»i»l*ges whole 
yards of cloth."—ArbutA^'B John Uult, 


CaMwige is also a common schoolboy 
term mr a literary crib, or other petty 
tlieft. m 


Cablitet Mlaiateira. The chief offi¬ 
cers of state in whom the administrative 
government is vested. It oout^ns the 
First Lord of the Treasury (fA# J^einier), 
the Lord High Chancellor, l^ird Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, six Secre¬ 
taries of^tatc, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Lord Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, President of the 
Board of Tmde, Chancellor of the 
Duclw of Lancaster, the President of 
tlie Board of Agriculture. The five 
Secretaries of State are those of the 
Home D^artment, Fore^ Affairs, 
Colonies, War, India, and Cnief-fere¬ 
tory to tiie Lord-I/teutouant of Ireland. 
Sometimes other members of the 
Government are included^ and some¬ 
times one or two of the above loft out 
of the Cabinet. These Ministers are 
privileged to consult the Sovereign in tf 
private cabinet of the palace. 

CaM'rL Mystic divinities worshmped 
in ancient Egypt PhcBnicia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece. They wore inferior to 
the supreme gods. (Phamiciau, kabir, 
powerful.) 

Cable'* Xiengtli. 100 fathoms. 

V Some think to avoid a difficulty by 
reudenug Matthew xix. 24 “ It is easier 
for a cable to go tbrobgh the eye of a 
needle . . . but tlie word is Kdpi)Aoi', 
and the«yhole force of the passage rests 
on the “ impossibility ” of tlie thing, as 
it is distinctly stated in Mark x. 24, 
“ How hard is it for them that tru/it in 
their] riches, evi rott xpinwriv. . It is 
mpos8iblo*by the virtue of tmtteg or 
)y bribes to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. (See page 205, col. 1, Cauex..) 

Oaboobon (Fa). Uncut, but only 
polished; applied to emeralds, rubies, 
and othnr precious stones. (French, 
cabochon.) 

Cahbeeope ftell. A bell rung at 
funerals, when the nail was thrown over 
the cofliii. (French, cache eorpe^ cover 
over the body.) 

(ia^eliet (pron. eah'ehaiA. Zettrea de 
cachet (lettm sealed), tpder the old 
f^nch T^ime, carte-blan^e^worrantii, 
%ealed with the king's se^ might be 
obtained for a cbumderaitioii, aw the 
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person who held them might fill in any 
name. Sometimes the warrant was to 
set a prisoner at large, hut it was more 
frequently for dctcn^oii in tlie Bastille. 
During the administration of Cardinal 
Fleury 80,000 of these cachets were 
issued, the larger nuVnber being a^iist 
the Jan'senists. In tho reigns of Louis 
XV. and XVI. fifty-nine wore obtained 
gainst the one family of Mirabcau. 
Tliis scandal was abolished January 
15th, 1700. 

Cao'odsB'moxu An evil spirit. As¬ 
trologers give tliis muiio to th6 Twelfth 
House of Heaven, from which only evil 
jirognostics iJroceed. (Greek, kakos 
duumm.) 

" Hiu Mine lo hell for bIuuiio, and leaie tlie world, 
Thou raRoclciiioii." 

Sltuhciipcarf; IlicUrml lU., 1. 3. 

Cacoethes (Greek). A “ bad habit.” 

(■iirM-ifirs loqimult. A i>ussiou for 
making speeches or fbr talking. 

Cueoethn Hcrtlteudi. The love of rush¬ 
ing into prints a mania for authorship. 

Ca'ons. A fnmou.s robber, repre¬ 
sented a.s three-headed, and vomiting 
fiauies. Ho lived in Italy, and was 
strangled by Hercules. Saucho Panza 
savR of tho Loi-d Kinaldo and his friends, 
” They arc greater thieves than Cacus.” 
{Don Qiuj-otr.) 

Cad. A low, vulgar fellow; an 
omnibus conductor. Either from cadet, 
or a contraction of cmlger (a packman). 
The etymology o| cad, n cadendo, is only 
upuii. N.B.—The Scot<!h««/ir oreaudu' 
(a little servant, or onnud-boy, or carrier 
of a sedan-chair), without the dimi¬ 
nutive, offers a plausible Buggestiou. 

“Alt Kdlnlmruh men and Iio.ib know that 
when sedan-chiurfl were disooiitiiiued, the old 
mdiea fMiik itiKi ruinous j)<i\ tM'tj. and hecHlno 
aynoriyiiions wii,h roughs. TIte wor<4>was l>roiiK'ht 
lit) liOiidoii hy James Hannay, who .fre>iueutly 
used It."—.If, Pringle. 

Caddlce or Caddis. Worsted galloon, 
crewel. (Welsh, codas, brocade; eadach 
ii a kerchief; Irish, cadan.) 

" Ho liatli-riiiands of all the colours i' the min- 
how ; . . , caddissL-s, camhrics, lawns."—A'Auls- 
apeare: Wiutor'aTale.h.S. r <- 

Caddict'-gartei\ A servant, a man of 
mean rank. When garters were worn 
in eight, the gentry used very expensive 
ones, but tho baser sort wore worsted 
galloon ones. Prince Hon^ calls Poius 
a “caddice-gorter,” (1 Uamj IV., ii. 
4.) ,, 

" Dost boar. 

My hnwest raddls-varter t" 

OlapthvTHt; ITif m a CMistahte, KaSOL 


Caddy. A ghost, a bugbear. A 
c^ddisois a grub, a bait for anglers- 

“ Poor Mister Leviatlian Addy ! 

Lo! Ills Krandcur so lately a sun, 

Is Hiuklon (sad fall!) to a mddy." 

Peter Pindar t Great Cry and Little Wool, epistle 1, 

Cade. Jack Cade legislation. Pres¬ 
sure from without. The allusion is to 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, un Irish¬ 
man, who hesdod about 20,(100 armed 
meq, chiefly of Kent, ‘‘to procure re¬ 
dress of grievances ” (1460). 

" Vou that love the commons, follow me; 

Now show yourseUes men ; 'lis fordiherty. 

^0 will not leave one lordtono grentlemaii. 

%l)are noito hut such as go in clouted sboon.’’ 

(. Shakespeare; ‘i Henry VI., ir, 

Cader Idris or Arthm''‘s Seal. If 
any man passes the night sitting on tliis 
” chair,” lie will ho cither a poet or a 
madman. 

Cades’sia {Baltic of] gave the Arabs 
the monarchy of Persia, (a.d. 636.) 

C^et. Younger branches of noblo 
families are called cadets, liecause their 
armorial shields ore marked with a 
difference called a cadency. 

Cadet is a student at the Boyal Mili- 

H Academy at Woolwich, the Royal 
tary College at Sandhurst, or in one 
of her Majesty’s training ships, tho 
Ercelleiit and the Britannia, From 
these places they are sent (after passing 
certain examinations) into the army as 
ensigns or second lieutenants, and into^ 
the navy as midshipmen. (French, ‘ 
cadet, junior member of a family.). 

Cadger. One who carries butter, 
eggs, and pdlilt^ to marSet; a packman 
or huckster. From cadge (to carry). 
Hence the frame on fwhich hawks were 
carried was called ^‘a cadge,” and the 
man who carried it, a “ ca^or.” A man 
of low degree. 

“IC^cry cadger thinks hinisolf as good as an 
Jdalcobu, imi't. lx. cuap. xl\. p. 

Ih3. 

Ca'dl, among the Turks, Arabs, etc., 
is a town magistrate or inferior ju^e. 

‘‘ Ga^ Lesker ” is a superior cadi. Ine 
Spanish Alcayde is the Moorish al cadi. 
(Arabic, the judg^) 

Cadme an Letters {The), The sim- ‘ 
^le Greek let^rs i^roduced by CSadmus 
from Phoenicia, ^reek finyfil.) 

CadBte'aB Victory (Gre^, Kadmeia 
nike; Ifiitin, Cadma Vtetorid}, A vic¬ 
tory purchased with groat loss, ybo 
allusion is to tiie armed mm who sprang 
out of the ground from tiie teeth of the 
dragon sown by Cadmus. I^ese men 
fell foul of ea<m other, utd tmly five of 
them escaped deafh. 
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CadaiA'aai. The j^ple of Carthage 
nre railed the Gm» Cadmia, au<^ bo ore 
the Thebaus. 

Cadanui having slain ihe dragon 
wliich guarded the fountain of Dirou, in 
Boootia, sowed the teeth of the monster, 
when a nujnber of armed men sprang up 
and surrounded Cadmus with intent to 
kill him. B^dhe counsel of Minerva, he 
threw a precaous stone among the aftned 
men, who, striving for it, killed one 
another, The foundation of the fable is 
this: Cadmus liaving slain a famous free¬ 
booter that infested Bceotia, his baucfiUi 
set upon him to revenge their captain^s 
death; but Cadmus sent a bribe, for 
which they quarrelled and slew each 
other. 

Cadog'an (Oh>dug'-uu). A club of 
liuir worn by young French ladies; so 
called from the iwitrait of the first l^rl 
of Cadog'an, a pnnt at ono time very 
popular iu France. The fashion was 
introduced at the court of Moutb^liaxd 
by the Duchesso de Bourbon. 

Cadu’ooiw (4 syl.). A white wand 
c.arried by lioman officers when they 
went to treat for peace. The Egyptians 
adpmod the rod with a male and female 
serpent twisted about it, and kissing each 
other. From this use of tiie rod, it be- 
,eame the s 3 nnbol of eloquence and also 
*of office. In mythology, a coduceus 
. with swings is ]^aced in tlie hands of 
Mcrcui-y, the herald of the gojjs; and the 
poets fei^ tha4»he could ton'ewith give 
sleep to whomsoever he chose; where¬ 
fore Milton styles “ his opiate rod 
in Paradinc Lost, xi. 133, 


community placed iu this dependent poBi> 
tiou, whence the term Cmr%tti franchiser, 

Ca'erlo'OB, on^e Usk, in Wales. 
The habitual residence of King Arthur, 
wlierc he lived iu splendid smto, sur¬ 
rounded by huudrlds of knights, twelve 
of whom he selected as Kii^hts of the 
Round Table. 

OsBMur was mode by Hadrian a title, 
conferred on the heir presumptive to the 
throne (a.I). 130). Diocle'tian conferred 
the title on tho two viceroys, calling the 
two emperors ^4(sacred majoBty). 
Tho Gcnnan Eriiporor still assumes the 
title of kaiser (y.e.), 

“Thou art an eini'ei-or, Cmstir, heisar, and Plnie- 
mr."—f<iint'i‘i>f>ettrf; J/riTj/ Wii'i'nof ll'indtior, i. a. 

“ No hendiu? knee.', shall (‘nil theeCinsar now." 

filiaketjmire': 'MIonry VT., hi. 1. 

CtB8a.r, as n title, was pretty nearly 
equivalent to our Pnnee of fPtdes and 
the French dnuphiu. 

Cecsar's wife must Iw above suspicion, 
Tlie name of rompo'iq. having been 
mixed up with an accusa^on against P, 
Clodius, CoBsar divorced her; not be¬ 
cause he believed her guilty, but because 
the wife of Cuesar must not even be sus¬ 
pected of crime, : Julius 

Cwsar, 74.) 

Cwsar. {See page 76,2, Atjt Cawab.) 

Julius ('cesar’s sword, Crocea Mors 
{yellow death), (&<? page 76, 2, SwOBD.) 

Julius Ctesar won 320 triumphs. 

CeesaTtBii Operation or Cesa'rean 
Operation. The extraction of a child 
from tho womb by cutting tho abdomen 
^atin, cwso, out from the womb). Julius 
Cecsar is said to have beeir thus brought 
into the ‘world. 


“ H(> wlUi Ills dread caduceiia HemU-s led 

li'i'Din iLic dark regions of the iiuprisoued dead ; 

Or drove in silent shoals the lingeringr train 

To Night's dull shore and Pluto s dreary reign." 
iHmoin: tmm of the Flants, i1. »ii. 

OadnroL The people of Aquita'uia. 
Cohors is the modem capital. 

Csedmon. Cowherd of Whitby, the 
greatest ^et of the Anglo-Saxons. In 
his wonderful romance we find the bold 
prototyjM? of Miltou’s Piu'adise Lost. The 
* portions relatlug to the fall of the angels 
are most strfldng. The hero encounters, 
defeats, tmd .Inally Butys Orendel, on 
evil being of supematum powers. 

IJasftto ypnnohiiw {The). Ilid fran¬ 
chise of a Bon^ sab|e<^in a nreefecture. 
These sulbjec^ bad the ^nt of self- 
goTemme^ Ai^d Were registered the 
Roman but they 

enjoyed USSSi^. oi the p^lriteges of a 
Booian citizen. CnoA was ate first 


CsB'Aarism. The absolute rule of 
man over man, with the recognition of 
no law divine or human beyond tliat of 
the ruler’s will. {See Chauvxnish.) 


CaBtAris paribiui (Latin), 
things being equal; presuming 
conoltions to be equal. 


Otlier 
all other 


Caf {Mouni). In Mohammedan my¬ 
thology is that huge mountain in the 
middle m which the earth is sunk, os a 
night light is placed in a cup. Its fomid- 
atmn is the eluefald Sakhrat, the reflec¬ 
tion of which gives the azure hue to the 
dry. 

CaTtaai. A garment worn in Turkey 
and other Eastern countries. It iz a 
sort of under-tunic or rest tied by a 
girdle at the waist. 


• ''Fictures<|ue merchants and their customera. 
no Innsrr in the his tfimsm <)f Ssytd:, Imt (ini 
the kinff caftans and of SfrioN”—B, tasWi 

Xnnd*. w the Saracen, ebap. is. p. UA 
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Cog Mag* Offal, bod meat ; also a 
tough old goose; food which none can 
reliw. (Gaelic and ^elsli, eoff niaffu,) 

Caga. 7b whistle or nng in the rage. 
The cage is a jail, and to whistle in a 
cage is to turn Queen’s evidence, or 
peach against a comrade. 

GagUoatro. Conte de Caglioetro^ or 
Giuseppe Balsomo of Palermo, a unar- 
latan who offered everlasting youth to 
all who would pay him for his secret 
(1743-1795). 

Cagoto. A sort of gipsy race in 
Gas'eony and Bearne, supposed to be des¬ 
cendants of the Visigoths, and shunned 
08 something loathsome. [See Caqueux, 
COLLIBEBTS.) 

“Caifoti non fuerunt inonacbi, anschuritm, aii^ 
loiiroHi;. , , w>(t geauHijiiniMiim iioiniiiuiii uuttfriM 
iiuloiium. V'liHcoiiiIttiH Cn 0 otK, noiinnlllH (fa/joti, 
Bui'ilogalentihUH (iuhtii, Vkhcim et Nii\aniH Aijoti, 
dmnntnr."—J>waii 4 / 6 ; Olo»mrium31anmUe, vol. ii. 
Ml. ‘A 

Cataora. y«uriers de Cahors. Li the 
thirteenth century there was a colony of 
Jewtsli money-lenders settled at Cahors, 
which was to France what Lombard 
Street was to London. 

Cal'aphaB. llie country-house of 
Coiuphas, in M'hicli Judas concluded his 
bargain to beti*ay his Master, stood on 
“ The HiU of Evil Counsel.” 

Coin-coloured Beard. Yellow, 
symbolic of treason. In the ancient 
tapestries Cain and Judas ore repre¬ 
sented with yellow boards, (See Yei.- 
now.) • 

"lie hath but a little wee face, with n little 
yellow beard, a Cniii-colonroil liearcl.’’— 
gjteure: Mmr}/ Wiwsof Woirtitor, i. 4. 

Calnltes (2 syl.). Disciples of Cain, 
a iwseudo-Gnostic sect of the second 
century. Tliey renounced the New 
Testament, and received mstead 17te 
of Judas, wliich justified the false 
disciple and the crucifixion of Jesus. 
This sect maintained that heaven and 
earth wore created by the evil principle, 
and that Cain with his descendants were 
the persecuted party. • 

Cairda or Jockeys. Gipsy tribes. 
Halliwell teUs us ‘‘Cftiro’’ in North¬ 
umberland = tinker, and gipsies are great 
menders of mts and pans. (Irish, eeard, 
a tinker; Welsh, etrdd, aii or craft.) 

“ IKmald Ctird's come again." Popuiar thnp. 

Caine (iV.). A French physician in 
Shakespeare’s Jfeiry Wives of Windsor. 

• " Tlie clipped EngUah of Dr.Cftias.’’—ifoeaniaf. 

Caius CoU^e (Cambridge). Elevated 
by Dr. John Keg {Caius% of Norwich, 


into a college, being previously only a 
hail ctdled Gouville. Cmled K^. (1557.) 

Cake. A fool, a poor thing. {Cf. 
HAnr-BAZED.) 

Cake. Ih take the cake. To carry off 
the prize. The reference is to the prize- 
coke to the person who suebeeded best 
in a given conmetition. ^ In Notes and 
Queries (Feb. 27th, 1892, p. 176) a cor¬ 
respondent of New York tells us of a 
“cake waik^’ by the Southern negroes. 
It consists of walking round the prize 
^Re in pairs, and umpires decide wliiijli 
pair walk the most gracefully. In ancient 
Greece a coke was the award of the toper 
who held out the longest. 

In Ireland the best dancer in a danc¬ 
ing comiietition was rewarded, at one 
time, by a coke. ' 

" A cliiirn-diBh Btuclc intn the eAnti eapported 
on its tut end a cake, wlneh wan to liecoine the 
prize ef the lieet riancer. ... At length the mm- 
IH'titors yielded their claiuia to a younit man . . . 
who, taking the mke. Placed it ^Ilantly In the 
lap of a pretty girl to wboni ... he waa ahout to 
lie married."— and Coyne: Scenery and 
Antiquities offreiand, voi. ii. p. at. 

Ton cannot eat your cake and have ii 
too. You cannot spend your money 
and yet keep it. You cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

Your cake [or tny eake"] is dough. -All 
my swans are turned to. geese. Oceisa 
est res tua [or mca]. Mon t^aire cst 
mauquee ; my project has failea. 

Cake...l>oagb. Jwish toy eake wei'e 
dough again. I wish I had *ncver ‘ 
married. EsUonden Kgr says the pro¬ 
verb is a corruption of Ei w^hissche my 
keke. was d'how en which be says 
is tantamount to “^mething whispers 
within me—repenttwice; wotud that my 
marriage were sot aside.” 

CakiM. Land of Cakes. Scotland, 
famous for its oatmeal cakes. 

" Land o' cakM and britber Scots." JBiirna. 

Cal'abwdi. A diiaking cup or Water- 
holder ; BO called from the c^bash nut 
of whitm it is made. 


CalaauuMM> fitA {A). A tortoise¬ 
shell cat. Oalamanoo ^s a glosgy woollen, 
fabric. Bomatoes striped togieipited.' 
It is tlie SpAiish^ora'CM^^ 

Colam'i^. The down of 

standi^ com by yrmd pv The 

word is dmived theXii^ cetouNs 

(a-stalkof corsO, Henoeif cidls a 
storm Cktk^WM 
levelling '.i j-. ' 

com ooiud sot gst eat 
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CitlMidrt'na. A eiinpleton 

frequeutl; i&txoduoed in Boooacdo's 
Decameron} expreaely made to be be¬ 
fooled and played upon. 

CalKtra'va Cj8«2 Oroot KnighU of). 
Instituted at Ualatm'va. in Spain, by 
Sonoho m. of Castile m lldS; thett 
b(ULra is a red cross out out in the form 
of Rlies, on tiie ld% breast of a urhite 
mantle. * 

CalMUl'a. Pro Delo Calmit^a (Ovid; 
Meiamoiphom, vii. 384). Calauiia was 
^ islund in the Sinus Saronlcus wMch 
Lntima gave to Neptune in oxobango fffr 
Delos. A qtiid pro quo. 

Caloeida'rla. ^ little-Bhoe flowers ; 
so called from their resemblance to foiiy 
slippers. (Latins cal’eeolus.) 

Calceoa nmtavlt. He lias clumged 
bis sltoes, that is, has become a senator. 
Boman senators were distinguished by 
their shoes, which were saud^ed across 
the instep and up the ankles. 


Calonlaita is from the Latin ealeuli 
(pebbles), used by the Bomans lor coun* 
ters. In the alracua, the round balls 
were called cal'culi, and it was by this 
instrument the Boman boys were taught 
to count and calculate. The Greeks 
voted by pebblee dropped into an um— 
‘ a method adopted both in ancient Egypt 
and Syria; counting these pebbles was 
“ calbulating ” the number of voters, 
{See page 9, ccd. 1, ABaotm^ 

I calmlaie. A peculioaify of es^pres- 
sioii common in the western states of 
North America, ia the southern states 
the phrase is “ I reckon,” in the middle 
states “I expeoti” and in New England 
“ I cueffi. ” All were imported from the 
mother country by early settlers. 

" Your Aun( sets two tables, I cslouiatc) don't 
■die i ' —Hmm Watneti (jneechy (vol. i. ebaa xax.) 


CalintiBtdM {The). AHragan, the 
Arabiah astrcMomer. Xned820. 

Jedediah Buxtott^ of Elmeton, in 
Derbyshire, 

GeorgojBJ 
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Cale. [See Kale.] 

Caleb. The enchantress who carried 
off St. George in infancy. 

Caleb, in Drydefl’s satire of Ahsahm 
and Aehitophel, is meant for Lord Grey 
of Work (Northussberkind), one of tho 
adherents of the Duke of Monmouth. 

“ And, theretpro, tn tlio luinie uf duincaa, ho 
The wcll-liuiig Balaam [Karl of Huntingdon] 
and old Caleb free.” Mnen r>l>ia. 

Caleb Quotem. A parish clerk or 
jack-uf-all*trades, in Colman’s play 
called TAe Meview, or Wags of irmusor, 
which limt appeared in 1808. Colnian 
borrowed the character from a farce by 
Henry Leo (1708) entitled l/trow Phym 
to the Dogs. 

" J reniilvod, like. Oiiloh Quotem, to liave a idace 
at. ilic rt'Mon.*’—W«idiiM<rtow Iw'ma. 

Caledon. Scotland. {Sre next article.) 

'* N<it lllUB, ill Hiiclont days of t^aledon, 

Whs thy voioo mute aniid the festal crowd." 

flir W, A’coM. 

Caledo'nto. Scotland. A corruption 
of Celgddm^ a Celtic wprd meaning “a 
dweller in woods andeEorests.” Tho 
word Colt is itself a contraction of the 
same word (Celgd), and moans the same 
thing. 

“ Sens Caledonia In romantic Yiew." 

Tlunntmi, 

" 0 Caledonia, stern and wiUI, 

Meet uiireo for a inwiic child." 

Ihr W. Scott: Lay of Vie Last Minstrel, 

Calembonr (Freucli). A pun. a test. 
From the “Jester of Kaiilenberg,’’ whoso 
name was Wigand von Theben; a cha¬ 
racter iiitroduced in 2'gll Eulenspiegd, a 
German tale. Exdenspiegel (a fool or 
jester) means Owl’s Jpokmg-glass, and 
ntay pr^jbably have suggesteif tho titlo 
of the periodical celled the Owl, tlm 
witty but satirical “looking-glass” of 
the passing follies of tho day. The jester 
of Calemlmurg visited Pans in the reign 
of Louis XY., and soon become noted 
for his blji^idors and puns. 

Calendar. 

The Julian Calendar, introduced b.c. 
46. It fixed the ordinary year to SOd 
days, with an extra day every fourth 
year (leap year). This u called “The 
Did Stfle:” 

Tlw Oregonan Year. A modifleation 
of tho Julian Cdlondor, introduced in 1682 
Pope Gregory Xlll., and adopted in 
Groat Britain in 1762. This is called 
“ the New Style.” 

• The Mahatmnedan CaUHtdar, itsed in 
Mohammedan countries, date^fromJu^ 
J6th, 622- tho day of the It 

consists of 12 lunar months (29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minute). A qycle is 80 years. 
The RevolntUmai-y Ca/mfior was the 
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Calendar 

work of Fabro d’Eglautiue and Mons. 
Kommo. 

Calendar. A Newgate Calendar or 
“Malefactors’ Bloo^ Ilegister,” con¬ 
taining the biogi’aphy, confessions, dying 
speeches, etc., of notorious criminals. 
Began in 1700. 

Calendars (^The Three) were three 
royal princes, disguised as bogging 
dervishes, the subjects of three tales in 
the Arabian Nights. 

Cal’enda The first of every inontli 
was so enlled by the Komaus. Vann 
says the tei'm ori^nuted iu thS practice 
of eatling Uajrtner or assembling the 
])e<)plu on the first day of tlio month, 
wlion tlu! poutifex informed them of tlio 
time of the now moon, the day of the 
nones, with tlie festivals and sacred 
days to bo observed. The custom con¬ 
tinued till A.U.c. 4«50, when the fasti or 
culeudur was posted in public places. 
{iicc Gbicek Calends.) 

Cal'epin A dictionary. (Italian, 
calepino.) Ainbrosio Calepino, of Cale- 
pio, in Italy, was the au&or of a dic¬ 
tionary, so that “my Calepiii,” like my 
Euclid^, my Johnson, according to 
Cocker, etc., have become common 
nouns from proper namds. Generally 
(‘ailed Cal'epin, but the subjoined (piota- 
tion throws the accent on the le. 

“ WIiDiii ilo you vreft'r 
For l.lte liiiKi'iMt ? And I Bt'olily 
Haul ttiat I tbungbt. ('a1(‘pini''8 Ulciloimry." 

l>r. Vuimc: Ji'iiuith Siitiro, 

Caleys (A Stock Exchange term). 
Caledonian Bailwav Ordinary Stoclc. 
A contraction of CalS-donians. {Sec 
Stock Exohanob Slano.) 

' Calf-love. Youthful fancy as ojiposed 
to lasting attachment. 

“I lhiinf;lit It WiiH II rbiUlish beHOtiiiotit )ou 
lindtor Clio nmu— a Hort of c-ulf-linu. . . ."—Bhoda 
Brouiihton 

Calf-skin. Fools and jAtei-s used 
to wear a calf-skin coat buttoned down 
the back. In allusion to this custom, 
Fanlconbrid^ says insolently to the 
Archduke of Austria, who had acted 
most basely to liichard Cceur-desLion— 

“ Tboti -yrmr a Iiou’h bide* i Doff it, for sbfiiiic, 

Aud bunt,' ii ciilf-Hkiu oo those recreant limbs." 

Sliakespeanf Kihg John, iii. 1. 

CAliban. Bade, uncouth, unknown; 
ns a Caliban style, a Caliban language. 
The allusion is to Shakespeare’s Caliban 
^he Ihnjiesi), in which character Lo|0 
Falkland, etc., said that Shakespeare 
liad not only invented a neto creatim, 
but also a fiew language. ^ 

“ HAtan bad not tbe, i>ri\ ilege, ns Calllwn, to use 
new pbiuses, aud tflctluu unkaowu."— 




Coleridge says, “ In bJiii [Caliban', as in Borne 
brute aiiTinuls, this advance to tbe iiiiellwtual 
faotillies, without tbe moral sense, is marked by 
the aptiftiraiice of vice." 

(CaliiiHii is the "lulBslug link" between brute 
aiiimals and man.) 

Calitire [haN-ber], A wind of no 
calibre: of no capacity. A mind of 
great calibre : of large capacity. Calibre 
"is the btM'e of a gim, and, ^uratively, 
the bore or compass of one’s iutelligeuc!^. 

"The enemy bad generallytfiipw arms ... of 
iiuifiH'iu calilier."—Omitf; Memoirs, \oI. i. ebaj). 
xx\ix. |i. Kli. 

“ We measure men’s calibre by tbe broadest 
circle of nebievements." —C/iapiM; ieKsons oj 
faith, p. 16. 

^allbuni. Same as Hxcalibur, King 
ili'tliur’s well-known sword. (*S'«' 
SWOKD.) 

"Oiiwaid Arthur imced.witli band 
Uu ('ulil)Uru's rcsiBtlOHM brand." 

Scott; Bridal 0 /Tnermain, 

Calico. So called from Coli'cut, in 
Malabar, once tlio cliief port and em¬ 
porium of Hindustan. 

Calldore (3 syl.). Sir Colidore is 
the tyi>e of courtesy ^ and Imro of the 
sixtli liook of Spenser’s Fahie Queene. 
He is described as the most courteous of 
all knights, and is entitled the “ all¬ 
beloved.’’ The model of the poet was 
Sir Philip Sidney. His adventure is 
against we Blatant Beast, whom he 
mujszles, chains, and drags to Fuiirie 
Land. 

“Sir tiawain was the Calldore of the Bound 
Table."-.<toKf/ieF. 

CaHg'onmt. An Egyptian giant and 
cannibal who used to entmp stnfligers 
with a hidden net. Thi|| net was made 
by Vulcan fo catch Mars and Venus; 
Mercury stole it for the purpose of 
catchiug Chlotis, ahd left it in the 
temple of Anu'bis; CoUg'orant stole it 
thence. At length Astolpho blew his 
magic horn, and the giant ran affrighted 
into bis own net, which dragged hun to 
the ground. Whereupon Astolpho 
made the giant his captive, and de¬ 
spoiled him of his net. This is an 
allegory. Caligoraut was a great so¬ 
phist and heretic in the days of Ariosto, 
who used to entangle people with his 
talk; but being eonverted py Astolpho 
to the true faiin, was, as it were, caught ^ 
in liis own nft, and both his sophistry 
and heresy were tideeff from him. 
{Aiiosto: Orlando J^trioBo.) 

Calig^Uk, A Boman empsror; so 
called because he wore .i;t ttulijnry sandal 
called a oallga, whi()h had no up'per 
leather, and was used onlv by the com¬ 
mon soldiei;i}. (12, 

*“7be word eatlam, hflwSV(>r,1;iebvttiii.iied the 
Barou . . . ‘means, ta its wntitire sense, 
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sanduls ; and (-'aluB Ciemr ... received the cop- 
iiomeu vt (.'ulli^Ula, a calii/li>, rive i-aJ'u/lg Irvut'- 
ribiiit, quihitu adoltacentunr wni fuena vt^trcUH 
Onrniun'iei patru^ui. And tlie euiiocB were alno 
Itrniwr tu the inoimatic ixidlee ; fnr we read in i lie 
iiiicienl iiloaeariuin, uimu tlie rule of ill. Benedict 
. . . that cttii(fas were tied with Isteheta.'*—Acott : 
Wnritrley, xlviil. 

Caligula’S Hone. lucita'tiu. It 
«vv!t» made p, piiest aud consul, Imd a 
iifliuKer of ivory, and drank wiue from 
a goldeu gobleUt (iSiv Hobsb.) 

• 

Calipli or Calif. A title given to 
the Ruccessors of Mahomet. Among the 
iSiiraeens a calii>h is one vested with 
sypreine di^it}*. The caliphat of Bag¬ 
dad reached its highest sjileudour uud*.' 
Haroun al Haschid, in tlie ninth ceu- 
tiiry. For tlie last 200 years the an- 
l>ci]i:ition has heeu swallowed up in the 
titli‘8 of Ukah, UtiUan, Emi}\ aud so ou. 
(Arabic, KknHfdh, a successor; khahfa, 
to succeed.) 

Callsta. The heroine 6f Bowe’s 
Fair Fmitml, 

Calla'to and Areas. Calisto was 
an Arcadian nymph metamorphosed into 
a she-bear by Jupiter. Her son Ai'Cas 
having met her in the chose, would have 
killed her, but Jupiter converted him 
into a he-war, and placed them both in 
the heavens, where they ore recognised 
us the Great and Little Bear. 

. Callx'tinea (3 syl.). A religious sect 
of Bohemians iu the flftceiitfi century; 
BO ca^od from Cahsr (the chalice), which 
they insisted should he given to the laity 
in the sacrameat of the Lord’s Supper, 
us well as the bread or wafer. 

Call (.^). A “'divine” summons or 
invitation, as “ a call to the ministry.” 

A mil bt'foi'e the curtain. An applause 
inviting a favourite actor to appear 
before the curtain, aud make his bow to 
the audience. 

A Goipel call. The invitation of the 
Gospel to men to believe iu Jesus to the 
saving of their souls, 

A morning call. A short morning 
visit. 

A call on shareholders. A demand to 
pay up a part Of the mcmey due for 
shares allotted iu a egmpwny. 

Fat/ahU at call. To he paid on de¬ 
mand. 

Call Bird {A). A bird trSlned as a 
deqoy. 

CalloBair {The). A hoy eivfployed in 
theatres to “call” ox, summon aetors, 
when £t li^ltnie for them to* make ttieir 
appearance on the stage. 


Call of Abraliam. The invitation 
or command of God to Abraham, to leave 
his idolatrous country, under the promise 
of being made a gr|at nation. 

Call of God. An invitation, exhor¬ 
tation, or waming^by the dispensations 
of Ih'ovidenoe (Iim. xxii. 12) ; divine 
influence ou the mind to do or avoid 
something (Heb. iii. 1). 

Call of the Bouao. An imperative 
summons sent to eveire Member of Par¬ 
liament to attend. This is done when 
the sense of the whole House is required. 
At tlie muster the names of the members 
are called over, and defaulters reported. 

Call to Arms {To). To summon to 
prepare for battle. “ Ad arnut vocarr." 

Call to the Bar. The lulmission of 
a law student to the privileges of it bar¬ 
rister. The names of tliose qualiflcil are 
called over. (Sec page 94, coL 1, Bab.) 

Call to the PMtorate. An invita¬ 
tion to a minister by the members of a 
Presbyterian or Noncoi^rmist church 
to preside over a certain rongregatiou. 

Call to the Uaoonvorted. An in¬ 
vitation accompanied witli promises aud 
throats, to induce the unconverted to 
receive the gospel. Bichard Baxter 
wrote a book so entitled. 

Call (7b). I call Cod to witness. I 
solemnly declare that what I state is true. 

7b call. To invito: as, the trumpet 
calls. 

“ If hunonr calls, w)icre*cr she iwiiits tbe way, 

The sons of iuiiioiir follow amt iihcy." 

VhnrelilU ; The Farewell, stansa 7. 

7b call [a man] out. To challenge him; 
to appear to a man’s honour to come 
forth and flght a duel. 

7b call tn question. To doubt the 
truth of a statement; tu challenge the 
truth of a statement. “/» dttbinm 
voeare.^' 

To call o^cr the coals, {See Coals.) 

7b call to account. To demand an ex¬ 
planation ; to reprove. 

Called. He is called to his account. 
He is removed hy death. Called to the 
judgment seat of God to give an account 
of his deeils, whether they he good, or 
whether thgy he evii {See page 202, 
col. 1, CAixma!) 

Callalnw or Calaber, A Cala'hrian 
fur. Ducange says, “ At Chichester the 
'priest vicars’ ana at St. Paul’s the 
'foinor canons ’ wore a calablre lunyce; ” 
aud Bale, in his Image of Both 
Churches, alludes to the “fair rochets 
’of Baines {Bernes), (Uid costly grey 
amices of camber dina citts’ tails.” 
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" TIjp T.ort1 MHyoi* and tboseaUterineualmvotlic 
cliair iiiiKUt to bate Mielr coats tunted with grey 
aniia, aud alao witji clmngeubie toffeta; nud tlioae 
below the clialr with calabre and with green 
taffeta,”—i/ufton; Aew t'jcw t>/ London. 

Caltor Berringa. Fresh hortings. 
Heuccr “ caller airi^* (Anglo-Saxon, 
eatiaUf to cool.) 

■ Oalll|^p]iy (The art of). Writing 
very minutely and yet clearly. Peter 
Bale, in the sixtconth century, wroto in 
the compass of a silver penny the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
mouts, two Latin prayers, his Qwn name, 
the day of the mouth and date of the 

J 'our since the accession of Queen 
Slixaheth, and a motto. With a glass 
this writing could bo read. By photo¬ 
graphy a sheet of the 7’imr/i newspaper 
has been reduced to a smaller compass. 
(Creek, ealos-grapho, I write beauti¬ 
fully.) 

Callim'aobos. The Italian Cnlli- 
muc/m. Filippo Btionaccorsi (1437-1496). 

Calling. A vocation, trade, or pro¬ 
fession. The allusion is to tire calling of 
the apostles by Jesus Christ to follow 
Him. In the le^l profession persons 
must still he culled to the bar before they 
can practise. 

JiffecUial calling. An invitation to 
believe in Jesus, rendered effectual by 
the immediate operation of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Calliope [^Kal'-lt-o-pe, 4 svl., Greek, 
koAos, .iifi, hcmtUfnl ro»v']. lUie muse of 
epic or heroic ^loetry. Her emblems 
lire n stylus aud wax tablets. Tlie 
painting of this Muse by Ercolaiia 
Ercolanetti (1615-1687) and lier statue 
by Clemcnti (who died in 1580) oi'o very 
celebrated. 

The Greek word is KoAAnJmj, in which 
the i is short. Erroueogsly called 
“ Callope.” 

Callip'olis. A character in the JJattlc 
of Alcazar (1694) by George Feole. It 
is refen'ed to by Ihstol in 2 Menrg IV., 
act ii. 4; and Sir W. Scott uses Ahe word 
over aud aver again as the synonym of 
lady-love, sweetheart,, cluumer. Sir 
Walter alwaj's spells the word Calli- 
^lis, bat Peele calls it Oslipdlis. The 
drunken Mike Lambouxne says to Amy 
Eobsart— 

" Hark j e, moai fair ra1ll)MiliB, or most lovely 
coiiuiesn of clones, and divine anchess of dark 
eatmr6."-^Kenilwor^H, cliiip. xxxlli. 

And the modest Boland Gresme calls tha 
beautiful Cail^erine Ms *' most fair Cal- 
Ifpdlis.” (77i« Ahboty chap, xl.) 


CaUlpple The correction 

of the Meton'io c^de by Callippos. In 
four cycles, or sevenly-six years, the 
Metonic camulation was seven and a-half 
in excess. Callippos proposed to quad¬ 
ruple the period of Meton, and deduct a 
day at the end of it: at the eviration 
of which period OalUppos imagined that 
the now aud full moons returned to tiio 
sanj^o day of the solar yefr. 

CaUirfboe (4 syl.). The lady-love 
of Chic'reas, in Chariton’s Gjroek. ro- 
ni|nce, entitled the Loves of Cha'reas and 
Qalhrrkoe, written in the eighth century. 

Cal'otnel. Hooper says— 

“Tlim name, which mtmnH ‘ beautiful black,’ 
was urjginaily given to the .ifSeblop'a uiiucnil, or 
black stilpbiiroc at ineroiiry. It was afterwards 
applied ill lake by Bir Theodore Mayeriie to the 
cliloriilo of inercitry, In honour of a favourite 
negio servant whom ho oniplojoil to piopaie it. 
As calomel is a tchile powder, the nanio is merely 
II jocular niisnotiier.”—jUo(i<cnI Dtcticnaru. 

Greek, xaAdv, beautiful, block. 

Calo'yera. Monks in the Greek 
Church, who follow tlie rule of St. 
Basil. They are divided iuto cen'obites, 
who recite the offices from midnight to 
sunrise; an’choritcs, who live in hermit¬ 
ages ; and recluses, who shut tliomselves 
up in caverns and live on alms, (Greek, 
koAov and yipmv, beautiful old man.) ‘ 

Galpe (2 syl.). Calpe and Ah’i/la. 
The two pillars of Hercules. According 
to one account, these two were originally 
only one mountain, which Heroulgs tore. 
asunder; but some say ho piled up each 
mountain s^arately, and poured the sea 
between tliem. 

“lIcaiCB up Luge Abyla,nn Afrlc'S sand, 

I'ritiviis with high ('alncKnrnpe's salient stnintl, 

Crests with oppusitig iawers the splendid scene, 

And iiaiii’s from nrns iniineiisetlicscH between.’' 

Danein; Hconom^ of Yegetutimi. 

Cal'um^t [the peace • pipe\ Wlieu 
the North American Indians irndfe peace 
or form an alliance, the hie^ contracting 
parties smoke together to ratify tlie 
arrangement. 

The peace-pipe is abottt two and a- 
haU feet long, the bowl is made of highly- 
polished red marble, and the of a 
reed, which is decorated with eagles’, 
quills, womi^'s Mdi'i and' «o oiw 

**The (Hmt *6pirit M an onedeut 
period called the 

and standing on the nret^cw of we red 

K -stone cook, broke .ja,|di^'which 

loulded into the howl df jkMneM,and 
fltt^ on it a long r6edit -li|j«Cwe 
with the bsik of r^ %iih:^yr«bdMkhokfid 
over themi tnznii^ t(r 
He told 

represented theirwey 
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smoked it they nmat bury their war- 
olabs and ctcamiug-knives. At thS last 
whiff the Great Spirit disappeared.” 

To present the calumet to a stranger 
is a mark of howitality and good>wul; 
to refuse the offer is an act of hostile 
defiance. 

“ Wash the war-pslnt from rour terra, 

Wash tlio WAi'-atetiia from yuur flngere, 

Bury your WBr'flu1)*4Uiut your weepoue;.,, 

Smoke the cMiuniet togetner, • 

Aud Bn brothers livebeucofurward." 

Lma/tllcnB: Hiawatha, 1 . 

CalValry [iare skull], Ool'gotha 
The place of our Lord’s crusi- 
nx*on; so called from some faucifob 
resemblance which it bore to a human 
skull. The present church of “ tlie 
Iloly Sepulchre” has no claim to be 
consideroa the site thereof; it is far 
more likely that Uio * ‘ mosque of Omar, * ’ 
or the dotne of tho rock, occupies the real 
site. 

A Calvary. A representation oft the 
successive scenes of the Passion of Christ 
in a series of pictures, etc., in a church. 
The shrine containmg the representations. 

Calvary Olovar said to have sprung 
up in the track made by Pilate when he 
went to the cross to see his ” title 


mocking taunjb is, “Veal will ho dear, 
because there are no calves.” 

Calvaa’ Bead, ^here are many ways 
of dressing a calf's head. ^Many ways 
of sayiug or doiug a foolish thmg; a 
simpleton has mauf ways of showing 
his folly; or, generally, if one way 
won’t do we must try anothei'. The 
allusion is to the great Calves* Head 
Club banquet, when the board was 
laden with calves’ heads cooked in 
sundry ways and divers fashions. 

Calvea’aBead Cluli. Instituted in 
ridicule of Charles 1. The groat annual 
banquet was held on the 30th January, 
and consisted of a cod’s head, to repre¬ 
sent the person of Charles Stuart, in¬ 
dependent of his kingly -ofiloe; a pike 
with little ones in its mouth, au emblem 
of tyranny; a boor’s head with au apple 
in its mouth to represent the king prey¬ 
ing on his subjects; and calves^ beads 
dressed iu sundry ways to represent 
Charles in lus regal capacj^. After the 
banquet, the king’s book (icon liasil'ikH) 
was burnt, aud the porting cup was, 
“To those worthy patriots who killed 
the tyrant.” 


affixed” [Jesus of Nassareth, king of the 
JeWs]. It is a common trefoil, probably 
a native of India or Turkey. Each of 
the three round leaves has a little car¬ 
mine spot iu the centre. In the day¬ 
time the three leaves of the trefoil form 
*a sort of cross; and in the flowering 
season the plant bears a little yellow 
flower, like a ”&own of tiiofbs.” Jtilmn 
tells ns thift each of the three leaves had 
in his time a whit# cross in the centre, 
and timt the centre cross lasts visible 
longer than the masses of .the other 
two leaves. (jSVtfCREXsriAKTBAPmoNS.) 

Calvayy Oron (A). A Latin cross 
mounted on three steps (or grises). 

CalvWfto iBttr*. The l4th Foot. 
Galled Calvert from their colcmel, Sir 
Harry ^Csdvext (13(16-1826), and entire 
because three entire battalions were kept 
up for the gpod of Sir^Harry, when ad- 
• jutont-gmmral. Tb^o mm is, oi co^irse, 
a pliy on Oalvort’s malt liquor. The 
regiment is lioW oalled The l^inCe of 
TV^e8’s<IiliKfV'«etTl0irk». Bi^ment).. 

Cftlveip.- The inhabitants oj^fhe 
of Wight are so cidled from a legendmT 
leke wh^ states' tbi^-a cislli oboe got 
its head n;pmty 

and, instil efbebaking^'^ei^^ the 

arspindl^lei^ed man. ABdanotltm 


Calvlaiam. The five chief points 
of Calvinism are: 

(1) Predestination, or particular elec¬ 
tion. 

(2) Irresistible grace. 

(3) Original sin, or the total depravity 
of the natural man, which renders it 
morally impossible to believe aud turn 
to Goa of his own free yill. 

(fS Particular redemption. 

(5) Fiaal perseverance of the saiuts. 

CalydoB. A forest supposed, iu tlio 
romances relating to King Arthur, to 
occupy the northern portion of England. 

Calyp'ao, in F^uelon’s Tethnaqne, is 
meant to represent Madame de Monte- 
span. In foiiy mythology, she wojs 
queen of the island Ogy^fa on whicii 
triysses was wiocked, and where he was 
detained for seven years. 

Caly^aa’a late. Qozo, near Malta. 
Called in dossie mythology Ogygia. 

dam amA universities of 

Cambddge and Oxford; so called from 
the livers on which they stand. 

”UAyron>niy Cunaad1«ls,prra<>bltIons, 

STofl riglit Cl vine of tangs to gpvern wrong.'" 

pipsi iv. m. 

Cama. Tha God of. lov# and mar- 
•riage in Indian mythokigy. 

Oaam'tfhn, ’^li^aitof men,” makes 
grand xaeparadons for his wedding with 
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Quite'ria, “ fairest of women *’; but, as 
the bridal party were on their way, 
liusirius cheats him of his bride by pro- 
tending to kill hii^solf. As he is sup- 

} )osed to be dying, Quituria is given to 
liin in nruuTiago os a mere matter of 
form; but, as sooiP us this is done, up 
jumps Busilius, and shows that his 
M'ouuds wore a more pretence, (fir- 
vuntta: iJon Qitijroir, pt. li. bk. 2, ch. 3,4.) 

Camal'dolltes ^4 syl.). A religious 
order of grout rigidity of life, founded 
in the vale of Caniul'doli, in the Tuscan 
A])oimiues, by St, Homuulc^ a Bouc- 
dictiiu*. (Eleventh century.) 

Camaral'zaman (Frturf ) fell in lovn 
with Budou'ru, -Princess of China, the 
moment ho suw' hor. (Arabuot A'ujfits; 
J'nuve ('amamhamnn.) 

Camarilla (>S]>anish). A oliciue ; the 
coiiiidunts or private udvisers of the 
hoveroigii. It litorally means a small 
piivfile ehiimbor, and is in Spain applied 
to the room in which iKiys oio tiogged. 

“ |{ii(:ii'c'l(‘il wkTii a ilfiiib'enum 

Camari'iia. A/' inorPas Cammlnam 
(Don’t meddle with Camarinu). Cama- 
I'inu was a lake in Sicily, which, in time 
of drought, yielded u iicatilcntial stench. 
Tbu inbubitauts consulted an oracle 
It bout druiniiig it. and Apollo replied, 
“ Don’t meddle with it.” Kuverthcluss, 
they drained it, and ere long un enemy 
111 arched un army over the bwl of the 
lako and plundered the city. I'lie pro¬ 
verb is a]»]>lied to those who remove one 
evil, but thus give place to u greater. 
7 ’he C'hatinel iitliy be un evil to those 
who suffer seii-siekuess, but it is u 
million times bettor to endure this evil 
than to make it u high road to invaders. 
Tlie application is vei-y extensive, as: 
Don’t kill the small birus, or you will bo 
devoured by iusccts. Une pest is a safe- 
guard against a greater one.* 

V A similar Latin phrase is Anagynn 
Muriir. 

“ will'll itic liiird of Klliiiiunwan ili'oie the 
aii'iK’s from ihp lu'iglihoiirlioiKl, cUoukIi they 
h.iil lii'cii Htloivcil to lonmiii there ini<listiirl>eil 
liiiheito, Uoiiiiiiie Srtiikpion wriinii'il him of the 
iliimcor Oy I] III It I lit; the iiniM'i'h ‘ A'c C’oin- 

iirinnm' ’ ~-Str W. Ki-ott: Giiji Afniinertno, ctatji. \ It. 

Cam'lialo’a Klns* ‘Clflron him by 
bis sister Can'aci*. It had the virtue of 
hwiling wounds, (,«<?<■ Cambei*) (JUpenser: 
Fante (jHrtnc, bk. iv.) 

“ W cH mote yo wonder bow that noble knight# 
After he luul so often wounded been, 

('oiilil Htatkd on foot now to renew the flirlit . . . 
All wan throiiKb \ irttie of the vini? lie wore ; 

Tbe wliii'li, not only ilid not from bim lot 
line drop of IdoiKl to fall, but did restore * 
11 w wenkenod iKiwera, and dulled spirits 
whet," * 6>«n«er ; i'aertc ^ecne, Iv. S. 


CambeL Called by Chaucer, Cam'- 
balO(‘ brother of Can'ace, a female para¬ 
gon. He challenged every suitor to his 
sister’s hand, and overthrew all except 
Tri'amond, who married the lady. 
(Spenurr : Faerie Queeue, book iv.) (fire 
Castace.) 

Camber. Second son of King Brute, 
to whom Wales was ,bft, whciico its 
uiune of Cambria, {British fable.) 

Cam'bxia. The ancient ^name of 
Wales, the land of the Cimbri or Cyrary. 

** “ t'ainbria's fatal ilay.’’ , 

C Gr<i]i • Herd. 

Cam'brian. Pertaining to Wales; 
Welsh, (fire abore.) 

“ The riimbrlan mountains, like far clmids, 
Tbttt sKii't lUe hliio lioriisoti, dusky nsr- " 
Thennauu: Spntie, WJI- BJ. 

Cam'brlan Series (in geology). The 
earliest fossiliferous rocks m North 
Wales. So named by Professor Sodg- 
wieJe. 

Cambrio. A kind of very fine white 
linen cloth, so named from Cambray or 
Ciimoryk, in Flsndors, where it is still 
the chief manufacture. 

" He Imtb rihlmnaiif all tbe colonro of ibo I'nin- 
bow ; inkU'8, mddiM'R, cainbrli'ka, and Ian ns.’'— 
Hhnkespnm : tl ititrr'f 'Jala, tv. A 

Oam'bufloaa'. King of Sarra, hi the 
laud of Turtury; the model of all royal 
virtues. His wife was EPfeta ; his two 
sous, Algarsife iind Com'balo; osid las ‘ 
daughter, Can'ace. On her birthday 
(October Iffth) tlie Kiii^ of Arabia and 
India .sent Cambuacau a “steed of brass, 
wliich, between aunnse and sunset, would 
carry its rider to any spot on the earth.” 
All that was required was to whisper 
the name of the place m tbe horse's eoi', 
mount upon his back, and turn a pin set 
in his ear. When the rider hud arrived 
at the place required, he had to tuiti 
another pin, and the horse instantly de¬ 
scended, and, with another screw of the 
pin, vanished till it was again ref^mred. 
This story is told by Chaucer in the 
Sfjitire^s 'Tak^ but was never finished. 
Milton (// Fettaeroao) accenfls the word* 
Cambus'-coQ. 

^ iialf-told ' 

The story ut Ustabusem bold.” 

(See Cakace.) 


Cambfr^aM (3 syl.). Apeanpons, rant¬ 
ing character m Preston’s fvhentbble 
tragedy that name. 
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Caaden Society, for the publication 
of oarljr historic and literapr reraa|a8, is 
named in honour of William Camden, 
the historian. 

CameL The name of Mahomet’s 
favonrite camel was A1 Kaswa. The 
mosque at Koba covers the spot where 
it knelt whet Mahomet fled from Mecca. 
Mahomet consi^red the kneeling of the 
camel os a sign sent by God, and s'e- 
niaiucd at Koba in safety for four days. 
The swiftest of his camels was AlAdha, 

Camel. ‘The prophet Mahomet’s camel 
performed the whole journey from Jorli- 
salem to Mecca in four bounds, for wlii<!lf 
service he had a place in heaven witli AI- 
l)orak (the prophet’s “ horse ”), Balaam’s 
ass, Tobit’s dog, and Ketmir (the dog of 
the seven sle^pere). {(htrzon.) 

Camel, “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a lich man to enter into the kingdom of 
tlod” (Matt. six. 2i). In the Koran 
wo find a similar expression; ‘ ‘ The im¬ 
pious shall find tlie gates of heaven shut; 
nor shall he enter till a camel shall pass 
through the eye of a needle.” In the 
Ilabbinical writings we liave n slight 
variety which goes to prove tliat the 
word “ camel ” should not bo cliangod 
into “ cable,” as Hieophylact suggests; 
“Perhaps thou art one of the rampo- 
dith'ians, who can moke an elephant 
pass through the eye of a needle.” (/‘fee 
Cable.) 

• " It •» n» Imrrt to come, ns for s rstiiel 

To tUrciul tlir iMiHtcrn of a ni*e<lle'8 eye." 

Sliitkei-pMrt: Ridi^rd 11 , v. s. 

Camellia. The technical name of a 
genus, and the popular name of the 
species of evergreen shrubs; so named 
• in honour of G. J. Kamel (Latin Camel- 
llus), a Spanish Jesuit. Introduced into 
England m 1739. 

Cam'elot (Somersetshire), where 
King Arthur held his court. {6'ee Wist- 

CHESTER.) 

Camelote (2 syl.). Fustian, rubbish, 
trash. The cloth so flailed ought to be 
made of goats* hair, butiis a mixture of 
wool and silk, wool and hair, or wool, 
silk, and hair, etc. (PYei^, eamlot; 
Arabic, (^]m^206,Ca]clkt.) 

Coan ao. An anaglyph on a precious 
stone. The is when tnV figure 

is raised in relief; an intaglio is when 
the figures is hollowed out. The word 
cameo means on nhyx, and tha most 
famous oomeo in the. world onyx 
oonfaioi&g’^ISa aMke9$U qf, ALuguttua. 
these inedous stog^ have two layers 


of different colours, oue serving for the 
figure, Olid the other for the ground. 

Cameron Highlandera. The 79ih 
Begimeut of Infaully, raised by Allan 
Cainaron, of Errock, in 1793. Now 
called “The Quecai’s Own Cameron 
lliglilaudors.” 

Cameronian Regiment. The 26t]i 
Infantry, wliicb harl its origin in a body 
of Camcronians (q.r.), in the Kovolution 
of 1688. Now the Ist Battalion of the 
Scottish Iliflos; tho 2ud Battalion is the 

old No. 90. 

*• 

Cameroniana. Hie strictest sect of 
Scotch I’rcHbvtoriaiis, orgunisetl in 1680, 
by liieliard Caurcrnii, who was slaiii in 
battle at Aird’s Moss in 1680. He ob¬ 
jected to the alliance of Church and 
State. In 1876 moat of the C’umcronians 
were merged in tho Free Church, In 
hiatory tho Cumeronians are generally 
called tho Covenanters. 

Camilla. Vireiu queen of tho Vol- 
Bciaus, Virgil {Aineia^ viiT'SOO) says she 
was BO swift that she could run over a 
field of corn without landing a single 
blade, or make her way over the sea 
without oven wetting her feet, 

“Not. HO whi't) nwift rtiuiOlH HcouvK the olitln, 

KIioh D'rr Llio uuliCuULug iJiiiu niid HkiiiiH iilons 
tli«; iiuiin." 

Pnpe: Kiisay on. CrUmm, 

Camillno, five times Dictator of 
Boinc, was falsely accused of emlifi/zle- 
nient, and went into voluntary exile; 
but when the Gauls besieged Borne, he 
returned and delivered his country. 

“C'anilllus, only vongvial to liiH fora.’’ 

TIiomHOH. Winter. 

CamlaArd. In French history, the 
Camisards are the Protestant insurgents 
of the Cevennes, who resisted the 
violence of the dragounades, after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Hieir 
leader was#Cavalior, afterwards Gov¬ 
ernor of Jersey. 

Camlaarde or Camisa'do, A night 
attack ; so called because tho attacking 
party wore a camisr or peasant’s smock 
over thesr armour, l>oth to conceal it, 
and that they might tho better recognise 
each other in the^dark. 

Cam'laole (3 syl.). A loose jacket 
worn by women when dressed in lugligee 
(French). 

Onmlgole de Faroe. A stg^t-waist- 
coat. Frequently mentioned in accounts 
of capital punishments in France. 

* CamUm IJiattle of^ Cornwall), which 
But an end to the Kiiights t>f the Bound 
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Table. Here Arthur received his death 
wound from the hand of hie nephew 
Modred. (a.d. 642.) 

Camlet is not tconnocted with the 
word camel; it is a line cloth made of 
r/oats’ huir, called Turkish yam, and is 
from the Arabic word eamlat, which 
Littre says is so called from neil el catnel 
(the Angora goat). 

Oam'mook. AHcrookedasacamtmch, 
The cammock is a ipieco of timber lient 
for the kneo of a ship; a hockey-stick; 
a shinny-club. {^Anglo-Saxon,') 

“TliniiKh Muj cnniiuork. Hie moreiktKliowrd tliu 
iM'tti'r t( Im ; >t’i tlio liinv, tbu iiiurt* ii is bent the 
M'eakur It wuxeth.”— 

Camorra. A secret society of Italy 
orgiinisotl early in the ninetoonth century. 
It claimed the right of settling disputes, 
etc. 

Camorrlst. One of the desperadoes 
iK'longiug to the Camorra. “Camorx'- 
isni,” the gospel of the league. 

Camp Candleatlek (.<4). A bottle, 
or a soldier’s oayouot. 

Camp>followera. Non-combatants 
(such us servants, carriers, hostlera, 
suttlcrs, laundresses, and so on), who 
follow an army. We arc told that in 
1859 as many as 86,000 camp-followers 
were in utteudanco on 16,000 combatants 
in a Bengal army. 

Campaign Wig (A), imported from 
France. It was made very full, was 
cui'led, and was eighteen inches in length 
in the front, with drop locks. In some 
cases the back isu't of the wig was put 
in a black silk bag. Of course the 
c.ami)aign refeiTcd to tho victories of 
Marlborough. {Social Life in the l{e'ign 
of Quern Anne, chap, xii.) 

V There were also campaign coats, 
campaigii lace, campaign shoes, cam- 
})uigu shirts, campaign govms, campaign 
waistcoats, etc. 

Campa’nia. Properly the Tnra di 
I^ro'ro of Italy, i.e. tho plain country 
about Cap'ua. 

" Dlsdalnlnl of Csnipania's gentle#ialii8.” 

Ttuntumi: Summer. 

Campaape (3 syl.), • A heautilul 
harlot, whom Alexander the Great 
handed over to Apellto. Ap^es drew 
her in the nude. 

*' When Cujild and CaiuixiBne played 
At cards for kisses, C'upia psld.'^' 

Caiaplwlla nr« Coming (The). This 
Boui-stirriim song was composed in 1716, 
when the Earl m Mar raised the stanA 
dard for theiStuarts against George I. 


John Campbell was Commander-in- 
Cluef of his Majesty's forces, and the 
rebelSion was quashed. The main in¬ 
terest now attacned to the famous song 
is connected with the siege of Lucknow 
in the Indian rebellion, 1857. Nona 
Soliib litud massacred women and child¬ 
ren most fouUy, and while the survivors 
were expecting instant dearth, a Scotch 
woman lying ill on th|^ ground heard 
the pibroch, and exclaim^. Diuna ye 
hear it P Diuua ye hear it'/ Tho pipes 
o’ Havelock sound." And soon after¬ 
wards the rescue was accomplished.' 

•The first verse runs thus:— , 

*■’ “ The 0(unpl>eUe are coining, O-bo! ()-bo I 
Tho CanilibellB arc coinfug, O-bo ! 

The ('ainiiliella aro cuiuiug to liouuie Loch 
Levon, 

Tbo OainpbtiUs are coming, O-bo' 

Campbellite (3 syl.). A follower of 
John McLeod Campbell, who taught the 
universality of the atonement, for which, 
in 1831, he was deposed. 

CampoeiUng. A ceiling sloping on 
one side from the vortical wall towards a 
piano surface in the middle. A corrup¬ 
tion of cam (twisted or bent) ceiling. 
(HalliweU gives cam, “ awry.’’) 

Campeodor (cam-pte-dor). The Cid 
(g.v.). 

Can'aoe (3 svl,). A paragon* of 
women, the daughter of King Carabus- 
can', to whom the King of Arabia and 
India sent as a present a mirror and a 
ring. The mirror would tell the^dy if 
any man on whom she set her heart* 
would pro^e true or false, and the ring 
(which was to be worn on her thumb) 
would enable her to understand the 
language of birds 5nd to converse with 
them. It would also give the wearer 
perfect knowledge of the medicinal pro- 

S erties of all roots. Chaucer never 
nished the tale, but probably he meant 
to many Can'aoe to some l^ght who 
would be able to overthrow her two 
brotliers, Cam'balo and Al’garsife, in the 
tournament, (Squire*s Tale.) (See below.) 

Can'aoe was courted hj a crowd of 
suitors, but her brother, Cam'balo or 
Cambel, gave oi^ that apyona who me- 
tended to her hand must eneoustar Atm* 
in single ciitnbat and oy^lhtow him. 
She ultimately married Tvamond, son 
of the fairy Ag'ap6. (Spen^: JMb'te 
Qaem^lk. jv. 3.) (See CAUnSb.) 

Gaa’MHw ^ ^L), One of Actvon’a 
do|^ (dang^of metal 

Can ad fc maenani. the 

JHnue baUamea, upMw <4 panada. 
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OanaSlto (French, The 

mob; the xaoUe ^talian, emaglxa, a 
pack of do^, from Latin emit, a liog). 

Caiwrd. A hoax. Comolisson, to 
tiy the gullibili^ of thO jpnblio, re^rtod 
in the papers that he had twenty aticks, 
one of which ho out up and threw to the 
nineteen, who devonxed it greedily. He 
thbu cut up another, then a third, and 
so on till nmeWon were cut up; and as 
the nineteenth was ^bbled up by‘the 
surviving duck, it followed that tins one 
duck actually ate nineteen ducks—a 
wonderful proof of duck voracity. This 
tale had the run of all the peer's, an^ 
gave u new word to the l^guoge. 
(French, etoic, a duck.) (Qttfieifii.) 

Canary (A). Slang for “a guinea'* 
or “ sovereign.” Gold coin is so called 
because, like a canary, it is yellow, 

Canary-Iilrd (A). A jail-bird. At 
one time certain desporate convicts were 
dressed in yoilow; and jail was the cage 
of these ” canaries.*’ 


Canoaa. To imxce the cancan. A 
free-and-easy way of dancing (jj^uodrillos 
invented by Bigolboche, and adopted in 
the public ^iruons, the opera comique, 
and the casinos of Paris. {fJancan 
familiarity, tittle-tattlo.) 

' Tljcy were Kufii? through a (iwuiritlo with all 
those jwrpiomontary gestures introUuced by the 
great Ktgulnoche, a notiirious Oanteiise, to whom 
the uorwiouB eaucanuwesits origin."-— .i. Jiamimt 
•ttakc: ParU Oriainaii (the Chiffmitr). 

Cancel, to blot out, is merely ” to 
‘inake*lattic©-work.” This is done by 
making a cro^ over the jrart to he 
omitted. (Latin, «a«ci;^,toin^e trellis.) 
{See Cbobs it ottt.) 

Cancer (the CraS) appears when the 
sun has reached hu highest northern 
limit, and heg^s to gobaSewatd towards 
the south; but) like a crab, tiio return 
is sideways (June 2l8t to July 23rd). 

V Aoooidwg to fable, Cancer was tho 
animal which Juno sent agunst Her¬ 
cules, when he combated the Hydra of 
LeniA Cancer bit the hero’s foot, but 
Hercules kUled the creature, and Juno 
took it up tpheaven,' and made it one of 
.the twelycei^ of the eodiac. 


Cttadjhntda (3 sybL ;^ne of Lydia, 
who mEpd(w3..the of his wife to 

Gy*g(f81 ^hereujxmfne <iueeii compelled 
Gyges TO assassinate her hubbatid, after 
nmm ehe manied Sie murderer, who 
beomne ting, and rekned twenty-eight 
yearn. . 

(3 ayL) meaiui" elothod 


itt -who mScited the 
ofhee 


among the Bomaus, arrayed ihemselveB 
in a loose white robe. It was loose that 
they mi^ht show the people their scars, 
and white in sign of ^delity and homlUty. 
(Latin, eandldm^ whence eandid&lt^ 
clothed in white, etc.) 

Candida (2 syl.Jk Tho hero of Vol¬ 
taire’s novel so called. All sorts of mis- 
.fortunes are heaped u{)on him, and he 
bears them idl with cynical indifference. 


Candle. 

Jiellf Book, and Candle, {See page 120, 
coL 1, Bie^, etc.) 

Bine (or Gmj) as the king's candle. 
“ Ilariole comine la rhandelle des roi«,” 
in allusion to au ancient custom of pro- 
sentiug, on January (ith, a candle of 
various colours to the three kings of 
Cologne. It is generally applied to a 
woman ovordrossed, especially with gay 
ribbons and ttoa'crs. “Fine os flvo- 


penoe.” 

I'he game is not troyfh the candle. (Le 
jou no'vaut pas la cliandeUe). Not woith 
oven the cost of tlie caimle tliat lights 
tboplayers. 

To burn the candle at both ends. In 
French, “ ItrAler In chandelte par les 
deux bouts." To indulge in two or more 
expensive luxuries or dissipated habits 
at the same time; to haste to rise up 
early and late take rest, eating the bread 
of curefuhieBs. 

To hold a candle to the devil. To aid or 
countenance that which is WTong. The 
allusion is to the practice of Human 
Catliolics, who bum Oiiudlcs liefore the 
image of a favourite Bajpt, carry them in 
funeral processions, and place them on 
their altars. 

*,* Whfhi Jessica (in the Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 6) says to Lorenzo : “ What, 
must I hold a cmidle to my shame 1* ” she 
means, Must I direct atteution to this 
disguise, ofid blazon my folly abroad P 
Why, “Cupid himself would blush to 
see me thus transformed to a boy.” She 
does not moan. Must I glwy in my 


shame i 

To sell bg the candle. A species of 
sole by fhenon. A pin is thrust ^-ough 
a candle about an inch from the top, and 
biddiTig goes*om till the candle is ourot 
down to the pin, when the pin drops 
into the candlestick, and the last bidder 
is declsured tl^ purchaser. ThifT sort^ of 
aqiction was emplOTud in 1893, according 
to the Beading Mercurg (Dec. 16), at 
iddermaston, near Beading 
^ ".The Couadl thinks it inset to pwpdm the way 
5)tielllnffljyMncU,o* esndla,’ m tHdng the mMt 
uroliahle means to iinicure the jeroe value ox the 
goods."—KtMon; Mters, etc. 
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To JtttJil of the lamp (or caudle). To 
Uitray laborious art, but tho best lite¬ 
rary work is tho art of conroaling art; 
I') manifest great ^dns aiiil long stiuly 
by night. 

To rov' a caudle tOfthe deed. To pro¬ 
pitiate tho devil by a bribe, as some 
seek to propitiate the saiuts in glory by 
a votive candle. 

fVhat ie the Latin for candle? — Taee. 
Hero is a play of words: ta’ee means 
hold your tongue, don’t bother me. ( See 
G008K.I 

Vanales used by Bomnii CM;holics at 
funerals uro the relic of an ancient 
liomau custom. 

Candle-holdor. An abettor. The re¬ 
ference is to tlm })raotico of holding a 
caudle in tlie Catholic Cliurch for the 
reailcr, and in ordinary life to light a 
workman when ho requires more light. 

“ I'll In' niiKlU'-liDliler niul look on.’’—.SViwAr- 
. Ildiitco aitdJaliet, 1 . i. 

Candles oL tbe Nigbt. The stars 
are so callea by Shakespeare, in the 
Mcrehavt of Venice, v. 1. Milton has 
improved upon the idea :— 

"KlHO, O Miu'xibIi 

"Wliy Blmuldsti tlum, lull, for Home felonious end, 
In III} iliu'k luntern tliim cloHouii till* HimH 
Tiint Nature liiiiih' lu lieHveu, nud Hik'd tltoir 

luni|is 

With r\erluHtiiig oil, to sue duo Inrlit 
To the niiHli'd and loueb too eller ?*' 

Cotuns, roft-iiKi. 

Candlemas Day. Thu feast of tho 
puriticution of the Virgin Mary, when 
Cliribt was proseuted by her in the 'J'em- 

{ >le. Feliruary 2ud, when, in the Homan 
catholic Church# there is a candle pro¬ 
cession, to consecrate all the candles 
which will be needed in the chm-ch 
during tlio year. The candies symbolise 
Jesus Christ, called “the light of the 
world,” HJul “ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” It was the old Koinau cus¬ 
tom of bui’ning candles to the goddess 
Feb'rua, mother of Mars, to scai’e away 
evil spirits. 

“ On rnndlenins l)ii.v 

I'luidit's mid fuiidlostu'ks tliiow all away," 

Candour (Mre.). A type female 
l>ackbiters. lu Slieridan’s comedy of 
7'he School for Scandal, ^ , 

“The naino of 'ATra. Caudour’ baa lieronie one 
of (boat' foriuidable Ity-worda, wbicb bate bail 
mors poacr in inittinir folly and ill-natnre out of 
I'oniiienauct' tlian wliole x'uluinea of reiiiim- 
bii'iinfC."—r. Moore. 

OaaeiiB. A nymph, wife of Piefis, 
Kiitg of the LaureutSa When Cirefi had 
changed Ficus into a bird, Canons 
Upented liim so greatly that she pinock 
away, till sb^ became a vox ef preeterca 
mhil. {Oetd:Metamorphoses^ H fob. 9.) 


Caaepb:oria (in architecturo). Fig¬ 
ures ^7f young jiei’sons of •eituer sex 
bearing a basket on their head. (Latin, 
canephora, plural: singular, Greek, 
Kam^opot.) The Euglish singular is 
“ conejihor ” (3 sy],). 

Canicular Daya. The dog-days, 
corresponding with the overflow of the 
Nile. From the middleoof July to the 
beginning of the second week in Sep¬ 
tember. (Latin, eantc&la, diminutive of 
canis, a dog.) 

Canlc ular Period. A cycle of 1 iCl 
ffoars or 14G0 Julian years, called' a 
‘ ‘ Sotluc period. ’ ’ When it was supjKisfld 
that any given day had passed through 
all the Bcahous of the year. 

Canio ular Year. Tlic ancient Egyp¬ 
tian year, connmted from one heliacal 
rising of the Dog-star {Sinus) to tho 
next. 

Canld'la. A sorceress, who could 
bring the moon from heaven. Alluded to 
by Jioraco. (Tpodes, v.) 

“ Your ancient conjiiroi'H weie wont 
'i'll iimkc bei [tlic inoou] from her HidiGrc din- 

IllOUIlt, 

And to ibeiT incnntntioiiH Rtooii," 

Until 1; lliiiUbiini. iRirl ii. .X 

Canister. The head (pugilistic temi). 
“To mill bis canister” is to break Ids 
head. A “canister cap” is a cenreriug 
for tho head, whether hat or cap. A. 
“ canister ” is n small coffer or box, and 
the head is the “canister” or ct^er of. 
man's brains. 

Canker.* The briar or dog-rose. 

“ Put doM II [{ii'liiinl. tbftt HWcot lox Ob' rose, 

And plant tins thorn, tblscanker, HoUiiHbroko.” 

fihukisfieuw: 1 Umrp IV., 1. d. 

Cannae. The place where Han'itibal 
defeated the Homans imder L. iEmillus 
Fa ulus. Any fatal battle that is the 
turning point of a gi'cat general's pros¬ 
perity is called his Oanuce. Thus, wo 
say, “ Moscow was the Cauiise of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte.” 

Cannel CoaL A corruption of can¬ 
dle coal, so called from tho bright flame, 
unmixed with suioke, which it yields in 
combustion. 

Cannibal? A*word applied to those 
who eat htunau flesh. Tne usual deriva¬ 
tion is Qtribiiee, corrupted into Canibbee, 
supposed to be man-eaters. Some of 
the tiibea of these islands have no i\ 

** The natives live in great fear of foe canilmla 
(i«. {.'arilmls, or i»oi»le of carlhaV— 

Cannoii (in billiards). A corruption 
of eamm, whioh is ebort for cu*'mabok\ , 
A cannon is when the playet^s ball strikes 
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tlic adversary's ball in such a way as to 
glance off ai^d strike a second ball. • 

Canoe' (2 syL). A boat. (Spanish, 
can6a, a canoe; Dutch, cam; OWnian, 
/»»/*«, a boat; Old French, cane, a ship, 
and eanct, a boat; Latin, canna, a hollow 
stem or I'eed; our can — tn, jug; 

cttnwn, ea'n«l*<e)\a.) 

Canon. The ^nons used to be those 
persons who resided in the buildings 
eoutiguous to the cathedral, employed 
cither on the daily service, or in the 
education of the choristers. The word 
is Greek, and means a measuring rod,' 
tlie beam of a balance; then, a roll or 
register containing the names cf the 
clergy who are licensed to officiate in a 
cathedral church. 

Vamn. A divine or ccdesiastical law. 


V In England the plmuo m&us the 
time of the day within which jxirBoiis 
can be legally married, i.e. from eight 
in the morning to thite p.m. 

Canonloal ObelUenoe. The obedi¬ 
ence due by the iiiArior clergy to tlio 
superior clergy Set over them. Even 
bidiops owe canonical obedience to the 
archbishop of the same province. 

CMoa'Ioal Pnniwhmeiita arc tho*^e 
punishments which the Church is autlior* 
ised to indict. 

• 

CanonioalB. 

The pouch on the gown of an M.D., 
designed for carrying drugs. 

The coif of aserjeant-at-law, designed 
for concealing tbo tonsure. 

The famb-skin on a B. A. hood, in iini- 


" Or ^l,a^ Mie Bvcrlnstin^ )uiil not fixed 
Uis tanoi) ’gains) g(>lf-Hlnughti‘r,'' 

khuketiieurc: Bamtsi,, i. it. 

Can'<m Law. A collection of ocole- 
siostical laws which serve as the rule of 
church government. {Sec below.) 

CanoB'ioal. Canon is a Greek word, 
and means the index of a balance, hence 
a rule or law. {See above.) 

The sacred eamn means tlie accepted 
books of Holy Scripture, which contain 
the inspired laws of salvation and mo¬ 
rality ; also called The Canonical Books, 

* _ 

Csuioiiloal Dres*. The costume worn 
by the c]prgy according to tbo direction 
of the canon. Archdeacons, deans, and 
bishops wear caudliical hats. • 


CaaoBloal Xplatlea. The seven 
catholic ^istlos, i.e. one of James, two 
of Peter, three of John, and one of Jude. 
The epistles of Paul were addressed to 
specific churches or to individuals. 


“The second and third epistles of John a-e 
cortainlr not cntholic. Oue is to n simciflc Indy 
and her children i iind the other is to Onius. Tf 
tlie word “canonical'’ In this plimae means 
apiMiinted to he read in church, then the enistleg 
of I'aul are canonical, in tact there are only 
five canonical eplatles. 


CaaonlOAl Boim. The times with¬ 
in wrhich the sacred ofiSiees majy be per- 
fopued. In ^e Boman Cathouc Church 
they are i^ett'-viz. matins, prime, 
tie^ sext, nones, vesperi| antfoompline. 
Prime, iieroe, sext, and nones are the 
first, third, sixth, and ninth hones of the 
day, counting from six in the moriiing. 
Corapl^ne is a contmtion of eompleto^rium 
(tiuit which* completes the s^wices of 
the dayj. IJhe reawn why there are 
seven canonkai-'houris is thatDauid says. 
Seven do 1 praise thee ’’ 

(Fsolnicxix. tu^. 


tation of the toff a can'didn of tlie liomaiiR. 

The stritiffs of on Oxfoi'd undergradu¬ 
ate, to show tbo wearer is still in leading 
strings. At Cambridge, however, the 
strings are the mark m a gj^uato W'bo 
has won his ribbons. ■ ^ 

The tippet on a barrister’s gown, 
meant for a wallet to carry briefs in. 

nic proctors’ and pro-proctors’ tippet, 
for papers—a sort of subrotaoho. 

Ca&o'plo VaaoB. Used by the Egyp¬ 
tian priests for the viscera of bodioK 
embalmed, four vases boing jirovided for 
each body. So called from Cauo'pus, in 
Egypt, whore they wore first usotf. 

Caao’pna. The Egyiiiian god of 
water. The Chaldeans worshipped (ire, 
und sent all the other gods a challenge, 
which was accepted by a priest of Cano’- 
pus. Tliie Chaldeans lighted a vast fire 
round the gi^ Canopus, when the Egyp¬ 
tian deity spouted out torrents of wa'ter 
and quenched fhe fire, thereby obtaining 
the triumph of water over fire. 

Can’opy pfoperly means a gnat cur¬ 
tain. llcrod’otus tells us (ii, 9,5) that 
the fishermen of the Nile used to lift 
their nets on a pole, and form thereby 
a rude sort of tout under which they 
slept secuacly, as gnats will not pass 
through the meshes of a net SuW- 
quenuy the tester q^ a bed was so caJUed, 
and lastly the canopy borne over kings. 
(Greek, k^wo^, a gnat; nuiwiwy, a 
gnat-curtain; Latin, eonUpeum, a gnat- 
curtain.) 

OuuMMia. Conossa, in the ducliy of 
ModSna, is where (in the winter of 
10^-7) Kaiser Heinrich IV. wont to 
humble himself before Pope Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand). ^ ^ 


li 
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Mm the Czar gone to Canosm ? Is he 
about to eat humble pie ? 

When, in N<Menit)ev, 1887, the Czar went to 
Berlin to \iflit the ^[wror of Germany, the 
Htiinilurd tL8ked iu a loader," Uaa the Ozar gone 
tot'auiMKi.?” 

Cant. A whinisg mtuiner of speech ; 
class phraseology, osjHJcially of a reli¬ 
gious nature (Latin, canto, to sing, 
whence chant). It is often derived from 
a proper name. We are told that 
Alexander and Andrew Cant maintained 
that all those who refused the “ Cove¬ 
nant ” ought to be excommunicated, and 
that those were cursed who fftade use of 
the prayer-book. These same Cants, in 
Ihdr grace before meat, used to “i»ray 
for all those who suffered jiorsecution for 
their religious opinions.” (Mcrciirim 
ruMuw, No. ix., 1661.) 

V Tlie proper name cannot have given 
us the noun and verb, as they wore in 
familiar use certainly in the time of Ben 
Jonson, signifying “ professional slang,” 
and ‘‘ to use professional slang.” 

Tlio ihirtOT' lioifl, 

When he (hsronfufa (if dieaectlon, 

Of ri)(Mi ramiviKl ol reitafjwfn .... 
w'liat di)i>a hi> Qd iiiit cxiit i Or if ho Tim 
'to hi8 jiidicml nairologv, 

Auil Howl out, ihc triiif, tho giiarUle,mii\ the 
Kcitik, 

Does ho not. rani, 

Jtiiu Jonaon (137^.—1837) ; Androui Cunt died 1(184. 

Contalnflaii Surge. Tho Bay of 

Biscay, tio call ed from the Cautftbn who 
dwelt about the Biscayun shore. Sue¬ 
tonius tells us that a thunderbolt fell in 
the Cantabrian Lake (Spain) “ in wliich 
twelve axes were fouud.^’ (Galba, viiL) 

“Slio lior tliiindorinR army loartH 
To Ciilpli fliiSraltar] .... or the rough 
Cunlabrian Hitrgi'.” 

.1 AtRsKfr; Jli/mn to the Kaiadea. 

Contate Sunday. Fourth Sunday 
after Easter. So called from tho first 
word of. the introit of the moss : ” Sing 
to the Lord.” Similarly ” Ltetare 
Simday” (the fourth after Lent) is so 
called from tho fimt word of the mass. 

Canteen' means properly a wine- 
cellar. Then a refreshment-house iu a 
barrack for the use of the soldiers, llien 
a vessel, holding about thre% pints, for 
the use of soldiers on the march. (Italian, 
cauiina, a cellai'.) • • 

Canterbiuy. Canterhtry t« the higher 
but Winchester the bettei' manger. 
Canterbury is the higher see in rank, 
hut Winchester the one which produces 
most money, This was the reply of 
WilliamEdington.Bishopof Winchester, 
when offered the aitdibuhoptio of C^- 
terbury (\^66). Now C^terbury is 
£15,000 a year, and Winchester £6,500, 


Canterlniry Valae. Chaucer sup¬ 
pose^ tl^t he was in C4»tm>any with a 
party of pilgrims going to Canterbury to 
pay their devotious at the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. The party assembled 
at an inn in Soutliwark, called the 
Tabard, and there agreed to tell one tale 
each, both in going and returning. He 
who told the best tme was'to be teeated 
with a supper on the hopeward journey. 
The work is incomplete, and wo have 
none of the tales told on the way home. 

A Canterbury Tale. A cock-and-bull 
i^ry; a romance. So called ffom Chau¬ 
cer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Canting Crewf TZ/f). Beggars, gi])- 
sies, and thieves, who use what is called 
the canting lingo. 

Conuoka. The Canadians. So called 
in tho United States of America. 


Canvas means cloth made of hemp. 
To canvas a subject is to strain it throng 
a hemp strainer, to sift it; and to canvass 
a borough is to sift the votes. (Latin, 
can'nalns, hemp.) 

Canvas City (A). A military en¬ 
campment. 

The Grand Master assented, and they in'o- 
ceeded acuordinsly,.... avoiding the inost 
iiihahitcd parts of the canvas city.”—Sir )V. Scott; 
'Jli£ Taitsmaa, chap. x. 

“ In IMil, during tho sold rush, a town of tents, 
known as Tanras Town, rose Into tiidiiR on the 
Kt. .Kilda Hoad, Molhouriie. Severat-tnonsand 
Inlmhltnnts lived in this temporary settlement, 
which was laid out in streets and lasted tor 
Buveral moKh8."-d7tfies o/tke World; Uelboumo. 


Ca'ora. A riy^, on the banks of 
which are a peo^ whose heads grow 
beneath their shoulders. Their eyes are^ 
in their shouldersj and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts. (Makluyt: 
Voyages, 1598.) Baleigh, inhfsiZ^Acri/)- 
tim of Guiana, gives a sifniiaT account 
of a race of men. {See "BisaacnsB.) 


" The AntbroL , and men whose heads 
Do grow beni sth tueir shonlders,” 

SkcAetputrs: (Motto, i. 3. 

Cap. 

Blaohoe^. (SSse page 140, B 1 U.OX Oap.) 

Cater em. A square cap ur mortiff- 
board. (INensh, mariior.) 

Cf ^ectm. A trencher. Eke tbe caps 
worn at me Sngliah Universities by 
stttdAts and bachi^n of art, doortora of 
divinite, etc. 

Fow$ tsep. A qyliadriQal caff with 
featker asa bdQs, fnudt aa Eeensea Fools 
used to^arekr. „ ' ' 

JForkedisea„ A 
the paper so cklled^ inf 1 
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John Knox cap {A). A cap mode of 
black silk Tdret. 

"A cap of Uacir aiUc velvet, after Ae Juba 
Knox faahlon.”— VnivmtHty CMmdar. 

Monmouth cap {A). (See ICoiocaoTE.) 

J*hri/oumcap(A). CapoflibOTty( 9 .«’.). 

Scotch cap. A cloth cap worn com* 
monly in Scotland. 

.(%? and helk. The insignia of a pro¬ 
fessional fool op jester. 

A feather inone^a cap. An aohiereutont 
to be proud of; something creditable. 

Square cap. A trencher or “ mortar¬ 
board,” like the University oap. 

Statute cap. A woollen cap ordefted 
b^ statute to bo worn on hoHdays by ml 
citizens for the benefit of the wooUen 
trade. To a similar end, persons were 
obliged to be buried at death in flannel. 

“Well, better wltB have worn plain Btatutc 
caps.”—Matevpcare; Love'a Labour Loot, v. 2. 

Trencher cap, or mortar-board. A 
cap with a square board, generally 
covered with black cloth. 

I must put on my coneiderina cap. I 
must think about the matter before I 
give a final answer. The allusion is to 
a conjurer’s cap. 

If the eapfita, wear it. If the remark 
applies to you, apply it to yourself. 
Hats and cape differ very slightly in 
size and appearance, but everyone ^ows 
his own when he puts it on. 

Setting her cap at him. Trying to 
.catch him for a sweetheart or a husband. 
The lady puts on the most becoming of 
.her cap^ to attract the attention and 
admiration of the favoured gentleman. 

To gain the ^ap. To obtain a bow 
from another out of respect. 

“ Siicl) gRlns tbe cap of Um tbai makes them fine, 
, But keeps bis book anorosseilL*' 

SluOMpeara ; Oytnieline, lU. 8. 

To pull caps. To quarrel like two 
women, who pull each other’s caps. 

Your cap ia all on one eide. The 
French have tha 'phrase Mettrc eon 
bonnet de trovers, meaning to be in an 
ill-humour.” M. HUaire le Gai ex¬ 
plains it thus; ** Lapldpart dea tapageura 
de pi-ofeeaion pwtont oriUnaireinent le 
ehamau «*r PorciUe.** It is quite certain 
^t workmen, whmi (3ifey are towered, 
push their^p on <me eioe of the head, 
generally oyur tilie rit^ eau^ because the 
right hao^ is oconpiecL 

Oii^ (the verb). • 

I cap to that, i. 0 . assent to it The 
alloston into a custom observed in France 
amongst.'^e jjndges in dsHbexation. 
Those wni;i useent to the opnkm stated 
— ClAhe - 


To cap. To excel. 

“ Well, that caps the elol)e.”--0. BronW; Jam 

Syrt. 

Cap Veraes (Tq). Having the metre 
teed wd the last letter of the previous 
Une given, to add a verso beginning with 
the given letter (dC the some metre or 
not, according to preaxrangement) thus; 

^ SnoUah. 

' The wav was long, tho wind was cold (D). 

Dogs wltb their tongues tbeir wounds do heal (L). 
Like words congealed in nurthern air (B). 
itegtoDs Cwsar never knew (w). 
with all a poet’s ecstasy (YJ. 

You may deride my awkward pace, etc. etc. 

m JAUitt'o 

Nil pictis tibiidtts barlta puppibus (S). 

Hunt qnos curnculu pulvereni Olympfeum (U). 
Mynoum pavidiis nauta seoet ware (B). 

Bst (lui nee veteris pocnla Massioi (I) 

IJluni, si proprlo cundidit bori-eo lOj. 

0, ot presidium .... (os long at you pleaae}. 

" It would make a Christmas game 
to cap pr^er names: as Plato, Otway, 
Young, Goldsmith, etc., or to cap pro¬ 
verbs, as: “Borne was not built m a 
d^”; “ Ye are the salt of the earth ”; 
“ Hunger is the best sauce ” ; “ Example 
ia better than precept ”; 4* I^e and ude 
wait for no man” ; etc. 

Cap and Balia. Wearing the cap 
and bells. Said of a person who is the 
butt of tho company, or one who excites 
laughter at his own expense. The re¬ 
ference is to licensed Jesters formerly 
attached to noblemen’s establiahmento. 
Their headgear was a cap with bells. 

“One is bound to speak the truth .... whether 
be mounts the can and Imlls or a shovel hat [like 
a hlsbop]."—JTlactorrap. 

Cap and Feather Days. Tho time 
of childhood. 

“ Here I was got into the skenes of my caivand* 
feather dAy»,"—Cobbett. 

Cap and Gown. The full academical 
costume of a university student, tutor, 
or master, worn at lectures, examina¬ 
tions, and after “ hall ” (dinner). 

“ Is it a cap and gown aflUir SeOe; Verdant 

Often. • 

Cap Ib Bbmd. Submissively. To 
wait on a man cap in hand is to wait 
on him like a servant, ready to do his 
bidding. 

Oap of Fofda (Ihe). The chief or 
foremost fool; .one that exceeds all 
others in folly. 

“ Thou art the cap of all the fools alive.” 

Shaketpean: Tmon of Athene, tv. X 

pap of Liberty* When a slave was 
maoumitted by the Bosu^is, a small 
red cloth cap, called pilma, waf placed 
on his head. As soon as this was done, 
fie was termed liberti'mta (a freedmon), 
and his name was registexfu ia the dvy 
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trilHifl. Whfiii Satumi'uus, iu 263, pos- 
BOPBcd himself of the Capitol, he hoisted 
:i cap on the top of his spear, to indicate 
that all slaves who ‘joined his standard 
should bo free. When Ma'rius incited 
the slaves to take uj^arms against Sylla, 
he employed the same symbol; and 
when Cajsnr was murdered, the con¬ 
spirators marched forth in a bo<ly, with 
u cap elevated on a spear, in token of 
liberty. {See Libebty.) 

Cap of Maintenance. A cap of 

dignity anciently belonging to, the rank 
of duke ; the fur cap of tlie Lord Mayor 
of Loudon, wuini on days of state; a cap 
carried Wore the British sovereigns at 
their coronation. Muiuteuauce here 
laeuns defence. 

Cap of Time. T/teij wear themselves 
in the cap of time. Use more ceremony, 
says Parolles, for these lords do “ wear 
themselves in the cup of time,” i.e. these 
lords arc the favours and jewels worn 
in the cap of ‘the time being, and have 
the greatest influence. In the cap of 
tinio being, tlxey are tlie very jewels, 
and most honoured. {Shakespeare: All's 
Welly cte.y il. 1.) 

CaiKaeqaalntonoe {Ay now called 
a bowing ac(|uaiutance. Uuc just suf¬ 
ficiently known to bow to. 

Cap-money. iJoney collected in n 
cap or hat; hence an iiniwovised col¬ 
lection. 

Cap-a-ple. The general etymology 
is the French e(A> a pudy but the French 
pliinso is rfeputt en rap. 

“ AriiH'J nt uU Dolnts cxnrtly cnii-ti-inc ” 

»!)»’. iliimlet, 1 . 2 . 

'• 1 am rniirtii-r, mp-a-ix' " 

Shukfufifii I !•; Wtntfi 'a Tule, l >. 2. 

V We are told that cap a pie is Old 
Frcuch, but it would bo desirable to 
give a quotation from soinc*oId F'rcnch 
author to verify this assertion. I have 
hunted in vain for the purjiosc. Again, 
is jiuc Old French for picrf y This is not 
a usual change. The usual change 
would be pied into pie. Tfce Larai 
might bo TJe capite adpedem. 

OapfUU of Wind.* dlaus Magnus 
tells us that Eric, King of Sweden, was 
so familiar with evil spirits that what 
way soever he tuniod his cap tlie wind 
would blow, and for this he was coUed 
Wttidy Cap. The Laplanders drove a 
profitable trade in selling winds; but, 
«fven so late as 1814, Bessie Millie, 
Pomona (Orkney Islands), helped out 
Jber living by seUing favourable winds to 


mariners for the small sum of sixpence. 
{See H^CojiT St. Miohel.) 

Cape. Spirit of the Cape. {See 
page 14, col. 1, Adaicastob.) 

Cape of Btonno. {See Stobms.) 

Capel Court. A speculation in stocks 
of such magnitude as toaffeot the money 
market. Capel Court is the name of tho 
plape iu London where' transactions in 
stocks are carried on. 

Caper. The weather is so foul not 
evpi a caper would venture out. * A Manx 
nrovorb. A caper is a fisherman of Cape 
Clear in Ireland, who will venture out 
iu almost any weather. 

Caper Merolumt. A dancing-master 
wlio cuts “ capers,” {See Cut Capebs.) 

Ca-TBivt {Cap-pay). Hugues, the founder 
of the French monarchy, was surnamed 
Cap'etus (clothed with a capot or monk’s 
hood), because ho always wore a clerical 
costume as abbot of St. Martin de Tours. 
This was considered the family name of 
the kings of Franco ; hence, Louis XVI. 
was arraigned before the National Con¬ 
vention under the namp of Louis Capet. 

Capital. Money or money’s worth 
available for production. 

“ 11 Is capital la rontinually goinR from Min [the 
niercbant] in some almpe, and returning to iilm 
in another."— ,'Smith; WruWi e/ .Viitlona, 
\oI. 1 . Iiouk il. cbaii. i. p. 27a. 

Active capital. Beady money or pro¬ 
perty readily convertible into it. • 
Circulating capital. Wages, or raw 
material. ‘I’his sort o^ capital is not 
available a second time for the same 
purpose. • 

Fixed capital. I^md, buildings, and 
machinery, which are only gradually 
consumed. 

Political capital is something employed 
to serve a political purpose, l^us, the 
Whigs make ^liticol capital out of the 
errors of the Tories, and vice vei'sd. 

“ He tried to make capital out o( Me rival's dla- 
rumflture."—3%e Times. 

Capital FOllour {A). A stock¬ 
jobber; in Freifoh called Un CapitainOy 
par allusion aux capitaux our Usquels on 
agiote habitmUeiiimt. A go^-tempered, 
jovial, and generous 

Canttala. To speak in eapitals. To 
emphosiae certain words ^th great 
stress. Certain nouns spelt wjih a 
capital letter are meant ta empnatio 
and distinctivo. 

Capita OenajU. Tka lowest rank of 
Boman driscns; so coll^ -because they 
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were counted simplj by the- poll, as they 
had no taxable property. * 

Capit'ulara. The laws of the first 
two dynasties of France were so called, 
because they welb divided into chapters. 
(French, capituhiire,) 


puppot-sliowman in the time of Ben 
Jonson. 


Captain Stlfil ITo come Captain Stiff 
ovei' Que. To treat one with cold form¬ 
ality. 

“1 hlionidii't Quilfi'auno C»i)tnitt BUS (ocr 
liiiii."- >S. a'a/Ton ; Ten Thomarul a I'ear. 


Capon. tiJalled a JUh out of the coop 
by those friarsavho wislied to evade the 
Friday fast by eating chickens instead 
of flsli. {See Yaumouth.) 

Capos {A). A castrated cock. 

A CraiPs capon. A dried haddock. • 

A Srrrrn capon. A sole. % 

A Vannouth capon. A red hening. 

V We also sometimes hear of a Glas¬ 
gow capon, a salt herring. 

C&pt>u{A). A love-letter. In French, 
ponlH means not only a chickeu but also 
a lovo-lettei’, or a sheet of note-paper. 
Thus Henri IV., consulting with Sully 
about his marriage, says: My niece 
of Guise would please me best, though 
report says malidouBly that slie loves 
poulets in paper better than in a fiica- 
see.’' 

Unyot . . break up this capon [i.«. open this 
love-lcttui].''—iSfaaAre#peure.‘ Love's Lubour'e Lost, 
i\. 1 . 


Captious. Fallacious, deceitful; now 
it means ill-tempered, carping. (Latin, 
raptio^aus.) 

“ 1 know 1 ]i>vu In rain, strive aKiviiiflt hoiie; 
Yiii ill tliie ('apuuua anil intenibio aieve 
1 HCllI pour in tlie witers at niv loi'e." 
Phukeepeure: AU'e Well thcU Kade Well, 1, .1. 

Cap'ua. Capua corrupted Hanmhaf. 
Luxury and self-iiululgonce will ruin 
anyone. Hannibal wos eYmy where vic¬ 
torious over the Komtuis till he took np 
liis winter quarters at Capua, the most 
luxurious city of Italy. Wlicn ho left 
Capua his star began to wane, and, ere 
long, Carthago was in rums and himself 
an exile. 

Capua was the Cannec of Hannibal. As 
the battle of Caniun was^ost disastrous 
to the Koinau anny, so was the luxury 
of Capua to Hannibal’s army. We have 
a modem adaptation to this proverb: 
“Moscow was the Austerlitz of Napo¬ 
leon.” 


Oap'rlooni. Called by Thomson, in 
his Wintei', “the centaur archer.” An¬ 
ciently, the winter solstice occurred on 
the entry of the sun into Capricorn; 
but the stars, having advanced a whole 
•sign t«i> the east, tlie winter solstice now 
falls at the sun’s entrance into Sagit¬ 
tarius (the cenfciur archer) ,%o that the 
poet is strictly right, though we vul¬ 
garly retain the anc^t classical manner 
of speaking. Capricomus is the tenth, 
or, strictly speal^g, the eleventh sign 
of the zodiac. (Doc. 21-.Tan. 20.) 

? According to classic mythology, 
Capricorn was Pan, who, from fear of 
the great Typhon, changed himself into 
a goat, and was n^e by Jupiter one of 
the si£^ of the zodiac. 

C^^taliu Capitano dd Hopcio, i.c. 
Garibaldi (1807-ft82). 

The Great Captain ffrm capita'no). 

Gonzalyo £ Cordovu ( 1463 - 1615 .) 

Manuel '<k)iiine'uu» oF Treb'lzoud 
(1120,1148-1180). 

CaptaM OauTB TalL Th# com- 
mander-fai-chief of the mummers of 
Plough fifouday. 

Cay<iaai'^gortP»irt8M»w^i Oin»w. AH 

mast^ (ui^%o.ii(^eit , 

Oapti^'^iNMbfi, A showman. So 
sailed from.“Captain ” Podd, a famous 


Capnohin. A friar of the order of 
St. Francis, of tho new rule of 1528; 
so called from their “ cap'uce ” or 
pointed cowl. 

Cap'nlet. A noble house in Vero'ua, 
the rival of that of Mon'tague (3 syl.); 
Juliet is of tho former, and Borneo of 
the latter. Lady Capulot is the heuu- 
idoal of a proud Italinu matron of the 
fifteenth <!entury. The expression so 
familiar, “ the tomb of all the Capulets,” 
is from Burke. {Shakespeare: lionieo 
and Juliet.) 

Caput Uorliuom. Latin for head 
of the dcaff, used by the old chemists to 
^aignate the residuum of chemicals, 
when all their volatile matters had es¬ 
caped. Anything from which oU tliat 
rendered it valuable lias been taken 
away. aThus, a learned scholar para¬ 
lysed is a mere caput mortuum ox hk 
former self.* yhe French Directory, 
towards its close, was a mere caput 
mortuum of a governing body. 

CsKineiix. A sort of gipsy race in 
Bpitany, similar to tiie Cagots of Gas¬ 
cony, and Colliberts of PoitdU. 

Car'atHW. Jle is a Marquis of Cara¬ 
cas. A fossil nobleman, of unbounded 
pretensions and vanity, who would Mu 
restore the slavish foolery of the reign 
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of Louis XrV.; one with Fortonatus's 
purse, which was never empty. The 
character is taken f^om Perrault’s tale 
of Ikisa in Jioota. 

“ Priitros <iuc nnim vciigfloiiH 
IjC\ C2 la <llme et nLnii(;«uU!t; 

Kt loi, vrupithiniftml, 

Porto eneor lo lifit ft'odal. . , , 
Cliftueaii Imo ! CUapoiiU Ihib I 
Mlofre HU maniniB do Camitaa i ” 

lUratifffr, WIC. 

Caraoalla [bt/ff-tfianilel. Auro^lius 
Autoui^nus was so called because lie 
adopted the Gaulish caracalla in prefer¬ 
ence to the Eoiiian toga. It was a large, 
closo-fittiug, hooded mantle,'reaching 
to the heels, and slit up before and 
behind to the waist. Anre^lius was 
himself born in Gaul, called Caracal in 
Ossimi. (iSec CUBTMANTLE.) 

Carae'oi (pron. Aar - ra/t’ - cAc). 
Founder of the eclectic school in Italy. 
Luis and Ids two cousins Augustin and 
Annibale founded the school culled 
(‘Himmnu'tl (progressive), which had for 
its chief principle the strict observance 
of nature. Luis (loM-lGlO), Augusiiu 
(liiSS-lCOl), AnnilKile (1560-1609). 

I'he Vtiracci of France. Jean Jouvenet, 
who was poralysod on the right side, and 
jiainted with his loft hand. (1(547-1707.) 

2'he Anmbalr ('araeei of tho EcU’cttc 
School. Bernardi'iio Campi, the Italian, 
is so calloil by Laiizi (1522-1690). 

Carack or Carradc. A sliip of groat 
bulk, constructed to cany heavy freights. 
(Spanish, carat a.) 

'• Tlie rlrli-Iadt'n CHnu-k hnnnd to distant sliores." 

J'i>lli/k; Coiiistt Ilf Time, liook \ li. line CO. 

Carod^oo. A Knight of the Bound 
Table, noted for being the husband of 
tho only lady in tho (luocn's train who 
could wear “ the mantle of luatrinionial 
fidelity.” Also in history, tho British 
chief wliuin tho Homans called Carac- 
tacus. ^ 

Caroltea. A religious sect among 
the Jews, who rigidly adhered to tho 
words and letters of Hcripture, regard¬ 
less of metaphor, etc. Of coui-se, they 
rejected the rabbinical iuterpijj^tatious 
i!nd the Cah'ahi. Tho word is derived 
from Carainiy equivalent to scripinrarii 
(textualists). Pronounce Cari'y-ites. 

Caron D’Aobe. The pseudonym of 
At. Emanuel Poiric, the French cari¬ 
caturist. ^ 

Corot of Gold. So called from the 
carat liean, or seed of the locust tree, 
fomierly employed in weighing gold and* 
silver. Henoe the expreasious “ 22 
carats finOv’ 18 carats fine/’ etc., 


moaning that out of 24 parts, 22 or 18 
are goM, and the rest alley. < 

“ Hero’s tlie note 

Ilnw much your cludn weighs to Uie utmost 

OMRt." 

/Ihakeapeare: Catnedy df Errovn, 1 c. 1. 


Corawi^. Latin, carwn, from Caria 
in Asia Mmor, whence the seeds wore 
imported. 


Nay, you shall see my orcherd, where in on 
srhoyr we will eat a last year's pippin of my own 
grafflng, wlthiMlish of caraway n.—Shukespeare : 
3 Umry IV., v. 8 (Justice Shallow to FaUtak). 


Cstrliineer' or Carabineer. Frojterly 
a f^irmisher or light horseman, from ilm 
A'jtibic carabine, A carbine is the light 
musket used by cavalry soldiers. 

" He ... left theIthinegroy e, with his cotiu'iiny 
of mounted istrhineers, to guard the - 

Motley; Mtdeh ItejniMic (vol. 1. l>art 1. cliuii. ii. 
]•. 1710. 


Carbonado. A chop; mince meat. 
Strictly speaking, a carbonado is u piece 
of meat cut crosswise for tho gridiron. 
(Latin, carbo, a coal.) 

“ If he do come iu my ivav, so ; if he do noi - If 
I come in his unllingly.lnt iiim uiahen carlinmul.i 
of ine.’'~Shukt:s}>eare i I Henry IV,, \ . 8. 


Carbonari means charcoal-hurners, 
a namo assumed by a secret political 
society iu Italy (orgauised 180H-1814). 
Their place of muster they called a 
” hutits inside, “ the place for selling 
charcoaland the outeiae, the “ forest.” 
Tlieir political opponents they called 
“ wolves.” Tlieir object was to convert 
the kingdom of Naples into a rej[iuhlic. 
In the singular iiumher, Varbomro. {See 
ClIABBONNBME.) 

Carbuao]e of Ward BUI {Thc\ 
A mysterious carbuncle visible enough 
to those who stand,.at the foot of the 
hill in May, June or July; but never 
beheld by anyone who has succeeded iu 
reaching the hill top. 

“ 1 lMi\L< di)>tiiigniHhed, amang the darir rnrk'i, 
tliat wiiudcrtul rarlaiiicle.nhjoh gleams ruddy art 
a ftirimre to them who \icw it friiiu beneurh, luil 
has i‘vnr heeonio inrisliile to him whose ilarina 
foot has scaled the precipice from which it dans 
Us spleuaour."-iS!n' ir, Brett.• Tbe iHntte, chap, 
aix. 

’? Dr. Wallace thinks it is water 
trickling from a rock, and reddened by 
the sun. p 

Car'canat. A sihall duun of jewels 
for the neck«. (l^nch, mreeny on iron 
collar.) ’ 

" Like captain jewels tn a earwnet.'* 

^ ^(uetpearat'Amitet*. 

Car'oaaa. The shellof ahousebefore 
the floors are laid and waUB.pbtsteipd; 
the skeleton of a shipj a wt^cky etc. 
The body of a dead aiiiihiiiV‘fO Ayied 
from the Latto caro-aMM 
(French, eanaMa.) 

"The Qoudwtna, t toiiik aU tHe yflsce j a 
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vary aantferoat flnt Ukd fatiti, wliere the cttrcnwa 
of in»ny ft tall ftltlp lie burled.*’—fhalCMpcara ; 
ifercAa«l of V^l«e, Itl. 1. • • 


Car'OMHKM. Sbdls with three faze* 
holes. They ture projected from mortars 
howitzers and guns. They 
vi^l bum fttrioudy for eight or ten 
minutes, do not burst like shells, but tilie 
fiameS) rushing from the three holes, set 
on fire everyth^ within their influence. 

” Clmrlcstown,... tiftrins l^een nred by a (»r* 
rais froiu Copp’a BiU. aent up deuae colamaa of 
aiiiolce."—Z>«wmiir; United Htuigt. 


Card. * 

T/tat's the card. The right thing; the 
ticket. The reference is to tickets o4 
udmission, cards of the races, and pro* 
grammes. 

“ loa Is about tbe card.”—Kap/ieU'': Itmulon 
Ltibonr, (■(«*. 

A queer card. An eccentric person, 
“iuditferout honest.” A diflioult load 
in cards to ploy to. 

A knoH'mp eat'd. A sharp fellow, next 
door to a sharper. Tito allusion is to 
card-sharpers and their tricks. 

" Whoao Ri'cat aim it vaa to be eonaidered a 
knowing card."—Dicbeita; M'eteSc*, etc. 

A great card. A big wig; the boss of 
the season; a person of note. A big 
card. 

A leading card. A star actor. A 
person leads from his strongest suit. 

A loose card. A worthless fellow who 
Uvos on the loose. 

* " A loose card ia a card or no x-alne. and, con- 
Hc<liirutly, tbe iiropereat to throw away."—//opte ; 
pamr*. 

A sitre card. A person one can fully 
depend on; a |nrson sure ti^ command 
success. A project to be certainly de* 

E ended on. As a wjmnng card in one’s 
and. 

He ia the card of mr honae. The man 
of mark, the most distingue. Osrie tells 
Hamlet that Laer'teS is ” the card and 
calendar of gently ” (v. 2). The card is 
a card of a ccoiipaBs, containing all its 
points. I«erteB is the card of gentry, in 
whom mav he seen sdl its poults. We 
also si^ queer card,” meaning an 
odd fifth. 

That was wg best t^mp card. My 
best charms, l^e allusion is to loo, 
whist, mid Q&er. gaistee played with 
cards. e f 

To plegf mei's card. To do 
which onfi hopek is most likely to secure 
success. . . • 

To ape/dtApthe eam. Toiqpeakbythe 
book, M fk pfikoim ikft a or book. 
A ^e dsaid is 

tbe the 

;aigreei£tiito.m||^»b8tw^ merdiant 
i^tlm cairh^t^ a ^sessoL Bometimes 


the owner binds himself, ship, tackle, 
and furniture for due pOTformance, and 
the captaiu is bound to deliver the car^ 
committed to him in^ood condition. To 
speak by the card is to speak according 
to the indenttures or writ^ instructions. 
In some cases the*referenco is to the 
cai’d of a mariner’s compass. 

“ Taw ... 1b khe card to guide (he world liy."~ 
nnoker: Bee. PoU, tiart ii. sec. 6. 

“We niuBt Bpeaa by the card,or equhocation 
will undo us."—S/UiilMMi/ieare,- Hamlet, v. l. 

Cards. 

It is said tliat there never was a good 
hand of sards containing four efubs. 
Such a hand is called “The Devil’s 
Four-poster.” 

Lieuben, a Gorman lunatic, bet that 
ho would succeed in turning up a pack 
of cards in a certain ordei* stated in a 
written agreement. Ho turned and 
turned the conls ten hours a day for 
twenty years; and repeated the opera¬ 
tion 4,2^,028 times, when at last he 
succeeded. 

In Spain, spades uaedU^eolumbiars; 
dubs, rabbits; diamonds, ; and 
hearts, rosea. The present name for 
spades is espados (swords); of clubs, 
bastos (cudgels); of diamonds, dineros 
(square pieces of money used for paying 
wi^es); of hearts, copas (dialiccs). 

Ino French for spades is pique fpiko- 
men or soldiers); for clubs, tv^e (clover, 
or husbandmen); of diamonds, canraux 
(building tiles, or artisans); of hearts, 
charnr (dioir-mcn, or occleriasties). 

The English spades is the French form 
of a pike, and the Sxmuish name; the 
clubs is the French trefoil, and the 
Spanish name; the hearts is a corruption 
of chasur into eoeur. (See ViEBOE.) 

Court cams. So called because of tlieir 
heraldic devices. The king of clubs 
originally represented the arms of the 
Pope; of spMos, the King of France; 
of msmoudf^ the Kiue of Spain ; and of 
hearts, the King ox England. The 
French kings in cards are called David 
(spades), Alexander (clubs), Ceesar (dia¬ 
monds), and Charles (hearts)—r^re- 
seating the Jewish, Greek, Boman, And 
Fraukisn empires. The queens or dame« 
are Argine—t.r. Juno (hearts), Judith 
fclubs), Badi5l (diamonds), and Fallas 
(spades) —representing royalty, forti¬ 
tude, piety, and wisdom. They were 
likenesses of Marie d’Anjon, the queen 
of ftChorles YII.; Isabeau, the qneen- 
moUier; Agnes SoreL the king’s mis¬ 
tress; and Joan d’Arc, the omne of 
ipades. or war. 

He jelt that he held the eerda in his own 
handa, lhat he had tiie*whip*e&d Of 



Cardinal Si(> Cdrlovingfiall 


t})Q stick; that ho had the upper baud, 
and could do as he liked. The allusion 
is to games xjlayod with cards, such as 
whist. 

7//’ played his ea^ds well. Ho acted 
judiciously and skilfully, like a whist- 
player who phiys hjs hand witli judg- 
inciit. To play oue’s cards badly is to 
maiiage a project unskilfully. 

The cards are in my hands, I liold the 
disposal of events W’liich w’ill secure suc¬ 
cess. The allusion is obvious. 


“Til'* ViColli liiiHli'il at Aroixn i rlit? Oraini in 1- 
tatin;/ tlie Frciwji; tlic* wav <if Naiilt*!) iimiiiiicnt; 
- tho cat (is aic lu my liaiuls JJina>a, 

xviv. 


On the cards. Likely to happen, Y)ro- 
jochxl, and talked about as likely to 
occur. On tho i>rogramme or curd of 
the races; on tlie “ agenda.” 

2h count on one’s cards. To anticipate 
6U(!ce.ss under the circumstances, j'ho 
allnsion is to holding in one’s hand cards 
likely to win. 

'To go in with good cards. To have 
good patronage ; to have exccllout 
grounds for erfj[»ecting success. 

'To throw up the cards. To give up as 
a bad job; to acknowledge you have no 
hox)o of success. In some games of 
cards, as loo, a player has the liberty of 
saying whether he will play or not, and 
if one s hand is ha}HdcssIy bad he throws 
up his Cards and sits out till the next 
deal. 


Cardinal Humoura. Blood,iihlcgm, 
yellow bile, and black bile. 

Cardinal Numbers. Such numbers 
os 1, 2, 3, etc. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc., are 
ordinal number^ 


Cardinal Points of the Compass. 

Due north, west, east, and south. So 
called lieeause they are the points on 
which the intermodiute ones, such as 
N.E., N.W., N.N.E., etc., hinge or 
hiuig. (Latin, cardo, a hiug(;.) 

Cardinal Signs [of the Zodiac]. 
Tho two equinoctial and the two sol- 
sticial si^s. Aries and Libra, Cancer 
and Capricornus. 

Cardinal Virtues. Justibe, pru¬ 
dence, temperance, and fortitude, on 
which all otlier virtuesdiaiug or depend. 

Cardinal Winds. Those that blow 
due East, West, North, and South. 

Cardinals. Hiu^s. (Latin, cardo.) 
The election of the Fopo “hinges’"on 
the voice of the sacred college, and on 
the Pope the doctrines of the Church 
depend; so that tlie cardinals are in 
faa the hinges on which the Christian 


Church turns. There may be six car¬ 
dinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons, who consti¬ 
tute the Pole’s couucU, and who elect 
the Pope when a vacancy occurs. 


Cardinal’s Bed Bat. Some assert 
that liinooeiit IV, made the cardinals 
wear a red hat “iu token of their being 
ready to lay down their life for the 
gospel.” e 

dar’duol or Kartel. Carlisle. The 
plfice w’here Merlin prepared the Round 
Table. 

.V/are-Olotb (The). The fine lirjen 
moth laid over the newly-manied in tho 
Catholic Church. (Anglo-Saxon, ccar. 
large, as ceur utind (a nig wound), eear 
sor/i (a great sorrow), etc.) 


Care killed the Cat. It is said tliat 
“a cat has nine lives,” yet care would 
wear them all out. 


Care Sunday (the fifth Sunday in 
Lent). Professor Skeat tells us {Aotes 
amt Queries, Oct. 28th, 181)3), that 
“caro” means trouble, suffering; and 
that Curo-Suuday moans Passion-Suu- 
day. In Old liigh Oennan we have 
A’ar-uoche and Kur-fiiteg. 

The Latin cura soiiietlines meant “sorrow, 
fO'ief, irimhle,” as “Ouram et auaOreiii auiini 
le\ are.''^(^ccru : AU. i. IS. 

Carime (2 syl.). Lent; acun-uption 
of Quadragesima, 

Car*goose {A) or Gargeose. Tlio 
crested diver, belonging to the*'genus' 
Colyrabus.^ (Anglo-Sax^n, gar andyo^.) 

Caricatures mean ‘‘sketclies over¬ 
drawn.” (Italian, cancatu'ra, from 
earica’re, to load or burden.) 

Car'Ulens. in France, are chimes or 
tunes played on bolls; but in England 
the suites of bells that play ,the tunes. 
Our word carol approaches the French 
meaning nearer than our own. Tho 
best chimes in the world are those in Lea 
Halles, at Bruges. 

Cari'iUB. Women hired by tho Ro¬ 
mans to weep atf unerals; so wled from 
Curia, whence most of ^em came. • 

Gaiie ot*^Caviing BuiUbv Sm- 
dag]. The octave preceding Palm Snu- 
^y; BO called because 4he special food 
of the^day was earling — i.e. p^ fried 
in butter. The custom isa conlinaation 
of the pagan beta-feast. •The fifth 
Sunday in Ltait. 

Cfur]ovlB%ida ^ called 

from CaPolus or Oharlet luurtm; 



Oacludoviodt 


21? 


Oalipet 


Carludovi'ea. AFaiD'ainaliat,xQade 
of the Carludovioa pofmaia; eo called in 
compliment to Carlos IV. of *Spidn, 
whose second xtome was Ludovic. 

OarHuigaola (3 syl.). A red Bepub- 
licau Boug and dance in the first French 
revolution; so called fivim Oannag'nola, 
in Piedmont, the groat nest of tlie 
STivoyards, noted for street mnsic and 
dancing. Tfte refrain of “Madame 
Veto,” the Carmagnole song, is “ llan- 
Kom la Cannagnole — viv« le »m da 
cattm ! ’J The word was subsequently 
applied to other revolutiouanr soni^, 
such as pa tra, the Marseillaise, tae 
('hant dn Depart. Besides the songs, 
the word is applied to the dress worn 
by the Jacobins, oousisting of a blouse, 
reJ cap, and tri-coloured girdle; to the 
weotot of this dress or any violent re¬ 
volutionist; to tlie leeches in favour 
of tlie execution of Louis XVI., called 
by M. Barricre dea Carmagnoles; and, 
lastly, to the dance p^ormod by the 
mob round the guillotine, or down the 
streets of Paris. 


Carmelites (3 syl.). An order of 
mendicant friars of Mount Carmel, the 
mouaste^ of which is named Fli'as, 
from Elijah the prophet, who on Mount 
Carmel told Ahau that rain was at hand. 
Also called White Friars, from their 
white cloaks. 


* CwmiUian. Hie phantom ship on 
which the Kobold of the Baltic sits when 

* he apfkears to doomed vessels. 

Carmin'atiee. A chans medicine. 
Magic aud charms were at one time the 
chim “medicines,”,aud the fact is per¬ 
petuated the word carminative, 
among o^ers. Carminatives axe given 
to relieve fiatulenee. (Latin, carmen, a 
charm.) 

Cwnnl’as (2 syl). The dye made 
from the Cannes or kmnes insect, whence 
also erimeoH, through the Italian ere- 
misino. 


CBnuMvo, “Flesh-colour.” (Latin, 
earo ; genitiTe, camis, fiesh.) 

OadrsMgf;. iTo whe^e, to ke^ nar- 
msing. 


CaritfssI* Hie setso# immediately 
preceding Xient; ahrove-tide. Bucange 

S Ves the word eam^-levaie. (Modem 
olion, earrmiUf / SpaaLfii and jhrenoh, 
eamatral.} 

TuUb, eamutulA eamovak, emumtl. Quldsm 
BciipiorM jitati "GsrBe-\'iilc’* dictum imtsut, 

sr “ 


charter, dutod IISS, in which occurs the word 
oame-levamm, Hod h uuutHtloo is Riveu in which 
occurs the phrase in carnU iBmtnm].—.Ducanao, 
rol. ii. p. ta. 

Oarotld ArteiV. An artery on each 
side of tlie neck, supposed by the ancients 
to be the seat of chowsinoss, brought on 
by an iucreasod fidW of blood through it 
to tlie head. (Greek, ear$tieos, inducing 
sleeii.) 

Csrouas (2 syl.). Mr. Gifford says 
the Danes called their large drinking cup 
a rouse, and to rouse is to driuk from a 
rouse; ca-rouse is gar-rouse, to drink all 
up, or t(f drink all— i.e. in company. , 

"Tlie kills doth wnko to-niRlit, and tnkes his 
rouse. Hhakeapearii: Uamlti, i. 4, 

■ Carouse ike hunter's hoop. Drinking 
cups wore anciently marked with hooxis, 
by which every drmker knew his stint. 
Shakespeare makes Jock Code promise 
his friends that “ seven Imlfpenny loaves 
shall be sold for a penny; and the three- 
hooped pot have ten hoops.” Pegs or 
pins (g.v.) are other means of limiting 
the draught of individdhls who drauK 
out of the same tankard. 

OasrpatldSA WlsardL Proteus (2 
syl.), who lived in the island of Car*- 
pathoB, between Khodes aud Crete. He 
was a wizard and prophet, who could 
transform himself into any shaiie he 
pleased. He is represented os carrying 
a sort of crook in his bond. Carpathos, 
now called Scarpanto. 

" Os tlic Carpathian wiranl's honk.’’ 

Milton: C'omfw,mi3. 

Carpo Diem. Enioy yourself while 
you have the wportunity. Seize the 
present day. {Horace : 1 Odes, xi. 8.) 
“ DunmiAmm, viidmus.'* 

Ooriienter is from the Low Latin 
carpentarius, a maker of carpenta (two¬ 
wheeled carts and carriages). The car~ 
pentwn wa%nsed for ladies; the carpenUm 
funebre or earpenimn pampatlcum was a 
nearse. There was also a earpentum 
(cart) for agricultural puiposes. Tliere 
is no Latin word for our “ carpenter ”; 
the phrase faber lignanus is used 
Cicero. * Our forefathers called a car¬ 
penter a “smith” or a “ wood-smith.’' 
(]^nch, ehafpe^tier.) 

Carpet. 

The magic carpet of Twngu. A carpA 
to all appearances worthless^ but if any- 
oire sat thereon, it would, transport him 
instantaneously to the place «he wished 
to go. So called because it came from 
Tonga, in Persia. It is sometimes termed 
^ne$ Housain't carpet, beoaose it came 



Carpet-bag 
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Carry the Day 


iuto bis hands, and he made use of it. 
(Arabian Nights: Trinee Ahtned.) {See 
helotv.) 

SoUynmCs carpet. The Eastern writers 
say that Solomon had a green silk carpet, 
on which his throne was placed when he 
trarellcd. This carpet was largo enough 
for all his forces to stand upon; the men 
and women stood on lus ^ht hand, and 
the spirits on his left. When all were 
arranged in order, Solomon told the wind 
where ho wished to go, and the carpet, 
with all its contents, rose in the air and 
alighted at the place indicated«*Iu order 
to screen the party from the sim, the 
birds of tlio air with outspread wings 
formed n. canopy over the whole party. 
(AW/c .• Koran.) {See above.) 

Sm-h and such a question is on the 
carpet. The French sur le tarns (on the 
table-cloth) — \.e. before tlie bouse, 
under consideration. The question bos 
been laid on the table-cloth of the bouse,- 
and is now under debate. 

Carpet-bag* Adventurer {A). A 
passing adventurer, who happens to bo 
on the road with Lis travelling or carjiet- 
bag. 

Carpet - bag Ctovemment. The 

governiucnt of mere adventurers. In 
America, a state in the South reorganised 
by “carpet-baggers,” t.c. Northern 
political adventurers, who sought a career 
in the Southern States after the Civil 
War of 1805. [It may be noted that in 
America members of Congress and the 
State legislatures almost invariably reside 
in the district wWch they represent.] 

Carpet Knlgbt. One dubbed at 
Court by favour, uot having won his 
spurs by military service in the field. 
Mayors, lawyers, and other civilians 
knighted .08 they kneel on a carpet 
hi-foro their sovereign. “Knights of 
the Carpet,” “Knights of the Green 
Cloth,” “Knights of Carpetry.” 

“Tlici Hal>i»'<lhiiU<> conmiandH fell to young 
jvitriclaiirt, riiriH't-kiiiHhts, wlio wont on cain- 
|iaii.'iui u l(.li tlieir fiiiuiliui) and %iii\ ea''—Frottfie: 

( (rmtr, v luii), i \, p. ni. 0 

Corpoora'tlaas. Gnostics; so called 
from Carpo’erates, who Aowrislied in the 
middle of the second century. They 
maintained that the world was made by 
angels,—that only the soul of Christ 
ascended into heaven, — and that 
body will have no reaurroction. 

Carriage Compai^r* Persons who 
keep their private carriage. * 

*' Beetns s great deal of carrlsgc cimn];iaDy>"-~ 
naekeruy. 


Carriages. Things carried, luggage. 

“ Andtnfter tbooa days we took upoi^r cernagea, 
and went uii to JeruBsleiu.’^Acts xsi. IS. 

Car'ronades (3 syl.). Short, light 
iron guns. As they have no trunnions 
they differ in this re^Ct from guns and 
howitzers (j.f.). They were mvented 
in 1779 by Mr. Gascoigne, •director pf 
the Carruu foundry, in So^huid, whence 
the pame. Carroo^es iwe* fastened to 
their carriages by a loop underneath, 
and are chiefly used in the arming of 
ships, to enable them to throw heavy 
sliOT at close quarters, without over* 
Idhdiug the declu with heavy guns. On 
shore they are used os howitzers. 

Carry Anns I Hold your guu in tho 
right hand, the barrel nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, and resting against the hollow 
of tlio shoulder, the thumb and foiv- 
fiiiger emlirocing tho guard. (A inilitii ry 
command.) {See Cauby Swobds.) 

Carry Coals. {See Coais.) 

Carry Bveryttaii&g before One (2o). 
To be beyond competition; to carry off 
all the prizes. A military phrase. 
Similarly, a high wind carries every- 
tliiug before it. 

Carry lire In one Band and Water 
In the other {To). To say one thing 
and mean another; to flatter, to deceive; 
to lull suspicion in order the better to* 
work mieohief. 

“ A Itcra iiiauii Itert aaimm, altcm Ignom. * 

Altera nianu fen lapideui, altera mnem os- 
teiilat.” • * Pkaduit. 

Carry One's Point {To). To suc¬ 
ceed in one’s aim. Candidates in Homo 
were balloted for, and the votes were 
marked on a tablet by points. Hence, 
tmne punefum firre meant “to bo 
carried ncm. eon.," or to gain every 
vote ; and “ to cany one’s pdnt ” is 
to carry off the points at which one 
aimed. 

Carry Ont (To) or Cany ikmtgh. 
To continue a proj^ to its oomidetion, 

Ciuny out bntfv Bat (To). A 
cricketer is said to cmxy 
when he is sot St the close ol 

the gome. 

Cmnjr Sirorto! drawn 

sword vertieallyj tlie lilado Sgtinst the 
shoulder, (A nnHtsry eopmand.) {See 
abewe, OAsm Asksiy ’ ' 

Oanr the 

contest; to ^ ^ei;the 

day. 
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O 1 UT 7 (lb), in races, etc., 

means to eq'oalue the weight ojf tvv> or 
more riders by adding weights to the 
lighter onM, till both (or all) the riders 
are made of eue nnilonn weight. 

“ He carriot vveigbt! he ridoB & race! 

‘Tie fdr »tbeusnad pounda.’’ 

Oowper: John Gilpin. 

H) carty To have inflaence. 

Cart bafomtiba Borae. To pui the 

cart before the horee is to reverse the 
right order or allocation of things. 
f'teiuA: “Heltre la charrettearaut lea iKBuia." 
L(Uin: ** Oarrus hen eni tiahit « 

, PrayiHiatere.” ^ 

Greek: “ HratevoB iifOtcron.’’i ’ 

Herman: " Die pferde bintcr ilen wagen Hpan> 

IK*U ’’ 

Italian: “ Mcttcr il carro Inanai al huoi.” 


Carte Blanche (French). A blank 
cheque signed by the giver, but loft to 
lie lllled in by the receiver, with a sum 
of money tlrawn on the liank-occount of 
the giver. Power to act at discretion in 
an affair placed under your charg^b 
Carte da Viatte (French). A visiting 
card; a photographic likeness on a cord 
for the albums of friends, etc. This 
custom originated, in 1867, with the 
Duke of Parma. 


Carte'Blan Pbllesophy. The phi1o« 
sojihiculsystem of Eenfi Descartes (Latin, 
t.Wrte’mts), of La Haye, in Touraine. 
The basis of his system is coff'ito ertfo 
ftKtn. ^Thought must proceed from soul, 
aud therefore man is not wholly ma¬ 
terial; sthat soul must be from some 
Being not material, and that Being is 
God. As for physical phenonlfena, they 
must bo the result of motion excited by 
God, and these motions he termed 
vorticee, (1596-1650.) 

V Of course, he begs the whole ques¬ 
tion in his first assertion. (Ska CooiTO.) 

Carthage of the North. Luheeik 
was so callbd, when it was the head of 
the Hanseatic League. 


Carilu^'iia. Oa^tital of New Gra- 
na’do, in Iwiith Amenoa, unsuccessfully 
attacked in 174^ by Admiral Vernon. 

“Wniteftil, forth 

Walks tbedlre uttWerei iicBliIentdlBnflae ... 

• Oiiqh itK, t4 ]i^, wUlarth^enB unenched 
The HnttBb flfo. Teu, gaiiant Vernnii, saw 
The SdsnC; you, listlld) saw 

Tti Influit-webiuiesBjusi: tlteaxrrHir’s arm.” 

, .. nomeon: losMS. 

Carlltag^lhiWii mmoo BelMUlaiii 

^meeo) wwe &e woirds wfth which 
Cato j^der ocxotdiidedr eysi'y speech 
in the ^oMan tenate. Mojce usually 
quoted fit Cartha^ei. *’ They 

are now;;^ir 0 rbifil^ add'hidaiK ^Tbat 
which In tht. 'itiiLjei odff gvnat> 
n«M a^’hasarw.’* 


Oartbagla'ian Faith. Treachery. 
{See PCHICA Fedbs.) 

Cartba'olaiia. Founded, in 1080, 
by St. Bruno, of Cologne, who, with 
SIX compantons, retired to the solitude 
of La Chartreuse, 'queor Greno'ble, in 
Vienne. 

Cartoons. Designs drawn on eartonc 
(pasteboard), like those of Saffaellc, for¬ 
merly at Hampton Court, but now at 
Kensington Museum. They were bought 
by Charles I., and are seven in number: 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” 
“Feed m^ Lambs,” “Tlie Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple,” “Death of An- 
ani'as,” “El'ymas the Sorcerer,” “Paul 
at Lystra,” and “Paul on the Mars 
Hill.” 

“ Thej were dcsitfiis for tajicatilpn t» he worked 
111 KlHlidprs.”—yulla It, Jte Fweet; Hhart Ilietory 
|>. S46. 

Cart'ridge Paper was originally 
manufactured for soldiers' caitridgos. 
The word is a corruption of curtotwhe, 
from eat'la (paper). • 

Carya'tes or Caryat'tds. Figures of 
women in Greek costume, used in archi¬ 
tecture to support eutablatuTCs. Ca'- 
^as, in Arca'dia, sided with the Persians 
in the battle of ThennopMaj; in eonse- 
quenco of wliicb the victorious Greeks 
destroyed the dty, slew the men, and 
made the women slavea Praxit'olfis, to 
perpetuate the disgrace, employed figures 
of tlieso women, instead of columns. 
(See page 72, col. 2, ATZiANTES; page 208, 
col. 2, CAHEPHOItJIS.) 

Caiyat'lo Order or Caryatidlo 
Order. Arohitecturo ih which Cary- 
at'ids are introduced to pupport the 
entablatiu*e. 

CasabCaa'oa was the u 6 jne of the 
captain of the French man-of-war, 
LUhient. At the battle of Aboukir, 
having first^ecured the safety of bis 
crew, lie blew up his ship, to prevent it 
falhiig into the hands of tlie English. 
His little son, refusing to leave him, 
perished with his father. Mra Hemaus 
made a ballad, Casabianea, on this 
subject, Modifying the incident. The 
French poets Lewun and Chenier have 
also celeDrated4li# occurrence. 

Cajs'oa. A blunt-witted Boroan, one 
of the conspirators against Julius Cecsar. 
(Shalcespenre: Julim Caear.) 

CMe (To). To skin an animal, In 
the Vookei'y oy Mrs. Glasso is the direc¬ 
tion, “Take your hare when it is cased, 
. • . and make a pudding . The 
witticism, “First catch your bare,” may 
posnbly have been sugge^ by this 
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direction, but it is not in the Art of 
Cookery made Vlain and Easy. 

Case-hardened Impenetrable to all 
eeuae of honour or shame. The allusion 
is to iron toughened by carbonising tlio 
surface in contacti«^ith chai'coal In a 
case or closed box. It is done by heat. 

Cashier' (2 syl.). To dismiss an oflicer 
from the army, to discard from society. 
(French, eaeser, to break; Italian, eas~ 
m'rU, to blot out; Ger. kaseirrn.) 

*' Tlie ruliiiK roK\ip, who dreads to l)p cnsliieied, 

Coiili‘i\ os, ns lie IS Imtcd, to im fritreil.’’ 

.Sh’i/( ■ JCjnsile to Mr.oKlou, line 1.M7. 

Casl'no. Orimnally, a little cana or 
room iioiir a theatre, where persons 
niigtit retire, after tlie play was over, 
for duuciug or music. 

Casket Homer. Alexander the 
Groat’s edition, with Ari-stotle’s correc¬ 
tions. After the battle of Arbe'la a 
golden casket, studded with jewels, was 
found in the tout of Duri'us. Alexan¬ 
der, licing t^ked to what purpose it 
should he applied, made answer, There 
is hut one production in tlic world 
worthy of so costly a depository,” and 
placed therein his edition of Homer, 
which received from this circumstance 
the term of Casket Homer. 

Caspar. A huntsman who sold him¬ 
self to Za'miel, the Black Huntsman. 
Tlio night before the expiration of his 
lease of life ho bargained for three 
years’ respite on condition of bringing 
Mux into the power of the evil one. 
/amiel rojilied, “To-iiioitow either he 
or you.” Oil toe day appointed for the 
trial-shot, Cusjiar places liiinself in a 
tree. Max is told by tlie prince to aim 
at a dove. The dove flies to the ti'oo 
whore Caspar is concealed. Max slioots 
at the dove, hut kills Caspar, and Zomiel 
comes to carry off his victim. ( Weber'*s 
Opci'a of her Freisr/tuiz.) * 

Cassaa'dra. Daughter of Piiain, 
gifted with the power of prOThecy; 
hut Aiiollo, whom she had offended, 
brought it to pass that no one believed 
her ]ircdictions. {Shukeapeara: Troiltta 
and Creaaida.) 

“ TIkibc who foresee arakprsdict t.h« downfall, 
meet wn h the fate of Cnssandra."— Tinusa. 

Caaaa'tton. 27te court tf caasationt 
in France, is the court which can caaaer 
(or quash) the judgment of other courts. 

CmsL Inhabitants of what is now 
Cassio hundred, Hortfordslure, referred 
to by Cajsar in his Cottunenianea. 

h Cawdb'alaa. Great-uncle to Cym- 
beliue. Hi granted Caesar a yearly 


tribute of £3,000. {Shakeapeare; Cym- 
bcliiy.) 

CaMlo (in Shakespeare’s Othello), 
Michael Cassio was a Florentine, and 
Othello’s lieutenant. lago made him 
drunk, and tlien set on Boderi'go to 
quancl with him. Cassio wounded 
lioderigo, and a brawl ensued, which 
offended Othello. Othello suspended 
Cy^ssio, but lago iuducea Dcsdemu'na to 
plead for his restoration. This interest 
111 Cassio, being regarded by the Moor as 
a confirmation of Desdemona’s • illicit 
love, hinted ot broadly by lago, }>ro- 
^ yoked the jealousy of Othello. After 
the death of the Moor, Cassio was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Cyprus, 

Cassiope'la Uhe lady in the cha'ir}. 
The chief stai-s or this constellation form 
the outline of a chair. The lady referred 
to is the wife of Ce'pheus (2 syl,), King 
of Ethiopia. She boasted that the 
beauty of her daughter AndromSda sur¬ 
passed that of the sea-nymphs. Tlic 
sea-nym}>hB complained to tne sea god 
of this affront, and Andromeda, to 
appease their wratli, was chained to a 
rock to be devoured by sea .monsters. 
I’ersous (2 syl.) delivered her, and made 
her his wife. The vain mother was taken 
to heaven out of the way, and placed 
among the stars. 

“ That sUirreU KtliinpqiK’rn tlint strove 

To trt-t her lit'iiiu.} ’s iiroisenlmi e , 

The Bca-nyniphs and their jKiwcrs niriniui.. 

Mikon: Jl Peuaenmo. 

N.B.—“ Her lieauty's praise •* meaifs 
that of her beautiful^daughter. Au- 
dromSda ^as her mother’s “ beauty.” 

Casslter’ldM (o syl.).The tin islands, 
generally supposed to be the Scilly Is- 
Uuids and Cornwall, but probably the 
isles in Vigo Bay ore meant. It is said 
that the l^eti procured tin from Coni- 
wall, and carried it to the Isles of Vigo 
Bay, hut kept as a profound secret the 
place from which they obtained it The 
Phoenicians were the chief customers of 
the Veneti. 

Cast About (2b). To deliberate, to 
consider, as, 'Ul am castiug about me 
how I am to meet the ey^penses.” A 
sporting plgraa^ when they liave 

lost scent, ”<»st for i.e. spread 
out and search in differdtit dmections to 
reoovw it. 

Cast Aoooimto (Tb). To balance or 
keep accounts. Tb cast m a line of 
fgurea is'to add them togetnffic and set 
dovm tltp sum they proauoe. To cast 
or throw the value of one %ta» xato 
anotoer tall the whole number is totalled. 
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Cast Ajudunr (21*). To throw out 
the auchcnr in order to bring the yeasel 
to a standstill. (Latin, mchoram jaeire.) 

Cut A«14« {To), To reject as 
worthless. 

Cut Down. Dejected. (Latin, df- 

Jcrtm.) 

Cut a Sheep’s Eye at One (7b). 
'J'o l(x>k askancft or sideways at one : to 
look wantonly at one. 

Cast iMyond the BKoon. To form 
wild 'conj’ectnres. One of Heywood’s 
proverbs. At one time the moon wlU 
supposed to influence the weatlter, to 
affect the ingathering of fruits, to nilo 
the time of sowing, reaping, and slay¬ 
ing cattle, etc. 

“ 1 tHiko of things iinposslhlO) and otst lieyond 
t lie iHoen." UryieouA. 

Cut in One’s Let {To). To slioro 
the good or bad fortune of another. 


Cut Into One’s Teeth (7b). To 
throw a reproof at ono. The allusion 
is to knocking one’s teeth out by atones. 

“ All iiiv faolM ohwirveil, set in a note hook, 

Learned and conned hy rote, to cost into my 
teeth.” ,Shakespeare: Jn/fue Castur. 

Cut of the Eye {A). A squint. 
One meaning of the word cast U to 
twistt or wai”p. Thus, a fabric is said 
to “cast” when it W'arps; and seamen 
lijicak of “ casting,” or turning the head 
I’d a ship on the tack it is to sail. We 
also speak of a “casting” or turning 
Vote. • 

“ My giiode how^ cleno mat Clwisled] on one 
siile.”— Toxophilue, • 

Cast Pearls before Swine (7b). 
It ]}earl8 are cast th swine, the swine 
would only trample them under foot. 

CaStllU VotOt The vote of the pre¬ 
siding officer when the votes of the 
assembly are equal. This flnal vote 
costs, tunis, or determines the question. 


Cutacneito {Captain), A. hero 
noted for having his stomach replaced 
by De^nettes by a leather one. His 
career is ended by a bomb, which blows 
him into fragm^ts. An extravaganza 
fVom the French of Itfauuel. 

Curtate* A founiAn Famassus 
sacred td the.ltiUS;, Its waters had the 
power of Ihspiring with the gift ol^^otty 
those who drank of them* 


“The drooviiiiL Muses [8lr Industry] 

« mooirtit to anoilier Oostalle, 
Wbere lias msiiy a tsmaus nursling hrerils, 
Or wSSFejcild.Caiil soft i«c« o’eriite ion 
Id pammttttioh". , „ 

JiAonMigF; €uiiiUf 0/ Judotmet, it. 31 . 

las ” uMHa the Uaivenity pf Oxford, 


and “Cam” the tTuivorsity of Cam¬ 
bridge, so called from the respective 
rivers on which they stand. 

Caste (I syl.), radb. The Portuguese 
casta. In Sanskrit the word wm for 
the same purpose icyama (colour). The 
four Hindu castes ore JUrahmins (the 
sacred order), SlMtri'ya (soldiers and 
rulers), Vaisi/’a (husbendmon and mer¬ 
chants), Stidra (agricultural labourers 
and mechanic!^. Irio first issued from 
the mouth of Brahma, the second from 
his arms, the third from his thighs, and 
the fourtk*from his feet. Below thoso 
come thirty-six inferior classes, to whom 
the Vedas oi'o sealed, and who arc held 
cursed in this world and without hope in 
the next. The Jews seem to have euter- 
toinod the same notion respecting the 
common people, and honco the Sanhe¬ 
drim say to the officers, “ This people, 
who know not the law, are cursed.’* 
(John vii. 49.) 

7b lost! caste. To lose position in 
society. To get degraded from one 
caste to an inferior one. 

Castle BuUdmr M). One who en¬ 
tertains sanguine nopes. One who 
builds air-castles which have no exis¬ 
tence except in a dreamy imaginatiuu. 
{iiee below.) 

Castle In tbe Aix. A splendid 
edifice, but one which has no existence. 
In fairy tales we often have these castles 
built at a word, and vanishing as soon, 
like that built for Aladdin by tiie Oenius 
of tlie Lamp. These air-castles are 
called by the French VhAteaux d^Espagne, 
because Spain has no chdteaux. We'also 
find the expression Chateaux en Ame for 
a similam'easoii. {See CHAiT]SA.rTX.) 

Castle of Bungay {My). 

“ Were I in my Cnstle nf Bunguy 

Vimii rlie rineruf Waiieney, 

I wiiHid nt^ni'c fur the Ring at Cockney.” 

Attributed to Lord Bigod of Bungay. 
The lines are in Camden’s Eritannia 
(edit. 1607). The events referred to in 
me ballad belong to the reigu of Stephen 
or Hentw II. {^e BaB-stm-AuBB, page 
100, col.^.) 

Castle of gn^lenoe. In the land 
of Drowsiness, where ev^ sense is 
steeped in enervating delicts. The 
owner of the castle was an enchanter, 
who deprived all who entered his domaiiu 
of fceir eiier^ and free-will. {Utomaon: 
Castle of Indolence.) 

Castle TeraMl (or “l^fiilde”) in 
Arthurian legends stood in launcestoiL^ 
It had a simp ke^ environed with a 
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triple wall. Sometimes called Dun* 
hoved Castle. It was within ten miles 
of Tintagfll. 

Castor. A hat. Castor is the Latin 
for a beaver, and beaver means a hat 
made of the beaver’s skin. 

“TomTrot 

Took lilH now castor front his liond.” 

Jhtmlall; Diary. 

Castor and Pollux. What wo call 
mnazants. Electric flames sometimes 
senn in stormy weather playing about 
the juasts of ships. If only one flame 
showed itself, the Itomans called it IMen., 
and said that it portended that the worst 
of the stonu was yet to come; but two 
or more luminous flames tlioy called 
Cantor and and said that they 

l)oded the teimination of the storm. 

Hilt when the sons of Leila bIipiI 

Tlieir 8tar-linn«s on our t eHMcl's Itcad, 

The atoriii-wlnils cease, the troulilert siniiy 

Kalis from the rocks, clouds tlee awui, 

A ml on the hosoin of the ileet> 

In iieace thoauHry IiIIIowb Hleep. E. C U 

Uoritue! V Ucien xii., ST-SH. 

Castor’s Borse. Cyll'aros. Virgil 
ascribes hiinf* to Pollux. {Geor., iii.) 
(See House.) 

Cas'uist (3 syl.). One who resolves 
eanns"roiiM'ioiim (cases of conscience). 
M. le Fevre calls casuistry “the art of 
quibbling with God.” 

Casus Belli (Latin). A groutid for 
war ”, an occurrence warranting inter¬ 
national hostilities. 

Cat. Called a “familiar,” from the 
medimval superstition that Satan’s fa- 
vouiite form was n black cat. Hence 
“ witches ” were said to have a cat as 
tiieir familiar. * 

* Cat. A symbol of liberty. Tlte Homan 
goddess of Liberty was repi’esented as 
holding a cup in one hand, a broken 
sceptre in the other, and with a cat 
lying at her feet. No animal is so great 
uu enemy to all constraint os a cat. 

Cat. Held in voueration fiy the Egn>- 
tians under the name of iEluTus. This 
deity is represented with a human body 
and a cat’s head. Diodo'rus tells us that 
whoever killed a cat, even by accident, 
was by the Egyptians piuiishe<Uby death. 
According to Egyptian tradition, Diana 
assumed the form of a/iat, and tnus ex¬ 
cited the fury of the giants. 

The Zowrfwi 'Review says the Egyptians 
worshipped the cat .as a symlxfl of the 
moottvUot only becanse it is m<»re active 
after sunset, out from the dilation Wd 
contiaction of its pupil, symbolical of the 
waxing and waning of the night-goddess, 
(Set) Ptws.) « 

Kang me a bottle like a eat. (Much 


Ado abottt Nothing^ L 1.) In olden 
times a cat was for sport endosed in a 
bag or leather bottle, and hung to the 
branch of a tree, as a mark for bowmen 
to shoot at. Steevens tells us of another 
sport: “ A cat was placed in a soot bag, 
and hung on a lino the players had to 
beat out the bottom of the bag without 
getting besmudged, and‘he who .suc¬ 
ceeded in so doing was^allowcd to hunt 
the cat afterwards. 

Some . . . are mad if they behold a eat. 
(Merchant of Venice, iv. 1.) Henri III. 
of France swooned if he caught sight of 
n cat, and Napoleon 1. showed a morbid 
■’horror of the same; so did one of the 
Ferdinands, Emperor of Gtsrmany. (Sec 
Antipathy, page 63; Pio.) 

Cat-oall. A kind of whistle used at 
theatres by the audience to express dis- 

{ deasure or impatience. A hideous noise 
ike the call or waul of a cat. 

“I was lery much sui'iu'iwd with the Ki'ftai 
t-oiisort of okt-calls .... to see so niau} iiprsons 
of (|uality of lioth sexus aBseniblcd toKCtlier hi a 
kiml uf cuierwsuliug."—AcMiwm, SpectiUur, No. 
3U1. 

Cat-eyed. Able to see in the dark. 
CaVa eye is an opalescent mineral gem. 


Oat Jumps (The). See how the eat 
jumjM, “which way the wind blows” ; 
which of two alternatives is likely to be 
the successful oue bd!ore you give' any 
opinion of its merit or adhesion to it, 
either moral or otherwise. The allusion 
is to the game called tip-oat. Before 
you strike, you must observe which way 
the ‘‘ cat ” has jumped up. 

V We are told lhaV our forefathers 
had a crael sport, which consisted in 
placing a cat in a toee as a mark to shoot 
at. A wily sportsman would, of coarse, 
wait to see which way it jumped before 
he shot at her. This sort of sport was 
very like that of haggiog two cats by 
then' tails over a rope. (S^ page 224, 
Kilkenny Cat.) 



Cat Stane. Hattie stone. A mono¬ 
lith in Gotland (sometimeswiengly called 
a Druidioal stene). The Norwegian 
term, bauta iteui, xaaiaa titOi (wme tiuog, 
(Celtic, eat^ b^e.) 

Cat and IMv. Wa .Ut» a cett and 
dog life. ' To be allvays sparling and 
quarrsUmg, as a cat and whose 
aversion to eadk'Othm; is intssuie. 


“Tbere will be 

Hie over .yni^ war'' " ' 


JPriaeriehiheWmtpoXU. Shbl IS. 

It ie Vaifiwijf: t Very 

heavily.'' '-ni 
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Taining pito^arka,'’ wMoh u the French 
locution, imm des hailebardesy* 

Gat airf fSddlB, aptthlio*house sign, 
is a corruption fd C^n le fiddle, mean* 
ing Catun, GoYetnor o£ Oahus. 

Gat and Kftteita. A public^house 
sign, alluding to the pewter-pots so 
ciMled. St&a^g these pots is termed 
**Oat and kilAen 'sneaking.” We still 
call a large kettle a kitoXen, and speak 
of a soldier’s kii. (Saxon, cifUl, a pot, 
l)an, or vessel genertuly.) 

Cat and Tortolaa, or Soar and Smv. 
Names given to the tcstu'do. 


Cat haa nine Zdves (^). (See under 
Nine.) 


Cat I' the Adage (The), The otlngo 
referred to is, the cat loves hsh, but does 
not like to wet her paws. 

“ l.i>uln$r' I (laro not ’ wait nium' I would,’ 
Liko the i>oor cat r tlu» ada.ire," 

' Sktikeiipmre: Maeieih, i. 7. 


Cat map look at a King (A). An 
iusoleut remark of iusubordlaation, 
meaning, i” I am os good as you ”; or 
“ Are you too mighty to be spoken to or 
looked at ‘f ” “ You may wear stars and 
ribbons, and I maybe drossed iu hoddou 
grey, but a man’s a man for a’ that.” 


Oat-e’*nlne-talls, A whip, first with 
tliree, then with six, and lastiy with 
.nine lashes, used for punishing offenders, 
and briefly colled a eat. Lilbum was 
. scouTged, m 1637, with a whip having 
only throe lashes, hut there were twenty 
knots in each fkil, and, as he received a 
lash evei^ three paces between the Fleet 
and Old Palace Tard, Cook says that 
60,000 stripes were inflicted. Titus Oates 
was scourged, in the reign of James IL, 
with ocat^vij^ six lashes, and, between 
Neu^ate and Tyhum, received as many 
as 1^000 lashes. The oat-o’-nme-taifa 
once used in the British army and 
navy Is no longer employed there, but 
garottaiB and some otner offenders are 
still seourged. .Probably the punish¬ 
ment was nieti turn Onboard diip, where 
n^es wonid be haady,«and several ropes 
•are oalled aatii ae ^^eat-harpings,” for 
bracing the kbr^ds; ^ oat-i^,^’ which 
pass PTisr tho cbmmumcate 

with oih The French 

Uad twelve „ leather 

ttionga* '' , 


A nine mee, k' cat is more 

tenaoMui o| 'libi Iban «(iilr animals, 




being 


padded so as to brook the fall. (ge« 
Nike.) 

“ Tab, Wbst wonldat thou l»ve with me 7 
MW. Good kins of cku, notuins hut oao ot your 
Blue Ures." • 

Bhakeapean : Satiuo and JiUM, lit. 1. 

A U catt hvejlsh^ {See previtm column, 
CxT x’ TSE AdAOE.) 

Before the cat can lick her ear — i.e, 
before the Greek kalends. Never. No 
cat can lick her oar. {See N eveb. ) 

Care killed the eat. {See page 216, 2, 
Oabb.) 

In tlte dark all cats are (/rat/. All 

E orsons ere undistinguished till they 
ave made a name. 

Jfot room to siring a eat. Swinging 
cats as a'mark for sportsmen W’os at one 
time a favourite amusement. There 
wore several varieties of tliis diversion. 
Sometimes two cats were-swung by their 
tails over a rone. Sometimes a oat was 
swung to the bough of a tree in a bag 
or sack. Sometimes it was enclosed iu 
a leather bottle. 

Sick as a cat. Cats di'O very subject 
io vomiting. Hence the vomit of a 
drunkard is called ”a cat,” and tlic act 
of discarding it is called ” shooting the 
cat.” 

let the cat out of the Itog. To disclose 
a secret. It was formerly a trick among 
country folk to substitute a cat for a 
sucking-pig, and Mug it in a bag to 
market. If any greenhorn chose to buy 
a ” pig in a poke ” without examinatioii, 
all voty wolf; but if he opened the sack, 
he lot tlie cat out of the bag,” and the 
trick was disclosed. 


"Rhe let the cat out of her hag of vor8(!. ., 
she HlninSt proponed to her hero iu rhyiue."- 
Otiorga Meredith,! The Egotlet, ill. 

To 6'cU the cat. {See page 119, Beel.) 

To turn caUin-pan, To turn traitor, 
to be a turncoat. The phrase seems 
to be the French tourner cote en peine (to 
turn sides jp trouble). I do not think it 
refers to turning pancakes. 

“ WIinn QenrffB iu piiddinfc-tiiuo ciime o'er 
aqU luoderate men looked Idg, sir. 

I tunicd a cat-in-iMti onra mors, 

And BO became a Whig, sir," 

Viear of Hr ay, 

BaciSi says. "There Isa cunning which WO in 
England call the turning of the cot in the pan; 
■w hich is. when that which a iron aays to anotbor, 
he saj s it a# if asioyier had said it to hlni," 

Touch not a eat but a glove. Here 
*‘hut” is used in its origmal meaning 
of “ beont,” i.e. without, (For another 
eq^ample of ^*but” joeatiing mikont, see 
Amos iii. 7.) The word^ are the motto^ 
of MhddntMh, whose ikest k ^'cat-a- 
mountain salient guardant *JM>p9r ; 
*aupportei's, two cats proper. The whole 
is a pun on the word Cai^ the Tehtonio 
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settlors of Caithness, i.e. Catti-ness, 
and mean,Touch not the clan Cattan 
or Mountain Cat without a glaive,” 
The same words ar£ the adoptm motto 
of Grant of Balliudalloch, and are ex¬ 
plained by the second motto, mse et 
anlwin. . 

Ill Fmncbs On no rrcnd ioh tel ctiat sans 
hionfloH. 

w 

What can you have of a eat but her 
nkin ? The thing is useless for any pur¬ 
pose but one. In former times the 
cat's fur was used for trimming cloaks 
and coats, but the flesh is vttwly use¬ 
less. 

Who ale the cat ? A gentleman who 
hud his larder frequently assailed by 
bargees, had a cut cooked and placed 
there as a decoy. It was taken like the 
other foods, and became a standing jest 
against these lui'der pilferers. 

A Cheshire cat. He gnns Uke a 
(•heehur rat. Cheese was formerly sold 
in Cheshire moulded like a cat. The 
allusion is toctho grinning cheese-cat, 
but is applied to persons who show their 
teeth and gums when they laugK (See 
Abcc tn Wonderland.) 

A Kilkcnnij eat. The story is that, 
during the rebellion of Ireland, Kil¬ 
kenny was garrisoned by a troop of 
Hessian soldiers, who amused them¬ 
selves in barracks by tying two cats 
together by their tails and • throwing 
them across a clothes-line to fight. Tlie 
officers, hearing of this, resolved to put 
a stop to the practice. The look-out 
man, enjoying the sport, did not observe 
the officer on duly approaching the bar¬ 
racks ; but one of the troojiers, more 
quick-sighlod, seising a swrtrd, cut the 
two tails, and the oats made their 
escape. When the officer inquired the 
meaning of the two bleeding tails, he 
was comly told that two cats had been 
fighting and had devoured «each other 
all but the tails. 

V Whatever the true story, it is 
certain that tlie municipalities of Kil¬ 
kenny and Irislitown contended so 
stoutly about their respective bound¬ 
aries and rights to the end^ of the 
seventeenth century, that they mutually 
impoverished each oth6r, leaving little 
else than "two tails” behind. 

Whiftingtm's eat. A cat is a ship 
formed on tlie Norwegian model, having 
a narrow stem, projecting quarters, and 
deep waist. It is strongly built, and 
xxwM in the coal trade. Harrison s^oks 
of it os a " cat ” or " catch.” According 
to tradition, Sir Bichard Whittington 
made his zudney by trading in coals. 


which he conveyed in his "cat’’ from 
Newoastle to London. The black faces 
of his coal-heavers gave rise to the tale 
about the Moors. In confirmation of 
this suggestion, it may be added that 
Whittington was Lord Mayor in 13S)7, 
and coal was first made on article of 
trade from NowoBStle to. London in 
1381. 

Oat’s Cradle. A chlfd’s play, with 
a piece of twiuo. Corrupt for cratch- 
cradle nr manger cradle, in which ihc 
infant Saviour was laid. Cratch is tbc 
frauch rrhhe (a rack or monger), and 
w the present hour the racks whicli 
stand in fields for cattle to eat from are 
called ci'aU'hee. 


Cafe Foot, To live under ,ihe cafe 
foot. To be under petticoat government; 
to be heupockod. A mouse under the 
paw of a cat lives but by sufferance and 
at the cut’s pleasure. 


Cat’s Melody Squalling. 

“T!iP rlilUlren wpre pl&ying tlic cat‘a mehidr to 
keen tliplmiotlier In countenance.”—IK. It, ieau. 
FaiTff TaleH of the Irinh Petiem&ry, p. 338. 

Cat’s Paw. 7b be made a cat's paw 
of, t.c. the tool of another, the medium 
of doing another’s dirty work. Tho 
allusion is to tho fable of the monkey 
who wanted to get from the fire some 
roasted chestnuts, and took the i>aw of 
the cat to get tliem from the hot ashes. . 

“ I linil no intention of liec-niniiiir a cat'B i>an to 
draw Kiiroiiuaii obestnutu out of tbe flri^''—Com. 
Rndgera. * * 


At sea, light air darinFa calm causing 
a ripple on the water, and indkatiug a 
storm, is called by .sailors a cat's paw, 
and seamen affirm that the frolics of a 
cat indicate a gale. These are relics of 
a superstitiou that oats are witches or 
demons in disguise. 

Cat’s Slseti* A sham sleep, h'ke that 
of a cat wat^ng a mouse. 


Oats. 


Mistress Tofts, the sisgm', left legacies 
at death to twenty cats. 


” Knt NiptiS mnorned more for tourtpen bratp, 
Nor Mistreu Tofiti to leave ber twenty cati.” 

Pair PlndoTi pia Uimmi. 


Oatooomll. oA, enbtenraoean place 
for the haxial of the dead. ThePeniiuis 
have a thqr call Comb or Cootn, full 
of maasolennis and the eepnldires of 
the Persian saints. (Greek, mta-kumbi, 
a hollow place- audergrom|d.) {See 
Koou.) 

“ TUa moat awfat Idee fiOBBectad vrftt toe cat*- 
ponibB }» iBPlr iBMflrwilwbla oxtoftt; tlie 
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Catal'm <3 syl.). A native of Catlmy 
or China; outlandish, a foreigner gener¬ 
ally, a liar. 

“I uMlnnthelfevesiifh a Oatalai),tlion^li t.lin 
of the town coiunieniled lihn for a iroo 
imn."~iihalee*peare: Merrjf li. 1. 

Catalogne Rataonn^ (French). A 
cainlogue ot" hooks arranged under sub- 
jentfi. 

Oataamran. A scraggy old woman, 
a vixen; so called by a play on the first 
syllfthle. • It properly means a raft con- 
F'lsting of tliree stidu, lo^ed togetUbr^ 
with ropes: used on the coasts of Coi'S'- 
niandul and Madrq^ 

“N’t), yon old catamaran, thonoli yon tivptcnd 
\ii« n»‘\pr read novels. . .. 'i’liaefecrnj/; Ja/vA 
(he ll'ldotrcc, chill), i. ,« 

Catepliryglaiis. Christian heretics, 
who arose in the second century; bo 
called liccauso the first lived in Phrygia. 
They followed the errors of Monta'nus. 

Catarrll. A cold in the head. The 
word tneaus a doim-running; from the 
Creek katarrheo (to flow down). 


Catas'trophe (4 syl.). A turning 
upside down. The tenninatioii of a 
drama is always a “ tuiTiing upside 
down ” of tlio oe^ning of the plot. 
(Greek, kaia-strupno.) 


• Cateb. 

To He upon the catch. To lie in wait. 
*“ Quilt me eaptm ? ” 

“ Tliey RPnt cermia of the Plmtjsces .... to 
Him In HU words."—af«r* fil. Here the 
Greok word la ay/Miiw, to take by bunting. They 
were to He upon the ejnU^ till they funnd occasion 
against Him. 

catch it. You*ll get severely 
punished. Here *'it” stau^ for tiie 
indefinite puiiulunent, such ^ a whip¬ 
ping, a scolding, or other impleasant 
consequence. 


Ofttob a Crab {To). In rowing, is to 
be struck with the handle of one’s oar; 
to fall backwards. This occurs when 
the rower leaves his oar too long in the 
water before repeatii^ the stroke. In 
ItaUen gtvwhio is a orab, and pigliar %l 
gmnehio is to ‘’oateJs a>»cra^*’ or a 
Tartar. 


OaMlh a Tartar. The l#er bit, 
Grose says an liirit soldier in the Im¬ 
perial service, in a battle {ttfflmSt the 
Turks, shouted to his coitaiuae tlmt he 
had a Tartar. *^39dng him along, 

then/’MM hla mate. *^Buk he wmrt 
come/* OtMl Paddy. Then ceme.along 
youxsmf/* said hhi eoanrade. <'Arrah!” 

9 


replied Paddy, “ I wish I could, but ho 
won’t let me.” 


“Weareiilro the niniLwIio honutcd of linving 
rniight n’Tni^r, when'the fnct W)i« Mint ih» 
I’artiir hnd caught him."—Caiif.iWK/ur 


Catoh aa CatolLoon. Get by hook 
or crook all you can. 

" AII niUHt catch that catch casf' —^oSmooM. 
ttaMiblrr, No. 1«7. ^ 

Catoh Me at Ztl Most certainly I 
shall never do what you say. 


_ *' * Catch me going to London ! ’ 
ViJten."—Jf/saHiadiiwi •• Virm, 


r.tclainicrt 


Catch\She Speaker'a Sye (To). To 
find the eye of Sio Speaker fixed ou you; 
to ho observed by tlie Speaker. In the 
House of Commoiw the member on 
whom the eyo of the Speaker is fixed 
liOB the iitivilego of addressing the 
House. 


“ lie Biiccpcdml in cutohlng the Siieuker’s eye." 
—.1. Trollope. 

Catoh Ont (To). In cricket, is to 
catch the ball of a batpiari, vrheroby 
the striker is ruled out, niut is, must ro- 
lituiuish his but. 


Catoh your Hare (First). It is 
pouerally believed that “Mrs. Glusse,” 
uhlicr Vookerg Jiook, gavo this direction ; 
hut the exact words are, “Take youi* 
hare when it is cased, and moke a pud¬ 
ding, . . . etc.” To “case” means to 
take off the skin. TVius, in Well 
(hut Finds Well, iii. C, wo liave these 
words, “We’ll make you some sport witli 
the fox ere wo ca-se him.” Scatch also 
moans to skin, and this word gavo rise 
to the nusquoted catch. Though scatch 
and cose both mean to skin, yet the 
word used iu the liook rdlerred to is case, 
not scafbh. Mrs. Glasse was the pen- 
name of Dr. John Hill (1716-1^5), 
author of The Cookery Book. (See Case. ) 

Bracton, however (book iv, tit. i. 
chap. xxi.«seo. 4), has these words: 
‘‘ Vulgariier dicitu/r, quod primo oportet 
ecrcum capere, ct postca {cum captus 
fiun'tt) ilium ereoriare.** 

V The Welsh word each = ordure, 
dung, and to cacb {cachu) would be to 
clean and gut the hare. 

Coteh-Clltib.* A member of the Calch- 
elub. A bum-bailiff, a tipstaff, a con¬ 
stable. The pun is obvious. 


Cateliponiiy* A worthless article 
p^ed off to catch the pennies of those 
who ore foolish enough to buy them. 

Catobpolo. A constffblq; a law 
safHcer whose business it wag to appre¬ 
hend criminals. Pole ogr poll means 
head, person; and the word means onn 
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who Patches persoxis by the poll or nock. 
This was done by means ox an instru* 
luent something like^ shepherd’s crook. 

“ rarc)iP|>olP», from rtrfrft luid jw/p, bnraiise 
tUe»p oUlrera lay tuilil of a man's iiuclt.”— 

Kew Tfitatiient (Acts 

Catob Weights, in racing, means 
without restrictions ns to weight. 

Catoh-word. A popular cry, a word 
or a phrase adopted by any party for 
political or other purposes. “'Iliree 
acres and a cow,” “A living wage,” 
are cxainplcs. 

Catoh-word. The first word on any 
page of a book or manuscript wliich is 
printed or written at the foot of the 
jireccdiug page. In the early days of 
printing the cateb-word was generally 
used, but for the last two hundred years 
the practice has been gradually dying 
out. Its purpose was, among other 
things, to enable the reader to avoid an 
jiwkwtu’d pausfl when turning over a 
leaf. The first book so printed was a 
TacKiis, by John do Spira, 14G9. 

Catoh-word. In theatrical parlance, 
is tlic last word or so ^of the previous 
speaker, which is the cue of the person 
who follows. 

Catechn'men [knt't/’hi'mrri]. One 
taught by word of mouth (Greek, kaic- 
f/ion'meim). Those about to be baj)- 
tisod in the early Church wei-e first 
taught by word of mouth, and tliou 
catechised on their religious fuith and 
duties. • 

Cator-oousin. An intimate friend; 
a remote kiusraou. (French, quatre- 
cotmu, a fourth cousin). 

“Hi» imBtPr anrt be, 8a^ilUf your worslup'a 
reveri'iice, «)•« scarce t'al.er*cou8iuB,"—&'haJlce- 
sjieaie; Mfreliant of Venire, li. 2. 

CaterpUlaro. Soldiers. In 1745 a 
soldier, quartered at Derby, was desired 
by the landlord to call on him whenever 
he passed tliat way, for, added Boniface, 
f* I considor soldiers the pillam of the 
state.” When the rebellion was put 
down, it BO happened that the same 
regiment was quartered & Derby, and 
the soldier called on his old hon, but 
was very coldly and somewhat un¬ 
civilly received. The soldier reminded 
Bonuace of 'what he said at partuag—if 1 
consider soldiers the pillars of the smte.'* 

Did I sajr BO P” said mine host, ‘‘W^, 
I meant oater-pillars.” , 

Caterwaalliig. The wawl or wxawl 
oats; the being either ^ ^umI, 


similar to “cliildor” (cAiWmi), or a 
conuf ted genitive. 

“Wli»t a caterwaiilinft do you keep here!"— 
Sliakeepeare; Twel/th NwM, il. 9. 

Catgut. A contracted form of cattle- 
gut, especially sheep. Another form is 
catlinif-gnt, i.e. cattle-ing gut. In Gen. 
XXX. 40 we read that Jacob*did separqto 
“ his own flocks by thexqaelves, and put 
thegi not unto Labams cattle [i.f. 
sheep].” Again, in xxxi. 9, Jacob said, 
“ God hath taken away the cattle [sheep 
and lambs] of your father, ecud given 
thbm to me; ” and verso 43 he says, 
‘•These cattle [sheep and lambs] are hiy 
cattle.” 

? Musical strings never were made 
from the gut of a cat. 

Catgut Scraper (A). A fiddler. 

Cath'arL Novation heretics. Iho 
Waldensos were sul)Bequently so called. 
{J)ucange : vol. ii. p. 288, col. 2.) 

Cath'artna. To hvmH St. Catharhiv'si 
trmm. To live a virgin. 

“TIiou art too fiiir to he left tobraiil Si:, riitli.i- 

me'B tresseH," Lono/ellote; XvaHueln"-. 

Catharlae {KnighU of St.), 1714. A 
Russian military order founded by Peter 
the Gwat after his naval victory of 
Aland, and so named in compliment to 
his wife Catharine. 

Catharine of BiiMla. A sutler.' 
When Czar Peter wished to marry her, 
it was needful to make her of* noble* 
birth; so a private persoo was first con¬ 
verted int(f ner brother, wd then into a 
great lord bg birth. Hence Catharine, 
being the sii^r of a “ ^at lord,” was 
made fit to be the wife of the Czar. 
(2te Ctfsinc: Jtfmia, chap, iv.) 

Catharlno llieot (1725-1798). A 
visionary bom at Avmi(^es, who gave 
herself out to be (^like Joanna Southcott) 
the mother of Go^and changed her 
name Theot into Tbeos (God). She 
preached in Paris in 1794, at me very 
time that the worship of the Supreme 
Being was m8titpted» and deolozea that 
Bob^pierre was the forerunner of thq 
WORD. I^e Comity de la S6ret4 
Generole haa helf arrested^ and lAe was 
guillotined. Cathaiixie Tbeot-was called 
by Dom Gerle ** h mir^ and 

Oatharme called Bobefigdeste ** her well- 
beloved son andbhief pm^Aiet.” 

CattHtrlnt WImiA (^). ,A, sort of 
firework. ,(i^ Mew.) , . 

CnthaHM , 3k GsM- 

antt* To ovhr- heeila 
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on tite hands. Bovs in the streets, etc., 
often do so to catch a penny or ttp from 
trippers and others. 

A Catharme-whed ^ndow. A vrheel- 
vriudow, sometimes called a rose-win¬ 
dow, with radiating divisions. St. 
Catharine was a virgin of royal descent 
in, Alexandria, who puhlicly coufeescd 
the Christi.tn iaith at a socrifiaial feast 
appointed by the Emperor Maximi'sus, 
for which confession she was put to 
death by torture by meems of a wheel 
like that t>f a diaS-catter, ^ 

Catharlit«*wbMl Politiolaas. 

Lovers of political changes. 

Cathorlne-wlieel RepaUloa. *‘Ee- 
publics,” says Mr. Lowell, “always in 
revolution wnile the powder lasts.” 

Cath'arista. A sect of the Mani- 
cheous; so called from their professed 
vurity of faith. (Greek, kath’aros, pure.) 
They maintained that matter is tliu 
source of all evil; that Christ had not a 
real body; that the human body is in- 
cajMible of newness of life; and wat the 
saemments do not convoy grace. 
Diwmfffi : vol. ii. p. 239, col. 1.) 

Ooth^. China, or rather Tartary, 
tho capitel of which was Albrac'ca, ac¬ 
cording to Orlmdo i'urmo. It was 
called Khita'i by the Tartars, and China 
was first entered by Euroi^anB in the 
)ididdle Ages frcmi the side of Tartary. 

Bctte»flfty years of Bnroiie tbnn a cycle of 
Cathay.” Tnutyton: Lacktley Hall, 

<^t]i«4ne XollM (Latim). Luxu¬ 
rious women. Properly, Mft chairs. 
The cathedra was a ch^ for women, 
like our ottoman,; and Juvenal applies 
tho soft chair used by women of dainty 
habits to the women who use them. 


Onawlmln of tho Old Ponaidn- 
tioil. Those which have never been 
mdnastio, bqt which have ab initio beat 
governed bt a dean and chapter, with 
the statutame £gnit!es of precentor, 
chaacellw, and tr^iue^. 


Oothemio ot Caterana. Highland 
freebootom or marauders. (Lowland 
Motdi, peasimti;^ 

Cath'oite {The\ Oafhpl’^a,” a 
title inherited by the I^tg of Spiun; as 
the monott^ Engwtid ia entailed 
”Fiddi HefensoTi^^ and the of 
France wonsa^ylea ** (%vis^CiiihBimns.” 
page 328 , tkisolab . 

fohhed 


for the purpose of obtaining relief from 
disabilitiM. In 1760 the association was 
re-established on a* more tepreseutatlve 
basis, but it became moribnud in 1763. 
Another associatiou was organised in 
1773, which fell loader the control of 
Lord Eenmoro; this society was broken 
up 1783. In 1793 a new society was 
formed on a still wider Immis, and Wolfe 
Tone was elected secretory. In 1793 tho 
Catholic Belief Bill received tho Boyal 
■/ILsflGXkf) 

In Ireland, 1823; suppressed 1826 (6 
Geo. iv. fl. 4); dissolved itself February, 
1829. The association was first suggested 
by Daniel O’Connell at a dinner-]>arty 
given by Mr. O'Mura at Glancullen, and 
bu Monday, May 12th, the first meeting 
of the association was held in Dcm^isoy’s 
Booms, Sackville Street. It become one of 
tho most powerful jiopular movements 
ever organised. Tho objects wore: (1) to 
forward petitions to Purliameut; (2) to 
afford roliof to Cnthohcs assailed by 
Orange lodges; (3) to support a lilMiral 
press both m Dublin and London; (4) 
to circulate cheap publications; (6) to 
aid tho Irish Catholics of Amoricti; and 
<(6)'to aid English Catholics. Indirectly 
it undertook the repeal of the Union, 
and ihn redress of Irish grievances 
genersilly. Everyone who paid Id. a 
month was a member. {Sec Catiiouq 
Emancipation.) 

CatliollcC]iiuroli( 77 n’). ThoChurch 
considered as a whole, as distinguished 
from parish churches. Wlien tlie Wes^ 
tern Ctiurch broke off fvom the Eastern, 
the Eastern Chnrch called itself the 
Orthodox Church, and tho Western 
Church dfiopted the term Catholic. At 
tlio lieformation tlie Western Church 
was called by the Beformers the Boman 
Catholic Church, and the British Estab¬ 
lished Chuwh was called the “Protes¬ 
tant Church,” the ” Beformed National 
Church,” or _ tlio “ Anglo - Catholic 
Church.” It is foolish and misleading 
to coll the Anglican (Church tho Catholic 
Chui'ch^as at most it is only a branch 
thereof.' No Protestant would think of 
calling himself a^CathoIic. 

OftthoUo Bmanelpatldn Aot {The). 
10 Geo. IV. c. 7, Aprfl 13th, 1019, 
whereby Catholics were admittea to au 
corporate ofllcesj and to an equal enjoy¬ 
ment of all municipal tights. The army 
and navy had been olteailly opened to 
timm. They were, howeypr/ excluded 
from the following oilci»: Q) Itegent; 
(SO Chimoellor Ectfki^ or.Ito^d; 
(9) Ttooqy oi IfeliijM;. <4) aid oiQlcet 
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Oatholio lESpistles 

counocted with tho Church, uuiversities, 
and public schools; uud (<>) the disjxjBal 
of Church patroimga 

Catholic Epistles (7’/yc) of the New 

Tostaraeut arc tliosjQ Epistles uot ud- 
di'CHsed to any particular church or 
individual, (.!nnvoiitionally fliey are 
seven—VIZ. 1 iTiinies, 2 I'cter, 1 dude, 
and .'1 John; but 2 John is addi'cssed to 
a “ lady,” and 3 John to Gains, and, of 
course, are not Catholic EpistloB either 
in mutter or otherwise. 

Catholic King (7'//r) or Jiis Catholic 
MajvHty. A title given by tho Pope to 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon (M-'>2, 1474- 
ITiKi), for expelling tho Moors from 
Spain, 'ihis was about as unwise us 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
l.oui8 XIV. 

Catholic Zioague {The), 1()14. A 
eonfedcrary of Catholics to couutcr- 
iKilaueo the Evangelic League (y.'? .) of 
Bohemia. Th«. two l,eaguo8 kept Ger- 
nmny in neipetual disturbance, and 
ultimately IkI to tho Thirty Yeui'a’ War 
(l(ilH-l()lH). 

Catholic Majesty, TOO. A title 
given by Gregory III. to Alfonso 1., 
King of Asturias. 

Catholic Relief. (>SVr- Ciinoijo. 
Aj 8ociA'rio>'.) 

Catholic Bent (77a), 1S23. Tlic 
subsciiption of Id. per month towards 
the expenses of the Catholic Association 
(</•*'•)■ 

Catholic Roll {The). A dofuiment 
which each Homan tJalholie was obliged 
to swear to on taking his seat as a 
Member of Btirlianiont. It W'ns abolished, 
and a single oath prescribed to all 
nu'mhcrs by the 29, Su Victoria, c. 1!) 
(IHuCj. f 

Catholl'oon. A }unuce’a. (Greek, 
lathnluwi iaiiirt, a universal remedy.) 

“ Moinw liile, iHM'init ino In rcfoinmeuil, 

An ili<‘ iiiHttcr ittfiiiilp of no Uclii}, 

Al> woiiilrrfiil nttlloliroii.” 

J.iittilfeliaic; The (lohim Ihri/eiKi, i. 

CatholiooB. The h^a^ of the Assv- 
rinn Nostorians. Now called the 
Patriarch of .^nnenia. 

Catiline^ Conspiracy. Lucius 
Sergius Catiliua, n.c. 64, conspired ueth 
a large numlier of dissolute young nobles 
to plunder the Homan treasury, extir¬ 
pate the senate, and fire the* eapitoL 
Cicero, who was Consul, got full infor¬ 
mation of the plot, and delivered his 
/frst Oration against Catiline November 


8th, 63, whereupon Catiline quitted 
Rome‘s Next day Cicero delivered hia 
scct>7id Oration, and several of the con¬ 
spirators were airested. On December 
4th Cicero made his third Oration, 
resjiccting what punishment sliould he 
accorded to the conspirators. And on 
December 6th, after his fodrth Oraticn, 
sentence of death was })aseed. Catiline 
tried to escape into Gaul, but, being 
intorcoptod, he was slain fighting, n.c. 
04. 

<Catillnes and Cetho'gl {The). 8y- 
ribnyms for conspimtors who hope to 
mend their fortunes by i-ebellion. 

“Tho intriKUtw Ilf a fcM imiinvovishod t'atHuirs 
mill rothCKi. -ifi/H«j/; Hutch RrpiMir. 

CatiUB. In Pope’s Moral £(isaifs 
(Epist, i.), ititendcd for Charles Darti- 
ncuf, a kind of Lucullus, who preferred 
“A rogue with venison to a rogue 
W’ithout.” 


Catkins. Tlie infinrc.seence of hazel, 
birch, willow, and some other trees; so 
culled from their i-oBcmblauce to a cat’s 
tail. 

“ KOI' tho jolirtw oaikiiiH oioer 
A11 the sleuiler willows m or.” 

Mini/ Uowitt; Vtufe n/Spntifi, stan/a 2 . 

Cat-lap. Milk or weak tea, only fit 
for the cat to lap. 

“ A iiiiirotiri'oTniilislifil uhl won Kii never ilraiik 
ir. beutt! Jirtlgau-utlet, ohni*. ml. 

Cato. He in a Cato. A man of 
simple life, severe morals, self-denying, 
liahits, sirict justice, brusque manners, 
blunt of upeech, and ^of undoubted 
patriotism, like the Homan censor of 
that name, • 


Cato-Street ConiQfljraoy. A scheme 
entertained by Arthur Thistlewood and 
his fellow-conspirators to overthrow tho 
Government l)y assossinatuig the 
Cabinet Ministers. So called from Cato 
Stivcet, where their meetings were held. 
(1820.) 

V The oilier names of these conspir¬ 
ators are Brunt, Davidson, Harrison, 
Ings, Monument, Tidd, aw Wilson. 
All eight were sdht to the Tower, March 
3rd. 1820, by warrant of the Seeretory 
of State. ^ c 


CatBnp or Ketchup, '^e Eastern 
hitjttp (soy sauce). 

Catted. The anchor hung on tlie 
cathead, a piece of tun^ outside the 
shin to which anchor w hung to keep 
it dear ol^the ship. 

‘‘Tliedecks were alt ItfS'Sn^ ceromOtlen; tks 
nllors fltt tbe «i»recii«|is Itot «a«sriy. 

-yea!' a» tUey catted MeMtUt 
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Cat'naL Chief minister of the Zam’- 
orin or ancient sovereign of India* 

" BogWt wnb blflb<pluin«d nuhles, by tUe Hood 

The brat great inlnUter of India, nuxul. 

His name ‘ the CatUHl' m ludiiii'H tongue," 
Oamoeu»: Lusuui, book i il. 

Catnrn [(he A how 

which fell mto the hands ol Mahomet 
when the property of the Jews of Medi'na 
was confiscate. In the first battle the 
prophet drew it with such force tlfiit it 
snapped in two. 

Catwater. The eatna^ of the Plym 
(Plymouth). A corruption of chdt^u 
(chat-rau); as the castle at the moifth 
of the Plj^ used to bo called. 

Caueaslana, according to Blumen- 
hach’s etlmologicttl system, represent 
the European or highest type of the 
human race ; so called from Oau'cMisus, 
the mountainous range. Whilst the 
professor was studying ethnology, he 
was supplied with a Mull from tliese 
regions, which he considered the stand* 
aril of the human type. 

Cauoua. A meeting of citizens in 
America to agree upon what members 
they iutond to support, and to concert 
measures for carrying out their political 
wishes. The word arose from the 
caulkers of Boston, who had a dispute 
with the British soldiers a little before 
.the Eevolution. Several citizens wore 
killed, and meetings were held at the 
. caulk|gs’ house or ealk-house, to concert 
measures for redress of griovauces. 

" The wtinl« Klilian afbiir la meimly a caucua In 
dlBgiiise.”—TAe» Tlnm. 

"Tbiii’day tho cuiicus club moeU ... In tbe 
gai ret of Tom Pawea, tie udjiitAut of tbe Hoston 
reKiiiiaut."—.foftn Adams: Diary, lol. li. p. ItU, 
February, iroa 

OftudlB» Fwka. A narrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
the Valley of Arpaia. It was here that 
the Bpman ar^, under the consuls T. 
Vetunus Oalvi’uus imd Sp. Postumius 
fell into thjQ bands of the Samnitos, and 
were made to paw under the yoke. 

“Bsrd m it Was to liliandon au enterprise so 
very lieer to 'him .... he did not besItHte to uike 
the more iirudenjt oounw vlf i»ii«ing anderifco 
•the OAudtne forks of tbe Monroe uortrine, nmt 
leave MAZimllian and tne Freneh ixindholders to 
their fate,”—Muuttivd, HonslTir.. iseo. 

CkstMUi is any sloppy mew, especially 
that sweet mixture given by nurses to 
gossips who coll to see the teb^* during 
the first month. The word simply 
means something warm. (Latin, ca/tifus; 
Fremdr, ehmdf’m/ Italian, mUo.) 

CktadleuXATrs.). A oortaih lecturer. 
The fennlB derived Isom a series of 
|>apws iBonglas ^qrpild, were 


published in Putieh. These papers re¬ 
present Job Caudle os a patient sufferer 
of the curtain lec^ms of his nagging 
wife. 

Caught NapplM {To fw). To suffer 
some disodvautag^hileoff one’s guard. 
Pheasants, hares, and otlier animus are 
sometimes smprised “ napping.” I 
have myself caught a cocK-phoasout 
napping. 

CailL Tho membrane on the heads 
of some new-bnm infants, supposed to 
bo a chaftn against death by drowning. 

To be bom with a caul was with the 
Homans tantamomit to our phrase, ” To 
be born with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth,” meaning " bom to good luok.” 
M. FrjuicitKiue-Michcl, in-his »&%*/.’• 
Coinpitm', p. 8;}, 4, says: m/peeo 

dv coiffure, est si/uoui/me de cotffc,*' and 
quotes the proverb, “ Sle. Mifforce / nom 
mnmcH ttece cniff'/m.’* {La Comedte dcs 
VroverbcH, act ii. 4.) ^ 

Caold-lad {Thi^ of Hilton Hall. A 
house-spirit, who moved about the fur¬ 
niture (Inring the night. Being resolved 
to banish liiin, tho inmates left for him 
a green cloak and liood, before the 
kitchen-fire, which so delighted liim 
that he never troubled tho house any 
more; but sometimes ho might be hoard 
singing— 

*' lli'rf'B A cloak. Anil bcre'H a bond, 

The c.iii1i1-I:kI of HUti'U will do no uiorc pood." 

CauUne {Hir) (2 syl.). A knight who 
liveil in the palace of ^tlio King of Ire¬ 
land, and ” used to serve tho wine.” ITo 
fell in logo with ChristiibeUo, the king’s 
daughter, who plighted her troth to liiiu 
secretly, for fear of the king. The king 
discovered the lovers in a bower, anil 
banished Sir Cauliue. After a time an 
eldridgc c§mo, and demanded the lady 
in marriage. Sir Cauliue slew the 
“Soldain,’’ but died of the wounds 
received in tho combat; and the fair 
Christalielle died of grief, having “burst 
her gentle hearte in twayne.” {Verei/y 
JiefiquS, iv.) 

Can'nui os Qo'nui. The west-nerth- 
west wind, which blow from Caurus 
(Argestfis). 

"TU© j^roiirirt ljy pi©rclnff Caurus acarwi" 

^ Thomnnu: Catitce of indolenco, il. 7H. 

Caun CaoMUM. llie initiating 
cause ; the primary cause. * 

* CaiuM Canaata. Tho cause which 
owes its existence to • the “ causa 
causans ” | the secemdary cause. 
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? Hie vei'a caum is ( 0 ) the immediate 
predeooBBor of an effect; {b) a cautie veri- 
huble by iudepeudeut evidouce. (Mill.) 

In tlienl<i([y Oml In the efnim rnuiiaHs,and urea* 
tlon thecauiiAcaiMdtM. The preBeiivo ol the min 
nhiive t he liorizon ie tlie vera rMHuia of dnyliKht, 
iinil hlii withdrawal l>el(iw/he horizon is die vera 
caiim nf ulglit. 

Cause ('The), A mission ; the object 
or project. 

To make common cause. To abet the 
same object. Hero “cause” is the 
legal term, meaning pro or con, as it 
may be, the cause or side of the question 
advocated. 

Cause Celdbre. Any famous law case. 

Causea Aristotelian causes are these 
four: 

(1) The Efficient Cause. That which 
immediately produces the effect. 

(2) The Material Cause. The matter 
on which (1} works. 

(!J) The Formal Came. The Essence or 
“Form” (= group of attributes) intro¬ 
duced into the* matter by the efficient 
cause. 

(1) I’ho Final or Ultimate Cause. Tlie 

n ioso or cud for which the thing exists 
le causal change takes place. But 
God is called the ultimate Final Cause, 
since, according to Aristotle, all things 
tend, so fur as they can, to realise some 
Divine attribute. 

V God is also culled The First Cause, or 
the Cause Causeless, beyond which even 
imagination cannot go. 

Canteloua Cautious, cunning, 
troaclicrous. (l^tin, cnuWa ; French, 
cautelcux ; Spanish, eauteloso.) 

“ Oniiglit witli raiUeliniH 

Uhaktupeare: ChirioUiuns, i\,l. 
I'rir.its anil ciiwunls and men cniiteloiiH ” 
Sluihenjiearc. Jiiluat Ccesur, 11 . 1. 

Cau’ther ( ^ . The lake of Paradise, 
the waters of which are sweet as honey, 
cold as snow, and clear as crystal. He 
who once ta^os theniof will never thirst 
again. (’The Koran.) 

Caution Money. A sum deposited 
•before entering college, by wajj^ of se¬ 
curity. 

Cautoor. (See CAxmoKi.) 

Oava. Cava's traitor sire. Cava or 
Florinda was the daughter of St Julian. 
It was the violation of Cava by Boderick 
that brought about tlie war betwemi the 
Goths Eum the Moors. St Julian, to 
avenge his daughter, turned traitor to 
Boderick, and mduced the Moon to^ 
Invade S^n., King Boderick was shun 
at belt's on the third daqr. (a.D. 711.) 


Cavaloxlo 4 Plod. The Zouaves 
(pronounce zwav) and Zephyrs of Uie 
French army are so called because of their 
fleetness and swiftness of foot 


Cavalle’r (3 syl.). A horseman; 
whence a knight, a gentleman. (Latin, 
cahallus, a horse.) 

The Cavalier. ' « 

Eon de Beaumont, the Ereuch soldier; 
Chemher d'Eoti. (1728-1810.) 

Charles Breydd, the Flemish land¬ 
scape paintei*. (1077-1744.) 

jVancesco Cairo (Cai aUere del Cairo), 
h^orian. (1098-1074.) 

Jean le Clerc, leeheralier. (1587-16,^3.) 

J. BaltisUi Marini, Italian poet; 11 
caralier (15fJ9-16«56). 

Andrew Michael Kamsay (1680-1743). 


Cavalier' or Cheral'icr de St. George. 
James Francis Edward Stuart, called 
“ the Pretender,” or ” the Old Pre¬ 
tender” (1688-1705). 

The Young Caralier or the Fannie 
Chevalier. Edward, the “ Young Pre¬ 
tender” (1720-1785). 


Cavalier Servaut, in Italian cieishe'o, 
and in Spanish corte'jo, A gentleman 
that chaperones murried ladies. 

‘•('tMicli, BcrvHntM, Kmiilolii,lio kiits lo roll. 

A&d Ciiirius fiia aud tiiijict, ffimes ami sliawl." 

JSyroa; Jieppo, st. xl. 


Cavalle’ra. Adherents of Charles I. 
Those of the opposing Parliament party 
were colled BoundQiews (g.v.). 

Cavall'. “King ArtfaTir’s hound of 
deepest mouth,” (IdpUs of the King ; 
Elf id.) • 

Cave-dwellers. (See page 137, col. 1, 
BOHEHIAN BKBTlIlUilK.) 


Cave In. Shut up! have done! Ell 
cave tn Jus head (break it).- Kis fortune 
has eared in (has failed). The battk has 
caved in (come to a smash). The affair 
ratvf/f» (fell through). Common Ameri¬ 
can expressions. 

In the load diggings, after a shaft has 
been sunk, the earth round the odes falls 
or caves in, unlm {ooperly hoarded; and 
if the mine does not answer, no care is 
taken to preveirt a emring In., « 


Cavd aa ran 

adUBOTaa. Take ooro Ikn/letter 
you cariY is hot a 'wafTiht Kir your 
death, page 131, exA. 1, Bblugb- 

OPBOK.) 

Cave ef Arihadli JJdUM* A in 
Ireland, sp caBed Irq^ tke an¬ 

cestor of tl^e TaaUm de Banaaakfai^ 

Cave vai 

17» COL If AOTIVeAMI^ v 
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Cave ot MMaaum. The abode of 
the god of wealth in Speneer’a •FeAte 
Queene, ii. 7. 


Cav'eat (3 eyL). 

To enter a caveat. To give legal notice 
tliat the opponent is not to proceed with 
the suit in hand until the party giving 
the notice has been heard; to give a 
warning or adtaonition. 

CaweatXmirtor. The buyer must be 
responsible for his own free act. Lot 
the *buy6r keep his eyes open, for the 
bargain he ^ees to is mding. 9u 
Eriglish law. Chief Justice Tindu ino<S- 
iied this rule, He said if the buyer 
gives notice that he relies on the vendor's 
judgment, and the vendor warrants the 
article, then the vendor is bound to 
furnish an article reasonable and fit 
for the purpose required.'^ 

Cavell or Cacef, A parcel or allot* 
meat of land measured by a cord or 
cable. (Cormau, kaM, whence kaveln, 
to assign by lot.) 

Cavandlah TofiMweo. An American 
brand of chewing or smoking totooco, 
prepared for nseoy softening, sweeten¬ 
ing with molasses, and pressing into 
plugs. Called “Cavendish*^ from the 
original manufacturer. 




Caviare to the 
or compieheu- 


CAv'lare (3 

't/encral. Above the_ ^_ 

sion of ordinary people. Caviare is a 
'kind bf pkkle nuule from the roe of 
stivgeons, esteemed in Muscovy. 
It is a dish lor the great, bui^beyond tne 
reach of the general puUic. 
ii. 2.) ' 

“ All pitmilar talk slwiat lacustrine villages and 
Hint imytettmntt ■. Uwieiare tothemulfltade." 


OavsMriUa'wa, “Relief,” cut below 
the original surface, the highest ports of 
the figure bting on a leyel with sur¬ 
face. Also called Xnteglio-rOievato (pro¬ 
nounce 


Omboq* a wom«out wig; also a big 
cauliflower wig, worn out <nr not It has 
J}een suggested that word is frc»n 
the proper nanie, but nothing whatever 
isJenowA about sgeb a^^son. 

“Peojr’ — 



whiob 


iUi^4ecRfuini>(x. 
caxiin erjowt. 


C.]>. i.e.Oeet 0 tadMmt^iiia). The 
rest [of the M&J i$ wanting. 

Tbs than jfoef. ^Imon^idea, 
ofOe'oa. : / " ’ 



i&eia*'- 

eesmax 


Cana to Moooa (Frotn). From one 
end of the world to the other; from 
piUai to post. It is a Spanish phruHo 
meaning to roam bbout purposclosaly. 
Ceoa and Mecca are two places visited 
b^ Mohanunodon pilgruns, (Comtiuro: 
jFVowi Dan to Beersm lnt ; and From Laml'a 
£iid to John o' Oroai's.) 

Let ns return home,’ wtiil HanoUn, • no lonuer 
ramble about from ('eca to Mecca.’"-CorroMtos.- 
J)m Quixote, I. iii. 4. 

Ceoil^la (6't.). A Roman lady who 
underwent martyrdom in the third ceii- 
S^o is tiie patron saint of the 
blind, b^g herself blind; she is also 
patroness of musicians, and “inventor 
of the organ.” 

“At lentfcb (Urine Corilfa (^ime, 
luvoutress of the vmnl frame." 

DryOmt: Almtnder’t FeasL 

According to tradition, an angel fell in 
love witli her for her musical skill, and 
used nightly to visit her. Her husliand 
saw the heavenly visitant, who gave to 
both a crown of martyrdom which he 
brought from Parodist Dryden and 
Pope have written odes in her honoui’, 
and both speak of her charming an atigol 
by her musical powers: 

“ Ho^rrimotlM^aB] ralBc'd a mortal to the akiofl,’’ 
Bhe [Coclllnj brouitht an angel down.'’ 

Dryden; Alexander’a Feaet, 

CeoU'a Fast. A dinner off fish. 
W. Cecil (Lord Burleigh) introduced a 
Bill to enjoin the eating of fish on cer¬ 
tain days in order to restore the fish 
trade. 

Ced. KS^ or Ceridwm. The Arkito 
goddess or Ceres of the Britons. 

“ I va« first modelled int('> the form ot a imre 
man In the hall of Oerldwen, who subjected me to 
iwaauce,;;— 2Vi<i(M<n {Davlee'a TranehUim', 

Cedar. Curzon says that Solomon 
cut down a cedar, and buried it on the 
spot where the pool of Bothes^da used to 
stand. A f^ days before the erudition, 
this cedar moated to the surface of the 
pool, and was employed as Ihe upright 
of the Saviour’s cross, {Mumeterm oj 
the Levant.) {Hee Cboss.) 

C«dUUu The mark [j)ander a French 
dbiianre. This mark is the letter z, and 
the word is from the Italian zediglia 
C‘zeticula,”*arlittle z, (Greek, zsta\ 
Spanish, ceda^ with a diminutive.) 

CMHot {8t.) or 8t. Caliseiut^ ^irhoae 
dm is the 14th of Octobm, the day of 
tlfe Battle of Hastings. 

Brown Willis teVb u* there was a 
tablet once in Battle parish diuroh with 
’these words: 

“ Thts place of mr is Batde nUed, becauee ia 
iHttilo here ' * 
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Quite ruiKiucred and o'ertliruwn the Rnglish 

nation were. 

Thin sInuKhter linpiicned to them upun St 

i.'eelicfB day," etc, 

Oelntnre de la Qtolne. The octroi 
levied at Paris, which at oue time wfis 
the queen’s pin-money or private purao. 

Celadon. The lover of Amelia, a 
“inatchlobs heauty.” Beinc overtaken 
by a storm, Amelia became alarmed, but 
Celadon, folding her in. hia (vrma, ex¬ 
claimed, “ ’Tie aafety to bo iigir then, 
sure, and thus to cliiap perfection.” As 
ho H])oko, a iluah of lightning struck 
Amelia dead. {'J'/tommi: Tt^Htmons; 
tSummer.) 

Celandine, a shepherdess in love 
with Marina. Finding hia suit too easily 
granted, ho waxed emd, and discarded 
the ” matchless lieauty.” ( JK. Jiroicnc : 
Jiniannia^s rasforals; 1613.) 

Celestial City {The). Heaven is so 
culled hy John Buuyau in his Vllgrim's 
Trogress. 

Celestial Ediplre ( The). China; so 
called because tho first emperors were 
all celestial deities. 

Celes'tions. Followers of Celos'tius, 
discijile of Pola'gius. St. Jerome calls 
liiiii *‘a blockhead swollen with Scottih 
pottage”—Scotch being, in this case, 
whut wo now call Irish. 

Ce'lla \heaiviiltuess]. Mother of Faith, 
Hope, and Chiudty. She lived in tho 
hnapico called lloliueas. {Spemtr: Faerie 
Qaenie, bk. i. 10.) 

Ve/ia or Cirlia. A common poetical 
nunio for u lady fir lady-love. 'Dius, 
Swift had an odo in which Stre.phon 
descrilios Ctclia’s dressing-room. 

■' Koe luiiiri, iUuJ who onii do ii less iii, 
ny tisught) Cailiii spent lu dressing." 

Celt. A piece of stone, CTouud arti¬ 
ficially into a wodgo-like shape, with a 
cutting edge. Used, before the employ¬ 
ment of bronze and iron, for knives, 
hatchets, Olid chisels. 

Celts (T4f*), or The Kells. This family 
of nations includes the Irish, Erse^ Manx, 
"Welsh, Cornish, and Low Bretons. Ac¬ 
cording to historic fable, Celtina 'was the 
daughter of Britannus. had a son by 

Hercules, named Celtus, the progenitor 
of the Celts. 

Cea'etery properly moans a slooiiiug- 
place. Hie Jews used to speak of death 
us sleep. Tho Persians call their ceme¬ 
teries “The Cities of the Silent.” liio 
Qreeks tliought it unluoky to pronounce * 
the uame of iJefith, ^Greek, kmmSierion.) 


Cen'oliitM (3 syl.). Monks. So 
Cfille^ because they live in common. 
Hermits and anchorites are not ceno- 
bites, as they live alone. (Greek, kotu5- 
btoics.) 

Cesoman'nL The inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, re¬ 
ferred to by Caesar in his Commentaries. 

Ceaotapba. The mpst noted in 
anoint times— 

./IUNXAS to DelpUOliufl tJEneid, i. fl : r, BKC. 
ANUHUMa<:nni4svl.)to Hector IJSlmid, I :>; v.Sfte) 
Auok^itiku to KallaiscUrus {Antliolugui, lik, iii, 
2 :!}. 

Abihtoti.k to Henulas and Eubatos iDiogeneH 
, Laertius), . 

Tlio ATnKMAXS to the jxict EuripIdeB. 
CAPiiiMAUiios to HoiMjlia, eon of UiocIid^B iBpi- 
grnm of (Ailhmaenos, a'). 

CATin.i.irs to bis brother (Epigram of CatiilluH, 
103). 

Pino to Sicbxus (Jttutiti, xrill. si. 

Eri'oi.iH iind Ai'istodlce to tbeir son Theotlinos. 

iiK UiMit to Herru, tlie Breton, in JSU'. 
OVKhTOH to TtniScirm (Antholugia, iii. p. DtW). 

The Romans to Prusus in tiermany, nnd to Alex¬ 
ander He\6i'iiM, the eiiip., in Uivul (^uetunlnn ; 
Life of Claudius 1 and the Anthologia). 
fiTATiirs to bis father iThe SgtviB of Utatius, v. 
BpicSdmm. 3i. 

TiwARKs to his son TeletitagOms. 

XKNuruATRH to liysKlti'Cs {Anthologia). 

A cenotaph (dreek, Kty6% ra^of, »u empty 
ti)in)>i IB a munuinent or tablet to the meiiiory of 
:i iMTBoii.whoBe body ib buried clsewberp. A iiiaii- 
Boleiini is an impoBiiig moauineni ouBbnniiig the 
dead body itaeif. 

Censoriua et Bapiemi. Cato Major 
was so called. (3.0.234-149.) 

Cent Nouvellee Nonvellee. French 
imitations of Granue’ei, Malcsjii’ui, and^ 
Campeg'gi, Italian tale-'writers of the' 
Beveiiteeutli century. ^ 

Cen'tanr (2 syl.). Ahuntsmon. Tho 
Thessalian .ce ntaurs wefC balf-horscs, 
lialf-men. xhey were invited to a mar¬ 
riage feast, and, being intoxicated, be¬ 
haved with great ruaeness to the women. 
The Lnp'ithm took the women’s part, 
fell on the centaurs, and drove them out 
of the country. 

Feasts that Tliessallan centann never knew." 

Thomson: Awtumu. 

Cent-oynn. One of the upper ten; 
a person of high birUi, a descendant of 
the race of kings. (Anglo-Saxon egne, 
royal; akmgoom; also noble, . 

renowned, chief.) 

“ Hia wife, by birthl, Oent-cyne. went ont as a 
day-servant.” — OahorUM: rimnss o/JIarriags- 
chap. V. ^ 

Cento. Poetry made nn of lines bor< 
rowed from established authors. Auso'- 
nius ha&a nupfial i^U oompo(|ed from 
verses selected from {Latin, eento, 

patchwork.) 

** The best known are fihe Mm9ro- 
tones (3 syl.),the Cente Virg^mushy 
Proba ESil6onm (4th centfify), and the 
Cepto ^ ||f| 9 ^as 
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made hymns out of the Odea of Horace 
by this sort of Mtohwork. Of modem 
centos, t)ie Commie dee Cotnedies, made 
up of extracts from Balzac, is pretty well 
known. 

Central Stuu Tliat body or point 
about which our whole ^'stem revolves. 
Miidler holicvod that pomt to be eta in 
Taurus. • 

Centre. In tlie Legislative Assbra- 
bly The Centre were the friends of order. 
In the Fpniau rebellion, 1866, the chief 
movers were called Head Centres, ai^d 
thep- subordinates Centres. • 

Centre oS Gravity. Tliat point on 
■which a body acted on by gravity is 
balanced in all |)oaitions. 

CentnmtrlrL A court under whoso 
jurisdiction tlie Ttomans placed all mat* 
iters pertaining to testaments and in¬ 
heritances. 

Centn'rion. A Koman officer who 
had the command of 100 men. His 
badge was a vine-rod. (Latin, centum, 
a hundred.) 

Century Wblte. John White, tlie 
Nonconformist lawyer. So called from 
his chief publication, The First Centuri/ 
of iScrtndaloits, Miiliffnant Vneats, maic 
and admitted into Benejkea by the Tre- 
lutes, etc. (1(390-1645). 

Cepb'alns and Prooiis. Mode 
familii|r to us by an allusion to them 
111 the play of Tyramns and Tltisbe, 
■where they are mi^lled Slmfalus and 
Proems. Oephalus was the husband of 
Procris, who, out jealousy, deserted 
him. Conhalus wont in search of her, 
and rested awhile under a tree. Frooris. 
knowing of his whereabouts, crept 
through some bushes to ascertain if a 
rival was with him. Oephalus heard the 
noise, and thinking it to be mode by some 
wild boast, hurled his javeliu into the 
bushes and slew Proetis. When the lui- 
happy man discovered what he bad done, 
he slew himself in anguish of spirit with 
the same javelin. 

" Psramtu: If.rt Sba-blns to Proem* was m true. 
yhiahs; A* SiiafiilaB to Prncrtis, I to you." 

^ SheJce-<peare t Jfldn(«iUftery%W'* itream, v. 1. 

Ce^piltmMl (2 ^1.). One el the north¬ 
ern couatellatK^, wMoh fakes Its name 
from Oeidteus, King of Ethioipjlt, hus¬ 
band of Oasslo^ls and ia£tm of An- 
droiireda, 

Ce'polK of Choia.‘ Quips 

of law are so called from &aifhdomow 
Oepola WlsMt law-<miiics tor pridonging 
lawsuits hsTtt ire^aentljr re|>rintea. 


Ce'qulel (3 syl.). A spirit who trans¬ 
ported Torml'lia from Vanadolid' to 
Homo and hack ogt^ in an hour and a 
half. {TcUieer.) 

Ceran'ninm. The opal. So called 
by the ancients f roSi a notion tiiat it was 
a thunder-stoue. (Latin, ecraunium; 
Greek, kerau'nioa.) 

Cer'beraa. A grim, watchful keeper, 
houso-)K>rter, guardian, etc. Cerlieras, 
according to Xiomau mytliology, is the 
thme-houdod dog that keeps the en¬ 
trance of 1.QO infernal regions. Hercules 
drugged the monster to earth, aud then 
let him go again. {See- Sop. ) 

V 'Oiyheus (2 syl.) lulled Cerberus to 
sleep with his lyre ; and the Sibyl who 
conducted ^uuas through the Iiifemo, 
also threw tlie dog into a profound sleep 
with a coke soosoued with poppies and 
honey. 

llio origin of the fable of Cerberus is 
from tlie custom of the a^ont Egyptians 
of guarding graves with nogs. 

V The exquisite cameo by Dioscorldi's, 
in the possession of the King of Prussia, 
and the painting of Hercules and Cer- 
bern«, in the Puniest Calloxy of Hume, 
arc of world-wide renown. 

Cerdonlaas. A sect of heretics, 
ostahlished by Cordon of Syria, who lived 
in the time of Pope Hygi'iius, and main¬ 
tained most of the errors of the Mani- 
cheos. 

Ceremostlotui (The). Peter IV. of 
Aragon. (1319, 1336-1387.) 

Cer'maony. When the llumnus fled 
before IftmnnuH, one Albi'iius, who was 
carrying his wife and eliildren in a cart 
to a place of safety, overtook at Jatiic'u- 
lum the Vestal virgins bending under 
their load, took them up aud conveyed 
them to CsR^*, in Etni'ria. Here they 
remained, and continued to perform their 
sacred rites, which were consequently 
called “ CBcre-mouia.” {Ltvy, v.) 

V Scaliger says the word comes from 
eerua=mnetm. Cerm mauwssCreator; 
and Cereo (according to Varro) is by 
metathesis foi^i^. Ceres, oecoi^ing to 
Scaligcr, is aim from creo. By this ety¬ 
mology, “ Ceremony ” means sacred 
rites, or solemn acts in honour of the 
Cimtor. The great objection to this 
ethology is that Cicero, Tacitus, and 
other classic authors spdl the word 
Ceeve'Vtwnia aud not €ere~mi(mi&. 

• Master of the Ceremmiea. An oflloer, 
first appointed James L> to superin¬ 
tend th^ rece|itioQ of gn^tetsi^orB %||d 
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straugors of tank, tuid to prescribe the 
formalities to bo obsej'vcd iii levees aud 
other grand public i^nctious. 

Ce'rea (2 syl.)* Com, Ceres was 
the lloinati name of Mother- Karth, the 
prot(!ctro8s of agricutture and of all the 
fruits of the earth. 

“ Jlarlf fri'WiiniK lifiitlis »?r<>w bntrlit «’it)i,rero)i' 

HtDii’.’’ U'htiiuiiim; Ctmllf 0/ ludoleiifc, ii. 27. 

Certn'tbiailS. Disciples of Ceriu'- 
thu.s, a heresiarch of the first century. 
They denied the divinity of Christ, but 
holcf that a certain virtue descended into 
Him at baptism, wliich llllou*lIim with 
the Holy (xhost. 

Cerulean Brother of Jove {The). 
Nci)tune. Hero cerulean means gi’een. 

Cess. Measure, as ex-ccesj excess-ive. 
Out of all cess means excessively, «.<?. ex 
(out of all) cess. 

'* Poor IS •wriiiiff in tlic wiMicrs out of 
all vvtii."—Shalefpeui e ; 1 Uenru IV., Ii. 1. 

CexH. A tan, eontrncted from assess¬ 
ment (“sess”); as n “ churcli-coss,” 
In lii'land the word is used sometimes 
as a contraction of succtiss, meaning luck, 
as “ bad cess to you! ” 

Cestui que Vlo is the person for 
whose life any lands or hereditaments 
may he held. 

Cestui que use^ the person entitled to a 
use. Ct'stin quo trust, the person for 
whoso bonclit a trust may be created. 

Ces'tus, in Homer, is the girdle of 
Venus, of magical power to move to 
ardcut love. In Jerusalem Ikhrered, 
Ar'inida wore a similar cestus. 

Cf. Latin, coufer — compare. 

Chahouk. (iSVr CniBorauE, p. 245.) 

Chftbouk or Vhabitk, A long whip, 
or the application of whips and rods ; a 
I’eibiaii aud Cliiiiese puuishihent. (Mn- 
bois.) 

“ Dmj? forward t.hnt fakir, nntl cut his r«dip into 
l-ittcrsoii his Imck with yinir chnlMiiiks.''—.S'niU; 
j The .Suriieon'ii Daughter, c. xh . 

The eritieism oj^ the chabuk. The 
application of whips or rods (Version). 
(Ottbots.) 

If ihai. nintiarrh did nof fitve the clmlnik to 
PcTuniorz, there would Ih‘ i»n end to n.11 leffitiniato 
^o^mneiit in nucharta.” — 7'. Jfoare; LaUa 

ChMiUk a aon Go^t. “Everyone 
htw (a) his taste ” ; or, “ Evo^one TO*(<i) 
his taste,” Tlie fonuer is French, tibe 
latter is Eaglish-French. The pbrtoe 
ifl much more common with usthon itis ifi 
France, whe^ we meet with the plirases 
—C'Affcww a sa eUacunefie (eveg^oue hag 


his idiosyncrasy), and eltaeun a mmarotte 
(evenyone has ^ hobby). In Latin 
Slid cuiqve voluntas, good-mau 

said when he kissed his cow.’ 


Chad'peimlea. Whitsuntide offer¬ 
ings at St. Chad’s cathedral, Lichfield, 
for keeping it in repair. 

• 

Cbafil All old bird is not to be cauffht 
with chaff. An experienced man, or one 
with his wits about him, is not to he 
deluded by humbug. The reference is 
to throwing chaff instead of 'bird-seed 
t5 allure birds. Hence— 

* You are ohaffng me. Making fuft of 
mo. A singular custom used to exist 
in Notts aud Leicestershire some half n 
century ago. When a husband ill-treatc d 
his wife, the villagers emptied a sack of 
cliaff at liis door, to intimate that 
“thrashing was done within,” which 
some think to he the origiu of the word. 

V “To chaff'' meaning to banter, is a 
variant of chafe, to irritate. 


Cbatr {.The'), The office of chief 
magistrate in a corporate town. 

Below the chair. An alderman who 
has not yet served the mayoralty. 

I'assea the chair. One who has served 
the chief office of the corporation. 

V The word is also applied to' the 
office of a professor, etc., as “The chair 
of poetry, in Oxford, is now vacant.” 
The wora is fuithermore applied to the 
president of a committee or public 
meeting. Hence— * 

To take the chair, ffo become the 
chairman or prosideut of a public meet¬ 
ing. The chainnau is placed in a ohair 
at the head of the tVble, or in some con¬ 
spicuous place like the Speaker 
House of Commons, and his decision is 
absolutely final in all podats of doubt. 
Usually the persons preseut nominate 
and elect them own wainnan; but in 
some Cases there is an«:r qjgkio chairman. 

dudr. When members ot the House 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
“Chair,” they mean that the chairman 
is not properly gjipported, and his words 


support the 
Groaninff ehmr. l^ie which 

a wbiqiKn is ooofiaed cor dts idb»wards 
to leedve coiamtid(di.oh8. SimilarlT 
“groaningeake” asod “giroanhm cheese” 
are the cake end cheese which used to 
be provided i^ Goose 1 llhnfh.*^ 

'* f ur anurse, tbs child tC dssdls;. 


Asroaaiagjcli^^ 





OJiM7^a3rs 
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dwlr^di^ Old 

“ I UiMl long Buvpoifia tUnt cbnir-dayBi th%beiiu* 
turn iinine tor thoaowj'B <)t old ag« , . . was of 
Hhakosiieara's own Inveiititiii . .. but this In u 
inmtnko , . . tti6 word lb current in UtuciwUlro 
still."—TVeneh: SnallMh P<ut and /'resent, \. 

“ In tliy rcverooon a&d tby cliair>ilii}'B, thus 
To (lie In ritfflnn 

H/Mkeapenre : S llem-y VI,, act v, S. 

cnialr of St. Potor (The). Tho oMco 
of the Pope of |loihe, said to be fouudod 
by St, Peter, the apostle; but 
Peter's Chait means the Catholic festival 
held in commemoratioai of the turo epis< 
copates founded by the apostle, one at 
Home, and the otlier at Antioch (Janua^ 
18tlf and February 22ud). • 


Chaloed'ony \kalee^onif\. A precious 
stone, comistmg of liaii • transparent 
quai-tTi; so callm from Chalce'don, in 
Asia Minor, where it' was first found. 
Its chief varieties are agate, carnolian, 
cat’s-oyo, chrysoproso, nint, honistone, 
onyx, plasma, and sanl. 

V Aibertus Magnus (book i. chap, 2) 
says: It dispels illusions and nU vuin 
imaginations. J£ hung about the neck 
os a cbnrm, it is a defence against 
enemies, and keeps tho body healthful 
and vigorous. 


Clialdee'a 

the VhaMees. 



dutifc. 

ru chalk out your path for you—i.e. 
lay it down or plan it out as a carpenter 
or ship-builder plans out his work with 
a piece of chalk. 

* I cait walk a chalk as well m you. I 
um no more diamk than you are. The 
uUusioii is to the ordeal on haird ship of 
trying men su^ect^ of drunkenness. 
They were required ro Walk along a line 
chalked on the deck, without deviating 
to the right or left. 

'Phe tapster is undone by chalky i.e. 
credit. The allusion is to scoring up 
credit on a tal^ with chalk. This was 
common enougn early in the nineteenth 
ceutnry, whim milk scores^ bread scores, 
os well as bemr si^res were general. 

Chalk a qp. Pot it to his credit. 




nenmaeat 

flKwW and 






jT know the 

tjerenee oeewim oam! ana earned. Be¬ 
tween what what is 

valuable, h^eein •'ccumte^ a 
real article. Of eOtUMj, 'tihn-resBinhlanoe 
of chalk to cheese somrihhtg to do 
with the sayif^, end the^ nKiMilAfiQn 
helps to pojmhame^'. . 


I cannot make chalk of one and cheese 
of the other. 1 must treat both alike; I 
must show no favouritism. 

They are no more like than chalk is like 
cheese. There may bo a slight apparent 
rcsamblauce, but tliDro is no real likeness. 

ChAlks. 

I beat him by Uny chalks. Thoroughly. 
In allusion to the aiicicut custom of 
making merit murks with chalk, before 
lead pencils were so common. 

JTalk your chalks. Oet you- gone. 
Lodgings wanted for tho royal retiuuo 
used to 51) taken arbitrarily by tho 
marshal and sorgcant-chambcrlaiu. the 
iuhahitants were sent to tiio right about, 
and the hou.<«es selected were notified by 
a chalk mark. When Mary do Me<Uoi8, 
in 1038, came to England, Sieur do Labat 
was employed to murk “all sorts of 
bouses commodious for her retinue in 
Colchester.” Tho same custom is ro- 
fon-od to in the life and Acts of Sir 
irdliain Wallace, in EiUnburgh. Tho 
phrase is “ Walk, you*ro chalked,” cor¬ 
rupted into Walk your chalks. 

V In Scotland, ut one time, tho land¬ 
lord gave tho tenant notice to quit by 
chalking tho door. 

“ Th<* iil’ifloner has cut tits ntirk, nnil wnikod bin 
cbulk, Slid iH oil to lioudoii."—C'. Kt»a»lnt- 

ChoUoBge to the Array (A). An 
' objection to tho whole panel or body of 
jurymen, based on some default of the 
sheriff, or liis officer who aribyed tho 
panel. 

Challenge to the Polls (.7). An 
objection or protest to certain persons 
selected for a jury. If a imui is not 
qualified tto serve, or if ho is supposed 
to be biassed, ho may bo challenged. In 
capital cases a prisoner mny diallerigo 
persons without assigning any reason, 
and in coses of treason as many as 
tbirty-flvo. « (22 Henry VIJI., c. 14; 7,3 
Qcorye IV., c. 28, s. 3.) 

Challenging a Jn^. This may lie 
to object to all the jurors from some 
informality in the way they have been 
“ array^’’ or einpauelled, or to one or 
more of the jurors, from some real or 
supposed diiKii|jattfication or bias of judg¬ 
ment. The wow “challeuffs” is «or- 
man, and is exactly equivaleoii to ” call 
out;” hence we say Captain A chal* 
lenged or called out Captain B. 

Qiam {kam). Tho soveeeign prince 
of Tartory, now written “ kham” 

•• Fetch you a hair oH the sreat Obsiu’fl iieard." 
■a-Shttkei^re: Much Ada AbatU ilatkuwt 3-1. 

7he great Oham of HtpratM’e, Br, 
Somtiel Johnson (170^1784). 



Chambre Ardente 
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Chamlire Ardente (French), *'A 
lighted chamber ” (A darkened court). 
Before the ilovuhi^ion, certain offencea 
in Franco were tried in a court from 
which daylight was excluded, and the 
only light ^mitte^ was by torches. 
These inquisitorial courts were devised 
by Cardinal Lorraine. The first was held 
in the reigii of Frainjois I., for trying 
heretics. Brinvillicrs and his associates 
were tried in a darkened court in 1680. 
Another was held in 1716, during the 
regency. When judges wore ushumed 
to be seen, prisoners could *^iot expect 
much leniency. 

Chameleon* Yon are a chauiehoUy 
i.e, very changeable—shifting according 
to the oiniiions of otliprs, as the chame¬ 
leon changes its hue to that of contiguous 
objects. 

" Ah il)H rlmmolcou, who is known 
To lin\ !■ no colours of Its own, 

Uui horrowH from liiH iieialilMuu'H line, 
lli8 white or lilack, his green or hiuu." 

* lYliir. 

V Pliny tells us that Democritus wrote 
a book on superstitious connected with 
the chainoleon. 

(J’cet nn canteleou. One who shifts 
his opiiiioiiB according to circuinstaaces; 
a vicar of Bray. 

To chamehmine is to change one’s 
opinions as a chameleon uhuuges its 
colour. 

Champ de Manoeuvre {Le). The 
soldiers' oxercisc ground. 

Cham|M de Mai. The same as the 
Champs ae Mara (y.r.), transferred after 
7;).> to the mouth of May. NajHiluon I. 
revived these mootings during the 
“ HundredDays ” (June 1st, ISl.*)), 

Champs de Mars. The March 
meetings held by Clovis and liis imme¬ 
diate followers, sometime as mere 

J ra-gcauts for the amusement of the 
reedmeu who came to offer liomoge to 
their lord, and pay their annual pits; 
sometimes for business purposes, espe¬ 
cially when the king wished consult 
his warriors about some expedition. 

Champak'. An Indiafi tree ( Michelia 
Cham men), The wood is sacred to 
Buddha, and ilie strongly-scented golden 
flowers oi-e worn in the black hair of 
Indiiui women. • 

“The Cbtuiipah nilonrH fHlI," 

HheUei/: Linea to Indian Air. 

CAiam'pertp (Latin, eampi 
divisiou of the land) is a bargain with 
§ome person who uuaertah^ 


cost to recover property on condition of 
receiving a shore ther^ipf if he succeeds. 

“<7bnniiierty is treated as a werse offenre ; fm- 
liy this a BtraiiRcr siiiiiilies nxmey to carry uii a 
suit, nil cuiiilltiiin of auBtlng io tfie laud nr nther 
liruiicrtj."—f’arsOTMi: Contracts (roL ii. isirt li. 
chaii. 3, i>age 364.) 

Champion and SaveraU. A “cham¬ 
pion ” is a common, or laud in allotmCmts 
without enclosures. A severall ” is a 
pr^ate farm, or land enclosed for indi¬ 
vidual use. A champion also means one 
who holds a chami>iou. 

* “ The champlm differs from ncveratl ninch 
t For waul of (lartition, closicr, and suchJ’ 
Tmumr; Five Hundred FoiiUa, otc. (Ilil.nO. 

Chamlrlon of Bi^laad. A person 
whoso office it is to ride up Westminster 
Hall on a Coronation Day, and ohnlleiige 
any one who disputes the right of succes¬ 
sion. The office was established by 
William the Conqueror, and was given 
to Marmiou and his mme descendants, 
with the manor of “ broad Scrivelshy.” 
De Ludlow received the office and manor 
through the female line: and in the 
reign of Richard II. Sir John Dymoko 
succeeded through the female line also. 
Since then the office has continued in 
the Dymoke family. 

“ TIicmc liiiiciilii lanilH the Oomiiicror gai c. 

That KiiRlnnd'H RioMi Ihc} iiiiRlit ctiiiiVy 

Til kiiiRbi rciiiiwned aiiiunvHt ihe limiu— 

The liaron Ixiid of Fimteney.” 

An Amlo-yorman Hallad modernierd. 

Clianoe. Main Chance.) 

Cban'oel means a lattice-screen. In 
the Ronuui law courts the lawyers were 
cut off from tlie public 6y such a screen. 
(Latin, cancellnsA 

Chancel of a enmeh. That part of a 
church w'hich contains the altar, and the 
scats set apart for tlie choir. It is gene¬ 
rally raised a step or more above the floor 
of the nave. 

enumoeUor. A petty officer in the 
Roman law courts stationed at the chan¬ 
cel (fas usher of the court. In the 
Eastern Empire he was a secretary or 
notary, subsequently invested with judi¬ 
cial f uuctiona The office was introduced 
into England hV* Edward the Confessor, 
and unoW the Horman longs the chai^- 
cellorwas jilSid# official seoretaty of an 
impeurtont legal documratts. In France, 
the chancellor was the royal notary, pre- 
sidonttil the coundls, and Iceeper of the 
Great Seal. 

ChanoeUor of 

Lord Chancellory or the Lord High 
Chaneellm'. The highest judicial fuue- < 
tionary of the nation, who ranks above 
all except ptipe^ji vf thp blood 
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Clianoello]^, ^37 


aud tiie Arohbidliop of Oanterbu^. He 
is “ Keeper of the Great Seal,” » galled 
” Keeper of His (br Her) Blaje^’s Oop- 
scieuce,” aud prides ou the Woolsack 
in the House of Lords. 

Chancellor of the Bxoheaner(JA<?). 

The minister of finance in the Privy 
Council. 


Chan'oery. * The port of the Court 
occupied by the lawyers. * 

To get a man*» head into ehaneery is 
to got it under vour ortn, where you eon 
pummel it os lonjj' as you like, aud be 
cannot got it free without great difflcalt 3 a 
llie allusion is to the long and exhausting 
nature of a Chancery suit. If a man 
once gets his head ^ere, the lawyers 
punish him to their heart’s content. 

“ wiicn I oiii iierftmn mj inllc In eight niiniiicM, 
ftr n III I If Wk 8 , I feel an if I Jiad old Tinin'H lifiid 
111 fliiiii(‘ei'y.’'~ 2 roinie«: .dufnmif,clmii. vii.i). IVI. 

Chanoph. The island of religioua 
hyriourites, inhabited by sham saints, 
tellers of beads, mumblers of ave manae, 
and friars who lived by begging. (The 
word meant hypocrite in llobrow.) (<SV^ 
Itnbdais : Tontagrud, iv. 03, 04.) 

ChaJige. Binging the changes. Be- 
pcafiug the same tiling in diiForent ways. 
The allusion is to beU-iinging. 

V’ To know how many changes ran be 
rung on a peal of beils, multiply the 
known preceding number by the next 
subsequent one, thus: 1 bell no change ; 
2 bolls. 1X2 = 2 changes; 3 bells, 2 
>< 3 = G changes; 4 bells, 6 X 4 = 24 
changes; 6 bela, 24 X 3 = I2Q changes; 
6 liclls, 720 changes, etc. 

Take your change of that. Said to 

a person who insults you when you give 
him a quid pro quo, and tell him to take 
out the change. It is an allusion to 
shopping transactions, where you settle 
the price of the article, and put the sur¬ 
plus or change in your pocket. 


Changellag (2 syl.). A peevish, 
sickly child. The notion used to be that 
the miries took a healthy ohitd, and left 
in its place one of their starveling elves 
which ueret did kmdly* 


'* Ob, tbst It cmitd pruveii 
^ jst Bonie irfcbt*ti1»pfiur fatryAsd exclmnged 
Til cnUII«-cmWM aw cbnaitn «l tbey W, 

Ana cHlted Hiine PeriMr,Jiis Plsatwenei I 
Then wuotd 1 Jhivq pd worryi andbe mine.' 

ShtSsspimrs: 1 mnry JV., 1.1. 

dumt An DfQHUrt., After the itfar- 
ae^ise, the most eeilebmted song of 
th^/first French Bevoltdipn, ft was 
wdtten by>H, J. ChiMer for a public 
festival, held ^une llth, 1794^ to ootn- 
menunate ^^1B£e taking ot the Bastille. 
!nie zajuio is 1^ ICSifil. A tnoAicri an 


old man, a child, a wifo^ a girl, and three 
warriors sing a verse m turn, and the 
sentiment of each is. “ We give up our 
claims on the men* of France for the 
good of the Bepublic.” (^Hee page 217, 
col. 1, CAEKAOironi^) 

" Lh roinil>li<iiif nmiR avimlle, 

iSHi-bous \aiMfrc mi mifhiiiiii iieHr; 

Vn Krancile ihilt vlvre urnir ell«, 
l‘ciui' elle iiu PniiiiiMlH Uolt niourir." 

U, J. Vhtuitr. 

The Reimhlic invite*. . 

Let iiH fi>n(|u«r <>r uiM ; 

For her Pruiiebinon Ine, 
Aiiddieittlieraitll. K. C. li. 

Cliaatgge. A subsidy paid to a 
journal. Certain journals will pro¬ 
nounce a company to be a "bubble 
one” nulesB the company advertises in 
its columns; and at ganung ro^rts will 
publish all the scandals and miscliauces 
connected with the place unless the pro¬ 
prietors subsidise them^ or throw a sop 
to Cerberus. This subsidy is technically 
known us Chantage in France and Italy. 

Cbaa'tioieer. The cock, in the tale 
of Jicynard the Fox, aiifl in Chaucer’s 
Nonne Presles Tale. The word means 
" shrill-singer,” (French chantn'^dair, 
to sing dmrnient, i.e. distinctly.) 

“ M) liiiuf* hegnn td crow liko fliimtlrlt'cr," 
Shukenprarc; As 1 Ok Like It, IL 7. 

Ohaonlsui Bird (The). The dove. 
So called because it delivered the oracles 
of Chaonta (DodSna). 

“ lUit the mild swnllow none with toil* infeirt, 

And none the soft Cluiuiitnn Inrd uioleHt." 

Ovid; Art ot Lavs, li. 

C&Aon'lail Food. Acorns. So called 
from tire oak trees of Chuouia or Do- 
dona. Some think beech-mast is meant, 
and tell us tliat the bells of the oracle 
were hung on beech-trees, not ou oaks. 

*t The Greek word is Latin, 

fagus. Hence Strabo, AtsStortiif, ^rryiv n 
IIcAooTttii' ttpavov ^kcv. (Hc tO DodonU 
came, aud the hallowed oak or beeoh 
\fagus], thegsoat of the Felasgi.) Now, 
" fagus” means the food-tree, and both 
acorns and most are food, so notliing 
determiiiate can bo derived from going 
to the root of the word, and, as it is 
extremoW doubtful where Dodona was, 
we got*io light by referring to the 
locality. Our^xt says Chaonia (in 
Epfrus), otheil pace it m Thessaly. 

Qia’M (ka’os). Confusion ; that 
confused mass of elemental substances 
supposed to have existed before God 
roouced creation into order. The poet 
Hesiod is the first extant ^writer that 
speaks of it. 

•“ Light, iinoiUected, tbrnugb the oluu)s urged 

iM infant wns j niir onler yet )md dntwn 

Bis lovely tniB frtmi oat tljeduiiious giuom.” 

Tkomsatt! Autumn, 78M. 
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Ohap 

€3iap. A mau, properly a merohaot. 
A chap'iQan is a merchantman or 
tradesman. ‘ ‘ If you wont to buy, I’m 
your chap.” A good diap-man or chap 
became in time a good fellow. Hence, 
A good aoi’t of chap. A clever chap^ otc. 
(Anglo-Saxon, ceap~mam.) 

V An awkward customer is an analo¬ 
gous plirase. 

Chap-twok (A). A cheap little l:>ook 
containing tales, ballads, lives, etc,, sold 
by chapmen. 

Cbapeau or Obapel Boses. 

C’est un petit muriugc, car quaud on 
demandc ce qu’un p^re donuo u une 
lllle, ot qu’ou vout repondre qu’il donno 
peu, on dit qu’il lui donuo uu chapeau 
do roBos. Los roses sont consacros a 
Venus, aux (Jrfices, et A 1*Amour, (/.cs 
Oritfines di‘ quelqncs Coiitumcs Anricuncs, 
167‘2.) 

N. B. —* ‘ Chapel ’ ’ wenow call a chaplet. 

Chapean-bros. A soft hat whidi 
can be folded and caniod under the arm 
(/»■<?», French for am). Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it should bo a tlu’ce-cornered hat. 

Obapel is the clicst containing relics, 
or tlio slmno tliereof (Latin, eapeUa ; 
French, chape, a oof)e). The kings of 
France in war carried St. Martin’s cope 
into the held, and kept it in a f«ut as a 
talisnmn. The place in which the cope 
was kc]it was called the chapclle, and tlio 
keeper thereof the ehape/aitt. 

Chapel {A). Either a place subsidiary 
to the parish church, or a place of wor¬ 
ship not connected with the State, as a 
Methodist Chapel, a Baptist Chapel, etc. 

Obapel, in printers’ parlance, meant 
his worksliop. In the early days of 
printing, presses wem sot 'nj» in the 
chapels atta<'hcd to abbey's, ns those of 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey. {See 
Monk, Friar, etc.) ^ 

Chapel. The “ caucus ” of journey¬ 
men printers assembled to decide any 

J »oiut of common interest. The diatnnaii 
» calhxl the “ father of the chapel.” 

To hold a chapel. To hold atprinters* 
caucus. 

Obapel-of-Base. if ]flace of worship 
the use of parishioners residing at a 
distance from tno parish churoh. 

Cbap'oros, A lady’s attendant and 
protector in public. ^ called fTQm*tho 
planish hood worn by duennas. (English- 
lYench.) {See Tapissbeie.) 

To chaperone. To accompany a young 
ttnmarri^ lady tn loero partniie, when 
she appears m public or in society. 


Chapter. To the end of the chapter. 
Froi^ the banning to the end of a pro¬ 
ceeding. The allusion is to the custom 
of reauing an entire chapter in the first 
and second lesson of tlie Church aervice. 
This is no longer a general rule in the 
Church of England. 

Cbapter and Verse. To give chapter 
and verse is to give the e^act authority of 
a s/atcment, os the name of the author, 
the title of the book, Uie date thereof, 
the chapter referred to, and any other 
particular which might render‘the refer- 
dhee easily discoverable. 

Chapter of Aoeldents {A). tJn- 
foreseeu events. ■ To ti’ust to the chapter 
of accidents is to trust that sf>mcihiug 
uiiforoseou may tupi up in your favour. 
The lioman laws wuro divided into 
iKioks, and each book into chapters. 
The chapter of accidents is that under 
the head of accidents, and metaphoric¬ 
ally, the sequence of unforeseen events. 

Chap^ of Possibilities {The). A 
may-be in the course of ovonta 

Cbaraoter. In character. In har¬ 
mony with a person’s actions, etc. 

Out of character. Not in harmony 
with a pei*son*B actions, writings, pro¬ 
fession, age, or status in society. 

Cbaraoter {A). An oddity. One 
who has a distinctive iHsculiarity of 
manner: Sam Weller is a character, 
so i.s Pickwick. And Sam Weller’s con¬ 
duct in the law-court was “inehai’ac^ 
ter,” but had he betra^d his master it 
would hafe been ” out M cbaraoter.” 


Charbon'norie pemooratlqne. A 

new Carbonari society, founded in Paris 
on the principles of Babeuf. The object 
of these liopublicans was to make Paris 
tlio cmitre of all political movements. 
(&v> page 214, coL 2, Carbonari.) 


Charge. 

Citrate tn charge. A curate placed by 
a bishop in chdrge of a parish where 
there is no incumDeut, or where the iu- 
combeut is suspended. 

2h charge oneself with. To take upon 
oneself the onus of a given tatk. ^ 

To give c^ar^e over. To set mie V, 
authority over. 


" I gave mV breiher .. ebargeover 

Jemsal^n.’*—NelienuSb vti. i. 

To give in charge. To hand OVot a 
person to the charge of npotioeman. 

To have in charge* Tb^ve the care 
of somethmir. 


To take in chatve, Te “ take a 
persmi given in CDaw; to tidBe;'npon 
oneself &e teepaau^m^ dfsoibetliing; 
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Cbarlemagzid 


duurgtt (Jb). To make an attack or 
onset in Datxle. *'To dmrge with 
Itayonetsia to rush on tke enemy with 
levdled bayoneta 

To return to the charge. To renew 
the attack. 


Charge d'Ailkirea. The proxy of an 
amttissador, or the diplomatic agent 
where none halter has bMu appoints. 

Cbarlole'la. The lady-love of Tbe- 
ag'enes in the eiranisite erotic Greek ro¬ 
mance' called I^e Loves of Thea^mes 
and Charielcia, hy Holiodo'ros, Bishorf 
of Trikka, in the fourth century. 


Charing OroMk Not from c?(h’e 
rniie, in honour of Eleanor, the dear 
wife of Edward I., but la ehere reine 
(the Blessed Virgin). Hence, in the 
Close Boll, Bichard II., part 1 (1382), 
we read that the custody of the laloons 
at Charr 3 mgj near W^tminster, was 
granted to Simon Burl^, who was to 
receive 12d. a day from the Wardrobe. 

V A correspondent in Notes mid 
Queries, Deo. 28th, 1889, p. 507, augucstB 
the Anglo-Saxon e^ratt (to turn), aUud- ' 
iug to we bend of the Tlmmes. 

“(jtioi'ii Kl(-.inr)r llarbr,Kottlnglminsliirn, 

and was buriud at Wenttniuster. In every tnwo 


vvber^ tbe corpse rested tbo king caused a cross 
*<if cunnlns workimuisblii* to be erected in re* 
inembrauce ut her. Thcr 0 wcrefuurtceii,* 8 omosay 
Ufteen, altogether. The threg^which remain are in 
cauitAls I Lincoln, Kewark, urantham, l.etrasu'r, 
Mfamtord, UBSIIINGTOIL NORTIIAMr'rON, 
Htony-atratford, Webum, nunetable, St. Albans, 
VCALTHAM, West 41 beap (Cheapsldei, Cbaring. 
andastliHerdlyn." 

‘Id front of the ^uth Baeteru Bnilwaiy station 
iStrand^ Is a ntodeL% the original dii^nsluns, of 
the old cross, wlucit was made of Chen stone, and 
was demolished in iai 8 . 


Char'iot. Aecormng to Greek my¬ 
thology, the chariot was invented W 
Eriohtno'niua to conoe^ his feet, which 
were those «f a dragtm. 

" Seate<l in cor, by biui oonstrnctod itrst 
To hide bis hldeons feet,” 

gese: Orkmeto Fwrioso, xxxvll. 37. 


Chariot of tiM Oo4a. So the 

Greeks oidled Sierra Leo'ne, in Africa, a 
ridge of mouatidiis of gmt height. A 
sienn hieans a saw, and is appued to a 
ridge of peaked mountaihs. 


[er 


vatmr fereMs, mioKllug with tbe skies, 
i'a rnsBM st^ bimi^ m Sies." 

> CuSieenFi Ltmid, book 3 . 


ChoriMaorCoMl, 1%at.of 


ADMC'¥ 0 »vi»s drown .by lions and wild boors. 
Baemus tv piameM. 


kiAVAbirsui^ 

,[Bwby- 

nirrtr^ 

Ptn’tobf boesss. • 

kooBs (the seven disys of 

▼BKBS bywhs. 


Cbariotaen (in Borne) were classed 
under four factions, distinguished by 
their liverieg:—whi(^, red, sky-blue, 
aud groeu. Domitiau added two more, 
vijs. the goldeu aud the purple. 
Choritieo. Moslis. 

“Our Indies laiutb iit liarc-facotl trulls when 
they have those mulUurs on, which they cull 
inosks, and wliicU wore formerly niiu;b iiioru 
pnjtierly called charity, because they cover n 
multitude of sius.”—Aooclals : Pantai/ruel, \. 37. 

Charity. Charity begins at hoiue. 
** Let them learn first to show piety at 
homo ” (1 Tim. v, 4 and 8). 

Cold as §harity. Thou which what’s 
colder to him who gives and him who 
takes i’ 

ChoHva'ri. The clatter made with 
pots and puns, whistling, buwling, hiss¬ 
ing, and BO on. Oiir concert of 
row-boncB and cleavers ” ; the Genuan 
Katzemnusik, got up to salute with 
ridicule unequal miUTUtges. J*unch is 
our national Charivari, and ulattora 
weekly against politico^ aud social 
wiong-sidediiesB. 

Charlatan. Tbe following etymology 

is suitable to a book of Phrase and Fable. 
It is said that ouo Latou, a famous 
quack, used to go about Paris in a 
gorgeous cor, in which ho had a travol- 
Hug dtspeusary. A man with a horn 
auuoimced the approach of this magnate, 
and the delighted sightseers used to cry 
out, “ Voila ! le char de iMtan*' When 
I lived in Paris I often saw tliis gorgeous 
car; the hom-man liad a drum also, and 
M, Latan, dressed in a long showy robe, 
wore sometimes a hat w'ith feathers, 
sometimes a brass helmet, and some¬ 
times a sliowy cap. Ho was a tooth- 
extrocter ak well as dispenser. 

Prolmbly “ i,atan ” wns ad assimicd nHine, fnr 
ebai'lAtun is iindniibtedly the Itnllnn cuwlalano, 
a bnlibler or (iiinck, 

Charlemagne. His nine wives wore 
HamUtrudc,*a jioor Frankish woman, 
who bore bim several children ; Desid¬ 
erata, who was divorced; Hildogarde, 
Fastrado (daughter of Count Ttodolph 
the Saxou), ana Luitgarde the German, 
all throqi of whom died before him; 
Maltcgarde; Gersuinde the Saxon; 
Begi'na; and Al^tlinda. 

Charlemagne^s peers. {See Paladivs.) 

Charlemagne's sword. LaJoyeose. 

Faire Charlemagne. To carry off one’s 
winnings without giving the adversaries 
** tlteir revenge.” 

“Paire Cbarleniasno e'est sM retlrer dn }eu 
avec tout bod gam, nc point donner de^revanebe. 
Cbarleroagne garda jniHiir A la Sn tontea tee Con- 
(laSWB et quitta le Jen de la vie sane avoir rtea 
rendu dn fruit de sea \'mtotrea' Le iiMieur <|ui ss 
retire lee mttinapMiui.faitcoiuiiiaCwu'leHtiiffiui." 
—g/nin: BterfaiUnu, L iss. 
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Charles. An ill'Oineneci name for 
kinn: 

Enyland: Charts I. was beheaded by 
his Bubiects. 

Charles II. lived long in exile. 

Charles Edwar^f, the Young I’le- 
tendor, died in iiovcrty and disgrace in 
France. 

France: Charles I., the Bald, march¬ 
ing to repel the invading Saraccn.s, 
was forsfiken b^ his followers, and died 
of poison at Bnos. 

Charles II., the Fat, reinicd wretch¬ 
edly, and died a beggarly (mpeudeut on 
the etiiiting boi^iity of the Archbishop of 
Metz. 

Charles III., the Simple, died in the 
dungeon of Ch&teau Thierry. 

Charles IV., the Fair, reigiied six 
years, married thrice, but buriea all his 
children except one daughter, who was 
forbidden by the Salic law to succeed to 
the crown. 


oak. Dr. Stukeley says that this tree 
“ stood just by a horse-track passing 
through the wood, and the king, with 
Colonel Carlos, climbed into it by means 
of the hen-roost ladder. The family 
reached them victuals with a nut- 
liook.” (Itimramm Curio'snm, iii, p. 
67, 1721.) 

Charles’s Wain, 'fhe constellation 
called the Great Bear, which forms the 
outline of a wheelbarrow or rustic 
w'Bgon. “ Charles ” is a corruption of 
tllie W’ord ehurles, the fanner’s wagon, 
* (Anglo-Saxon, ccarles men.) » 

V Sometimes still further corrupted 
into “King Charles’s wain.” 

Charlesrs. or Charlien. The old night 
watch, before the police force was organ¬ 
ised in 1829. So called from Charles I., 
in whoso reign the system was re-orgari- 
isod. (IG40.) 


Charles Yl., lived and died an idiot or 
madinun. * 

Ch.H'los VII. starved liiinsolf to death. 

Charles VIII. smashed his head ag.ainst 
the lintel of a doorwuy in the Chitoau 
Amboisc, uiid died in ngoii}’^. 

Charles IX. died at the age of twenty- 
four, harrowed in eouscienee for the 
])art he had taken in the “ Mnssacrii of 
St. Bartholomew.” 

Charles X. spent a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury in exile, and when he succeeded to 
the throne, fted for his life and died in 
cxilo. 

Charles lo Tdmerairo, of Burgundy, 
lost his life at Nancy, whore ho was 
utterly defeated by the Swiss. 

Naples: Charles I. saw the French 
massacred in the “ Sicilian Vespers,” 
and experienced only di.sosters. 

Charles II., the Lame, w'os in cap¬ 
tivity at his father’s death. 

Ciuu'los III., 1^ grondsdli, w'os assas¬ 
sinated. ( Hec J,pFk.) 

Cbarles L When Bernini’s bust of 
•ChailoB I. W'as brought home, the King 
was sitting in the garden o£ Chelsea 
Palace. He ordered the bust lo be un¬ 
covered, and at the tf.oment a haw'k 
with a bird in its beak^dew by, and a 
drop of the blood fell on the throat of 
the bust. The bust waa ultimately 
destroyed when the palace was burnt 
down. B 

Charles aaA the Oak. When 
Charles II. fled from the Farliaineutary 
army, he took refuge in Bosoobol Housl; 
but when bq deemed it no longer safe to 
remain there, he concealed himself in an 


Charlotte XUizaheth. Mrs. Touna 
(1792-1846). 

Charm means a song. Incantation 
is singing on or against some one. Kii- 
ebaut is the same. (Latin, carmen.) 

Charon’s Toll [eqrp'-unl. A eoiu, 
about equal to a penny, placed in the 
mouth or hand of the dead to pay 
Ch.aron for ferrying the 8])irit across the 
river Styx to the Eiyaiau fields. 

Charter. {See People’s Cks-bteb.) 

Charth^. The p(£itical system of 
the Chanists, who, in 1838, demanded 
the Veople's Charter, consisting of live 
principles: imivefsol suffrage, annual 
parliaments, stipendiary members, vote ^ 
Dy ballot, and electoral districts. 

Charyh'dlB Uhzzk). A whirlj^l 
on the coast of Sicily. Scylla and Cha- 
rybdts ore employed to edguify two equal 
diggers. Thus Horace sajp an anttior 
trying to avoid Scylla, drifts into Cha- 
rybdis, i.e. seeking to avoid one fault, 
falls into another. The tale is that' 
Charybdis stoWthe oxen of Hercules, 
was lallod lightning, and olmnged i^o 
tliogulf. «. ^ 

‘^Tliiis when I sbun Ecrila) yaur fttlher, 1 fall 
into Char) IkIIs, jrtmr mother,'* — Shakespewre : 
Merehmi e/ rantee, 111. 5. 

Chi^ {A). A fonall deer-foresthel^ 
for the most part, by a private iadivi- ' 
dual, and protect^ only by common 
law. Forests are ropal prerogatives, 
protected by the “ Fox^ liw*.” 

Cha4M (xd): An JjronJFrame used by 
printers for holding sumoient (ype for 
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oue side of a sheet. The type is &8t 
set up letter by letter in the ‘^ .composing 
stiok/’ and is then transferred to the 
galley,*' where it appears in eolumns. 
It is next divided into p^es, and then 
traneferred to the chose, where it is held 
tight by quoins, or sinall wedges of 
wood, llte word is French, 6has«e (a 
frdhie); our caseyment. {See Snox.) 

CliM'ldtm and Bod'Uibii. After 

the Babylonish eaptivily the Jews were 
divided into two groups—those who 
acceftted *and those who rejected the 
Feruan innovation. The former wel^ 
culled pieiiits (cheisidiin), and the latter 
tipriffhta (zadiMm). 

CluMMaun d« Vlneaimea (French). 
The Duke of Orleans' rifle corps; so 
called because they were garrisoned at 
Vincennes. (1835.) 

Chat. Nid d'tine souria dans Pereille 


d'nn chat, A outre's nest. . This French 
phrase is the translation of a line in 
Wyukyn deWorde’s./f Qmatione, 
printed in Euglish in 1511, “ Dmnand : 
Wliat is that that never was and never 
will be? Itespmm: A mouse’s nest in 
a cat’s ear." (i $»0 Ma^*8 Nbst.) 

Chat de ^beanigenoy {Le), Keeping 
the word of promise to the ear, but 
breaking it to tko sense. The legend is 
this: An architect was employed to con* 
struct a bridge over the Loire, opposite 
Heaugeucy, but not being able to ac- 
cpmplit|ji it, made a league with the 
aevil to give his sable majesty the flrst 
living being wMch crossed the bridge. 
The devil supposed it' would be toe 
architect himself, ba|| when the bridge 
was fluished the man threw et cat for¬ 
wards. and it ran over the bridge like a 
wild thing. The devil was furious, but 
a bargain’s a bargain, and the "cat of 
Beaugeucy ’’ became a proverb. 

ChAteMtx an SapagB*. {Caittee in 
Spain.] A «utle in the ahr; scunetoing 
that exists only in the imagination. In 
Spain there ore no toAteanx. {See 
GASTnB,) 

Chateau. Iifnaywine^are named after 
tlm manor on whioh. the grapes are 
as £aj^te^'hateau La 

-^ottr, C^dteaH wAteatt. Mose 

^d Bo 
'Bordeae 


tlm manor on whioh. the grapes are 
as iJMiemf La^te^hatem La 
L^dtean wAteatt. Mose 

^d Bordeaux), Tgum (a white 

'Bordeaux), etc. e 

Chat^telinlik A f asinonahie coffee^ 
hoin«' in toe r^gi. of 4|^tarles II. 

" Wet ttieir sen’^t ttaUileX to’brine me to Cbat* 
oUn'B,tlte FrenjihUqaWi la OOvent nnA 


tionw, la OOveat ^‘Am.aoa 


iiMalbefv? 
ta . 




MB# .f> > 

to Of Mobi? 


ChattarlMX. A talkative peieon. 
The Detmans have Fiaudei'tasche fehei- 
terbag). Shakesp^re speaks of toe 
elack-^'dish. "His use was to put a 
ducat in her claok-dish" {Meamre for 


We And also chatter-basket in old 
writers, rofernng to toe diild's rattle. 

caiatterhoiuie. To go through the 
chattefhome. Between the legs of one or 
more boya set apart like on inverted A* 
who stnk^ with their hands or c«^, 
toe idctim as he creeps through. Bani- 
well {Archaic Diet.) gives chat^ a small 
twig, and chatter, to bruise; mao ehat^ 
ioeks, refuse wood left in inakiug 1^- 
gota Probably, the hoys used little 
twigs or sticks instead of caps or hands. 
And to go through chatterhouse means 
to get a toouncing or tunding. The pun 
between chatterhouse and (marterhouse 
is obvioua " «, 

Chotteriite. Same us chatteibox. 
The pie means the magpie. {Mag, to 
chatter.) (See Haiti ifelT^ 

Ohaneer of Painting {The). Attmt 
Diirer of Nuroberg (1471-1526). ‘‘Tim 
prince of artists.’*^ 

Cbauvin. A blind idolator of Napo¬ 


leon the Great. The name is taken 
from Les Aides de Camp, by Bayard and 
Dumauoir, but was popularised in 
Oboret’s Conocrit Chaurin. 

Chaunnism. A blind idolatry of 
Napoleon the Great. Now it means 
a Iniud and pugnacious patriotism: a 
warlike spirit. 

“Oliauvin. mtriote antent, Jtui«|U'S ri*xa,feni> 
tiAn. AlliiSieii au ikuk d’liii tjim <lo nuiMtufe 
imimlaire, comine Ic pruure rec exot,i]i|<*: Itso, 
eiMBine ou un iil^eraliMm lUns large cumiiiMioi > 
sc luoqucr de era dlngra dtmiiftH nux ctoiaerH 
Clvinvin, Ht jiiBlice de res nJai-wrlcBde l’n}ittHUD.“ 
—htrCdan l.nriheu: Victisftuairv de VArgot 
rfoien, l»73, 

Cbawbooon (A). Mi uncouto nutie, 
supposed to eat no meat but baenn. 

1 khetr a most reaiHjctaide day-tonwraf. 

who had saved up enough money to keep hluuKiT 
lu old Hge.Who told mo he never raw or 
any meat in Uls cottage hut Imcoii, eaceirt oace » 
year, and that was «n clui>-day dSTuh Ue never 
ate rat)hU, gainu, gfinken, or duok. 

CliawsiAl’nix Done for, Utterly 4is- 
comfitoi, demolislied. {American.) 


ClM natn. aa'rn. What dudl be 
wilf he. 'The motto of the Bassetts 
(Bedford). 

“ What doctrine enU ye this, <3»^^1Wrd, mra t 
(Atutcr's traualatlon), 1.1. ‘ , 

Cfaflnp «« a gnydinlaan A Bobums 

phrase mfening to the grcSit crowds <4 
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Sai(liuiaii prisonerB brought to B^ime by 
Tiberius Gracehiis, uud oft'ered for sale 
at almost any price., 

Cheap JTaok. Jack, the rliap-man. 
Not cheap, nicuniiig low-pnccd, l»ut 
cheap meuuiuK raeraUant, as in “<!hap- 
inan,” “Cheap-side, etc. Jackisatemi 
applied to inferior persons, etc. (Saxon, 
fffw, a merchant; ceapian, <.o huy; ctvp- 
Mumi, a tradesman.) (<S/r Jack.) 

Cheapside Bargain (yf). A very 
weak pun, mt'aninj? that 1 he article was 
bt>iig]it cheap or under it.s ]jn(rk('t value. 

Cheater (2 syl.) originally meant htj 
Kurhculor or otlieer of the king's ex- 
chccpier appoiiiti'd to loceivc dm*8 and 
taxes. The prosi'ut use r>f the wonl 
sho\v.s how these ofticers wero wont to 
floeec the people. {Sec Cai'Oiii’OI.k). 

V Compara witlj eseheator the New 
Testament word “ l*ubh«'ans,’’ or c<d- 
lectors of th<} Koniaii tax in Jiid.Ta,, etc. 

Chech. Cal,! ed also stonc-chest, kisl- 
voen (a sepulchral monument or crom¬ 
lech). 

" Wi' tliul (t niflo clipcli or lint hi, ora) of an o\!il 
Tiiriii,ahniii thii'C j'liniK in l■■nKth, flm feet oxer 
■wliere lioutUrsl,iiiul ten or ixvehe InellOH lliielk." 

— <'(( IIK/cM 


Cheokmato, in tlie gumo of choss, 
means idacing your adversary’s king in 
such a }>o8itit>n that ho can neitlior cover 
nor move out of chi'ck. l'’i«j|uratively. 
“ toeheckmate ” mean.s 1o foil or outw it 
another; cherktHdIed, oiitinamcuvred. 
“Mato” (Arabic, wa»f, dead; S])anish, 
mttur, to kill). Tlio tJennan ncfiai-h 
menus botli ciiess and chock, and the 
Italian mtreo meixiis tlie squares of the 
chess-board ; but n'hach-nuttt and mm-o- 
matto = cheek-innte. The Fivncli trhec 
is a “ stopjiago,” whence dounn- or fmrr 
vi'hcc i t vHit, to make a stopiiage (check) 
and dead, tlio iSjiunish, xfiqiie dv iitiiir 
mean.s the chock of death (orefinal check). 

V If wo go to Arabic for “ mate,” wliy 
not go there for “check” also? And 
“ sheik mat ” = the king dead, would bo 
consistent and exact. (Ace CllKSS.) 

Cheek. None of your chevh. None, 
of your insolence. “None of yom* 
jaw moans none of j^iir nagging or 
word Lnitation. 

? Wt'sayamanis veiy meaix- 

that ho’is saucy and presumptuous. 

^ give c/ierk. To be iusulont. “ <^vo 
me non© of your cheek.” 

yi) have the vJm'k, To liave tlie face 
or osBunince. “ He hadn’t the cheek to 
oak foi'more.” i 


“On scoiiiint uf Ilia having so uiacb cheek”— 
Dukni: iHeakUMm. 


Cheek (7'o). To be saucy. “You 
must elieefc him well,” i.e, confront him 
w'ith iearless impudence ; face him out. 

Cheek by JeiwL In intimate con¬ 
fabulation ; ttte-d-^'te. ^ Cheek is the 
Anglo-Slaxoii mv/, ehui^hmiy cheek-bone; 
and jow'l is the Anglo-fcJaxou eeolc (tho 
jaw); Irish, ya?/. 

‘ I’ll im Willi Hico, l-lll'l-k Si)' JOW I "-.‘fftll/.f- 
flwHii’: MniHiiuntiff Sight'll Ort’ani,ui,^, 

Cheese. 

Tuaser says that a cheese, tp bo.per- 
%'t, should not lie like (1) (Jchux.i, f.r. 
dcail white, like a loper; (2) not like 
Lot’s wife, all salt; (.‘5) not like,Argus, 
full of eyes; (4) not like Tom Hper, 
“ hoven and puffed,” like the ehe<*ks of 
a piper; (o) not like Crispin, leathery; 
((1) not like Liissarus, poor ; (7) not like 
Esau, haii-y ; (8) not like Mary Magda¬ 
lene, full of whoy or maudlin ; (9) not 
like tho (1 entiles, full of maggots or 
gcutils; and (10) not like a bishop, 
ujudo of burnt milk, {f'trc lluvdrat 
IWiuts of (iootl Tfuefutndry.) 

V A cheese w'liich haa no resemblance 
to these ten defects is “quite tho cheese.” 

Jtriod and chem'. Food generallv, but 
of a frugal nature, “Come and take 
your bread and cheese with me this 
evening.” 

yt ymn chtnu'. An uun’iie cheese. 

Tfii‘ Moon made of ynm c/nrue. A 
slight re.s('mblancc, hul not in tho least 
likely. “You will persuade him to 
believe I hat the muon ia made of greort 
cheese.” (Her above.) • 

'Tts mi*oUi rat that won't eat cheese. 
It must be a wondrously toothles-s man 
that is inaccessible*to Hatteiy; he must 
he very old indeed who cau abandon his 
favourite indulgence ; only a very cun¬ 
ning rat kuows that cheese is a mere 
bait. 

Cheese. Something choice (Anglo- 
Saxon, eeos-an, to chooBe; (Icnmm, 
kiewn; French, c4o»k«V). Chaucer nays, 
“ To cheese whether she wold liim mori'y 
or no.” 

“ Now thou niifflit liitsNie 
Tlow lliou coiirti^t [ciM rtcstl calme, now tlimi 
Kaowist all ml nmiiea." r - 

^ V, noiighvam'ii 

Jf iff not the cheeee. Not tiie right 
thing; not what I should choose. 

lie itgaite the cheese or Met the cheese 
—i.e. quite tho thing. By a double 
refinement we the slang varieties. 
That'spiime Stifton^ or double Glo'ster — 
i.e. slap bang ap. 

Cheeaeporer (A). A dduflint; a 
man of small savings; ecionoiny oazriod 
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to excess—like oti® who flares olr shaves 
off very tliinly the riiid of his cheese 
instead of cutting it off. 'Hie tale is 
well known of the man who chose his 
wife out of three suiters by the way they 
ate their cheese. One pared it—she (he 
said) was mean: one cot it off extravn- 
gavtly thick—slie was wasteful; the 
Uiird slicoil it off in a medium M'ay, and 
there his choice fell. • 

Cheeseparing Xoonemy. A useless 
economy.. The French say, “ f/wf vmm- 
mie de huuts de ehandeVets?' I'he allusiaa 
is k^tlie well-known tale of a man wMb 
chose one of three sisters for wife hy 
the w'ny they pared their clieeso. (t%r 
ahort'.) 

Cheese-Toaster (^/). A sword: also 
railed a “toastiup-foik.” “Como! out 
witli your toaster.” In I-atiu m'u 
incau'i a dart, a sjiit n.'-’(‘d in rousting, or 
a toasting fork. 'Jlius we have pu{/~ 
Hunt hiiH'iv/te rmn/}(r Hahvlh ” vii. 

rui.'l), and iu yEii, i. 210, etc., we road 
that the men prepared their siipiier, 
after slayitic the beasts, '‘pm'n infnistra 
srranf, rermnmjun trementia fgmit ” In 
the former example rem is used for an 
instrument of war, and in the latter for 
a toiisting-fork or spit. 

Cheesewring (Lynton, Devon). A 
mass of eight stones, towering to the 
height of thirty-two feet ; so called 
becausy it looks like a gigantic cheese- 
pre.ss. This is probably a natural w'ork, 
the effect of come couvultdon. The 
Kilniarth Kocks, and part*of Hugh 
IJoyd’.H Pulpit,present somewhat similar 
Jilin'S of stone. ^ 

Chef d’CBttvro, A msisterjiieco. 
(French.) (Pronounce uha deitvr.) 

Chemist^ [ketii'istrf/] is from the 
Arabic kimia, whence al-kimia (the 
occult art), from kamai (to conceal). 

lnurganic ch&miatrif is that branch of 
chemistry which is limited to metallic 
aiid uoQ-metallic substances, wliich are 
not organised bodies. , 

^ygame cAomstj'// is devoted to or- 
is^ised bodies and their^el^entj. 

Chttlnos or Ckfamh, [Kee'imnh]. 
War-god of the Moabites ; god of lust. 

“ V«xt, CbciAoB, tlie onsceiio dresd U nl.’s 

Suita, 

Frein Ar'iicr tu KelM), and the wiW 

Of StfUtbniiist Ali'iiriMi.” 

J^radite Lout, IhhiX 1, 

01tonny"p4> Tht dtp cf Chh)- 
1^ Maidras Is' ca^ed by the 

nrava^ 


t^enn (Frencli). Hoary,grey-headed. 
This word is much used in Paris to sig¬ 
nify goods deheuU'y KxqutsUr in 
deUciom, dn bon godf. It was ongiuully 
applieii to wiiiG which is improved by 
age. Thus wo hen# commonly in Pan's 
the expression, “ JViln dn rin qnt rat 
bmt cfntiu ” (mellow with age). Soino- 
timos grift (gray.with age) is siihstii.utc'd, 
as, “ Mnta ru boirons tnnt de ca bon nn 
grift {Le Treaor dfs Vhnmonii ,VwU 
'p. 78). The woid, however, is by no 
means limited to wine, but is a])i)licJ to 
well-nigh•even'thiijg worthy of coni- 
mendtt&n. We even lieoi' ('btwt lirlnii, 
good moruing ; and Chenn mirgin\ goo<l 
night.' “ Reluit,” of rourso, means 
“sonshiiic,” and “ sorguo ” is an old 
Fi-ench word for evoning. or brown. 
“Chcuunicut” r- rt menviUe, 

Chetiuera. A public-house sign. In 
Englantl without doubt the arms of 
Pitzw'arren. the head of which house, iu 
the days of the Ilenrys* was invested 
with the power of licensing vintners and 
mblictins, may have helpcfl to popu- 
an.sn this sign, which iuduMitod that the 
house was duly lii'enscd; but the sign 
lias been found on houses iu exhniued 
Pompeii, and probably referred to some 
game, like our draughts, which might 
he indulged in on the premises. I’os- 
sibly in some cjiscs certaiu pulilic-liousos 
were at one time used for the ]>a 3 'ment 
of doles, etc,, and a chequer-board waa 
provided for the purpose. In sucli cases 
the sign indicated the house where tho 
liurish authorities met for that and other 
pur|H)ses. 

Cberone’an fch—k], Thr Chtronenn 
Sage. I’lutarch, who was lioru at 
Cliwrom'a, in Bo'otia (46-120). 

‘■Tills iilniiw, O (Tuiriiiiciii wife*, in iliitic.” 

a lltuiflu'; itinittrvl. 

Cherry. ’J7ir irhoh tree or not a 
eherrij on it. “ ,'Siit ('aHnr ant nnllm.''' 
All in all or none at all. 

“Tins irofliuliillcr to lie one of tlioire 

pr»(;tiintl<.‘M kiniics uIki iiiiist iinw itie Whole 
tree, or tiicy'll nut tini c a cberry on it.’’ 

To make tir% biiea of a cherry. I'o 
divide something too small to be woith 
dividing. 

Qierry Fairs. Now called tea- 
ga^ns. Nothing to do witii cherries; 
it is cheery fairs—i.c. gay or i^cijcuiitm 
fairs. A “ cheering ” is a rnway*! 
ifiaking. Halli well tells us that ^‘Cherry 
(or rather eheriA fairs ara alQl l^ld In 
Worcestershire.^' Qower says of this 
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world, “Alle is but u chorye-fayte,” a 
phrase frequently met with. 

“ThiB life, 111} Hon.in hut e cliery-f«}To."~.VA 
fia<H £.'1 KiUdted by Halllu-ell). 

Cherry Trees and the Cvekoe. 

The cherry tree is ctraugely mixed up 
with the cuckoo in many cuckoo stories, 
because of the tradition that the cuckoci 
must cat three good meals of cherries 
before be is allowed to cease singing. 

" Cut'koi), fuckoo, cliorry-treo, 

IriDiik bfni, iiritlirr, toll Ui iii«t 
liinv nviiiy } eiti's I am lu aee.' 

The answer is made by the cuckoo 
re]M>nting its cry the prophetic number 
of tiincH. 

Cher'nblms. The 11th Hussars are 
so called, by a bad pun, because their 
trousers are of a c/itrrtf colour. 

Chery and Falr>Star. Chery was 
the son of a king’s brother and Bru- 
netla ; Fair-star was the daughter of 
the king and Blond ina, the two fathers 
being brothen^ and the two mothers 
sisters. They were cast on the sea 
adrift, but were found and brought up 
by a corsair and his wife. Ultimately 
they are told of their birth br a green 
bird, and marry each other. ^This tale 
is imitated from Thv Sistrrs icho Huned 
thetr YuHtHfer ISiniey, in Arabian Nightn. 

N.B.—I'lie name is from the French 
rher (dear), and is about equal to 
“deary” or “dear one.” It is quite 
wrong to spell it with a double r. 
{Cointivve d'hiilHog : fairy Tal^tt.) 

Cheshire is the Latiu rastra'-sfiitv, 
railed by the Komaus Jin'ffna vmtra 
(the eamp town of Devu, or Dee- 
mouth). 

Chese. Called by the Hindus e/n'hir- 
angn (the four tingos)—i.r, the four 
membors of the urmy—viz. elephants, 
horses, ohariots, and foot-sofeliei's; called 
by the ancient Persians chetrang. The 
ivabs, who have neither e nor i/, colled 
it s/u tranj, whicli modem I'ersians cor¬ 
rupted into sncchi, whence tlto Italian 
seacchi, German uchach, Frei^h evhvr, 
our chrss. (.See page 242, Checkmate.) 

Oheeterfleld. lauded by Thomson in 
his W%nter is the fourth eai'l, author of 
ChesU'rfietd'H Letierv io ICis Son (1694- 
1773). 

Vhmierfield Roune (London) was bsiilt 
Iw Isaac Wore for Philip, fourth earl of 
Chesf^eld. (iliri’ above.) 

^aatBiit, A stale joke. In The 
Biokm Sword, an old melodrama by 
WilKam Dillon, Captain Xavier ^forever 


telling the same jokes with rariatious. 
Ho wtu telling about one his exploits 
connected wim a cork-tree, when Pablo 
corrects him, “A che^ut-tree you 


know better than you (said the captain); 
it was a cork-tree, I say.” A chest¬ 
nut (persisted Pablo). 'I have heai-d 
you tell the joke twenty-seven times, 
and I am sure it was a chestnut.” 

“Is not this fia JlhistratJon of the eiiiinniis 
viSHlity of the ‘rUesinut'? [Joke],"—ffotfs nnd 
Q^crieH, 

Chestnilt Sunday. Bogatiou {Sun¬ 
day, or the Sunday before Ascension 
Day. 

Cbeval (French, A eheeal). Troops 
are arranged a ckeval when they com¬ 
mand two roads, os Wellington’s aimy 
at Waterloo, which, being at tlie apex 
of two roads, commanded that between 
Charleroi and Brussels, as well as that 
to Mons. 

“The Western Powers will nssuredly never 
j.cvmit tliissin t'l itlaue heiwelf aftalu a eheml 
I etwwu the Ottoiimn emiiire and Persia."—r/ie 
Thnee. 

Cbeval de BataiUe (Hu). His 
i troDg argument. (See Notes and QtteiHes, 
May 22nd, 1886, p. 410.) 

Chevalier d’Xadnatrie. A man 

who lives by his wits and colls himself a 
gentleman. , 

“Penlehcnr <1e fauvettes. chevalier de 1‘ordra 
do rindustrie, qul va cltercliqgr quehitie hon iiid, 
•liiekiue ferMiiie ijiii Jui fimso a» fortiiiie."— 

•.iiiH, ou I flammg Prodigieux (1713). 

Chevalier do Bronlllard (Le). The 
French Jack Sheppard. A drama. 

Chevans de F!rlae (French). Horses 
of Friesland. A beam filled with spikes 
to keep off hones; so called from its use 
in the siege of Grtm'ingen, Friesland, in 
1594. A somewhat similar engine had 
been used before, but was not ^led by 
the same name. In Gemum it is “a 
Spanish horseman ” (ein Spaniseher 
Jieiter), o 

Chevdfil. We hta a eheveril . 
seienee. Chicth&t wiU earily stretch 1 
eheveril or kid leather. 

"Oh, here's S vlt of chsvsrIL (hat stretches 
from aimncti narrov to an eU hroaxll"—SfraA'e- 
tpeart: J^m«Ki»aJtatst,ii,4. 

“ Tonr soft ohevIHl cnnscieBM would recslve, 
luieiit iitoue tosteeloh It." 

Clpi«vy*€iiaia. Tbese^had longbeen 
a rivflh^ lietweah. tin lawSw of Petey 
and IDN^ugl^ w^dch shov^ itmW by 
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inceesant into each othw’s torn- 
torjr. Peioy of Ncirthu]nberlaii4 one 
day vowed m wonld hunt for three days 
in the Scottish border, without conde> 
Bceuding to ask leave of Earl Douglas. 
The Scotch warden eatd in his anger, 

Tell this vaunter he ehall find one day 
mqre than sufficient/' The ballad caHed 
Cmv^ Vhm« u^xes Up this hunt with the 
battle of Otterburn, which, Dr. Pvn:y 
justly obaorves, was "a v^ different 
event.” ^Chaucer, ehepoehie, a military 
expedition on horseback.) 

“ T(i loiutor Btrsiufi iie raised his vuico, to tell * 

What Wilful wars in ‘ Olwvy Chase ’ hofoll, • 

WBcn Pert-y dniie the deer with hound and 
horn, 

Wars to he went by children yet unlKiru.” 

Gay •' i^-iitural VI, 

Chlalireres'oo ^Italian). Poetry 
formed on the Oreck model; so called 
from Gabriel Chiabre're., smnametl the 
“ Pindar of Italy ” (15o2.16;J7). 

Cblwr-oaonro [pronounce ke-av’Toa- 
kii’-ro\ A style tu painting now called 
“ black and white.” 

"('hinr*o8<'ttr<i .... is the art of reiirescntinff 
lieht in shadow and shadow In ilHbt, so that the 
riarts repiesfiuted In sliadow shall still haie the 
uleiirnesB and warmth of those in light; and 
tlioso in light, the deidb and noftness of those in 
shadow."—Ofcauilisrs.' XncycloP'iieUia, lit. p. 171. 

The musician * the har¬ 
mony of nature personified. He teaches 
the birds to sing and the brooks to vror- 
ble as they flow. ” All the many sounds 
of nature borrow sweetness from his 
singing.” 

“Very dear to Blawatiia 
Was the tehtle ChihialioB.. 
for bis gentlenoBB ho loverhlm, 

Ahd the uingfc tif his sfninng.’' 

Lo^fifelhow: aiamata, vi. 

Chibouque {A). A smokingjnpe with 
a long tube, used in the East (Turkish). 


Cffilo; Fashionable; eomuu il fmt; 
the mode. This is an archa|.c Erenoh 
word in vogue in the sevmiteeDth cen¬ 
tury. Jt really is the Spsatish ehicn, 
litUe, also »little boy, and ehka^ a little 
girl or darling. Siimlarly, in Scotch 

18 a loving tem of luimmtionrndpride. 
(Ohic is an abbreHiatiop of the German 
ggichiekty 1^, clevOT.) 
rJi’iue de in»w ds L'Srt, ie met wg lUwse hie: 

J’espetesr«CiejtiniB 4 «sfmwA'nNe chfe.” 

LttAyttimik Pit Xoretts, sii. p. ur. 

A^r U ehM. Tb have the knack of 
doiim the tiUim qmaa^. ^ 

Cniemni aaC eAidUuuaftizselegan^ de 
fff/Md ash ve^oommon expressions 
with orwto 


CAIOhlnifpi xyb)* for 

the ” tortf a touniiter lived 

oidy on g« 7 od wenMBt^w dun^fiid boite, 


because its food was so extremely scarce. 
The old English romancers invented 
another monster, ^which they called 
Bicom, as fat as the other was lean; 
but, luckily, he had for food ” good ana 
enduring husbauda” of which there is 
no lack. {See Bicoun.) 

'* O noble wyvi»s, ful of hetgb prudon'ee, 
liOt noon hunnlitie your louKiis unylo; 

Bo lat no clerk lisve esuse or ailigcu'u^ 

To write of you s story of suvh luervaylc 
As of tiriseldi's, iMoloiit end ky ndo. 

Lest Chichl'Vaclio you swoiwoin nlrontiuile." 
Chauetr; L'PiiVoye df Ohawer, v, wiOj. 

The Fimch chu'hc-face means ” tliin- 
face.” Eydgate wrote u })oom entitled 
Syeotne and Chkhernche, 


CS>lok-a>hlddy (/A)- A cliild’s uamo 
for a young chicken, and a mother’s 
word of euaoaniieut to her young child. 
“Biddy” is merely the calf of a child, 
Ud-bid-bid-bid to a chickeu. 

“Do you, swpot lltib ? l>o jiiu Irul}, I'litckii- 
blddy ? ’'—UtekfiHt: Dombey iiuil 


Chlofeen (plural chief^ts). It is quite 
a mistake to suppose “muokens” to be 
a double plural. The Anglo-Saxon 
is t'ieeny plural cicen-n. We luivo a few 
plural zorms in -cn, us ox-on, brack-oii, 
children, brethren, hosen, and eyeu; 
but of these children and breihreit are 
not the most ancient forms. “ Chick ” 
is a more contraction of chuken, 

Tbc old nhiml fociim of “child’’ arc ehild-r-^, 
iliuli’ctic chlld-er; rhtldrmi iH a Istcr form. Tins 
old pliinU forms of ’* brother" arobrufhi'it.liroi/iir, 
iirrtlire; lator loriiis arc lirrltirew aiul 0iolhrm (now 
brotlwre). . 

Children and ehiekm must always ho 
piekin*. Arc alw'ays hungry end remly 
to eat food. 

jfb count pour chickens ere they are 
hatched (Himibras). To anticipate pro¬ 
fits before they come. Ono of JEsop’s 
fables describes a market woman saying 
she would get so much for her eggs, with 
the money she would buy a goose; the 
goose iu time would biing her so much, 
with which she would buy a cow, and so 
on; but iu her excitement she kicked 
over Iicr basket, and all her eggs wore 
broken. Tlie Latins said, “ Don't sing 
your solg of triumph before you hove 
won the victory ” {anievicto'riain ean'erS 
triumphum). #*“ Don’t crow till you are 
out of the wood ” has a similar meaning. 
^ page 36, col. 2, Albsschajo 
DBBA ai.) 

purses like chickens emm home to roast, 
(See under CVBSBS.) 

Jdotker Carey’s chickens, (<S^ HoTHBk 
Oakbv.) . ^ 

* She’s no ehiekm. Ndt yofmg. The 
young child as w«31 as the,yofiiig fowl is 
called a chideen or chick. 
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Chicken of St. Nksholat ( The) . So 
the I'iedmoiitose oall the ladybird, or 
little red beetle \ir;jth spots of black, 
culled by the llusbians *' (iod’s little 
cow,” aud by the Oermaus, “ tiod's 
little horse ” sent as ^ messenger of love. 

Chloken'hearted. Cowardly. Young 
fowls are veiiiarkubly timid, aud run to 
the wing of the hen upon the slightest 
cause of alarm, 

Chlon. Miili'i' chun et hup. Rusk, 
between diiyliglit and lamp light; owl* 
light. •• 

‘'The lit SI lime In llilk iif (llRIeall, UiliiKS IS 
eilOe ilui'ii tt liiii]i, !is llie (iiiernwj folk 
.1/11. r.itudHlrn • .1 lltiluii (iirl, flmii xlM. 

Chien do Jean do Nivello (/>), 
which never cainu when it wu.s called. 
Jivm de Kivellc was tlio oldest eon of 
Je.iii II. de Moiitiiiorerioy, bora about 
11‘JIl. Ifii I'spoiiaed the cau.so of the 
Rilke of Burgundy jigaiiist the orders 
of Louis XI. and the wish of las father, 
who disiiiliorited bitn. Bouillet says; 
Jean de Nivello iHaih dovenn eu Franco 
a eaiiMO dii refua qu’il fit do ro]>c)ndro a 
I’uppcl dll son roi an objet de haino ot 
lie nie]ins; et le iieuple Ini donna le 
sunioin injiirieux de cAicti, do la le pro- 
vorbo. 

“ O't'Rl le rliit'n df .Iran iln NhtlU' 
qte mVu Ilia iiiiijiiiiis iiiiieul uu riipimllc. 

The Italians call tliis Arlotto’s dog. 

Child, at ouo time, meant a fenialo 
infant, and was the roiTclative of boy. 

“Mci'o till 's' \ hariu', a \i'n iiretty Itarne. 
A Ikij nr n I'lilhl, 1 viuidu ? ' ■ 

H'/ali r's ill. .'1. 

Child of God (.1), in the Angliean 
and C'ulluilic (.‘hnrch, iiieaiis one who 
has liet’U bajitisoil; others coiibidor the 
jthratio to mean one converted by special 
gnw'c .lud ndoittod into the holy family 
of (tod’s Church. 

“ 111 nil liiiiaiiiiii, nht’i'oiii I wa* ULiide u iiienilior 
Ilf I'hiiKl, till' I laid ef ilisl. and an uiiicritur uf 
ilu' Kinb'ilDui vf lIciiYcn."—(7ii(]('/i Cateehinm. 

Child of the Cord. So the do* 

fi^ndaiit was (allied by the judges of the 
vehivigeridit in Westphalia, because 
everyone eondemnod by tlio *tiibuuttl 
was hanged to tlio brauen of a ti'ee. 

Childe, as (Jhihie HanIJ, OhiUe of 
JilUchitde Jf'iifm, Childe Jtohnd, Chilae 
7'riitlramy Childe Arthur, etc. In all 
these coses the woid ” Childe ” i| a 
title of honour, like the iufaixte and 
iufauta of Sjiuin, lu the times of 
chivalry, the uohlc voutha who were 
ot^^idates for knighthood wore, during 
their time probation, called 

dmoijsehs^ and buckdxm, Clulde 


or infant was the term given only to the 
moet«oble. (In Anglo-Saxon, the some 
word [tvii/if] means both a child and a 
knight.) 

Childe Harold. A man sated of the 
world, who roams from place to place to 
flee from liimself. The “ childe ” h, in 
fact, Lord Byron himself, who was only 
twenty-one when he began, aud twenty- 
eigtit when ho finusheii the poem. In 
canto i. (1809), ho visited Poitugal and 
Spain; in canto ii. (1810), Turkey in 
I'^rope; in canto iii. (1816),‘ Belgium 
n*id Switzerland; and in canto iv. (1817), 
Venice, Itoinc, and Florence. * 

Children. The children in the wood. 
The nmstor of Wayhiiid Hall, Norfolk, 
on his deathbed loft a little sou, 
three years old, aud a still younger 
daughter, iiumcd Jane, to the care of 
his wife's brother. The boy was to 
have £.'{00 a year when he came of 
age, aud the girl £.i00 as a wedding 
portion; but, if the ehildreii died pre¬ 
viously, the uncle was to inherit, Aflcr 
twelve months bad elapsed, the miclo 
hired two rufliiuiB to murder Ihe two 
babes. As th(‘y went uloiig one of the 
rufliauH relented, mid killed, his fellow ; 
then, putting down the children in 
a Avood, left them. The poor babes 
gatliored blackberries to allay their 
hunger, but died during the night, and 
” Itobin Iledbi-east” covered them over 
with strawberry leaves. All things went 
ill with the cruel uncle; his sous died, 
lii.s lianis^were fired, his cattle dii^d, 
and ho himself })erisked in gaol. After 
the lapse of seven ^ears, tlie ruffian was 
taken up for higliwsy' robbery, and con¬ 
fessed the whine affair. (Pirei/: lie- 
liqiies, iii. ii. 18.) 

" Then nad he sung ‘ Tbo Children in the 'Wooil.’ 
(Ah’ hartisirouB undo, elulnod with iufHDl: 
hliHid U 

Hnw hlackberries ther plucked in deserts wild, 
And fenrlrm at the atUiering falctihm smiled ( 
Their little cerjise the rohin-redbreast Puind, 
And strewed with pious hill the lenves anmnd." 

Oein: PttutonU 17 . 

Children. Tlirec hundred and sixty- 
five at a birth.* It is said tliat the 
Countess of Hennehcrg acousod a 
of adultery Itecause ime carried i 
whereupon the oeggar prayed that the 
countess might carry as many children 
as ther» are days in the year. Accord¬ 
ing to the le^d, thu happened on 
Good Friday, 1276. All tbo males wore 
named John, and aU the femalos Eliza¬ 
beth. The countess was forty-two at 
the time. 

Children as pltorai of ♦‘child.”, {Hee 
under CmcKsn, page 2i5, col. 2.). 
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ClilletMNi. People of Chili. 

Chilian. A native of Oliili, p^ttdn- 
ing to Chili, etc. 

ChU'lasta Another 'word 

for MtUtn'arutm ; thoso who believe 
ihat Christ will return to fins earth and 
reign a tliouHand years in the midst of His 
sauLts. (Greek, e/iiUas, a thousand.) 

ChUlingluun Cattle. A breed of 
cattle {f)os tahrus') in the parkof thoXarl 
of Ta^erville, supposed to be the la-st 
reijinant pf the wild oxen of Britain. 

ChiUon^ Primner of ChiUun. Fran- 
eois; de Bonnivord, of Lunes. LcA-d 
Byron makes liira one of six brothers, 
all of whom Buffered as niartn's. The 
father and two sons died on the battle¬ 
field ; one was burnt at the stake; three 
u'cre incaT’cerabtd in tlie dungeon of 
Chillon, near the lake of Gene'va—of 
these, two died, and Fran(^ois was set 
at liborly by “the Bcarnais.” Byron 
says that Bouuivard has left traces of 
his fnf)tstei)s in the pavement of the 
dungeon. Ho was x>ut in prison for 
“republican principles” by the Duke- 
Bishop of Savoy. (1400-1570.) 

Chilmlnar' and Balheo. Two cities 
built by the Genii, acting under the 
orders of Jan ben Jan, wio governed 
the world long before the time of Adam. 
Chilininar, or the “Foi^ Pillars,” is 
•Persop'olis. These two cities were built 
as lurking idaces for the Genii to hide in. 

Chbtera Honilreds {Tke). Tliorc 
lire three, vix* Stoke, Dcsborough, and 
Bonoubom (or Btimham). .At one time 
the Chiltem Hills, between BedfoKl and 
Hertford, etc., werfl covered with beech 
trees which formed shdter for robbers; 
so u steward was appointed by the 
Crown to put down tb^ marauders 
and protect the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood fi'om depredations. 'Dio 
necessity of such watim and ward has 
long since ceased, but the ofbec remains; 
and, since 1750, when a Member of Par¬ 
liament wiidies to vacate his sent, one 
way of doing so is by ajmlying for Oic 
stewardship of the three Chiltcrn Hun- 
Jiteds. The application h^iug jgi‘aute<l, 
the Member is aavanedd td an oMc^ under 
the Croten, and his seat in the House 
is ex officio vacated. Immediate^ the 
Member has efieoted his ol^jeot, he 
resigns his office again. The is in 
the hands of the CoaneeUor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. It Wras reftiaed to a Member 
for B^ngu 1842, 

V The St ^t jardshi^ used for a eimilar 
par^wse w^ Old Bwnon ^ Sussex), 


East Heudrod (in Berks), the Manor of 
Poynings (hi Sussex), Hempholwio (in 
Yoi'kshtre), all of w'hich have dimqied 
out of use. Tho*Stewardship of the 
Manor of Northstead (in Yorks) survives 
(1894), but the Escbcatorsbixis of Munster 
ttud Ulster were alwilished in 1838. 

Tlio /jomtan Gweettv iit AiiKnst 4. IttM.imiiounml 
that thci‘'I'lmucellor of the KxchiHiiitT liaa a|i> 
IMUiiteil William Henry (rrmifell to )>c atowmil 
amt liHilifl! nf tlu'l'hiltcrii Ilumtreils in the room 
of .lolin Mnrrogh, resiBneil.'’ 

Chlntssra [kime'ra]. An illusory 
fancy, a wild, incongruous scbcinc, a 
castle iu^^e air. Homer describes the 
chiinu'ra os a uinuster with a goat’s 
body, a lion’s hcnrl, and a dragon’s tail. 
It was Ijorn in Lycia, and was slain by 
Bellerophun. (Greek, ckimahv, a sbe- 
gout.) 

Chime ia with ( To). To Im in har¬ 
mony with, to accord with, to fall in 
with. I'lu! allusion is to chiming bells. 

"Tlup* cliimort in with Mr. l>omlic)'N own lioi>o 
iiTiil hc'licf.”- Ihfknn; Ihiiulitv 

Chimney Moa8y or Hearth 
numetj. A Crown duj^ for every flro- 
iilace in a house (14 Car. ii. c. 2). Ito- 
pealod by 1 Will. & Mary, i. c. 2. 

Chimneypot Hat (A). The ordin¬ 
ary cylindrical black-silk luit, generally 
worn !iH more dressy tlian the soft felt 
hats or stiff billycocks. Called by the 
Fi'cnch ehem 'mer. 

ChlneM Gordon. General Gordon 
(afterwards killed at Khartoum), who 
succeeded in putting down the Tticping 
rebellion, which broke out in 18.51 and 
lasted fifteen years. The rebels liad 
ravaged sixteen of tlio eighteen pro¬ 
vinces, atM^ bad destroyed six hundred 
cities. In 18(51 Ward raised an army 
caUed tlie “Ever Victorious,” which 
was placed under General Gordon, and 
in 1864 the rebellion was stamped out. 

CHiingaohgook. The Tiulitui chief 
in Fenimore Cooper’s LaM of the 
Moh leans, Vath finder, Peeislayer, and 
Pioneer. Called in French Lc (Jros 
Sir pen 

Chink or Jinh. Money; so called 
liecttuso it dijiiks or jingles in the purse. 
HiuH, if a person is asked if ho has 
money, he rattles that which he has in 
his purse or pocket. 

^ “ Uttvf in Uiy imrsc." Timer. 

Chintz means spotted. The cotton 
gomls originally manufactured in the 
, East. (Persian, ehinz, spotted, stained ; 
Hindu, chmt, plur. eAint$; Sonsent, 
ekUra, vimegated,) • 
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Uhiim The mau nf C'hios. 

Homer, who lived at Chios, near the 
.^e'on Sea. Seven cities claim to lie 
bis place of birtli— • 

I "Smyriiii, BIkkImh, HhIudiih, 

Argos, Atlic'niL',"'- 

C&lp or Chips. * 

A eat'penter is kmicn hy his ekijfs. A 
man is known to be a carpenter by the 
ehips in his workshop, so the profession 
or taste of other inou may be known by 
their manners or mode of speech. Tlieie 
is a broadcloth slang as well us a cordu¬ 
roy slung; a military, naval, ^ehool, and. 
university slang. * 

A'ueh rurpenters. siuh rhips. As the 
workman, so his work will be. 

Jirothrr Chip. Pi’tiperly a brother 
car[>oiifpr, but in its extended meaning 
applied to anyone i>i tho same vwiation 
as ourselves. {Es msine Juscuv ; I’ctro- 
nius.) 

Till' ttliiji'ft niri>fi)l<'r i«, ut scji, r-oiniiiuiily 
ftdrtl'CHHOll 118 "oliii'H." 

Suratoffu chips. Potatoes sliced thin 
while raw, ana*fried crisp. iSometimes 
called chipped potatoes. 

Chip of tho Old Blook (-/). A son 
or child of tlic same stuff as his father. 
The chiji is the same wood os tho block. 
Burko applied tho words to W. Pitt. 

Chl'ron [Kt'rou]. Tlio centaur who 
tonght Achilles music, modidue, and 
hunting. Jupiter placed him in heaven 
among the stars, where ho i,s called 
Samtta'riiis (the Archer). 

Chl'ron, occordiug to Dautii, has watcli 
over tho lake of wiling blood, in tho 
seventh circle of hell. 

Chirping Cup or Glass. A morrj- 
making glass or cup of liquor. Wiho 
that mokoth glad the lioart of man, or 
makes him siiig for joy. 

“ A dm ping <'iip ■» <*>.v nmtiit song. 

And iiiy \i's]>ei liolt I8 iii.i bow t: lljng dong '" 

A I'narof ordcru ar)>i/. 

Chisel. 1 chisrUed him means, I 
cheatwl liim, or nit him out of some¬ 
thing. 

Ghltty«f)aoed. Baby-faced, l|p.n. A 
chit is a cltild or sprout. Both ehit and 
ehiittpfaoeii are terms contempt, 
(Anglo*Saxon, nth, a twig, etc.) 

Chivnliy. 

Tho paladins of Chai'lemagno were all 
scattered by the battle of Bonoesvalleei 

Tho champions of Did'eriok were all 
sssassinated at the instigation of Chriem* 
Idl'da, the bride of Ezzel, S!in| r of 
]paiui. ' 

The Knighta o^ the Bound Table 


all extirpated by the fatal battle of 
Camlun. 

Vhft'alry, The six following clauses 
may be considered almost as axioms of 
the Arthu'riim romances :~ 

(1) 'There was no braver or more nobjc 
king than Arthur, 

(2) No fairer or more faithless wife 

than Guin'iver. • 

(3) No truer pair of lovers than 'Tristan 
uiicklseulfc (or Tristram and Ysolde). 

(4) No knight more faithful than Sir 
Kaye. 

None so brave and amorous as Sir 
Lfiun'cclot. 

(6) None so virtuous as Sir Gal'.-ihhd. 

The Jlou'cr of Chiralrt/. Willi.-nn 
Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale. (Pour- 
teen th century.) 

Chivy. A chase in tho school game 
of “Prisoners’ Base ” or “Prison Bar.s.” 
Probably a gipsy word. One boy sets a 
chivv, by leaving his bar, when one 
of the opposite sido chases him, and if 
ho succeeds in toui'hing him before he 
reaches “home,” the boy touched be¬ 
comes a prisoner. 

Chivy or Chivvy. Slang for the face. 
Much suing is due to rhyme, and W'heii 
the rhyme' is a compound word the 
rhyming {mrt is sometimes dropped and 
tho otlier part remains. Thus Chivy 
[Chevy]-chase rhymes with “face,” by 
dropping “chase’’ ehivy remaiiw, and' 
becomes the accepted slang word. Sinii- 
larlv, daisies = l)ootB, thus: daisj*-roots' 
will rhyme with “ boots,and by droji- 
ping “ roots,” the rhyme, daisy remains. 
By the some process sky is the along for 
iKicket, the compound word W'hich gave 
birth to it being “sky-rocket.” “Christ¬ 
mas ” tho slang for a railway guard, as 
“Ask the Christmas,” is, of course, from 
the rhyme, ♦‘Ohristmas-card ” ; and 
“raspbeny”OTe slang for heart, is 
from the rhyme “^.rospheny-tart.” 

“ Then mine a kaock at tho Eur>‘ o' Mure [dour], 

WlilcU made luy raspbrary heat.’' 

Other examples given under their 
proper heads. 

Cailoe (Kh/ee)! The sheph^css 
loved by Ds^lmis in the paktoral romandl 
of Longiu, ennfibd Dapknis and Chtoe. 
St. Hen»*« tale ci Taut ai&l Virginia is 
founded on the exK|tBSite romance of 
Longua* 

7 Prior eaUs hfirSt Cen^vre “ Oloe." 

A. , , , 

plUlMf in Pom^s (epist. 

ii.X Lady Stlffclk, Geoi^ ti 

“Content tp M le^cieB for 
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dUBTwut The lover of 

Callir'rhoe, in Ofaa'nton’e Gheek ro- 
mauce, oaUed the Lwen of ChcerSn and 
Caflir'rhoc. (E^^hth century.) 

catoioe Spirit (A) or "Choice Spirit 
of the Age,".a gallant of the day, hieing 
one vrho deligUte to exaggerate the 
whims of fashion. 

*I£ob$onU Choice. (Sift HoBdOi^.) 

Choke. pirn of bread oltolce 

iitf, if whai 1 a(tp M not Uw. In ancient 
times a person accused of robbery hud n 

{ *ioce of Parley bread, tai which the njass 
lad been said, given him to swallow. |Iu 
l)uif it in his mouth uttering the woids 
given above, and if he could swallow it 
without beiug choked, ho was pro¬ 
nounced innocent. Tmditiou aserthes 
the death of the Earl Godwin to choking 
with a piece of brood, after this solemn 
appeal. {Si-e Cobsned.) 

Clioke<po«r. An ar^meut to which 
there is no answer. iRobbets in Hol¬ 
land at one time made use of a piece of 
iron in the shape of a pear, which they 
forced into the mouth of their victiro. 
On turning a key, a number of springs 
thrust forth points of iron in all direc¬ 
tions, so that the instrument uf torture 
could never be taken out except by 
mCtuis of the key. 

Cboker (A). A neckcloth. A ivhiUs 
•choker is a white neckcloth or neck¬ 
tie, worn in full dress, and generally 
•by waiters and clergymen. 0¥ comeo, 
the verb to ohcf^hm supplied the word. 

Chop and tOiopA ** 

Chop and ehanpe (Td). To bartei* by 
the rule of ^omb.* Boys "dhop” one 
article for another (Anglo-Saxon, eip-an, 
or eedp-im, to seH or barter). 

A mutton drop is fkmn the IPVench 
coup-er, to cut om A |dailie (diopped off. 

The fOind ehopn 'ohoaty Shifts from 
point to point suddenly. is eip-an, 
to barter or change hands. (See abwe To 
Chop ahb Obokoe.) 

“ Huw tbo Htmse ot Xiordt end STonse at Coiii- 
iiKius dioaijwd rmwl^—Tfutekeraji t The Four 
Oeurgei (Oeis'ae !.>, • 

hoipdhllem. Otwt*f^en; down in 
) month. (Site ptCmn, Chops.) 

Chop>B«»iw;j(jt). An eahEng-hoose 
where chc^ isad etSahs axeasrved. 

“John Bull.,. v<ml4 set up a c)i(^iM>usu «tt 
tbe very s>.M» of Irviag: 

voj. 1, awp. vl. p. n. 

? A Chinj^ fs called a 

Ghop-houscti^Bl^i^ a stflhip). 

Chop Ltajfri'fely ‘ ^buadywordaE 


not the council chop with the Judge.” 
(&«» Chop and CBaNos.) 

“ How now, bow n<tw, obop IohIi’ ! Wbat fs tbls t 
‘Pniud.* uBit *1 tbaifk you,' luid '1 ttoulc you 

MO»,* 

Autl y«t > nnt iiroiid.' ” 

tiliukcepeare: Rotaeo ruid Juiict, l.f. 3. 

Chopo. The fhco, is allied to the 
Latin eaput, the head; Creek 
Anglo-Saxon ecafd, the snout; iu the 
plural, the cheek's. We tfilk of a " pig’s 
chap.” 

V The Latin eap-nl gives us the word 
chan, a fellow or man: and its alliance 
with cAojiMgives us the tena " chapped ” 
bauds, etc. Evervone knows the answer 
given to the girl who romplaiued, of 
chapM'd lips: "My dear, you should 
not lot the chajw come near your lips.” 

J)ou-n i« the chops —t.e. down iu the 
mou^; m a molanclioly stutc; witli the 
mouth drawn down. (Aiiglo-Saxou, 
ecalf, the snout or jaw; Icelandic, 
kidptr,) 

Gbopa of tbe COuumeL The short 
brokeu motion of the waves, experienced 
in crossiug the English Ohauuel; also 
the place where such motion occurs. 

Chop'ine (2 s\'l.), or Chopin, A high- 
heeled shoe. 'J'he Veiietiau ladies used 
to wear " high-heeled shoes liko stilts.” 
Hamlet says of the actress, " Your lady¬ 
ship is nearer to heavou, than when 1 
saw you last, hy the ultitndo of a 
chopiiie ” (act ii. s. 2). (Spanish, vhaptn, 
a high cork shoe.) 

Cboreu'tSB [Koru'lee\. A sect of 
horBti(|8, who^ among other eiToi-s, per¬ 
sisted iu keeping the Sunday a fast. 

Ctaorliwblo Metro. Horace gives 
us a grearVariety, but the main feature 
in all is the prevalence of the chorium- 
bus (— ^ —). Specimen trouslatiuns 

of two of those metres are subjoined: 

(1) Horoee, 1 Odes,rm. 


Lydia, wjiy ««u SUufi'y, 

By tbe grant gisls, tell nu;, I friU', rutnvus I'lCe 
yuu centra? 

Oneg he wa^ Hironi; soil manly. 

Ke\ er m>en now, mii'. ut uf tail,Mars* sunnr caiiiii 
to e ter. A C. It, 


(2) The Qtifor specimen is \ Odes, xit 


-; — -- I —s—j - 

Wbeo yon. with an aimrovlntr tnilir, 

Pckise tbose delicate nrjns, dy, of TnbdddUl, 

^ Ab me! bow } 00 stir up wiy bite; 
Hc'art'iUek, that for a ijuy you sbonld furMkc me 
thus. t f£,<Ln. 


Cbowuio (2 syl.). French i^uraenta 
of tiie Baalist puny ditridg fleto- 
lotion, Joan OonertAH legdor, 
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nicknamed ehunan (owl), because he 
wjis accustomed tu warn his companions 
of danger by imitating the scretsch of 
an owJ. CoUuroiiu* was follow'ed by 
tieOrgo Cadou<lal. 

V it is an error to su])poso Chouaii to 
bo n proper name. • 

Chougbs Protected. {See pige 1J57, 
col. 1, Biniis, etc.) 

. Chouse (I syl.). To clicat out of 
something. UilVord says the interpreter 
of the 'I'urkish emhoMsy in Buglitful is 
culhsl rJiKinfi, and in itiOi) ('hiaus 
contrived to defrauil liLs government oi, 
£4,000, an enoj iiions sum at that perioil. 
li’roiii the notoriety of the swindle the 
wonl chiiiiifi or to niuuKt' was adopted. 

" lie it) lilt (•liinnH," 

lU'n ,/iiitfiiin : All i. I liiiliO. 

Chrlem*hll'da or Chrlem-hUd. A 

woman of unrivalled liennty, sister of 
(jruuther, and beloved bv Siegfricitl, tlie 
two oln'ef lieiocK of tlie Nibelungenluid. 
Sii’gfncd gives slier u talisman taken 
from (j uutner’s lady-love, and (Junther, 
in >i lit of iiiaUiusy, induces Elugen to 
iiunder low brother-in-law. < ^hriemliild 
in levenge marries Fii'/el, King of tlic 
Huns; invites tbo Nibelungs to the 
wedding feast.; and there they are a.ll 
jiiit, to till" HMord, except Hagen and 
(iiiuther, wlin are taken ]mHoiiei-s, and 
put to iloath by the bride, {tue Kbieh- 
Hiriii.) 

ChriBS^ross Row {ton- to rhyme 
with /««). The alphabet in a horn¬ 
book, winch had a cro.ss at the heginuing 
and end. 

•• riiiliisititliy is hII (lie 'in. 

And s('ieiii-(‘ iiuii<< ilii< fitsliiiin; 

Oiii in'Aiuliiiii'^ fe.iriit the ('liriHs-ernsB Row, 
d, liow (heir diiiiKliteis dasli on." 

.(mai. IN the Eaglet. 

ChriBom nr Chrism signifies pro- „ 
])erl^‘ “ tlu' white cloth ait by the 
minister at liantism on the head of the 
uewlv anointedwitlicliriain”—i.c. a com¬ 
position of oil and bairn. In the Form 
of I’rivate Da]>tiBm is this direction: 

**Then the minister shall jmt the white 
vesture, commonly called the eftisome, 
upon the child.*' The child thus bap¬ 
tised is railed a ebrisont or chrisom 
elnld. If it dies w’ithiu the month, it is 
slu'ouded in the vesture ; aud hence, in 
the bills of mortality, even to the year 
17‘id, infants t.bat died witliin the luogtth 
well! lennod chrisums. (The cloth is so 
coiled because it W’rs anointed, (ireek, 
('AiMtfiMflT, voib ehrio, to anoint.) 

" A’ nmUe K Uncr cud and wcut away an it haii^ 
Iwpu any cUrisvi^ ciiil(l,'’—A'/Miiet>yeare.‘EvHrif y., 

it* 3i 


ChriBtabel . The heroine 

of tJoleridge’s fragmentoi'y poem of that 
name.* 

Chrlatabelle IKris'/abct]. Daughter 
of a “ hounie king ” in Ireland. Slie 
fell in love with Sir Cauline (y.r.). 

Christendom [Kris'-fn-diaii] gener¬ 
ally means all Christian countries; lait 
Shakesjjcaro uses it foi hfiptism, or 
“Christian citizenship.” Thus, in Kutfj 
John, the young iiriuce sayft 

“ By my iliriKtpiidom i . 

« Ko I ww out cf vnson and kcjd rtiu'i-p, 

■ I HliiJiild Ih! weiry as lliu <laj’ a* lonv " 

• Act n. Hc^ 1 . 

Christian [idi — k]. The lu'ro of 
Jolm Biiiiyan's allegory culled The Ttl- 
fjrim'n Vrogitits. Ho flees from the 
“City of Destruction,” and joururj’s to 
Iho “ Celestial City.” Ho starts w'ith h 
heavy burden on his back, but it falls oft* 
when he stands at the foot of the cross. 

Chnstimi.' A follower of Christ. So 
called first at Antioch (Acts xi. 2()). 

MoU VhrmtUm Doctor. John t^harlicr 
de Gerson (l!i63-142f)). 

Most Chrmtiau Kinrf. The stylo of 

I. ho King of France. (1465t.) 

Pepin lo Bref "was so styled by Pope 
Stephen 111. (714-715K). 

Chnrlca la Chauve was so styled hy 
the council of Savounicres (823, 810-877). 

Louis XT. was so styled by Pope Paul 

II. (1-423, 1461-1-483). 

Since wliich time HIGO) it was univi'r- 
sally adopted in the French monaiyhy. , 

“ Ami tlion, OGauI, with gtiiidy ti'(i|ihicB idtmiod, 

' .MustClii'iinmn kiiifr,' AIhb • au muu tiHHiniiod.'' 

• C’umaoiH; hwnad, Intiik \ ii. 

Founder of Chnulian Ehqmnee. Louis 
Bordaloue, the French preacher (1632- 
1704). 

ChrlBtlaii Traditions, connected 
with natural objects. 

1. li 'mhy BernU^ mid, Fishrx. 

Tlio Ash : Orqas on the back. (6Vf 

Buiitiuq. \See Y«J.M>w-irAMMBR.) 

V The Crossbill hoa^ nothing to 
do with the Christian cross; 
the bird is so called, because its 
mandibtdb cross each other. 

Jlnddo^: The finger-marks ^ 
the Hodfloek and John Dory. 
(See Haddock, etc.) 

Ichthm, a iish. Ichihds. ) 

Pikers Mead (q.v.). 

Fiffeofts or Ihves: The Eusaians 
are averse to pigeons as a food, 
becansetho Ghost assumed 
the fornf of a dove at the 
baptism of Jeens. (Sportiuff 
Jamuuy r 1825, p.307.) 
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Rohm Redbreast: The red breast. 
{Sh Robim.) 

Stork : Tho cry of the StorJ. (*V(Cr> 
Stows.) 

Swulhw : The cry of the Swallow. 
\Sei: SWAIObOW.) 

Sn'im : Tl»e holes in the forefeet 
of Swine. (See Pros.) 

*2. The Vegetable World. 

The Avuiu* Aspen, Calvary-clover, 
Cedar also Cross), Dwarf-elder, 
Judas - ti-ee, Passion - flower, Purple 
Orcliis. -Red Anemone, Hood Selken, 
Spotted Persicaria, Thistle. • 

(*SVr these articles, and Flowers wftn 
THAmTioNS OP Christ.; 

.*}. The-Number Tlm-toen. (iVt’e Tiriu- 

Ti:nN.) 

Christiana [ch = k]. 1'ho wife 
of Christian, who started with her chil¬ 
dren and M«!rcy from the “ City of 
TJestmetinn ” long after her husband. 
Site was placed under tho guidance of 
Mr. (freat-Hoart, and went, therefore, 
in “silver slippers” along the thorny 
ro;id (Jittni/an: The I’llgrim’s Trogress, 
])firtii.). 

Christmas {Krist'nm.s). “Christ- 
nias eomes but once a year.” (Thomas 
'Tti/isrr.) 

Christmas. Slang for a railway- 
. guard. Explained miuer Cmvy (f/.r.). 

Christmas Box. A small gratuity 
•givpif to servants, etc., on Roxmg Day 
(the day afteik Christinas D^), In the 
early days or Christianity voxes were 
placed in churches for promiscuous cha¬ 
rities, and opened* on Christmas Day. 
Tho eouteivts were distiibuted next day 
by the priests, luid called the ” dole of 
the Christinas box,” or the “box money.” 
It was customary for heads of houses to 
give small sums of money to their sub- 
ordinate.s “ to put into the l>ox ” before 
mass on Christmas Day. 

.Somewhat later, apprentices carried a 
hux round to their master’s customers 
for small gratuities. The custom since 
183G has been gradually dying out. 

•oiadly the with Ohristmsa-box in hand, 

ThnntHbout the tnwn route punuuti, 

And of iiis nuuter's custeii era implores 

The yearly mite." 

CAri«Ona8. 

Christmas Carols are in cdlumomo- 
ration of tlie song of the angels to the 
shepherds at the nativity. Durand tells 
us that the hishons with the cler^ used 
to sing carols ana play games on Christ¬ 
mas Day. ^nfiETelsL raiuf, a lore^song; 
Italian, nvrefs, eto.) 


Christams Day. Transferred from 
the Gth of January to tho 2.1th of De- 
cembor by Julius 1. (3!17-:lo2). 

OM ('hristinas .lauuary Gth. 

When Gregory XIII. rofonned the 
Caleiidiu’ in 1582, he omittod tc» days; 
hut w’heu tho Nc\P Stylo was adopted in 
England in 1752, it was iieco.-mi,ry to 
cut off eleven days, which drove liack 
Jauuary 61h to Deconibcr 2-Hh of tho 
rovioiia year. So what we now call 
anuary 6th in tho Old Stjlo would bo 
Christmas Day, or DcccnibtT 25th. 

Chrlst&ias Decorations. 7'hc great 
feast of Saturn was hold in December, 
w'hcu the people decorated tho tciuploB 
with such green things as they could 
And. The Cliristian custom is the same 
tiunsferrcd to Him who was bom in 
Hothlehom on Christmas Day. Tho 
holly or lioly-lree is called Christ’s- 
tboru ill Gt^muny and Scandinavia, 
from its use iu church decorations and 
its putting forth its berries about Christ¬ 
inas time. Tho early Ciiristians gave an 
emblematic timi to the custom, referring 
to the “ righteous branch,” imd justify¬ 
ing tho custom from Isaiah lx. 16 — 
” The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee; the lir-treo, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to lujuntify the place of 
my sanctuary.” 

Christmas Treos and Majrpolos 

are remnants of tho Sciuidhiaviau Ash, 
railed Yggdrltsil', tho Tree of 'rime, 
whose roots pouetratc to heaven, Niff- 
heim and Giimungagiip (the gap of 
g.i.p.s). In Giimungaguu the frost giants 
dwell, iu Niffheim is the great serpent 
Nidhbgg ; and under this root is Hoi- 
heim, the home of tho dead. 

V We are told that tho ancient Egyj)- 
tiaiis, at the Winter Hidstice, uflcd a 
palm branch containing twelve leaves or 
shoots to symbolise tho “ i-oiriplction of 
the year.” Tho motieni cusb.)m (ximcs 
from Germany. 

Chris'tolytos [R'ris'-’to-lttes'j. A sect 
of Christians that apjjeared ui tho sixth 
ceutur^ They maintained tliat w'hcii 
Christ descended into hell. He left His 
f Old and body there, and rose only with 
His heavenly nature. 

CSirlstoplier (St.). Tho^aiit carried 
a child over a brook, and said, ” Chyldo, 
tkon hast put me in grete peryU. I 
might lierc no greater bi^rdeu.” To 
which the child answered, V Marvel 
thou nothing, for thou hast borne all tho 
world upon thee, and its sins Ukewiso,” 
This is an allegory: Christopher means 
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ChritUbearer ; the child was Christ, and 
the nv 0 %' was the river of death. 

Chroniole SmaU Baer {To). To 
note down events of no importance 
whatsoever. 

“ He w&H a wtghk, it erossticli wlgtit were . . . 
To Rucklo luulii ami rlil'onlclo aniall lie«r.” 

(fhaketpeaTe: OtlteUu,ii. 1. 

CbronlooB ox Cl^oii'loio is by 

Florence, n monk of Worcester, tlio 
earliest of our English chroniclei-s. It 
betpns from Creation, and goes down to 
1119^ in which year the author died; 
but it was continued by another hand to 
1141. Printed in 4to at London, l.'jl)2. 
Its chief value consists in its serving ns 
a key to the Saxon chronicle. 

Chronoa-hoton-thologoa [ch = kl. 

A burlesque iwraposo in Henry Carey’s 
farce, so called. Anyone who delivers 
an inflated address. 

“ AI*llt>or(iiilfl|ili(i8ciiiil)<>ruin, wliore loft n>u 
(’lironoubDlontlnilogDB ?•'- H. Catey 

Chrya'allB ^ch = k]. 'Ilio form 
which caterpillars osstime liefore they 
are converted into butterflies or moths. 
The clirysalis is also called an aure'lia, 
from the Latin ititmui, gold. Tlio 
Gxleinal covoriug of some species has a 
metallic, golden hue, but others lU'o 
green, red, black, etc. (Greek, chritsosy 

Ibo plural is either ('hrysalissa or 
chrys'aUdca (4 syl.). 

Cliryaa'or [ch — k]. Sir Artegal’s 
sword, “ that all other swords excelled.” 
{Simmr: Faerie Queene.) {Sec Swobd.) 

Cluyaippiuu Nisi Vh rys^ppmfuisset, 
Porfieus uom esset. Chrysippiis of Soli 
was a di8ci|tle of Zeno tlio Stoic, and 
Cleanthes his successor. He did for the 
Stoics wliat St. Paul did for Christianity 
— tlmt is, ho explained the system, 
sliowed by plausible reasoning its truth, 
and how it was based on a solid founda¬ 
tion. Stoioism wm founded bv Zeno, 
it is true; but if Chrysippus had not 
advocated it, the system would never 
hptvo taken root. 

O' 

Chubb {Thomas), A deistical writer 
who wrote upon miracles in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

He heard of Bloimt, of Maedei |ile,knd CliuW)." 

Cra^: 

Ghuok Foil Probably a corruptifia 
of ehocA full or choke full — i.e. full 
enough to choke one. 

Ayt was bulOln? eouie grand market; strecta. 
end Inn bad heen chokwull dunna the Snany 
htittre."—Carlyle, in PfoOOe'a /me IT. calrly{<> m. 
inetter Ixsx vti. f, rrs. 


Chukwft. The tortoise at the South 

Polo on which the earth is said to rest. 

• 

Chum. A crony, a familiar com¬ 
panion, properly a bedfellow ; a corrup¬ 
tion either of enambei'-mate or comrade. 

"To hai e a good •>tiuni in one of the i>loiifl!tntoet 
parte of a Slerehaiii IV'ner'/e, 

xli. p. 144, 

^um in with {To). To be on 
friendly terms with. (5/vi above.) 

Church. The etymology of this word 
is generally assumed to be from the 
Greek, Knriou oikon (house qf God) ; 
but this is most improbable, as the word 
exsted in all the Celtic dialects long 
before the introduction of Greek, 'No 
doubt the word means *‘a circle,” Tlio 
places of worsliip among the German 
and Celtic nations were alw'a 3 '^s circular. 
(Welsh, c/zn'A / Tvewtih, etrque ; Scotch, 
Kirk; Greek, kirk-os, etc.) Compare 
Anglo-Saxon circe, a church, with ruro/, 
a circle. 

Hiffk, Low, and Broad Church. Dr. 
South says, ” The High Ifliurch are 
those who think highly of the (Jhurch 
and lowly of themselves; the Low 
Church, those who tldok lowly of the 
(illmrch and highly of themselves ” 
(this may be epigi'ammatic, but the 
latter half is not true). Broad Church 
are those who think the Chmnh is bread 
enough for all religious parties, and 
their own views of religion are chiefly 
of a mural nature, their doctrinal views’ 
being so rounded and clastic that they 
can come into coUision with no on#. 

V By the “High Chu«ch” now are 
meant thdSe who follow the “ Oxford 
Movement ” ; the “ Low Cliurch ” party 
call themselves the “Evangelical” 
Church party. 

The Cnnroh of Latter-day Saints, The 
Mormons. 

I'he Anglican Chut eh. That branch 
of the Protestant Church which, at the 
Reformation, was adopted in Eii^and. 
It disavowed the authority of the Poiw, 
and rejected certain dogmas and rules of 
the Roman Ohurdi. 

V Since 1532 generally called the 

“Establiched ChtiSch,” because i»tab- 
lished by Act of Parli^ent. ^ 

The Catlwm &hm'ch. The Western 
Church called itself so when it separated 
from the Eastern Church. It is also 
colled tBe Ronmn Catholic Church, to 
.distinguiBh it from the AngHcan Church 
or Angiioatt Ca^^e Church, a branch 
of ^eWestscu Chisteh. 

The JSstablisAcd Ckttrch.. The State 
Church, widch, in England, is Epiico- 
paliao wad in Scotland Prest^ienan. 



Chm^-lfoer 


Olodrone 


Before the Beformation it was, in botii 
oountriesy ** Gatholie;" before tb^ntro* 
duction of Ghristiani^ it was Pa^n, 
and before that Druidism. In Tutcey 
it is Mohainraedaiusm: in Bussia the 
Greek Churuh; in Chino, India, etc., 
other systems of religion. 

To go itito the Church. To take holy 
orSers, or becojne an ordained” clergy¬ 
man. y 

Cbnroli<igoer ). One who regularly 
attends the parish cnurch. 

Churob iBVlallfle {The). Those >sho 
are known to God alone as His sons and 
clau|[hter8 by adoption and grace. {Sec 
CllUKCH VlSIBUJ.) 

“ oil, iiiaj- Ijoln thi' cUolr iii\ 

O. SUot. 

Cbnroh Militant. The Church on 
cartli means the whole body pf believers, 
who are said to be ” waging the war of 
faith” against “the world, the flesh, and 
tiie devil.” It is therefore militant, or 
in warfare. (»S^d CnuBCii TKimtPHAUT.) 


Cboroh Pordi {The) was used in 
ancient times for settling money trans¬ 
actions, paying dowries, rents, and pur¬ 
chases oi estates. Consequently, it was 
furnished with benches on both sides. 
Hence, Lord Stourtou sent to invito the 
Hdrtgills to meet him in the porch of 
Kilmin^on diurch to receive tlie £2,000 
.awarded them by the Star Chamber. 
(Lorddeltos: Tower of Zondofi.) 


• Cbnroh Triumphant {The). Those 
who are dead and gone to their rest. 
Having fough* the light euiddtriumphed. 
they btdong to the Church triumj^ani 
in heaven. {See Csdbch Miuxaitt.) 


Churob Vioiblo {The), All osten¬ 
sible CHiristians; all who profess to be 
Christians ; all who have been baptised 
and admitted into Church Communion. 
{See Chuboh IsrvzBiBzn.) 


Clinrohad* Baptised. 

To church a woman is to read the 
appointed service when a woman comes 
to church to return thanks to God for 
her “safe delivecancie'* and restored 
tlpaltlt. ' 

Olinr«linmrd«n long day 

pipe, sudi as churdiwax^tts u^ to 
smoke some half a centoiy ago when 
they met tc^ther in the padib tavern, 
aft^ they had made up their accounts 
in the vestry, or be^ elected to efflee at 
the Easter meeting. 


“Thlrtr years pivn vaeMoh tliese 
iHnm to duKrdirw)^ r 

vA oren So w^ .ioL. -- 

‘^urahwametK^lr^ 
isn,]>.sss, 


^ root 
Stjlb, 


dnurohgard Congh {A). A con¬ 
sumptive cough indicatii^ the near 
approach of death., 

ChUB'iloirit {Martin). The hero ox 
Dickens’s novel so call«l. Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit is a typo %f mean tyranny and 
sordid greed. 

Chyado'iiax. A chief Druid, whose 
tomb, with a Greek inscription, was dis¬ 
covered near Dijon in l.'>98. 

Cl«d6muit (French). Former, of 
times gong by. As Ci-derant qocri'tm ’— 
i.e, once la governor, but no lou^r so. 
Ci-devant phthmphers moons philoso¬ 
phers of former days. 

*' The R|>ii(>lhtrl(in of itiisir(>«ii put her In nihtdof 
her ei-di'Miut Bhlgsilslilii."—./ttne Porter; Thmtr 
doMj* <■/ )V«r«((U‘, f'luiii. XXI. 

Clo'oro. So called from the Xatin, 
cicer (a wart or vetch). Plutarch says 
“ a flat excrescence on tlie tip of his nose 
gave him this name.” His real name 
was (Tullius) TuUy. 

La Bouche do .VicertM. PhiUppe Pot, 
prime minister cd Louis XI. (1428- 
1494.) 

The Cieero of France. Jean Baptiste 
Massillon (160.^-1742.) 

The Ctrero of Oetmtany. Johann HI., 
elector of Brandenburg. (14/)5'1490.) 

The Cicero of the British Senate. 
George Canning (1770-1827.) 

The British Cicero, William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatliam {1708-17/8.) 

The Christian Cicero. Lucius Cuilius 
Lactantius, a Christian father, who died 
330. 

The Oertnan Cicero. Johaim Sturtn, 
printer and scholar. (1.507-1589.) 


Cieoro^o (4 syl.). A guide to {loint 
out objects of interest to strangers. So 
called in the same way os Paul weis 
called by the men of Lystm “Mercu^- 
riua, becaufe he was the chief speaker ’* 
(Actsxiv. 12), Cicero was the speaker 
of speakers at Borne; and certainly, in a 
party of sight-seers, the guide is “the 
duet speaker.” It is no compliment to 
the gr^t orator to call the gho paiterer 
of a snow-place a Cicero; but we must 
not throw stonai at our Italian neigh¬ 
bours, as w0 have c^ferrod simi)^ 
honour on our great epic poet in chai^ 
ing “ Grub Street” into “ Milton StreetT” 
V Pronounce chtoh-e-ro'ny, 

^Bverjr silt) and lorjuadou* IHrelfnfr who shows 
Stransetrs slioat their titMinre-MUetles, ralaiees, 
and ruins is enUed fin ttabrj » or a 

cTcero."—IVriMrSj On m Studs Of mnrds, leotam 

p. S 8 , 

? In England, generally oalled '*a 
guide.’* * 



Cloiabed 


Ointei* 


SS4 


Clolsbe'o \rh«-chiz-bce'~n\. Aflanpler 
about wtnneu; tho pvofosBe<i gallant of 
a iiiaiTiod voiriau. jAlso tlie knot of 
silk or ribbon wbioh is atlachod to fans, 
walking-sticks, umbrollas, otc. Vicn- 
Orimii, the prnrtia^ of (biiigling about 
women. 

Cicle'nlas or VtjUr’uim. Meromy. 
So callod from mount t!ylle'ut;, in J'elo- 
poniio'suB, wliore lot was lK>ni. 

Clcntlk In Lai in ru-iitn itk^uih tbn 
lengtli of a roivl n|) to tbn knot, sunh as 
till) intL’rnodoH nuulu into a Tan-pipe. 
Honco Virgil (AW. ii. 30) describes a 
Pan-pipo JiH “ sfplt'tn eumpavtu vicCttts 
Jistulfi. It is called (Jow-bann, because 
j’owH iK>t unfrcijunutly eat it, but !i.ro 
killed by it. It is ono of the most poi- 
Houoiis i»f plants, anti somt' think it made 
the fatal draught given to Socrates. 

“Htciit cicutii houniii est, hic fii util' 

Minim.”' 

" yiiio piilcniiii uiKiiiinii suns ONiMri-'air t’lcutic” 

Jlor^i'f: It. .‘i.!. 

Cld. Arabic for lord. Don lioderi'go 
Laynoz, Ruy Diaz (sr»n of Diaz), Count 
of Jfivar'. He was ealleil “ inin rid rl 
rninfHddv)’," my lortl tbo ebampion (lOLla- 
10(10), (’orruption of Said. 

The ('id's hfirsr, Babie'ca. (U or ■! 
»yb). (iSVr HoiiRTi.) 

The ('id's Hintrd. Cola'du. The sword 
taken by the (^id Hoderi'go from Kitig 
Bnrarw'aa called Tizo'na. (.Vc/' Swoitn.) 

The Vortfigtirsv ('id. Nnnez Alva'rez 
Perei-'ra, general diplomatist. (KIGO- 
H.'ll.) 

Cld Hamet Bonengoli. The sn]>- 
posititions aiitlmr of (^mrofr's Ad- 
rrntuirs. 


Ciffog^e (Freneh). A sttuk. Contr 
dr In riffof/ur. An old wife’s tale; silly 
tittle-tattle. “ On anifr drs rdiosrs luer- 
rnHrmu's dc hi ni/ntfur" ^^'Oiiderfiil 
stories are told of the sttu'k). 'Jliis, no 
doubt, refers to the numerous Swedish 


legends of the stork, one of w'hieh is that 
its veiy name i.s derived tmin a stork 
flying round the eross of Christ, crying, 
Hfurha! tSfi/rha! (strengthen, strengthen, 
or- beai' up\ aiicl ns tlie stork has no 
voieb at ail, the legend tVi'toinl}' is a 
*\p)Ute tic h ciijoffiic," or old wil'e’a 
fonle. 


" .fiil'iwla'iuh''m’eu III* ci'u.ve iiue tout w utio 
j ni I'ni'uurii' jimni'a inesi'iit lie tuisse liuar 
rimtes ae la cuiiipia'. ou do mn ii.oro roio.”—le 
Ihmiiiit I'la 


Cillaros. (Alv ^osse.) 

Bo«Tpfcdrug. Tbostrait 


Cimmerian Darkneea Homer 
(possibly from some story as to the 
Aititic night) supposes the Cimmerians 
to dwell in a land “beyond the ocean- 
Btreum,” where the sun never shone. 
(^Odps.y xi. 14.) 

“ 111 dark riinaieriiiD ilewi t i-i ei du rh." 

Milloii. L'AlU(iio. 

Cinoho'na or Qitininr. So nuniM 
from till* wife of the Conte'del Chinelion, 
viceroy of I’eru, whence the bark was 
first sent to ISui-opc in IGIO. Linmeus 
erroneously named it Cinchona for Chiu- 
chAim. (Ser l^umriAN BAnte.) 

Silnolnna'tns, the Koman, wasplnugli- 
hig his field, when ho wan saluted as 
Ihclator. After he had coiupieicd tho 
Volsci and delivered his country from 
danger, he laid down his ofKee and re- 
tnrnoil to his ]»Iongh. 

“ And i'i)u'iuiiul.ita,:iMfiil fruiii Mu> iiloui-'li." 

Thoiiii-iiii: M iiili 1, !>\: 

The (hucinmtm of the Amruuns. 
(ii’orge Washington (i73‘2-17(»0). 

Clndereria Uvttlecindrrfirl]. Hero¬ 
ine of a fairy talc. She is the drudge of 
the liouse, dirty with houseivork, ivhilo 
lier older sisters go to fine balls. At 
lengtli a fairy eualilrs her to go to tho 

{ iriiice's bull; the prince fulls in love with 
ler, and she is tliscovere’d by means of a 
glass slipper wliich she diop.s, and which 
will tit no foot but lier own. 

'I'be///irA.v Blijiper is a mi.stranslalion of ’ 
paulonjlr eu rotr (a fur slijiper), not. rn 
virrr.' {It. C. Prrrunil: (’onfrsdrfiTs)' 
Cinque Cento. An epithet afiplied 
to art between LiOU-lfiOO; eallcd in 
Frauen Jlrfiuissnurr, and in Fiiiglund 
J-dizuludlnau It Wiisf the revival of tlie 
eluHsicul or aiitiq^uo, but ia geuerally 
Huderatood as a derogatory term, imply¬ 
ing debased or inferior art. The great 
schools of art closed with lAOO. 'Jiio 
“immortal five” great painters were 
nil horn in the previous century: viz. 
Leoimido da Vinci, born I bVJ; Miclml 
Angelo, 1474; Titian, 1477; Eaphael, 
M80: and Coireggio, 1-194. (.'mifuc 
('ruLo is the Italian for 500, omitting tbo 
ihonmndzzumt eUh^ue cento. 

Cinque Origmally tlm 

five seaports; jHastings, Sandwich, 
Dover, llomney, aud Hytlte, Subse- 
quently ')ymchel8ea and Bye were added. 

Clater (^). The framing erected 
between piers to bold up the stones of 
au arch during the making thereof. 

"Certain crude tietiefs may lie needful iu the 
infancy iif n natiuU, httt a-beii the nrrli ia mntle, 
when the iMtetlig^ce is tully de\«hii>«d, the 
cinier is thrown down and trntb stABthi uiuuih 
iHined."—it J), Patmtt, 
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Oipbor. Dr. Whewell’s riddle ie— 

‘ A lieadl«ss man liftd ft letur <o> to write, * 

He wUt) read it inc«(rAt) Iwd l»Kt hie eight); 

The duinti raiieated it inauoM) word for word. 

And deaf wae the man who Iletenedand lieurd 

Cir'oe (2 ftyl.)> A eiorcerees. She 
lived in the island of iEroa. When 
Ulysses landed there, Circe turned his 
cuniponiuiiH iijto swine, but Ulysses 
n'sisted this metamorphose by virtut of 
a herb culled ftio/y, given him by Mer- 
curj'. 

• • “ Who knows not Oircp, 

The ilAiigUtor of the Hun, whose clutrini‘<l cu]>« 

Wliocver utsted lost hia uhriglit bUiiih', _ 

Aii4 ilownwiinl foil inio a groxelliug evviiic ?*'* 
Milton; floMlM,CO—fi3. 

Circle of Ul'lca. A white niinbow 
nr liiniiaoiis ring soniotimos seen in 
Alpine regions op^iosite the sun in foggy 
weatlicr. 

Circuit. The journey made throngli 
the counties of Great Britain by the 
judges twice u year. Tliere are six cir- 
euits in Eiiglaud, two in Wales, and 
three in SentLand. Those in England 
arc called the Home, Norfolk, MioJand, 
Oxfoid, Western, and Northern; tliose 
of Wales, the North and South circuits; 
and those of Scotland, the" Southern, 
Western, and Northern. 

Circumbendibus {A), lie took a 
circumhmdtbm, i.e. he went round about 
and round about Iwlore coming to the 
]ioiut. 

." esrlakiiig nf wliut Boholars citll the i)enj[>lim»- 
tle and amlm'fttory, and thn vulgar (he cirriuii- 
licndihiiH "--s’u W^Srolt: irftivihy.cluii). xxi\, 

CiroumooU'lans. A eedt of the 
African Don'atists in the fourth century; 
BO called because thejf rambled from town 
to tow'n to redress grievances, forgive 
debts, manumit slaves, and set them¬ 
selves up as the oracles of right and 
wrong. (Latin, eiremn^eellu, to boat 
about.) 

Circumcised Brethren (in Utirfi- 
hrtui). Thev were Prynno, Bertie or 
Burton, ana Bastwick, who lost tlicir 
ears and had their noses slit for lam¬ 
pooning Heuriottu Marifi and the bishops. 

Ulronmloen'tlon A term 

applied in ridicule to' cair public olhccs, 
b^use each perjou tries to shuffle off 
every act to some one else; and before 
anything is done it has to pass fttrough 
80 many departments, that every Hy is 
omshed on a wheel. The term was 
invented by Ohodes Dickens, and ap¬ 
pears in JUith Dmit, 

* Cirto4te|^ 0 t carari^ Soot. An 
eoclaaifwtilntt due» pakl chiefly in cora^ 


City 

in the reign of Canute, etc., on St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Day. 

Ciat (Greek A'isRl, Latin ashr}. A 
cheat or box. Generally used as a 
coflor for the remains of the dead, ’llio 
Gn*ek and KomnnUist was a deep cylin¬ 
drical basket made of wickerwork, like 
a lady’s work-lsisket. The buuket into 
which voters Citst theif tablets was ciilled 
a “cist; ” but the mystio oust used in 
the rites of Ccrea was latterly made of 
bronxo. 

ClBt Ul^ (A). An um for tlie ashes 
of those buried in cists. 

Clator'cloiia. A religious order, so 
culled from the inonasttyry of CiBter'cium, 
nwir'Dijoii, in France, Tim abbey of 
('isteroium or Citeaux was fouinlrd by 
Itola'rt, abbot of Moltlme, in Burgmuly, 
at the close of the eleventh ctmtury. 

Ci1;^el (.'/), in fortifieation, a RinaU 
strung foit, constructed either within 
the place fortifM, or flli the most, iu- 
uccessible spot oflts general outline ; to 
give r^uge for the giuTlsoti, that it may 
})rolnug the defence after the place has 
. liilluii, or to hold out for the host terms 
I of capitulation. Citadels gciU'rally com- 
iiumu the interior of the place, and are 
useful, therefore, for ovcjrawing a popu¬ 
lation which might otherwise strive to 
shorten a siege. (French, ' ; 

Italian, ntadelUi^ a little city.) 

CltiUB. 

CiUcK tif Itffn<(e. Moses, at the com¬ 
mand of God, set apart, t,h^^^o cities on 
the cast of Jordan, and Joshua riddt'd 
three others on the west, wliithfsr ony 

i iersou plight flee for refuge who hail 
cillcd a human creature inadvertently. 
The three on the east of .Iordan were 
Bozer, liamoth, and '^lolan : the, three on 
the west were Hebron, iShcclumi, and 
Kedosh. (Dent. iv. iJ; Josh. xx. 1-8.) 

I'he atm of the riant. Budom and 
Gomorrah. 

“ Altrsitt <1 wrllerl in tlie IiiidI of ('Htnuin, niitl Lot 
(iWKltod in llie i-iiir'H nf ilie iilnln. iiiid ritclied biS 
irni Sottnui." -llcti. xiii. IL*. 

The Seven OUm. Eg^d. JeruBalem, 
Babylon, Atliens, Tlonic, Constantinople, 
and either Loudon for commerce, 
Paris for beauty. {See PjE.vrAro|is.) ^ 

Clthran King (T/rc). Louis Philtppu 
of'France. So culled Ixscausc lie wals , 
elected king by the citizens of Paria 
(Bom 1773, reigned 1^0-1818, died 
j850.) ' , 

City (A)f strictly i^ieaking is ft hrae 
town with a corporation ohd cathedral; 
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but any large town is so called in 
ordinary sp^ch. In the Bible it means 
a town naviug woU^and gates. 

" TUp eldest son of Uie flrat man [<’uiuj inuUted 
R olty (Oen. Iv. 17)—not, of vuiirse, a Uinevoli or a 
HatiyUm, tint still a e.\ty.''~Sawtin»on; Origtn of 
KaXvmt, iiart I. cltajp. I. ii.t’O. 

City College (7V«). Newgate. The 
wit is now a thing of the past. 

City of Bolla {The'). Strasburg. 

"lie Wits n atmsTmrfflier, and in that city of 
hells had heon a inedirat vracrfllouer."—ilfainis 
iZefct: The Sculp lluntcro, oliap. nt). 

City of Derld {Thi)\ Jeimsalom. 
So called in compliment to King David. 
(2 Sum. V. 7, y.) 

City of Dostmotlon {The), This 
world, or rather, the world of the uu- 
(’.ouveitod. Buuyan makes Christian 
iioe from the “ City of Dostruction and 
journey to the “Celestial City,” by 
which he allegorises the “walk of a 
Christian ” from conversion to death. 

City of Qod! {TheJ, The church or 
whole hody of believers; the kingdom 
of Jesus (Christ, in contradlstmction to 
the city of the World, called by John 
Bunyuu the City of Destmetiou, The 
ihmse is that of St. Augustine ; one of 
lis chief works bearing that title, or 
rather J)e Ciritatc Dei. 

City of Lantorna (Tht^. A suppo¬ 
sititious city in Luciau’s Veree Uieton<e, 
situate somewhere beyond the zodiac. 
{Sec liANrEBSr-LAND.) 

City of Palaoea {The). Agripm, in 
the reign of Aufmstus, converted Borne 
from “ a city of brick huts to one of 
marble palaces.” {Of. Suetonius.) 

Calcutta is oalleu the “ City of Pal¬ 
aces.” Modem Paris well deserves the 
compliment of being so called. 

City of Roftigo {Thi). .Meditia, in 
Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecca. 
He entered the city, not as a fugitive, 
but iu trinmjili, A.n. 622. {^e under 
Cities op Eepuoe, page 265.) ^ 

City of St. aUeliaol Bum- 

fiios, of which city St. ^chael is the 
patron saint, 

City of Sainto. Montreal, in Can¬ 
ada, is so named because all the streets 
are named after sainta. 0 

" Mr. Oca MsnJn ., . said liccaniefronl CUont- 
mlj ft city ef saints, whero »n tbe streeUwerd 
imnwd After Sft)nts.’'-v'!c.JMtar sntmpftt, aeptember 

City of 

Jenualem. 


le Qroat Xlag 

^aa. JdviCiTMjUfc r. 8$.) 


City of tiM flomm HflUi {The). 
Home, bnilt on seven hails (Z/V^s septa- 
coll%s)s The bills are tbe Aventine, 
Cselion, C^itdliuev Esquiline, Pal&tiiie, 
Quirlnu, and YiminaL 

The AVKSTINR Hmi wsa given to the peopU. 
U WPS deemed onluclu'i hecause liere Keinus whs 
slsin, 11 tnis Rise caUeo " Oollis Diftum," from the 
Teniide of buna which stood there. 

TlieO.ei.tAS llit.%was giveiuo Cs'lius Viiicniia, 
the TuBcaii, who came to Uic Itelp ul the Itomans 
in tSie Sfthlue war. 

The OAeri'OMSs Him. or “ Mtms Turptfias,' 
also called "Mona Satiirni," on whli-h stoudthe 
great castle or capitol of Rome. It contained iho 
Temple of Jupiter CaidtoilDns. 

'-The SsQUiMN's Him. was given hy Augiiatim 
tr» Meconias, who huilc thereou a iimgnltlceiit 
mansion. 

The rAi.ATTXS Bu.T. was the largeet of tlie 
seven. Hero Ituimilue held bis conn, w hence the 
word “ imlace” {paUaiuvO. 

TheQuiuiVAii Bi.hh was where the Quireeor 
Cur^B settled. It was also called ‘‘CalMiliiim,'’ 
from two irarhle itatneB of a horse, one of which 
was the work of Phidias, tlie other of PrasitelSH. 

The ViMiNAi. Hill was bo called from the 
number of osiers (vimlNMd which grew there. It 
contained the Temple of Jupitei tidulSIib. 

City of tlw Sna {The). A romance 
by Campanell^ similar to tlie JtepuhUe 
of Plato, Utopia of SirlTiomas More, and 
.At/antis of iLcttd Bacon (1568-1639).' 

City of tbo ViOlot Crown. Athens 
is BO called by AristophanSs {lotrr€<i>ii>at 
— £quitcs, 1 323 and 1329; and ylc^nr- 
nians, 637). Macaulay refers to Athens 
as the “violet-crowned city.” Ion (a 
violet) was a representative king of 
Athens, whose four sons gave names to 
the four Athenian dosses ; and Greece, 
iu Asia Minor, was called Ionia. Athens 
was the dty of “ Ion crowned its king ” 
or “ of tii^, Violet crown^.” Similai'ly 
Paris is the “ city of liliee ”—t.e. fleurs- 
do-lttce or Louis-floyrers. 

V I do not Uicu that Athens was 
called io9ri0P6t from “ the purple hue 
which Hymettos assumed in the evening 
sky.” 

Civic Crown. {See under Crown.) 

Civil Idat. Now appUed to expenses 
voted annually by Parliament to pay 
the pexsonid expenses of the Sovereign, 
the household expenses, and the pensions 
awarded £<^d bounty; but before 
the rei^ of William Hi. it qmbraeod 
all theheadst^^ulSic expenditure, ex¬ 
cept those ^ ssmf. and navy. 

Civil llaclatrnto (A). A civic or 
tRunidjEol nu^riante, as distinguisbed 
from eoohisiasncal anthdrity. 

omi too (Tht), 

to cover the eiqpeaasea of the diiHcinatiu 
lar n h i fa l tot e^ vhe 
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collection of the revenue, and other ex- 
peusee neither pertaining to theJSove- 
leign, the army, nor the navy. 

CItU War. War between citizens 
(eiriles). In English history the term is 
applied to the war betwemi Charles I. 
and his Parliament; but the War of the 
Hed and White Boses was a civil war. 
In America thb War of Secession (1861- 
1865) was u civil war. • 

Clvle SenuuiBa Sum. This single 
plca'suiRced to arrest SErbitiary condem¬ 
nation, bonds, and scourging. Heniib, 
when the centurion commanded Paul '^o 
be examined by scourging,*' he ▼irtnally 
pleaded “ Civis Bomfinus sum’*; and 
asked, Is it lawful for you to scourge a 
Boinau citizen, and uneondenmed f ” (1) 
Xo Boman citizen could be condemned 
unheard; (2) by the Yaleriuu Law he 
could not be bound; (3) by the Sempro- 
iiian Law it was forbidden to scourge him, 
or to beat him with rods, aim 

Acts xvi. 37, etc.) 


ClTitas Bella. Ajmlitical and philo¬ 
sophical romance by Thomas Companella 
no68-1639), bom at Stillo, or Stilo, iu 
Italy. This romance is a kind of Utopia, 
formed on the model of Plato's JiepnoUc. 
His society is a sort of convent-life 
established on the principles of a theo- 
,cratic communism. 

Clabber Napper^s Bele. Near 
‘Gravesend; said to be named after a free¬ 
booter ; but nipre likely the Cpltic Caci'- 
ber Varber (water-town lower camp). 

Clack mab. A dish or basin with 
a movable li^ Borne two or three 
centuries ago beggars used to proclaim 
their want by daoking the fid of a 
wooden dish. 

“ CiLu you think I get my living hy a bell and 
clack-diah ? 

“ .... How's tliat ? 

“ W liy, begging, air.” Jimilp ttf tow dSOB). 


Claft. An Egyptian head-dress with 
long lappets pendent on the shoulders, 
as m tiie statue of Anenophis HI. 

^Clalebe-bar'yalu At Fort Van¬ 
couver the mediuxn Of Bat^rcourse is a 
nuxture of Canadiaa-Frei;^, Eimlish, 
Indian, and Qbin^, An Rnglishman 
goes by the name qf a cor¬ 
ruption of King an Ammican 

is called Boston: and :we ordinary salu¬ 
tation is clak'‘M‘‘h4irftds: ..’Ihia is ex¬ 
plained by tile fhet tint tifo Indians, 
nequenify heailug a < nhmed 

aed w 'emnnanums, 

axe this 


Clark 
«< Clark, hi 
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to he the correct English form of soluta- 
rion. (Toglot': Words and J^aces.) 

Clam. (See Cvobr as a Ciau.) 

ClaiMuutlael (2%<|). Anlrislt Feuiau 
orgonisatton founded in Philadelphia in 
1870, and known ifl secret as the "United 
Brotherhood’*; its avowedoldectbdog 
to secure " tlio complete and absolute 
independence of Ireland from Great 
Britain, and the complete severance of 
all political connection between the two 
countries, to be effected by luiceosing 
preparation for ai'med iusurrection in 
Irefond.” (See Uynahitk Satukday.) 

In ims Alexander Siilliiaii whm eteetrd une 
uf thu three IieadM of tills cliih, to wlih-li Is ilii<- 
the dynamite oiitmgeM in liondoii (Jaiiiinn, iwtO, 
and rbe dtwign to niiirder tliv (juecn’a nilnlatei a. 

Clap-trap. Something introduced 
win applause; something really worth¬ 
less, but sure to take with tlie ground¬ 
lings. A trap to catch applause. 

Clapper. A plunk bridge over a 
stream : a foivy-gato. eA roohug-board 
is called a clap-board. 

” A little luw and luneaoiue ahed, 

With n roof of flnu-lioards overUend.” 

Alice Cary: Settlers' ChristmaB Hir. 

Probably a corruption of clatli-bonrd, 
a covering board, from Anglo-Saxon, 
clath^ a covering, whence our clothes. 

V Boai’ds for making casks are also 
called "clap-boards.” 

Clapperclaw. To jangle and claw 
each other about. (Butch and Oennaii, 
Mappen, to strike, clatter.) 

“ Now they ere clapper-cInwinK one another; 
I'll go look on.”—ShiikeBpeure: 'J’raUn».aua Chh- 
slda, V, 4, 

? A clapper-claw is a back-soratchcr. 

€elmv^Vt - tiadgeena. Al>ram-men 
(g.v.). The either is the tongue of u 
bell, and iu cant language the human 
"tongue.” Dudgeon is a slang word 
for a beggffr. 

Clapping the Frayer Beeke, or 

stonming the feet, in the Boman Cath¬ 
olic Church, on Good Friday, is designed 
to signify the abandonment of our 
Savioiw by His disciples. This is done 
when twmvQ of the thirteen burning 
candles are Put out. The noise comes 
from within the choir. 

Clagne: daqueiira. Ai^lause by 

a clapping the hands; persons paid for 
^ BO. M. Sauton, in 1820, estab* 
in Paris an office to ensure the 
success of dramatic moces. sHe was the 
• first to organise the Parisian c'iaqve. The 
manager sends an order to his office for 
any number of ckqueurs; sometiihes for 
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i300, or cvciU more, llie class is divided 
into cammitiaai> ea, tliose who commit tho 
pieces to memory and are noisy in 
pointing out its ilicrits; rtew% who 
laugh at tho puns and jokes ; plmrcurs, 
chiefly women, who ore to hold their 
Iiocket-huudkcrchiot;. to their eyes at 
the moving parts; chatomllcnra, who 
are to keep tJie audience in good humour; 
and bmeura^ who are to cry {biti) encore, 
'i'he Komans had thoii* Laudicanii {q.v.). 

Claras (Stock Exchange term). The 
Chatham, London, and Dover liuilway 
Ordinary Stock (C.L.R.S.). •• 

Clare (67.). A i-oligious order of 
women, the second tliut St. Francis in- 
stitutecl. It was founded in 121<i, and 
took its name from its first abbess. 

Clareaoeux Klng«of-Anns. One of 

the two provincial heralds, with juris¬ 
diction over tlio southoni provinces. Tho 
name was taken in honour of the Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward III. 
The herald of tlie northern provinces is 
called Noitov King-of-Anns. 

V Garter-King-of-Anns, also “Prin- 
eilial Kiug-of-Anns,” has to attend on 
Knights of the Garter, nud arrange 
whatever is required in connectiem with 
these knights. There is a Buth King- 
of-Anns, nut a member of the college, 
to atteml on Knights of tho Bath. 

Clarendon. 'I'be CvmtitvHma rf 
Clttrnidov. Laws made by a general 
comicil of nobles and prelates, Held at 
Clai'endon, in Wiltshire, in 1164, to 
check the power of tho Church, and 
restrain the prerogatives of ecclesiastics. 
These famous ordinances, sixteen in 
number, deflue the limits of tho patron¬ 
age and jurisdiction of tho Pope mthose 
lealnis. 

Clarandon ^rpe. The black letters 
wiiich head these articles ar^ so called. 

Claret, llic wiiio so c-ollod dues not 
receive its name from its colour, but the 
colour so called receives its name from 
the wine. The word means clarifl^ 
viiw. {rtmim elnre’tmu'), Wha^we call 
hlpiiocnw was called elatVinm, made of 
Wine uml hon(«v clarifted. 

• 

ClMOt. Blood. To broach Oie's claret. 
To give one a bloody nose; so called 
from tho chiret coloiu’. 

Claret Cup. A drink made of claifet, 
brandy, lemon, borage, sugar, ice, and 
carbonated water. 

Claret Jug (t^w?’#). One’s nose* 
{See aborr, Claret.) 

2'o tap oHc'u claret juf. To give one a 


bloody nose. Tap ” is meant fi t a 
pun—to broach and to knock. 

Claeelo Baces {The). The five chief 
horse-races in England, viz. the 2,000 
and 1,000 guinea races for two-year-olds, 
run at Newmarket, the Derby for fillies 
and colts, the Oaks for fillies only, and 
the St. Leger. 

ClaMdoe. The best, authors, ^e 
Bqmans were divided by Ser'vius into 
six classes. Any citizen who belonged 
to the highest class was called class'ints, 
all the rest were said to be ittfra clAasem. 
STi’om this the beet authors were termed 
flasa'ici aucto'res (classic autkoi*s)f i.c. 
authors of the best or first class, llie 
high esteem in w’hich Greek and Latin 
were held at the revival of letters ob¬ 
tained for these authors the name of 
classic, emphatically; and when other 
first-rate works are intended some ilis- 
tinctivenome is added, ns tho English, 
French, Spanish, etc.*, classics. 

Claude Lorraine {i.c. of Lon-aine). 
Tliis iucoiToct form is generally used in 
English for the name of Claude lo 
Lomiin, or Claude Gel6o, the French 
landscape painter, bom at the Chateau- 
de-Chamage, in Lorraine. (1600-1682.) 

Jlie ficotch Clamle. lliomus of Dud- 
dingston (near Edinburgh). 

Claus {Santa). {See Santa Claus.) 

Clause. Letter-dame, a close lettei; 
sealed with the royal signet or privy- 
seal ; in opposition to lettcrs^teni, 
which are left open, the seal being 
attached simply as of legal form. 
(“Clause, ’ Latin claums, shut, closed. 
‘‘Patent,” "Laimpatens, open.) 

Clause Roue C^totHli rlausi). Close 
Bolls. {See Close Bolls.) 

" rinuBc Rulls contain ail such matters of recf ird 
ns wm* ('oiiiinittea to close writs. These Uollsare 
jirescrved in the Tover."—Jacob: Jmv J^ietionarn. 

Clavle. Hunting of the Ctapie on New- 

S ear's eve (old style) in tho villaTO of 
lurghead, on the southern shore ox the 
Moray Fritii. The clavie is a sort of 
bonfire made of casks split up. One of 
the casks is split into two parte of differ¬ 
ent sizes, and aif important iten of the 
ceremony is j|p join these parte toother 
vrith a huge naif made for the purpose. 
Whence the name elarut (L^tin), a nail. 
Chambers, who in his Hook of iJays (vol. 
ii. p. 7u9) minutely describes the cere¬ 
mony, suggests that it is a relic of Druid 
wormip, hut it seems to me to be con¬ 
nected with the Boinan ceremony ob¬ 
served on the 13th Swtemher, and called 
the clmtu anndHs. The two divisione of 
the cask, I think, lyrmbolise the old and 
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the iievr year, which arc ioined together 
by a nail. The two parts are ungual, 
because the i»rfc of the new year joined 
on to the old is very small in comparison. 

Clavlle'no. Tlie wooden horse on 
which Don Quixote got astride, in order 
to disendiant tbo Infanta Antonoma’sia 
and, her husband, who were shut in 
the tomb of Qivieu Magun'cia, of Cfiui- 
day'a. It was the very horse on which 
Peter of Provouce carried off tho fair 
Magalo'na; it was constructed bV Mer¬ 
lin, ai^d Was governed by a wooden pin 
in the forehead. (The word ineanj 
irowien Peff.) {Don Quixote, part ii. 
book 3, chaps. 4, 5.) {See CaxstnicAN,) 

Claw niouQs the foot of an animal 
armed with claws; a hand. To elmv is 
to liiy one’s hands a|)ou thiu^. It also 
means to tickle w'ith the hand; hence to 
please or flatter, puff or praise. ,,/Aiig\o- 
Shxoii, rlmoit, a claw, with tho verb cwic- 
ian, to claw.) 

Cfau' me aud / will claw thee, means, 
“ praise me, and I will praise you,” or. 
scratch my back, and 1 will do the same 
for you. 

“ “ liiiugli w ln*ii 1 am merry, and rlaw no man in 
Ills Liiiimmr."- Shakeupenre: Muth Aan,«tc., .i. 3. 

Claw-baoks. Flatterers. Bishop 
.Jewel speaks of “the Pope’s claw- 
backs.l’ {Sec above, and CLiippsBCLaws.) 

.Clay'more or Glaymm-e (2 syl.) is 
the Celtic fflmf (a bent sword), Gaelic 
(tfiidhe(vnh\s. sword), and m6r (gi’eat), 
(See Mobolay.) 

“ \ told clieo^ow the ^nuthroM fell 
li('tu>utli til*' liroad clHyiinire.” * 

A i/tiiun; JUrfentUm of ataun 3. 

Cloan. Free from*hhune or fault. 

“ Ye are clean, hut not all."—J«>hn xiil. 10. 

Biu.. To »how a clean hill of health, 
(.SV page 13.5, col 1. BllJ. OF ifsAlTH.) 

Bbeast. To make a clean breast or 
Make a clean breast of it. To make a 
full and unreserved confession. 

Hakds. I'o have clean haftds. To be 
quite clear of some stated evil Hence 
‘■clean-handed.” 

To keejs the hands clean. Not to lie 
inwived m wrong-doing. 

Hbabt. To have a heart. A 
righteous spirit. 

“ Creste in me a clean heart, and renew a -riffbt 
spirit within me."—Psalm If. lo. ^ 

Hesu. To show a clean pair ofhee^s. 
To make one’s escape, to run awey. 
Here ” clean ” means fi^ from ohsUnio- 
tion. 

" The Maroons were mnawajr slaves' who had 
.... shown their tynAts s clsaii pair of heels *' 

—Balo, 


Lifb. To live a clean life. Blameless 
and uudeftled. 

Tobqvb. a clean tongue. Not abusive, 
not profane, not foui. 

deftB {To), 

Clean away ! Scigib on, go on oleau- 
ing, etc. 

To clean down. To sweep down, to 
SwUl down. 

To clean out. To purify, to make 
tidy. Also, to win another’s money till 
his pocket is quite empty. 

To clean ^p. To wash up, to put in 
order. * 

V Cleon, used adverbially, moans en¬ 
tirely, wholly; as, ” you have OTown 
clean out of knowledge,” t.e. wholly be¬ 
yond recognition. 

Clean and Unclean Animals. 

Pythagoras taught tho doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, but tliat it 
never entered into those animals which 
it is lawful to eat. Hence those animals 
which were lawful foodh fur man were 
those into which tho human soul never 
entered; but those into which the 
human soul entered were imclean or 
not lit for human food, lliis notion 
existctl long before the time of Pytha¬ 
goras, who learnt it in Egypt. 

*.* in the Old Testament, those animals 
which chew the cud and part the hoof 
were clean, aud might be eaten. Hares 
and rabbits could not-be eaten because 
(although they chew the cud) they do not 
part the hoof. Figs and camels were uti> 
clean, because (although they part the 
hoof) they do not eliew flie cud. Biwls of 
prey were accounted unclean. Fish with 
nns and scales were accounted lit food 
for man. ;(Lev. xi.) 

Cleaned Out.' Impoverished of 
evorythiM. De Quincey says tliat 
Richard Bentley, after his lawsuit with 
Br. Colbatcll, “ must have been pretty 
well cleaned out.” 

Clear (verb). 

Clear away. Remove. 

Clear Away with you! Take 
away. 

Clear out. Empty out, make tidy. 
{See below, CuSkB. out fob Guam.) 

Clear up. Become fine after rain or 
cloudiness; to make manifest; to eluci¬ 
date what was obscure. 

fo clear an examination paper. To 
floor it, or answer every question set. 

To clear the air. To Remove the 
qjouds, mists, and impurities. . 

2’0 clear the dtshee. To empty them 
of their contents. • 
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To clear the room. To jremovo from it 
«very thing or person not required. 

3’tt elear the tabl^. To remove what 
has been placed on it. 

Cloar tlw Coart. Hemove all 
strange^ or perBoq,e not officially con- 
comod in the suit. 

ClCMu: the Dooki. Prepare for action 
by removing overyttiing not required. 

V Clear used adverbially means 
H'holly, entii’oly; as, “ Ho is gone clear 
away,” “ Clear out of sight.” 

Clear (the adjective). 

A clear ke<ul.—A. mind that can under¬ 
stand clearly anything which it tmtsps. 

A clear statement. A straightforward 
and intelligibln statement. 

A clear style [of writing!. A lucid 
method of expressing one’s thoughts. 

Clear as CrsrotaL Cleai; aa MndL 

(>See SiMlliKB.) 

Cleai>ooat.v A mixture of size, alum, 
and whitening, for sisang walls. To 
cover over whatever might show through 
the coat of colour or pu])er to bo put on 
it, also to make them stick or adhci'o 
more finnly. 

Clear Day (A), A bright day, an 
entire day, as, ” The bnuds must be left 
three clear days for examination,” to 
examine them before the interest i.s paid. 

Clear Grit {I'he). The real tln'ng, 
as “champagne IS ... if it be but the 
clear grit ” (Auglo-Sjixoii, gryt^ lioltcd 
Hour). 

V A man of grit, or clear grit, is one 
of deoirion, from whom nit doubt or 
vacillatiou has been bolted out, us husks 
from fine Hour. 

Cl^ out for Guam {To). The 
Bhij) is bound for uo specific place. In 
the height of tlie gold fev^r, ships were 
chartered b) eaiTy passengers to Aus¬ 
tralia without having return cargoes 
i^'ured for them. They were, there¬ 
fore, obliged to Iratvo Melbourne in 
iMillost, and to sail in seorcli of home¬ 
ward freights. The Custom House 
regulations required, however, that, on 
clearing outwards, some''port would be 
named: and it become the habit of 
eaptoius to name “Guam” (a small 
island of the Ladroue gro^) os the 
hypothetical desthuition. Hwee, '•* to 
otsoT out for Guam” came to mean, 
4bar out Ibr just anywhere—we are 
botOtd for whatever coast we 
ohoose to voiture upon. (See Note* md 
OntHw, Apnl 18th, 1885, p. 314.) 


Olaar Virtca {A'S. A voice of pure 
intonation, neither nusky, mouthy, uor 
throhty. 

Claaiwd out. I mt quite cleared out. 
I have sx>ent all my money ; 1 have not 
a farthing left. In French, Je suts 
Angle. (weFuiOTCH Leave.) Cleared 
out moans, my purse or pocket is cleared 
out of mouey. , 

tSeaxiiiw House. A building in 
Lombard Street, set apart, sinco 1775, 
for iuterohanging bankers' cheques and 
Jbills. Each bank sends to I't aaily all 
<the bills and cheques not drawn on its 
own firm; those are sorted and dis¬ 
tributed to their reB|)cctive houses, and 
the balatii.'O is settled by transfer tickets. 
The origin of this establishment was a 
post at the comer of Birchin Lane and 
Lomboi'd Street, where hanking clerks 
met and exchanged memoranda. 

Hallway lines have also their “ Clcor- 
ing Houses” for settling tiie “tickets” 
of the different lines. 

A “clearing banker” is a hanker who 
has the entiw of the clearing house. 

“LonCuii tins lien’oinethe rtpuuim-ltisise "f tlie 
wUolo wiirlil, llie plncv wbers iiilcvniiiioiinl deiu t 
excltBlDi^pd aiminst mcli otlirr. And soiik’- 
tliina like A,nik) nnJIIon imniuls'-wortli of rinvk'i 
nnd r>ni8 i«B» tliHt cleHrliiK ji-arlj ."—A, C. J'eirp ; 
iHeiuents o/ J’ohtieal £rmi»niy, p. SU,!. 

Cleavo. Either to stick to or to port 
from. A mau “ shall cleave to his wife ” 
(Matt. xix. 6). As one that “cleavith 
wood” (Psalm cxli. 7). The former^is 
the Anglo-Saxon eltf-nn, to slick to, 
and the^tter is cleof-ut^ to split. 

Clella. A vain, frivolous female 
butterfly, with a ranattering of every¬ 
thing. In youth she coquetted; and, 
when youth was paraed, tried sundry 
ways of earning a living, but always 
without success. It is a character in 
Crabbe’s Borotigh. 

CleTte. A chaructor in Madam Scu- 
d^ii’s romance so called. This novel 
is a type of the buckram formality of 
Louis XIV. it is full of high-floum 
compliments, theatrical poses, aud cut- 
and-dry sentimdtits. 

ClMakMit'^<S(.). Patron saiut of tim- 
nem^ being hinuMBlf a timner. His sym¬ 
bol u a p(^ because November the 23rd, 
St. Clement’s Day, is the day on which 
tils early Danes u^ to go about bt>g- 
ging for ide. 

CaUBMOItilll* tpte Lady). In love 
with Sir Charles Grandison, who marries 
H^«t (jBidtordKm: Sir CKtxth* 
Onmdum.) 
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CleB^ and GliBOh. To d«nch is to 
grasp drmW, os, '* Ho clenched arm 
firmly," “He clench«d his nerves bravely 
to endure tlio pain/’ (Anglo-Saxon, 
he-fkneotiy to hold fast.) 

To dine It is to make fast, to turn the 
point of n nail in order to make it fast, 
lienee, to clinch an argument. (Dutch, 
khVkm, to rivet. Whence “oliuker- 
hiiilt,” said ot a ship whose plf^ks 
overlap each other, and are riveted*to¬ 
gether.) 

/ //tfir. him a elenchcr (should bo 
‘‘ diiie/irr ”). I nailed him fast. 0 

Cksom'lirotos (4 ^1.). A phtlosd^ 
jilinr who ho admired Plato’s Phtedon 
that ho jumped into the sea in order to 
exehangn this life for a better. He was 
CjilU'd Amhraeio'ta {p^ Amhra'cia), from 
the place of his birtli in Epirus. 

“ He who «(enjoy 
PlAlo's elyniuin, Icniied into tlie sen, 
I’leinntiroi.nH,” 

Milton; rttra4i*o Loiil, ill. 

Cleon. Tlie i)erAouificatioo of glory 
in Sjienser’s Fa'crte Qu^ene. 

Cleopatra was introduced to Julius 
Civsar by Apollodtirus in a bale of rich 
SjTiiin nips. When the bale was un¬ 
bound, thci'e was discovered the fairest 
and wittiest girl of all the earth, and 
Cicaar became her captive slave. 

Cleopa^tra and her PearL It is 

said that Cleopatra made a banquet for 
Antony, the coBtUneas of which excited 
his astonifihmcut; and, when Antouv 
expressed his siirjirise, Cleopatm took 
u pearl eur-dre|>, which she uisHolved in 
a strung arid, and drank to the health 
of the Roman trinmvir, saying, “My 
draught to Antony shall far exceed it.“ 
There are two difficulties in this anec¬ 
dote —the first is, that vinegar would not 
dissolve a pearl; and the next is, that 
any stronger acid would be wholly unfit 
to drink. Probably the solution ui iliis: 
the pearl was sold to some merchant, 
whose name was synonymous wi& a 
strong add, and the mon^ given to 
Antony as a present by the food queen. 
The pearl melted, and Cleopatra drank 
to the health of Antdhy as die handed 
hifti the money, {Hee “^phresham” in 
ReadePt HandSpoki) ^ 

Clergy. The men of God’s lot or 
inheritance. In St. Peter’s first epistle 
(ch. V. .3) the Churid^ is called God’s 
heritage ’’ or lot. In' the Old Testament 
the ti^ of Levi is called “ lot or 
heritage of the Zicwd.’’ {Onmi «A^pof; 
Latin, ddrm and detidutt whoftoe Hor- 



Clor'gimien. The dislike of sailon 
to clergymen on board ship arises from 
an association witli l,be history of Jonah. 
Sailors call them a Mttli) eargoy or kittlish 
cargo, meaning uangorous. Froliahly 
the disaatroiiB voj^e of St. Paul cou- 
fimied the prcjuiBib. 

Cler’ioal Titles. 

(1) Olickk. Ah in andeut times the 
dorgyraan wns about the only person 
who could w'rito and read, the word 
clerical, as used in “clericalerror,” como 
to siguijfya'u orthographical error. As Uie 
respondent in diurch was able to read, 
ho received the iiumo of clerk, and the 
asHistauts in wriliug, etc., are so termed 
in husineBs, (Latin, rler'icus, u clorgy- 
mtm.) 

(2) CtfiUTF. One who has tlie cure 
of souls. As Ole cure of tho mrinh used 
to he virtually ontruHtod to uio derical 
stipinidtnry. the word curate was appro¬ 
priated to'this osHistunt^ 

(3) Rkotob. On» wno has the par¬ 
sonage and-geeat tithes. The man who 
rules or guides tho parish. (Latin, “ a 
ruler.”) 

(4) VioAB. Quo who does Die “ duty” 
of a parish for tho person who receives 
tho tithes. (Latin, nearim, a deputy.) 

(,')) Incumdisnt and PiouPEitTAi. Cub- 
ATE are now termed Vicars. (AVu Pab- 
8 ON 8 .) 

Tbo French rurC e<ninlB oiir i lenv, and th ir 
viratre oilr I'limtc. 


Cler'lool Veatmenta. 

(1) H'hite. Emblem of purity, worn 
on all feasts, saints’ days, and sacra¬ 
mental ^qccosions. 

(2) Red. The colour of blood and of 
fire, worn on the du 3 's of martyrs, and 
on Whit-Siinday, when the Holy Ghost 
came down like tongues of fire. 

(3) Gtvetff Worn only on days wfaidi 
are neither feasts nor fasts. 

(4) Ihirple. Tho colour of mourning, 
worn on Advent Sundays, in Lent, and 
on Ember days. 

(5) Mack, Worn on Good Friday, 
and when masses are said for the dead. 


- Cler'liaoii^ Niece of the Green 
Kni{|^t (a.v.), bride of Valentinie Dis 
brave, ana sister of Fer^ragus Dte giant. 
ly^lentimand Orton.) 


CSartE. A scholar. Benee, heau-dem, 
{Sec ttbope, CiJCBiOAX. Tmas.) 


• **Ali the clerks, 

I mesa the Immed ohm, la CaristlsB Klveaems, 
Bare tbeh-free vefm." _ 

BHmistpwej Shirif F///.,4l,a 
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St. SkholoH** Ckrl-H. niievea. An 
equivoque on the word Nick. 

“I tlitnk tbera ('unic umnniiK down tlie Iiill » 
of at NlcUolns's clnrks. —/fotf’/i'i# Match 
at Midnight, lOiO. 

Cl«rkf«le and Cliuroh<«le. Mr. 

Douce Bays the worck " ale ” is used in 
such composite word.s as bride-ale, clerk- 
ale, church-ale, lamb-ale, Midsummer- 
ale, Scot-ale, Whitsuii-ale, etc., for 
revel or feast, nlo being the chief liquor 
given. 

“Tiio inultlttido (-hII (!liiii'idi-ale Hitmlny (lioir 
rc\olyiiif tiny, wliU‘1) (l:ty isHiient Ip liiiliifiifinKH, 
IrttirlM'nr.InKi . . • . . . aiidhviiiikcuiinAB." 

- ir. Kethii (1.170). 

Clerkenwell (London) ^ means the 
Clerks’-well, where the parish clerks of 
Loudon used to assemble yearly to play 
some sacred 2 »iece. 

Clerkly. Cleverly ; like a scliolar. 

" 1 tliaiik }ou, (xeiitlo sonant: ’iis lery riorkly 

fUmo.” 

Shaheciieure: Tiro (imtlrmen of t’ci'oiia, lii. 1. 

Client. In ^llotnan history meant a 
plebeian nndor the patronage of a 
potron. The client porfonned certain 
services, and the patron protected the 
life and interests of the client. The 
word is now a legal one, meaning a 
person who employs the services of a 
legal adviser to protect his interests. 

Clilftord {Vattf). A highwayman, 
reformed by the power of love, in Sir L. 
Bulwor Lytton’s novel so called. 

Climaoteiio. It was once believed 
that 7 ttjul 9, with tlieir multiples, were 
critical points in life; and 03, which is 
proiluced by multiplying 7 and 9 to¬ 
gether, w'as termed the Grand Chmar- 
(erir, wliich few persons succeeded in 
outliving. 

“Tlierti arc two joars, tlio sommuIi aitd the 
ninth, tlmt r-onnnonly iiriiiK {rimt. flmiiRes in a 
iiinn’s life, nnd Krent uanRora ; wlieroforo ai, that 
coiiiniiis lioth those niiniliorH ninltlplied toKOther, 
riiineB not Hithoiit heaps of diuwers.”-^XrWutM 
hcmuHtn. 

Climaoterlo Yearn are seventh and 
ninth, with their multiples by the odd 
iiuml>«rs 3, 5, 7, 9—viz. 7. 9, 21, 27, 35, 
45, 49, 03, and 81, over which astrologers 
supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet, 
})refddcd. HipiiScratea recognises Uiese 
peritids. (AVc Nrui:.) • 

Cllinax means a Ktair (Greek), ap¬ 
plied to the last of a gradation of argu- 
mc|it8, each of which is stronger tliun 
the preceding. The last of a grudafton 
of words of a similar character is also 
called a climax. The point of highest 
development, ^ 

“In the ^ery rllinax of his enrm*... he was’ 
stricken d<iwnJ’ — Chittemtrn : Oeeolfivtions of 
A weolHi fhap. )ni. T- 


CUmli. On the climh. Under tlie 
hoptk of promotion. Thomas Becket, 
after he became Cardinal archbishop of 
Canterbury, was at the top of tlie tree, 
and no further promotion was in the 

I jowor of the king to bestow. Being no 
onger on the enmh, he could sot tlie 
king at defiance, and did do so. 

CUnoh. To bend the }>oiut of a null 
afffer it is driven home. The word is 
sometimes written clrnch, from the 
French efetirhe, the lift of. ii liiti'li. 
^lermnn, hlmke; Dutch, kliukta, to 
rivet.) (-Siircpago 261, col. 1, Clknch.) 

That tcuh a aiucher. That sirgu'mcut 
was not to be giiinsuld; that remark 
drove the matter home, and fixed it us 
u nail in n sure place.” 

A lie is called u clincher from the tale 
about two swaggerers, one of whom 
said, “I drove a nail right ihroiif’h 
the moon.” ” Yes,” said the other. ” I 
remember it well, for I went the other 
side and clinched it,” Tlio French say, 
Jr Ini at him rivg .tom cIok (I have 
clinched his nail for him). 

CUn'kar {Htmiphretf). Hero of Smol¬ 
lett’s novel so called. The general sclienm 
of 01 irer I'lvist resembles it. Humphrey 
is a workhouse hoy, put out apprentice ; 
hut being afterw’ards reduced to great 
vi'ant, he attracts the notice of Mi'. 
Bramble, wlio takes him into his service. 
He turns out to he Bramhlti's uutnrul son, 
and falls in love with Winifred .j^nkins, 
Miss Bramble’s maid. 

f’ 

CUo wus one of the nine Muses, the 
inventress of historical and heroic 
poet^. • 

Cho. Addison is so called because his 
papers in the Spectator are signed by 
one of the four letters in tins word, 
proliahly the initial letters of Chelsea, 
London, Islington, Office. {See Nota- 
sica.) 

" Professor Motley’s “ Introduc¬ 
tion to the Spectator,'* on the subject. 

A fast-soiling ship. 

“ Wo shall have In cstrli the. Aurora, and hIic 
liiui a name fi>r iieiiiR a clipitor."—.1. C. J/oule: 
ne tHgn of jFuitj chap. x. ' 

She*o a dippfr. Said of a stylish or 
beautiful woman. A first-dass craft. 

CaipiplBS PwM ^A). Very last. A 
dif^ier is a fast-sailing vessel. 

“ Lvavinff Bohis BsaA, we scudded on at a cliiv 
ping race, and the skUf yielded so nnirh to iho 
liceese Uwt Bnry satdweniusi reef the nutinsail.” 
—ff’. S. Trtnek; Eeatitt^ of Irish Lift, clinp. x. 

qii0t. (of Punch edehrity). A 
uickhame of Frederick William. IV, of 
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Prussia; so called from his fondness for 
chamimgue (I796» 1840-1861). , 

doaol'iM. Goddess of sewers. (Latin, 
cloa’cay a sower.) 

“ ThPu (’Iimciua, (;«(l*lsss of tlin tldn, 

WJiosfl Miilti Htrtwitis tienath tiie city Kllde, 

IndiilKeil ilic lUiidiHli ftsmfl; the townahe roved, 

A morOil HcaveiiKor sbo mw, she loved." 

• Otty; Trivia,!!. 

Cloak smd Sword Plajrv. Mtyieni 
comedy, played in the ordinary costume 
of modern life. The phrase woe adopted 
by Cnnderon, who lived in Simiu while 
gentlemen were accustomed to wAtr 
cloaks and swords. For tragedy ftie 
men actors wore either heraldic or dra- 
niutico-liistoric dressoa In England 
actors in tragedy and old comedy wore 
tiie costume of Charles II.’s period, till 
quite recently. 

Clock. So church bells w^oro once { 
called. (Gennau, glofke; French, 
dwhe : MetlifRval Latin, eloca.) 

“ Wol nlltor(>r[t<umr1 will hiierowj’nglnhiHtogit;o 

TIihii IB a (lok I liefll or ahhay oroloage." 

C/inurcr: Tht Aonne Prettes Tale tltaMO). 

C/oi-k. The tale about St. Paul’s clock 
striking thirteen is given in Walcott’s 
Metnoriah of iFeatminstn’, and refers to 
John Hatfield, who died 1770, aged 102. 
He was a sohlior in the reign of WilUam 
III., and was brought before a court- 
. martial for falling asleep on duty upon 
Windsor Terrace. In proof of his 
. inuow'uco he asserted that he hoard St. 
Paul’s clock strike thirteeu, which 
statement 'vAis confirmed by several 
witnesses. 

Clodhopper. A farmer, who hops or 
walks amonnt the clods. The cavalry 
call the inmntry dodhoppers, because 
they have to walk instep of riding 
horseback. 

Clog Alirianae. A primitivo alma¬ 
nac or calendar, originally made of a 
“ clog,” or log of wood, with four faces 
or mrallelograms; the sharp edge of 
each face or side was divided oy notches 
into three months, .every week being 
gaarked by a big notch. The face left 
of the notched edge c^fiiined the saints’ 
days, the lestivaiB, the phases of the 
moon, and so on in Btmic characters, 
whence the ”clog” was als<s celled a 
Kunic staff. These curiosities are not 
tmoommon, and specimens may be seen 
in the British Museum, tiie Bodleian 
(Oxford), the Aafamolean Museum, St. 
John's (Cambrige), the Chdetham 
Libraiy ^Manribes^), and other {daces 
both at home and abn^ 


doiater. He retired into a ehiaier, 
a monastery. Almost all monssterios 
have a cloister or .covered walk, which 
generally occupied three sides of a, 
quadrangle. 

Clootie. Clootie. Old Nick. 

Tlie Scotch call a oloveu hoof a clixit, so 
that Auld Clootie is Old Cloven-foot. 

ClortdA'ao (in (ManAo I'ltrioso). A 
humble Moorish youth, who joins Mo* 
do'ro in seeking the liody of King 
Dardiuello to bury it. Mcdoin being 
wounded; Cloridano rushed madly into 
the ranks of the enemy and was smin. 

Cloiin'da (in Jeruaalnn DelimvA). 
A female knight who eumo from Persia 
to oppose the Crusaders, and was ap¬ 
pointed by Aradino leader of all Uio 
Pttguii forces. Taucrod fell in love with 
her; but not knowing her in a night 
attodc, slow her after a most dreadful 
combat. Before she died she received 
Christian liaptisin at the hands of Tan- 
cred, who mourned her deatli with great 
sorrow of heart. (Book *ii.) 

Soua'puB of Ethiopia (a Christian) was 
her fatlicr; but her being bom white 
alarmed her motlier, who changed her 
babe for a black child. Arse'^s, tlio 
eunuch, was entrusted with the infant 
Clorinda, and as ho was going through 
a forest ho saw a tiger, dropped the 
child, and sought safety in a tree. The 
tiger took tlio balie and suckled it, after 
which Arsotes loflf Ethiopia with the 
child for Egypt. 

*~[CloM M a Clam. A clam is a 
bivalve mollusca, which burrows in sand 
or mud. It is about the size of a 
fiorin, and may be eaten raw or fried 
like un oyster. Clam.s are gathered 
only when the tide is out. When the 
tide is in they are safe from molesta¬ 
tion, hendb the saying '‘Happy os a 
clam at liigh tide.” (Anglo-Saxon, • 
clam, mud; verb ctoM-iun, to glue; 
German, klamm, close.) 

CU^ BoUa are mandates, letters, 
and writs of a private nature, addressed, 
in the Sovereign’s name, to individuals, 
and folded 6r eloaed and sealed on tiie 
outside with the Great Seal. 

9 Patent Bolls are left open, with ths 
ipal hanging from the bottom. 

Clooe-tlme for Game. (See Sfobt- 
OTQ Seasons.) , 

■ 

ClMb (Mtfnherr). A Dutch Jack- 
tar. Closh u corrupt form of Claus^ a 
contraction gf Ni<‘hobit. S' muae as 
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common with the Dutch aa Jack ia with 
the English people. 

Clo'ten. A vindictive lout who wore 
hia dae^ in his mouth. He fell in 
love witn Im'ogeu, but hia love was not 
i-ocii)rocated. {Hhakes^re; Cymbeline.) 

^ CMih(The). Thoclorgpr; the clerical 
ofRce ; thus we say “having respect for 
the cloth.” Formerly the clergy used 
to wear a distiugaishmg costume, made 
of gi'ey or black cloth. 

CloUw'riils nr Clolhaire (in Jont- 
mlem JDoUrered). At the ^death of 
H ugo he takes tlie lead of the Franks, but 
is shot by Clorinda (g.P.) with an an'ow 
(book xi.'). After his death, his troops 
siioak away and leave the Christian 
army (book xiii.). 

Clotho, in Classic mytholojpjT. One 
of the Three Fates. She presided over 
birth, and drew from her distaff the 
thread of life; Atropos presided over 
death and cut l^e thread of life; and 
Luchesis spun the fate of lifo between 
birth and deatli. (Greek, Mdt/io, to 
draw thread from a distaff.) 

“ A Pmnee siMhml iMinider witli Olotlio-sclMuirH 
mid fii il^wnr."-iThU Is an crroneims 
ulIUMiiiij. Jt was Atri)lK>B wild cut. the tliread.) 

Clond, Clonda. 

Jle ts iu the ehttd«. In di-eamland; 
eiitnrtuiuiug visionary notions: having 
no distinct idea about the luatter in 
(jiiestiou. 

ITe i« under a elou^. Under suspicion, 
ill disrepute. 

To blow a ehud is to smoke a cigar or 
pipe. 

Cloud. A dark spot on the forehead 
of a horse between tlio eyes, A white 
spot is called a star, and lui elongated 
star is a blase. (JSee Bi.szb,) 

“ Ji/ripfni. lie I Antonv] lias a cUiiul nil bis face. 

f-:iii>}titTkiui. He were tbo worse for that wore lie 
aboiao.’’ • 

Ukakesptarc; Antony and Cleopatra, ill. S, 

ClOQ^ (8f.). Patron saint of nail- 
smiths, by a play upon the French word 
r/ou, a ntm. ^ 

Clonded Cum {Ay, A malaoea cane 
clouded or mottled rrom age and dse. 
These cones were very f|tuu6iiable in 
the iirst quaster nf tiie present century. 

Cloven Foot. To shoto the cloven 
fiwtf i.e. to show a knavish intention; a 
Dose motive. The alludon is to ^t^ 
represented with the legs and feet d! a 
coat: and, however he might disguise 
himself, he could never oouoeaf hisJ 
cloven xeet. {See Bao o* Naxis, Goat.) 
yrtef tuflaeaceA its eoni)iositUm 


. . . anil the cloven Xniit peeps nut lu some 
letters written h> biinat tbereried.”—St. James's 
Magazine. 

Clover. He*»in clover. In luck, iu 
prosperous ciromnstanoes, iu a good 
situation. The allusion is to cattle fad¬ 
ing in clover fields. 

Clowno. The three most celebrated 
are Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), t>ie 
French Carlin (1713-1783J, and Bichard 
Tartton, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
who acted at the galleried inn called the 
Belle Sauvaffe. 

‘‘ To Bit with Tarltnn on an alehouse'siKne." 

• Bithop JTall; Sattree. 

Vllnllw A society of persons who elub 
together, or form thenmclves into a knot 
or lump. 

Tlie word was orimnally applied to 
persons bound togeflier by a vow. 
(Gormasi, ffelitbde.) (<6 ^« Cauds, 4 clubs.) 

" 0 luo] WHS tbs ont ot cbivnlry.for bodies 

of men uniting tbcinselves by a snered row, 
gelntide, wbirb woni aud thing bavo imssed over 
to us in a singularly dwindled condition,‘c1ul»' 
we cull It: and the row ... . docs not rank r ery 
bigli.’’ —BTederiek the Oreat, rul. 1. p. 
111 . 

ClnlHlMarer (37i<’). Poriphe'tes, the 
robber of ArigoUs, ia so called because he 
murdered his victims with an iron club. 


Clnh-land. That part of the 'West 
End of London where the priuciiial clubs 
aiu situated; tlie memhers o| such clubs. 

Clubolaw. The law of might or, 
compuJsiou throimh fear of chastisement. * 
Do it or get a hioing. , 

Ctas. 1 have mt yet mt the elm : to 
pi re a cltie,J.e. a hint. A clue is a ball of 
thread (Aim.-Saxon, eleowett). The only 
mode of finding thp way out of the 
Cretan labyric^ was by a skeiu of 
tiu-ead, which, ,^ing laid, along the 
proper route, indicated'the right path. 


Cliuuy U^orwegian, klmnp, a lump; 
Swodidi, kmnmeen, benumbed; tce- 
lan^c, klume^. Piers Plowman has 
thou klompsist for cold,** and Wiolif 
has **Our hondis bm adumpnd.^* 
HalKwOU gives us elmnpieh zs awkward, 
and dwinp a lazy. 


dn'rfoMUl* (8 syL). An elf of ei^ 
duno^cUm usually appears as a 
wnwed dd nm&, and has knowledge 
oi j|id jbeeasures. 

Scotch draught- 
hOfSiML nd e^’m tO-'Shito-horBes in size, 
hdi pi ^MMaboe. {See Bkbbs- 
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them as famous in the north of England 
as Bobin Hood'and Little Jolm in the 
midland counties. Their place of resort 
was in £h)glowood Forest, near Car¬ 
lisle. N.B. — Englewood means fire¬ 
wood. Clym of the Clough means 
Clement of tlie Clifi. 

.Clytie fJl syl.). A water-n^ph, in 
love with Apqlio. Meeting wifii no re¬ 
turn, she was ohouged into a sunfloweri 
which, traditionally, still turns to the 
sun, following him through his daily«{ 

COUtflO. • 

Cnopli. The name under which me 
Egyptians adore the Creator of uie 
world. 

Cnldian Veima (TAe). The ex- 

J uisito btatuc of Yenus or Aphrodite by 
^raxitiles, placed in the temple of Venus, 
at Cnidus. 

Co. A contraction of company; as 
Smith and Co. 

Coaob (ji). A private tutor. The 
term is n pun on getting on font. To get 
(lu fust YOU take a cc^h you cannot 
got on fast without a private tutor— 
ergo, a private tutor is the coach you 
take in order that you may get on 
quickly. ( University slany.) 

“.Tlie liitoks .... are expeDBlvc, and often a 
furtber expense is entailed by the necessity of 
seriinng'a o^b.'”—5ti’dnia»: Or/ord, ebap. x. 
p. IWi. 

* To dine in the coach. In the captain’s 
piivatc room. The coach or couch of a 
'ship is a small apartmenit near the stem, 
the floor bcuig formed of the aftmost 

{ >art of the quarter-deck, and the roof 
)y tlie poop. 

A slow coach, A du}l, nnprogressive 
person, somewhat fossi^d. 

“ Wliat a dull, oM-fashtoneil eliap thoa liejst.. • 
but tliou wert alwaj's a slow-ooacli." — Jfrs. 
Oankell; OUtbie Uatsh (Bra S). 

CkMUdt-MufieShor (or Cotysh-and-Hix). 

It is said one may drive a coach-ana- 
fotir through an Act of Parliament. i.e, 
lawyers con always find for Iheir cuents 
some loophole of escape. 

It is easy to drii-n a cuat-b-and-foiir tbrouKii 
wills.and sottlemeuts, and legal ttilnga"— IT. it. 
i/iWctiA s 

A (RicPl was often batrd to say .... that Iio 
dnieaooncb and six Karmss tbrougb the 
Act of Het(teinenu"-^«lw(ad. 

Cteoeih-Midi^palr. A coach 

drawn by a pair of Jtqnes*. Ocfch-and- 
foor, ooach-and-siB$ ^ 

Coodli Awi^. < cm a Et^ faster. 

Tour coach dx^ps; .^ve vn faster. 

Coa cH ad 1^. .fiSaaght a private 
tutor for jBBamtiwiilfelki ww eoBdted 
np^*’weumtmiinra ^ iMightv 


CoaL Mot as a coal. The expression 
has an obvious aUusion. 

To post the coal^ or cote. To jmy or 
nut down the cusfi. Cool=money has 
been in use in the sporting world for 
very many yeura Buxton, in 1863, 
used the jihruso **post tlio coal,” and 
since then it has boon in frequent use. 
Probably rhyming slang; “Coal,” on 
imperfect rhyme of yoo/crgold. {Urc 
page 248, Cfiiw, and page 206, Coalimo.) 

"It wonld not sultnio to write., . . cicull they 
oSern<l,... to iwst tbo cole."--jf/oo«l. 

Cold rfraady. Burnt brandy. The 
ancient way to set brandy on fire was to 
drop in it a live or red-hot cool. 

Coalo. 

To blow the coals. To fan dissensions, 
to excite smouldering animosity into 
open hostility, os dull coals are blown 
into a blase by a pair of Iwllows. 

To carry coals. To be put upon.' 
” Gregory, o’ my word, wo’if not carry 
coals”— 1 .«!. submit ta be “put upon” 
(/iwiirti and Jultet, i. 1). So in Every 
Man out of his Humour, “ Here comes 
one that will carry coab, ergo, will hold 
my dog.” The allusion is to the dirty, 
laltorious occupation of cnul-carriers. 
Gifford, in his edition of Bon Jonson, 
says, “ Of these (i.e. scullions, etc.), the 
most forlorn wretches were selected to 
carry coals to the kitchen, halls, etc,” 
(iSVw imge 141, col. 1, BbAOKOTrAKD.) 

To,ettrry coals to Meurastlc. To do 
what Is superfluous. As Newcastle is 
the greti.t coal-field, it would be quite 
supemuous to carry coals thitlier. The 
Fresuch say, Porter deVean a la rirtere” 
(to caiyy water to the river), Thrace are 
uumeitms Latin ecjuivalouts; us, “To 
carry wood to the forests; ” “ Poma 
Aleinoo dare ” (See At,cinoo) ; “ Nocims 
Athenas ferre{SeeTSocrvMi); *‘Croctun 
in Ciheutni^erre ” (See Cboct/IC). 

2h haul over the coals. To bring to 
task for shortcomings; to scold. At 
one time tlie Jews were “ bled” when¬ 
ever the kings or baarops wanted money; 
and oim very common torture, if they 
resisted, was to haul them over the coals 
of a slow flip, to give them a “ roast¬ 
ing,” (See ivanhoe, wheio Fitmt-de- 
Bceuf threatens to haul Isaac over the 
coals.) 

of Flro. fo heap coah of Jre 
on the head of a foe. Tq melt down his 
animosity by deeds of fcihdneas. 

I " If tbiiifl enemy lie bungry. litre btm t>res(l lo 
ent) «nd If be he Uiirsty, sire elm wster todrink { 
ftir tbon abnlt boip coals of tre upeo bisiesd,"— 
Prey.xxr.Sl,!*, *. 
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CoallBff, in theatrical slang, means 
telling phrases and speeches, as, 
mrt w full of ‘ coaling lines,’ ” Coal 
being money, means profit, whence cual- 
vig. (A’eep. 265, Topostthk COAi, . . .) 

Coalition Ckivenimont. A Govern¬ 
ment formed by various imrties by a 
mutual surrender of principles. The 
admimstrationof Lord iVorth and Charles 
Fox, 1786, was a coalition, but it fell to 
pieces in a few months. That of Lord 
Salisbury with the old Whig party 
headed by Lonl Hnrtington wgs a coali¬ 
tion (1886-1892). 

Coast Clear. Is the coast clear ? 
The coast is dear. There is no likeli¬ 
hood of interforouco. None of the coast¬ 
guards are about. 

Coast Men of Attioa. Tlio mer¬ 
chant class who lived oioiig the coast- 
laiuls {ladalt). 

CoaatiI^( Le^ (A). A sounding 
lend used in shallow water, 

Coaating Trade. Trade between 
jx>rts of the same country carried on by 
coasting vessels. 

Coaeting Walter. An officer of 
Customs in the Foil: of London, wliose 
duty it was to visit and make a return 
of coasting vessels trading from one mrt 
of the kingdom to anotuer, and which 
(from the luituro t)f their cargo) W’ero 
not required to report or niake entry at 
the Custom House. These vessels were 
liable to the |)uymeut of certain small 
dues, whieh it was the duty of the 
Coasting Waiter to exact. He was also 
expected to search tlio cargo, that no 
contraband goods were illicitly ou board. 
Like Tide Waiters, these Coasting Wait¬ 
ers W'ere abolished in tlie latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and their duties 
have since been r^ormed Igr the Exam¬ 
ining Oflicer. Their soloiy was about 
£10II year. 

Coat. 

Cut your coat accordhiff to your cloth. 
Curtail your exmuses to the aifiount of 
your income; five within your means. 
Si turn possia quod rehSft velia id quod 
poasia. 

Near is my coat, but nearer is my skin. 
'•'Ttmica palllo propior fsh” “Jiyo 
pt'w'mm uiihi," * 

Ta baste one's coat. To dust his 
jacket; to boat him. 

7b u'car the hny'a coat. To be a 
soldier. • 

7'uminy one's coat for luck. It was an 
aqcifnt su|M^titioQ Umt thia wm a 


charm against evil spirits. {See Tubn- 

COAT.^ 

“ William fiiima 

A lueHiis for our ilelivcmiice: ‘ Turn .\ our rliMik4,' 
Quulh liee, ‘ lor I’ucltt' is lumy iu tlieso oakes.’" 

itiahop Corbett: Itrr IloreuW 

Coat Of Amu. A surcoat worn by 
kuights over their armour, doceratcu 
with devices by which heralds described 
tlie wearer. Houce the Jicialdic device 
of a family. Coat-armour was invented 
in the Ch'usading expeditious, to distin¬ 
guish the various noble warriors when 
wrapped iu complete steel, aiid it' wus 
rntroauced into England by liichaid 
Lion-heart. • 

Coat of many Coloiira (Gon. 
xxxvii. 3), Hornier, in his Ohscrvutmis 
(vol. ii. p. ,386b informs us that “ many 
colours ” in this connection does not 
mean striped, flowered, embroidered, or 
“printed’’ with several colours, but 
having ‘ ‘ divers pieces of different colours 
sewed together’’ in patchwork. The 
Hebrew word is passeem. In 2 Sam. 
xiii. 18 we are told that king's daughters 
wore a garment of many colours or 
divers pieces. Dr. Adam Clarke says 
that similar garments “ arc woni by 
persons of distinction in Persia, India, 
and some parts of China to the pi esciit 
day.” The great offence was this: Jilcob 
Was a sheik, and by giving Joseph a 
“ prince’s robe ” he virtually announced 
him his heir. {See Diverb Coloxtrs.) 

Coats, Boaen, and Bats (D'an. iii. 
21). These were not aikicles of dress, 
but badget of office. It will be recol¬ 
lected that Shadrach and bis two com¬ 
panions had recently been set over 
provinces of Babylon; and Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar degraded them by insisting on 
their wearing their insignia of omce. 
The word cap would be better than 
“ hat,” their caps of office ; and sandals 
wotda be better than “ boson.” Coats 
or cloaks have always designated office. 
“ Hosen ” means what the Bomans 
called ealeeua mtricius, which were san¬ 
dalled up to the calf of the leg. Every 
Latin sciiolar knbws that ealceos mutare 
moans to “ b^/ome a senator.” * 

# # 

Cob (A). Between a pony and a hone 
in size, from thirteen m nearly fifteen 
hands hteh. The word means big> stout. 
The orif^ial meaning is a tuft or bead, 
hence eminent, largfL powerful. Tlie 
” cob of the coimty ” is the great boss 
thereof. A rich cob is a plutocrat. 
Hence also a male, as a cob-swan. 

V Biding horses run between fifteen 
and sixteep, bands in height, and carnage 
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horses, between sixteen and seventeen 
hands. • 


Colmlt. From the German KoboUl 
(a gnome). The demon of mines. This 
metal was so called bv miuets, because 
it was long tliought to be useless and 
troublesome. It was conseeuently at- 
trfbiitcd to the ill offices oi tlie mute 
demon. * 


CohMer. A drink made of wine 
(sherry), su^, lemon, and ice. It is 
sipjied i/l> through a straw. (-Spp Cob- 
bi.ek’8 I’unck.) • 


“TIiIh woTxU'rful invention, sir, ... is mllrd 
cdltidrr,- -Hherry coniiler, when y<iu imiiie it lonji, 
< ohitler wlion you name it Hhort."~nu'toi«: lia\- 
tin Cliualeirtt, xvii, 


Cobbler. Lrt not the cobbler oreretep 
his Iasi (Xe /actor ultra erep'idam). Let 
no one presume to interfere in matters 
of which he is ifporant. The tale goes 
that a cobbler detected a fault in the 
shoe-latchet of one of Apelles’ paiuti^s, 
and the artist rectified the fault, l^o 
cobbler, thinking himself very wise, next 
ventured to criticise the legs ; but 
Apelles answered, “ Keep to your 
trade”—you uuderstand about shoes, 
but not about anatomy. 

pobbler Poet ( The) . Hans Sachs of 
Nuremberg, prince of the mastersingeTB 
of Germany (1494-1574). 

Ck>bbler’s Pnnoli. Gin and water, 
^with a little treacle and vinegar. 

Cobbler’s Toast. School-rboys’ bread 
and butter, toasted on the side and 
eaten hot. 


Cob'bam, referrsd to bv Thomson in 
his Autumn, was Sir Richard Temple, 
created Lord Cobham in 1714. 


Cob-mit. A nut with a tuft. (Welsh, 
eob or cop, a tuft; German, kopf, the 
head.) 

Cobnrffs. A corded or ribbed cotton 
cloth made in Cobuiv (Saxony), or in 
hniiation thereof. Chiefly for 

ladies’ dresses. 

—Cob%ob. Cob, feutouic for ‘‘spi- 
^r.” Dutch, spimekotK; Saxon, atter~ 
cop (poisonous Chaldee, kopi 

(spider’s web). 

Ootlk, Mahomet found in* the 
heaven a cock of such enonuoua eixo 
that its crest touched the second heaven. 
The crowing of this celesti^ bird arouses 
every living creature from rieep.except 
man. The Moslem doctors s^y that 
Allah IdlKb a williitg ear to him who 
reads toe Kotiui, to hito prays-for 


S ardoti, and to the cock whose chant is 
iviiio melody. W'hen this cook ceases 
to crow, the day oi judgment will be at 
hand, 

Voek. Dedicated to Atiollo, the sun- 
god. liccuusu it gi^es notice of the rising 
of the sun. It was dedicated to Mer¬ 
cury, because it summons men to busi¬ 
ness by its crowing And to JTilscu- 
lupius, because “ early to bod and curly to 
rise, makes a man healthy. ” 

A eock OH church spires is to remind 
men not fo deny their Lord us I’oter 
did, but h'hen the cock crew ho “ wont 
out and wept bitterly.” Peter Le Nevo 
affirms that a cock was the W'arliko 
ensign of tiic Goths, and therefore used 
in Gothic ehurtihos for ornament. 

Y.rrry cock crou's on its own (tunfihill, 
or Uka cock croirs on his oint muUfeu. 
It is easy to bisag of your deeds iu your 
own castle when safe from danger and 
not likely to be put to the proof. 

Latin : Gallus iu«suu storquiliuio 
pltiriinum potest. 

Frmch: Chiou sur sou iumior eftt 
hanli. 

Spanish; Cuda Galla eauta cn su 
muladar. 

Nourish a cork, hut offer it not in s/tcri- 
five. This is the eighteenth Hymbolic 
Buying in the I’rotreptics of lamblichtis. 
The eock was sacred to Minerva, and 
also to the Bun and Moon, and it w’onld 
bo imiuous to offer a wicnlegiouH 
olfering to the gods. What is already 
consecrated to God cannot be employed 
in sacriflee. 

That cock won't fiyht. That dodge 
wouldn’t answer; that tale won’t wash. 
Of course, the allusion is to fighting 
cocks. A bet is made on a favourite 
cock, l^ut when pitted he refuses to 
fight. 

7’o cry wk. To claim tJie victory; 
to assert oneself to bo the superior. As 
a cock of the walk is the chief or ruler 
of the whole walk, so to cry cock is to 
claim this cockshii>. 

Codlft and Battle. A public-hou:i3 
siga, probibly moaning that draught 
and bottled ttlo may ba had ou the 
premises. Ir so, the word “cock” 
would mean the tap. 

CkKdt and Bull Btoty* A corrmi- 
tson of a concocted and bully story, 'I’he 
catch -pennies hawked about the streets 
are still called cocks-^t.e, concocted 
things. Bully is the Danish hullett (ex¬ 
aggerated), our hull-rush (an exaggerated 
rush), bull-frog, etc. 

Another etyrook^ ma^ be BU^oste4 ‘ 
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Tho idol Nergal was the most cninmon 
idol of the uucicnt Phoeiiiciuus, Indiana, 
and Pcralaiis, and meana a dmg- 

hilt eoek. The E^'ption bttll ia equally 
notorious under the name of Osi’ris. A 
cock-and-bull atoi-y nmy therefore mean 
a iuyth, iu reference to the mythological 
fabioH of Ncrgul and Oairia. 

The rronch equivalents are fajre im 
cog d Vane and un cfrnic de ma mere Vote 
(a iiiother goose tale). 

Cook and Plo (lif/). Wo meet with 
fork'ii boncH, cuc/c^H ivonndu, eochXt) mother^ 
cock's body, cock's passion, etc., where 
we c'ou have no iloubt that the word is a 
minced oath, and stands fur tho sacred 
numo wliich should never be token in 
vuiii. 'I'ho Put is tlie table or rule in the 
old Homan offices, showing liow to find 
out tJiO service for each day, called by 
the Greeks pi'mx (uu index). I'lio latter 
iiurt of the oath is equivalent to " tho 
Mass book.” 

“Hi rin'k liiiil iiJcfmr, lou sliull uot awaj l<>- 
2 Ucuru /I'.,act v. 1. 

Cock and Pic (as a public-house sign) 
is probably “ The Cock and Magi)io.” 

Cook Of Hay (-1) or a haycock. A 
small he>in of huy thi'own up tempo¬ 
rarily. (Gerniuu, kocLe, a. heap of huy; 
Norwegian, kok, a heap.) 

Cook of the North. The Duke of 
Gordon. So oitllcd on a monument 
erected to his Inmour at Fochabers, in 
Abcideensbire. (Died 1836.) 

Cook of tho W^k. The dominant 
bully or master spirit. The place where 
bani-door fowls are fed is culled the 
tvalk, and if there is more than one cock 
they will light for tho supremacy of diis 
domain. 

Cook-a>hoop or Cock-a-hmep. To sit 
cock-a-hovp. Boastful, deflfint, like a 
ganic-cock with his hou^ or crest erect; 
eagerly expectant. (French, coq d 
hapjwA 

Aial liiii !na routed h wIkiIp tnioj), 

With MC'tory was ■■oi-k-M-iiiMip.S, 

Ihdlm ! JttutHmm, i. S. 

Cook apace. Set off as fast os you 
can run. A cock is a tap Oki'ough which 
liquor runs, “To co^” is to walk 
li^itly or nimbly. 

“ rf stoniw iMi njjfh then cock aiace,” soxs 
TiiMer 111741. 

Ccokhoat or Cockle Boat. A small 
boat made of a wicker frame, and 
covered with leather or oil-cloth. Tho * 
Welsh Ushers used to carry them on 
their backs, «(Welsh, ctecky a boat; 


Fiunch, eoehe, a passage boat; Irish, 
coca .‘(Italian, eocea ; Norwegian, k<nf, „ 
cockboat) 

Coek-erow. Tlie Hebrews divided 
the night into four watches; 1, Ibe 
“ beginning of the watches” or “even” 
(Liun. ii. ly) ; 2, “Tlie middle watch” 
or “ midnigdit” (Judg. vii. 19); 3, “'Hie 
cock - crowing; ” 4, “fllTie morning 
watfch ” or “ dawning ” (Exod. xiv. 
24). 

'• Ye knew n«t when the nuwiler of tin* Imiimt 
nmietb, St in nt uiuhiiaht, or nt the ciK-k. 
cNiwliiK, i>r in the niurniuK Murk xiii. .Ha, 

'V The Homans divided the night into 
sixteen parts, each one liour and 
a-hull, bt'ginning at midnight. 71ie 
third of tliose divisions (3 n.m.) they 
called yallu'iniinu, the time W'hen cocks 
begin to crow; tho next was contiemium, 
when they ceased to crow; and fifth w^as 
di/nenlum, dawn. 

Probably the Homans sounded the 
hour on a trumpet (bugle) three times, 
and if bo it would explain the diversity 
of the Go^iels: “ Before the cockcrow ” 
(John xiii. 38, Luke xxii. 34, and Matt, 
xxvi. 34); but “Before the cock crow 
twice" (Moi'k xiv. 30)—that is, before 
tho “ bugle ” has finished sounding. 

Appariiutns vanish at cock crow. This 
is a Christian Ruperstitiou, the cock being 
the wutch-bird placed on church spires, 
and therefore sacred. * 


“The morning rock errw loud, 

And at the sound it tthetihostj ahniiik ip haste 
away, 

And wulshedfroiii our Bight." „ 

Shakeepttwe: Uamlet, i. ‘A 

CfOOk-eya. A squint. Cock-eyed, 
having a squint; gross-eyed. (Irish 
and Gaelic, a squint; “ caogshuil,” 
squiut-oyea.)' 


Cuok-flghtliig was introduced into 
Britain by the Homans. It was a fa¬ 
vourite fspoit both with the Greeks and 
with the Hpmatis. 

bdata coek-fghting. That is 
most improbable, aiid extraordinary. 
The aHusion is to the extravagant tales 
told of fighting-cocks. 

“He can only reUe\*h hts feelings by the .. . 
frequent repctitioiv ‘ W'dl, that Ih» 18 cuck-flgkj- 
ing r JWaga ^ 

To Uv 0 tike .fightin^-eoftks. To live 
in luxury. Before game-cocks are pitted 
rii^ ore led pkutifaUy on the very best 


Qoek-IMim Hde^a-eoek-hom. To 
rit astri4e apereon'fl^t or knee while 
he dances,^ tosses it 19^ «nd down. 

Goek XittMk'CBMIlilt A tale of terror 
without.Iprthl^^rJmaginary of 
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horrors. In CocSc Ijane, Stookwell (1762), 
oortaiu knockiogs -were heard, which Mr. 
Parsons, the owner, deolarea proceeded 
from the ghost of Fanny Kent, who 
diod suddenly, and Parsons wished peo- 
}ile to suppose that she had been mur¬ 
dered by her husband. AH London was 
agog with this story; but it was found 
out that the Jknockrn|^ were produced 
by Psirsona’ daughter (a girl twelve years 
of age) rapping on a board which she 
took into her hed. Parsons was ooii- 
denfued'to stand in the pillory. 
Stockweli. Ghost.) ' 

Cbok'Plt. The judicial commitlse of 
the privy council is so called, because 
the council-room is built on the old 
cock-pit of Whitehall palace. 

“Oimi i-iiiiMilL-itionH at Dtc rorkiiit alMUit 
tnttlcs, diipln, Mc'litiics, slid wliat iiql."—iVwr 
JbifHH't Alnitniac/c, 17a0, 

Cook Sure is cociy pertly con¬ 
fident. We call a self-confident, over¬ 
bearing prig a cocky fellow, ft’om the 
barnyard despot; but Shakespeare em¬ 
ploys the idirase in the sense of ‘‘ sure 
us the cock of a firelock.” 

“ We steal as in a castle, cock-Burc."—iSfcnfre- 
fl>rin e: 1 IlMiry 1 K., li, 1. 

V Tlie French phrase is^ coup Hnr, 
as'i ” Koun rhinsirotu a «>wu jinr,” wo 
itro certain of success, *' C'eitt ent aitm 
.« coup #«»•,” etc., and the phrase ” Sure 
as ,a gun,” seem to favour the latter 
.derivation. 

Cook the dEam {To), To prick up 
the ears, or turn them as ta horse does 
when he listens to a strange sound. 
Here ” cock ” mea«s ti tom, and seems 
to be connected wilh the Greek kv'icAm, 
a circle, and the verb kincAmi. 

Cook tbo IVooo or Cock up the nose. 
To turn up the tioso in contempt. {See 
Cock youe Eye.) 

Cook up your Heud [foot, etc.]. 
Lift up, turn up your head or fool 
The allusion is to cocking hay, i.e, lift¬ 
ing it into small he^s or into the hay- 
cWt. (Sw Cock OS* ^T.) 

*^Cook your Kw (TV^is to shut one 
eye and look witii th# other; to glance 
at. A ” cook-eye ” is a squinting eye, 
and cock-eyed” is having ^uintmg 
eyes. In many phrases, means to 
turn. {See abooe!) '' 

Co«k fwar But {To). To Mt your 
hat moto on one side ox Ihe he^d tiian 
on the other: to took knowing and pert 
SoldituraHS^ their overtoe left side 
to ” took smart/* (om Coioxxp XUr.) 


Oookado^' The men-servants of the 
militoiy wear a small black cockado on 
their hot, the Huaoveriexi badge. The 
Stuart cockade was white. At the battle 
of Sborra-Muir, in the re^fu of George 1., 
the English soldmjrs wore a black rosette 
in their hats. In tlie song of Sherra- 
Muir the English soldiers ate called 
” the retl-coat lads wi’ blai;k cockades.” 
(French, cocarde; Geman, kokuide,) 

In the Britisli Army and Nnyy the 
cockade, since the Hanoverian accession, 
has been ftiack. 

AustbIsn cockade m black and yellow. 
All sentry boxes and boundary jmsts arc 
so painted. Jiiu achwayz-ffelw r was the 
uictoiamc of an Austiiau Imperialist in 
1848. 

Bavahu, light blue luid white uro the 
royal colours. 

Beixhom, black, yellow, tuid red. 

Fxunck {refful), tlie royal colour was 
white. 

Hakovgb, the coolpade was black. 
Black enters into all the German cock¬ 
ades. 

Pbi/bsia, black and wliite are the royal 
colours. 

BtrsaiA, green and wliitc arc the royal 
colours. 

To iiu»tut the cockade. To hecomc a 
soldier. From time immemorial the 
pnilisan-sof different leaders haveiulopted 
Home emblem to show their jiarty ; in 
1767 an authoritative regulation deter¬ 
mined tliat every French noldior should 
wear a whit© cockade, and in 1782 tlu' 
badge was restricted to tlie military. 
The phrase given above is common both 
to England and France. 

Cocdtotlgno {Land of). An imagin¬ 
ary land of idleness and luxury. The 
subject of a burlesque, proltably “ the 
earliest Hpedmen of English poetry wliich 
we possesi.” London in generally so 
called, but Boilcau aiiplies the phrase 
to Paris. {Seepage 270, col. 2, Cockney.) 

Allied to the Gemiau, kiiekcn, a caki*. 
Scotland is called the ” land of cakes ”; 
there is the old French word coca'njw, 
ubund^co. Compare Latin coqm, to 
cook, coquinaria, coquina, etc. 

V Euis, tn nis Specimens of Marlft 
English Poets (i. 83-^, has printed at 
length an old l^euch tmem called ” Tli© 
lAind of Cockaigu” (thirteenth century), 
^here ‘‘ the hounes were made of barley 
sugar and cakes, the strj^ets were paved 
with pastiy, and tlie glio|>8 supplied 
goods for nothing.” 

CoolCatrloe (3 syL). A monster with 
toe wings of a fowl, tail of a dragon, 
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Cocked Hat 

itud head of a cock. So called Lccause 
it was said to be produced from a cock’e 
egg hatched by a serueiit. According to 
legend, the very lo^ of thie nioubter 
would cause instant deatli. In conse- 
([uonce of the crest with which the head 
is crownwl, the cre&ture is called a 
baBilisk, from the Greek, baniliskos (a 
little king). Isaiah says, “The weaned 
child shall put las luiiid on the cocka¬ 
trice den ” (xi. 8), to si^iify that the 
must noxious aniiiial should not hurt the 
most feeble of God’s creatures. 

Figuratively, it moans an “insidious, 
trcaLUierous iiersuu bent on mischief. 

“TliPV Mill kill one nniillinr |iy llio Itxik, like 
rocklitl'ii'l'M."— 'J'lvelfth- MiyM, lli. 4. 

Cooked Hat (/i). A hat wdth the 
brun turned, like that of a bishop, dean, 
etc. It is also applied to the chapeau 
hras, and the luilitary full-dress hat, 
}Hiiutod before uiid behind, and risiuj^ 
to a jioiut at the cr(>wn, tlio chapeau a 
cnrmt, “ Cock ” fii this phrase means to 
turn ; rotke(f, turned up. 

Knocked tuto a cocked hat. In the 
game of nine-pins, three pins w'ero set 
up in the fonn of a triaiifipo, and when 
all the pins except these tliree were 
knocked down, the set w'as teohnirally 
said to ho “ knocked into a cocked hat.^’ 
Hence, utterly out of all shape or 
plumb. A somewhat similar phrase is 
“ Knocked into the middle of next 
week." 

Cooked-bat Club {The). A club of 
tJio Society of Antiquaries. A cocked 
hat was always placed before the presi¬ 
dent when the club met. 

There w'as another club so ('ulled in 
whicli the members, during club sittings, 
vfOiv cocked hats. 

Cooker. Accordtnef to (Wkcr. AU 
rltfhf, accordiuff to (\wker. ''According 
to es'^hlished rules, awording to what is 
correct. Edwaixl Cocker (1 (W1 -IG77) pub- 
lishod an aritluuetic which ran through 
Si.vty editions. The phrase, “According 
to Corker,” was iKmularised by Murphy 
in his farce called The Apprentice^ 

OMkie or Cooky. Bumptioufi, over- 
beanug, conceited, luul dogiiiaticdl; like 
a little bantam cock. 

Cookie Hat. A pi^im’s hat. War- 
biirtou says, ns the diief plat'es of devo¬ 
tion were bevond sea, or on the coasts, 
pilgrims used to put cockle-shells upon • 
their liats, to inaicato that they were 
pilgrims. Cockles axe symbols of St. 


James, patron saint of Spain. Cockle 
scallo]^ as in heraldry. 

“ Au<] bW sball I your true love kuow 
From iiiiiny Mnothrr one ? 

Ob, hr bis cockle bat and ataS, 

Ana by bia mudal stioori.” 

Beaunuint and f'leteher : Tht feiur of Orders Gi sy. 

Cooklo ShOlla. Favourite tokens 
w’om by pilgrims in their hats. Tlie 
polished Bide of the shell was scratched 
witlj^Boino rude drawing ot the “ blessed 
Virpn,” the Crucifixion, or some other 
subject connected with the pilgrimage. 
Being blessed by the priest, they were 
considered amulets against spiritual 
ftkiH, and might be used as drinking 
vessels. 

Cooklea. To cry eockks. To be 
hanged ; from the gxirgling noise made 
in stnuigulation. 

Cookies of the Heart. “ To warm 
the cockles of one's heart," said of good 
wine, (Latin, cochlea’ cordis, the ven¬ 
tricles of the heart.) 

•' Fibnc aimlem rcctis bisce cxterinribiis iii 
ilexini inucnctilo iiroxiiiieaiibieclic olilliim) ilex- 
tromuin asrondoiitea lu Iwtsiin roidio lei iiilniiiitur, 
ct siiiinli HiKiHTiiIntu belk'etn soo civhtram hhos 
niitj* referuat.’’—liwer; Tractotus de Oo}de, jt. 
(UMV.) 

Cockledemoy {A). An amusing 
rogue, a sort of Tyll Eulciispiegel. A 
character fh Marston’s comedy of The 
Dutch He cheats Mrs. Mulli- 

grub, a vintner’s wife, of a goblet and 
salmon. 

Cockney. One bom w'ithin soipid of. 
Bow-bells, liOudon ; one posBcssiug 
London peculiarities of 'speech, etc.; 
one wholly ignorant of country sports, 
country life, farm animals, plants, and 
so on. * 

Camden says the Thames was once 
called “ the Cockney.” 

The word has been qielt Coekeney, 
Coekaneys, Oookneli, etc. “Cocknell'” 
w'ould lie a little cock. “ J\ier in deficiis 
mains finirittts" Anglicc^ a kokenay, a 

a iered >child. “Niais” means a 
ing, as fattcoH niais, and if tliis is the 
last ^Hable of “ Cockney,” it confirms 
the idea that the word means an enfant 
g&te, 

Wedgwood saggestscocAw (to fondly, 
and says a eockemey or cockney is one 
papered by city itraulgence, in contra- 
distiiicttw to rustics hardened by out¬ 
door work. (I^tob, kakkelcr, to pamper; 
French, eoqucliner, to dangle.) 

Chambers in bis Journal derives 
the word from a French ^em of the 
thirteenth oenturv, called The tand of 
Oaeayne, where houses were made 
of wley-sugar jabd calces, the streets 
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imved with piwtry, aod the shops sup¬ 
plied goods without requiring mojfey iu 
payment. The French, at a very early 
period, ^led the Euglisli cocagm nien^ 
i.r. honsvirauts (beef and pudding men). 

“ Cry 10 it, nuuck!, as tlie oockiicy dlii to the 
eels, when she put them into the imste aU\e,"— 
Slii^cMpeui e: Lear, It. 4 . 

The king of eeekneys. A master of the 
revels chosen by students of Lincoiu’s 
Iiin on Childermas Day (Dec. 2dth). 

Cockney 8<diooL Leigh Kuut, 
lluKlitt, Shelley, aud Kuats; so callel 
by Ijockhart. (1817.) • 

If I niny hr iM'ninttrd to have the honour of 
(■III HU'iiiMs It, It may lie henceforth referred 
III li,« ciie (IcsoKUiition of the ‘Oocktiey School.”' 

Jilfu'ku’oiul'* Magugtm, Oct., ISI”. 

Cockpit of Europe. Belgium is so 
culled because it has been the site of 
more Euro]>e:jn battles than any other 
country; for example, Oudeuarde, 
Haimll'ies, Fontenoy, IHeurus, Jem- 
ma]ics, Liguy, Quatro Bros, Waterloo. 

Cockshy A free iliugor “shy “ 
at something. The allusion is to the 
once popular Shrovo-Tuosday sport of 
shying or casting stones or sticks at 
cocks. This sjjort is now superseded by 
pigeon-shootiug, which is thought to be 
morn aristocratic! but can liardly be 
deemed more humane. 

Cockswain, or Coxswain [coa-’w]. 
The swain or servant of the cock or boat, 
togetl^pr with its crew. (Anglo-Saxon, 
siaiii or siren), a. youth or servant, aud 
t'ork, a boat.) *{liee Cockboat.) 

CooktolL Tlio Neu) York T^orM, 1891, 
tells us that this is^n Aztec word, and 
that “ the liquor was discovered by a 
Toltec noble, who sent it to kiusjby 
the hand of his daughter Tahiti. The 
king fell in love with the maiden, drank 
the liquor, and called them xoc-tl, a 
namejierpetuated by the wcasl cockttul. 

V Cocktail is on iced drink made of 
spirits mixed witlf bitters, sugar, and 
some aromatic flavouring. Champagne 
cocktail is champagne flavoured with 
Angostura bitters; soda codctoil is soda- 
VKXter, sugar, and bittenu 

“ Dill yo iver tfv aI’mndjwsrekMU,Cornel?"— 

Thnektrap: The Netceomeg, xtU. 

CocqcIgrUM. At the teming of the 
Cocqeigrues. That good thneocoming, 
when every mystery shall be cleared up. 

“‘That w oue.if eiieMireti things.’ said the fairy 
nediinein-aariitidKl.'! am forhiddea tu i«U till 
the oimin^of the Cooqetzrues.V’-O'. Kittgriiiqf t 
The Wafer BaMn, clmp. rl. 

Ccoy’twa rJTo-llir^]. One of the 
flve rivers of hell. word means the 
“river of lamentatioiL** Tbe uabuxied 


were doomed to wander about its banks 
for 100 years. (Oreok, koku'o, to weep.) 

" riH'ytuii, named i«f lameiitatluu loud 
Heard ou the rueful straam." 

JtlUoH! ParlidiM htmt, 11. HTH. 

Codds. Oodgem. Thackeray says,' 
“ The Cistercian lads call the poor 
brethren of the Charterhouse coad(*,“ 
adding, “but I know not wherofore,” 
(Turkish, hMih, an old man or woman.) 
We say “ Well, old boy,” without re¬ 
ferring to ago. 

" I 8ii>, do know any of tho old codiU . . . ? 
Oiilouof Netmiino la kiuuv to la' a t'.odd."—Aiim- 
UmiUh OetUury, Octolier, IJMS, p. AM). 

Codille (2 sylO’ Triumph. A tenn 
in the game of Ombre. Wbcii one of 
the two opiKinents of Ombre has more 
tneks than Ombre, ho is said to have 
won Codille, and takes all tho stake that 
Ombre played for. Thus Belinda is soid, 
in the Jtajie of the Look, to have been 
“ lietween tlio'jaws of ruin aud Codille.” 
She wins with the “^ig of hearts,” 
and she wins rodille. 

Godlla'n your Frtend, not Short. 

{})irkens: Old (Juriosttg Shoji, chap, 
xix.). Codlin hud a shrewd suspicion 
that little Nell and her grandfather had 
absconded, and that a reward igould bo 
offered for their discovery. So ho tried 
to bespeak tho goodwill of tho little girl 
in the hope of making something of it. 

'* Nmu- Ilf tlif HiKiakf'rM linn miii-li to h'I) in 
nrtiial hnutility in l.dnl ttallMliiio'ii sii(t<‘rli, tint 
they all harp upon tin' thcor.v that, itodllii In the 
friond, lull tJliuriiVcH'iijiajift puyupniph, Ori. 
laili, 1HH.S. 

Coohorxui (2 syl,). Small howitzers 
of about 4^ iiiches calibre ; so culled 
from Bui-oh van Coe'hom, of Holland. 

Cos'nohltes nr Cembites (8 syl.). 
Monks who live in common, in contra¬ 
distinction to the liennits or uiiehorites. 
(Greek, koimshios.) 

Oosnr dtfUoii. 

Richard I. of England ; so called from 
the prodigies of personal valour por- 
foimed by him in the Holy Laud. (1157, 
1189-1199.) 

Louiidi^lII. of France, more frequently 
cidled A# Z»w/. (1187, 1*22:1-1226.) 

Boleslos 1. of Poland, also (Killed “ Tlie 
Intrepid.” (960,992-1026.) 

CofliM. The Tm'fciiih word is Kauhi, 
Kameh or Kauveg. 

^Coffee. In Ardennai ten cups of coffee 
are taken after dinner, and each cut> Im 
its special luimo, (1) Cnfl, (2) Gloria, 
(3) Pousse Caf£, (4) Goutte, (6) Be- 
goutte, (G) Sur-goutte, (7) Rincette, (8) 
jM-riucette, (9) Sur-rincetto, and (tO) 
Coup de I’dlarier, * 
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Gloria is ooffee witli a small glass of 
braudy in lieu of milk; all the foiiowina 
have more and more I’euu do vie ; and 
the last is the ** stirrap-cup.*’ 

CofBii. A raised orost, liko the lid 
of a basket. Hence Shako^ware speaks 
of a “custard coffin” {Tamina of the 
Shrew, iv. 3). (Greek, hopn'mas, a 
bosket.) Mahomei’s Coffin.) 

“ Of ilie p-.iHtc A Rdffln will 1 r«ar. ’ 

HhaltrHjwire; TU«» AndrumettH, \. S. 

Coff'sealian. A Vogimhalljob. Tho 
saying is, that tho Coggt^^hall folk 
wanted to divert the currmit of a 
stream, and fixed huitllos in the hod of 
it fur the purpose. Another tale is that 
a mad dog bit a wheelbarrow, and the 
})eo}>lo, fooling it would go mad, cluiinod 
it up in a shed. [See Gotham.) 

Co^to« ergo sum. Descartes’ axiom. 
This is peiitio prmeipii. “I think” 
cun only prove wis; that “I think.” 
And he might j^t as well infer from it 
tike existence of thought as tho existence 
of [. Ho is asked to jirove the latter, 
nnd inimediatoly assumes that it exists 
und does something, and then infers that 
it exists beat me it does something. Sup- 
l»o8e 1 were asked to jirovo the existence 
of ice, and w'ere to say, ice is cold, 
therefore there is such a thing as ice. 
Muuifostly I first assume there is such a 
thing 03 ice, then ascribe to it on attri¬ 
bute, and then argue hack that tliis 
attribute is the outcome of ice. This is 
not proof, hut simply arguing in :i circle. 

Coholui (Stock Excliangc term). The 
Turkish ’(>9 loau, floated by the finu of 
that name. 

Coif (1 syl.). Hie coif of tho old 
serjottut-at-law was a relic of his 
ouclosiastical character. The original 
serjeauts-at’kie weve clerical lawyers, 
and the coif is tlio represoiAation of the 
tonsure. 

Serjeants of the Coif Serjeauts-at- 
law (now abolished). [See aboee.) 

Cotffd. II est ne coi^. He is bom 
with a silver spoon in his moi£.h; bom 
to fortune. [See page 2SB, coL 2, CAtft.) 

“ Qii<>li(iieH I'nfsuB viennent »u inoudettxec uiie 
lH)llfcuio . » V<i\i appeite du iumu do ; 
ot <i«o roa croit cutre luit* nmraue do honheur. 
iVniu A lieu Au proxorlM? fraiicioU. , , . 

fjrf fk^ jyartf dcM SHpertrikiOH, 1870, 

Comr to Batato CtttherliM. rTo 

remain an (dd maid. “ St. CatheiTue est 
la natronue des filles A marier et des 
TieOles filles. Ce sout ces derai^res otu 
nsfteut ordinairemeut pour soiguer leu 
ohapelles cousacrScs A la sointo, et qui 
Boat chargihiS de sa toileAe.” [Metture 


le Got; Mwgchpedie dee Jh'om'bes Fran- 
fais.),. 

“ !1 i»eut-#lre quo Je le rogretie, que, Ae 
di'Mesiioir jc vale coifFer St, Ctitherinc. An ' nli I 
inais nan I mol auMil Je \ eox. me ntarier." —/.a 
JUiueotte (ao opeml. 

Coin. Faid in his own coin. Tit for 
tat. ‘ ‘ Fur pari refer re. ’ ’ 

Coin Monoy [To). To make money 
with rapidity and ease. 

“ForthP liMt four yean) . . 1 litcnilly I'oincil 
miiiie} -F. Kemble ; ittmlame oi Georgtit. _ 

» Colna. 

‘“Bbitish. Iron rings were used for 
money by the ancient Britons, unit 
Segouax, u petty king under Cassiveliiii, 
is the first whose head was im]>re8sed on 
the coin. Gold, silver, and copper coins 
were stmek by Cunohelin. 

The Bohans introduced their own 
coins into the island. 

The oldest Anoio-Saxon coin was tlio 
sceaita (pi. sceattee), sixth century. In 
the rei^ of Ethelbcrt, King of Kent, 
money accounts were kept in po/mds, 
inanemes, shillings, nnd penee. One of 
tlio lust being equal to about 3 ponce 
of our money. 5 pence z= one scilling, .'10 
soillings one wanca or mancus, and 40 
one iKmnd. Maucusos were in gold and 
silver also. 

The Nobmans introduced pence with 
a cross so de^ly impressed that the ooly 
could be hreken cather into two or four 

J Hirts, hence the terms }iulf-]>ei(pe an/l 
burtliings. 

The Angel, a ^Id coifi (Tfi. 6d.), was 
introduced by Edward IV., and ^had a 
figure of Michael slaying the dragon. 

Tho Bawbee first*carae into use in tho 
reign of James VI. of Scotland. (Ereuch, 
bas-billon, base copper coin.) 

Tho CarSlm (2(».) was a gold coin of 
the reign of Cities 1. 

Hio Ottwn (ds.) was first issued in 
1558. Cf^WBB and half-crowns are still 
in common rireulation. 

EngliBh Dollars (Is. 6d.) were intro¬ 
duced in 1798. 

Flovim, a gold, coin (9e.)i were issued 
by Edward iH.; but the silver florin 
(2a) in 1849. if 

Ibe Owima ^ gold coin=218.) was 
first issued in 1717; but a. ^Id coin 
BO-Gsllqdi of ^ '^alue of SOs., was 
issued in 1673, redueed in 1696 to 22s. 

Our Sovereign iras first issued in 1816, 
but there were coins so called in the 
reigns of Henry 1. (worth 22s.), Edward 
VI. (from 24a. to 36 b.). 

ShilUng* of present valne date- 
irom 1503; psit^ made of bronze in 
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1362, but copper pence wore coined in 
1620, haU-pence apd fartluDgs in 1665. 

Coke. Tt> ct'if eohe. To cr^ pe(%aM; 
to ask for mercy. Buddut^ aayn 

coke ” is the sound which cocks utter 
when they are beaten. 

Coko upon Llttteto& Tent and 
bmndy. 

*' Aiiotlier . . . Aicping Colic u|ioa Uttteum, i.a. 
toiii iiiKl liniudy.’’- .ViVIrolD: IU»«trntiopa oj JaUt- 
(KCt). ^ 

Col broade or Colbi-and. The Banish 
giant slain by Sir Guy of Warwick. Bv 
tho (loath of this mant the land wm 
delivered from Baniw tribute. • 

" I on* not enmnon, nor Sir <lw. nor C«)J)r»n<ir 

To uuiw ’vni down hefore iite. 

MkaAegpeare: Bmru V/ff., v. 4. 

Coloaimoii. Potatoes and cablio^e 
pounded together and then fried lu 
butter (Irish). “Col" is <5ole or cale, 
i.f. cabbage. 

"Aliiiut 1771 IsaJit' Siurke, tho coinMljnii, 
fiioiolea iti l.oiiK Arro it Colcnunon ('Inn.*'-TAc: 
Aff/rj>iff’u?ii, Juuuiiry mli, 1S7A. 

Cold aa Ctuurtty. (jSkf CHAnmr.) 

Cold»Bath Fioldo. So called fr^ 
the cold baths established there by Mr. 
Diiius, in 165)7, fur the cure of iheu- 
inatism, convulsions, and other uervona 
disorders. 

Cbld Blood. J)onff iu coUl blood. 
(French, sang /raid.) Not in tlie heat 
Qf temper; deliberately, and with pre- 
iiunlitatiou. Tlie allusion is to tho 
iilicieu^ notion that the blood grew hot 
and cold, and ^is difference of tempera* 
tme ruled tho temiier. 

Cold-bloodod Anlm^lo. As a rule, 
all invertebrate animals, i^d all fl^es 
and reptiles, are caUed qbld-blooded, 
because the tomperaiore of ^eir blood 
is about equal to tho medium in which 
they live. 

Cold-blooded Porooao. ,\93ioae not 
easily excited; those wlmee paSBKms are 
not easily roused; those whose circula¬ 
tion is sluggish. 

Cold-Oblool (ji). A chisel of tem¬ 
pered steel for cutting oold metal. 

CKld Drawn OIL CIbitof oil, ob¬ 
tained by juresenre in th^cold. 

Cold Pigeon {A).^ A mewage sent 
in place of a love-letter. Th« love- 
letter would hare been a poulet C^.v.jl« 
A pigeon pie ia called a dbve-tart, and 
dove is ^mbolical of love. Pymmas 
says of Thisbo, What.dead, my dOve P *’ 
A verbal moesage is comfort*' to 
a lover locAiagwIt foi'li^tlter. 


CMd Pudding settles Love by 

giving the pains of indigestion, colic, 
etc. 

Cold Sboolder. 7b show or give one 
the oold shoulder is to assume a distant 
manner towards a peitun, to hidicato 
that you wish to cut his acmiaiutanoe. 
Tho reference is to a cold Moulder of 
mutton served to a stranger at diimor; 
there ia not much of it, and even what 
is left is hut moderate fare. 

Cteld gtooL The pm'suaeion of fold 
steel is peraMosion enforced at the point 
of the swmd or bayonet. 

Oold Water OrdoaL An ar.ciont 
metho(l of testing the gailt or innocence 
of the common sori of people. The 
accused, being tied under tho arms, wua 
thrown into a rivtjr. If he souk to tho 
bottom, he waa held to be guiltless, and 
dra^vn up by the cord; but if ho floated, 
the water rejected Itiin, because of his 
guilt. ^ 

Cold without. An elliptical expres¬ 
sion, meaning spirits mixed with cold 
water without sugar. 

Coldbrand. (3Vr Colbronue.) 

Coldstroaun Guards. One of tlie 
three regiments of Foot Guards. It was 
originally under tho command of Colonel 
Monk (1650-1660), and in January, 10(50, 
marched under him from Col(lstr('am in 
Bcrwickshirewith the object of bringing 
bock Charles II. to the throne. 

Cole = money. {See Coal.) 

Cole {King). A legendary British 
king, de8crib(3(l as “ a merry (»1(1 soul" 
fond of liismipe, fond of hi.H glass, and 
fond of hx8 “ fiddlers three.” (Kg. 
Coil, i.) 

Coleml'ra (3 syl.}. A poetical name 
for a cook; l^iug, of course, compounded 
of coal and mire. 

“ ‘ Could 1,' lie cried, ‘ exjiross liow lifiKlit s gmee 

Adorns tliy ninriilng iMods and w rll.WHSlied 

<H( e, 

Tbou wimldHl, Cnleniim, praut wimt I imiklore, 

And yield nu* lo\ or wash ili> fare iin more.'’ 

0 nitffiMimf,; Ci)Umiira,<m Mrlogtie, 

C^la Clout.* , A name which Spenser 
assumes in 'lie Shephei'd'a Calendar, 
and in the pastoral entitled CdliH Clout's 
Come Some Again, which represents his 
return from a visit to Sir Walter Baleigh, 
“ the Shepherd of the Ocean." 

O^la Tsiuiioii. The nidmame of 
a Swiss, os John Bull is of an Bnglish- 
xaaiD, Brother Jonathan of a North 
Aaaedcau, and Monsieur Oraimud of ft 
Frenohmau. • 
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Collapse. The scheme collamed. Caiue 
to nothing. An inflated balloon is said 
to collapse when tli^ gas has escaped 
and the sides fall together, or packer 
into wrinklea As a coUa^d balloon 
will not mount, a collapsed scheme will 
not go off. (Latin, ballapsus^ coUabor, 
to fall or sink together.) 

Collar. 

Against the collar. Somewhat fa¬ 
tiguing. When a horse travels up ^11 
the ccdlar distresses his neck, so foot- 
travellers often And the last mil<‘ or so 
“ against the collar,” or UBtressiug. 
Autliors of long book.s often And the 
lust few pages wonri.sonie and figaiiist 
the grain. 

In collar. In liamess. I'he allusion 
is to a horse’s collar, which is put on 
when aliout to go to work. 

Oat of collar. Out of work, out of 
place. {See above.) 

'To slip the collar. To escape from 
restraint; to dv'iw back from a tusk 
begun. 

To work up to the collar. To work 
tooth and nail; not to shirk the work 
in hand. A horse that lets his collar 
lie loose on his neck witliout bearing on it 
does not draw the vehicle at all, but 
leaves another to do the real work. 

"Am rrmrded liliimolf, tbn path lay plRin, He 
must work up to the colliir. hot aud luird, leaving 
hIniHOlf IK) tiiiio to feel the I'lirtH that were vailed 
and wrung."—JUra. SdwunU». A. Oirtou Oirl, 
chap. Iv. 

Collar (verb). To collar one. To 
Boiso by the collar; to prig; to apiiro- 
priate without leave. 

'To collar the role or coal. To prig the 
money. {See Coax..) 

Collai>day {A). In royal levees, 
means that uttoiidants are tt> wear all 
Uicir insignia and decorations, such us 
medals, stars, ribbons, and orders. This 
is done on grand occasions bv order of 
the Crown. The Queen’s Collar-day is 
when slie wears tho Onler of the 
Garter. 

Collar of Aralnoe (4 syl) or Collar 
fjf Alpheaibea, given by her to^-her hus¬ 
band Alcmuon, was a fatal gift; so was 
the collar ivnd veil of Ewph'yli, wife of 
Amphiui ttos. {See Fatal Gum.) 

Collor of S 8 . A decoration re¬ 
stricted to tho Lord Chief Justices of 
the Queen’s Beudi, the Lord Ctiief 
Baron of thoEzcheauer, the Lord Mayor 
of London, the Kinga-of-Arms, the 
Heralds, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
the Sergeant Trumpeter. {Coussm^s 
SeraUtrp.) .(/SmSS.) 


Collootitrloto. Collectivism is the 
opposite of Individualism. In the latter 
systeid, everyone is to be his own 
master, and eveiything is to be free 
and in common. In the former system, 
government is to be the sole emploj’ei, 
the sole landlord, and the sole pny- 
niaster. Private i>roperty is to be abol¬ 
ished, competition to bo stomped ou*; 
evejyone must work for kis living, and 
the State must And the work. Bellamy’s 
novel of Looking Sacku aul will give a 
jiretty fair notion of W'hat Ls meant Viy 
Ikillccttrism. {See iNUivunrALfsTS.) 

%loltege (AVtr). Newgate ])risa]). ‘/'I'o 
take one’s Anal degree at New College ” 
is to be hanged. “King’s College” i.s 
King’s Bench Prison, now called Queen’s 
College. Prisoners are “ collegiates.” 
Colle^ is the Latin collegium, and has 
a very wide range, as, College of tlie 
Apostles, Collie of Physicians, College 
of Surgeons, Heralds’ College, College 
of .Tustice, .etc.; and on tho Continent 
we have CoU^ of Foreign Affairs, Col¬ 
lege of War, College of Cardinals, etc. 


iBoUege Colours. 

CAVBBinaE Boat Cbews, light blue. 

Oattut, bglit blue and black. 

Ctaherine'*, blue and white, 
cnminon blue. 

Ctare, black and golden } elhiw 
Corpiit, cbeiry-colonr and « bite. 

VowHtng, cbiicobite. 

A’minaniicl, cheiTy-eotour and dark blue 
JeMts, red and black. 

Juliu s, bright red and white.. 

Kmo’t, violet. 

Moffdaun, indigo and lai ender. 
lymbrokc, rfatret and French crey. 
nurhoute, dark blue and wlitte. 

OucmCb, ftmia and white. 

red and blue. 

Thnitp, dark blue. 

Trln/tv Ifttll, biack and white. 


CicFOBD Boat Chews, dark blue. 

St. Alban's, blue with arrow-head. 

/laUiol, pink, white, lilue, wliite, pink. ’ 
Brueetiass, buck, aud gold edgee. 

Chrut VlturtA, blue with red cardinal's bai 
Cornua, with Mae atrine. 

St. xamom’a, red, and yelioa’ edge* 

Eireter, black, and red eiigea. 

green, atul wliite otlgea 
John's, yellow, Itlack, rod. 

Lineoln, blue witli mitre. 

Maadalsn, black and white. 

St. Mary's, white, black, white. 

Merton, blue, with tvbite edge* and red croas. 
A'flio Vollsge, tliree pink and two white siriueit. 
OmI, bine aniA white. 

Psmbroka, pink, wliite, pink. 

u'a, red, white, Wue, white, blue, while, 


and 


blati.with^nble di^on^s head, yellow 


, or l)ltte, with white edges. 


Id green, or bu. . 

tbuMraitii, blae, and yellow edgea. 

*TwS!i^,^oe, wISte, pink, white, blue. 

CoUogo Ool^ttni (America) in foot¬ 
ball matches, boating, etc. 


AdatbiH, KamarA hrown ai^ pu^. 
A 'laghtugi, cadet mde and old gold. 
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jtmliitral, while and purple. 

liaUK, ftnrnct. . 

IMivisIti/, scarlet and while, • 
Itoii-doin, white. 

Utovn, Imiwu iind white, 

Buehtely (intiigi* tiiid liliie. 
rVih/oi'tila. blue aiul (fold, 
f’ Y., lavender. 

Colb}/, silver k>si- 
Columbia, blue and white. 

Cornell, curiieliaii and white. 

•iMirtmotUh, daric sreen. 

IHektneon, redaiid vvlilto. 

Ilannltint, rose |iiiik. • 

Martwd, minson. 

Hubart, omiiKe and piiridc. 
fieni/mi, inniive. 

J.a^tiueilfi, wliiie anti irarnon. 

MtuliKiin, omnite and iiiar.atn. 7 

Uu'hii/au. blue and tnni/.i‘ ^ 

Ar'i’ IVo'A-I'M/twetlf/, V Ktlel.. • 

Ohio I'nnvrHlti/, blue. 

J'linreton, oniiiue and black. 

JtmuHeliirr Puli/irrhuir, cherry. 

Jtiirhritter, blue and ifrr}. 

Jtiitfirrn, ecarli't. 

Kiraitlimore, (tariiet. 

Surimiiir, blue and pink. 
lYniity, w lino ami Kreen. 

Tn/tit, blue and brown. 

I'liiirti, varnot. 

f uirri uity of ffoi th Carolina, white and blue 
of Smith Ciiroifna. ml and blue 
of Ci'nniij/leiinUi, bine and red. 
of thr South, red and tdiie. 
of Vrrmoiit, old iitibl nnil trreen. 
of Virginia, cardinal and vrey. 

I'oM/rr, pink iind Kroy. 

Weului/an, oardiimlaud black. 

H'lllMimn, loyal (lurple. 

H'rrtJtdfO, (lid ij'dil 

Yale, blue 

College Port. Tho -worat niieoioii of 
red trine that oiiu be manufactured and 
jialmed off upon young men at college. 
(See Widows^ Pobt.) 

• We all know what collOge port is like.''- The 
Timeo. 

Cof llberte. A nort of gipi>7 race in 
Poitou, Mainl( and Aniouj’umuar tothe 
Cff^otH of Gaecony and the K-agumx of 
Bnttany. In feudal times a collibert 
was a serf partly Yree, but bound to 
certain services. (Latin,. Co/‘/t/Krr/f4<» a 
fellow freedman.) 

Colln'tblaae. A relimoua sect wliieh 
rose in tho fourth oeB|»ry; so called 
from CoUu'thos of Alesiuuiria, their 
founder. 

Colly uy Cow. A corruption of 
Calttims, the most anciout of Spanish 
liallads. Calointw the Moor osKt^ a 
damsel to wife, 'who*said the price of 
wfKniug her should he tlft heads of the 
three mladina of Cbaflemagne, named 
RiiuUdo, Boland, and GKvier. CaJaiuoe 
went to Paris and dhalleoged the pala¬ 
dins. First Sir Baldwin,.the youngest 
knight, accepted the chaUeuge and was 
overthrown; then his turde Boland 
went againtC the Moor and unote him. 

Col^yrldMn— . A sect of Arabian 
CbristianB, chiefly woanen, which first 
appeared in 373. They wmshipped the 


Colossus 

- 1 _ 

Virgin Mary, and mode offerings to her 
in a twisted cake, called a colfyns. 
(Greek, kollum, a^ttle coke.) 

CoUywobblM. The gripes, usually 
ocoomuauied wi^ sundry noises in the 
stomal. Thesw noises'(U'e called the 
“ borltarigmus.’* (The wobbling ctiusefl 
by a slight oolic<) 

CcdOglM. The three hingn of rohgue. 
The three magi, called Ga8pnr,'MeI(!hioi't 
and Baltha'sar. They are called by 
other uujnes, but those given arc tho 
most generally accepted. 

OoToa. One of the rabble loaders in 
nud'ibrae was Noel Pcriyan, or Ned 
Perry, au ostler, who loved benr-bnitiug, 
but was a very straight-luced Puritan of 
low morals. 

CoIophOB. The cud of a hook. Ool'> 
ophou was a city of lo'iiiu, the in¬ 
habitants of which were such excellent 
horsemen that they W4|fild turn the scale 
of battle to the side on which they 
fought; hence, the Greek phrase. To 
add a calopfio’nian, means “to put a 
finishing stroke to any matter.” (Strabo.) 
In the early times ot' printing, the state¬ 
ment conto-ining the date, place, printer, 
and edition was given at the ('iid of the 
book, and was called the colophon. 

V Now called the “iiniirint.” 

“The vrtlmno was niilnjiiroil . . . fi'oiii titb*- 
iw»i* 1(1 C(il()pli()n."~’<Scolt; The AntiQUiiry. 

Ooloquln'tida or Colooyntlu Bitter- 
apple or uolooyuth. (Greek, kolokuiithie.) 

“TUe f(i(Ml tliat to bim now m luscious 
Uwuiiis, slmtl lie lo linn sliortly ns bitter as colo- 
ipiintidH.''—>VAakc«pp( 0 'c ; (Mhcllo, 1. .1. 

Geloqulntite (At.). Charles T. was 
so called. Ho wtis bitter as gall to the 
Levellers. 

"ThcfiCvcIlorsstyl(»(l him [I'linilcrt I liiii Alinb, 
nnUaCobMiulhiiibi, a mail of blood.nnrl ibecvm- 
lasMlilf obsincb* to iit*ilr(v nod llll(•rt>^"-//«»■»»( ; 
Hiebtry of Sntlufut (*' Cbnrlcs I.," ebap. \ I. p. ‘jn4i. 

Colorado (U.S. America). A SiianiBh 
word moaning red, referring to the red 
hue of the water of the river. 

GolOMaL Gigantic. As a colossal 
scheme# (See beUne.) 

ColOMUS or ColoMMMi (Latin, fmh»- 
giu), A ginui. The Bhodian Oolossos 
was a gigantic statue of bras^ 12(1 feet 
high, executed by Chares. It is said 
that shijw could }>iiM full sail tmder the- 
of tliis statue, but tho notion of a 
striding statue n%e in the sixleentli cen¬ 
tury, and is due to Blaifle de Vigentire, 
who was the first to give the ehefdaetm'e 
^f Cluiros this imposable position. The 
Comte de Caylus has demonstrated that 
the Apollo of Rhodes wasliever planted 
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ut the mouth of the Bhodian port, that 
it was uot a itridiug statue, and that 
shijMi never passed under it. Neither 
Ktrabo nor Puny makes mention-of any 
of these things, though both describe the 
gigantic statue minutely. Philo (the 
architect of Byzantium, third century)^ 
has a treatise on the seven wonders of 
the world, and imytt that the Colossos 
ftooii m a hlitck of trhite marhlr^ and 
Lutfius Ampeliius, lu a similar treatise, 
says it stood tn a ear. 'nckell out-herods 
Herod in tlie following lines: , 

“ .So, iionr pninil RIkhIi'r, arnws the ranting ttuocl, 
MtltlHMIllDIIS fill III ! till' lltHl (’uloHHim'iituoa, 
Willie »t. tme IimiI tliti tliniiigiim guile}* rlOe, 

A w Imle liour'8 sail warce reartieU tint fiirttier 
siile; 

Delwixt hlH liiiizva tliigbs, In lonseurruy, 

'iVii tlioiisiiiui HtrL'aitiei's on tlie blllnws iilay." 

Oil the Proapect «f Ptact. 
“.H«' tliiili lioHtriile the utirrow wurlil 
l.lke 11 CuloHsiiH." HUaheaimre: Jtilma Canar, I. 

V Tlie twin Colossi of Amenophis III., 
on the bunk.s of the Nile, near Thebes, 
lire seated. The statue of Liberty, New 
York, is colossal. ^ 


Colour. (<SVr Hank.) 

Colour, Colours. A man of colour. 
A negro, or, more stiictly siiealung, one 
with negro blood. {Sec Coloubs.) 

“Tlifre are iliioo great rlaaM'S: (l) the imre 
wliiit'H ; c’l the i>ciiiilo of eiiloiii ; i.i) negi'oes ami 
iimluttofH.’’—AW kiimIm; Ut. Vvmmgfi, I. 

Colours. 

(1) Black: 

hi Miiuniro. »ilile, tngulfylug rruileiire, wisdom, 
luid oonaiKiii'} 

hi lift, Hlgiitfyiug evil, fnlaeliood, and eiror 
Aa a mintiiiirii rnhur, Hi^riiifi iimr grief, deaiiuir, 
(lealli. ilii rhe ('atholic i'liiiiL'h \iolet may lie 
Huiiatitnti'd fur Idarki. 

/ii mrtala it ih reiireHonttiil hy lead, 
fn pifriiiHH stioirii it isreiircaeiiiedhy the diamond. 
hi pliiHi'tii ii Ktniida for Sat in n. 
fji haruldrti il m eiigraied liy iiei'iiondirnlnr iiml 
■ioi'i/.oitial lines eiossmg each other at light 
angles. 

(2) Blue: 

In Mugonrii, lusiire, signifying eliHplit,!, loyalty, 
Hdelit). 

hi nrt (US an angel's rolie) il siguiiles ndelity and 
fauli. 

Ill lilt ins the robe of tLo Virgin Alary) it signifies 
modesty. 

hi itii (in the rathotlc I'burch) it aignifleB 
hiiinilit) and exinatlon 

An It nii'rtiunti rnlimr It algriitles eternllS (aeidied 
to Ih'iiy), iiiiniorlality (aiiiilmd to nuiu). 

In iiitiniii it IS ri'iwesented 0} tin. 

fa jiwioiM (ifoiMw it m revresenisd hy Baevhire. 

hi idaiietji it stands for Juiilier. 

lu iitraMm It Ib engrai ed by lioriconial lines. 

(3) Orecu: 

lu hlnxnnrj/. i ert, signifying love, joy, abundance, 
f n tttl, signify Ing hom', joy, > onth, tjimgiamofig 
tlie Ureeksand Moors it signifleil lietory). 

/a eftwroA m-Momenfs, mgnifjnng God's bounty, 
mirrh. utednoss, the resurrei'tlim. 
f» mtftuh it is ropresented by copper. 

Ill pmitous ufotiM it» reiiresentM by the ememhl.« 
In pluHft* it stands fnr renns, 

AiMii rmtltnau. oional it nHsuts lamtiim, go slowly. 

In kmUdri/ it is (Engraved from left to right. 


(4) Puiple: 

In blaumrp, nnrpure, signifying temperance. 

In art, sfguliying royalty. 

7 »metals it is represented iiy (inieksllrer. 

In precious stonss It is renreflented by amettiy st. 
In planets it stands for Mercury. 

Jnhentidrp Ii is engraved by lines slanting from 
right tn left. 

(ft) Hed: 

In lilanonrp, gules ; blood-red is called sanguine. 
The former signifles tnagnanhnity, and the 
latter, tortUiide. 

In mslMe it is represented by iron (ibe ii.etal i>f 
war). 

In j/fseioiu slants it is remeseiited by tbe niliy.' 

In planets it stands for Mars. 

h^rruiaru It is eiigraied by iieriieudicnlHr Ifnes. 

fO) White: 

In blatonrp, argent, signifying purity, trstli, 
Innorence. 

In nrt, priests. Magi, and Druids are array ed in 
white, .lesusoiler tbe resurrection should be 
dmiH'd 111 white.' 

As a mortnarv ciilour it indicstes hope. 

In metals it is represented by sil\ or. 

Ill preeimis stones it is represented by the iiearl. 
In ptanets it stands for Diana or the Moon. 

In heratdrt/ it is cngnii ed liy shields left white. 

(7) Yellow: 

III bUitauru or signifying fhitli, constancy, wis¬ 
dom, glory. 

In modem art or signifying jealousy, incon¬ 
stancy, Incotttiueaee. In France the doors of 
traitors used to Ik' dsiilsn) with yellow, and in 
some countries Jews were obliged tn dress in 
yellow, in Spain the execntiouer is dressed 
III red and yellow. 

Ill dhrlstian errt J udas is arrayed lu yellow ; Imt 
St. Peter Is also arrayed in golden yellow. 

In metals It is represented by gold. 

Ill precious stones it is represeuted hy the toiiu;. 
In pluiiets it stands for A mil lo or the Sun. 

In heruldrn it is engraxcu by dots. 

Colours for Clinroli Decoration. 

il'fiife, for festivals of our T.ord, for Easter, and 
lor all saints except marty rs. 

Petl, for martyrs,for Ash Wednesday, the last 
three days of Holy Week jtiid Wlilt Biindsy. 
Jtlue, for all week-days after Tnnily Sunday. 

Plue or Ureeub indifferently, for ordinary Ruuday a. 
Violet, Hrmm, nr Grejt, fur Advent and Lent. 
Plack, for Good Friday. 

Colouni of tlie Univoroity Boats, 
eto. [See CoixsGK CoLOtma.) 

Colours. 

Accidental eelomv. Those colours seen 
on a white grbund aftei' lookior for 
some time at a bright-coloured object, 
like the bud. 

Complementary edoure. Ckilours which, 
in cor^imtiou, jiroduce white tight. 

“The colour tmnsmitted Is always coinple- 
metitary to the one reSeoted."—JJr«c«fw : Optics, 
xii. 

JFiMdameniat ^Imrt. Hie seven 
colours of the q^trum: ^olet, indigo, 
blue, gresD, ywV, orange, and red. 
Or yellow, htoe, also called primary 
or aitnple colOun. 

Seimtdary edoura. Those which 
result from ^ iniKtuxe of two or more 
primary or ^ple eolonrs. 

Colours. ^!o• the eehure. 
Id active military servieo. 
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Tlie i«riod . . ..-i rafted from ieven tuiitoe 
yearm, JHm veara iJtt&K iMwed wiUi tlie coluurt, 
and font in Uie reaerre.”—JMfNbHrdfi jECtintto 
(ISSH). 

Jlifi coward lips did from their colours 
fly. He was imable to speak. As 
cowards run away from their regiineutal 
colours, BO [Cojsar’s] lips, when he was 
ill, ran away front their colour and turned 
*pale. ^ 

7b come out in his true eolom^. To 
reveal one's proper character, divested 
of all that is meretricious. 

•7b describe [« «wKer] in very l^ck 
colours. To see them with a jaunmced 
eye, and descrihe them aocordiucl^, to 
describe [the matter] under the oias of 
strong prej udice. 

7b drarrf on^’s colours. To become a 
turncoat; to turn tail. The allusion is 
to the military flog. 

7b (fire colour or 7b giro some plausible 
colour to the matter. To reader the 
matter more plausible; to give it a more 
specious appearance. 

To paint tn bright colours. To see 
or descrihe things in ooulour de rose. Also 
“ to paint in lively colours." 

To put a false colour on a nmUer. To 
misinteipret it, or put a false construc¬ 
tion on it. 

7b see things in their true colours. To 
tee them ae they really are. 

Under colour of. .. . Under pretence 
of ....; under the alleged authority 
of ... . 

Wearing his colours. Taking his port; 
being stro^ly attached to one. The 
idea is fronfUvCiy. 

“Jim enufd always «(nint on every man. woman, 
and ebiid, wbererer be lived, wearinabiacuUinra, 
and l»ciilntf Mm . , .eibrougli thicit andthiu."— 
Bohtrtwooa: JMbertf uumr Arms, clmp. ntv. 

Without colour. “ In nudi veritate'' 
without diagaisc. 


Ckdenr-bUndaeu. Incapacity of 
discerning uue colour from another. 
The term was i^^roduced by Sir David 
Brewster. It u> of three sorts: (1) 
inability to discern any colours, so that 
everything is either block or white, 
sliade or Tight f (2) inability to distiu- 
piish between primary colours, os red, 
blue, ruid yellow ; or secondary coloui's, 
asg^n, purple, and orange; and (3) in- 
abuity to distinguish between such com¬ 
posite colours as browns, greys,*and 
neutral tints. Except in this one rosiioet, 
the coMur-blind may have excellent 
vision. 

Colour Sorgoant. A sergeant who 
cjirficH or has charge of the regimental 
colours. 

Colour (verb). 7b colour up, to tuiu 
red in the face; to blush. 

Coloured Fronttapleee by Phis 

(A). A blush. 

Colpcirtear'. A^awkor or pedlar; 
so called Itecause he carries his basket or 
pack round his neck. The term is more 
especially ap^)lied to hawkers of religious 
books. (Latiu, collum, the neck; portn, 
to carry.) 

Colt {A). A piece knotted rope 
eighteen inches long for the_ special 
benefit of ship boys ; a cfit-o’-nine-tails, 

“ LiMik aliv (' Ibi’rt*. IhiU, or as sniY> nn iny imnio 
is Ham Wraton I'll Koe I be cult, tn Uio litHi man 
(.ff the dvek."--J. Qrmt: tliek UtHlwy, r)i»i) vil. 

Clolt {A). A barris^ who attends a 
sergeont-at’law at his induciinti. 

, " 1 ac(*muiWHi)>d ilw iimvly-niade Chief naum ft* 
Ills colt."— Pollock. 

“TUeiwMr. nHile>,bis colt,deli^cred bis litiK 1“ 
the LiiruT:iiaiicpir.H Wyitne. 

Colt (TV)). To befool, to gull. (Itnluui, 
colto, cheated, befooled.) 


Coloura. Ifdtional edhurs— 


Orest Attain 
America, Vil. 

Austria 
Hararia 
Denmark: .. 
France ' . • 
Ketberlands 
(nrtn 


Ktissia .. .. 
Spain .. .. 
Sweden ' ■. 
Switseriand 


BedaMAtHu. 

Stars M Mne, etdiU with ted 
struts. 

Bed, white, and retjk 
Baa 

Bad, with white cross. 

Blue, white, and red, 
Bed^whUeVaadblue, 

Blue aud white. 

White. W 

WhUBtWith htueermu. 
AdWUb'wkw eress. 


Cokm HhUSd to tho KaM ( With 
our), d outrancd'. H the calonrs are 
nailM to the cuiBoj: be lowered 

to exprSts snlnBiflndn. . 

“ It disadvMita«e,tb» mlnesa 

witi'ow^_I n_ 

BseU T Thofirdts, ttSsp. xxt. 




Colt-pUcy {A). A pixy, puck, or 
fairy. Co colt-pixy is to take what 
belongs to the pixies, and is specially 
appUra to the gleaning of apples after 
me crop bos l^n gathered m; these 
apples were the privilege of the pixies, 
and Ip colt-pixy is to deprive the iMxies 
of their perquisites. 

COtCa BovotVMT. A fire-arm which, 
by means of revolving barrels, be 
fired several times without intermusina. 
l%is instrument was patented by Colonel 
|e Samuel Colt, U.8., iu 1835. 

tMt’ShtsaOt. The lo^e of youthful 
pleasure. Chauoer uses the word " coit¬ 
al " for skittish. Hones have at three 
years old the polt's-tootli. The attusion 
m to the colt’s teetli of imimals, a period 
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of their life when their i>aBffionB are 
struitgest. 

" Her inprry ilauciuer-divyH an: done ; 

Hlio bu8 a etill, I warrant." 

Kinff : Orpheu/t and Jinriidirr. 

“ Well Huiil, lionl Sand* ; 

Your coU'a-tooT.li l8 not l•«8l ypt." 

iS7irtA.r«;>r!<(i<!^ Unity YIIT.,\.2, 

Col'ninblne (3 syl.). Tliu sweetheart 
of Harlequin, and, like him, suppostKl 
to he invisible to mortal e3'eH. Volum- 
h na in Italian is a pet-name for a ladjr* 
love, and means a little dove, a young 
coquette. 

Columlmfl. His signature tVas— 

S. i.e. StirvidtTT 

S. A. S. Sus Altozfu Sucran 

X. M. Y. Jc.sus Marin Isabel 

Xto. FEHENS Christo-pher 

El Almirauto El Almirauto. 
In English, “ Servant—of their Saci'ed 
Highiif.ssus—tTcsus Mary oud Isabella 
— Ohristophor —the Admii’al.” 

The second Columbus. Cyrus West 
Field W'a,s so called by John Bright when 
he ecnnplotod the Atlantic Cable. Born 
at t^tuckbridgo, Mussuchusetts, 1819. 

Columbus of the Skies {The). Sir 
F. ■William Heiwhel, discovorer of 
(leorgium Sidus (ITr&uus), 1738-1822. 

Column. 

The Ale.rnndrinc Coluiiiii. Mode of 
Krauile; iii muiiiory of the Em{)eror 
Alexander. 

The Column of Antoninus. At Borne; 
made of marble, 178 feet high; iii memory 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus. Like that of I'nijaii, this column 
is covered externally with siiiml bas- 
reliefs ropi-osenting the wars carried on 
by the emporor. 

V. cHiised tbe uriKlimt of ibia 

roluniii to lie Hnii|ilnnti'd Ityii IlguioufHt. 1*8111. 
tfcini' Trajan's Column.) 

The Column of Arcadim, At Con¬ 
stantinople ; made of marble. 

Column ftt Boulogne. To com¬ 
memorate the camp of Boulogne. This 
formidable army was intended for the 
invnsioii of England. England also 
girded herself for battle, and here the 
matter cudetl. Tlie Column perpetuates 
tlie memory of Biis threat. 

I'he Ihike of York's Cohmtft, in London, 
at the tm> of the steps leading into St. 
James's Bark. Erected in 1830-llk^ in 
memory of Frederick, Duke of York, 
second aon_ of George III., who died in* 
18*27. It is of the Tuscan order, was 
designed by R. Wyatt, and is mode of 
Alieraeenshire granite. Ou the summit 
is a statua of tlie duke by Sk B. West- 
macottt 


The Column of Juljf. 1832, Paris; 
made of bronze, and erected on the spot 
where Bastille stood, to commemo¬ 
rate the revolution of July, 1830, when 
Cliarles X. abdicated. It is sunnounted 
with u statue of Liberty standing on one 
foot. 

London's Column. {See Monitment.) 

Nelson's Column. luTrafalgar Square; 
London ; was erected in 1843. The four 
lions,*by Lundseen were added in 1867. 
The order of the Column is Corinthian, 
and the material Devonshire granite. 
Tflh reliefs are {mrih side) the Ixittle of 
th(«'Nile, where Nelson was wounded ; 
{smith side) Nelson’s death at the buttle 
of Trafalj^r; {east side) the bombard¬ 
ment of Copnihageu; and {west side) 
the battle of St. 'Vinceiit. The column 
is surmounted by a statue of Nelson by 
E. H. Baily. 

Co'vmn of the Place VendAme. Paris, 
1806-1810 ; made of bronze, and erected 
in honour of Nui>oleon I. The spiral 
outside repieseuts in bus-relief tbe battles 
of Nujpoleon I., ending with Austerlitz 
ill 180.f. It is a facsimile of Trajan’s 
Column. 

lu 1871 the statue of Napoleon, which 
surmounted this column, W'os hurled to 
the ground by tbe Communists, liut in 
1874 a statue of Liberty wn-^ substituted 
for the original one. 

Pompeii's Column. In Egypt; ma<le 
of marble. 

Trajan's Column. At Borne; made of 
marble, A..l>. 114, by Apollodorus. It is 
132 feet in height, and Kas inside a 
spiral staircase of 18/) st^s, and 40 
windows to let in light. Xt was sur¬ 
mounted by a statue* of the Emperor 
Trajan, but Sixtus V. supplanted the 
original statue by that of St. I’cter. The 
spiral outside represents in biis-reliefs 
the battles of the emperor. 

ColQiiiwi of Hmrcules. Two large 
pyramidal columns set up by the Fhcn- 
nicians as lighthouses and landmarks, 
dedicated, one to Hercules (the sun), 
and the other to Astorte (the moon). 

By the Greeks and Bomaus the two 
pyiainidal monnjituns at the Straits oT 
Gibraltar (Calpc ii«d Ab^la), the former 
in Europe and the lattor in Africa, were 
termed the Julian ofJLereulis. 

Cent* ' per—i’ eee (4 eyl.). {See 

Bsaxinos.) 

Con^MMits. Called St. Mmo fii«B 
,hy the f^ch, Orator and PuUnz by tbe 
Bomaus, A oeleatial Ught seen occa- 
Bionally to play round imiet-beads, etA 
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(Latin, hair.) Virgil makes good 
use of this phenomenon while .^das is 
hesitating whether to leave bliruing 
Troy or not: 

“ £cce levm vuinmo d« vortioe viiius lull 

Kuuili'rc Imiicn aiwx, trautuqtic lunoxM luo... 

Lauilien* flHinnui cimuu), ct clrcuni toinpora. iwac! 

^os. pavKli truiudare metu, cnuenique flagnn- 
u>ui 

^xcuutre, et Banctua restlngucru foutlliuH 
igncB.” ^ 

When old Anchisos interferes, aj;td a 
falling stiu' is inten)reted to moan that 
Jupiter will lead them forth securely. 
(yihiSuff ii. (582, ota) 

Comb. • 

A crabtree cotnb. A cudgel applied to 
the head. To smooth your huir with a 
rrabtreo comb, is to give tlie head a 
knock witli n stick. 

Itn/mul's u'mulerM cotnb. This comb 
existed f)uly in the brain of Master Fox. 
He said it was made of tlio Pau'thera's 
bone, the perfume of which was so 
fragrant that no one could resist fol¬ 
lowing it; and the wearer of the comb 
was always clieerful and merry. {Jictj- 
uard the I'M', chap, ii.) 

To cotnb utic'a head. To humiliate a 
person, or to give him tj. “ set down.” 

“ I'll (Siiry you with me to mv country box, anil 
koc]) you out of harnraway, till 1 find von a wifo 
wlio vrill comb your bead for you.’—- 
Ljtttofi: Whftt will he do with it T Iv, 10. 

To comb f/our noddle with a three-legged 
_ atool {Tamitvg of the Shrew^ i. 1) is to 
' beat you about the head with a stool. 
,Many stools, such as those used by milk- 
‘raaida, are still made with throe legs; 
and these hiAidy weapons seem to have 
lieon used at onp tune pntty freely, 
esjiecially by opgry women. 

To cut ewe’s coitib. To take down a 
person’s conceit. In allusion to the prac¬ 
tice of cutting the combs of capons. 

To set up one’s comb is to be eockish 
and vainglorious. 

Comb tbe Cat {To). To mu your 
fingers through the lames of a cat-o*- 
nine-tails to disentangle them. 

Como aad take Ikem. The reply 
of Leoii’idas, King of Sparta, to the 
m^cimers sent by Xerxes to Thermop’- 
yhB, Xerxes said, and tell those 

madmen to deliver their arms,” 
Leonidas replied, ** Go, and tell Xerxes 
to come and take them.” 

• 

Come Atker (nron. ah-iher) means, 
when addressed to nones, ‘'come hither” 
— i.e. to the leH^ the ride on which the 
teamsman 'Walks. {See Woo’iSB.) 

Come BowB a Pag;. HamUiated; 
lowered in dignity, tone, demands, etc. 


“ Well, be ban come down a ur (wo, and ho 
don’t like U."—/fdfjgard. 

A come down. Lioss of prestige or 
position. • 

“ ‘ Now I'm your wor*hli)’i4 wnaherwouian.’ The 
dlgnitan’ uoloure<l,Hi)il Haul that ’ thm wna rather 
a t'liino down.*aea<i«. 

Come I>ovm\ipo& Oae (7b). To 
reproach, to punish severely, to moke a 
peremptory aomand. 

Come Heme. Betum to your house; 
to touch one’s feelings or interest. 

" No I'oetry waa ever more human than Clwu- 
tvr'a ; nonevevur caiuo ition* Kiuiemlly . . . homo 
to (ta reaitsn.”—Orem; .Short ilittoarp of the Unp- 
Uah l‘eoplr, char. v. 

Conm it. Has he eotne it? Has ho 
lent the money ? Hus ho hearkened to 
your request ? Has ho come over to 
your side V Also, ” Out with it! ” 

Come it Strong. Lay it on thick; 
to exaggerate or ovenlo. {See Dbaw„ it 
M 11 .P.) 

Come Lightly. Lightlg come, Ughllg 
go. There is a somewhat similar Latin 
proverb, male parts, male dtlabnniur. 

Come OL What’s to come of ti ? 
What's to come of htm'f A contracted 
form of become. To come of fa good 
stock] is to be descended from [a good 
family]. 

Come Off {To). To occur, to take 
place. (Anglo-Saxon, of-eiman — liatiu, 
jtiveedo, to proceed.) 

To come off with honours is to proceed 
to the end successfully. 

Come On I A challenge to fight with 
fists. 

Come Ont. Said of a young lady 
after she has Ixion introduced at Court, 
or has entered into society as a ” grown¬ 
up” person. She “comes out into 
society.” 

Come Over One {To). To wheedle 
one to do*oi' give something. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ofer-cuman, to overcome.) To 
come over one is in reality to conquer or 
get your own way. 

Cox^ Rennd. (See CoxiNO, etc.). 

Come Sbtfrt (To). Not to be suffi¬ 
cient. “To.come short of” means to 
miss or fail of attaining. 

Come Tbnt, as. Can you came that ? 
I can't come that. Here, “ come ” means 
(b arrive at, to accomplish. 

Come the Btilglong. l>o4ge (.7b) 

means to ask or seek some favour under 
iiretenoe of a religious motiye. Here 
“come” means to come and introfhice. 
(Seellaow.) • 
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Come to. Amount to, to obtain 
possosHiou. ^‘It will not como to much.” 

Come to Grief To fail, to 

prove a failure, as, *'the undertaking 
(or company) came to gritvf,” i.c. to n 
grievous cucl. • 

Come to Bimd (fi has). Been re¬ 
ceived. “Como iutt> tny hand.” In 
Latin, ad imntts {uhcujtts) penrnire. 

“Yuiir li'tter «mie Id Jjan«l 4. 

TrolhtjH-. 

Come to Paes (To), To Jiappcn, to 
befall, to come about, • 

“ Wltiit iJi'Xi Miutkeii i(t come to iiims”— 

Jor xx'ill.1’4. 

It ciiiiu* to iniiis iryeVcrn) in llnmo Itial 
llici'C Mciil out a I. 

Come to aa End. To tenuitmte. 
The allusion is to traA'clling, when the 
traveller lias coino to the end of his 
jounioy. 

Come to the Hammer. To bo sold 
by auction. f 

Come to tbe Hoatli. To tip. A pun 
tnkeu from the place culled Tip-tree 
Heath, in Essex. Our forefatliors, and 
the French too, delighted in these sort 
of puns. A great source of slang. (‘S/’C 
('mvY.) 

Como to the Point. S}>cak out 
plainly what you want; do not Iwjat 
about the bush, but state at once u bat 
you wish to sny.^ The point is the gist 
or grit of a thing. Circiun locution is 
wandering round the point with words; 
t<» I OHIO to the point is to omit nil need¬ 
less speech, and bring all the struggling 
rays to a focus or iioiiit. 

Come to the Soratoh. (•See 
Scratch.) 

Come to the Worst. 7/ the trorsf 
rome to the U'orst; even if the very woist 
occurs. * 

Come Under (To). To fall under; 
to be classed utider. 

' Como U]i. Mdi ry, come up(See 
.Marry.) “To come up to” idbans to 
et^ual, to obtain the same number of 
marks, to amount to the same quantity. 

Come Upon the ParUh (7b). To 
Ibre in the workhouse; to be supported 
by the parish, ^ 

Come Yorkahlre over One (To). 
To bamboosle one, to overreach one. 
Yorkshire has alwap beenproverbLal for 
ehrevnluoas and sharp practice. “ I’s < 
Torkshiro too” means, I am 'cute oe you 
are, and am not to be taken in. 


Comedy means a village-song (Greek, 
h'w»s-fde)i referring to the village merry¬ 
makings, in which comic songs still take 
a conspicuous place. The Greeks had 
certain festal processions of great licen¬ 
tiousness, held in honour of Diony'sos. 
in the suburbs of their cities, and termed 
ko'moi or village-revels. On these occa¬ 
sions an ode was geuerqlly sung, and 
this^ode was the foundation of Gicck 
comedy. (St c Tkaoedy.) 

The TaihiT of lomcdy. Aristoph'ancs, 
1^0 Athenian (u.c. 4'14-38U). 

Xomed (2 syl.). A Latin military 
title, now called count on tJie eoutiaent 
of Europe, but earl in England from the 
Saxon earfdorman (alderman), Dauisli 
eorfe. The wife of an earl is called 
countess. 

Comet Wine. A term of praise to 
signify wine of superior quality. A 
notion prevails tliat the grapes in comet 
years are better in flavour than in other 
years, either because the weather is 
warmer and ripens them better, or 
because the comets themselves exercise 
some chemical influence on them. Thu<’, 
wine of the years 1811, 1826, 1839, 1815, 
1852, 1858, 18G1, etc., have a repute. 

“ Tlieoldffcutletiiiin j ei iiurscp niiwio tioi tlr<i 
rif Mip uotnet jmr tij’ islO, «*iiii>liHti('iilii 

rant'll wlne.”~J'hr I'liiirn. ‘ 

Coming Round. J/e is eonung 
round, Kecovering from sickness; re¬ 
covering from a fit of the sulks; re¬ 
turning to fiicudship. Death ik tliu 
end of life, and therefore recovering 
from sickness nigh unto death” is 
cnniiiig badk to health, or coming round 
the comer. 

Command Nlgbt. In theatrical par¬ 
lance, a night on which a certain play is 
perfomed by command of some person 
of authority or influence. 

The eleventh com¬ 
mandment. Thou sbslt not be found 
out. 

After all, tbst Blevcntb Coinniandmcnt la the 
only one that is vltaRy imiHirtnni to kec)> in 
tnese dnya."—R. H. ituxton: Jennie if/ihe Pnnre t, 
iJi. au 

The ten ...commStndments, The ten 
Angers or nails.f (Shakespeare: 2 Heiffp 
TJ., i, 3.) ^ 

Oommo fl fteat (Freneb, pronounce 
eum eel /a), as it should he; quite 
proper; quite aeoocdiug to etiquette or 
rule. 

CoaUBM'dnttb Jk living in com- 
mendain is a living by a bishop till 
an inoumheut is appointed. When a 
clergyman aooepts a l^opric he loses 
aU his previous prefeirment; hHt in 
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order that these livings may not be 
uucared for, they are ewimma^ t^y the 
Crown to the care of the new bishop till 
they <»n he properly transferred. Abol- 
ishe<l in 1836. 

Commeiidation miMpeatiM. A 

beut silver uiue{>enoe, soplKMied to bo 
lueky, and commonly used in the seven¬ 
teenth century as a love-token, the giver 
or sender using these words, “ Fronsmy 
love, to my love.” Sometimes the coin 
wits broken, and each kept a part. 

“ I.iko ponMneiidstinn nineiienc**,junked, 9 
witu ‘ T(i sud from my lot-*,' It tmed." ^ 
ButW i ffmtonUt i. If 

“./’iffirrl; A» Uu8 divides, tltns sre wc torn iu 

twain 

Xittii: And na Him ineetH, tliua insy we meet 

Again." 

Ott^: Whta iVffe Cult it 1 

ConunUMroyagenr {A). A com¬ 
mercial traveller. 

Committee. A cointniUre of the 
u’hotc homf, in Parliamentary language, 
is when the Speaker leaves the chau* and 
all the members form a committee, 
where anyone may speak once or more 
than once. In such cases the chair is 
occupied by the chairman of comnnitees, 
ckrietl wi^ each new Parliament. 

A atandingcommittceyin Parliamentary 
language, is a committee which con- 
tiii'be.s to the end of the current session. 
To this committee are referred all quos- 
.tions which fall within the scope of their 
appointment. 

' Cefhinltting FalMbood. Swiud- 
liug. • 

The Earl of BoSeheiy pointed out 
that the ex[mB8sion “ oommicting false¬ 
hood ” in Scotch lamr was synonymotis 
with what in England was called swind¬ 
ling (April tlfiih, 1885). 

CommoAlty of Brown PEpor {A). 
Rubbish served as make-weight; worth¬ 
less stock; goods palmed off on the 
inexperienced. In most auetiom the 
buyer of a lot has a fair share of the 
commodity of brown paper. Rubbish 
given to supplement a loan. 

Hcre'» young Maioer Rub*! lie's lu tor a com- 
■111 idi ty at brown jjaper enVold (rinser, nine-ecora 
nnWSevellTeen txninds ff.a dw?, e sort at (he 
iMl^ence heing old sinjrer iim brown mter].”-- 
Shakapeart ; Maunre for JMisure. ir. a 

Commodoro. A oonnptioa of ** com¬ 
mander'’ (Frendi,ci>mmdM<iNu';E{Wi^^ 
ooinmdador). A naval ofBcesr.m tem¬ 
porary command of a squadron or divi¬ 
sion of a ll^t He Ima. lik% pay of a 
rear-admiiU. 

CoBunqp PlMMU Civil dt 

law brou^ 'biy one toddect aoaiiisii. 
another—not by the Ocotm % 


subject. The Cottri tff Cottmon l*l«m is 
for the trial of oiidl [not capital] 
offences. In 1876«,fh» court was abol¬ 
ished, and in 1B80 it was represented by 
the Common Fleas Division and merged 
in tho King’s [or Queen’s] Bench Divi¬ 
sion. • 

CoaunoB Frftynr* The Bmk of 

Cmnmon Player. The book used by tho 
Established Church of England iu‘‘* di¬ 
vine service.” Common, in this case, 
means umted, 

Oommdb Soaao does not moan that 
good sense which is common, or com¬ 
monly needed in the ordinary affairs of 
life, but tho sense which is common to 
all the flvo, or the point where the five 
Bonses meet, supposed to be the ^seat of 
the soul, where it judges what is pre¬ 
sented by the senses, and decides the 
mode of action. {Hee Seven Senses.) 

Commoner. The (treat Conmoner. 

1. Sir John Baniaid, who, iu 1737, 
proposed to reduce the interest of the 
national debt from 4 per cent, to 3 per 
cent., any creditor being at liberty to 
receive his prinotpol in full if he pre¬ 
ferred it. Mr. Goschcu (1889-90) reduced 
the 3juer cents, to 'Ik, 

2. WilUam l*itt, me statesman (UW- 
1806). 

Commona. To put one on ehort rom~ 
mans. To stint him, to give him H(»i.nty 
meals. In the University of Cambridge 
the food provided for each student at 
breaidast is called his commons ; hctico 
food iu general or meals. 

To come into eomtnms. To enter a 
society fv which the members have a 
common olr general dinner table. 

OomsMBS iB Or<MMi—that is, at 
larm. These are commons granted to 
uimviduals and their heirs by deed, or 
claimed hy^r&toription os by a parson 
or coiiioranoa. 

Commonwraltlui (id^u/)' ^’Utopia” 

by Sir Thomas More, ” The Xew Atlan- 
tfa” by^rd Bacon, ”The City of the 
Sun” Campanella, etc. 

OfMBpiuiloB liBddBr. The ladder 
leading from the poop to the main deck. 
'nte”mmpanioB way” is the staircase 
to Qieeabtn. {Dima: Seaman' $ Manual.) 
V? The staircase from the deck to the 
cabin. 

CmnpBBtftna qf jElwu "tlMChawm 
were so caBed, finm a foxudfNn analogy 
*between their self-4ai|iN»ed tack and that 
appointed to Jebu, m being aet over the 
longdoQt DmsI; Jehu wvm to cut off 
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Ahab and Jez'ebel, with all their house, 
and all the priests of Baal. Tlio Chuuaus 
were to cut oif nil who assawuuatod Louis 
XVI., and see that his brother {Jehu) 
was placed ou the throne. 

Comimrlsoiui wqp Odorous. So 

sj^s DojfbeiTy. {Much Ado About 
JSothiuff^ lii. d.) 

“ Wc iiwn your \rtriM»n sre incUxIinng, 

Kill llwn cNtiiiimriitoiiM nrc mliouH." 

Smlfl: A 7 Uitfiir to fOieri(iitn'» " Stmilt." 

Complemontary Colours. (&o 

CoLovua.) \ 

Complexion litemlly means “ w^t 
ombriicoH or contains,” and the idetv im¬ 
plies tliat the colour of the skin corre- 
8])oiids to the habit of body, and the 
habit of lK>dy answers to the clomout 
which predominates. If lire predomi- 
nutos, the })orsou is btlions or full of 
bile; if air, he is samjinuc or full of 
blood ; if eartli, the hotly is melancholic 
or full of bluclir bite ; if water, it is 
^>hlnj‘mattc or full of phlef^in. 'Hie first 
IS hot iind dry, the secoiul liot and 
moist, the third cohl and dry, and the 
lust moist aurl cold like water. 

‘‘ 'TiH III, ilin’ (lilTm'ut jimr i-uni|>l<*.'ii(ins am L*-*’- 

(IIH|l<l|tll Kllisj'* Itrutlt^i. 

••t'lriaiid iIiioiikIi iiirm comiiloxiim lli'." 

J’lU: Jlt/mtt (</ citlliHuichm. 

Com'pltne (2 syl.V The lust servi^ 
of the day in the lloniau Catliolic 
Ohureli. hirst appuuted by the abbot 
Benedict in the sixth century. The 
wortl is a corruption of completo'riinn. 

In et'clesiastical Latin rcJipcrittm, from 
reupcr, inoniiH eveninf^ service, anti com- 
plftiUHs is formed on the same iiickIcI. 

Oompostella. A corruption of Oia~ 
eomo-pofilolo (James the Apostle). So 
called after his relics wci-e trauuerred 
thither from Iria Flaviu (El Padron) on 
the borders of Galicia, in tlie ninth 
century. I.eo III. transfeft-ed the See 
of Iria Flavia to ComiioRtoila. (Some¬ 
where between 810 and 816.) 

Csmpte rendu. Hie account already 
sent; the nccuiiut of particul^ deli¬ 
vered; u rcjKjrt of proceetliugs. 

Cum'rade (2 syl.). gThe name of 
Foriu'nio's fairy horse. It ate but once 
a week; knew tlie past, present, and 
future; and siiake with the voice of a 
man. {(irwim's Gubltm: 

{fkf Hoese.) 

Cum'radM (2 syl.}. Those who sleep 
ui the same bed-chamber. It is a Spauisn 
military term derived from the custom 


proper spelling is camerades, men of the 
H!un(^eam’era (chamber). 

Ctrmns. God of revelry. Milton 
represents him as a male Circe. (Greek, 
kotm«, carousaL) 

“ TUIh oynu'li tlmt gazed uiion hin [Biic- 

cliuA’s] clUHterlng locks. .... 

Xad by tiinuerr lie iiarieu tlience, a sun, 

Miiclilike his father, hut his mother more. 

Whom therefore she hroiight ui>, and Oomiis 
mimed." Milkm: 

Sommt. The elder brother in this 
domestic drama is iiioaut for Lonl Vis¬ 
count Bmcklcy, oldest son of John, 
%ilar1 of Bridgewater, president of "iVales. 
The younger brother is Mr. Thomas 
Egerton. The lady is Lady Alice Bger- 
ton. (Milton.) 

Comns'a Court. A social gathering 
fomierly held at the Half-Moon Tavern 
in Cheapside, Loudon. 

Cob Aiuo'ro (Italian). With heart 
and soul; as, ‘‘He did it con rnno’ye”- - 
t.e. loviiigljr, with delight, and therefore 
ill good earnest. 

Con Conunodo (ItaUan). At a con¬ 
venient rate. A musical term. 

Con Sjdiito (Italian). With quick- 
nt'Hs and vivacity. A niusinal teim. 

Co'uaa. The Thcrsi'tus of ” Fiiigal; ” 
brave oven to rashness. 

Jtloir for blow or date for elate, an 
Honan said. Connu made a vow never 
to take a blow without returning it,' 
when ho descended into the iiifenml 
romons, the arch-hend gave him*a cuff, 
which Conan instantly rftumod, saying 
“Claw fa* claw.” 

“ ‘ Hhiw fi>r hh)w,' MS I'otmu said lu tlis dev ll.’'~ 
SrM: Waverhp, chap. i^ii. 

Concert Pltoh. The dcOTco of 
sharpness or flatness adopted by a 
number of musioiana acting in concert, 
that all the instruments may be in ac¬ 
cord. Generally, a particular note is 
selected for the standard, as A or C; 
tills note is put into the proper pitch, 
and all other notes are regulated by it. 

COBOerto (Italian). A comiKwition 
intended to display the powers of some 
{.Nirticttlur insL'*umeut, with Jirchc^al 
accompaniment 

CoB'olerso ^ syl.). French. The 
door - poiter of a public or private 
” hotel,** or house divided into flats, 
or of a prison. 

CoBOtorguiia. (French.) Tlieofflee 
or room of a ooacier^ or porter’s lodge; 
a state prison. During tne Revolution 
it was the prison where the chief victims 
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ConolAve (2 eyl.). A set of rooms, 
all of which are entered by one cononou 
key (Latin, eon cla'ds). The wtAd is 
applied to the little deal cells erected in 
sonic largo uiiartnient for the cardinals 
who meet to choose a new Pope, because 
the long gallery of the Vatican between 
the cells nud the windows of the palace 
is ooitimon ground to all the conclavists. 
'ITio .•vsaerably vtsclf is, by a figure of 
speech, also called u conclave. • 

Conolama'tio, amongst the ancient 
Honiiuis, was similar to the Iiish howlU 
over the dead; and, os in Ireland^ womm 
led the fun oral cort^M, weeping osteu- 
tationsly and gcsticulatiug. “One not 
howled over “ {mrpm mnanm ronclarntt*- 
tmn) meant one at the point of death; 
and “ one howled for “ wa.s one given up 
for (h'rtd or really deceased. Virgil tells 
UK that the iihilatiuTi W'as a l*li03uidaii 
ciistoiu; and thcndoi'e he makes the 
iialare ring with howls when Dido burnt 
ncrself to death. 

“ l.niiiciiiiK, Ki'iiiitu>iiir, rt ftpiiiiiit'o iiUilatii, 

Ton ut fi riiiiintn. tltii. 

Conclamatum Mt. Ho is dead past 
all hope. The sense of hearing is gciior- 
ally the last to faU in the hour of death, 
hence the Bomatis were accustomed to 
call on the deceased throe limes by 
name, and if no indicutiou of hearing 
■was shown death was considered certain. 
{'ondaiitaiitin est^ ho has laicn called and 
shows no sign. 

‘Coifdord is Strengtli. The wise 
sawot Periaudsr, “tyrant” of Corinth 
(b.c. GSS-SSft). • 

CoBCor'd»t. An agreement made 
between a ruler atnf the Pope relative 
to the collation of benefices. As the 
Conconlat of 1801 between Na]x)leon 
Bonaparte and Pope Pius Vll.; the 
Concordat of 1.516 between Fri^nfois I. 
and Pope Leo X. to abolish the “ prag> 
inatic sanction; ” and the Germaiuc 
Concordat of 1448 between Frederick 
111. and Pope Nicholas V. 

Condign'. Latin, eoadignm (well 
worthy) ; asj j^siigii^fipidshment—-i.g. 
punsdusa^r^ml deserved^ 

‘‘ In thy con'diifn ornlw," 

Sbaketpmre ; Love'a Utbwr't Latl, L 3, 

Condottle'ri. Leaders of militaiy 
adventurers in the fifteenth oentuiy. 
The most noted of these brigand leaders 
in Italy were Guatxiie''ri, Laado, Fzan- 
ces'eo of Carmagnola, and FkaziOMOo 
Sforza. Giacomo Sforxo, the B<m at 
Francesco, married the dan^tw of 
the Duke of and nuoMlod bis 


father-in-law. The edugular is Con- 
dottiere (o syl.). 

Ckmfed'ernto Stnteo. The elev^ 
States which revolted from the ITnion in 
the late American Civil War (1861-1866) 
—viz. Georgia, North and South Coro- 
li'ua, Virgiu'ia, T^nnesseo’^ Alalni'ma, 
Louisia'na, Arkau’sas, Mississip'pi, and 
Flor’ida -and Texas. 

Confederation ef tbe Blilne. Six¬ 
teen German provinces in 1806 dissolved 
their connection with Germany, and 
allied thoiaSolves with Franco. At the 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814tluscou- 
foderntiou melted away of itself. 

Cenfieeidon. John of Nep'omuc, 
canon of Prague, suffered death rather 
than violate the seal of coufossioii. Ttie 
Emperor Wenc’cslas ordered him to lie 
thrown off a bridge into the Moldau, be¬ 
cause he refused to reveal the confession 
of the ompresH. Ife was canonised as 
St. John NeiHimu'eeu. % 

Oonflo'onto (3 syl.). To forfeit tu 
the ])ublic treasury. (Latin, con fixeusy 
with the tribute money.) 

“ K tlioii Klird Diip ilroit nf cliri^Mnn I.IikhI, 

Th) lanilHntul arp. )i.> Hip InivM ol Vouiep, 

riinlt8l')t1.P Ul tllP HtMtC’ lit Vl'tlK'P." 

ShuKeinie ire; Mtvchmit Of r«nu‘i*, i\. 1. 

Confusion Worse Confounded. 

Disorder made worse than before. 

“ WitJi ruin uiMin rnin, rout on rout, 
(^mfiuiion worwi I'unfouDdeil." 

MMm ; ParadtHe Lott, il, line OWI, 

CongjS. “ To give a person his cougt; ” 
is to dismiss him from your scrvK'o. 
“ To take one’s conge ’’is to give notice 
to friends of your departure. I’his is 
done by living a card at the friend’s 
house witn*^ the letters P.P.C. (pour 
pretuh'c come) inscribed on the left-hand 
oomer. (^euch, donnur conge and don- 
ner A son congL) 

Congd tAcUro (Norman - French, 
leai'e to elect). A royal warrant given 
to the dean and chapter of a diocese to 
elect the person nominated by the Crown 
to their '^cant see. 

Cnngle'tOB Bears. The men of 
Cougleton, It^ said that the Coimle- 
ton parish clerk sold the church Bible to 
buy a hear. 

Ceogregn'tlonallsta. Those Fro- 
tesfisut DtSseuters who maintain that 
each congregation is an ind^iendent 
oommunify, and has a right to |pake its 
own laws and choose its own minister. 
Th^ rose in tiie fiine of Queen Elus- 
beib. 
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€km’gnve B«okets. (1808.) So 
called from Sir William Con^eve, eldest 
BOn of Lieut.-Colonel Sir William Con¬ 
greve (1772-1828). 

Oongrerea. A predecessor of Lucifer 
matches. The B}ilii]fe were first dipped 
in sulphur, uud theii tipped with the 
chlorate of ]:H)taBh paste, m which gum 
was sulistituted for sugar, and there was 
added a small quantity of sulphide of 
antimony. The match was ignited liy 
heing drawn through a fold of sand- 

E with pressure, 'rbr^se matches, 
_ duiigerouH, were prohibited in 
Francic ana Oeramiiy. (<SVtf Peome- 
THBANS; Lucii'^bs.) 

Con'Jogfll. Wliut pertains to con- 
jMffSs (yoko-follows). In ancient times 
a yoke Utignm) was put on a man and 
woman by way of marriage ceremony, 
and the two were said to bo yokoa 
together by nmmago. 

CoB;}lirillg Jap. I mmt put on mi/ 

coHjnnnf/ cap — i.e, your question re¬ 
quires deliberate thought, and 1 must 
rcfleiit on it. Eric XIV., King of Sweden, 
was a great admirer of magic, and had 
an “ ouehautud cup *’ mauo, either to 
keep his bead warm or for mystification. 
Ho protended to hove jiower over the 
elements; and when a storm arose, his 
snbjoots used to my “The king has got 
on fiis conjuring cap." 

CMineetlout. TT.S. America, is the 
Indian - nch - tuk - qnU ineouiug 
“ land of the long tidal river.” 


CoBBUbtalla do Muleibre Deolt 
ApeUem. Love turned a blacksmith 
into a great artist. Said of Quentin 
Matsys, the blacksmith of Antwerp, who 
was in love witli an tu*tjst’s daughter. 
The father sromed tlio alliance, and said 
ho should not t>o niTccptfd unless ho 
made himself a worthy artist. This did 
Matsys and won his bride. The sen¬ 
tence may be seen still on the monument 
of Quentin Matsys outude Antwerp 
cathedral. 


Coaquttiror. Tha Conqtteror. 

Alexander the Great. The eomueror 
of the world, (n.c. 356,* 336-323.) 

Alfonso of Portugal. (1094, 1137- 
1185.) 

Aurungxebe the Great. AUsmgir. ^The 
most powerful of the great Moguls. 
(1618, 1659-1707.) 

James 1. of Aragon. (1206,1213-1276.) 

Oilman or Osman I. Founder of the 
Tiulaah power. (1239, 1299-13^.) 

!FitBncisoe.Pi2arro. Conquistathr, So 


called because he conquered Peru. (1475- 
1641.) 

William, Duke of Normandy. So 
called because he obtained England by 
conquest. (1027, 1066-1087.) 

Oonqueror'a Noae (A). A promin¬ 
ent straight nose, rising at the bridge. 
Cliarlemague had such a nose, so, had 
Henry tlie Fowler (Houirich 1. of CJcr- 
many); Rudolf I. of Gennauy; Fried¬ 
rich 1. of Hohenxolleni, famous for 
reducing to order his unruly barons by 
It, blowing up tlieir castles (IWi-HlO) ; 
^urown “Iron Duke;" Bismarck, the 
iron Chancellor of Prussia; etc. ► 

Coiuinest (The). 'Ilie accession of 
William I. to the crown of England. 
So called because his right depended on 
his conquest of Haroul, the reigning 
^ng. (1066.) 

Con’rad (Lord). Afterwards called 
Lara, the coi-saiT. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful captain. Hearing that the 
Sultan Seyd was about to attaclc the 
pirates^ Conrad assumed the disguise of 
a dervish and entered the palace, while 
his crew set fire to tlic sultan's fleet. 
The trick being discovered, C'onrad was 
taken prisoner, but was released b 3 ' Qul- 
nare, the sultan's favourite concubine, 
whom he had rescued from the flaming 
palace. Guluare escaped with the cor¬ 
sair to the Pirates’ Isle, and when Con¬ 
rad found Medo'ra dead, lie left the 
island, and no one knew whither he 
went. The rest of hi^, adventures are 
recorded uuder liis new’ name of Lara. 
(Byron .•* The Vot'sair.) 

Conaoleiioa. <• 

Have you the ronacicnce to [demand 
such a price]. Can your oousdence 
allow you to [demand such u price]. 
Conscience is the secret monitor within 
man wldch accuses or excuses him, os 
he does what he thinks to be wrong or 
right. 

In tdl eonteience. As, “ And enough 
too, in all conscience." Meaning that 
the demand made is as much as con- 
Boienoe would .tjci.M^r'^ithout accusing 
the person of>actttal dishoii%i?cy, the 
ver^ of thatijine line which separates 
honeety from dkho&esty. . 

My toneeimtx! An oath. I swear by 
my eooecience. 

OoKTi of OHtseUotee. Established for 
the recovery of small debts in London 
and other tra^^ngidaoes. These courts 
have been snpen^ed by county courts. 

• WhrshiMihleoiCmueieMQeliave T»c«U(in, 

Afe»ttMetMrewunj^il)«iMUanr‘' 

pMTer: tfwHSrwi,i].a. 
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NoHemfwmiit Cmseieuef. (See N<m- 

OONFOBJOBT.) 

• 

ConaoleBoe danae (A). A olauso 
in an Act of Purliatneut to relieve pcr- 
BUU8 with coiiscieutiouR Hcruples nvjnt 
certain requirements in it. 

ConMlonoe Moaay. Money paid 
anoiivmously to Govenimont by persons 
who have defraadod the revenue. Their 
ooiiRciencti being unesBy, they semi Clie 
deficit to the IwABury, and the sum is 
nclvertised^in the Gazette. 

Consoioiis Water. The DmBdmJ 
water, aaw its God. and blushed (Nympha 
pud tea Deioii vidttjeteitUmit). Cxa8han’’s 
qngram on the miracle of Cana iu 
U all lee. “The modest water” would 
Ih) a closer rendering. 

Consorlpt Fatliers. In Latin, JFVttm 
t'ousrripti. The Homan senate. Komu- 
lus iustitiitod a senate consisting of a 
humlrcd elders, called Patres (Fathers). 
After the Sabines joined the State, 
anotlier hundred wore added. Tar- 
miinius Priscus, the fifth king, added a 
third hundred, called Patres MinOrum 
GenUuot. When Taxquiniua Supertius, 
the seventh and last king of Pome, was 
banished, several of the senate followed 
him^ and the vacancies were filled up by 
Jumus Brutus, the first consul. The 
new members were enrolled in the sena¬ 
torial register, and called Cmsonpti; the 
entire bo<ly was then addressed as Patres 
CtAmmpti or Patres, Oonsei’ipti, 

*IH1. The twelve cliief 
Komiin deities— • 

Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Mer¬ 
cury, and Vulcan. • 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, CerSs, Diana, 
and Venus. 

Fmnius imts them into two hexameter 
vierscs: 

“ Minoris, Ceres, Diaiut, Venus, 

Morciiriits, .Toil'. Neptuaus, Vulcnnus, AtMiUo,” 

V Called “ emsentes** says Vorro, 

“Vula in cnnsitiuni Joiis adliltM'lmntur.”—He 
Zl1l(r«a /.(ttlHfl, Vtl, ZH. 

Conaen^lbrfMMMa^ Stars forming 
ooi.'ifigvKJfUSS lor gcK^or evil. In 
Judges V. 20 we read that ** the stan in 
their courses fought aga^et Sisera,” ue. 
formed unlucky or rouigBaat oonfigurE- 
tions. • 

“. ... Scrtunie the istd revottluff sbuf 

TImt liAi t> consented auto Ifeitnr's dMtb.” 

tOialaa^teare: l Matrp V/., I. ]. 

CoBMr'vBttvB (4 gyl.). A mfidiimi 
Tory—one who wukea to preserve Ibe 
union of Obircdi and end not 

radically to edter the coustdntioiU 


word was first used in this sense in 1630, 
in tiie January number of the (^tarterly 
JSwiw—“We have always oou- 
soientiously attaolied to what is called 
the Tory, and which might with more 
propriety be ca'led the Vmts'rt'ath'e 
Iiarty’• (p. 276). • 

¥ Canning, ten years previously, hod 
used the word in a speech delivered at 
Liveiiiool in March, 1820. In Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry those Whigs and 
Badicols who jotn^ the Conservatives 
were called “Liberal Unionists ’* because 
they objectid to {^ve Ireland a separate 
parliament (1885). 

Coiinlstory (A). An ecdesiasticial 
court. -In it^e it consists of the car¬ 
dinals, presided over by the Pope. In 
England it is a diocesan court, presided 
over by the chancellor of the diocese. 

OonaoUdated Fund (750- In 1767 
on Act was passed for oousoUdatiug the 
nine loons bearing difierent interests, 
into one common loan bearing an intoiest 
of throe per cent. In 1890 this interest 
was reduced to two and three-quarter 
percent.; and in 1903 will he still furrier 
reduced to two and a-balf per cent, 
lliis fund is phnlged for the myrnont of 
the interest of the national aobt, the 
civil list, the salaries of the judges, am- 
liassadors, and other high omcials, etc. 

Comsdla. A contraction of Consoli¬ 
dated Fund. (Seeabore.) 

COB'sort is, projierly, one whose lot 
is cost in uHth another. As the Queen 
dow not lose by marriage her separate 
existence, like other women, her husband 
is called a yousort, because he consorts 
with the Queen, but does not sliurc her 
sovereignty. 

•‘Will tlxm 1)C onr cnnmirt ?" 

Sluiktspnurs t Tiro Omtletueix of IVnma, Ir. t. 

Cosaptratora, Members of a com¬ 
mercial riM or comer. (See Oobiveb, 
TUusts.) Inoae merchants “ conspire ” 
to fix the price of armies, and make the 

{ lublip bleed ad hbitnm. In oriminal 
aw it persons who league to- 

getlier to do something unlawful. 

Coa'BtBUa* (latiu,' eotnie-itaituli) 
means “Master of the Bbrse.” Tfie 
constable of England and France was at 
one time a military officer of state, next 
inerank to the crown. 

To overrun or ouinm the eonetahle. To 
l^et into debt; spend more tbM one’s 
income; tp talk about wbat yen do not 
imderstand. (See iekw.) 
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For thoti tiu»t fallen on a new 

iJiapate, a» ai'iifiolCM ai uutrnc " 

Jlutler: JJudibruit, i .'i 

Who's to pay the%constabh f Who is 
to nay the score ? 

The ponstttble arrests dehtors, aud, of 
course, represents the creditor; M’liere- 
foro, to overrun tlfo constuhle is to 
oveiTUU your credit ruicoiuit. To pay 
the constutde is to i;ive liim Uie money 
duo, to prevent an an-est. 

Conatable de Bourbon. Charles, 
r>HC de Bourhoii, ii powerful eu»»my of 
Fran(,’oiH 1. He was killed w^iilo lieadiiif; 
the nssault on Rome. (l-V27.t 

Constantino Tolnma (Cornwall). 
A vast oug-like stone, thirty-three feet 
in Icngtii, uightecn in widtii, and four¬ 
teen m thickiiuHS, placed ou tho {K»inis 
of two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under it. Tho stone uphold weighs 
750 tons. 

Conotontine'o Cross. Tn Latin, 
rnn-fs in hoc, in English, By Ihiscmt- 
tjuei'. It is said flint Oon.stuntiue, ou his 
march to Home, saw a luminous 
cross in tho sky, in the sliajio and 
with the motto here given. In 
tho night before the battle of 
Saxa Ruhra a vision iip}>eHred 
to liim in his sleep, coinmandJiig 
him to iuscrihe tho cross and the motto 
on tJie .diinlds of his soldiers. Ho oheved 
the voice of tho vision, iwd prevailed. 
The monognim is x Pierrot (Christ). (‘S/r 
Hthhun: Ik cltne anti Full, chup, xi.v. n.) 

This may ho called a standing miracle 
in Jogendarj' history; for, liesidos An¬ 
drew’s ciYiHs, ami the Dannehmg or red 
cross of Denmark (t/.i'.), we have the 
cross ivhich u}»i»enrcd to Don Alonso 
before the hnttlo of Onriqup in 11,‘W, 
when tho Moors were totally ronteil n ith 
innvtlible slaughter. As Alon/o ivas 
dr.iwing up his mi'ii, tho figure of a cross 
appeared in tho eastern sky„^and Christ, 
suspended on tho cross, promised the 
Christian king a complete victory. This 
legimd is commomorated by the device 
assumed by Alonxo, in a hold argent five 
esi'utchcona azure, m the form of a cross, 
encJi escutcheon being cliargeil mth five 
bezants, in memory of the tlvo wounds 
of Christ. (iVre LARAKruti*} 

Conatlt'oeat Aaaanbly. Tho first 
of the untionul assemblies of the French 
Revolution; so calltHl because it to<^ 
an oath never to sepomto trll it had 
given to Fniuco a constitution. (1788- 
1791.) 

Co&atU'ae&ta. Those who constitute • 
or elect lueiubers of Parliamont. (Latin, 
coustit'm, to pjaco or elect, etc.) 


CoBStituUoai. The fundamental laws 
of a state. It may be either despotic, 
aristbcratic, democratic, or mixed. 

To give a nation a comtitutiun is to 
' give it fixed laws even to the limitation 
' of the sovereign’s rights, so that the 
people ai’O not under the urbitrai'y 
caprice of a ruler, but under a known 
ofide of laws. A despotism or autocracy 
is solely under the unrestricted will of 
thc*dosj)ot or autocrat. 

Cfonskitn'tions of Clar'endon. (Sec 

(CLABENPON.) 

, Apostoiw Cunstitutions. A “Catholic” 
code of botli doctrine and diHci>iline 
collected by Clemens Romanus. The 
word “ Ajiostolic,” os in tho “Apostles’ 
Creed,” does not mean mode by tho 
Apostles, but M'hat the “ Church ’’ con- 
siilered to bo iu accordance with aitos- 
tolic teaching. 

Con'otrtie. To translate. To trans¬ 
late into English means to set an Eiigli.sh 
word in the place of a foreign word, 
und to put the whole sentence in gooil 
grammatical order. (Latin, construo, to 
construct.) 

Connuolo (4 syl.). The impersona¬ 
tion of moral purity iu tlie midst of 
temptations, The heroine of Oeorgo 
Sand's {Mati. Jiuth rant's) novel of Ihi? 
j same name. 

ConUatgo, The sum paid hy n 
speculator on a “ hull account ’’ j[i.c. a 
speculation on the rtsc in the price of 
certain stock), to defer ifumpleting tho 
bargain tyi the next settling day. (See 
Backw'arhation.) 

Coa'tomplata (8 syl.). To inspect or 
watch tho temple. The augur among the 
Romans, having taken his stand ou the 
Capifc'oline Hill, marked out with his 
wand the space in the heavens he in¬ 
tended to consult. Ttiis space he called 
the templam. Having divided his 
templum into two jiai^ from top to 
bottom, he watched to sec what would 
occur; the watching of the templum was 
culloil contemplate 

Contempt' 4^ Ccnxt. HSil^iFili'to 
conform to the t^les of the law courts. 
Cansegnential contempt is. that which 
tends to ohstn^ Dusiness or lower 
the dignity of' 'eourt by Itidiroction. 
Jhtvet contemf^ is au open insult or 
resistance to tlie judge or others officially 
employed in the cooR 

ConteamiMiit. A word used in 
Magna Charta, meaning the lands and 
chattels connected with a tenement; 




dontentm^t Oooki^ 


also whatever befits the eooial position 
of a person^ as the anns of a gentle¬ 
man, tlio merohaudise of a trader, the 
ploughs and wagons of a peasant, etc. 

■•In oorv (USB thf contenBniont fa word o»- 
l>resiii%e 41/ i-liattcls net'eewry tn cwcb nmii'» 
ptniion; W118 t'xi>iiii>tB 4 fmin •etsure.''~ffaaatn,' 
MtdtUe Aym, jrirt n chill). vUi. )i, Shf. 

Oontentment ia tmo Blobaa. The 

wise saw of Dsmociitos, tlie laughing 
philosopher. (b.c. 609-400.) • 

" I'liiilciit Id wBiilib, the ricluw <if tlio iniiul ; 

AikI liniiji) hi* Who can such riches And." 

• • />r]/d(iA; Wifr of Bath'n iViIc. ^ 

Contests of Wartbnrg (7%^, iioni<% 
tiine»calle(l The Hattln of the MimtreLi. 
An annual contest held in Wartburg, in 
Siixe Wohnar, for a priaie given, by 
Hermann, Moi-grave of Thuringia, for 
the )>eflt poem. About 150 sjieuiineDS of 
th(‘.sc poems' are still extant, by far the 
liest being those of Walter of Vogel* 
wcitle, in Thuringia (1108-1230). 

V 71ie poem called The (ante»t of 
IVai tbttrg is by Wolfram, a miimesinger. 
It roconts the contest of the two great 
Oermau schools of Ppetry in the thir¬ 
teenth ceuturv—the Tburinmau and the 
Suabian. Henry of Vogd-weide ami 
Henry of Ofterdingen .represent the two 
schools. 

Contlnenoe of a Soipio. It is said 
tliat a beautiful princess fell into the 
hands of Scipio Africa'nus, and he re¬ 
fused to see her, “lest he should be 
tempt^ to forget his principles. “ The 
same is said of Cyrus (see Panthka), of 
AuSon (gee ToA^bsa), and of Alexander. 

Continental Spsteni. ^ name 
given to Napoleon’s plan for shutting 
out Great Britain from all cotnmeroe 
with the continent of Euroiie, He 
forbade under pain of war any nation 
of Europe to receive Briti^i exports, or 
to send imports to any of the Britidi 
dominions. It began Nov. 21 at, 1806. 

Contln'gent (A). The quota of 
troops furnished by each of several con¬ 
tracting {lowers, according to agreement. 
The word pr operly rgea ns the number 
whi^f^k^pBlPW^m^Mich; hence we 
calra^8ftuic^ event a mntingenoy. 

Coatra bone* Korea (Latin). Not 
in accordance with good manners; not 
comme il faut (f .e.). • 

Co«tretempa''''(FrBncii). A mta- 
chanoe, somet&ig moppoitime. Liter* 
ally, “out of time.** 

Ceareaitlole m^na a “little ocm- 
vent,” and was originallj applied to a 
cabal of monks against Ibe deetkm of 


a tnoposed abbot. It now means a 
religions meeting of ^senters. (Latin, 
awvtmttUf an asaembfy, with a dimin¬ 
utive.) {See Cbaibl.) 

OoBweraattoa Shar|». Richard 
Sharp, F.K.S., the,^tio. (I75d-lB3r>.) 

OOB'vey, A polite term for «teai, 
Thieves are, by a similar euphemism, 
called cotireue$’a. (Latin, CMt-veho, to 
carry away.) 

" Convey, the wise It r»lt. Stenl t full i s flo» 
fur the iihmse." — .*WMillf</)7»frtrp ; MtffU Hiww «/ 
H'OmIiwb', i. 

Convoyom. Thieves. {See nfme.) 

“ BiiUnffto^nkg. *0(i, sonic of you, t'onvey tillii to 
liic Tower.’ 

Jlieti./l.'O, e<»oCI “Coniej." Cuiiveyets ai-b 
ye Bll, 

Time rise Uiuii nlinlily Uy h true kiiiK's Alt).'" 

/ihaketpeare : UieharU It., I \. 4. 

CoBwity Cabal (ThtA, 1777. A 
faction organised to place Gimeml Oates 
at the head of tlie American army. He 
conquered Burgoyno, October, 1777, at 
Saratoga, and hoped to^upplont Wash¬ 
ington. The Conway referred to is tho 
town in New Brunswick, North America, 
where the cabal was formed. 

OenvriU QAtea war roiiiiuered in ITS) by Lord 
CnrnwHUie. 

Can’yger or CoB'lgry. A warren 
for comes, a cony-burrow. 

Cooiag aad TOlllag, like I’hilip and 
Mary on a shilling, llie reference is 
to coins struck in the year 1655, in which 
Mary and her consort are placed faro 
to face, and not cheek by jowl, the 
nsual way. 

“ Btlll amcnnia, anil fond, and billing, 

Like Fliiliiiand Mary on aslillUnK. 

HitAibras, ivin iii. I, 

Cook yoor Goose. {See Goobb ) 

Cooked- bonks have been cooked 
The ledgOT and other trade books hav* 
been tamper^ witli, in order to show a 
balance in favour of the bankrupt. The 
term was flrst used in reference to 
George Ilndson, the railway king, under 
whose chairmanship the Eastern CouiitieM 
Railway accounts were falsified. The 
allusion Is to preparing moat for table. 

CookiBg. , 

Terms heloi^ng to cuisiue oppKed to 
man under dinbrent circumstances; 

Sometimes he is well ba*ted ; he 
ioidt vrith ^e, is baked with heat, 
and burns with love or jealoui^. Some¬ 
times he is buttered aad well but¬ 
tered; he is often cut up, devoured 
orith a Same, and done bfott/n. We 
dreu hit jacket^ foe him; sometimes 
be is eaten up with care; iMmetimes he 
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iafrigd. We cook kw ffooae fdr hiinj, and 
Bometimes be makee a goose of huacielf. 
We make a Aas/i of him, and at timeahe 
makes a hash of something else. He 
gets into Aot wa/er, and sometimes into 
a tMent. Is mtldc into minmiieat, makes 
mincemeat of his moi^.y, and is often in 
a pickk. We are often asked to toast 
him, Bometimes he gets well rotmted, is 
sometimoB set onjircy put into a stew, nr 
is in a rie'w no one knows why. A “solt ” 
is half-baked, one severely handletl is 
well peppned, to falsify oc^uiits is to 
salt them, wit is Attic salt, and an ex¬ 
aggerated statement must bo taken cum 
yrano salts. A pert young person is a 
satfce hojr, a shy lover is a spoon, a rich 
father has to fork out, and is sometimes 
dinhed of his money. 

ii. t'unntcied with foods anil drinks. 

A conceited man does not think small 
beer (or small potatoes) of himself, and 
our mouth is culled a potato-trap. A 
simpleton is a olAv, a gudgeon, and a 
pigeon. Some are cool as a encumber, 
others hut us a quail. A chubby child is 
a little dumpling. A man or womim 
may be a cheese or duck. A courtesan 
is railed u mutton, and a large coarse 
band is a iiiuttou list. A greecly person 
is a puf, a fat one is a sausage, and a shy 
one, ii nut a slieep, is certainly sheeg- 
ish ; while a Lubin casts sheep's eges at 
his lady-luvo. A coward is elticKeu- 
hcortod, a fat person is ermnmg, and a 
cross one is rnistg, while an aristocrat 
tielongs to the upper crust of society. A 
3 'eumnn of tlie guards is a lurf-eaU r, a 
soldier a red herring, a policottiau a 
lobster, and a stingy, iU-temiX'red old 
uum is a erab, A walking tulvortiser 
l>etweeu two Inuirds is a sandu ieh. An 
aldonuan in his chair is a turkeg hung 
U'ith sausages. Two pemoiis resembliug 
each other ai-e like as two peas. A chit 
is u mere sprat, a delicafe maiden a 
til-bit, and a colourless countenance is 
callcil a irhcif - fair. “ How now ? 
. . . Whei'c got ye tliat whey-face ? 

Cooks. AthenaVus affirms tli^at cooks 
w'cre the first kings of the earth. 
ih In the luxurious ages of ancient Greece 
Ricilihii cooks were most'esteemed, and 
received very high wages. Among them 
Tiimal'oio was very celebrated. It is 
said that he could cook the most common 
fish, and give it the flavour and look of 
the most hi^ly esteemed. 

In the p^my days of Borne a chief 
cook hmi £800 a year. Antony gave, 
tlie cook who arranged his banquet for 
Cleopatra tho^resent of a dty. 


Modem 

CasKtcB, Oidled the Begeuerator 
of (1784-1888^ 

FnaKCATm^i {fllmm AYws), who 
succeeded Ude at Ooekford’s. After¬ 
wards he was amtointed to the Royal 
household, and lastly to the Reform 
Chib (1800-1876). 

SoYEB {Alexis), who died 18.58, His 
epitoph is (Voyw tranauilte. 

UDE. The most learned of modern 
cooks, author of Sciettec de Gueule. It 
was Ude who said, “A cook-must be 
worn a epok, he cannot be made.” 
Another of his sayings is this: “ Mjisic, 
dancing, fencing, painting, and me¬ 
chanics possess professors midor the ago 
of twenty years* but pre-eminence in 
cookery can never be attained under 
thirty years of age.” Ude was <•/«;/■to 
Louis AlV,, then to Lord Sefton, then 
to the Duke of York, then to Crock- 
ford’s Club. He left I^rd Sefton’s 
because on one occosiou one of the 
gucste added pepper to his'soup. 

VateIi. At a l8to given by the great 
Coude to Louis XIY. at Cantuly the ? oh 
at the twenty-fifth table was wanting. 
Tatel being told of it exclaimed that 
he could not survive such a disgrace. 
Anotlier messeuimr then nimounced that 
the lobsters for the turbot-sauce liad Jiot 
arrived, whereupon Vatel retired to his 
room and, leaning Ids sword against the, 
wall, thrust himself through, and at the 
third attenmt succeeded in killing hitn.- 
Bclf (1C71). 

■WEI.TJE. Cook to 'George while 
Pi-ince Recent. 


Cool Cord. leiv are a cool card Cor 
prettg eool car^. A person who coolly 
asks for sometMng preposterous or out¬ 
rageous. Cord :=> character, hence u 
queer card, a rum card, etc. And 
”cool ” in this couziectiou means coolly 
impudent. 

” 011101 x 1 saj’B the phrase means a^ 
“ c^ling-cord, or bolus '^; but this is not’ 
likely, as a cool-oard acts gcnerallv as 
on irritant. A person's eura of address 
is given at Om r*7S7=CSt.5L^i;a8ents the 
person hims^f/and this irafihviSthliaht 
IS the card refersad to. 


“ Tow're a sb| t sM auH ; and yon caji'i. lie (n 
Inve wllb tbiL li(Kifl.*'>-JNelnr»s: Our Hulual 
Mrud, txMi ill, cbaii. i. i>. rsi 

Cool M • Ouoiuiikor. Perfectly 
composed; neither angry nor agitated 
in the least. 


Cool SttDdrod (.A) or Coot Thousand 
(or any other anih) meoiw entire, or the 
whide of Cool,-in this oaae, 



Cool faaJcard 




tip the fom>- 
na to form ^ 


Co«l Taakttni, {A) or Cw>l Cap. A 
dnnk mode of wine and water, with 
lenon^ sugar, and horage; Bometimes 
also Bucea of cucumher. 


Coon (J) mean* a racoon, a amaU 
Amcncan aiiinfeil valued for ite fur. It 
is about the Buse of a fox, and lodgdb in 
hollow tiees. 

A. fOHn cootf. A pernon in a terrible 
fix , one on the verge of ruin. Thf 
coon being hunted for ita fur la a gime 
cootf” when it has no oecaiw from its 
pur8uur.B 11 is suul that Colonel Crockett 
u.cs one diiy out rat'iion• sliooting m 
North Amenea, alien ho levelled his 
gun at a ti-ce where au “ old coon ” w'os 
cuiice.ilod. Knowing the lolonei’s 
prow ess, it cned out, in the voice of a 
inaii, "Hallo, thei'e! air you Colonel 
I'lockett •” tor if YOU air, 1*11 jib^ come 
down,«>i 1 know 1 am a gone ’coon.” 

*.* Martin Scott, boutenaut^gonorul of 
tin Unittnl Staten, is said to have had a 
piior claim to this sayuig. 

Cooper* Half stout and half porter. 
Tlie term uiisos ftom the iiractice at 
breiveries of allowing the coopers a daily 
poition of stout and porter. As they do 
not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix the two together. 


Cooper. A coop for wine bottles. 
*Tho ikitUes lie in a slanting x>OHitiou ui 
the coop, and* may be transported m 
it from place to place. We find allu¬ 
sions to “six-bottle ooopoA” not uu- 
frotjuontly, t.e. coc|pB or oases containing 
SIX bottles. Compare ‘'hen-coops,” 
‘‘ cooped up,” etc. (lAtin, eitpa, a 
cusk, our ” cup.V) 


‘ (Gntci naifer with n cisiiier of wine) 

Unan hi\ li(»ril<s of wine for <oinonil 
T >Llih .<//, lil 4 

Coopor. J^o mu umt a r^vet / 
1 hiB question is oslced of tliose who have 
an Older to visit the wine cellan of the 
Loudon Docks. The “cooper” bores 
the casks visitor different 


Cooper’s BllL Hear Buun^ede 
and Eghom. Botti Denham ana Pope 
have wiitten in praise ol t)us 

*‘}f icaalMtodice 
A poet, thou rwwiMiM srt to we.'’ 

ttnaam, 

Coot. A stlir/ ttH rfwf. Stupid as a 
eoof. The coot is a small water-lowl. 

Saidas a loot. Hw cooil^ai 
straight, and somearhat copicnl Ml, 


CflV C^). ' A polioomaii, 

Cop(^). A e^perhead (q.r.). 

Cc^ To throw, as cop it here. The 
woi-d properly means to beat or strike, 
as to cop a muttleoook or ball with a 
bat. f Greek, copto, to bout); but in 
Norfolk it means to “hull ” or throw. 


Ck>p {To). To catoh [a fever, etc "j. 
To “ gct^opjjed ** is to get caught by 
the piuicc. (Latin, lapni, to take, eh ) 
A similar change of a into o is in loUhid 
(caught). 

' 1 lioi 1 liiiuirlii I « IK K)t> inii,)«' kiiiiw 
A ii<l tti( I Kpd iiA 1 it I oiTi'ii It o .lull , 

VV (II It I ,Miit> like » Int 111 a lilDv 
Km 111 III lull III ilii (luiiilil • i( Ilf liliii 
AiMJi Uaumirt tiaHxuU iThi J-ttU LtUii) 

‘ 1 kIij. 1I cui llilH tiiiMiiiiim, ' Kill! tlic 
rmiiiircr mail ‘ )uii II lie ioiu<'<1 llii'u,'iciillcd 

till otiiii 7' Liit/n /))Ini(t) 


CopeitbMigea, The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's Iiorse, on whjtJi ho lodo in the 
Buttle of Waterhio, " Ironi four lu the 
mnriMiig till twtdve at night.” It was a 
rich chestnut, 15 hands high. It was 
afterwards a pimnoner in the paddocks 
of Strathflchlsaye. Jt dicdiiuite blind, 
in lS<i5, at the age of twcutv-soveii, 
and was buried with military honours. 
((S'« House ) 


Copemioanlare. The doctrine that 
tlie earth moves round the sun, in op¬ 
position to the doctitne that the sun 
moves round the earth , so called aftei 
Nicolas Cojicrntcus, the Prussian as¬ 
tronomer. (1173-1513.) 


“ B\en nelhiiiiilue doc* not bj anv mmu^ Imld 
tlip conaensus to bo decisive tnrHlnst ('o|ieuii- 
(Anwro-, for, In tiis letter to K ViMi.itiliil, bP wii k 
rliat tlioHSli be does not lioliei e tbet nni pi mif »f 
the ourtirl motion mn lie eddured yet elioiitd 
such prouloci III, tic M t|i]lto prcMred to rhuiiin* 
Ills \icwk ae to tbe inmnlnv n/ tbe Hcriiiiiiro 
rext .Vimefeeii/Ai CVefuip, Abi>, Ihmi(/%« Ctm «/ 
OaUiixi} • 

“ WliereiiS it Ijiik i onie lo the knonlednc of ibe 
Iliili I'onarcuutioii that tbat fnlse fyuiaui'irt-an 
doiitnne ultoacthei opiHiaed to Holy acriplm*;, 
1)11 the ninbility of the eartli and tiie mimubility 
of the autt, taiMflit by Hlibubta t'opcmicus 
This Longi citation !■»« dec reed that tae Mid boolc 
of < oi'erub|iie U* ansiiciuled iintU It lieroiTMted " 
- hecroo ofthfM (aiwrepatlon, of tho Index, S.ii. 
16 in I(juuicd tu tbe fCmdetnth Cmtutv, as abot e i 


Oopesum^ (2 syl.). A companion, 
“Copesmate of ugly nin^t” {mpj of 
Luerere), a mate who copes with you. 


CpplMt'ius. An imaginary king of 
Afnca, of gr^t wealth, “disduHied 
oil womankind.” One day he saw a 
bej^r-ffirl from his window, and fell in 
love with her. He asked bar npm * ; it 
'was Fenel'ophott, called by Iwakctpcate 
Xenerophon (£of«V laiotir** Zaat^^. 1). 
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Ooq-it'l'&ne 


They lived together long and happily, 
and at death wore uuivorBally lamented. 
{^Percy'H llchqmit^ lx>^k il. 0.) 

“ Kiittf 1(0 wl i>iP IjeKtfiu'-nmUl." 

Sliitlir»itoarr. lltunro tindJiiliet. il. 1. 

Copper (yi). A polieeinan. Said to 
he BO eulled from the (S>ppor budge which 
Fernando Wood, of New York, appointed 
them to wear ; but more likely u variant 
of “ cop ” Oj.t’.). 

" Tljcre were rnex of ‘ f'oprera, ('ni>i)cfB ’' m tl>e 
.xitrd, mill then n \ lolrut atriixKlc. . . "Wlio- 

(’\i>r It xx'HH that wna iMinieil liad I'ocn cvkU'UII} 
arcuveil mill (Ira^grtl ult ti> ttmil.' - T. Tenfti: Luilji 
liehiHtr, I. \ 

Copper waR by the ancient alchemiHU 
called Venus ; gold, symbol of Apollo 
(the sun); silver, of Ifutna (the moon) ; 
iron, of Mars; quicksilver, of Mercury ; 
till, of Jupiter; and loud, of Satuni. 

Copper, (lire a ropfiri\ i.e. a jiiecc 
of copper inoiioy. / /n/rr no coppem — 
no hii'jieiici'. 

Copper Captrln(y/). A llnunmagem 
rapbiin ; a “ (Jouci'al von I*offeuburgb.” 
Mirhaol l*erc/- is so calleil iu link n 
Jl'ttr inn/ /intr u tl ij'f, by Heaiimout ami 
Fletcher. 

“Tnilii-i I >i>Vi i-r:i|>t.iin wiiKtntilUledlhi' 

liiainl Ilf thi'Iiiiii|iK'' 'll liiumi, ' 

Copper Nooo. Oliver rromwell ; 
also culled “ Iliibv Nose,” “Nosey,” 
and “Nose Almighty.” no doubt from 
Boiiic seorlmLio teudeiicv which showed 
itself ill u big red uose. 

Copper-nosed Harry. HouryVllI. 
W’heii Henry VIII. had spent all tho 
money U>ft liun l»y his miserly father, he 
minted an inferior silver coin, in which 
the copi»er alloy soon showeil itself on 
tho more prominent parts, cs])ecially tho 
iioso of tho fuc(>; and honco the people 
soon called the king “ Old Copper-nose.” 

Copporboads. S<>crot foes. Copper¬ 
heads are p<>i.sonous serpent of America 
that give no warning, like rattlosunkos, 
of their attack. In tho groat Civil War 
of the Uuitctl Statos the term was ap- 
pliwl by tho Foderals to tho peace party, 
supposed to he the covert friei^^s of the 
Confederates. 

Ccqp'ple. Tlie hen killed by Reynard, 
In ihe tale of JRvynard the Tor. 

CoproasraiM. So Constantine V. 
wassumamed (718,711*775). “Kopros" 
is the Greek lor dung, and Ooustaufiuo 
V. was called Conronymus: Farce qu'il 
sedit Its fonts oaptmnattx lorsqn'on le 
haptimit!'' 

Oopta. The Jacobite ChristianB of* 
Egypt, who hare for eleven centuries 


been in possession of tho patriarchal 
ohai^of Alexandria. The word is prob¬ 
ably''derived from Coptos, the metro¬ 
polis of tho Tbeba’id. lliese Christians 
conduct their worsliip iu a dead language 
called “ Coptic ” (language of the Cojits). 

"The Coias Cof Eg}lit] cu'ciinii’ise, l•l>n^esI^ in 
tlieir prl(*«is,aii(lal)suiln fivaiismtie's flesli. Tliex 
are J»i-i>liite 8 111 Chclr creed.” 0 (tu; 

Kgypt (vol. 1 . chap. vili. p. 102).^ 

Go’pua. A drink made of beer, wine, 
and spice heated together, and served in 
a “ lo'*ing-cup.” Dog-Latin iormprllon 
fTippoi'ra/is (a cup of hippocrUs). • 

Copy. That's a innr. copy of your 
countenance. Not yemr real wish or 
moaning, but merely one you choose to 
present to me. 

(hipy is a printer’s term both for ori¬ 
ginal MS. and printed matter that is to bo 
sot up in type. 

Cop'ybold Bstato. Iiund wbicb a 
tenant holds [or rather, hM\ without 
any deed of tmuefer in his own posM'H- 
«ion. Hi.H only dooument is a co]iy of 
the roll made by the steward of' flic 
manor from the conit-roll ku]>t lu the 
iimiior-houso. 

”Tliu Mllrin tunk aironlli of fi'iiKv tii |ji^ li nl 
fiiv till'(.(lUiigr iinil luml wliifti Lie (iinoi'il fimn 
lilt. liDiiiii.v . .. TIit'Bi'fcnriiieuti xii'i V Hiiffi'ioil 
to dcHfuiid III tlinir rliililmu. . niiil tliiii- tl.r 
If’liurc Ilf ropjliold was ohiiiI;Ii.sIi<m1 " -Ltnijnnl 
liul II rlnip I.]' -7 iiiiici. 

Copyright. Tho law of copyright 
was made in 1814 (61 Goo. III. c. l.'’i(l)*. 
It enacted that an author should |io.ssess 
a right iu his work forlif^ or for twenty-* 
eight years. If he dunl before the 
expiration ^pf t'weuty-eight years, tho 
residuo of the right passed to the heirs. 

By Talfourd’s or Lord Malion's Act 
(1812) the time was extended to forty- 
two years, and at least seven years after 
decease: for example, if tiie time unex¬ 
pired exceeds seven years, the heirs 
enjoy the residue; if less, tho lioiis 
claim seven years. 

? lu the first case cleveu copies of tho 
work had to be given for public use; by 
Lord Mahon’s Act the number was 
reduced to five: t.f. one to each of the 
following institut4?ES^*!^5^a5;rtlm British 
Mnseum, the LTWleiau (OioOTfffi® uJo 
University library (Cambridge), the Ad¬ 
vocates’ libnuy (Edinburg, and the 
library of Irinuy College (Dublin). 

The SIX (iittitced are Slo&^Collegc. rhe Scuirii 
Univerauiw ot Ota^ow. Atierdoea, aud Su 
Andrews, andKinx'a lim iPabiin). 

Ooq-b-l^e. A oock-and-buU story ; 
idle nonsmise, as “ Il fait toujmre ties 
wy-d-rrfrte be is always doing silly 
things, or talking rublasb. 
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Tl in'a lepondu par «w ooq^i-rdne- 
His reply was nothiug to the purpose. 


iiiiirta, vlctlmes d’uus «iiid«'4ni<> de Oorl>«'il. 

Lo noni do OurhiUard rosta doi>u)H aux «ulturos 
luiitilnon,''—ih>«Hrtrd*>f. 


Co'rah, iu Dryden’s satire of Afmalmn 
Mud Acfntop/td, is meant for Dr. Titus 
<‘)ateH (Numbers xvi). North describes 
him as a short man, extremely ugly ; if 
his mouth is taken for the centre, his 
chin, forehoad, and cheek-bones would 
fall iu tliQ circtunferenco. 

"Sunk wore Liis oyos, bli xolce 'tvas liarsl! and 
luud; 

Sure itlsu 8 1 i« neither obolerlu oms. tior prinid ; 
llifi iiitis chill I'poed hiH wit; las miiit-like 
jtnveo ■ 

A ('hureh vrrniilion, and a face. 

Hin tiionvir}, iiamonlmialy {treat, • 

niitild iilrits, exceeding man fl lielief, reiieat.'* 
hiydmt; Abtalotit anti Aehitufhhtl,L difl-.U. 


Coral Beads. The Humans used to 
hung beads of rod coral on the ciudlos 
and rmiiul the neck of infants, to “ prn- 
Rorve and fasten their teotli,” and stive 
thorn from “ the fttlUng sioknuss.’' It 
was coiisidereil by soothsayors as a 
charm against lightning, whirlwind, 
shipwrenk, and tire. I’arueelsus says it 
Rhould be worn round tho uock of chil¬ 
dren os a preservative “ against fits, 
sorcery, chtinns, and poison.’* Tlu*coral 
hflh are a Homau (Tatliolic addition, tho 
objei't being to frighten away evil spirits 
by their jingle. 


‘'('(inil It) koihI to lie liHDstKl nlKiiit llic neck of 
i-liilili'eii . . Ill iireserve them from the fulliiiv; 
BiekneHs. 11: liiiR hIbo Bums BiiCchil b> iiumtlir with 
•iiaiure. fur the liest eoml . . . will turn pale nnd 
wall If the party Iliac wears it he sick, and it 
ciiineH to itHforiiier colour nimlnsstliet recover," 
—1‘taf: Jeicel-Uottseof Art and Saturc. 

Cor'al BCiwter. A juggler. So 
called by the Spaniards. •Xu anciOnt 
times the juggler, when he throw off his 
mantle, appeared in a tight scarlet or 
coral dress. 


Coram Jndloe (Latin). Under con¬ 
sideration ; still before the judge. 

Cor'aaaoli, or CJobokacsb. Lumenta- 
tiuii for the dead, os anciently practised 
iu Ireland and Celtic Scotland. ^Gaelic, 
rowi/i rdHAicA, crying together.) renuaui 
says it was called ^ tho Irish hululoo. 

The/\|k, in the tale of 
iteynard the Fox. (La^, eonme ; French, 
corbem.) Hoinritm von Alkmar. 

CorbMiix. Beoren, ».<•. persons who 
carry ^e dead to the gmye; mutes, etc. 
So called from ttie corbiliarde, or ooekM 
d'ratt, which went from Far» to Corbeil 
with the dead bodies of those who died 
iu the 16th century of a fatal epideimo. 

'M'ai lu (|U4»i'|Uc part q.ue cs coclK (tlw Oortdl- 
lard] servii, suu» Brnri IV., | tnUMpnrter des 


Coroeoa [hl%»d’'hear(\. Supierstitiou 
is BO uiuncd in Spenser’s Faene Qtmur. 
Abessa tried to moke her understand 
that danger wa% at hand, but, being 
blind, she was dull of comprehension. 
At length sho was induced to shut her 
door, and when Una knocked would 

S ive no auswor. Then the kon broke 
own the door, and both ontorod. Tho 
meaning is tliat Eughuid, the lion, broke 
downu t^ door of Superstition at the 
Beformimou. CoroSca moans Romanism 
iu England. (Book i. 3.) 

Oorosrre'ui Sodltloa (The), b.c. 479. 
Corcyra was a«olouy of Corinth, but in 
the year of the famous Battle of I’lalaMi 
I'ev'oltod from the mother country and 
formed an alliauce with the AlheniauM. 
The Oorinthinus made war on the colony 
and took 1,000 iirisouers; of thnao 25b 
were inoii of position^ who promised as 
tho price of liberty to bring latck the 
Corcyi Cans to tho mothor count ry. Tliis 
WHS the cause of the sedition. The 
250 returned captives represented the 
oligarchical party; their opjioneuts re- 
proseuied the democratic element. The 
latter prevailed, but it would lie difficult 
to parallel the treachery and brutality of 
the whole affair. (T/incydie/cv, book iv. 
40, 48.) 

Cordelia. Tlie youngest of Lear’s 
tliree daughters, ana the only one that 
loved him. {Shakenpeare . King Lear.) 

Cordelia’s Gift. A ” voice ever soft, 
gentle, and low; an exuolleiit thing in 
woman,” {Hhakenpeare: King Lem , v. 3.) 

"It is tier voice tluit he beam prevalliiiK over 
the Ihote {<irl of the n.‘«t of the coniimuy, . . . 
for Bhe dHS not Cordelia's leili."--Jffiw DnmahUnt i 
Hr, Cupid, 


CordoHdra “ (iord - wearers,” 
1215. A relimous order of tho Minor 
Brothers of St. Friuicis Assisi. They 
wore u large grey cloth vestment, girt 
about tho loins with a rope or cord. ][t 
was one of the mendicant orders, not 
allowed to possess any property at all: 
even their d^y food was a gift of 
charity. 'She Cordeliers distingidshod 
themMlves in philosophy and theology. 
Duns Scotus waa<«ie of their most <£s- 
tiaouished memlnrs. 

tale is that in the rdni of St. 
Louis these Minorites rejnilsed an army 
of infidels, and the king asked who those 
da cordelie* (corded people) were. 
From this they received ihe& a|^Ua- 
tion. 
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Cordeliers (^The), 17y(). A Vreu<;h 
litical dub iu tlie (Srcat llevolutiuu. 
hold ita meetings,iu the “Convent 
des Cordeliers,” winch was in the ” Place 
de I’fjcole de M^dociue.” The Cordehers 
were the rivals of Jho Jaoobius, and 
numliered among its memlMrs Par^ (the 
racsideut), Dautou, Marat, Camille 
bcsmouliiis, Hebort, Chaumottc, Du* 
fouruoy de Villiers, Fiibre d’JEgluutiiie 
(tt juurniilist), and others. The Club of 
the Cordehers was fur in udvuitee of tlie 
Jitcubins. being the bi'St to denmnd the 
nbelitiou of the niuuurchy and ehe cstoli- 
lishineiit of u (‘oinmouwmlth instead. 
Its leaders were put to death between 
March 2-ith and April oth, I7tH. 

TIiih (-lull Mii-s itli kiiri lilt'd “Till' I'.iiidi'iiio- 
iiliiili,'’ iiiid r>iiMtiiii wuK I'allt'd the “ Arclirti'iul ” 
Wtn'ii Hiolly, tlu' lino "f. I'K'Sfd tlu'iti out ul tlieir 
hull III IT'JI, tilt') nii'i in lliit Tennis (‘oiiri d’ltiis), 
iiiid t’liuiiMcd tin'll' luiiiie into tlit>‘ Hoi-ieti id the 
Klk'lith of Muir’, lilir they me iiest kiio^ii l>) 
llietr ol l,i,'li);il ;ll>|iell,il loll. 

Cordon (7'hi)^ U 1 fortilicutiun, is tlic 
Hat stone eovt'ring of the revetment (y./.), 
to protect the masonry from tlie ruin. 

Cordon {Tj/ t/nnui). A member of 
the J.ci/Ktii d'jiointrin'. The cioss is 
attached to a ymiul (broad) libboii. 

Cordon Blou {I’n) (Freneh). A 
knight of fltc ancient order tif tlic Sf. 
Jisprit (Holy Ghost); so called because 
the docorntion is suspended on a blue 
ribbon. It was at one time the highest 
order iu the kingdom. 

Vn irpas dr cordon blctr. A well- 
cooked and well-appointed dinner. The 
commandeur de Souve, Comte d’Olouue, 
and some otliers, who wore cordons bleus 
(t.c. knights of St. Esprit), mot together 
as a sort of club, and were noted for 
their excellent diimei-s. Hence, w'hcu 
auyono had dined well he said, 
rVi/ HH rrat repiisderordmMen'' 

Vn( Cordon Him. A facetious rorapli- 
incnt to a good female cook. The play 
is hot wet'll toydon hkity and the blue 
1 iltboif' or strings of some favourite cook. 

Cordon Molr ( Ihi). A koi^it of tlie 
Order of St. Michael, distinguished by a 
black ribbon. 

Cordon Boug^ .(|7n) (French). A 
chevaUei' of the Qrdi^of Zonts, the 
tiecorution lieiug siiMnded on a jrd 
nbbou. ‘ 

Cord'nroy'. A corded fabric, origi¬ 
nally inade t'f silk, and worn by the 
kings of Friui'-c m the chaso. (French, , 
cord du ret/.) 

On'dnfvy Jload. A terra applied to 


roads in the backwoods and swampy 
districts of the United States of America, 
formed of the halves of trees sawn iu 
two loumtudinally, and laid transversely 
across uie track. A road thus made 
presents a ribbed appearance, like the 
cloth calk'd corduroy. 

well to your scat,Uislike takfiiir .111 iiitiinf 

Oil 11 corduroy ro»d, and that out of ri'iwiiin*;." 

j.nwfH : Puble for,Ci itii k, hIhiizh 3. 

Cbrd'wainer. Not a twister of cord, 
but a wtirker iu leather. Oiir word is 
the Froneh cordouannirr (a maker 01 
Worker of cordonan) ; the former a’cor¬ 
ruption of Cordnramcr (a worker iu Cor'- 
do van leather). 

Corea {The). The dancing niaiiui, 
whicli ill 1800 njmeared in Teiuiessei', 
Kentucky, and Virginia. TIic iihuai 
inauifcstulions w’eix' laughing, bhuutiiig, 
dancing, and convulsions. (Latin chut fit, 
a dunce whcie many dance siniultiuie- 
oimlj.) 

CoTflam'bo. The inqiorsonation of 
seusuul jiuhision iu Spcusei's T'lmir 
Qncmr. (Hook iv. 8.) 

Corl'neus (0 syl.). A mythical heio 
in the suite of Brute, wlio coiuiuerotl I be 
giant, Croem'ugot, for which twliicvcmciit 
the W'hole western honi of England was 
allotted him. He called it Coriu'ea, mid 
the iieojile Coriu'oans, from liis own name. 

" III iiiiied of tliest' Kveiit I'umiuc-N h) them ted, 
Ooniicus Imd tliitt iiroi luce iituiost ivoia 

T« him ttHSiuCit for hiB \turtliy lot. 

Which rjf ins name and iiiemuiuldc KL'.Bt, 

He CHlJf’d Cornu Hit,” 

byenter; FitCrie O'lrcnr, ii, 10, 

Coiinnns. A Greek poet before the 
time of HtShier. He 'wroto in heroic 
verse the Hie^c of 2\otl, and it is said 
that Homer is contdderably indebted to 
him.' {Huidm,) 

Corinth. -Non cm'ris homtni mitini/it 
adire Cm'inthum (It falls not to cve^ 
man's lot to go to Corinth). Gellius. in 
luB Noefes jlfttrcCf i. 8, says tliat Homce 
refers to Lais, a courtesan of Corinth, 
wlio sold her favours at so high a price 
that not everyone could afford to pur¬ 
chase them; but thismoBt certainly k 
not the meaning 

He says, ‘‘To jpJnase princes is noliltlc 

I iraise, for it falis not to every man's 
ot to go to Corinth.” That is, it is as 
hard to please princes os it is to enter 
Corinth, situated between two seas, and 
hence called BimAris Corinthus. (1 (Jdts, 
vii. line 2.) 

V Still, without doubt, the proverb 
woe appliedfU Aulus Oellins .says: ‘ ‘ The 
courtesans of Corinth aie not every 
man*s mon^y.” Demosthenes tells us 
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that Lais scild her favoun for 10,000 
[Attic] dmchinoi (aliout XOOO), o^adds 
lanti « 0 M emo pamUtr. ^ , (Mbrnoe : 

I EpitUes, xvii. line 36.) 

Oorintlt. ThereitbutotifirMtUhatlead^ 
to (hvtnth. There is only one right way 
of doing unytliinfi^. The Bible telk tta 
tlKit the way of enl ift broad, because of 
its many tracks ; but the way of life ia 
narrow,'Is'caiHo it has only one single 
foot until. 

‘ A LI oibcr wiv> H .in* wroiiu, all iitlicr khkIp* are 
^ll'•^. Ilcm*’ no (liinoiiltyilic niiinisn' nait 
\ :o ii’i V (if tin* v\it> i for you Idiow. ‘ Tliure i* mil 
kiikI dial lc:«N to rorinili.’ "--Patttr; itwrin 

thi A/'m timuf. c1):l|i. 1^4. ^ 

Cktrinth’s Ped^ogtto. Bionys'ioa 
tlic voungcr, oii lieiiig Imuished a Hccutid 
time from Syracuse, went tfi Corinth and 
tifC.uTic schnobiiiisli'i'. Ho is called I)i- 
oiijMOH the Kcuco Lord Byron 

s:iys of Napoleon— 

" ('<iniith‘i4 )H‘ila(t<i|;iio liiilii luov 
Tniiisffrmi Ins lij-W'ortl to ihy Inow," 

UiU lu Xupiifi-itii, Hianza xiv. 

Corin'thlaa (A). A licentious lilter- 
tiiio. The immorality of Corinth was 
proverhial both in Greece and Itomo. To 
CoriH'thiahiHf is to indulge hi licentious 
oonduct. A gentleman s])oilsmatt who 
rides hw own horses on the turf, or sails 
Ill's own yacht. 

A fJoiintJiiuH. A member of the 
pugilistic club, Bond Street, Loudon. 

Cortntblan BraM. A mixed metal 
made by a variety of metals melted at 
thovonnugi’utiou of Corinth in B.C. 146, 
wlieii the dtjiwas burnt to the ground 
by the consul Muramius. Yusca ^ud 
other oniameiits were made by the 
honians of this metal, of gmiter value 
tliun if they had*been luofle of silver or 
gold. 

Tin* IToii>.'.|u*t> VHM^ (I-tW) of i'liinn wro tiisilt* 
Ilf H similar iDjiMI im*t«l when the liniientil 
i-iliirc hmni ta ili« Krtmnil. Thcfie M’Xseia 
itn- Ilf iirifi'less tahie. 

“ I timik it mil} Tic ol Ciirlntbmti hmss, 
Whicli«'iiMAiiii.((tnre(tlall iiieutld, Init 
Tin* hnticciL niijNTuiost.’' 

Jfvrmt: Pm Jmn, Vi .vi, 

Corln'thlaa Order. The most richlv 
decorated of.the five orders of Greek 
arehitecturfe. The shaft is fluted, and 

acanthus leaves. 

(iw Acanthus.) ^ 

CorlvtlilMi Tom* The sporting rake 
in Pierce Egan’s Zifo ♦» London. A 
“ Corinthian waa me “ £ut man ** of 
Shakespeare’s period. 

“ I nm mi i»r*ittd Jack, litre fslMaff t hut s C«v‘ 
rtniuuin, % lad nf memn, s aood lioy.'’— 
n/truie: I Urutfl /K.titi 4. 

CorlathlM Wwr i,Tho\A.o. 39a-387.« 
A suicidal contention boto^a the 
rinthianasind tlie Lacedemapiana *ihB 


allies of Corinth were Athena, Tliebea, 
and Argos, The only battle of note 
waalihat of Coroi^ won by the Lacede¬ 
monians. Both me contending parties, 
utterly exhausted, ogreed to the arhi- 
tration of Artaxeixos, and signed what 
is called The Peara of Antalkidos. 

Not hiiivafter itals (Idsmictive runtest Kivuitii 
iiitiidiiR amt rvluhtilua (Thchan Keucmlai wiui the 
Imul** nf Ta'iU'ira (ii.c, IKI), from which rlcfrat 
tin* {.ucvih'immlaiiii nc^cr rveoMU-wl. 

Corked. 7 ’//«a «i«r' <« (’orkrd-i.f. 
tustes of the cork. 

Oork|r or Calker. The nail in a 
hor 8 e’.s shoo to prevent slipping in frosty 
weather. (Latin, m/jf.) 

Corkisig-pliio. l^ns at one time useil 
by ladies to keep curls on the forchciul 
fixed and in trim. 

Cor'moraa'. The Cornish giant who 
fell into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by 
Jack the Giant-killor. and tifmcil over 
with grass and gravel, llic name means 
wimiorant or great'eater, Por this 
tloughty achicvemoiit Jack received^ u 
h(>lt from King Arthur, with this inBcrip> 
tion— 

“ This Id the valiant OornUh man 
Tlmi kU'w the fflaiit ConiiorHii." 

Jtteh, thr 

Cora ... Bora. Up rorn, dovn dtorn. 
When com is high or dear, beef is down 
or clieap, because jicrsous have lose 
money to spend on meat. 

Cora In Egypt (7Vi<f>r’«). There is 
abundance ; there is a plentiful supply. 
Of coiu’Bc, the reference ia to the Biltile 
story of Joseph in Egypt. 

Cora - Law Rbymor. EbQue/.er 
Elliot, who wrote philippics against tiie 
com laws (1781-1841)). 

“ Is mil ihc ('urn-lnw iliyiiirr alicnd} a kiir;?" 
-C,</ Ivlf! 

Cornotalka. In Australtn and the 
ITnited .State, youths of colonial birth 
are so calldft from being generally both 
taller - and more slender than their 
parents. 

Como. To irrad on ow'k corns. To 
irritate one’s prejudices; to annoy 
anothe* by' disregard to his pet ojiinions 
or habits. 

Cor'naifp (2 syl.), hom-service. A 
kind of tenure in grand Berieanty. The 
service required was to blow a horn 
when any invadik of the Soots was per- 
dbived. ' ‘ Corfflwium ’ ’ was money iiaid 
instead of the olo^serviee. 

Ooraellle dn Bonlorard. Guilbert 
de Pixtfrdcourt (1773-1844). 4 

OoraoUle d*Bsopo (£a). Motley 
work. “ <?’«#/ la eorimllf- d’Esopc.'* 
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llie allusion is to the fable of the Jack¬ 
daw which decked itself with the plu¬ 
mage of the peacooko. The jackdaw 
not only lost its liorrowed plumes, but 
got picked well-nigh to death by the 
angry peacocks. r 

Corner (A). The condition of the 
market with resitect to a commodity 
which has been largely bought up, in 
order to create u virtual monopoly and 
enhance its market price; as a salt- 
comer, a corner in jKirk, etc. The idea 
is that the goods are piled and Itidden in 
a corner out of sight. 

“Till' itriiv uf lirinil nw llki'anirkct.and apre- 
iilatora wmlii'd to ^•^lrllor ■what Utile wheat there 
wiia."—AViP I'ork MVe/Jp (,) iiur 13, IWU). 

Comer. Driven into a coma'. Placed 
whore there is no escape; driven from 
all subterfuges and excuses. 

Corner (77«'). Tattorsall’s home- 
stores aud betting-rooms, Knightsliridge 
Clroeii. They wort once at the corner of 
Hyde Park, 

7i> make a earner. To combine in 
order to control the price of a given 
article, and thus secure enormous profits. 
(<SVl' CoilNEM.) 

IVhat hare I done to deiterve a corner ? 
To deserve punishment. The allusion is 
to setting naughty children in a comer 
by way of pum-shmeut. 

“TIiorrN iiolbiliLr 1 li:i\i* doiit. jft, o' itij ron- 
aL'ii'tii’i', 

CH » foriii'r.” 

filtahvKVi'arf • Ili-nry VI 11, In. I 

Corner-Stone ( The). The chief conn 
St one. A large stone laid at the' base of 
a building to strengthen tin* two walls 
funning a right angle, njese stones in 
smne ancient buildings were as much os 
twenty feet long and eight feet thick. 
Christ is called (in Eph. ii. 110) the chief 
corner-stone because He united the Jews 
aud Cl entiles into one family. iDauglitcrs 
arc called corner-stones (Psalm cliv, 12) 
iK'ciiu.se, as wives and inotliers, tliey 
unite together two families. In argu¬ 
ment, the minor premise is the chief 
corner-stone. ^ 

Comet. The (eriible cornet of horse. 
William mt, first Earl i^f dhatliam 
(170K-1778). His son Willianf was “the 
pilot that weathered the storm” (mean¬ 
ing the Erench Bevolut^n and Napo¬ 
leon). c 

Coraetto. Porter la cmtiette. To be 
domineered over by the woman of the 
house; to be a Jerry Sneak. The oor- 
netto is the mob-oap anciently worn by 
the women of France, ibrtfc /« euloltes 
(to wear the breeches) is the same idea; 


only it shows who has the mastery, and 
not who is mastered. In the latter case 
it means the woman wears the dress of 
the man, and assumes his position in t^e 
house. Probably our ex^ssion about 
“wearing the horns” may be referred 
to the “oomette” rather than to the 
stag or deer. 

Cora'grato (2 syl.). X term given 
in Wiltshire to the soil in the north- 
W'cstcm border, consisting of an irregu¬ 
lar mass of loose gravel, sand, and 
lidiestonc. 

Ct^ralab Bug. A hug to overthrow 
you. The Cornish men were famous 
wrestlers, and tried to throttle their 
antagonist with a particular grip or eiu- 
biucc called the Cornish hug. 

Comiah LMignage was virtually 
extinct l.i0 years ago. Doll Pentreatli, 
the lost person w^o could siicak it, 
died, at the age of ninety-one, in 1777. 
{X'otes and Qtannea.) 

Comlali Nftinea. 

t. uy Pol, and Pen. 

You Hball know the ConuBninen." 

Thus, Tre [a town] gives Trefry, Tre- 
goiigon, Trrgony, Tregothuun, Trelawy, 
I'roma^ie, Trevaunion, Treveddoe, Tro- 
withen, etc. 

Pfd [n head] gives Polkenis Point, 
Polpeiro, Polw’hpcl, etc. 

J‘en [a top] gives Penkevil, Penrice, 
Penrosp, Pontire, eto. 

CoraUdt Wonder (Theyf^ John Opie, 
of ('’oniwall, tlie painter. (1761-1807.) 

Cemubian Bbore (.The). Cornwall, 
famous for its tin miiiost 
“ . . . from ilie hli^ik Corniitunn shore 

liif>liefiMe the miiienil treasiine, which of oKl 

HiUouiau pilots soimht.’’ 

Akentide: Unvtntothe Haluds. 

Comn-co'pla. (See AjcALTniBA’s 
Horn.) 

CemwalL (See Barry, Cortnrvs.) 

Cer'onaob. (See Coravach.) 

Coronntlott CSiair consists of a stone 
so enclosed os to forrafon^OML*. 

It was probably i*vne stone on'^WtfijSF 
the kings of Irelaii^ w'ere inaugurated 
on the hill of Tara. It w'as removed by 
Fergus, son of Erie, to Ar^leshixe, and 
thence by King K^im^h *^ the ninth 
century) to Scone, where it was enclosed 
in a wooden chair. Edward 1. trans¬ 
ferred it to Westminster. 

The monkish legend says that it was 
the very atone wmch formed “Jacob’s 
pillow.’^ 

The tradition is, “Wherever this stone . 
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is found, there will rei^ some of the 
Scotch race of kiugs.'’ (Si»Sooini.) 

Cor'oner means propOTljr the crown- 
oflirer. In Saxon times it was his duty 
to collect the Crown revenues; next, to 
take; charge of Crown pleas; but at 
proseut to u})hold the mterual solicitude 
of*the Crown bj' seartmiug into all cases 
of sudden or slispicious death. (Vulgo, 
n'omit'r; Lutin, roro'm, the erowu.^ 

“ BuL iv tilia iiiw 7 

.A}, luaro, iis’t: crownci'saiieat law " 

Shaketrpture; Hanilrt, v. 1 4 

Cor'oaet. A crown inferior to the 
royal crown. A duke’s coronet* is 
adorned with strawlwm'y leaves ahu’e 
the band : that of a marquis with straw- 
tH'iry leaves alternating with pearLs; 
that' of an earl has pearls elevated on 
stalks, alternating with leaves above the 
band; that of a Hsromt has a string of 
jHauis above the band, but no leaves; 
tliat of a harou has only six itearls. 

Coro'nln. Daughter of a King of 
Pho'cis, changetl by Atlie'na into a 
crow. There w-as another Coro'nis, loved 
by Apollo, and killed by him for infi¬ 
delity. 

Corporal Violet. (See Violet.) 

Corporation. A large paunch. 

A muHk'ipal corporation Ls a body of 
. men elected for the local govemnieut of 
i( city or town, 

• Corps de Garde (French). Tlie 

(Miiipany of men appointed to watch in 
a guiiril-room; the guai’d-rooni. 

Corps Diplomatique ^Frendi). A 
diplomatic Isaly [of men]. 

Corpa Legialattf (French). Die 

lower house of tho French legislature. 
'Die iirst assembl)^ so called was W'hcu 
Nniioleou I. sulistitutcd a corpa Ifpmlatif 
and a tribunal for the two councils of 
the Directory, Dec, 24, 1799. The next 
w'as tlio corps Icgislalif and conaeil d'^etat 
of 1807, The third was tho corps legia- 
latij'of 750 deputies of 1849. Tne legis¬ 
lative jvowe^ ivids*^Napoleon HI. was 
Eimiwr.^the aemte, and 
the corps Icgislatij. ^852.) 

Corpse Candle. The ignis fatuua 
is BO called by the Welsh bemuse it was 
supposed to forbode death, and to show 
the road that the coipse would take. 
Also a large candle used at lu^ wakes— 
t.c. watching a corpse before iutermeut. 
(German letehCf a corpse.) 

Corpno Cairtetf [bo^ ef Ckria/), A * 
fmtival of., the Church, Icept on the 


first Thursdav after Trinity Sunday, in 
honour of tne eucharist. There are 
colleges both at Camlsridge and Oxford 
so named. 

Corpno DeUotl (Latin). The fuudu- 
muutul fact that • crime has really been 
committed; thus finding a murdered 
liody is coipus delicti ” that a murder 
has been conunitted by someono. 

Corpnsonler Philosophy, promul¬ 
gated hy Boliert Boyle. It uccouiitB for 
all natural phenomena by the position 
ond moti6n of corpuscles. (iSec Atomio 
I^HILOSOMIV.) 

Corrector. Alexandbu the 

CoWtECTOR.) 

^rro'ggio. The Corre'ggio of sculp, 
tors. Jeau Goujon, who was slain hi 
tlie masiiacro of nt. Bartholomew'. (1510- 
1572.) 

Corkob'oreo. An Australian war- 
dance. • 

" H*’ viiarctl, nliiiniicil, simI Oiinrcd I'orrtitHirpp, 
like liny liliirk fello« ; Water-ltables, 

clmi’, \ ill. II. ani 

Oorrouge. The sw'ord of Sir Ofruel 
in niedia'val romance. (Sec Sword.) 

Corrugated Iron. Sheet iron coated 
with zinc. It is called coinigated or 
wrinkled because tho slieet is made wavy 
by the rollers botw’eon which it is made 
to pass. 

Corruptio'olSB. A tas t nf heretics 
of the sixth century, who maintained 
that Jesus Christ was corraptil/fc, 

Cormptlon of Blood. Loss of title 
and entailed cstiittM in con.sequniicc of 
treason, by which a mail’s hhod is 
attaint^ luid his issue sufiers. 

Corset' means projierly *‘onn w’lio 
gives chfwe.” Ajijdied to l]ni pirates of 
the nortlioni coast of Africa. (Italian 
corso, a cliffse; French torsaire; Iditiii 
em'sua.) 

Cors'ned means the "cursed mouth¬ 
ful." It w’jw a piece of bread " conse- 
emtud for exorcism," and given to a 
person % swallow as a test of his guilt. 
TTic worrls nf " consecration ” were, 
" May this^orsel cause convulsions and 
find no passage if the accused is guilty, 
but turn to wholesome nourislunent if 
he is innocent.**'' (Saxon, corse, curse; 
afiad, mouthful.) (Sec Choke.) 

Cortoo (2 sy].). The Spanish or 
Portuguese parliament. The word means 
" court officers.** • 

Cortlim. The skin of the serpent 
I^tho, which covered the tripod of 
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the I^thonoaa •when she rjlelivercKl her 
oracles. ‘ ‘ Tripodas cortina tegit ” {Pru- 


( VirffU: ^ineul, vi. Wli.) 
“ Ncque te Phcrbi cortjjjia fofellit.” 

Corvi'ims [a mvm]. Ja'uos Hun'yady, 
Oovoraor of Hungary, is so called from 
the raven on his shield. 

There were two Roraiiiis so called---viz. 
Vale'iiuH Mox'imus (lorvi’niis Messa'la, 
and Yulerius Messa'la Curvi’nus. 

Marens Vnlo'rius was so Imj- 

cause, in a siitgie (‘omhut'with a gigantic 
(iaiil during the (iallic war, araveu flew 
into the Gaul’s face ami so harassed him 
that ho could neither del'eml himself nor 
attark his adversary. 

Corybantlo Beligloii. An exprts- 
sion applied hy Prof. Huxley to the 
Salvatum Aimy and its methods. The 
rowdy processions of the Salvation Army 
(especially at E&stboume, 1891), re- 
Ht’inhliug the wild ravings of the ancient 
(.'oryhautcH, or devotees of Bacchus, 
more tliim solicr, religious functions, 
liavc given colour to the new word. 

Coryolan Cave (7'/ic), on Moimt 
Paruaasus; so called from the nymph 
Corycia. The Muses are sometimes called 
Coryoidcs (4 syl.). 

TIu' Imiiiortnl Muse 
To jiiur cnliii haliltsuiiirts, (u (he 
I'oiynmii . . . will KUide his footoifps " 

Al,r»»nli 1 Ifyiiin to the Xntnda. 

Coryolan Nymphs (T/in). The 
Muses. {See a/wc.) 

Cor'ydon. A swain; n brainless, 
lovo-sick spooney. It. is one of the 
shcphenls in Virgil’s eclogues. 

Coryphce'us (77/c) or roiy]ihcus.” 
I’hc leader and speaker of the chonis in 
Greek dramas. In modern English it is 
ustsl to designate the chief speaker and 
most active member of a boanl, company, 
or expedition. 

Coryphsena of German Uteratnre 

(7V((). Goethe, “prince of •Ghsnnan 
poets” (17-19-1812). 

“The poimh poft I'sHed iiiKin . . the grrest 
O.iryplmnis i»f (nuMiimi HterH.tnre."-iiee Xutet ttnd 
V'lf’i'hv. s.vh April, 1S7S, 

CoryphniiB of Orammariana. 

Aristarchos of Sam'othrace. A coi^'- 
.phseus was the leader of the Greek 
chorus; hence the chief of a department 
in any of the sciences or ftne arte. Arte- 
tarehos, in the second century B.c., was 
the, chief or prince of granunarianB. 
(Greek, korttphaioe, leader.) 


Coryphte. A ballet-dancer. (See 
p'ecedtng colutm.) 

Com ^lu. Cosas). A theoretic specu¬ 
lation ; a literary fancy; a whim of the 
brain {Indian). 

Coa'mlel (3 tyl.). The genius of the 
world. He gave Theodidac'tus a boat 
of asbestos, in which he sailed to the 
sun ,^aiid planets. {Kircher: Urstahc 
Joiinieg to Ilenveft.) 

Goamop'oUte (4 syl.). A citixen of 
tke world. One who has no jJartidlity 
to any one country as his abiding- 
plrthe ; one who looks on the whole -worid 
with “ an equal eye.” (Greek, roxinos- 

pidi'fes.) 

Cos'Mti A house ]^t. Applied to a 
pet lumb brought up in the house; any 
pet. (Anglo-^xon, cot-seaty cottage- 
aw'eller; German, A:o.ysa^.) 

Coa'tard. A clown in Lore^g Labour's 
Lost (Shakespeare), who apes tiro court 
wit of Queen Elizabeth’s time, but mis¬ 
applies and miscalls like Mrs. Malaprop 
or Master Dogheiry. 

Costard. A large apple, and, meta¬ 
phorically, a man’s head. (<S’cf Costek- 
ICONOEB.) 

“ Take him orer tho cestard witit (lie liilca of 
ihy »w oril."—SfcftAwjwre; Itichnrd III., 1.4. 

Coa'termongor. A seller of eatables 
almut the streets, properly an apple-- 
seller (from costard, a sort of apple, and 
monger, “a trader'Saxon, 

” to'trade ”), a word still retained in iron¬ 
monger, cheese-monger, fish-monger, 
iiews-mougev, fell-monger, etc. 

" Her fatber was an Irish costannonger.'’ 

B.Jouton: Whe Afrhrmitt, ir. 1.' 


Cote-hardl. A tight-fitting tunic 
buttoned down the front. 


“ Ho wna rlotbert In a cote-bardi upon the kj hp 
of Alninyiie [wormany^.’’— tfwtfrof <ff la Turn . 
J.anHiTi- 

CoterMIUE (French). Out-throats. 
The King of England, irritated at the 
rising in Brittany in the twelfth century, 
sent the Braban^ons ^-v-) to the 

lands of Raoul de Fourgdres. Tlirae 
cut-throats oarriej^kirives (emteanr) 
with ^em, whence their name,'' 


Co'terle' (3 syf.). A French word, 
originally tantamount to onr ’'guild,” 
a society wRere each paid his guota —i. e. 
his quoie-pait or mid (share). The 
Frenoh has departed from ite 

original mea&htgf and is now applied to 
an exdiuive more eapecudly of 
ladies. 

“All cotertM ... it ueuut to ne, tere a tea 
dency to obiase tratb into afloctathm,"—JT. C. 
OaMtll i Caiswm ArwMNKvoi. IL cbai*. xL s S7). 
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Cotillon {ro-tU’-jion) means properly 
the “ nndcr-jietticoat.” The w«ra waa 
up 2 >Ued to a brisk dance by eight porsons, 
ill which the ladies held up^their gowns 
and showed their uuder-petticoats. The 
dance of the present day is on elaborate 
one, witli many added ^gurcs. 

*Cotset. The lowest of bondsmen. 
8o eulled ivcitAcoUsi at (a cottage-dweller), 
'J'hcse slaves were bound to wolk for 
their feudal lord. The w'onl occurs fro- 
qimutly in homesday Book. 

Cotawold Barley. Ymt arc as iSng 
n~to))mig as VotsuoUi barhy. Cotsigold, 
in (Jlouccstershire, is a very cold, bleak 
place on the woUU, exposed to the 
winds, and verv backward in vegetation, 
bnt 5 'et it yields a good late supply of 
barley. 

Cotawold Xdon. A sheep for wliich 
C'otswold hills are famous. Fierce as a 
Votswold lion (irmiical). 

Cotta, in Pomi’s Moral Essays (Epistle 
2). .fohn Hones, fourth Earl of Clare, 
who married M^a^ret, dau^^ter of 
Henry Oaveudish, Duke of Newcastle, 
and was created Duke of Newcastle in 
16'J-1 and died 1711. 

Cottage Connteaa (The). Sarali 

3 us, of Shropshire, daughter of a 
fanner, in 1790 married Henry 
Cecil, Marquis of l^eter and Loi-d of 
Burleigh. The bridegroom was at the 
time living ntfder the name of John 
Jones, separated from his wife, whose 
maiden name was Emma, Yomon. She 
eloiied with a clergyxaq|i, and subse- 
iieiitly to the second marriage “John 
ones,” the lord of Burleigh, obtained a 
divorce and an Act of Parliament to 
legitimatise the children of his second 
w'ife. Sarah Higgius was seventeen at 
the time of her marriage, and “John 
Jones “ was thirty. ^ They wore married 
1^ licence in the jjaruh church of Bolas. 
TennvBon has a poem on the subject 
callea The Lord of Burleigh^ but his¬ 
torically it is not to be trus^. 

Cottage Orad (-d) (French). A 
tuttage residence bckmgingto persons in 
good circumstanoeg. 

Oot^r*. Chie of l^e three Hundred- 
handed giants, son of Heaven and 
Earth. His two brothorsVere Bzioreus 
lBrt-a- 1 'uee] and OygSs or Gytis. {Bee 
HtnvDfiEc-HaJtincs, uiawts.) 

Cotton. 3h eojtion to a person., To 
cling to one or take a fancy to a persoy. 
To stick terg person os cotton sticks to 
OUT dothes. 


Cotton Lord, A yteat cotton lord. 
A rich Manchester cotton manufacturer, 
a real lord in wpalth, style of living, 
equixNige, and tcuautiy. 

Cotto'ttlan Library. In the British 
Museum. < 3 ollitted by Bir B. Cotton, 
and added to by his son and grandson, 
after which it was invested in trustees 
for the use of the public. 

Cottonopolis. Mancliestcr, the great 
centre of cotton monufucturcs. 

" lliA thought bo woutil imro nroforrfil 

the tiiiiijflife of OottonutMiliB to ilii* iMit-of-WKy 
('oiiiity Ilf DoniwBll.” — Artwi/iffjw iniraitiaph, 
.latiuary, 

Cotyt'to. The lliracian goditcsn of 
iiiunodesty, worahipped at Aihous with 
noctunial rites. 

'* llnfl' iKuhlOiia of iioriiiriiiil H)iiirt, 
Ihirk-M'lled iJotytto." 

Milim: Outnm, I'JO, ISn, 

Conoy. Eugaorrond III., Sire de 
Couiy, has won ft^po by bis arrogant 
motto: 

“ Km Je no buIm, 

Ni Vrincr, ill c-oinio, auenl, 

.III Huiit Le Hire ile I'oury," 

Coulenr de Rose (French). Highly 
coloured ; too favourably considci'ed; 
overdrawn with romantic embellish¬ 
ments, like objects viewed through glass 
tinted with rose pink, 

Coulixt. A British giant, pursued by 
Debon (one of the companions of Brute) 
till he came to a chasm 132 feet across, 
which ho lea{i«d; but sliiiping oil the 
opposite side, he fell hack: uito the 
chasm and was killed. (Bpensea': Faerie 
Queens.) {Bee Qiahts.) 

Coun^la. (Ecummfeal f’ouncifs, 
Theiti are twenty-ouo n*coguisetl, nine 
Eastern and tw'elve Wosteni. 

Tuk Nine Eastern: ( 1 ) Jenisulcm; 
(2 and Hb Nice, 32 « 3 , 787 ; ( 3 , G, 7 , 9 ) 
Constantinople, 381 , 553 , 680 , 8 ( 59 ; ( 4 ) 
Ephesus, 431 ; ( 5 ) ChalcSdon, 461 , 

Thk Twelve Western; ( 10 , 11 , 12 , 
13 , 19 )Lat'cran, 1123 , 1139 , 1179 , 1216 , 
1.617 f ( 14 , 16 ) Symxi of Lyon, 1246 , 
1274 ; ( 16 ; Spiod of Vienne, iu Dau- 

E hin(;, 1311 : ( 17 ) Constance, 1414 ; ( 18 ) 
iasil, 1481 - 1443 ; ( 20 ) Trent, 1646-1663 ; 
( 21 ) Vatican, 1869 . 

V Of these, the Cliurch ^f England 
• recognises only the first six, vix.: 

,156 of Sice, aqmlust the Arlans. * 

wn of Conetaintitiople, asalust “ feeretscB.'* 

481 of ^bemt, aeatost the NesMriisuiaaC Peta- 

Ail of (Aato/doN.whenAtlaiuislUS wureitorea. 
fdS of t>/n«fAfimi« 7 >M,a 9 aliwt Ongeii. 

SHO of (AmttooUnepk, agalnSt the VoaonuOiMS 
(4 syi.!. 
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CouiweL Keep your outt eoumel. 
Don’t talk about wha't you intend to do. 
Keep your plans to yqurself. 

" Ndw, iiiirK) wiiat I tfU yon,and keev* >«•'•*■ "Wn 
rontiMul." — Bohirewm)d : Robbtrp Vwier 
A i. 

Conat Kin wltlk*One (Tb), is a 
Scotch expression menuing to compare 
one's jiedigree "with that of another. 

Conat not your Cbiokono . . . 

{See UxilOKENS.) 

Count out tbe House '1'° 

declare the House of Comnrous lui- 
jouriied be<ai.uso tliere are not forty 
inornhers present. 'J’hc Speaker has his 
attention called to the tact, and must 
himself count the number jiresent. If 
ho finds there are not forty uienibers 
present, ho doclaros the sitting over. 

Count Upon {To). To rely with 
oonfldcnco on sumo one or some thing; 
to reckon on. « 

Countenance ( Tu), To sanction ; to 
snpjAort. Apjn’oval or disapproval _ is 
shown by the countenanee. The Scrip¬ 
ture s])euks of “ the light of tlod’s 
countenance,” i.e. tlie smile of appro¬ 
bation ; and to “hide His face” (or 
countenance) is to umuifcHt displeasure. 

"(iciirrni (.niitr, iidjtlicr iit thia tiiiio iinratany 
dthotj Mnuo ilic l(>ast (-iiuiir<>iinnot' n> tlio oltoiir* 
Xn'iiliiii mill Hit ii . Atmihiiin Liiiiuln (Aid. 
t\ I'liniA li )i j|) 

To h'ep ui counteinnice. To eueoiinigo, 
or prevent one losing his eountciianee or 
feeling dismuyt'd. 

To hiTp oiir's roHUlnUlUve. To refrain 
from smiling or expressing one’s thoughts 
by IJie face, 

(hit of coHhtaiauee. Ashamed, con¬ 
founded. With the countenance fallen 
t>r (Mvst down. 

7i> pul our out of couuiriittHiY is to 
make one ashamed or diseouxftrtcd. To 
” diseomitouunce’’ is to set your face 
against something done or j)ro})oumled. 

Counter-oacter. Due who keeps 
accounts, or oasts up nci'ouuts by count¬ 
ers. Thus, in The ^Ttutei's TtUe, the 
I'lown says, “ Fifteen hundred shorn; 
vrlait oouies the wool to s' 1 cannot do’t 
without couutera.” (Act iv. s. a.) 

" And wIiAt WHS he ? 

Ktn'Hiioth.H urCAtariUimetiriftii, ... 

And 1 . . imiBl. he belce'd and chIiiumI * 

Bj vlehiter tind ireditor, ihis ceiiniei'-cHinter.'' 

lihali.espear€: Otlu'Uo, 1 . 1 . 

Couatorcbeck Quarrelsome {The). 
Sir, how dare you utler such a folsehoodP 
Sir, you know that it is not true. Tl^ 
ia tlie third remove from the lie direct ; 


Coup d*Etat 

or rather, the lie direct in the third 
degree. 

The Xtoiiruof I'Kliant, the Conntorcheck Qiisr- 
reltnmie, the Lie Clrcnnietantial, niid the i.ie 
Direct, are not clearly deflued by Toiiclistone. 
That IS not true ; how darv yon iitwr suchn lalse- 
hiiiHl; i/ yon bha bo, you are a liar; you lie, or are 
a Imr, Meem to lit the foAir degrees. 

Counterforts, in permanent fortiii- 
catiuu. The sides of ditchqp sti'engthened 
intedorly by buttresses some fifteen or 
eighteen feet aptrt. {See Hevetments. ) 

Counter-Jumper. A drujier’s atisis- 
tieit, AA'ho jumps over the counter to go 
from one port of tlie slio]) to another. 

donnterpane. A oomiption of 
rouutei'point, from tlto Latin rut vita (a 
wadded wrapper, a quilt). When the 
stitches -were arranged in pattems it was 
culled ciil'nfa pmieta, which in French 
became courtr-pointe, corrupted into 
routre^pointe, eountn'^poiut, where point 
is pronounced “poyn,” conupted into 
“pane.” 

Ceuntereearp, in fortification, the 
side of a ditch next to the oi>en ixiuntry. 
The side next to the place fortified is the 
escarp. 

Countess dl Clrlllarl (7’/ic). A 
lH)g, sewer, eesspool, into xvliicn falls the 
filth of a city. Two wags promised 
Simon dn Villa an introduction to the 
('ountessdi Ci villari,aiid tossed him, in his 
scarlet gown, into a ditch where farmers 
“emptied the Countess of Civillari for 
manuring their lands.” Here the do?tor 
tlouiidci'ed about half th<f night, and, 
having Hfioilt his Volies, made the best of 
bis way honii, to be rated soundly by 
his wife. {Jioceacrio: Jtpeamerou, Eighth 
d.ay, ix.) 

Country. 

7’fl appeal to the cmniry. To dissolve 
Purlinineut in order to asceiiain the 
wish of tlie country by a new election of 
rejiresentativea. 

Father of hts eouHiry, {See FATHEn.) 

Country-danee. A corruption of the 
French eouire dame (a dance where the 
partners face each other). 

Coup [coo]. Me made a good coup. 
A gootlhit or liaul. •(French.) 

Coup d'Blat (French) menus a state 
stroke, and t^e te^ is applied to one of 
tliose hold measures taken by Govern¬ 
ment to prevent a supposed or actual 
danger; os when a large body of men 
are arrested suddenly for fear they 
yhould overturn the Government. 

XheiamoUB coMpdVfaf, by which Louis 
Napoleon became possessed of absolute 
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power, took place on December 2tid, 
1851. • 

Conp de Or&e^ The iuiiahinR 
Rtioke. When criminals were torturea 
by the wheel or otherwise, the execu¬ 
tioner cave him a vimp df fft'dte, or blow 
on,the head or breast, to put him out of 
his misery. , 

•< fi,,. Turks (Imlt the coup de giAre to the 
iTn vntimv.'‘—Timee. 

V The follow'iug is taken from a note 
(chff|>. XXX.) of Sir W. Scott’s novel The 
liftrothvd, 

'• Tills iiiiuiHhiiient H'Cinff hroken on the «lait*l] 
(oiiKi<.ts 111 .the exerutioner, with a Iwr of irmi, 
l■u■llkllll; the* shiiiihter-lKineo, ariiie, thish-tioni’S, 
iind U'Ks-tnkiuit alternate aides. Tim iMiiiiKh< 
iiieni IS ci'iK-hideil hy a blow acroaa the hrenat, 

< lilli'd the coup de oiir're.iir hloa* of mcrc.v, hncaiiiw 
It i-enunea the sunerermini liiaairony. Miiiidrln, 
the lelelimtei] MiiiiiKKler, while in the aetof ImiiiK 
ihii.s iiirtiiied, telU U 8 that the imiiailitllty of 
uiiii never eontiniieH after the iiorvoiia ayateiii 
litis heeii shattered hy the itrat bloa ." 

Coup de Main (French). A sudden 
stroke ; n .stratagem whereby something 
is eifected suddenly. Sometimes called 
a roiip only, os The eottp [the scheme] 
(lid not uuswei'.” 

“ Limthiii iH nut to he takan hy a emtp tie main.'' 

— I'liMic OpniKjii. 

Coup d’CEU (French). A view; 
glance: pros^iect; effect of things in 
the mass. 

These principles are presented at a 
•single evffp d'a'tl. 

The coup d'cetl was grand in the ex- 
. treme. 

Coup de Med de I'Ane (kick from 
the ass’s footl. A blow'given to a van- 
(luislied or fallen man; a co^'ardly blow; 
tin in.sult offered j;o one Who has not the 
power of returning or avenging it. The 
itllusion in to the fable of the sick lion 
kickeil by the ass. (French.) 

Conp de Beleil (French). A sun¬ 
stroke, any malady produced by cx- 
|)Osure to the sun. 

Conp de The&tre. An unforeseen or 
unexpected turn in a drama to produce 
a sensational effect In ordinary life, 
something phmned for effect. Burke 
and Ills dagger was meant for a coup de 
thedtre, but it wos tipned into force by 
a little ready wit. (See Daooeb-sckne.) 

Conp lCaiHin6 (A). A feiise stroke, 

“Shoot dmil, or don’t »(m st flit but never 
make a rovp wiou^mI.”—O nW* •' Under Tteo Plage, 
chap. XX. 

. Coupon. A certificate of interest 
which is to be cut off DPrentdi, coupet') 
from a bond and presented formyinent. • 
It bears on its face the dote and amount 
,of interest 4o be paid. If &e coupons 


are exhausted before the }vincipal is 
paid off, new ones ore gratnitously 
supplied to the holder of Uie bond. 

Must forolsn aute-btiuds exitin' hi a amted 
term of years, freucrally a iHirtlou hems iwld oil 
anmiully at mr. Hii]ipoBe there are l,ini hohda, 
and 111 lire mid off anOuall), ihcn In urn yeara all 
ani iiaid on and the iihliiratiuu is vniK'ellod. 

Courage of One'* Opinlonu To 

have the courage of one’s opiuiuu means 
to utter, maintain, and act according to 
one’s opinion, be the consequences wiiat 
they may. The French use the same 
locution.^ Martyrs may be said to have 
bud the courage of their opiiiious. 

Courland Weutbor. Vci y boister¬ 
ous, oiu'oiigeuial weather, with high 
winds, driving snow and min, like the 
weather of Cuurhuid, in Itussia. 

Course. Another course tvonld have 
done i(. A little more would have effected 
our punioso. It is said that the {icasauta 
of a Vorkshiro village tried to wall in a 
cuckoo in order to %uJoy an eternal 
spring. I'hoy built n wall round the 
bird, and the cuckoo just skimmed over 
it. ‘‘Ah!” said one of the peasants, 
“another carso would a* done it.” 

‘■There l» n hcIiohI iif inoriiliHta who,riiiini>(it|iiir 
BiinUry Hhori-ciiiiiiiiKH , . with clwiiKca la 
nmniu’ra, cnilMivom in rei'Hiutdo iih thnt only 
' iiiiitllirr eui hi ' ih wiiiiteil Ui wull lu the riirkon.’’ 
—Nineteenth C'lntiirg, Dei wnher, l»e, p. »W). 

Course. 7’o Lrep on the course. To 
go straight; to do one’s duty in that 
enuTfie IjHith] of life in which we are 
placed, 'llie allusion is to racing horses. 

“ We are not the only hor«i's that run'i ho kmn 
on the I'liiirflcs- wiiIih ifnoil uirii of Hi>pcd. too” 
- IMiiroeooil; UoblH'fg vnilei wh, clmii. xi 

Court originally moaiit a coop or 
sheepfold. It was on the Latiiiiii liills 
that the ipicieut Latins raiseil their corn 
or rohors, small enclosures with hurdles 
for shcf'p, etc. Bulmoqueutiy, as many 
men as could lie cooped or foldwl to¬ 
gether WCrifcallcd a corM or cuhart. The 
“ cors" or cattlc-yurd being the nucleus 
of the fann, became the centre of a lot 
of farm cottages, then of a hamlet, town, 
fortified place, and htstly of a royal resi¬ 
dence. • 

Court. A short cut, alley, or paved 
way between two main streets. (French, 
court., “ slibrt,” os prendre un ehemin 
court, “ to take a short cut.”) 

(Hti of mtrt. Not worth consider- 
alion; wholiv to be discarded, as such 
and such an hypothesis is wholly out of 
court, and has been proved to be un¬ 
tenable. “No true 

Court CHrsulttr. Brief paragraphs 
smplied to certain daily papers by an 
omcer (the Court Newsman) specially 
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appointed for the purpooe. lie au- 
ikuunt^R the luoveineutH of ttio sovereign, 
the Prince of Wules, and the court 
generally; gives reitorts of the levees, 
drawing-rooms, state halls, royal <!on- 
certs, meetings of the Qahinct ministers, 
deputations to ministers, and so on. 
George 111., in IHOIl, introduced the 
custom to iirevout misstatements on 
these KuhJoctH. 

CourtHiupboard. The huil'et to hold 
flagons, cutis, cups, and beakers. There 
tiro two ill Stationers’ Hall. 

" Away Mllli tlio jDint-rilcKilH, ciiurt- 

I'ltliliiiaiil, liKik, to tli«' - Mfti'fn/i/’ifH-: 

Jtiimro anti Jiiliti, l. S 

Court Fools. (.<SV f Fooi.s) 

Court Holy Water. Fair speerhes, 
which look like promises of favour, but 
end in nothing. 

Court Floater, The plaster of which 
the court ladies' made their patches. 
'Plieso patches, worn on the face, were 
cut into the shape of crescents, stars, 
circles, diamonds, heuvt.s, crosses; and 
some even Avent so far as to patch their 
face with a coach-aud-four, a ship in 
full sail, a chateau, etc. This ridiculous 
fashion was in vogue in the reign of 
('liarles I.; and in the reign of Anne was 
employed ns the Isulge or political par¬ 
tisanship. {See I’ATCilKS.) 

'■ Voiir liliiok imtclips \ on wear i at luiK'l} , 

Siiiia<i-<a liM'surH, m hnli'-inomiH, sonic 

liiXfiiio's " 

Jii'iiuiHtiut and Ftrti'ln'i • KIdo /li .ailicr, in ! 

Court of Lovo. A judicial court for 
deciding affairs of the lieart, establislied 
in Provence during the tiaiiiiy days of 
the TrollK'ldmirs. The fuIIoAving is a 
ease siibniitti'd to tlieir judgment : A 
lady listened to one adiuircr, squee/eil 
the hand of another, and touched with 
liei toe the foot of a tliiril. Query, 
Which of these three was the favoureil 
suitor 'r 

Court of Pie-powder. {See Pis- 
rWDRK.l 

' (V 

Court of the QontUoe ( T/ie). Jltey 
are hut «» t/ie Court of the Gentdes. They 
are not wholly Gold’s peopKi; they ore 
not the elect, hut have only a gmadter- 
iftg of the truth. The “Cfoort of the 
Isi’iw'litcs ” in tlie Jewish temple was fer 
Jewish men; the “Court of the 
Women ” was for Jewish women ; the 
“ Court of the Gentiles ’’ was for those 
who were not Jews, 

' Oil. Cuil(li«, cbey sre imt in the Court of tbo 
Oviu iiPK nmt w lU iH'Vr win fnrtbcr l»en, 1 doubt’* 
- s.r H’. jjrviit; t»frf chnp. \iii. 


Courteoy. Civility, politeness. It 
was iv* the courts of priuces aud great 
feudatories that minstrels and jiagea 
practised the refinements of the age iu 
whddi they lived. The word originally 
meant the manners of the court. 

Courtesy Titles. Titles assumed or 
granted hy soi'ial custom, but not of any 
legal value. Tlie courtesy title of the 
cldc.st son of a duke is Mfirtjuis; of a 
mar(|uis is cart; of the oldest son of an 
carl IS vtstcotnii. Younger sons .of {leeia 
are hy courtesy called lord or houour- 
ahlo, and the daughters are lady or 
lionom-able. These titles do not gii'o 
the holdei's official rank to sit in the 
House uf Jjords, Even the Marquis ot 
Jjomc, the Queen’s son-in-law, is only a 
conunoner (1894). 

Oonsixu Blockstone says that Henry 
IV., being relhted or allied to every 
carl in the kingdom, artfully and cun- 
stautly acknowledged the connection 
in all public acts. The usage lias de¬ 
scended to his successors, tiioiigh the 
reason has long ago failed, {Cvmmcu- 
taries, i. 398.) 

Cousin. All iieers above the rank of 
hai-ou are officially addressed by tlie 
Crown os cousin. 

A i'iserfunt or earl is “ Our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin,” 

A niarqum is “ Our right trusty and 
cutirely-beloved cousin.” 

A duke is “ Our right trusty 'and 
light-eutirely-beloved cousin.” 

Cousin Betsy. Ahalf-w'ittcd person, 
a “ Bess of Bedlam 

* INoiw] call snj" Fiwtsr's wronffeil liliii uf n 
l>ciiii>, nr (noe short nKfanire to u diilil wi 
■.oliMii llois)."--Mrk. danktil. 

Coustn-gemian. Tlie children of 
brothers and sisters, first cousins; kins¬ 
folk. (Latin, ffenna'nm, a brother, one 
of the'same stock.) 

“ There l« three viizen-aerinans tbst hnii 
OitEenml sll ibe butsts of Bcsdinjr, of Mniileo. 
liesa, of ColPbroiik, of horses and inoney.”'- 
' Sbakvapeare : Merrt/ Wirtn of Wmdnor, 1 r. a 

Cousin Jaek. So Comishmen are 
called iu the western counties. 

Cousin (or Michel). The 

Germans are so called. Michel, in Old 
German, means “gross,” cousin Michel 
is meant io indicate a slow, heavy, 
simple, unrefined, ooarse-fceding people. 

Co^ts quo Coftts (French). Cost 
what it may^ at any prioe, be the couse- 
’ quences wl^ they may. 

*' Rts object to eerre his tarty rs 4 fi> ows 
rtnfre.'*—Sfaiwtenl. 
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Convade (2 sjL). A mau who takes 
the place of his wife when she is ju 
cluld-lted. (See Ittadei-'n 
p. -217, col. 2.) 

Cove (I syl.). An individual: as a 
flaxh <rtre (a swell), a rum mvt (a mau 
whoso position and character is not 
quite palpable), a genti-y euvfi (a gentle¬ 
man), u dotniff core (li very knowing 
individual), etc. (Oijwy, m’«, a tlyng; 
t'oro, tluvt man ; covi, that woman.) 

Qov'epimters. A teim applied, duv' 
ing the civil wars, to the Scotch Proshy- 
teriaus, who united by “ solemn le^ue 
and to resist the cnoroifth- 

meuts of Charles I. on religious liliorty. 

Covent Gardoxu A corrujitiou of 
Convent liardcn ; the garden and burial 
^roiiMil athtched to the convent of West- 
iiun.ster, and tui'ued tutu a fruit and 
flower market in the rm'gn of Clrai'les II. 
It miw bi'longs to the Duke of Bedford. 

Cov'entry. 'I'v ncnd one to ('orcntrif. 
To take no notice of hiui; to letltimhvo 
nud move .and have his being mth you, 
but piiy no more heed to him tluiii fo 
the nlle, winds which vou regard not. 
Accordiiifz to Messrs. Chambers (f'f/rlo- 
fM'dtft), the citizens of Coventry had at 
one time so great a dislike to soldiers tliat 
a woman seen speaking to one was in¬ 
stantly talxiocd. No intercourse w^as 
* ever allowed between the garrison and 
the towm ; henco, when a soldier was sent 
to ^[Jovontry, he was cut off from all 
social intcrccAirBe. 

Hutton, in his ITigtory of Birmingham, 
gives a different version. oHo aim that 
Coventry was a strozmhold of the por- 
Ikmeiit^ part^ in the civil wars, and 
that all troublesome and refractory 
royalists were sent there for safe custody. 

'The fonner explanation meets the 
general scope of the phrase the hotter. 
(.%'(? Boyoott.) 

Coventry Mysterlea. Miracle plays 
acted at Coventry till 1591. They wci-e 
jmhlished in 1841 for the Shakespeare 
Society, 

Tauiamenta held at Coventry. Two 
parliaments have been held in this city, 
one in 1404, styled tiarliamentHin Indoc¬ 
tor nm : and the o&ek in 1450, called 
TnrUanwcntum DxaMiouw. 

Cover. To break eovi^. To start 
from the covert or temporary lair. The 
usual earth'holes of a fox being covered 
up the night before a hunt, the cre,iture 
niakes some gorse-bush or -other cover 
its temporary restiug-plaoe, atid as sood 
08 it qnits ^ the hunt begins. 


Covers wero laid for . . . Dinner 
was provided for. ... A cover {courcct) 
in French means knife, fork, Bp<K>n, ana 
napkin. Hence, mettre le courert, to lay 
tlie cloth ; and lever (or iter) lo conrn t, 
to clear it ow'ay. 

Covttrod Wn^, in foiiitlcatiou. (dee 
OrhkCtS.) 

Covering the Faoe. No malefactor 
was allowed, in ancient Persia, to look 
upon a king. 8o, in Esther vii. ft, whin 
Haumn fell into disgrace, )>eing seen on 
the <]uead’B divan, “they instantly jiover 
Hainan’s face,” tliat ho might not look 
on the face of Aliasucrus. 

V In India a low caste man covei-s his 
mouUi when s})eaking to one of high 
caste, 

Cov'erley. dti Ifogcr de CoverU g. A 
member of an bypothetical club in the 
Spectator, “ who lived in Soho Square 
when he was in low'n.” Sir lloger i.4 
the ty)K) of nil Eu/^ish squire in the 
reign* of Qimh'U Anne, He tigures in 
thirty pa|>ers of the Speetatnr. 

“Wlio <'»n Ilf- iriHtiiiHililf 1.0 Ills uiuircietullim 

virnion (UUl fllllllllilo WCIlkUli»!«‘« ; Ills llliMlOBlJ-, 
HfcrieiiiMry, linniilInlUj, Uliil fiorfiiti-ic wliiiilM , 
tho for Ills iivibIiIhiui'H, HiiU tliCHffiMiUon 

<if Inis ilo«>rM,U’lt i" ■ J/iisnit. 

CovetouB Blan. A Tantalus (g.r.). 

" In Ute full tloiiiJ HtjiinlR Tnu'UUis, liln Rkin 
WanUeil o'er in viiln, for iner ilr> wichin. 

He catciioR at ilie Hiroam wlili xrwily llj»» - 
From Itia iwrcbcd moittli Hit* wauton torrent 
alivia . . • 

Cbnose but tlic name, tlila fable is thy story: 
Thou in a flood of uaelm w'callh dost slorj, 
Which thou canat only.touch, hut iumm ibhU'." 

Vowleii; Ilirraefi, aailrc i. 

Cow. Tho cow that nourished Tmir 
with four streams of milk was called 
Audhumla. (Scandinavian wgtholoyy.) 
(See AiJiPHUMU..) 

Curat cou'a. (See under Cvbbt.) 

The whiter the coir, the aurer ih it to (/o 
to the fl/fgt*. TliO richer the prey, tiio 
more likely is it to be seised. 

“ Tlic ayatmii of iiiij>ro)'rla< iona u-rew to ra|iidt} 
that. Ill llie rnnrut* of thrwi i-eiiiuru**, morn than 
a third iwn of nil tbo hi>nrltc<'« in KtiKtaiid 
l-iecanie aucli,and tlioac the richoat,for the wliiiiu- 
tbe cow, the surer wan it lo tut to the ivliAr."— 
/Hoot .'^M/ornutlMU iu KnalanO., p. 03. 

CoW« TaJL Always behind, like 
a cow’s tail.’^ “ Tanquam coda vituli.” 
(reti'otiinf.) 

The cow knowe not the worth her fat/ 

I till ihe lorn if, and is troubled with files, 
Vhich her tail brushed off. 

“ What we hate we wise not to the worib 
Wiiiiea we enjoy It i bnt betOK lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we nick ilie ^-wtne’• 
htHikeafieare: Uveh Ado atteol Kuihina r.. i. 

t 

€«Wi4tolK> A tuft of lioir on the 
human forehead, sometimes called a 
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it cannot be iiiado to lie in 
tlio nuine direction an the rest of tko buir 
by brushing, or even by ]>oinatum. 
When cows lick tlinii liides they make 
the hair stand on cud. 

“Tliif* toiiii munt huNC lieeu nd>>|it«*(l fmiii n 
cntniMi'lsoii with Dial n i on'ii )iifU> 

whole (ho liHirs, linuiiK ilifRreiit (liifciious.iiipri 
anil form a iiroji*i't,Mi|;r ridfri', Biiiiiiimt'd to in* oivu* 
Hiimi'd liy (lie HiiininlH ilrkinir ihoniHclii’ii."— 
Urochett; Olunihim a/ Norlli-Cmiuti y H’oids. 

Coward (nucicjitly written vnh'ar(1) 
is either from the French, roiiartf, ori¬ 
ginally w'ritteu ndrrrf, from eittirr (a 
]>ig(H>ii), pigeon-livercd hoing still a 
connnon expression for cowuitl; or 
else from tiic Latiiu culmi rn-'fert', to 
turn tail (S{>anish, cohnrik ; Portuguese', 
enrard*'; Italian, rtxinrdo^ “a coward; ” 
Latin,“atail”). Abcastrwtfflfrfci/, 
in heraldry, is one drawn with its couo 
or tail between its legs. The allusion is 
to the iiructieo of heasts, who sneak off 
in this iiianncr when they are cowed. 

Cowpor. Callf^'d “Author of Thr 
T)nl\" from his pniiciiKU poem. ( 17 -'tl- 
180U.) 

Cowper Law, a eorru|»tion of Cit/mi y 
etc., I.S trying a man ajttr exeiaition. 
Similar expressions are Ji'dwood, Jed- 
dart, and .Tt*dbiirgh justice, Cowpor 
justice had its rise from a baron-baile 
ill Coujtar-Angus, before heritable juris- 
dietioiis were abolished. (>SV/' Lydfokij 
Law.) 

"('tiweor Ijhv, ns wo in St'ni Ininl-liiini; ii 
ni.'iii flifii, nnd tlicn jvidsts him’—fcjd ih' Jion. 
'I\tirt‘r (>/ Lmulon, 

CoxoomL. An empty-hcnrled, vain 
lieraon. The aneioiit lieensot je.sters 
were so culled Vwcuuso they wore a 
cot'k’s comb in their caps. 

• ('iixciiiiilis. nn ever enuity 
Alt' It iiiniH'is of ihoit'iinn diHtriSco " 

(jay ■ xlx 

I.ct inc hive him too : here's ni,\ rovcomh " 

IViuk'etfieari', hnuj f.itcr, I, 4 . 

7V.e Prince e/ (hjYoitihg'. Charles 
Joseph, rrinco de Ligiic. (IdJri-lGM.) 

Itiehard II. of England is sometimes 
called the CoxeomK (13(>(», 1377-1400.1 

Htiiiri III. of FraJic'e w’as called fe 
Miffnuii, which means pretty Wj,ll the 
^umo tiling, (lool, l.'i74-l.‘>8#>.) 

Coxeyltoa (3 syl.). Fullov’crs of Mr. 

[“ General *'J Coxey, of the United 
States, who iuduced 50,000 labourers 
from sundry states “to march” to 
Washington to overawe the Government i 
into mving eiuplo^ent to the unem- i 
jdoyed. The word is nonr employed to 
vxprt'SR labour processions ana masses 
or^inised to force coucessionB to work¬ 
men. 


Coxswain. Koi/ is Nurwegiau for 
a cockboat; Welsh, ewcA ; Italian, corc(f, 
etc.; "^aud su'aiti^ Anglo-Saxon for a 
servant, suiieriutendcnt, or bailiff. (See 
Cockboat.) 

Cosmo and Llve^. Fond and en- 
tortoinment for soldiers, and forage for 
their hones, exacted by on anny frpm 
the people whoso lands they {lassed 
through, or from towns where they 
rested on their march. 

Coya'trll, Cot/sirel, or Kestrel. A 
degenerate hawk ; hence, a jwdtry fellow. 
Holiushod says, “costorels or bearen of 
the' arms of 'barons or knights ” (vol. i. 
p. 162); and again, “ women, lackeys, 
and costerels are considered as the uii- 
w'arlike attciidauts on an anny’’ (vol. iii. 
272). Each of the lifc-guanl.s of Henry 
Vlll. had an attendant, called a covKirel 
or coystril. Some think the word is a 
corruption t>f costerei, which they derive 
from the Latin eittereUny (a jK'.’i.sant) ; but 
if not a eorruptiou of kestrel, I should 
derive it from conUd (a small wooden 
bottle used by labourers in harvest time). 
“ qmedton qwr. eontrel/i itieuntiir." 
(Maltheiv I’ni'is.) 

“He's H rowaril uml » rnjetnl ttinl will imi 
jlriuk to my mri'c WmAciijiriof . Tvriflh Xighl 

Coien. To clieal. (Arinoric, cot((;- 
ci/ftn : liussitui, Komvdei; Arabic, gauna; 
Ethiopic, chanau'ft; our ehoune.) 

“ I think It no sin 

To cozen him thni would imjiutl.\ win " 

Shakespeare. All's Well thiit Jinds ll'efi, iv. " 

Crab (A). An ill-tempered fellow; 
sour ns a cra1|; apple. 

To catch a crub^ in rowing. {See Catch 
A Cbab.) 

CrabKsart. The carapace of a crab. 
So called because it is used verj” com¬ 
monly by children for a toy-cart. 

Craolc, ns a eraek man, a first-rate 
fellow; a crack hand at cards, a first- 
rate player; a crack article, an excellent 
one, i.e. an artido cracked up or boasted 
about. Tliis is the Latin civpo, to crack 
or boost about. Heuco Lucretius ii. 1168, 
“ crepas antiquum genus.” 

" indeed, U' 'tit a noble rlilld: a rrach, mndnm." 

S^akispeate 1 CorioOuiiw, l. 3. 

A ffude eraek. A good talker. 

“ Til lie a Kuda crack . .. was ouenual to the 
trade of a *jmir body' of the ihore esteemed 
rlssA"—S»r !r. itecM; The Antfeuary (Introduc¬ 
tion). 

In a eraek. Instantly. In a snup of 
the fingers, crep'itu digtto’rum (in a crack 
,of the fingers}. (French, crofu/r.) 

'* rue allasloo aa Inmlt de Tongrle rontre la dent 
aue ies Orteataux da nuyen touchaicnt du 
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cti>i9bt iiimnil iIa ^(•uluu•l)t aiUrnipr •uleuni’llc- 
IliruJ Uiie clioHC." Hfurc - 

" Mire, liii-M viHiitx'itii w'ur li-a Dioiix^ 

M.aif nFW'K Miii« (|(U'rr<>i(< iiiipiix 
K,* I'tiiiKlt* linIHio* »xi lU'ui." 

Thfutyt. aiiJ'iiin df MofffH Anr, i>. li'ii. 

Crack-brained. Eccontrix': slightly 
mud. Aiiotlipr form is “ A crack-skull. ” 

.Crack a Bottle — i.f. driuk one. 
The allusion i;} to the mischievous pnuiks 
of the drunken frolics of times j^oue 
hy, whtMi the bottles and glnsaes vrero 
broken during the l)o,ut. Miss Oldbuek 
s;i\s, ill* refuu'uce t<» the same custom, 

\Vo never wore glass-breakers iu tins 
house, Mr. Lovel” {AntMuary)', nuign- 
iiig they wore not Iwttlo-crackers, or 
given to drnnkoii orgies. (Aiifc Cnusa.) 

“ lU'.ir Tom, tliH lii'iixxii jiiK Hint tiow ftAiiiH with 
iiiiM 

Fimii uiiK'li I ii<i\x ttrink to swi.-ct ?!nn of die 
v.ilr, 

\\ .1'iiiii‘(> Tiiliy Kil|">t's,a lliimtv oM soul 
o'l-i I'l.K ki'il II or btihoiurtl n bowl " 

: PiHtr Siihtirr. 

Crook a Crib ( 7b). To break iiibj a 
hoiiw' us ii thiof. (‘NVr CuiB.) 

Crack Up a Person (7b). To pniisu 
him highly. ('UAC;J£.) 

Cracked. Mode u luiukrupt. A ]iky 
on “lupt," which is fnmi the liutin 
nntipi), to bn'ak. 

Cracked Pipkins. f'rtnAn/ ptfth/ts 
(nr (/iHort'tid />>/ their snuiif/, Igurjruiuu: 
, is lajtrayed by speech. 

*' Th<‘> iiiU \<iu ulk iiiy li<iiie-i itoiia 

liidH }i<u fill CUT lioIu,viiui (rtiij^uc; 

HifeniT witli isxxiwliuii iiiuijl itrofninid - 

XbHCkod lujikuiK nil* (liRrioereil li> tbf siniiiil." 

I’etr) nmiai ; Itnnl D. timi hig Matioiui. 

Cracker. So called fr^ tho uoiso it 
makes when it goes off. • 

Crooknells (fronn the French ei’oquc^ 
Uh). a hard, britUo coke. 

Cradle-land. Tlio some as “ borough 
English,” under which lauds descend to 
tho youngest son. By Gavelkiud^ land 
pusses to all sons in equal projiortious. 

If the father has no son, then (in 
cradle-land tenures) the youngest daugh¬ 
ter is sole heiress. If neither wife, son, 
nor daughter, tho yomigest brother 
inherits; if no brother, the youngest 
sister is heirif neither brother nor yet 
sister, then the youdgeet next of kin. 

Croft (.i). A trade (Anglo-Saxon, 
ci trfl). A crafUiMin is a metallic. A 
himdm'aft is manual skill, ue. mechanical 
skill. And l^eheraft is skill in medidne. 
(Anglo-Saxon lace-creeft\ ^^,adoctor.) 

Craft (.li). A general term for a 
vessel employed in loading and unloading 
ships. - 


iS'Ma// era/?. Such vessels us schooners, 
sloops, cutters, and so on. A tdiijt- 
builder was at ono time th«^ prince of 
ci'aftsmcu, and hi# vessfsls w'oro work of 
cruft eniphatioully. 

Craft, Cunning, or skill iu a l)ad 
sense. Hence n ttrheraj'f, the art or 
cunning of a witch. 

CraigmUlor CMtle. So cnlled fr<un 
Henry de Oraigiuillar, who built t!iu 
castle iu the twelfth century. 

Cralcm of War. Cannons woi c ho 
cnlled it^ic reign of Edward 111. 

Cram. To tell what is not true. A 
crammerf an uiitrutli. Tho allusion is to 
stuffing a jicrsou witli uso 1 o«b rubbiHii. 

Crambo bis Cocta [” ciibbug<> boiled 
twicf;”]. A subject liacked out. Ju¬ 
venal aaya ‘‘ Oeeubt muH'ru* erumbv rtpi 
tita waijixtrw" (vh. loo), alluding bi the 
Greek proverb ‘‘7>ix kramld t/uaid/uH." 

‘'Tlujri' wiin it iliiiiolMmiiiai' III tri'iultii'f (bi i 
liiirtli'l xlitilrii-t, fill It liinnitii'li Htlrnil.i iiilihiirk<*il 
by lilt* iiiiiliiji' liiiiiMi’lf, ;iH well iiH lij iiilii i», iiiKl, 
linIrHit )iii>itriltf‘il iiikIi'i .1 new IiiiIiI.wn', likt-It r,i. 
Ufflllll (illlUIld 111 lilt' lilljt'(.'l|l>ll Ilf bln 

tiiifii .s'li'H . .s'(iiti' 2Yt^ Jl/i>miii/i 11 /(liitlmtiii tuiiii 

Crambo. Bepetition. So culled ft oiu 
II game which cuiiHists in soiini one 
setting a line which itnolher iti h> 
rhyme to, liut no one wor<l oi tliti liiTt 
lim> inubt occur iu the .second, 

iJamh crambo. Paiitoiniine of a word 
ill rhvme to a given word. Thus if 
‘‘oat’* is the given word, the pantu- 
mimists would act Hat, p'at, Hat, Mat, 
Pat, Kat, Sat, etc., till the word acted is 
guessed.'. 

Crampart {Kim). The king whe 
made a wooden horse which wtml( 
travel Ipl' miles an hour. {Alkmaar: 
Jict/nard the Fox, Mflfi.) 

kunfter than CrampnrVs horw. Quick 
an lightning; quick us tiiouglit. {See 
a ffore.) * 

Cramp-ring. Tb ncour the emto/f- 
rinff. To be nut into fetters; to ho 
imjirisonod. Tno allusion is obvious. 

“TbMr'K no iiiiickb; liaznnt o’ Hiniiriiiu iln- 
orainit-niiif."—/V/r W.Hrotl: Ohu MiimtcrttiffiCUny. 
xxiii. 

Crane ^eans long-shanks. (Welsh, 
ffar, ” the shanks,” whence our ffaiUr 
and gar Ur.) Qaraxi is the long-shanked 
bird, oontr^ted into g*ran, crane; heron 
lls another form of the same word. 

Crank. An Abram man (fJ^.). So 
called from the German iranh (sickly), 
whence cranky, ** idiotic, fotlish, full of 
whims,’’ and eranka (simtUatM sick¬ 
ness). These beggars were called cranArs 
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b<!cauw they pretended madness au^ 
sickness to excite compassion. 

Crannoek. Ah Irj^h measure which, 
in the days, of Edward II., contained 
either eight or sixteen pocks. 

" ('mniMicns continnliit uj pecku. rniiini)i'i» 
('iiiiiiiicuto f)i'(i) \ieckg.'‘~ktehtQurr »/ Jrtlaiul 
(Her,). 

On'pamd or Juhutnj Ctapmd. A 
Frctiohinan ; so called from the device of 
the ancient kinw of Franco, “ three toads 
erect, sultiint,’’ (rjuilliin’s hispUnj iif 
Jfi'i'aldrtf, IClt.) Nostrudu'mUB. in tlie 
sixteenth eonturv, called thi?' Frcneli 
“ crapauds.” 

Lfs aunvm rrupouds p)'eu(lcronl Sara 
(Nostrudii'inus). Sara is the word Anig 
reversed, and when tlio Fwiuh under 
Louis XIV, took Anis from the Simu- 
iiuils, this vei' 81 ! was quoted us a pro- 
])licey. 

Crape. . . . Lawn. Asmiif iii< lupr- 
ts tu'iii (I siiiiif III fuini. {I'upf : Ej). to 
f'oliliiim, li'Ki'i (ripe (a sort of hoiii- 
liii<ime, or alpaca) is (he stuff of wliieli 
•heap clerical gowns used to he nuule, 
iitid lioj'ii mmuH oue of the lower elergv, 
■' lawn ” iiifcrs to the lawn Kleevos of a 
hisieip, and hero means a prelate. A 
good eurato is all very well, but the same 
gneduess iu n bishop is exalted as some* 
thing noteworthy. 

Cravat'. A corruption of Craliat or 
Croat. It was iutroducofl into Franco by 
some French officers on their return fnini 
Germany iu 1650. The Croats, who 
guanled the Turkish frontiers of Austria, 
and acted as scouts on tho flanks of the 
amy, wore Hnon round their necks, tied 
in front, and the officers wore muslin or 
silk. Wlum FraiK'o organised a regiment 
on tho model of tho Croats, these linen 
ncckcloth.s wore imitated, and the rem- 
ment was called " The KoyiU Cravat*’ 

Thi JliiHHij Ci tti'iit. A publi(i-house sign 
at \Voodchureh, Kent; a corruption of 
Lit Imiti ', ivmtti'. Woodohurch was 
noted for its smuggling proclivities, and 
the “ Itomiic Cravat ” was a smuggler's 
hostelry. ' 

1 Jo trim' It hmjtfii nm'at. To be hanged. 

Cra'vea means “ your i. raerev is 
eravcii." It was usual iu formenr limes 
to decide footroversies by an appeal to 
battle, ’rite combatauta fought wit^ 
batons, and if the accttswl could either 
kill his a«lver.sary or maiutain the fight 
till sundown, ho was aeipiitted. If m 
wishcHl tocall off, he cried out‘*Craveu! '* 
and was hold infamous, while the d^nd* 
ant wasidvanoed to houmir. [Blatksfont.) 


Crawtoy. Crooked a« Cratihf (.or) 
Craidey brook, a river in Bedfordshire. 
That called tho brook, which runs 
into the Ouse, is so crooked that a boat 
w'ouid have to go eighty miles in order 
to make ajirogress direct of eightc(<n. 
{t'nller: Wovtnm,) 

Croy'on {(/fo^rey). Tho imt dv 
plum under whicli Washington Irving 
published I'ke liketch-Boo/c. (1820.) 

Creoldiig Doom bong tho Longost. 

“f-7i pot Jfle dure plus f/w’foi mitj." 
**'Tuut se qui brntile ur ehrt pns" (luiii- 
blo^ not). Delicate persons often outli vo 
tho more robust. Tiiose who have kouio 
lersoHal affiintiou, like the gout, often 
ive longer than those who have no such 
A'eut. 

Create. Uoho. 

lii'd i,i4ciiini\eiiB«iMltlii->Miiti «ioii 1 ii 

(Itoljren, ativH ; (liivk, Krtj|u.) 

(••Ill iiiiiilr tUf ItiiiwiiM'iit . .. i r ' 

(Urvi'k. toiiid). 

(iiiil Miiulf dll'Bnn Hud niiiDii .■ U.i'ii i Hi i 

i.iiil iiKitedttioKii'Hl ttsbn .. . (Ill'll 1 I I 

dm) iiiiulc dll'lei'ieBtrml iiuiiiiulti . ll■ll 1 i ii ■ 
(.ml creHteil iiuiii And nuule iifni' I'nul. 

llki’ ' . I(!('ll I T 1 

dill) HAH] “ I.tfl l|H I,Kill lll'lll ill lint (iWli lll.llh'l' ' 
(M'lHI':!fii and H'l dud I'leultnf luau oi Hi-, iiiiiu.'i' 
..Mav.: 

Clin|i. 1 3 III rvnU'd friini all die will kiiMliii li 
lie liHd )'( aletl niid math. 

II 4. He MMidi! tljc eartlianilMivlKiiM UK 
'I Wiled tUeiii. 

i'unii. ii. r.’. He mndii 'HuiiiHn, Imt rifuleil inaii. 
L'criHinl}'Dritte diH‘i> nut Ilf ri 
til iiiHli.e out Ilf nulliiujr, ue lti<lii‘ii wcie '' I'liMiud " 
riuiii wilier, BJid iiiiiu wnn cieiiteil fium “ ennli " 

Croatvre (The). Whisky or oMier 
spirits. A contracted form (jf “ Creature- 
comfort.” 

“ When licfhiMHed til liHve taken nn u\erdu»e 
Ilf till! crcttture. —A'lr ft'. SetiU. Oiiii iluuUtriHii. 
eimv. xllv. 

A drop of the ereatiire. A little 
whisky. The Iri.sh call it ” a drop of the 
crater*” 

Creatnra • oomforU. Food o ml 

other things iiocessary for the comfort of 
the body. Mon being supposed to con¬ 
sist of ‘body and soul, the body is tho 
creature, but tibesoul is the “ vital s]iark 
of heavenly flame.” 

“ Mr. SqueiTii hsd laieu neoting in rreature- 
conifurU TlininOr Md water] teiniwirAry forget- 
fuIniMS (if bis impteasMit sltiiHiiim.'’—bicl'nil; 
Ktthotat AUcftMjr. f 

Credot JitAiim or Credot Jndfeiu 

Apella. TieU tliat to the Marines. 
Ihat may do for Apello, but I don’t 
believe a word of it. Who this Apclla 
wa.% nobody knows. {Horare; 1 Srthrts, 
V. lino loo.) * 

? Cicero mentions a person of this 
'name in Ad Atiiim (12t ep. I$); but ice 
Dhcxmob. 
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Ora'dMiM TftUe. Hie table near 
the altar on which the broad and wine 
are deposited before they are conee' 
orated. In foraner tunes food woe 
placed on a credenee*tab}e to be tasted 
previously to ite being set before the 
guests. This was d<»ie to assure the 

f neats that the meat waa not poisoned. 

he Italian eredm$a^tv means to taste 
ineuts placed qp the tivdeu'za. (Italian, 
la neatftisa, a shdf or buffet; Oseek, 
kivm, food.) 

CrMlf Fonoler (Froudi). A com^i 
pauy licensed to borrow money for city 
and other immoveinents connected vri^ 
estates. A noard of guardians may 
form such a comply, and their seeuzity 
would be the ^lorish rates. The mouev 
iKUTowed is repaid by instalments with 
interest. The word f^teter means 
‘‘ landed,” as impot fomder (lanU-tait), 
bienfuHcter (landed property), and so cm. 

Crddlt Moblllor (French). A com¬ 
pany licensed to take in hand all sorts 
of traduig enterprises, such os railways, 
and to enr^ 'm the basinesa of stock- 
jobiiers. The word mobiher means 
]K.'rsonal property, general stock, as btm 
vKtbtlii'r (personal chattels), mo6>lw vif 
ct uiort (live and dead stock), 

Cra'keiiiilt. A fictitious nver near 
Hustorloo, according to the invention of 
Master Reynard, who calls on the Hare 
to attest tne fact. {Iteymrti tha For.) 

Qramo'iuk An organ stop, a cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian cortmrttf, which is 
tlie Geimau kt umnihom, an oroM stop 
of eight feet pitch; so oalleAfrom a 
wind-instrument nu^ of wood, and 
bent outwards in A drcnlar arc (irwMai- 
Aor», crooked horn). 

CrentotiM. Violins of the greatest 
excellence; so called from Ci^o'ua, 
where for many years Ured some makers 
of them who have gained a world-wide 
notoriety, such aa An'drea Ama'ti and 
Antonio his son, Anto'nius Stradiva'rius 
his pupil, and Giuseppe Ooame'rius the 
pupil of Stradiva'riua. Oremona has 
long smoe lost its reputation for this 
manufacture. 


‘ In 111 us \ h-a silat; cano'w, Ihn iiHsr'tnt miM)," 
A mthmtaCnmumA. 



. Cra'oie (2 syi). A dsaoendant of 
white people born in Mexioo, Sonth 
America, and the West Jbidies. 
cnado, a servant; diinmattre 
cVmtraeted into 
Muiatto.) 


Ch'toh dkidecUi. various jurgona 
spoken by the West Hidla smves. 

Cbr«pl4buii« Talk¬ 

ing about subjects above one^ eteftn', 
mradling and muddling matters of 
which you know^ittle or nothing. (Soo 
ComUiBB.) 

Orra'oottt. Tradition says tjbat 

Fhilin, the father of Alexaudw, mat¬ 
ing wito great difficulties in the siege ol 
Byzau'tinm, set the workmen to uMor- 
mme the walla, but a oiwMwnt moon die- 
ooverod lha design, which nusemried; 
consequently the Bynuitines erected a 
statue to Duuio, and the crescent became 
the symbol of the state.** 

Another legend is that Othman, the 
Sultan, saw in a vision a crescent moon, 
wluoh kept increasing till its horns ex¬ 
tendi^ from oast to west, and he adopted 
the crescent of his dream for his stan- 
dani, adding tlie motto, fJi/titv trp'lMi 
orbeut'* 

Creoonnt City {The). New Orleans, 
in Louisiana, U.n. 

Crea’olt. Crmit avh mn'dtre Tt 
(Virtue thrives beet in aoversity). Tho 
allusion IS to the palm-tree, which grows 
better when pressed by an Inciunbuni 
weight. 

Many plants grow the better for being 
pi-esscu, us gross, which is Wonderfully 
improved by being rolled frequently 
with a heavy roUer, and by being trodden 
down by sheep. 

GresM]l'e(2syl.). A wooden rattle 
used formerly in the Romish Church 
during Passion week, instead of bells, to 
give notice of Divine worship. Supposed 
to repros^nt the rattling in tlio throat of 
Chnst while hanging on the cross. 

CrfW'Mt. A beacon-light; properly 
” a little cro^>*’ So called because ori¬ 
ginally it was sunnounted by a little 
cross. (French, i‘m9(ite.) 

Cxwm'UUi, daughter of Colchas the 
Grecian priest, was beloved by Ttoilus, 
one of th« sons of Priutn. Tliey vowed 
eternal fidelity to each oUier, and as 
pledges of thmr vow Trtelos gave the 
maiden a sleeps, and Cresaid gave the 
'Aujan |»ince a glove. Seatce Imd 
vow been made wlun as etohas^ of 
prigmeia was agreed to. Dtemed gave 
up Gteee Tririan pcinees, and was to 
receive Ci^sstd in BeU liiereof. Cressid 
vowed to remain constant, oaAIVoilns 
«Wi»e to rescue her. She was iffiS otf to 
tile Gredas't tent, and soon gave all her 
affitetjons to Dioiasd^naTh even bade 
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him wear the sleeve iliat Troilus had 
given her in token of his love. 

• "AbThIw 

A« nir, AH water, wind, nr ntntiy oartb, 

Ah tax to lamb, an wnlf tn lielfer'ii calf, 

Tard to tbe hind, or Hte]>-dnnie to lier eon ; 

‘Yea,’ let them layito Mttok the heart <>£ Atlatv 

' As faiHe BR cn-emld.'" 

Hhakexptare: TtoUhb imd Cr«snda, lit. S. 

CrM«W«ll iMaditmr). A woman of 
infamous character who bequeathed £10 
for a funeral sermon, in wnich nothing 
ill should bo said of nor. The Duke ot 
Buckingham wrote the senqon, which 
was as foIlowB : “ All I shall ilay of her 
is tins—site was born irell, she married 
well, lived irell, and died well; for she 
was horn at Shad-well, married to Cress- 
well, lived at Clerken-well, and died in 
Bride-well." 

Creasy {Battle ofy Won hy Edward 
III. and the Black Prince over Philippe 
VI. of France, August 26, 1346, 

“ Cressy was lost liy >h'lcnliawH unci Hoiip iiipagrt'." 
AffitoH ti> ^Southern'll SpartUH Dame. 

Creatflallen. Disjnrited. The allu- 
siou is to fighting cocks, whose crest 
falls in defeat and rises rigid and of u 
deep red colour in victory. 

"Shall I BtHMii crCRt-fBlIpii in iny father’salsht ?" 

OhakMpearf; Richard II., I 1. 

Crete. Hound of Crete, A blood¬ 
hound. 


"Chu|M h goroe, that’s the word. 1 theo defy 
aanln. 

O hound of Crete." 

Henry r., II. I. 


7%e Infamy of Crete, The Minotaur. 

"There Ib.v stretched 
The ill rainy of t'rete, detested brood 
Of the feiKued Ueifer.’’ 

Dunte: HeU, ail, (Cain's tranRlatioii). 


Cre'tiona. Metellns, the Roman 
general, was so called because he con¬ 
quered Crete (Condia). 

Cretinism. Mental imbecilitv accom- 
p^i^ bv goitre. 8n c^lod from the 
Cretins of the Alps. ITie word is a cor¬ 
ruption of Christian {Chtvtien), because, 
being baptised, and only idiots, they were 
" Wf^ea from original sin," and uieap- 
ablo of actual sin. Similarly^ idiots are 
called iuHocenta. (French cretin, erStin^ 
ime,) r 

Coreas. White buliace. (Dutcli,lT*erIv, 
nbeiry; Latin, m'atttm,) 

Orlb (A), Slang for a house <»* 
dwelling, ms" Stocking Crib " {i.e, a 
horieiy). a "Thimble Crib" (i.e. a 
ailveranuth’s). Crib is an ox-slnlL 
(Anglo-Saxon, mil, a stall, a bed, etc«) 

" Whsre bq oxsb are, t be crib is cUBB.’•-prl»^. 

»!r. 4. 


A ehiliPa erih is a diild's bed. (See 
preceding column.) 

cAb(A). A petty theft; a literal 
translation of some foreign work, stealth¬ 
ily employed to save trouble. 

"We arc slad to turn from the phorusos of 
.^Rscbylus, or the odes of Horace, coiifccred in 
Kngtlsb verse by some jietty scholar, to the 
oriRlnal text, and the honioly holu of a hcIiohI- 
boy's crih."~ltef*ae'H Shorter Htortee; Pn/u*ory 
Rotiee, ]). 10. , 

(Mb. To steal small articles. (Suxou, 
erybb ; Irish, grtb; our grab, grapple, 
^up, gnpe, etc.) 

^Crlfdset. 

The diminutive of the Anglo-Saxon 
me, a staff or crutch. In the Bodleian 
library is a MS. (1344) picture of a monk 
bowling n ball to anotnor monk, who is 
about to strike it with a ciic. In the 
field ore other monks. Thero are no 
wickots, but the batsman Btiaids liefore 
a hole, and tlia art of the game was 
either to got the ball into the hole, ot¬ 
to catch it. 

Perhaps the earliest niciition of the 
word " crickett" is 1693. John Doirick, 
gent., tells us when he attended the 
"free school of Ouldeforde, he and his 
fellowes did runne and play theie ut 
crickett and other plaies." It was a 
Wykehamist game in the days of Eliza¬ 
beth. 

A single stump was placed in the 
seventeenth century at each hole to 
point out the place to howlers and 
fielders. In 1700 two stumps wqre used 
24 inches apart and 12 inches high, -^ith 
long bails atop. ** 

A middle stump was added liv- Ihe 
Hambledon Club in 177(), and the 
height of the stumps was roi.sed to 22 
inches. 

In 1814 they were made 26 inches, 
and in 1817 they were reduced to 2‘2 
inohes. the present height. Tlie length 
of run is 22 jwds. 

The first cricket club was 
which practically broke up 
oxistea in name till 1826. 

GrlTuy* A profane oath ; a per¬ 
verted form of the word Chriat, 

GSrll'Imi* Where usert thoUj CrilUm ? 
Crillon, sumaflled the Bravej m his old 
age went to ehnreh, and fastened in- 
t^tty to the etoiy of the Cmdfixion. 
In the tnidiffie of the mimtive he grew 
excited, and, unable to contain bix^lf, 
cried out, ** Oh ituie - tu, Crillon t " 
(Wbat were you about, Oriilon, to allow 
^ such tfaings as Biase f). 

N.B. Lotus do Bertou des Balbes do 
Orilkm was one of the greatest captains 


Hambledon, 
in 1791, but 
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of the sixteenth century. Bom in Ih-o* 
venoo 1541, died 1615. * • 

Henri IV., after tbe battle of Argfve* (UW), 
wr*ite tn ('rilUiD tuo fallowiujt loiter i '* Prend^ttl, 
In riiy rnUoii, mtiu> aentu Ofuiutii d XfVOM, tt ttt ti'jv 
finir fMijt." Tiie flrHi and ls«i I'nri of tliia letter 
b»ve iK-conie prorvrbial. 

Crimea Imsae tfajestatls (Latin). 
High treason. 

Crtmik AMecoy; a man or wymau 
that is ou the look-out to decoy tlie un¬ 
wary. It is more properly applied to au 
agent for supplying ships witli sailors,huk 
these agents are ffeuerally in league w^h 
public-houses ana private lodging-houMs 
of low t'kamcter, into which ttiey decoy 
the .siiilom and relievo them of their 
money under one pretence or another. 
(WcKh. nimuufu\ to squeeze or pinch; 
Norwegian, krifmpe, a sponge.) 

Crimp of DmUi (A). A thief- 
catehcr. A crimp is a decoy, especially 
of soldiers and aailors. {See above.) 

'• llPTi'lir ilir«e rrimi** of dowtli, knocked dun'ii 
ti) Fate. 

Of jtiHtire thp atauncli liUtud-liuuud«, tno, «ii 
keen." 

Peter Pinttar: Epitaph on. Towntend, 
Maemantu, amt Jeidou*. 

Cringle (Tom). An excellent sailor 
character in the naval story by !Mtchael 
Scott, called Turn Cvinffl^a ioy, first 
published in lUaekicootV» Jttagaziue. 

Cripple. A battered or bent six- 
'pence; so called because it is hard to 
make^it go. 

Crlp'plega^ Si Giles is tlie patron 
saint of cripples and beggars, and was 
himself a cnpple. Churches aedicated 
to this iuiint are, ther^ore, in tbe suburbs 
of large towns, os St. Giles of London, 
Norwich, Cambridge, Salisbury, etc. 
Cripplegate, Loudon, was so called 
before the Conqueet from the numl^r 
of cripples who resorted thither to l^g. 
(Stowe!) 

OrlM-e r o — Boer (Chriat-erou nw). 
Tlie ABC hom-book, oontoining Cie 
alphabet and nine dipts. The most 
ancient of these infant-school books had 
tbe letters arranged in the form of a 
Latin cross, with A at the top and Z at 
the bottom; but after#ards the letters 
were anan^ in lines, and a 4* 
placed at tne hednning to remnid the 
learner that This fear d ^ Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” 

“ Mortals m'er sball know 
More tlioa cootainsd of am tte^ns'-erqM row." 
rtetat 1 na 

• CtiA'Mn An iiMSBraate drity d 
perfect beanty. Eiiw Gomn^ heliic in* 
formed tKal a chBa of fho lanmy of 


Devad would oTortum his throne, gave 
onlem to destroy all the luale inmnts 
that were bom.' When Crishna was 
bora, his brother conveyed him secretly 
to the house of a shepherd fciug; but 
Couza discoveied his retreat, and seut 
the monster Kikshas to poison him. The 
tale says the infant child sucked the 
mouster to death, and so escaped. As 
he grew up, his beauty waa so divine 
that all the princesses of Iliudustuu fell 
in love with nim, and even to tlie preseut 
hour he ip the A)>ollu of India and tlie 
"idol of women.” His images are 
always painted a deep azure colour. (Str 
W. Jouejt.) (Sec Kama.) 

Crl'sla pnwrly moatis tho " alqhty 
to judge.” UIppuc'mtcH said that all 
diseases hud their periods, whoa the 
humours of tho lioily ebbed and tlowod 
like tho tide of tho sen. Tfaese tidal 
days ho called ct'Uteal (iaga, and tho tide 
itself a eriaia, because it W'ns cm those 
dayi) the physician could determine 
whether the disorder was taking n gon<l 
or a bud turn. The seventh and au its 
multiples were critical days of a favour¬ 
able character. (Greek, hr mo, to Judge 
or determiue.) 

Crispin. A shoemaker. St. Crispin 
was a shoemaker, and was therefore 
chosen for the patron saint of the cnift. 
It is said that two brothers, Crisiun and 
Crispian, horn in Romo, went to ^isKons, 
in France (x.n, 303), to propagate the 
Christian religion, and raamtainod them¬ 
selves wholly by making and moiuliiig 
shoea Probably the tale is fabulous, 
for crepia is Greek for a shoe, Latin 
crepid-^ and 8t. Cropis or Crepid became 
Crepin lAid Crespiu. 

St. Criapin^a I)ai/. October 25th, tho 
day of the Ixittle of A^incourt. Mliake- 
speare makes Crispin Crispiiui one 

g mon, and*nut two brotheni. Hence 
eniy V. says to his soldiers— 

“ And Crispin OrhipiMi simll nv'nr an 1<> ... 

But w« fu It slMil Im mneniliflmi.” 

Bhakeapaart; Uanry r.,iv.3. 

M. Cmpht'a holiday. Every Bouday, 
with those who begin the working week 
on Tuesday; a no-work day with shoe- 
makers. (Se^OxaTiv,) 

Stt CiriMin^a luneti. A shoemaker's 
awL In FWoh, ‘ *ZaHc* do St. Ci'^pin.'* 
CkMpin isthe pat^ saint of shoemolceis. 

urgot toe a lestUer nunw Is una 

‘VMWtUu. A etoadard tA judge by. 
^Oredc, hrino, to judge.) 

OrB'to. A judge; an arbiter. (Greek, 
hrim, to judge.) • 
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Critic. A ca^ous, maligiutnt critic ia 
called a Zoilue \q.v.) 

•' ‘And wUnt of this new Ijtiok tbe wbolo world 
uwkea «ncb a rout about y' 'UU, It U out of nil 
my lord; aulto an irregiilnr thin^ ! not 
one of tUo nunldk nt the four ruruera ia a nglic 
•nele, 1 lind my ryle and voiumsaea lu iiiy 
liocket.' ‘ Kxcellcut cfitic i* 

“ ‘And fur the opic iMimii ynnr lordahlp imdn me 
look nt, upun takfuu ibe toncitb, itreadth, liclBbt, 
nnd deiitb of it, nuci tryinsr them nt home iii) m an 
exact acaio of Boaau'a likiMaut'H}, 'tia out, iiiy loi d, 
in every one of ita dlmenalona' ‘ Adnilrnblo con- 
nolaaour I'iStenM; Trishinit HhanCiv, \<d. iii. 
ubap. xii. 

V Tlio alibe Choiies Boasut (1730- 
1814) was a uoted muthomaticuui aud 
•geometer. 

PnHcc of critics, Aristorchos, of By- 
sutntium, who compiled tho rliapsodioa of 
H^ior. (8e.cond century B.o.) 

Stop-’ivatch critics, 

“ 'Anil bow did Oarrii'k Hinvik the anhloiiuy lafit 
iiltrlitl'' ‘Uh.agninatnU riiliMiiy lunr, inosi iiii- 
urauimnticnUy. Betwixt llic siiliabtiitiioand tlie 
adjective, wbii'li alioiild nKrectoe'etliei Jii iiumlier, 
cuac, and ttendei. he made a broaoh, tbiie——atoii- 
yiliiK na if the iioiiit wapled th‘M.linir, and iHPtwut 
the iitiiiilnailvv vnan, tCoieh, your lori|i«lii|>knows, 
aboiild uotcrii the verb, he miiS|r'1uIoi1 Iiih volee 
In tiui eiiitoKue ii duxen Ijiiicm, three iMicondH and 
tbree-nftha by a Bloj>-wateh, my lord, enrli time.’ 
‘ Adimraliln Hrammariaii I' ' lliit in HUH|iendln(r 
Ilia V uiee wa» the w'liae aiiapended IlkewiBi’ f Did 
no cxpi'ivHhin of attitude or cmiiitenaiiev nil ui> 
the cliaaiii7 Waa ilie eye aileni? Did yoiiimr- 
rowly look?’ ‘t looked only ni itie aioii-wnidi, 
my lord.' ' Kseellent obaervev ''I'ttrrw#; Tnn- 
friiiN tihnndj/, vol. 111 . ehap. xil. 

Croak'er (2 ayl.). A raven, ho ciUlvd 
from itH croi^; ono who tnkcH a do- 
Hpondiug view of thinga. Goldamith, in 
lua (iood-Halm'cd Mnn^ haa a ehuracter 
HO named. 

Croakainshlre. Nurthumbcriuud ia 
so colled frtira the jw'cuUar croaking of 
tho natives in speaking. This ia espod- 
ally olwervablo in Newcastle and Mor- 
noth, where the people are said to be 
Dorn with u bun- in their throats, which 

K nts their giving effort to the 
r. 

Croo mltaiae (A). A fire-eater; 
one always ready to qiuurel and fight, 
CBOalTEXITAlNK.) 

Croo'odlle (3 syl,). A iwmbol of 
ddty among the Egj'ptiaus, bj^nse it 
is tfio only aquatic animal, wys Plu¬ 
tarch, whioh bos its eyes covered with a 
thin transparent mombntae, by reason 
of which it sees and is not seen; so Qod 
sees all, Hinis^ not being seen. To 
this he subsequently adds another reason, 
mying, "The Egyptians worship Ood 
» smbolicany in the cro<Klidi1e, that being 
the only animal without a tongue, Uto 
the Divine Logos, which standetn norm 
need of speech." (Dc Tsidc et OsiHiti* 
vol ii. p. 381 ."i 

V Aohillas^Tatius says, The number 


of its teeth equals tlie number of days in 
a yestt.*’ Another tradition is, tliat 
during the aeven days held sacred to 
Apis, the oroaodile wiu harm no one. 

Crooodila (A't»y). A king who de¬ 
vours his people, or at least their siib- 
stiince. Browne, in his Trareh, tellH u.i 
that there is a king crocodile, as there is n 
queen bee. The king crocodile bus no tail. 

CrooodUo'ai Sjra. Hieroglyphic for 
tho morning. 

* Croo'odile’B Team. Hymicritictil 
tdars. Tho tale is, that crucouiles moan 
and sigh like a i»er8on in deep distresH, 
to allure travellers to the spot, and oven 
died tears over their prey while in tho 
act of devouring it. 

“ Ae the mmirnful n-iH-mhlc 
Wtib lorrow biuiick reIcntInK i«iaai>iii,'oia." 

Skttkt»i>fure: 3 ileurn VI., iri. I. 

Croonm In CUldam Carre. To 

carry cohJh to Newcastle. As Cilicia 
abounds with saffron, to send it there 
would be ueedlosfc and extravagant 
excess. For similar phrnse-s, see Aia'INOO 
K>HA DARK, NOOTUAS AtUKNAS, CoaLS. 

Croosne. llich as Crofsus. CfoBHU'i, 
King of Lydia, was so rich and powei’ful 
that all the wise men of t}rcoco were 
drawn to his court, and his name be¬ 
came proverbial for wealth, (n.c. 600- 
546.) {See Gygeh.) 

Crorn'ernnoli'. Cliicf idol of the 
Iridi lief ore the preaching of St. Patrick. 
It was a gold or silver image surrounded 
by tweli{e little brazen ones. 

Cromlech. A large stone I'esting on 
two or more otherc^ lilce a table. (Welsh, 
eroin, bent; ilecA, a flat stone.) 

Weyland Smith’s cave (Berkshire), 
Trevethy stone (Cornwall), Kit’s Coty 
House (Kent), liby and Marmles saw 
twenty-seven structures just like those 
on the banks of the Jordan; at Plas 
Newydd (Anglesey) are two cromlechs; 
in Ciomwall Uiey'are numerous; eo are 
they in Wales; some few are found in 
Ir^nd, astiie " killing-stone " in Louth. 
In litany, Denmark, Germany, and 
some otiier parts of Emcqpo, cromlechs 
are to be found.^’ 

C rm a wi n in the part of "Tactus." 
(See TACSm) 

Cron*, {ucpeziy speakhig, means a 
ewe whom ta^ Mre worn out: but 
meta|S»oriCaUy it means' any toothless 
old bmdam. etioHa, old; allied, 

to ^ an old man.) 
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CroHlaji Sea. 'Hie north polar sea. 
Pliny aays, A Thule tmim diet 
ttuMli mnri coDoretaiii,«i mnnullacxoxmwi 
appella'tur** (Ndtuml History, ir. 16 .) 

“ wiiPii tytit iMiIar winds tdovring ndverw 

I'lHin tlie ('mniaii nwi,” 

Mitten: PatmHste X. 900, 

Crony. A familiar friend. Ati old 
crOntf is an ititimnte of times f^one b^. 
Probably n-mfl- with the diminut^e to 
for oudonnueut, and equivalent to ‘‘dear 
old fellow,’* ‘‘dear old hoy.” (iSw 
Prone.). • 

Crook to tho Lot. There it $ erioA; 
tu the ht of erertfoue. I’liero is vexa¬ 
tion bound' up “in every person’s lot of 
life, a skeleton in tho capboord of every 
house. A crook in a stick is a bend, a 
]>iirt where tho stick does not run 
Ntnii^fht, hence a “shepherd’s crook.” 
When lots were drawn by hits of Stick, 
it w'lta desirablo to get sticks which were 
smooth and straight; but it is very hard 
to iiud one without a crook, knot, or 
some other defect. Boston has a book 
entitled The Crook in the Lot. 

CMokod »s OrAWlbjr. (S'-e Craw- 
i.Er.y 

Crooked Stopenoe (A). Said to 
bring Inck. (Sremosjsv.) 

Crooked Stiek (A). A self-willed 
iellow'who will neither lead nor drive, 
neither bo led nor driven, (hlee Crook.) 

Crop Up (or) Ont. To rise out of, 
to nppt^nr at*the suifacte. A mining 
term. Strata which rise to tUb surface 
are said to crop oat. We also say, such 
and such a subject efapo up from time to 
time—t.r. rises to tlic surface; such and 
such a thing eropt out of what you wore 
saying— 1 . 0 . is apropos thereof. 

Cropper. He eame a cropper. He 
full head over heels. To pet a cropper. 
To got a bod fall. “Neck and crop” 
means altogether, aad to “ ernne a 
cropper ” is to come to the ground ueok 
and croj). 

Orogoomltolno^ \croakmit-tam'\, the 
bujrie raised by fear, romance so 
called, in three poits. The first relates 
the bloody tourmm«ai at IRnnuac, be¬ 
tween tho dbuitpum* the Mooru& 
King Marsillus and the pohidins of 
Charlenuigne. The second pt tiie Sim 
of Saragossa by Chademagtie.,: The 
third is the allo^ry ol Vtor-I’oliteai. 
•Tho epilogue is toe diinet^ at' jtoimeM- 
valles. The author is M. I'mne. tVere 
is an tSglish venien by Tokr .lEoody 


illustrated by Oustave'Bors (lB67)i. iJScc 

Fkar-Fortbkss, Mitaink, ek\) 

• 

Crotinot. A game rdayed wito a 
sort of bandy sttek. The crook was 
superseded by a ki^ of mallet. Du 
Oimge gives,” CrtqUi^oroqitehoio, eropuet, 
baton arme d'm eroo, ou pm eat recourbe** 
(vol. vii. p. 115). The art of tho giune 
is to stnke your haUs tiirough very 
snudi hoops arrangiid in a given order. 

Crora (.4), in the Fast Indies, means 
a hundrM lacs of rupetis, equal noini- 
ually, in round numbers, to a million 
stei-Iiug. (l^’onuuuce cror, Hiudustauee 
kurnr.) 

■ Groas. Tiie crrws is said to ]||sve 
bofii made of four scA'ts of wood (palui, 
eedur, olive, and cypress), to signify the 
four quarters of the globe. 

“ l.iKii:! rriu'Is lulmn, rwlruB, I'lmreANtm, oll'vs." 

We arts occustotned to consider the 
sign of the cress am %hully a Christian 
symlml, originating with the crucifixion 
of our Iledeetner. lliis is quite errone¬ 
ous, In ancient Cartilage it was used 
for oVnameutal purposes. Ituuie crossee. 
woixi set up by the Hcandiuuviaiui os 
boundary mark's, and wore erected over 
the graves of kings and heroes. Cicero 
tells us {JJe Ihritialioue, ii. 27, and80, 81) 
that the augur's staff with which they 
marked out the heaven was a cross. 
The ancient Egyptians employed the 
same a sjicred symbol, and we see on 
Greek (u'ulptures, etc., a cake with a 
cross; two such buns were diat'overed at 
Ilercuia'neum. 

It was a Bocrod symliol among the 
Astocs long before the landing of Cortes. 
{^JHallfiehe.) In Cozumel it was on ob¬ 
ject of worship; in Tabasco it symbolised 
the god of min : in Palitique (the Fsd- 
myra of America) it is sculj^ured on the 
walls with agchilu held up adoring it. 

“The crostiUnnt oiil.VMCIir(sttflti tt was 

also a Meximn aymlinL It was one of ibe em- 
hleii.s <if (,}necsiIc''M(tl, s« lord of the fi/ur osnOnitl 
INOiits, and tlie four wisds tbni blow tlierermin.'’ 
—A’oiCe.' IHectmru ej Attutien, vol. il. chap. viU. 
p, 250.) , 

CroM (t» heraldry) . Tltcre are twelve 
crosses in heraldry, called (I) toe ordt- 
aaiy croes; m the crora ktune^, or 
couped; (9) the tnoss urde, or pointed; 
(4) the cross potent; {S) the orosR oross- 
Ipf; (6) toe cross bototiud, or trefld; (7) 
tlie crow moling; (fi) the cross potence; 
IS) the cross flemT; (10) the cross pat^ : 

the Hidteso eitiss (or Sight-pointed 
dtrow); (12} the cron olechd and fltohd. 
8o»w heraldic writers enutnerate 28d 
different kinds of crosses. . 
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CroM {a mystic emblem') may be re¬ 
duced to these four: 

The Greek crone (-f-)/found on Assy¬ 
rian tablets, E^n^tiau and Persian monu¬ 
ments, and on Etniscan pottery. 

The crux decmndta ,(X). ^euerally 
culled tSt, Andrew’s cro*B8. Quite com¬ 
mon in ancient sculpture. 

■ Tlie Latin cross (f), or “crux im- 
missa.” Tliis symbol is also found on 
coins, monuments, and medals, long be¬ 
fore the Christian era. 

The tan cross (t), or “ ernx con missa.’’ 
Very ancient indeed, and supposed to be 
a phallic emblem. 

, V The tau cross with a luindle (f} is 
common to several Egyptian deities, as 
Isis, 'Osiris, etc.; and is the emblem of 
immortality and life generally. 

Everyone must hear his oini nvss. 
His own burden or troubles. The allu¬ 
sion is to the law that the peraon con¬ 
demned to be crucMed was to carry his 
cross to the place of execution. 

Get on the n-oss. Get into bad ways; 
not go straight. 

“ It'H liai’1.1 liiiPH to Hunk n fellow lunst ffi'ow up 
'.Dill (rot. (Ill tlip in spito of liliimelf, and 

roirie ru tlie irallow’ii font tie lane, whether lie 
likes It or not.”— IMdreicmid; Itobberu Under Arms, 
rhiip. \ 111. 

The judgment of the 0 * 088 . An ordeal 
instituted in the reigu of Cluvrlemague. 
The plaiutifE and defendant were re¬ 
quired to cross their arms upon their 
breast, and be who could hold out the 
lougost gained the suit. 

On the cross. Not “ on the stinnro,” 
not straightforwnril. To j?ot anything 
“ on the cross ’’ is to get it unfairly or 
surreptitiously. 

•Sir llOSICKUCIANS. 

Crow (7h). 

(’ross it ofi' or out. Cancel it by run¬ 
ning your pen across it. To cancel (y.r.) 
means to mark it with lattice lines. 

Croaa, ill-tempei-ed, is the Anglo- 
Saxon crous, 

' “ Alt') 11 CngaliiHtl hem wiia ho kene ami orniu." 

CursotfitHUdi. 

Crow Bona. (JScc Bims.) 

• 

Crow-graiiiod. Patdiy, ill-tem¬ 
pered, self-willed. Wooti must be 
wewked with the (piiu ; when the grain 
ei'osses wo get a knot or curling, whi4h 
is hard to work nuiform. 

Orow4ogto4 Xalglita indicate that 
the person so represented died in thei 
Christian faith. As crusaders were 
supposed so to do, they wore generally 


represented on their tombs with erossed 

legs- , 

“Bomethiic» tbe flsure oti the tomh of a knlKlil 
huB hfB levs creased at the ankles, this meant tliat 
the knigrnt went ms crusade, if the legs nui 
(Ti)smid at tbokiiet'S, he went tinier; if at the 
tbigba he veat three times,"—IJitcSjleld: Our Vit- 
layrs, ISiW. 

Crow Bloa (A). Not straightfor¬ 
ward; ungaiu; not honest. • 

“The storekoeimrs know whir nre liieir l.ent 
ciistoiSers, the fuiuare miople or the crosH ones." 
—Jioldretrowl: Hubbery Under Anus, chap, x»ii. 

,Crooo-patidi. A disagreeable, ill- 
tempered person, male or female; Patch 
means a fool or gossip; so called from 
his parti-coloured or patched dreas. A 
cross-patch is an ill-tempered fool or 
gossip. Patch, meaning “fellow,” is 
common enough ; half a dozen examples 
occur in ShoKespeai'e, as n “ scurvy 
patch,” a “soldier’s jiatch,” “What 
patch is made our porter?” “a crew of 
patches,” etc. 

" Cross-iiatcb, draw the latch, 

Hit hy the ftre and spin 
lake a cull, and drink It up. 

Then call juur nclghlMiurs in. 

OUlXurserii nhyme. 

Crow-ro»da. All (except suicides) 
who were excluded from holy rites wore 
piously buried at the foot of tlio cross 
erected on the public rpad, os the place 
next in sanctity to consecrated ground. 
Suicides were ignoininiously buried on 
tbe highway,with a stake dnven through 
their body. 

Crow aii4 Ball, so univevsully 
marked on Egyptian figures, is a circle 
and the letter T. The Arcle signifies 
the etemSl preserver of the world, and 
the T is the monogram of Tlioth, the 
Egi’ptiaii Mercury, meaning wisdom. 

The coronation orb is a sphere or ball 
surmounted by a cross, an emblem of 
empire introduced in representations of 
our Saviour. In this cose the cross 
stands irAorc the ball, to signify that the 
spiritual power is above the temporal. 

Crow Mid Piio. Money: pitch and 
toss. Hilaire le Gai tells us that some 
of the onoieut French coins had a cross. 
Olid others a column, on the reverse; the 
column was called a pile, from which 
comes our wokI “ and the 

phrase “ pile-drivmg[’* Scalar says 
that sedne of the oldimnoh coins had a 
ship on the reverse, the arms of Paris, 
and that pile means “a ship,” whence 
our word “ pilot.” 

A nwa nsy now iiurtlflshly throw np cross 
And pile tor his «>piniotM."—£o«!ke.- J/umau Under- 
stundwe. 

Cron or pile. Heads or tails. The 
French say pile ou^ee. The “ face ” or 
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cross was the obverse of the coiu, the 

pile ” was the reverse; but at a later 
period the cross was transferred fb the 
reverse, as in our florins, and the 
obverse bore a “ head ” or “ poll.” 

“ MaiTlAge fg worse than oroH I win, pile run 
lose." Shadteell: Spsom S'eiw. 

Cross nor pile, I have neither cross 
pile. Not a penny in the world. 
The French phlase is, ‘‘JlPoPoir Mi <^ix 
ni pile'* (to have neither one son of 
coin nor another). 

'• Whfccnni tuul nnlther cross nor pilo," • 
^tler: ffndibras, part ii. ^ 

Cross as a Boar, or Cross as a bmr 
«\th a sore head. 

Cross as tbe Timgs. The refer¬ 
ence is to tongs which open like a pair 
of scissors. 

Cross as Two Btioks. The refer¬ 
ence is to the cross (X). 

Crosolng tho Band. Fortune-tell¬ 
ers of the gipsy race always bid their 
dupe to ” cross their hand with a bit of 
silver.” This, they sav, is for luck. 
Of course, tho sign of the cross warded 
off witches and all other evil spirits, and, 
M fortune-teUing belongs to Ute black 
arts, the palm is signed with a cross to 
keep off the wiles of the devil. “You 
need fear no evil, though I am a fortune¬ 
teller, if by the sign of the cross you 
'exorcise tho evil spirit.” 

CraoMliig th* Ua«—t.A the equator. 

Crot'alumT A sort of costouel^ rattled 
in dancing, Aristonha'nSs colils a great 
talker krofalon (a olaok). 

Crot'ebet. A whim; a fancy; a 
twist of the mind, like the crotch or 
crome of a stick. {See Cnoox.) 

“ The duke hnth crotchets in him.” 

Shttkttpsare ; Mmsurefor Measure, III. i. 

Croto'na'a da^ Pytha'goras. So 
called beeause at Crotona he established 
his first and chief school of philosophy. 
Such success followed his teadimg tliat 
the whole aspeot of the town liecame 
more moral and decorous in a marvel¬ 
lously short time. About B.C. 640. 

GronoUMMk. (Se^ms Bose.) 

Crottoibauuib fi^ni the Inveutian of 
the Cross to St. Helen’s Day (May 3rd 
to August Not Christ-ntas, but 

Cross-mas. Bt^taon Sunday is called 
Crouchmaa Sunday, awl Bogation week 
is called Crouchnuia. 

“ Pwm* t»«u-ct»w frsi. 

Till O^ctamM hs pMt ” [f.A AoffOtt IStb}. 

Tussen mem JbftHMSrwufa 


Crow* As the crow Jlies, The 
shortest route between two given plaoes. 
The crow flies stra^ht to its point of 
destination. Called the bee-line in 
America. 

Crow. {See BiTEK.) 

1 must pluck a crow with pou ; I have a 
crow to pick with po», I am displeased 
with you, and must call you to account. 

I hove a small complaiut to make against 
you. In Howell's proverbs (1659) we 
find the following, “I have a ffoose to 
pluck wii^ yon,” used in tbe some sense; 
and Chaucer has the phrase “Full a 
Jlnch,*' but means thereby to cheat or 
filch. Children of distinotion among the 
Creeks and Bomans had birds for their 
amusement, and in their boyish quar¬ 
rels used to pluck or pull the feathers 
out of each other's pets, l^'dariu, 
in his CaptiveSy alludes to this, Imt 
instances it with a lapwing. In mero- 
hics a crow symbolises contention, 
ird, strife. 

If a crow help ua in, lirrab, we'll pluck a crow 
together."—SSalesspeafs; Comedy of Urrors, 111. 1. 

” It not, resolve before we go, 

TUat you and 1 must pull a crow,” 

Ifttfirr .■ Mudibras, part II. 3. 

Crow over. One {To), is to exult over * 
a vanquished or abased mrson. Tho allu¬ 
sion is to cooks, who always crow when 
they have vanquished on oaversoiy. 

Crowliar. An iron with a crook, 
used for leverage. (Anglo-Saxon, erue.) 

“ Srienec m ne tar reniovod from hrufe force as 
this sword train a crowliar," — Bulu-sc-lf/ttott! 
Leila, ImhiU It. ctiap. I. p. XI. 

Crowd or Crontli. A species of fiddle 
with six or more strings, ^e lost noted 
playor on this instrument was John 
Morgan, who died 1720. (Welsh, c>‘<rf6.) 

*‘0 sweet conaent, bet weotji a rrowd nnd a Jew's 

harp! ” Ly/y, 

Crowde'ro* One of the rabble loaders 
encounter^ by Hiidibras at a bear- 
baiting. Tne original of this character 
was one Jackson or Jrahson, a milliner, 
who lived in the New [Exchange, Strand. 

He lost a leg in the service of we Bound- 
heads, and was reduced to the necessity 
of fidalftig from alehouse to alehouse for 
his daily toead. The word means fiddler. 
{See above, CgowD.) 

Cmwa. In heraldry nine crowns are 
recognised: Tbe oriental, tho triumphal 
qf imperial, the diadem, the obsidional 
crown, the dvio, tiie crown 'vallery, the 
mural crown* tlm nava^ and the erown 
odestiaL ' 4, 

The blockade crown (mn'ctna ohsidio- 
ndlis), presented l^ ^ Bomans to the 
genem who Uberated a bdeagoered 
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army. This was made of gross and wild 
flowers gathered from the spot. 

A camp croim was mven by the 
Bomans to him who first forced hu way 
into the enemy's cum}). It was made of 
gold, and decorated with palisades. 

A civic ermm was presented to him 
who preserved tlie life of a cirrH or 
■Honum citizen in battle. This crown 
was made of oak leaves, and boro the 
inscription,H.O.C.8.— i.c.hoKlem occie/it, 
vi'rciH mTff'vit (f/ /m! he fi/cir, a citizen 
saved). o 

A mural crown was giimi by the 
Romans to that man who first sealed 
the wall of a besieged town. It was 
made of gold and decorated with battle¬ 
ments. 

A mmtl crown was by the Bomans 
given to him who won a naval victory. 
It was made of gold, and decorated with 
the beaks of ships. 

An ohre crown was by tho Romans 
given to those whor distinguished them¬ 
selves in battle in some way not specially 
mentioned in other clauses. 

An ora'iion crown {coro'na ova'lis) was 
by the Bomans given to tho general who 
vanquished pirates or any despised enemy. 
It was made of myrtle. 

A triumphal croicnvim by the Romans 
given to the general who obtained a tri- 
iiiniili. It was made of laurel or bay 
leaves. Sometimes a massive gold crown 
was given to a victorious general, {ike 
LAimsL.) 

V The non crown of Lombardy is tho 
crown of the anoiont Longobardic 
kings. It is now at Monza, in Italy. 
Henry of Luxembourg and succeeding 
kings were crowned with it. Napoleon L 

f ut it on his head witli his own hands. 

I is a tliin fillet of iron, said to be ham¬ 
mered from a nail of _ the true cross, 
covered with a gold circle, enamelled 
with jewels, etc. « 

Crown Glass is window glass blown 
into a crown or hollow globe. IJ is 
fiultened before it is fit for use. 

Crown Office {The). A department 
belonging to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
There ate three Crown offioeis appoint^ 
by the Lord Chief Justioe—m. (1) 
Quin’s Coroner and Attorney ; (2) tM 
Master; and (3) the Assistant Master. 
The offices are held during good be^ 
haviour. 

ISast—i.a, Antioch, 
cajHtal of Syna, which consisted of four 
w'alled cities, encompassed by a common 
rampart, that enrouudetl them like a 


coronet.” It was also sumamed "the 
boautijful.” 

Crowns (worn by heathen deities): 

Avo 1,1.0 wore « crown at IsnrclM. 

DiVOCKUM, ol fcaiies or ivy. 

Ckbbh, 01 Ulades of wheat, 

OoMiis, of foaes. 

of vine leaves. 

Fi,oiiA,of flowere. 

Fi>RTUJ(B, of flNSllVR. 

TliP of i>live-li;.ive 8 . ‘ 

HRQCVLKMiOf pDjilac-leaves. 

MruKN.of roses. 

,1 tivo, lit quince-leaves. 

J CPiTSH, of oiifc-leaves. 

The liARfls, of roaeninry. 

MJiRcr RV, of ivy, oHve-lenves, or mulberries. 

inSERVA, of Olue-IOOTCH. 

The MiisMs, nf floa-ers 

I'AS, ixf i>ino-lea) e«. 

I’l.UTo, Ilf cyureBs. 

F’umOna, of fruits. 

tiATURK, of vine-leaves. 

VEStJS, of myrtle or roaos. 

Crownor. Coroner—an officer of 
the Crown. 

“The crowner hath sat on her, niul Rnils It 
Christian burial."—;S[/iafc 0 Rj)C 4 (i'o: Hamlet, r, X. 

Crow’s-Nest in a Greenlander’s 

galley, is a small room constructed of 
staves, Bometlxing like an empty cask. 
It is fitted up with seats and other con¬ 
veniences, and hero the person on watch 
continues for two hours looking out for 
whales. The whale generally announces 
his approach by a “ blowing,” wliich 
may in favourable circumstances be 
heard several miles off. 

Crowqulll {Alfred). Alfred Henry 
Forrester (1805-1872). 

Croysa'dlo. The Greai Croysado, 
General Lgrd Fairfax. {Stidibrm.) 

Cro'sler or Ciy’sier. An orchbiBhop's 
stall tenninates in a floriated cross, while 
a, bishop’s crook has a curved, hracken- 
like head. A bishop toms his crook 
outwards, to denote his wider authority; 
an abbot (whose crook is the same as a 
bishop’s) carries it turned inwards, to 
show that his jurisdiction is limited to 
his own inmates. When walking with a 
bishop an abbot coveiw his crook with a 
veil hanging from iheknob, to showthst 
his authority is veiled in the presence of 
his superior. 

Cni'ptAL A mteied i^t. A very 
severe and undeniable oae. UteaBusifm 
is to a fancy of Lord :^eo&’8, .trhci. said 
that two cBfliecent diseases or soiettces 
might nm parallel for a Ume, but would 
ultimately orow each otoer: thus, the 
plague mlgltt for # time resemble other 
diseases, but when Gie 4at6a or boil ap¬ 
peared, the .plague would aseome its 
spedi^cfdiiMmder* Henoe the phrases tn- 
stakita (a emdal or unmistakable 
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Kympiom), a crucial experimeitfc, a 
aoicial example, a crucul questios, etc. 

Crude Fomui in granunar. Hie 
roots or essential letters of words. The 
words are ernde or unfinished. Thus am - 
is the crude form of the verb amo ; bwt~ 
of the adjective Itonus; and domin- of 
the noun dmnimts. 

Cruel {T/ie). Pedro, King of Cfistile 
(i:m, 1350-136^. 

Pedro I. of Portugal; also called ^ 
JiisficerQm, l3o7-1367). 

. Cruel (now Crewel) Oartere. Gar- 
f ters made of worsted or yam, 

" Ha ' ha ' lonk, hp wears pthpI garlerB." 

Sh€tkegpeare; h'lng hmr^ ii. 4, 

“ WearJDg ol silk, why an thou »> cruel V' - 
n’oTunii 6 n Wwtketeock (1012). 

Crummy. ThaPs crummy^ that’s 
jolly good. She's a crummy woman^ a 
tine hnudsome woman. Crummy means 
fat or fleshy. The crummy part of 
bread is the fleshy or main pan. The 
opposite of “ crusty ” = ill*tempered. 

Crump. “ Don't you wish you may 
ffet */, Mf’s. Crump ? ” Grose says Mrs. 
Crump^ a farmer’s wife, was invited to 
dine with La^ Coventry, who was very 
deaf. Mrs. Cfinimp wanted some beer, 
but, awed by^ the pumle and plush, said, 
in a half-whisper, “1 wish I ^d some 
beer, now.” Mr. Flunkey, conscious 
that his mistress could not hear, replied 
in thePsamo aside, “ Don’t you wish you 
may get itf ” aAt this the farmer’s wife 
i-ose from table and helped* herself. 
Lady Coventry, of course, demanded tli|^ 
rea.son, and the anecdote soon became 
a standing Joke. 

Crusades (2 syl.). Holy wars in 
which thq warriors wore a cross, and 
fought, noaninally at leasts for the 
honour of the cross. Each natiob had 
its special colour, which, says Matthew 
Paris (i. 446), was red for Prance; white 
for England; green for Flanders; for 
Italy it was blue or azure; for Sfwin, 
gules,; for {Scotland, a St. Andrew’s 
cross; for the Knights Templars, red on 
white. • 

The seven Crusades. 

(ij 1096-1100, Preached up by Peter 
the Hermit, Led by Godfn^ of Bouil¬ 
lon, who took Jemaalem. Aa aresnliof 
this crusade, Geolfrey of Bouillou be¬ 
came the virtual Mng of JurusBdom. 

<2j 1147-1140. At tile of 

St. Beru|rd. Led IrvXtouia Vti, 'and tilie 
EnweroT Conrad. To secmf 'UUien 

of Europe. s '. ., 


(3) 1189-1193. Led by Biohard IJon- 
heart. For kni^tly distinction. This 
was against Saladin or Salah-Eddin. 

(4) 1202-1204. Led by Baldwin of 
Flanders and tlie doge. To glorify the 
Venetians. 

(6) 1217. Led by John of Brieime, 
titular King of Jerusalem. To suit his 
own purpose, 

(0) 1^8-1229. Led hy Frederick II. 
As a result, Palestine was ceded to Fred¬ 
erick (KoiMr of Germany), who was 
crowned%:iug of Jerusalem- 

(7) 1248-1264 and (8) 1208-1270. To 
satisfy the religious scruples of Louis IX. 

' Cnudi. To en/sA a hotUe — i,c., drink 
one. Vf. Milton’s crush the mveet 
poison. The idea is.that of crushing 
the grapes. Shakespeare has also hurst 
a bottle in the some sense (Induction 
of Taming the Shrew). {See Cback.) 

“ Come and rruajvii cup of vino.” 

Shaktspeareand Juliet, 1.3. 

To crush a fly on a wheel. To erode a 
nut with a steam-hammer; to employ 
power for too valuable for the purpose 
to be accomplished. The wheel referred * 
to is the rack. {See Bbhas a Butter¬ 
fly.) 


Crunb-room (TVlc) of an opera or 
theatre. A room provided for ladles 
where they can wait till their carriages 
ore called. Called crush because me 
room is not only crowded, but all crush 
towards the door, hoping each call will 
be that of their own carriage. “Mrs. 
X.’s oai-riage stops the way,” “Lord 
X-’a-carriage,” etc. 

Cru'WM {A). A solitary man; the 
only inhabitant of a place. The tale of 
Defoe is well known, which describes 
Bobinson Crusoe as cast on a desert 
island, whei# he employs the most ad¬ 
mirable ingenuity in providing for his 
daily wants. 


“ Wbonre creeping fortb, to Dutj-'SMlI be yields, 
And strolls toe Criisne of tbe lonetf Aflds.” 

Bloomfield: Farmer’eBoy. 

Crust* I%e upper crust (of society). 
The aristocracy; the upper ten-thousana 


Omslfeed Port. When port is first 
bottled ito fermentation is not complete; 
in time it precipitates argol on the sides 
ot*ihe bottle, where it forms a crust. 
Crusted port, therefore, ^ port which 
has emupleted its ferroeuyckm. 

? The “ onwt ” is composed of argol, 
toitrafis of lime, and colouring matter» 
tiius making ih^wine more ethereal in 
qualHy and lightn in colour. 
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Cma'ty. lU-tempered, apt to take 
offence. This is formed from the old 
word erouii, cross, peevish. 

“ Azcyn [against! hem was he kene ane crous, 
And said,' Uutn uut niy JTnder Ikhik.' " 

Curmtr Mvndi. 

Crutobed Friara is the Latin eru- 
eia'ti (crossed)—t.c. having a cross em¬ 
broidered on their dress. They were of 
the Trinitarian oi-der. 

Oriuc (A). A knotty point, a diffi¬ 
culty. Instantia aticis means a crucial 
test, or the point whore two siiuilar dis¬ 
eases croascaatid sliowed a special feature. 
It does not refer to the cross, an instru¬ 
ment of punishment; but to the crossing 
of two lines, called also a »ofie or knot; 
hence a trouble or difficulty. Qua te 
mala cmx ? (Plautus) ; What evil 
cross distresses you?— i.e, wnat difficulty, 
what trouble are you under ? 

Crnx AiUMi'ta. The tan cross with 
a loop or handle at^the top, (6Vc Cross.) 

Crux Deouasata. A St. Andrew’s 
cross 

“Crux dociD.sKr.a rst in qua dun ligna directa 
et a-ciuahilia iiiier se iililicauanrur, ruuis formam 
^refert lUcia X qute, ut nic Tatdorus (Orlg. 1,Hi.) 
‘ in lignni. crurein ct in uumero deceni dcnion- 
strot..' Hire Milgo Aiidreana vuratur, quod \etus 
iradiiiii Hit in bac S. Aiitrcani fuisae uecatiiiii,''— 
C/iv'fm r : Ife C'rnce, Ixiok 1. it. 3. 

Crux Peotora'Ua. The cross which 
bishoiw of the Church of Rome suspend 
over their breast. 

" Oruceni cum iiretiuso ligno i cl cum reltquls 
t^ani’turiiin ante iiertiis portare susiicnHuiii ad 
colliim, hoc est quod rocaiit cncolpiuni [or crux 
PertorilliB]."—8eo l}ueang«, vo). 111. p. 3fB, col. 3, 
article Us'colpiuu. 

Cry. 

Great eri/ and little wool. This is 
derived from the ancient mystery of 
Dat'id and Abif/ail, in which Nahal is 
represented os 'sliearing his sheep, and 
the Devil, who is made to attend the 
churl, imitates the act hy “shearing a 
h(^.” Originally, the proverb ran thus, 
“ Great cry and little wool, as tlie Devil 
said when‘he sheared the hogs.” N.B. 
— Butler alters the proverb into “All 
cry and no wool.” 

Cry of Animals {J7w). (^ee Axi- 

UAIS.) 

Cry (To). * , 

2'o crif over smlt milk. To fret about 
some loss which can never be repaired. 

Cry Cave {To). To ask mercy;‘to 
throw up the sponge; to confess oneself 
beaten. (Latin, caveo.) {See Cave In.) 

Cry Bavoolct No quarter. In a 
tract entitled The Office of the Cotutable 
and Maretchgll in the Tytnc of iPWre 


(contained in the Black Book of the 
Admiralty), one of tiie chapters is, “The 
peyne 6 f njm that crieth navock, and of 
them that foUoweth him”— ^^Itein ei 
quia ineeniua fuerit qui elamorem in- 
ceperit qui voeatur havok.*' 

'* Cry Harock, and let slip tho dugs of war." 

Shakeepeare: Juliua Camr, in. i 

Cry Quits. {See Quits.} 

Cry Vinogar {To). In French, Crier 
Vinatffre. The shout of sportsmen when 
a^hare is caught. He cries “ Vinegar ! ” 
he has caught the hare; metaphorically 
it moans, he has won success, “ (Tetoit, 
dit le Iktchat, la coutume en Languedoc, 
mtre lea chaaaenra, de a'dcrier Ftm a Pautre 
‘ Vinaigre,' dea qtPila araimt ttre un 
lievre, pareeque la rraie sauce de cet 
animal eat le vinaigre.** 

Crier an Vinaiqre has quite anotber meaning. 
11 is tbe reproof to a landlord who serves lifs 
customers with liad wine. In a Sguiatlve sense 
it means Criar au Voleur. 

Cry WoU {See WotF.) 

Costal Bills. On the coast of the 
Caspian, near 'Badki^ is a mountain 
which sparkles like diamonds, from the 
sGa-gloBs and crystals with which it 
abounds. 


CrystalTlne (3 syl.). The Crustalline 
sphere. According to Ptolemy, Wwcen 
the “prinium mobile” and the firma¬ 
ment or sphere of the fixed stars comes 
the crystaVline sphere, which oscillates- 
or has a shimmering motion that inter¬ 
feres with the regular motion of the^tars. 

“ They pass the planets sevcili, and pass the 
‘ fixea' 

And tbsT crystalline sphere, whose Ijalauce 
weighs 

Tiie trepidation talked (of).” 

JatVton; Paradise Lost, iii. 

Cub. An ill-mannered lout. The 
cub of a bear is said to have no shape 
until its dam has licked it into form. 


“ A bear’s a savage lieast, of all 
Host ugly and unnatural i 
WlielMd without form until tbe dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame." 

Buuer .* Hndibras, i. 3. 


Cuba. The Roman deity who kept 
guard over infants in their cribs and 
sent them to sleep. Verb cubo, to lie 
down in bed. 

Cube. A JhuUleaa mhe. A truly 
good man; a regular bKdc. (iSfe Brick.) 

*0 y wc oAitAwe dyaffbe sat rsTpavwvvc 
&vtv itoyov. — ArisMla: JfieamaeAeaMStMca, i.Ji, 
sec. 11 . 

Cnelcli4(>etool(77id)oT Choking stool, 
for duckhig sooldb is not connected 
with choke (to stifle), but the French^ 
choqtifri heuee the ardhaic verb m/cA 
(to throw), and oae still in ose, ehwk 
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(diuok-farthiiu:). The cucking'stool is 
the stool whiw is ohncked or thrown 
into the water. * 

“ Nnw, if one cucking-stool was for each scold, 

Boiiic towns, 1 fear, would not their nttinl)er8 
hold. ’ Poor SoM» (174«;. 

OnekoUL (See AcfT.GON.) 

pnokold Klag (7%e). Mark of 
Cornwall, wh^se wife Yeeult intriraed 
with Sir Tristram, one of the Enigb^ of 
the Bound Table. 

C^kold’s Potat. A spot on th^ 
riverside'neor Dwtford. So called from 
a tradition that John made thffre 
successful love to a labourer’s wife. 

Cuokoo. A cuckold. The cuckoo 
occupies the nest and eats the eggs of 
other birds ; and Dr. Johnson says it 
was usual to alarm a husband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling out 
* Cuckoo,’ which by mistake was applied 
in time to the person wamefl.” tA^en 
culls the cuckoo “ the cuckold’s quiris- 
ter ” (Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
1020) . This is an iustonce of how words 
get in time perverted from their ori¬ 
ginal meaning. The Romans used to 
call an adulterer a ‘‘cuckoo,” as ” Te 
enc'ulum uxor ex lustris rapit ” (Plautus : 
Asluaria, v. 3), and the allusion was 
simple and con'ect; but Dr. Johnson’s 
explanation w’ill hardly satisfy anyone 
.for the modem perversion of the word, 

“ The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 

. Mocks married men ; for thus slugs he, 

Cni'koo' 

riickoo t esukoo l 0 word of fear, 
t1ni>1easlng to a married ear i" 

Shakespeare ; Lrm’a Labuur’SU^et, v, S. 

Cnokoo (A). A watch or clock. 
The Fi'ench Wve the same slang word 
roitcoH for a watch or clock. Of course, 
the word is derived from the German 
cuckoo-clocks, whidi, instead of striking 
the hotu:, cry cuckoo. 

Cuokoo Oato aad Woodoock Bay. 

Cuckoo oats and woodcock hay ^ make a 
fiinnet' run atcay. If the spring is so 
backward that oats cannot be sown till 
the cuckoo is heard (i.e. April), or if the 
autumn is so wet that the aftmmath of 
hay cannot be got in till woodcock 
shooting (middle of 4jN^ovember), the 
farmer must he a great sufferer. 

Cuokoo - Sldt, “ Frog - Spit, ” or 
” Froth-Spit.^' The spume which forms 
the nidus of an insect called the Cicadu 
Smwaria, or, more shtietly speakiug, 
the Cercopis Spmtvma (oue of the three 
^visiqpa of the Ci<iadans3). Thisqmme 
is found' on laveuderobusnes, Tosemary, 
fly-oatob, and some other pliiikto. Xium 


the cochineal, the cicada spumoriu exudes 
a foam for its own warmth, and for mo* 
teotiou daring its transition state. The 
word ‘‘cuokoo” in this case means 
spring or cuokoo-time. 

Cu'oumber Time. The dull season 
in the tailoring trade. The Germans call 
it Die saure Gurketi Zeit (pickled gherkin 
time). Hence the expression TaUors are 
veyetarians, because they Uve on ‘‘ cu¬ 
cumber” when without work, and on 
** cabbage ” when in full employ. (Spates 
and Quertk’s.) (See GHBBXm.) 

Cuddy. An ass; a dolt. A gipsy 
term, from the Persian gudda and the 
Hinaustonee ghudda (an ass). 

“ Hitst gut tlty hrenkfASl, hrother ciidily ?" 

/>, Wingair, 

Cudgel Oiio’o Brialua (To). To 
make a painful effort to remember or 
understand something. The idea is from 
taking a stick to beat a dull boy under 
the notion that duli^ss is the result of 
temper or inattention. 

" Cudgel tliy hniinB no more Hhmit it i for ynur 
dull ufm will not inoiid Idb ))ace with beiitiiig.*'— 
Shakespeare; Hamlet, V. 1. 

Cnd^elB. To take up the cudgels. To • 
maintain an argument or position. To 
fight, as with a cudgel, for one's owu 
way. ■ 

“ For Boior i'<>nNoii ho did not rb hot to lake 
UP tlip oudgnlu lor Alniim with .lim motlior.’'- Af. 

Is. Wilkins : A Mofteru Dragon. 

Cue (1 syl.). The tail of a sentence 
(French, queue), the catch-word which 
indicates when another actor is to speak; 
a hint; the state of a person’s temper, 
as ” So-and-so is in a good cue (or) Wa 
cue.” * 

“When my cuo comcB, call me. and I will 
answ'er." — Shakespeare ; Midsunmer J/ight'a 
Dream, Iv, l. 

To gtre the cue. To give the hint. 
(See move.) 

CufQr. X negro; both a generic word 
and proper name. 

" Bninho and Cuffey expand under every sky."— 
Urs: Beecher Btowe ; Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Cul1|puoT Who is benefited thereby? 
To whom is it a gain ‘f The more usual 
meaning attached to the words is, What 
good will it«do ? For what good pur¬ 
pose? It was the question of Judge 
Cassius. (See Cicero: Pro Mi lone, 12, 
sgc. 32.) 

“Cato, that great and grave phihwepher, did 
coiniiionfar demand, when any^.tiew iiroject was 
priivounded unto ulm.cttl hoii^evhat good will 
euatio tu case (be same is effected 
Worthies (The Design, 1.). 

Cirirauffi Sir Arthur’s cuirass was 
“carved of one emerald, centred ia a 
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sun of ffllver rays, that lightened os he 
breathed.” {Tmi^Bou: Elnitie.) 

Citlab'es or Onisses (2 bvI.). Armour 
for the thighs. (French, cume, the 
thigh.) 

o'er liia ihicbH ]io iilsooil the ruiahea 

hnrrht " Junuuilem Hetiverfd, book xl. 

“ 11 In cuieaea oit tiis (.liiiiOia, iralliintly arnieit." 

Shahfitpeilrf : 1 Hmfy /F., i\. 1. 

Cnl de Sao (French). A blind alley, 
or iiiloy blocked up tit one end like a 
HU<*k. l'’igunjtively, an argument, etc., 
that leiids to nnthii\g. ^ 

Culdees. A religious order of Ireland 
and .Scotland, said to have beeu founded 
ill the sixth century bySt. Coluniha. So 
called from the Gaelic cylle-dee (a house 
of cells) or eetlnlc (eervauts of God, enle, 
a servant). Giraluus Combrousis, going 
to the Latin for its etymology, according 
to a custom unhup)my not yet extinct, 
derives it from colo-deus (to woi'ship 
God). 

Cnllla. A very fine and strong broth, 
ivell stiuined, 'and much used for in¬ 
valids. (French, emlis, from couhr^ to 
strain.) 

Cully. A fop, a fool, a dupe. A con- 
ti’iieted form of ouUion,a de^ncable crea¬ 
ture (Italian, coghone). Shakespeare uses 
tlio word two or three times, ns “ Away, 
base cullions!” (2 Ifenrg I'/., i. 3), 
and again in Taming of thv Shrew, iv. 'i 
—“And makes a goil of such a cul- 
liou,” (Compare Gull.) 

“ You bnve ciillioi), joii " 

HfirJoHKm! Kverjt Man lit htH llumour, iu, ”, 

Cul'mlnate‘(-‘i syl.). Come to a 
crisis. The passage of a celestial body 
over the meridian nt the upper transit is 
callod its culmination. (Latin, enlmen, 
the top.) 

Cnlrom Girdles. The thin plate of 
iifm used in Scotland for the muniifac- 
ture of oaten cukes is called k “ girdle,” 
fur which Culro.ss was long celebrated. 

“ Locks Rial Mrs. iilonsth-mHitli nnd harrow- 
teeth ! mid why nut gintcs and tlreprongs, and 
fnlroBH giraiCB?”—A’coM; Fair Maid at Fei-th, 
chap. II. 

Cul'ver. Pigeon. (Old English, eol~ 
rn- Latin, colundxt; hence culver-house, 
a dovo-cote.) ' 

" On Intuit) wine, 

Thu sounding culver 8n<H»tB.’’ 

; Spring 463. 


Onl'vsrksys* The keys or floreis 
of the^ culver or columba, t.«. oolum- 
bine. '' (Anglo-Saxon eulfre, a dove.) 

Com Oraao SalU. With its grain 
of salt; there is a grain of wheat in the 
bushel of chaff, ana we must make the 
proper abatement. 

Com Boc, Propter Boo. Because 
two or more events occui'consecutively 
or simultaneously, one is not necessarily 
the outcome of the other. Sequence of 
erenks is not always the result gf c(|jase 
and effect. The sivallows come to 
En'lfland in the spring, but do not bring 
the spring. 

‘‘[Free trade and rovlvRl of trade] srjb Lord 
PcnzAiicf), came BtniullanenuHl.v, but, lie addB, 
"I'hero IB nu more daiigcrous furm of rcaavining 
than the cton hoftPi'opier lioe.'”~Finntefiiih Cin- 
turii, April, 1«W.> ^ 

CnmberlaBd Poet {The). William 
Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth. 
(177O-I80O.) 

Cumner. A gammer, gudowifo, old 
woman. A variety of gammer which is 
grande-mh'e (our grandmother), as gaffer 
is grand-pm'e or grandfather. It occurs 
scores of times in Scott’s novels. 


Cimotator [the delayer). Quintus 
Fa’bius Max'imus, the !l^man general 
who baffled Hannibal by avoiding direct 
engagements, and wearing him out by 
marches, countermarches, and skirmishes 
from a distance. This was the policy 
by which Duguosolin forced the English 
to abandon weir possessions iu Ffanee 
in the reign of Charles V. {k Sage). 
(See Fabun.) 


Cvnolform Lettoru. Letters like 
wedges (Lathi, eu'netis, a wedge). These 
sort of letters occur in old Persian and 
Babylonian inscriptions. They are some¬ 
times called Arrmv-headed ^aractera, 
and those found at Babylon are called 
nail-headed. Hiis spedes of writing is 
the most andent of whidi we have any 
knowledge; and was first really deci¬ 
phered by (Irotefend in 1802, 

ConnSiis IMbW or WoiWUb A for¬ 
tune-teller, one who profqi^ to dis¬ 
cover stolmi goods. (AJaglo-SajEon, 
emnan, to know^ 

Cu'iuk. The ronge^fdlbar of Agatha, 
in Weber’s opera of l/er MeiaehuSi. 


CiU’Terln properly means a serpent 
(Latin, ealabri'ntis, the ool'ube^, but 
is applied to a long, deuder ;^ece of 
artiflery employed in tlie sixteenth cen¬ 
tury to carry balls to a great disianoe. ,■ 
Queen Elisabeth’s “Pocket Pistol” in 
Lover Castle iij a colvcriu. 


Ca'anbdUttli 0<dA IBnea. Caverns 
in the chalk beds of Little Thurrock, 
Essex; so oalled from die tradition that 
King Ou'nQbelih hid in them his gold. 
They ore somodmos called Lane-hotes, 
because theywdre used ait lurking-places 
by the Norsemeku 
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Cmuntaao*. A modol of Besigna- 
tiou, datighter of th.o Emperor of ^ome. 
The Bult^ of Syria, in order to have 
her for his wife, renounced his religion 
and turned Christian ; but the Sultan’s 
mother murdered him, and turned 
Cunstauce adrift on a raft. After a 
time tiie raft stranded on a rook near 
Ntkrthumberlajid, and the constable 
rescued Cunstauce, and took her lij^mo, 
where she converted his wife,' Herme* 
gUd. A young lord fell in love with 
her» but, his suit being rejected, h# 
murdered Honnegild, and laid t^e 
diarge of murder against Cuustance. 
King Ella' adjudged the cause, and 
Ctiubtaucc being proved innocent, he 
married her. Whue £Ua was in Scot¬ 
land, Cuustance was confined with a 
boy, named Maurice; and Ella’s mother, 
angry with Cunatance for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Christian religion, put her on 
, a raft adrift 'with her baby boy. Tliey 
were accidentally fonnd by a senator, 
and taken to Rome. Ella, having dis¬ 
covered that bis mother had turned his 
wife and child adr^ put her to death, 
and went to Romein pilgrimage to aioue 
for his crime. Here he fell m with hb 
wife and son. Maurice succeeded Ids 
giandfather as Enmeror of Rome, and at 
the death of Ella, Cunstance returned to 
her native land. {Chaucer : The Man of 
.Zau'ea Tale.) 

CTmtnr. A bird worshipped by the 
iineieflt Peruvians. It is generally called 
the “ condor,** and by the Arabians the 
“roc.” • 

Cup. 

A deadly cyp. ‘Referring to the 
ancient practice of putting persons to 
death by poison, as SocratBs was put to 
death by the Athenians. 

“ In tlip b»Dd ot the liord there is a cun [a 
(te.u] ly the drega tiiereof ail (he wiesm of the 
i-iM-ch Bhall wring tuem out and drink tliem.”— 
PB.iIni ixxv, e. 

Let this cm pa»s from me. Let this 
trouble or affliokoii m taken away, that 
1 may not be compelled 'to under^ it. 
The allusion is to the Jewish practice of 
assigning to guests a certain portion of 
wine-as, moeed, waaafhe custom in 
England at the cdoee of the eighteenth 
emtury and the first quarto of the 
nineteentlt. Thb cup » *’full of the 
wine of God's fmy,*’ let me not be com¬ 
pelled to drink it.' 

Many a dip 'twixi ike mp and the Up. 
(iSsd Anc.edb.) - ' 

• My [ov cm rune oper* Mess- 
ingsov^oii?'. Itoe cup 
ot blessing. 


" My cup Kuiinetb o\or . .. gocxliioiw anil mercy 
follow me all tUo days of luy itfu "—Psalm ».xiu. 
s,«. ‘ 

JFc must drfnh* the cup. Wo must 
bear the burden award^ to us, the 
sorrow which foils to our lot. The 
allusion is to the words of our Lord in 
the garden of Gethsom’ane (Matt. xxvi. 
39; also xx. *2*2). One way of putting 
criminals to death iu ancient times was 
by poison; SocratBs had hemlock to 
(mnk. In allurion to this it is said that 
Jesus Christ taded death fos every man 
(Heb. ii. I). 

Cap, in the university of Cambridge, 
meiins a mixture of strong ale with 
spice and a lemon, served up hot in a 
silver cup. Sometimes a roasted orango 
takes the place of a lemon. If wine is 
added, the oun is collerl bishop ,* if bruudv 
is added, the ooverogeis called cardinal. 

Bishop.) 

Cup ToMwr. ^ juggler (French, 
joucHr de pobelet). The old symbol for 
a juggler was a goblet. The phrase and 
syiuW ore derived from the practice of 
jugglers who toss iu the air, twist on u 
stick, and play all sorts of tricks with 
goblets or cups. 

Cap of Vowa(77ic). It used to be 
customary at feasts to drink from ouxis 
of mead, and vow to perform some great 
deed worthy of the song of a skald. 
There were lour cups: one to Odin, for 
victory; one to Frey, for a good year; 
one to Niord, for peace; and one to 
Bragi, for celebration of the dead iu 
poetry. 

Cnjpk lie was in his cups. Intoxicated. 
(Latin, interpoenlay inter vina.) (IJoruce; 
3 Odes, Vi, 20.) 

Ca'par. Me that will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar. He tliat will have his own 
way, must have it even to his injury. 
The reference is to the Cistercian moniu- 
tery, founded here by Malcolm IT. 

CapW JttVtloe. Same os ‘ * Jedburgh 
Justice,” hang first and try afterwarms. 
Abingdon Law is another phrase. It is 
said that Major-General Brown, of 
Abingdon, in the Commonwealth, first 
hanged his prisoners and then tried 
tl^pm. 

Capboonfi Z^nreu Love from in¬ 
terestmotives. The aSkudon is to tho 
love of ohildreti to some tiidalgcnt per- 
«oix who g^ves them son^thing nice from 
berouphoard. 

“OapbOHd love is Mldutn BMhh 
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Cnpld. The god of lore, and sou of 
Venns, According to^fable he wets with 
blood the grindstone du which he sharp¬ 
ens his arrows. 

“ Ferns et CuiiiJo. 

Hi'iniier arOinites nc’iK’ns 

Jforuce; s (Jdtui, viU. 

V. The best statues of this little god 
are “Cupid Sleeping,” in Albano 
(Kome); “Cupid playing with a Swan,” 
in the Capitol; “Cupid mounted on a 
Tiger,” ^egi’oni); and “ Cupid string¬ 
ing his Bow,” in the Louvn* (PariH), 
Raphael’s painting of Cupid is in the 
Famesinii (Rome). 

Cupid and Psyche. An exquisite 
episode in the Goldm Ads of Apulo’ius. 
It is an allegory represfmting the pro- 

f resR of the soul to perfection. Mrs, 
'igho has a poem on the same subject; 
uud Moliere a drama entitled J‘it)/che. 
(A’e*c Morris, Earthly Paradtse [May].) 

Cupid's Golden Arrow. Virtuous 
love. “Cupid’s leaden arrow,” sensual 
passion. 

“ (um'iUiferti vminxit iliui tola iiiiareti'a 

lihiti'siirum oijnriiin i fiignt Ikk.-, flic’ll lllud 
Ainiireni. 

nodfiicil nuraiuin cst.or niuiiidr fiilgct iuuUk,— 
nod fugat olituaiiin C8t, et uabet euli ut-uudine 
Uluniliani." 

Ovid: Tale It/Apolln and Ihiphnt. 

*' I Bweur to time liy Onuid's strongest. Im>w ; 
lly his best arrow witli the golden head .... 

By tliot which kiiltleth a.iiiln tiiid iirospcrs h)^ c." 
Shakeapeare: Midatimmer A'lffkt'a Dimm. 

Cupldon {Le kune). Count d’Orsay 
was BO called by Lord Byron (1798-1852). 
Tlie Count’s father was styled Ze beau 
d'ihmy. 

Cur. A fawning, meau-sjiiritcd feU 
low; a crop-tailea dog (Latin, eurtu«, 
crop-tailed; French, court; onr curt). 
According to forest laws, a man who 
had no right to the privilege of the 
chase was obliged to cut off the tail of 
his dog. Hence, a degenerate dog or 
roan is called a cur. 

“ W'liwt would .YOU liHvc, you curs, 

Tliiit like nor iienco nor war p’’ 

nhakeapMrt: Vvnolouw, {. 1. 

Ourats. (See Cperioal Tm.ES.) 

Curd de Mundun—t.e. Rabelais, 
who was first a monk, *thea a leech, 
then prebend of St. Maur, and lastly 
ciuv of Meudou. (1483-1653.) 

Ouru'tos (3 syl.). A mythicaljieo^le 
of Crete, to whom the infant Zeus or 
Jninter was entrusted by bu mother 
Rhea. By clawing their shields they 
drowned the dies of the infant, to 
prevent its father (Cronos) from ffuding 
ihe place w here the babe was hid. 


Curfew BelL The bell rung in the 
reigw, of William I. and II. at sunset, 
to give notice to their subjects that they 
wore to put out their fires uud candles 
f^BVench, eouvre feu, cover-fire). The 
Klokaus in Abo, even to tho preseut 
day, traverse the towns cryiu" the “ go- 
to-l^d time.” Those abroad are told 
to “ make haste home,”, and those "at 
home to “put out their'fires.” Abol¬ 
ished, as a police regulation, by Henry I. 

“TUo curfew tolls the koell at iwrting day.'’ 

Oiap; 

'Sunuud'geon (3 syl.). A grasping, 
miserly churl. Dr. Johnson gives the 
derivation of this word tlius, “ ewnr me- 
chanty unknown con'espondcut. ” Dr. 
Ash, in hi.»« dictionary, says, “ eoenr, uu. 
known; mechant, correspondent,” a 
bhmder only paralleled by tlie schoolboy 
translation of the Greek, me genoito, by 
un (God) Y.VoiTo (forbid) (Luke xx. G). 

Currunt. A corruption of Vui'inth, 
hence called by JuVenal Corinthi'aca 
ura:. 

Cnrreut. The drift of the emrenl 
is the rate per hour at which the current 
runs. 

The setting of the current is that point 
of the compass towards which the waters 
of the current run. 

Curreute Cal'amo (Latin). Offltand; 
without premeditutiou; written off at* 
once, without making a rough copy first. 

Currer BelL The »o(p de plume of 
Chariot^ Bronte. 

dury Favour. The French court r, 
to hunt after, to se^k, as courir one 
charge, courir nn Uneftee, to sne for a 
living; courir tee tables, to go a spimging. 
Simi&Jly, courir Us facmrs, to sue for, 
court, or seek favours. 

Curse or Oosa. Not worth a curse. 
I dott'i care a curse for cuss). Here 
“curse” is a corruption of cerse or 
kerse. Similarly, the Latin nihil [nihi- 
lam} is ne Ailum, not [worth] the olack 
eye of a beau. Other phrases are “ not 
a straw,” “not a pin,” “not a rap,” 
“ not a dam,” “tUot a rat,” “ not a jot,” 
“not a pin’s point,” “not a button.” 
(Anglo-ltoon, cerse, cress; German, 
kirsehe, a cherry.) 

“ Wisdom and vitteuwe ts not worthe a kerse.” 

XebertLangiUatd; Piers Pluughmaii. 

Curue of flooHnd. Hie nine of 
diamoads. The two most plausible 
BU^^tionB are these: (1) The niiie of 
diamonds in the game ot Pope Joan is 
called the Pope, the Antichrist of Ihe 
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Scotch reformers. (2) la the game of 
eomette, introduced by Queen Mai;y, it is 
the groat wiuQing card, and the game 
was the onrse of SoutLand because it was 
the ruin of so many families. 

Other suggestions are these. (3) The 
word “ curse ” is a eorru{)tiou of cross, 
and the nine of diamonds is so arranged 
OB*to form a S^. Andrew’s Cross; but as 
the nine of hearts would do as well^ this 
explanation must be abandoned. ^4) 
Some say it was the card on which tne 
“ Bucher Duke ” wrote his cruel ordef 
after the Battle of Oullod'en; but ^o 
term must have been in vogue at me 
period, as the ladies nicknamed Justice- > 
Clerk Ormiatone *‘The Nine of Dia- i 
nionds” (1715). (5) Similarly, we must 1 
reject the suggestion that it refers to ' 
the arms of Dalrymple, Earl of Stair—' 
viz, or, on a saltire azure, nine lozenges 
of the iirat. Tlie earl was justly held in ' 
abhorrence for the massacre of Glencoe: 

BO also was Colonel Packer, who attended 
Charles I. on the scaffold, and hod for 
his arms gules a cross lozeugy or.” 

UroHf wi)H of tbonineol diamnnda: “ l)iHni<mds 
. . . rojHlty .... »n<le\ory niutli Kiiir ot 
8(.ot.l»n(l liaa iieon observe for iminy afrps to no a 
tyrant and a rurso tu the country,”—Toar TItro' 
SeetlanU, I7S0. 

It IS a pfty tbat Groae doen not givo tbc 
names of these kings. Malcolm 111. was asputs- 
Kiiiated in KXd by Macbeth, Willimn was taken 
prisoner by Henry 11. 'died 1214), James I. was 
ussasslnatcd in 1437. 

Oimes. Curses, like chickens, eome 
homf^ to roost. Curses fall on the head 
of the cursor, as chickens which stray 
during the d&y return to their roost at 
night. • 

Cnralng^by BelL^Bookf »iid Oandto, 

is reading the anathema m the churdli, 
then olosmg the Bible, toUmg the bell, 
and eztinguidiing all the oonaies, saying 
*^Fiat,Jiat! J)o~to (close) the B^k, 
quench the candles, ring the bell. 
Amen, amen.” 

Citnltor (Latin, elerieus de mrsti). 
Formerly a dark of the coarse; a ehan- 
cery clerk, who made out original writs 
for the beat, course, or part of tibe county 
allotted him. A Newgate eoUoitor wae 
called a cuiritor in depreciation of his 
oilice. • 

Curst enss AsMV ewrt herns. 
Axufgrj men cannot do. oil the miadiief 
they whdi. Curat mimns ” angry ** or 
” fierce,” and eurt is ** aliort,” a« curt- 
mantle, curt-hose, !rhe Latin proverb 
is, ** Dat Jkits imfni'ti' so/itua eurta 
boci.'^ 

” You are csited iilsin Kate, 

And bonm Kate, avAscqsoMlinM Kite the earSt.'* 
Blutiesspeare i TamlH(f of the tkrsw, n. V 


CnrtaiL To out short. (French, 
court tttiller, to short out, whence'the 
old French oourimlt.) 

Ourtala (The), In fortification, the 
line of rampart which joins together the 
fianks of two “ bastions ” (tf.p.y 

Curtain. To riny down the curtain. 
To bring a matter to an end. A theatri¬ 
cal term. When the act or play is over, 
the bell rings and the green curtain 
comes down. 

“A few nmro matters of rnutine will be acrom- 
pllslied, auu then tlie curtain will T>erung duwn 
OB tbe Hosslou of lSO'l."~Jfeir»paper Paragraph, 
July 37tl), IHM. 

Cnrtatii Zrfmtnre. The nagging of a 
wife after her husband is in IkhI. 'Ilie 
lectures of Mrs. Caudle in Punch are 
first-rate caricatures of these “small 
cattle.” 

” Bealdea what endlcsn brawls by wives are bred, 

The curtain lecture makes a mournful Iwd." 

tfiydaa, 

Curtul Friar, ai friar who served 
as an attendant at the gate of a monas¬ 
tery coui't. As a cut^l dog was not 
privileged to hunt or course, so a ourtal 
friar virtually meant a worldly-minded 
one. 

“ Some do call me the curtal Friar of Fountain 
Dale; others again call me in jest the Alilmt of 
Fountain AMicy : otliera stilt again call me 
simply Friar Tuck."—l/ou'ttrd PyU; The Mmtg 
Adventures ofBobin Saod, it. p. 141. 

Curtu'na. The sword of Eda'ard 
the Confessor, which, having no point, 
was the emblem of mercy, llio royal 
sword of England was so called to the 
reign of Henry HI. 

" But whou Curtana will not do the deed, 

You lay the pointless ciergy-weatHui by, 

Aad to the laws, your sword of Justice, ily.” 

Arydsn ; Uind and Panther, iwrt ii. 410-21. 

Curthoae (2 syl.). Bobert II., Due 
de Normandie (1087-1134). 

Cnrtls'e (2 syl.). The little hound 
in the tall of Meynard the Fojp, by 
Heinrich von Alkmau (1498). (High 
German, kurs; French, courts, short or 
smitil.) 

Onrtmaatle. The surname of Hanry 
U. He introduced the Anjou maatle,' 
which was shorter thou the robe worn 
by bis predecessors. (113^ HM-lKfi).) 
(&F CjJtAOAUiA.) 

Camle Chair. Properly a chariot 
•hair, au ornamental oamn-stoefi mede 
of ivory plaoed he the Bomans in a 
chariot for the chin migi^ate when he 
wmt to attend the council. As diota- 
tors, consuls, pmtors, censors, and the 
ohidP edBee occupied such a chair, they 
were teimed euruie magistrates or 
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mru*lis. Horace calls the chair eurule 
ehur (1 Epiat.^ vi. 58). 

tiursoB Street (Loudon). Named 
after the ground landlord, George 
August Curzon, third Viscount Howe. 

CoeMdaoML Uugainliness; perver¬ 
sity ; uii evil temper; malice prepense. 
Halliwell gives cuts = surly. 

“The turkey-vuck is Just as likely as not to 
tramiilu on the younv turkeys unit Hinueli them, 
or to apllt their akuils hy a savage dig of Ills 
INiwerfHl honk. Whether this i« ‘ cussed ness' 
(Hire and sliuidc . . . has not Iieon satisfactorily 
Uoteriniued.''—ihiii]/ Heica, Decemliei^mud, laS5. 

Custard. A slap on the hand with 
a ferula. The word should be cMsiid, 
unless a play is meant. (Latin, euaha, u 
club or stick.) 

Custard Coins. (See Covrim.) 

Cus'tomer. A man or acquaintance. 
A ruin customer is one bettor left alone, 
as he is likely to show fight if interfered 
with. A shop term. (ISoe Casd.) 

“ Here he many ofher old customers.'' 

Uhakeepeaie. UetMure for Ueasiwe, iv. 3, 

Custos RotuloYum [kee^r of the 
rolls). The chief civil ulHoor of a county, 

, to whoso custody are committed the 
records or rolls of the sessioiis. 

Cut. To renounce acquaintance. There 
are four sorts of cut— 

(1) The cut direct is to stoi'e an oc- 
quumtauce in the face and pretend not 
to kuow him. 

(2) The cut indinct, to look another 
way. and pretend not to see him. 

(3) The cut auldimf), to admire the top 
of some tall edifice or tlie clouds of 
heaven till tlie person cut has passed by. 

(4) The cut infernal, to stoop and 
adjust your boots till the party has gone 
post. 

There i.s a very remarkable Scripture 
illustration of the word cut, raeaiiiug to 
renounce : Jehovah took a staff and 
cut it asunder, in token that He would 
break His covenant with His people; and 
He cut another staff asunder, m token 
that He would break the brothei%<Md 
between Judah and Israel” (Zeok xi. 
7-14). 

Cut. 

Cut md com agaan. Take a out from 
the joint, and come for onotilier if you 
like. 

To cut the gromd from under we (oj* 
from under hie feet). To leave an ad- 
vn^ry no ground to stmul on, by 
disproving alibis arguments. 

tie has etU his eye-^teeth. He is wide 
awake, he is a knowing one. like Qjre- 
teeth are the canine teeth, just under 


the eyes, and the phrase means he can 
bite as well as bark. Of course, the 
playiu on the word **eye,” and those 
who Imve cut their eye-teeth are wide 
awake. 

Cut your tciadotn teeth. Wisdom teeth 
are those at the extreme end of the 
jaws, which do not moke their appear¬ 
ance till persons have come to years of 
discretion. When pei'soiis say or do 
silly*tluug8, the remark is made to them 
that “they have not yet cut their 
j^dom teeth,” or reached the,yeojrs of 
oitcrotion. ‘if’ 

'cCut the humi. Break through uu 
obstacle. The reference is to the Gor¬ 
dian knot ig.v.) shown to Alexander, 
with tlie assurance that whoever loosed 
it would bo made ruler of all Asia; 
whereupon the Macedonian cut it in two 
with his sword, and claimed to have 
fulfilled the prophecy, 

I must cut my atick — i.e. leave. The 
Irish usually cut a shillolah before they 
start ou an expedition. Tunch mves the 
following witty derivationPilgrims 
ou leaving the Holy Land used to cut a 
palm-stick, to prove that they had 
really been to the Holy Sepulchre. So 
brother Francis would say to brother 
Paul, ‘ Where is brother Benedict V ’ 

‘ Oh (says Paul), he has out his stick! ’ 
—i.c. ho is ou 1^ wav home.” 

J*U cut your emnofor pou. Toko 
your conceit down, llie allusiun is to ' 
the praotioe of cutting the combs of 

-us. * ■ 

[eHl cut up well. He i^rich, and his 
property ijwill cut into good slices. 


Cut Blpolu wttl| »Ibutor {To). To 
do something astounding hyinsigiuficant 
means; to do something more ecoeutric 
than inexpedimit. According to Dean 
Swift, to “moke pincushions of sun¬ 
beams.” The tale is that Acchis, or 
Attus Navius, a Boman augur, opposed 
the king Tarquin the Elder, who wished 
to doume the number of senators. Tai’- 
quin, in throw ridicule on the augur, 
anem^ed at his pretenrions of augury, and 
asked him if he could do what was then 
in his thoughts. VUndcuibtedly,” re¬ 
plied Navius; sn^Tarquin with a laugh, 
said, “ WW, I was thwking wheiher I 
could out trnmugh fids whetrione with a 
rasOT.” **Cttt boMdy,” cried Navius, 
and ^e whetstone was deft in two. 
This story forms tire subject of one of 
Bon GauUler's bajlsds, and Goldsmith 
refers to it in his Eett^ation; 

a 
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Cut aeltlier NallMBor Hair »t Sam. 

PctrouiuB flay^t licerv cuijmm 

imrtalmm in nave neque ungme nequo 
capilhs demmi'ey niei cum pwage veutue 
irmeitur.'' llid cuttings of the naHs 
jind hair wore votive offerings to Pro* 
HOipitie, and it would excite the jealous 
of j^optuue to make offerings to another 
in his own special kingdom. 

Cut Off with a ShlUiBg. Bisin- 
lipritcrl. Blackstone telb us that the 
Itoniana set aside those test^onts whidi ' 
1 Kissed by the natural hein unnoticed^ 
but if any legacy was left, no matter 
how Biunll, it proved the testator’s in¬ 
tention. Punish law has no such 
provision, but the notion at one time 
Iirovuiled that the name of the heir 
should appear in the will; and if ho was 
bequeathed “a diilliug,” that the tes- 
tufor had not forgotten him, but disiu- 
heritud liim intentionally. 

Cat out. Left in the lurch; Bujier- 
soded. In cards, when there are too 
many for a game (say whist), it is cus¬ 
tomary for tiio players to cut out after 
a [rubber], in order that another player 
may have tt turn. This is done by the 
players cutting the cards on the table, 
and the lowew: turii-np gives place to 
the new hand, who “ supersedes ” him, 
or takes his place. 

• V It does not refer to cutting out a 
ship frojn au enemy’s port. 

He is cut out for a suitor. His na- 
tui-al propeusiffes are suited for the 
vocation. The allusion is to cuttitag out 
cloth, etc., for specific purposes. 

Cut your Gout aooordlns to your 
Cloth. Stretch your arm ho farther 
than your sleeve will reach. 

“ Little imrks must keep near Btaorc, 

- Larger ones may venture more." 

French : “ Selon ia bourse nourris ta 
bouche.” **Sdon le pam il faut le 
couteau.” “Fou est, qui plus d^pease 
que sa rente ne vaut.’* 

Italian: ** Noi faedamo la spese se- 
condo I’entrata.” 

Latin: ** Ex qaovif figno non fit 
Mercurios.” “ Parvom peurva decent ” 
(Horace). “ Hesse tenus propria vive ” 
{Pei’siu^. Cui multaiD ^ piperis, 
etiam oleribns inunisoet.*’ “Sumptus 
•censum ne euperat” (FkutHi). ’*Si 
non possis quod volis,‘'Velis id quod 
possis.” te ^u^veris iestra” 

(Horace). * 

Cat a Doali. Hake a show; Out is 
the French couper, better seen in the 

a* 


noun coup, as a grand coup, a coup A 
tnattre Co, nuiaterly stroke), so to cut^ 
means to make a masterly coup, to do 
something to be looked at and talked 
about. Dashing means striking—i.e. 
showy, as a dashing fellow,” a ” dash¬ 
ing equipage.” To cut a dash is to 
got one’s soli looked at and talked about 
for a showy or striking appearauce. 

Cat and Dry. Already preptred. 
“He had a epoech all cut and dry.” 
The allusion is to timber cut, dry, and 
fit for use. 

of plimseH, ent Htn) dry, 

Kveniniro tliy loiigiiti Bii|i|ily." Swift. 

Cat and Ron. Bo off as quickly as 
})os8ible. A sea plirnae, moaniug cut 
your cable and run before the wind. 

Cat Away. Bo off at once. This is 
a French phrase, couper (cut away)— i.e, 
to break through the enemy’s ranks by 
cutting them down with your swords. 

Oat Capers (To), To act in au un¬ 
usual manner. 

" Tlio (luietest Mlowg aro f«>rrcrt to figlit for 
their ttnhia «k)Uictliii«>ti to out caimrs like 

the rettl."—i/C Funu; The Uotue in the Ckwroh- 
yard. p- Its. 

To cut capers (in dancing) is to spring 
upwaids, and rapidly interlace one foot 
with the other. 

Cut pour camrs ! Be off with you ! 

rtl make him cut his capers, i.e. rue 
his conduct. t 

Cat It Short. (See AvDJ,ny.) 

Cat of his Jib. The contour or ex¬ 
pression of his face. This is a sailor’s 
phrase. The cut of a jib or foresail of 
a ship indicates her character. Thus, a 
sailor says of a suspicious vessel, he 
“ does not like the cut of her jib.” 

Cut Short is to shorten. “Cut short 
all iutermission ” (Macbeth, iv. 3). To 
cut it short means to bring to an end 
what you are doing or eayii^. 

His life was cut short. He died pre¬ 
maturely. The allusion is to At'ropos, 
one of tHb three Parcee, cutting the 
thread of life spun by her sister Clo'tho. 

Cutup Roi4(h (Jb). To be disagree¬ 
able or quarrelsome about anything. 

Cathbort* St. Outkberfs beads, Jointa 
of tne articulated stems of micrinites, 
used for rosaries. St. Cijfthbort was a 
Scotch monk of the nxih cei\jttuy% and 
may be termed the St. Patrick of Qreat 
Britain. He is said to sit at night on a 
rock in Holy Island, and to use the (q>- 
posite rock as his anvil wb3e he for^ 
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the en'trochitea {en'~tro~kites). (^8ec 
Beat.) 

“ On a rock of EiinliRfarn 
CuOibcit RUM,nn(l toils to fmnio 
Tlie w)a>-l>ui'a lieiiUs (bat hear bia iiiuiie.'’ 

Heutt: Marmiun. 

St. Cuthhert's Stone. A granite rook 
in Cumberland. 

St. Cuthbert''8 Well. A spring of water 
close by St. Cuthbert’s Stone. 

Cnthbert Bede. A nom de plunw 
of the liev. Edward Bradley, author of 

I 'erdant Green. (1827-1889.), 

Cutler’s Poetry. Mere jingles or 
iliyiiioB. Knives had, at one time, a 
di.<itich insciibed on the blade by means 
of aqua fortis. 

“ 'WlioKe posy wa» 

For all lUc world like cutler's poetry 
Uiion a knife." 

niiukcspiare: Mmctiant oj renter, v. 1. 

CQtpnrse. Now called “pickpocket.” 
Till) two words are of historical value. 
When purses worw-worn suspended from 
n girdle, thieves cut the string by which 
the purse was attached; but when 
pockets Avero adopted, and purses were 
no longer hung on the girdle, the thief 
was no longer a cutpurse, but became a 
l»i(:kpockot. 

" To lm\ e an o|H<n ear, a nuick eye, and a nimble 
liaiul, iH iirccoear} fur a cul}m&ey~Shak€»i)eare; 

II niter'll Tiile, h.3. 

Cutter's Lair. Not to see a fellow 
want while we have cash in our purse. 
Cutter’s law means the law of purse- 
cutters, robbers, brigands, and highway¬ 
men. 

" [ niiitit put you in nigli with gome of \onr 
old iincle'g hroail-plonw This ig cuiter’g law ; 
wi‘ iiiiigt not gee a pvett) fellow want, if we ImAe 
ragli om'gel\eg-ifltr ll‘, Scott; Old Moiialitj/, 
elMp, jx. 

Cuttle. Captain Cuttle. An eccen¬ 
tric, kind-heai*ted sailoi, simple as a 
cliild, credulous of every tale, and geu- 
eious as the sun. He is iiivnortulisM by 
the motto selected by Hotoe and Qnei-ies, 

‘ * When found make a note of. ” (Dick¬ 
ens : Donibei/ and Son.) 

" rnfortiinately, I neglected CaplRin Cuttle'i 
Rihiee, and am now unable to And it.'—IP. H. 
H'uk: Sotra and Quei'ies. 

Cutty. Scotch for short, as a cutty 
pipe, cutty sark. (A dimlhutive of curt.) 

Cutty Pipe. A short clay pipe. 
•Scotcli, atlfy (sliort), os cutty spoons, 
rutty sark, a cutty (little g^J), et<r., a 
cutty gun (a pop-gun). 

Cutty Stool. A small stool on which 
offenders were placed in the Scot^ 
church when they wore about to receive 
a public rebuke. 


Curt, is C wt.—f.c. C. centum^ wt. 
weight, meaning hundred-weight. (See 
Dwt.* 

Cyan'oau Books (The). The Syni- 
ple'godes at the entrance of the Euxiiie 
Sea. Said to close together ivliou a A'es- 
sel attempted to soil betw'een them, and 
thus crush it to pieces. CyanSan means 
dark, and Sympleg&dCs .moans das/!ers 
together. 

“ Here are tboac hard meWg nf iiiip, of n (trenii- 
igli-blue, coloured with copper, aud beiuo called 
•the Oiancan."—O/ivitr. 

• Cy'olo. Apjeoiod or series of events 
or numbers whicli recur everlastingly in 
preciselj'' the same order. 

('yele of the moon, called “Motoii’s 
Cycle,” from Meton, who discovered it, 
is a period of nineteen years, at the 
expiration of which time the phase.s of 
the moon rejieat themselves on the same 
days as they did nineteen years pre¬ 
viously. (See Callipio Pekiop.) 

Cgch of the sun. A period of twenty- 
eight years, at the expiration of which 
time the Sunday letters recur and jjro- 
ceod in the same oider as they did 
twenty-eight years previously. In other 
words, the days of we month fall again 
on the same days of the week. 

The Flatouie cycle or great year is 
that space of time which elapses before 
all the stars and constellations return 
to any given state. Tycho Brahii cal.- 
culatod this period at '25,816 years, and 
Biccio'li at 2^SS0. • . 

Cyollo Poets. Inferior epic poets. 
On thePdeatii of Homer a host of min- 
strols caught the contagion of bis pociu.'<, 
and wrote continuations, illustrations, 
or additions thereto. These poets were 
called cyclic because they counued them¬ 
selves to the cycle of we Trojan war. 
Ilie chief were Ag'ias, Arcti'nos, Eu'ga- 
mon, Les'ches, and Stimluos. 

“ Besides the Homeric imeniB, tboGrocks of Hub 
Rife iioaflCBBod (bose of tbe imete uamed Cyrlw. hh 
the}' sang a trsditluDRl cycle of oveuts ... 
Kmhtley: Greece, i«n i, ebap. xiv. p, iiw. 

Oyolopas'tfiu. The living cyclopadi'a. 
Lougi'nus, BO called for ms extensive 
information. ^213-273.) 

Cyelo'peaii. Hugsi, massive, like the 
Cyclops of classic mythology. 

0|roI6'p«wi Mmobit. The old Pc- 

lasgie ruins of Greece, Asia Minor, and' 
Italy, such os the Gallery of 'K'ryns, the 
Gate of Lyons, the Treasury of Athens, 
and tbo Tombs of PhorO'neus (3 syl.) and 
Dan'aos.. They are said to have been 
the work qI the Cyclops. They ore huge 
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blocks fitted together without mortar, 
with marvellous uicety. • 

Cyclops. One of a group of giants 
with only one eye, and that in the 
centre of their forehead, whose business 
it was to forge iron for Yulcon. They 
were probably Folasgians, who worked 
in .c[uarTies, and atf^hed a lantern to 
their forehead to give them light under¬ 
ground. The lantern was their ontf eye 
tin biff an the full mom. (Greek, “circu- 
lar-cye.”^ (iSc-p Abimasmans.) , 

“ r. lUiled with the Bound, the tttffhtv family 

Of oiic>eye(l lirothers liaateo to tiie Bhiire, « 

Amt gnthcr round the hellowlng Poljiiheme."^ 
Addison: Milton fmiitited, 

Cyll'aroc, according to Virrf, was 
the celebrated horse of Follux (ffeor., iii. 
90), but, according to Ovid, it was Cas¬ 
tor’s steed {Met.f xiL 408). 

“ He, O (TuBtor, was a courser worthy thee . .. 

('<ml-lil:i('k his colour, hut ilko jet it Hliotie : 

Him legs and flowing tail were white alone. ’ 
Drytitn: Veld's Uelaoiorphom, xii. 

Csfinbeliiio. {iSee Imooeh, Ziheuba.) 

Cymochles. A man of prodigious 
might, In-other of Pyi-och'l5s, sou of 
Malice f Acra'tSs) and Despite, and hus- 
band or Acia'sia, the enenantress. He 
sets out to encounter Sir Guyon, but is 
ferried over the idle lake by Wanton- 
ness (PhfiB'drii^, and forgets himself; he 
is slain by King Arthur (canto viii.). 
The word means, “one who seeks glory 
hi troubles.” (Spenser: Faerie Qtieene, 
ii. ,').) ^ 

Cyinod'ooe^4 syl.). A sea nymph 
and companion of Venus, (Vwffil: 
Ocorgic, iv. 338; end again, .Jfnetd, v. 
R‘2G.) The word means “wave-receiv¬ 
ing.” • 

The Garden ^ Cymod'oee. Sark, one 
of the Channel islands. It is the title of 
tt poem by Swinburne, 1880. 

Cynsegl rca. It is said that when tire 
Persians were pushing off from shore 
after the battle of Har'athon, Cynasgl- 
ros, the brother of JEsohylos, the poet, 
seized one of thdr ships with his right 
hand, which was instantljr lopped tiS ; 
he then grasped it with ms Imt, whidi 
was cut off mso; Isstly. he seized hold 
of it with his teeth aiiff lost his head. 
(See Benbow.) 

Cy&lc. A snarling, churlish person, 
like a cynic. The Cynics were so called 
' because Autis'thenSs held his schooi^in 
the gytmiosium called Cynosar'gSs, set 
apaix for those who were not m pure 
Athenian blood. CynosorgSs means 
white doff% and was so called because a 
white dog once parried away part of a 


victim which Diome'os was offering 'tp 
Hercules. The sect was often called the 
Dog-sect; and the effigy over DiogCuSs* 
pillw was a dog, with tnis inscription; 


II 

i« 

i« 


H»y, dog, I pray, wlmt guard yuu In tliii t luiiili ?" 
A Uog.^'—“ Uia naiiie ? '•—** DIogiuOs.”—" From 
far?" 

Rino'i'S “ Wliat 1 who made a tuh liia lionu* f'' 
“ The name; now dead, auiougni the nuirn a 
Btivr." K. 0 . U. 


Cyalo Tub (The). Tho tub from 
which Diogenes lectured. Similarly wo 

S ieak of the “Porch,” that is, the 
orch Pootlle, meaning Stoic philosoiihjr; 
the “Garden,” meaning Epiourgan phi¬ 
losophy ; tlie “ Acadeny,” meaning I'la- 
touic philosophy; the “Colonnade,” 
meaning Aristotelian philosophy. 

“ [Theyjt'ijich their doctrlnen from the (lyiilc tuli." 

Milton : Comus, line 'os. 

Cjmlcs. The chief were Antis'thonOs 
of Athens (the founder), Diogfiiios, 
Onesic'ritos, Mnn'imos, Cra'tiis and his 
wife Hippar'ohia, Me4roc'lufl, Monip'pos, 
iuid Meuede'mos the madman. 


Csmoaure (3 syl.). Tho polar star; 
the oleei"ved of all obsorvcis. Greek 
for doy'’s tail, and applied to the cou- 
stellunon called Ursa Minor, As seamen 
guide their ships by the north star, and 
observe it well, the word “cynosure” 
is used for whatever attracts attention, 
as “ The cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes” (Milton's, especially for guidance 
in some doubtiul matter, as— 


“Ilichmnnd was tho cynoBuro oii wlilch all 
Northern eyea wore ttxed [In the AmerU-an warl." 
—The Ttmes. 


Csm'tblA. The moon; a surname of 
Ar'temis or Diana. The Roman Diana, 
who rspreaented the moon, was called 
Cynthia from Mount Cynthus, where she 
was bom. 


“ And friim embattled cIouiIb emerging slow, 
(’ynthla came riding on her sliver car.” 

• Umttui: Minstrel. 


Cynthia. Pope, speaking of the in¬ 
constant character of woman, ‘ ‘ matter 
too soft a lasting mark to bear,“ says— 

“Cdnie, then, the colours and thegroiihd pretstro! 

Di|> in tbaniulMiw, trick b«r oil In air ; 

Choose anrin cloud, before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, tho Cynthia of the 
mlnuut." epistlo tl. n-O). 

CypreM (ifia) is a funeral tree, and 
was di^icated by the Romaas to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never glows 
ogtffn. 

'‘r})>re»»e ffitrinnds sre of great aecniuit at 
f itneralla amoiig»t 1 lie gen tiler *#1. tnU rosemary 
and tiaycs are used hy the couniionit Imth at 
f uneralis and weddings. They are plants wliiuii 
fade nut a good wliite after they are gathered 
.. . , and intimate tiiat the rpfn«nibrahi;o of the 
meaent soieimiiiy might not dje incseuily.".- 
Coles: Introdactiun to the Mnowl^pe oJJ’Uuits, 
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Daffodil 


The magio et/pms branch. In the 
opera of iRoberto il Diav'oh, after the 
‘‘^dance of love,” hx which Hel'ena 
Reduces the duke, he removes the cypress 
branch, which has the power of impart¬ 
ing to him whatever he wishes. With 
this he enters the palace of Isabella, 
princess of Sicily, and transfixes the 
princess and her attendants in a magic 
sleep, but afterwards relenting, hebi’e^s 
the Draudi, and is dragged away by the 
guards. 

Cyprian Braas, or “res Cyjmum,” 
copper. Pliny (book xxxiv. c. u.) says, 
“ iH Cypro enim pritna ana inventio 
fmt'* 

Csrpiiote. A native of Cyprus^ the 
dialect spoken on the island; pertaming 
or speciw to Cyprus, 


D. This letter is the outline of a rude 
archway or door. It is called in Hebrew 
daleth (a door). In Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics it is a man’s hand. 


D or indicating a penny or pence, 
is the initial letter of the Latin 
u silver coin equal to 8j|d. during the 
commonwealth of Borne, but in the 
Middle Ages about equivalent to our 
penny. The word was used by the 
Komans for money in general 

D stands for 600, which is half «, a 
foiTO of m or M, which stands for mille. 


stands for 6,000. 

D.O.BL Deo OpVLmo Ma^nio. Datur 
om’nibns mori (It is allotted to all to 
die). 

D.T* A contraction of irement. 

" “ They get a loolc, after a touch of D.T., which 
luithiriK els)o that I huow of can give them."— 
Jtidimi Title, 


Da Capo or D.C. From the begin- 
uing—that is, finish with a repetition of 
the first sttain. A term m xnusie. 
{Italian.) 


Dab. Clever, skilled f as dab- 
hand at it ”; a corrupt contraction of 
the Latin adeptus (an adept). ” Dab¬ 
ster ” is another form, uipt is a related 
word- 


“ An Btnn etiipIiBg, training for the law, 

A dunce at learning, hut a dab at tn w ^arbleel” 
Afum .: Logte; or, Tkt Biter fltt. 


Dab,DlB, eto. 


Dab and David iwu 
ung the^deil o'er DalMou’s Ltnn," 


* ** Hab Dab ” means Halbert Dobstm; 
“DaiFidDin” means David Dun; and 
“Dabson’s l^n,” or'Dob’s Linn, is a 
waterfall near the head of Moffat Water. 

Doliaon nad. Dun were two Cameroniana who 
lived for Kcnrity In a cave in the ravine. Here, 
as they said, tiieo’ Salr the deriJ in the form of a 
pack of dried hides, and after flghting the “ foul 
flend" for some time, they dinged hmi into the 
waterlhll. 

Daba'lra. An idol of the savages of 
Pan’ama’, to whose honour slaves are 
burnt to death. {Ameriean mythology.) 

Dab'bat \tli» BemC\. The Boast of 
the ApooalyjiBe, which the Muhomctaus 
say will appear with Antichrist, called by 
them dag'gtal. (Kev. six. 19 ; xx, 10.) 

Dabble. Todabbh in the funds; to 
dabble in politics — i.e. to do something in 
them in a small way. (Dut(^, dahMcn^ 
our dip and tap.) 

Dab'ohloli;. The lesser grebe. Dab 
is a corruption of dap, the old participle 
of dip, and chick (any young or small 
fowL, literally the dipping or diving 
chick. 

Daotyl {WiU). The smallest of 
pedants,” {Steele: The Tatler.) 

DaotylB (The). My thio beings to 
whom is ascribed the discovery of iron. 
Their number was originally three—the 
Smelter, the Hammer, and the Anvil; 
but was afterwards mcreased to five 
males and five females, whence their 
name Dactyls or Fingers. 

Dad or Daddy. Father. The person 
who acra os lamer at a wedding; a 
stage-manager, l^e su(perintendent of 
a casual warn is termed by the inmates 
‘‘Old Daddy.” {A Night in a Work- 
hoHsOj by an Amateur Casual [/. Qreen- 

in^^ Forturm of Nigel, by Sir W. 
Scott, Steenie, Duke of Buckingham, 
coUa King James ”My dear dad and 
gossip.” (Welsh, tad; Irish, daid, 
father; Sanskrit, taia; Hindu, d<z«l<i.) 

Daddy SiMtc-lASa. A Crane-l^ ; 
somerimet applied to tihe 
linden o^ed ‘<,^iarv^tmeu.” 

DtedaliM. A Greek who formed the 
Gretea and made for himself 

wha^ by means of which he flew from 
Orate across the ArchipeVogo. He is 
said to hare mrented the saw, the axe, 
the la^ei, ete. 

tuallbdtl (Ths)t or ‘‘Lrnxt Lily,’- was 
once wfatto; but Persephdns, dau^ddser 
of DemetSr (Oeiies), delighted to waHder 




Dag 


DatiaJC 


m 


about the floweny meadows of Sicily. 
One spring-tide she tiinped ovv 
meadows, wreatlfed her h«ui wiw wild 
lilies, and, throwing herMlf onthejmM, 
fell asleep. The god of the Imemal 
B^ons, called by the Bmnans Pluto, 
fell in love with the beautifal tnadd, ana 
carried her off for his bride. His touch 
tuhied the white flowers to a ^Iden 
yellow, and some of '^em&ll iaAcngron, 
where they grew luxuriantly; and ever 
since the flower has been planted on 
graves. • TheophUus and Plmy tell u# 
that the ghosts delight 4n tibn flow^, 
called by them the A^hodel. It was 
once called the AffodiL (French, atpAo- 
iUle; Latin, aaphodilm; Oreek, aspho- 
ditoa.) 

" Flour nf dsffodi] ti a cure for inadnem.'’— 
Ued. MS. Llneobi OatMral, t. 383 . 


Dag (dap). Son of Natt or night. 
(Hirandmavtan tnythology.) 


Dagger or Xoay Cvoaa (f), used for 
reference to a note after the asterisk (*), 
is a Boman Catholio oharacter, originally 
employed in church books, prayers of 
exorcism, at benedictions, and so on, to 
remind the priest where to make the 
sign of t^e cross. This sign is smnetunes 
ciuled an obelisk—that is, '*a spit.*’ 
(Greek, oh^eloa, a spit.) 

I>aggery in the City arms of London, 
.commemorates Sir william Walworth’s 
dagger, with which he slew Wat Tyler 
in. 1361. Before this time the coj^i- 
sance of the (lity was the sword of St. 
Paul. 

■' Ura^ e Walwortli, kliisht, lord may^ tliat slew 
Uei)eili<>iis Tyler in nia alarmea t 
Tbe king, tbaefore, did give bim In lien 

(l»l), 


The dHgger to the city amea. 

vear ifttichard It 
tUhmonpcraf ffail 


Dagger Ale is the ale of liie 
LaggeVf a edebrated ordinary in 
Holbom. 


“ My lawyer's clerk I Ugbted on last nlkbt 
In Holbom, at the Dagger." 

Bm Bmaon t The Alehemiat, 1.1, 


Dagger^weite In tiae Bonae 
Cenrnnona. Edmtmd Barker during 
rite French Bevolntion, tried a bit cu 
bunkum by throwing down a dagger on 
the floor of the House, exdaiinhig as he 
did BO, f There’s Ffmieh frateWmt)^ for 

J ou I Such is the weapon whidh 
acobins would plupge into th^ heart of 
our beloved king.” l^eridaii.spoilt the 
dramatic effect, and set'the House £a a 
roar by his remark, mtlhiAetimaf X 
*see, has brought his hMft him, hbt 
where is his fork?*’' 

TasAXSE.) 


Daggera. To speak daggers^ To look 
daggers. To speak or look so os to wound 
the sensibilities. ' 

**1 will aiieak daggora to bor; but will use 
Dono.”—;9Aa«eap<ar«; JfavUct, 111. 3. 

D^gers Drawn (At). At gieat 
enmity, as if with da^rs drawn and 
ready to rush on each other. 

Daggla-tall or Draggle-talL A 

slovenly woman, the bottom of whose 
ih'ess l^ls in the dirt. Daa (Saxon) 
means loc^ ends, mire or dirt; whence 
dag~loeks, iiAa soiled locks of a sheep’s 
fleece, and dag-wool, refuse wool. (Com¬ 
pare Tag.) 

Dagabert. King Dagobert aitd Hi. 
Eloi, There is a French song very 
popular Ivith this title. St. Eloi tells 
the king his coat has a hole in it, and 
the king replies, “ C^est vrai, le tim cat 
hm ; prUe.le tnoi.** ^ext the saint com- 

J loins of the king’s stockings, and 
lagobert makes thewune answer. 1'hen 
of his wig and cloak, to which the samo 
answer is returned. After seventeen 
complaints St. Eloi said, ”My king, 
deoto is at hand, and it is time to con¬ 
fess,” when the king replied, “Wliy 
can’t you confess, and (lie instead of 
me?” 


Da'gOB (Hebrew, dM On, the flsh 
On). The idol of the l^ilistines ; half 
woman and hall firii. (See Ateroata.) 

" Pagon bis name j aea-nHmatcr, upward man 
And downward tleh ; yet but bis tcmido higli 
Rear'd m Azotus, dreaded tbmugb iho cnaHi 
Of Palestine, in Oath and As'caluu, 

And Acoarun and Gaza's frontier bounds." 

iiiUon: Paradne Lost, bmik I. AOS. 

Iteg'oaat (i$tr). In the romance La 
Moif d*Arthurs he is called the fwloi 
King Arthur, and was knighted by tho 
king himself. 

" I remember at Mile-End Green, wben 1 lay at 
Clement's Inn, 1 was then HIr Pagonei. In Aribur’s 
Btaow."—9 IfcMp IV., lii. 3. (Justice Hballuw). 

” ^’Dsgemet” is tho pen-name of 
Mr. G. iCSims. 


Dafiter'raatype (4 syl.). A photo- 
gr^ihio process. So pax^ from M. 
!lhi^er% who greatly improved it in 
1839. (iSfed TAiBortPB.) 

XMt'gim. A god worshipped in Pegn. 
When Klak'iak destroyed the world, 
Hagan zeconstracted it. (Indian mytho- 

Pnlmki The Satoa of Peraia. Ac- 
cordms ^ Forsifm xnyftology, the ages 

Iha world are dividea into periods of 
1,000 lean. When the cgrcle of “ chil- 
iamna” (l,000>year jporlods) is complete, 
the reign ot OrmnriTwill be^n, and men 
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will be all good and all happy; but this 
event will be preceded by the loosing of 
Duhak, who will br6ak his chain and 
full upon the world, and bring on man 
the most dreadful calamities. Two 
prophets will appear to cheer the 
oppressed, and announce the advent of 
Ormuzd. 

Dahlia. A flower. So called from 
Andrew Dahl, the Swedish botanist. 

Dahomey is not derived from Daho. 
tlie founder of the palace so tailed, but 
is a corruption of Bauh-homen, ^'Daub’s 
Belly.” The story is as follows; Ardrah 
divided his kingdom at death between 
his three sous, and Daho, one of the 
sons, received the northern portion. 
Being an enterprising and ambitious 
man, he coveted the country of his 
neiglibour Dauh, King of Gedavin, and 
first applied to him for a plot of land to 
build a house on. This roing granted, 
Daho made othef requests in quick 
Ruccessiuu, and Danh’s patience being 
exhausted, he exclaimed, “ Must 1 open 
my belly for you to build on?” On 
hearing this, Daho declared himself in¬ 
sulted, made war on Dnnh, and slow him. 
Ho then built his palace where Dauh 
fell, and called it Danh-homen. {Xinc^ 
icenth Ceiiturtj, October, 1890, pp. (M)3-6.) 

Da'i'both (3 syl.V A Japanese idol of 
colossal size. Each of her nands is full 
of hands. {Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'koku (4 syl.). The invoked 
specially by the artisans of Japan. He 
sits on a ball of rice, holding a hammer 
in his hand, with which he beats a sack; 
and every time he does so the sack be¬ 
comes full of silve^ rice, cloth, and other 
useful articles. {Japanese mythology.) 

Daii'rl (3 syl.). The royal residence 
in Japan; the court of the Aikado, used 
by metonomy for the sovereign or chief 
pontiff himself. 

Dairy. A corrupt form of “dey-ery,” 
Middle English aeierie and deyyerye^ 
from deye, a dairymaid. * 

•'Tbe rtoy or liirni-wonian entered with her 
Sitrhi'i's, to dell\er the milk tuf the funily."— 
Seott: Futr Maid ofPirUi, chap, xxxii. 

Da*^ The raised floor at the head 
of a dining-room, designed for guests nf 
distinotion (French, dais, a canopy). Bo 
called because it used to be decorated 
with a canopy. The proverb ” Sous le 
dais ” moans “in themi^of grandeur.” 

Datalea. Slang for l^ts. Explained 
vndn' C^urvT. 


Dal'ay. Ophelia gives tlie oueen a 
daisy _to ugnify “tlmt her light and 
fickle love ought not to expect constancy 
in her husband.” So the daisy is ex¬ 
plained by Greene to mean a Quip for 
«u upstart courtier, (Anglo-Saxon dmges 
eOm, day’s eye.) 

The word is Day’s and the flower 
is so called because it closes its pinky 
lashps and goes to sleep when the sun 
sets, but in the morning it expands its 
petals to the light. {See Violbt.) 

* “ Thai well by reason men calle it ilinlo,' 

The daieio, or else the eio of the diiie." 

*• Chaiirer, 

Daiay {Solomon). Parish clerk of 
Chigwcll. He hod little, round, black, 
shiny eyes like beads; wore rusty black 
hi'eeches, a rusty black coat, and'a long- 
flapped waistcoat with queer little 
buttons. Solomon Daisy, with Phil 
Parkes, the ranger of Ejiping Forest, 
Tom Cobb, the miandler and post-office 
keeper, and John Willet, mine host, 
formed a quadrilateral or village club, 
which used to meet night after night at 
the May^le, on the borders of the 
forest. Daisy’s famous tale was tho 
murder of Mr. Bonhen Haredalo, and the 
conviction that the murderer would he 
found out on the 19th of March, the 
utmiversary of the murder.' {iJtckens: 
Barnaby Kudge, chap, i., etc.) 

Dalsy-ontter {A). Hi cricket, a ball 
that is bowled all along the ground. 

Daisy-roots, like dwarf-elder berries, 
are said to stunt the growth ; hence tho 
fairy Milkoh fed her royal foster-child 
on this food, that his standard might not 
exceed that of a pigmy. Tins super¬ 
stition arose from the notion that every¬ 
thing had the property of bestowii^ its 
own speciality on owers. {See Febn 
Sbed.) 

" RheroblHHl dwarf-elders of their fragrant fruit, 

And fed bim early with tbe daisy rout, 

Whence through bis reins the powerful juices 
ran, 

And formed the lieauteons miniature of man. 

Tickeli s Kensington &<irden«. 

Dtfla'l-IiMlUi [grmd latna]. Chief of 
the twoTartorpneats—asort of incarnate 
deity. The other lama is called tho 
“ Tesho-Uwna.”" ^ 

Dal'dali. Mahomet’s fkTonrite white 
mule. 

Dalcar'iko {Lord). A heariless profli¬ 
gate in Scott’s fortunes of Nigel. 

Dslcetty (Jhigald). Jeffrw calls 
him “ a pompovma of Captain Fluollc&u 
and Bobi'adil,” but this is scaroely just. 
Without doubt, he has all the peoantiy 
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and concciit of the former, and all the 
vulgar assurance of the latter« but, 
unlike Bobodil, he is a man of real 
courage, aud wholly trastwortliy to those 
who pay him for the service of his sword, 
which, like a thrifty mercenary, he lets 
out to the highest bidder. (Seott: Legml 
of Montrose.) 

“N»*itlipr fit'JjllIrr, Strada, Thuanus, Monroe, 
iKir DiiKsild IMtsetty inakea any nientiou 
Carl]/le. 

DoUcey (Kinff of). A kind of 
“Mayor* of Garmt*’ (y.v.) at ^Kings¬ 
town, in Irelaud. A full aescnptioiMS 
given of this mock mayor, etc., in a 
hook eiititlcMl Ireland Ninety Ifor* Ago. 

Dalle (French), ecu de six francs (os.). 
Money generally. 

" Qiiiiiiii(|iiP mrloi'dit deiiaix .... pnyeroU. & 
1.1 ipiiiiiHtMip i‘riiioii cortaino t{iiantiU< do daloa, 
I'Diti I i-iitroteiiPmoni. des ducteura.” — Stttyre 
Mriiippei:. 181M, p. 1U3. 

Dalmat'ioa or Dahnat'ic. A robe, 
n]ton in front, reaching to the knees; 
worn at one time by deacons over the 
alb or stoley when the Eucharist was ad* 
iniiiistored. It is in iiniiatiou of tire 
regal vest of Dalma'tia, and was im- 
pen'tod into Borne by the Emperor 
Coni'modus. A similar robe was worn 
l>y kings, in the Middle Ages, at corona¬ 
tions and other great solemnities, to 
^ remind them of their duty of bountiful- 
' ness to the poor. The right sleeve was 
plain*and full, but the loft was fringed 
un'd t(us.sene(^ Deacons hod broader 
sleeves than sub-deocous, to indicate 
tlieir duty to larger generosi^; for a 
similar reason the slaves of a bishop 
are larger than tho^ of a priest. The 
two stripes before and behind were to 
show that the wearer should exorcise his 
choi'ity to all. 

Dam. An aucieut Indian copper coin, 
of which 1,6()0 went to a rupee. Hence 
BJruy compare the expression “Not 
worth a damn,** though wrongly, with 
*‘uot worth a farthing,” “ not worth a 
sou.” [TwopawNr Oxiur.] 

Damage. Whafs the damage ? What 
have I to pay? how much is the bfllP 
The allusion is to the law assessii^ 
damages in remuneration to the plaintiff. 

Dam'aak Linen. So called from 
Damascus, where it was originally manu¬ 
factured. 

Damaakeen^lngi Pirodnring 'upon 
' steel a bliii»4inge and omamentid ffgures, 
sometimes inmid with goM and nlver, 
as in Damascus blades; lo <»Jled fSroni 


Damascus, which was celebrated in the 
Middle Ages for this doss of ornamental 
art. • 

Dambe'a or ffemWa. A lake in 
Go jam, Abyssinia;, the soui'oe of the 
JHae Nile. Ciuitoin Speke tiiiced the 
White Nile to Lake Victoria N’yansn,, 
which, no doubt, is fed by the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

“ Ho [the Nile] thru’ the Inchl lake 
Of fair Daiulica rollo Iiih lutuiit Htreiitii." 

ThomtoH.; Summer, HOTS. 

Dame* dn Lao. A fay, named 
Vivionuc, who plunged with the infant 
Lancelot into a lake. Tliis lake was a 
kind of mirage, concealing the demosacs 
of tlie lady *'en la marcke de la petite 
Bretaigne.*' {See Vivieknk.) 

" En CO lloii. . . Rvolt la ilame moult <1 p licIleB 
inaiHotm ut moult ricriiefl; et an plain dessoui.s 
ellu avoit line gen to putilo rl\ liru.” 

Dnmiena* Bed ef SteeL B. F. 

Damiens, in 17o7, attempted the life of 
Louis XV. He wa^taken to the Con- 
ciergerie; an iron bod, which likewise 
served as a chair, was prepared for him, 
and to this he was fastened with chainB. 
He was then tortured, and ultimately 
tom to pieces by wild horses. {Smollef: 
History of England^ v. 12, p, 39.) 

“ Tlio uplifted axe, the aguniolng wheel, 
l.uke'H Iron crown, and Danilens' hed of steel." 

(jiiliUmith t The Travelltr UTOtO. 

Damn with Faint Praiae. To 

praise witli such a voice and in such 
measured terms os to show plainly secret 
disapproval. 

" Damn with Cilnt praise,assent with civil leer. 
Aud, without sneering, teach the rest to snocr.’’ 

J*ope: JB/flstle to Arhuttfunt. 

Dam'oolea* Sword. Evil foreboded 
or dreaded. Dom'oclSs, the sycophant 
of Dionysius the elder, of Syracuse, was 
invited by the tyrant to try the felicity 
he BO much envied. Accordingly ho 
was set down to a sumptuous banauet, 
but overhead was a sword suspended, by 
a hair. Damocles was afraid to stir, 
and the banquet was a tantaliring tor¬ 
ment to him. {Cicero.) 

"Thes% fears hang like Ihunocles’ sword over 
every feast, and make enjoyment ImpossiMe." 
—ChamberetOjielopadia. 

Dn'moit liril Mnoldo^ra. Two lovers 
in Thomson's Summer. One day Damon 
caught Muridota bathing, and nis deli- 
. so won upon hex that she promised 
be his bride. 

Da.'inuii and Pjrtli'lMk luseparablo 
friends. They were two Syraou'sian 
youths. Damon, being condemned to 
death Dionysius the tyrant, obtained 
leave to go home to arirange his affairs 
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if Pythias became his security. Damon 
being delayed, Pythias was led to exe¬ 
cution, but his fnend anived in time to 
save him. Dionysius was so struck with 
this honourable friendship that he par- 
' doned both of them. 

Damper (-4). A snap before dinner, 
which damps or takes off the edge of 
appetite. “ That’s a damper ” also 
moons a wet-blanket influence, a rebuff 
which damps or cools one’s courage. 

Also a large thin cake of flour and 
water baked in hot ashes. The mute 
of a stringed instrument to deaden the 
sound is also called a “ damper.” 

Dam sel. (Stv DoifiSGum) 

Dam'eon. A corruption of Damos- 
ctine, a fruit from Damascus. 

Dam'yoB (3 syl.). A “ silke squyer,” 
whose illicit love was accepted by !Mny, 
the youthful bride of January, a Lom¬ 
bard knight, sixty y/ ars old. {(Jhmtctr: 
The Marehatindes Tah\) 

Dan. A title of honour, common wdth 
the old poets, as Dan Phmbus, Dan 
4 Cupid, Dan Neptune, Dan Chaucer, etc. 
(Spanish, don.) 

“ Dan rii.aurcr, well of KhkIisU niidofileil, 

On Kitiiio'Ht'tci'iuil liendroll worthy to ln' flleil." 

Stiiniiicr; Fcterie QiufTw, hook iv. riinto ii. 3.’. 

From Dan to Drer'nhvha. From one 
end of the kingdom to the other; all 
over the world; everywhere. The 
phrase is Scriptural. Dan being the most 
nnrthen) and Beersheba the most south¬ 
ern city of the Holy Land, We have a 
similar cumressioii, ” From John o’ 
Groats to the Land’s End.” 

Dan Tnoker. Ont o’ de ira>/, old 
Dan Tttcker. The first Governor of Ber- 
mu'da was Mr. Moore, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Captain Daniel Tucker. Those 
islands were colonised from '\ijrgiuia. 

Dan'aoe (3 syl.). A coin placed by 
the Greeks in the mouth of the dead to 
my their pastsago across the ferry of the 
Lower World, 

Dan'ao. An Argire princess*^ whom 
Zeus (Jupiter) seduced under the form 
of a shower of goldj while she was con¬ 
fined in an inaccessible tower. She thus 
became the mother of PeiseuB (2 syl.). 

Dmia'ldlei (4 syl.). Daughters of 
Dan'oos (King of Ai-gos). They were 
fifty in nuiul^r, and married the fifty 
sons of ilSgyptos. They all hut one 
murdered their husbands on their wed- 
^iig-night, and were punished in the 
infomal regions by having drair 


water everlastingly in sieves from a deep 
well. ^ 

Tltis is an allegory. The followers of 
Dan'aos taught the Argives to dig wells, 
and irrigate their fields in the Eg}'ptinn 
manner. As tlie soil of Argos was very 
dry and porous, it was like a sieve. 

The names of the fifty Donaidcs and 
their respective husbands are as follow.^: 


iettca .. 
Adittuta.. 
Adyta .. 
Asa'tO .. 
Ainymon'S 
Aiuixtl/Ja 
Aiitod'ica 
Aetnr'ia.. 
Autlio'Iea 
Auiora'ata 
Aiitou'oC 
Bry'ceiv .. 
Callid'ice 
Dele'no .. 
OtiryBii)'] C 
Olir) HDl.llVUlIH 
Cleodu'ra 
rieoi^at'ni 
Cli'd 

Cntomp'ilia 
Darno'uS 
DiuMP’I'd 
Klactra 
Kr'atn .. 
Kiipbe'iio 
ICiiryil'ifS 
Btip'iiC ■■ 
(Daiica ■. 
Dbuicip'iia 
Dorga .. 
DorK'oplian 
Hel'clta .. 
Hippodaini'a 
nippod'icH 
Hippomctlii'FS 
Hyperlp'iia 
HynennncA'ira 
lidiiiuedu'im 
MiieHCm 
Ocyii'etS 
o.'S.e .. 
PImrtC .. 
rilar'lb .. 
Pire'aC .. 
I’fMlar'ca 
Uhflda .. 
Hbo'dia .. 
Bchen'cla 
Hrygna ■> 
Tbca'uo.. 
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i)f Per'iphns. 
Dafiili'r()ii. 
MeiiaI'pS.4. 
Lycem. 
Kncpl'iidiys. 
Airbcla'oH, 
Clytoa. 
(Uta^tus. 
OiaiouH. 
Arcblie'los. 
Euryl'oeluin, 
Obtuon'idB. 
I'atidi'oii. 

Hyxu'iiiog 

I'lirysip'iKiB, 

Ab'teriB. 

Ijixna. 

Agf/nor. 

ABWT'iiVK. 

Anttpaiih'dB. 

Atnyu'tor. 

.Egyptnu. 

rcriB'thcnSH 

nro'iiiioB. 

Hypei-'bma, 

liryas. 

liiihroB. 

A IciB. 

Pot'amon. 

Hyppotb'dOki. 

Pro'toua 

('aBBos. 

iBter. 

IdniM. 

Ak'ine'unn. 

Hiiiiiiinorih'ISi 

LyncouB.* 

Kufbc'nor. 

Egi'oB, 

liitniiKiB. 

Ai'Qfi'loB 

Kuryd'ainiiB. 

Idmun. 

Affaiaole'tnoR. 

(K'lieuB. 



StUeh'eloB 

Polyc'lnr. 

PbaatLSt. 


V I^ceus (2 syl.), the one saved by 
his wife, is marked with an asterisk (*). 


Daa'itM. According to the Roman de 
Rose. Denmark moans the country of 
DanV)S, who settled here with a colony 
after the siege of Troy, os Bratus is suid 
by the same sort of name-l^nd to 
have settled in Britain. Saxo-(ferraan'- 
icus, with eraal ahsordity, makes Dan, 
the son of Humble, the first king, tu 
account for the name of the country. 

Daaitw. The Danube (German). 

' “ To l.«B8 

Rhone ar the Danaw.” 

irtiton;; Pwradiw Lott, book 1.313. 

DanoUk Die %Aairii danza was a 
grave ii^4l|plbBl(y eourt dance. Those 
of tim eevimtieenui century were called 
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the Turdion, Pabi^na, Madama Orleam^ 
Piedelgiba’o, El Eey Don Alonzo, md El 
Cabalie'ro. Most of the namoe are taken 
from the bollad-inusio to which they 
were danced. 

The light dances were called Bayle 

(q.v.). 

Daaoe {Pgtrhie), (^See FYnsmc). 

St. ritm'a Eatice. (See Virus). , 


RuBBian: the cobmic. 

Scotrti: the reel. 

fil'anlah : the Mt'ro aitd fundanoo.' 

V When Handel was atiked to point 
out the i)eouliar taste of the different 
uationsof Europe in dancing, he ascribed 
tlio minuet to the Eronch, tlie nar'aftand 
to the Spaniard, the anettn to the Italian, 
and the hornpipe and the morria-dfinre 
to the English. 


Daaoo of Death. A series of wood- 
cuts, said to be by Hans Holbein (1538). 
representing Death dancing ^'af^r all 
sorts of persons, beginning witli Adam 
and Eve. He is bende the judge on his 
bench, the priest in the puljiit, the nnn 
in her cell, the doctor in his study, the 
biido and the beggar, the king and the 
infant; but is “ swallowed up at 
last." 

This is often called the Dance Maca'bre, 
from u German who wrote verses on the 
subject. 

On the north side of Old St. Paul’s 
was a cloister, on the walla of which was 
painted, at the cost of John Carpenter, 
town clerk of Loudon (15th century), a 
“ Dance of Death,” or “Death leading 
all the estate, with speeches of Death, 
and answers, by John Lydgate” (Sfoir). 
The Death-Dance in the Dominican 
Convent of Basle was retouched by 
Holbein. 


• H Phbasks. 


I HI lead you a pretty dance, i.e. I’ll 
bother or put you to trouble. The 
French say, j)onnei' le bal d qnelquun. 
The reference is to the cossplicated 
dances of former times, when all followed 
the leader. • 

To dance attendance. To wait obse¬ 
quiously, to be at the beck and call of 
another. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of weddings, where the bride on 
the wedding-night had to dance with 
every guest, and play the amiable, 
though greatly annoyed. 

“ Then iinist the poore hryCe fcepe foole with a 
lUuncer, and rotnoe none, how Bcabbed, fotile, 
<lr<mckeii, rude, and Bhanieletw luever he he."— 
Ckristm; State of Matriwony, 1643. 

“ I bad thought 

They had imrted so murh houest^ anons them 
(A t leaBt, mmd manuen) as Apt thus to suffer 
A man bis place, and so Mar our favour. 

To dance attendance on thelv lonubiw ptea- 
surea." Shakeepearet Vnerv Yfff., r, a. 

I'o dance upon nothing. To be haiiged. 


Danoea {National Dances): 

Bohemian t the re<U/ie«, ... 

Eugllsh I the hornpipe and , 

yrenebj^me^^twtenss teonatrjr donee/, eoHOlmt,' 

Neapolitan: the tarun'telta, ‘ 

PolMh.: the fluiziirho and Jmitoiiteek. 


Daaoaa (Eeligious Dances): 

Antronomitqi dances, invented by the Ei^yptianB, 
deshtned Tlihe onr orreries) to repreticut the 
movenirnta of tlie iieaveiily liodleK. 

The Baechtc dances were of three HortR: itnivo 
Cliknoiir lulnitet), iray (like our pnvotte), and 
mixed (like our ininiiet and mvotte combined). 
'Jhe dance OhanipHre, inveuteit liy Pan, quirk and 
lively. The dancers (in the oieu nit) wine 
wreaths of uak and mrlandii of flowers. 

Cliildrm'e (lances, \n bucedeiuimia, iu honour of 
Uinnu. The childi'en were nude; and their 
iiiov cmeiits were srnve, iiiiidest, and gmceful. 
CorybanUo dances. In lionour of Bacchus, 
acoonipanied with timbrels, lites, flutes, aud a 
tiiniuUuouH noise produced by the clashing of 
swords and spears against tyrazen bucklers. 
Funereal dances. In Atheos, slow, Boletun daneea 
in which the priests took part. The pertormers 
wore long white rolios, aud cnnieil cyjiress 
Blips in their liauds. 

Bymenial dawes Wore lively and jnynns. The 
dancers being crowned wiiii tliiA'ers. 

0/ the LiipUhte, invented by PirlthUiis. Theso 
were exhihiiod after some lamniiB victory, and ' 
wero ilosigned to iinitntu the combats of tho 
Centaurs ami Laplilia'. TJieso dances were 
bill h difflciilt and dangerous. 

Jdau-diiy dances at. Rome. At ilaybreak lads and 
lasses went out to gatliur " May '* and ntlicr 
fliiM'ers for themselves and tlieir ciders; and 
tho day was spent in dances and fcsilvitles. 
itiUtary dances. The oldest of alt dances, exe¬ 
cuted with swords, jiivnliiiB, and bucklers. 
Said to ho invented by Minenato celulmao the 
\ ictory of the gods over the Titans. 

Ifnytial dances. A Roman iwntoniimic perfor- 
nianco rnseinbllng the dniicoe of our harlequin 
and coliimbme. 

Sacred dances ismang the Jews). David danced 
in certain roligious procesflions i 2 Ham. \i. 14). 
The iH>sn)e sung and danced before the rrolden 
calf (Bxud.xxxil. IP). Amlin the book of Psalins 
(cl. 4) we read, “ 1.61 (tho people) praise [tlie 
Lord] with timbrel and dance. Miriam, fho 
sister of Moses, after the iiassagn of tho Red 
Hea, was followed Uy ail the women with 
tlmbrelB and dances (Rxod. x v. ao). 

Sulie dances, iiiBlUntcil by Niinta poiiipUina in 
honour of Mars. They wcreexeciiteil hy twelv a 
Klests BOleited from tin* Idgliest of the 
nobility, and the dances were verfortned in the 
temple while sacriflces were being made and 
hymns sung to the god. 

V The Daudug Derviahea celebrate 
their religious rites with dances, wliich 
consist ewiefly of spinning round and 
round a little allotted space, not in 
couples, but eafdi one alone. 

In andenf times the Gauls, the 
Germans, the Spaniards, and Gie English 
top had their sacred dances. In fact, 
t8 all religious ceremonies the dance 
was an essential part of diviim worship. 
In India dancing is a off religious 
Worsh^ in which the priests join. 

« See Dansb. 

SaUolne^wAter (Tbe), which bcau- 
tifl^ ladies, makes then\ young again, 
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ami eiiritihes them. It foil in a casoade 
in the Burning Forest, and could only 
he reached by an und'erground passa^. 
Prince Cliery fetched a bottle of uiis 
».;*ter for his boloved Fair-star, but was 
aided by u dove. {Fain/ Taku, by the 
Comtosse d’Auluoy.) (AVc Yellow 
Wateb.) 

Dondell'on. A flower. Tlw word is 
n corruption of the French i/fi hm 
(lion’s tooth). Also called Leon'todmi 
(lioii'tooth, (Jreok), from a ♦supposed 
resemblance between its leaves and the 
teeth of lions. 

Dander. Is your dander up or riz ? 
Is your angry passion up ? This is 
genemlly considered to be an American¬ 
ism ; but Hullivvcll mves, in his Archaic 
Dictionary, both dander (anger) and 
dandy (distracted), the former common 
to several counties, and the latter iiccu- 
llar to Somersetshire-, 

Dandle Dinmont. A jovial, true¬ 
hearted store-farmer, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ouy Mamtermg. Also a hardy 
hairy short-legged terrier. 

“ Krirtii tins tidff (Icm-pndeil ])a\ kImoii of Hynd- 
Icf’H linrd, tlie nriK-iual Uaiidie-Ummonl."—' 
pujtni : Out IJoi/K, p. Joi. 

- Dandln (French). A nmny, a snob. 
From Moliiro’s comedy of Ocorye Dan- 
din. (See Ganmn.) 

Dandln {Gecrge). A French cit, who 
ninnies a sprig of nobility, and lives 
with his wife^s parents. Madame appeals 
on all occasions to her father and mother, 
who, of course, take her part against her 
husband. Poor Gooi’go is in a sad plight, 
and is for ever lamenting lii.s fate with 
the ex 2 ire 88 ion, Vous Tarez roidu, George 
Dandm (’Tis your own fault, George 
Gandhi). George Dundin stands for 
anyone who marries above* his sphere, 
and is jicoked by his wife and mother- 
in-lnw. The Avord -means ‘‘ a ninny.” 
(J/o/tcrc’A‘ comedy so called.) 

J^errin Dandin. A sort of Lynch 
judge in Kahelais, who seatedthimself 
on the trunk of the first tree he came to, 
and there decided the causes submitted 
to him. • 

Dan'dlprat or Dandi^rat, according 
to Camden, is a small com issued in the 
reign of Henry VII. Applied to a litue 
follow, it is about equal to our modem 
expression, a Uttlc ‘ ‘ twopenny-lia’penny’ ’ 
follow. 

Dando (..1). One who frequeoits 
hotels, eating-houaes, M >d other sudi 


places, satisfies his appetite, and decamps 
without payment. 

Damdy. A ccacomb; a fop. The 
feminine of dandy ” is either dandilly 
or daudixett. Emu says the word was 
first used in IRIB, but examples of the 
word occur at least one hundred years 
before that date. (French, dandin,'a, 
ninny, a vatu, conceited fellow.) 

Daady-borse. (&V-c Velocip£I)b.) 

• Dandyism. The manners, etc., of a 
dandy; like a dandy. 

Dane’s Skin (A). A freckled skin. 
Bed hair and a freckled skin are the 
traditional characteristics of Duuisli 
blood. 

Dangle. A theatrical amateur in 
Sheridan’s Untie. It was designed for 
Thomas Vaughan, a playwright, 

Daniel lAmbert w’eighcd 739 Ihs. 
Ill 1841 eleven young men stood .w'ithiii 
his waistcoat buttoned. (1770-1809.) 

Donlem. Lending money on usury. 
(Greek, danetsma, a loan.) 

Daa'nebrog orDanehrog. Tlie old 
flag of Denmark. TLc tradition is that 
Waldeinar II. of Denmark saw in the 
heavens a fiery cross which betokened 
his victory over the Estho'nians (1219). _ 
This story is very similar to that of 
Constantino (q.v.), and of St, Andrew’s 
Cross, (Sec Axnmsw, St.\ 

The order of Danebrog. ^le second of 
the Daufkli orders. Brog means ‘ ‘ cloth ’ ’ 
or banner. 

« 

Daa'nocks. Hedging - gloves. A 
coiTuption of Toumay, where they were 
originally manufactured. 

Danse. La danse eomnience Id-bas, 
fighting has broken out yonder. 

“ Mini Cauoml, tliere is (rrest news s Tm gams 
commence li-baa.''~OHida ; Vnder Two Ftuge, cliap. 

XXV. 

A la danse. On the march. 

“ Tbo regiment was ordcrert ont ft la gotige 
There was fresh war m the interior."—Owido; 
Under Two Flags, chap, xx v. (See Dasck.) 

Dana'liear. A Heme.. Denmark u^d 
to be called Danske. ■ Hence Polo'nius 
says to Heynaldo, ** Inquire me first 
what Danskers are in Pans.” (Hamlet, 
ii. 1.) , 

jMtA Ba’ktrl'oe — i.e. Beatrice 
Portina'ri, who was only eight yeare old 
when the poet first saw her. His abiding* 
love for har was chaste as snow ana 
pure 08 it was tender. Beatrice matxied 
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a nobleman named Simo'ne de Baxdi, 
and died young, in 1290. Dante umrried 
(lemma, of the powerful house oi Do- 
iia’ti. In the iHvi'na Cotmnefdia the 
l)oet it) conducted first by Virgil (who 
represents human reason) through hell 
and purgatory; thon by (he spirit of 
Bo'atri'ce (who represents the wisdom 
of‘faith); and finally by St. Bernard 
(who represents the wisdom froip on 
high). 

Dantea'que (2 syl.). Dante-liko—^ 
thiit is, a minute life-like representa¬ 
tion of till! infernal horrors, whetbar 
by words, as in the poet, or in visible 
fomi, as in DurtJ’s illustrations of the 

Daphna'ida. An elegy on Douglas 
Ilow’nrd, daughter and heiress of Lord 
Howard. 1591.) 

Daphne. Daugliter of a river-god, 
loved by Apollo. She fled from the 
anjornns god, and escajied by being 
clmiiged into a laurel, thenceforth the 
favourite tree of the sim-god. 

‘ Xin , laily. sit. If I lull wa\t* this witni], 

Yiiiir iivi \CN iit'e nil cliiitii'd up In iiInlmMicr, 
And .Mill H Ntatiio, <ir, iiA nniihiii' U'lin, 
Jtiiiit-iiound, that (led Aindiii." 

MtUmi; t’oiHTW, « 7 K-(lMl. 

Daph'nlB. A Sicilian shepherd who 
invented pastoral poetry. 

Iht^h'uia. The lover of Chloe in the 
•exquisite Gitick pastoral romance of 
Longos, in the fourth century. Daphnis 
wae the model of Allan Ilarnsay^s Umtle 
fihfpherd, and tho talc is the basis of 
St. I’ierre’s l^aul and Virginia. ^ 

Dapper. A little, nimbin, spruce 
young clerk in Ben fionson’s -Aklmnut. 

Dap’plo. The name of Sancho Panza's 
donkey in Cervantes’ romance of l)m 
Quixote. Bailey derives dapple from 
the Teutonic dapper (streaked or spotted 
like a pippin). A dapple-arey horse 
is one of a light shaaed with a 
deeper hue; a dap]fle~hay is a light bay 
spotted with bay of a deeper colour. 
(Icelandic, depitl^ a spot.) 

DaVtoles (2 syl.). Handcuffs. This 
is derived from “ Darb¥ and Joan,” be¬ 
cause originally two* prisoners were 
linked together as Darby and Joan. 

“ Mark }c! Jem Clink will fetch von the dar- 
hit's.”—Wr If. Scott! Pern’ll 0 /tiff Peak, 

V Johnny Darbies, policemen, is a 
prversion of the Preneb gensdameky 
m conjunction with tiie abdve, 

• Dar1i7.4iiid Joaau A loving, old- 
fashioned, virtuous couple. > The names 
belong to a ballad wntteu ^ Hemy 


Woodfoll. and the characters are those 
of Jolm Darby, of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730, aud his wife, “ As ohosto 
as a picture cut in alabuster. You 
might sooner move a Scythinu rock 
than shoot fire into her bosom. ’ ’ Wood- 
full served bis upprenticesliiii to John 
Darby. 

“ Ferhnim Bome day or other we may lie Darby 
and Juan, —hol'd tiyium. 

V The French equivalent is C'est St. 
Jtwh et sop chien. 

Dar'birttes (3 syl.). The Plymouth 
Brethren are so called on tho Continent 
from Mr. Darby, a barrister, W’ho aban¬ 
doned himself to the work, and was fur 
years the “ organ ” of the sect. 

Darioa (or) Stale'res' Dart'd. Cele¬ 
brated Persian coins. So called from 
Dari'us. They bear on one side tho hcod 
of the king, and on tho other a chariot 
drawn by mules. 'J^eir value is about 
twenty-five shillings. 

Dariolet, Darloletto (French). An 
intriguant, a confidant, a go-between, a 

I iniuter. Originally a dario/c meant a 
if tie sweetmeat or cake rayed with little 
•bands of paste. 

“ Darinlelte, emuliiyu coinine iin dOB nnmhreiix 
Bj noiiy iiioB dc Mjul/rtitfc, A eii d'Hluird In iniBSiun 
)Nii'tu-tiliCre (le dc-Hifiiier los BuivaiitcH de ruiniin.” 
—Knlanil de Vtlluvc4‘aux. 

” Mdllc. Vliry, cunlldente de Mdllr. de OuiiM*, 
f'tall In (tnriolotU)."—Tui/amant, voi. 1. p. Uifi. 

Dorl'us. A classic way of spoiling 
Daravceeh (king), a Pondan title of 
royalty. Gushtasp or Kishtasp ossumed 
the title of darawesh on ascending the 
throne^,and is the person geuerully 
called Darius the Great. 

Darim. Seven princes of Persia 
agreed that ho should be king whose 
horse neighed first; an the norso of 
Darius was the first to neigh, Darius 
was proclaiAod king. 

Dari'tis, conquertm by Alexander, was 
Dara, suniomed kuchek (the younger). 
When Alexander succeeded to the (Airono, 
Dora sent to him for the tribute of golden 
eggs, but the Macedonian returned for 
answer, “ The bird which laid th<>'m is 
flown to the other world, where Duu 
must seek tlfem.” The Persian king 
thmi sent him a bat and ball, in ridicule 
of his youth; but Alexander told the 
nmssengers, with the bat he would heat 
the ball of power from their master’s 
hand. Lastly, Dora sent him a bitter 
melon, as emblem of the grief in store 
for him; but the Macedonian declared 
that he would moke the tlhah eat his 
own fruit. 
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Dark. 2’o keep dark. To lie perdu; to 
lurk in concealment. (Ang.-Sax. deore.) 

“We’d get away to eome of U»e fS.r-oiit Btntii>tiB 
.... wliero we could kpei> in tlic daik.”—ftofdre- 
Wi>od; Ibibberp Undvr Amu, i. 

Keep it in the dark. Keep it a dead 
necret; don’t enlighten anyone about 
tho matter. 

Dark iLgea. Tlie era between the 
death of Charlemagno and tlie close of 
the Carlovingian dynasty. 

Dark Continent (7V/c). Africa^ the 
laud of tho dark race or darkies. 

Dark Horae A racing term for 
a horse of good pretensions, but of which 
nothing is posinvely known by the ge¬ 
neral public. Its merits are kept dark 
from otters and book-makers. 

“At iHBt a lilheral candidate has ontereil tho 
Held at Croydon. TbeConaurvatUeii Jm>o kept 
tlioir candidate Iwck, bh a dark liurBc.''—AVics- 
piiftrr iiarayraph, January, 188(1. 

Darkeat Honr^ia that tmToro the 
Dawn {The). When Fortune’s wheel 
is lowest, it must turn up again. When 
things have come to their worst, they 
must mend. In Latin, Tost nubila, 
Thwbus. 

Darky. A negro. 

Dwley Arabiana. A breed of 
English rucoi’B, from an Arab stallion 
introduced by Mr. Barley. This stallion 
was the sire of the Fojing Childers, and 
grent-graudsire of Keitpse. 

Daron, Daronne (French). The 
s((briquot given, at the present day, by 
workmen to shopkeepers and cobblers. 

“ II c>tolt nmltrodi' toiit.iiimiu'i') inanierI’argcnt 
do la daronne."—rfe OmUaiime, coeftcr. 

Daronne. The confidant of Elisenne, 
motlier of Amadis, and wife of Perion 
des Qaules. {Amadis de Omtlc.) 

Dart. {See Ababis.) 

Darwinian Tb eor’f . Cliarles 
Barwin, grandson of the |roet, published 
in 1859 a work entitled Origin of Species, 
to prove that the numerous species now 
existing on the earth sprang orimnally 
from one or at most a few primdl mnns; 
and that the present diversity is due to- 
siiecial development and ^raral selec¬ 
tion. Those plants and creatures which 
ore best suited to the conditions of their 
existence survive and become fruitiul; 
ceriaiu or^ns called into play by pS- 
culiar conditions of life grow with their 
growth, and strengthen wi^ their 
strength, till they become so much a part 
and parcel of their frames as to be 
trammitted to their offspring. The 
conditions of life being very diverse. 


cause a great diversity of organic de- 
velopjaent, and, of course, every such 
diversity which has become radical is 
tho parent of a new ^cies. {See Evo¬ 
lution.) 

Dash, in printer’s copy. One dash 
under a word in MS. means that the part 
so dashed must be printed in italics; ttco 
dashes means small capitals; three 
dashes, large capitals. 

Cut a dash. {See Cur.) 

Da«h uy Wig. Daah zny Buttons. 

Dash is a euphemism for a ‘comrnau 
oath; and wm, buttons, etc., are relies 
of a common mhion atone tinio adopted 
in comedies and by mtishcrs’’ of 
swearing without using profane lan¬ 
guage. 

Date. Kot quite up to dale. Said of 
books somewhat in arrears of the most 
recent information. 

Daughter. Greek, thugater, con¬ 
tracted into ihxtg’ter; Butch, dog ter; 
German, tochier; Persian, dochtar; 
Sanskrit, dtiMier; Saxon, dohter; etc. 

Daughter of Penoiu (The). Tlic 
bay-trno is so called because it grows in 
greatest perteotiou on the banks of tho 
river Peneus (3 syl.). 

Dau^ter of the Horseleech. One 

very exigeant; one for ever sponging on 
another. (Prov. xxx. 15.) 

“Sucli and many siirh like wore the mnriiini,'' 
attendanta of the Duka of Ituckincthnin — nil 
(tctimric desreudantB of tiiedniiHhtei’of tht^liovst'- 
Woh, whose cry Is '(+he. W.,'<rott: 

Peverd of the Patk, chap. xx\ til. 

Dan'phlii. Tlie heir of the French 
crown under tho Valois and Bourbon 
dynasties. Guy YHI., Count of Vienne, 
was the first so styled, because bo wore 
a dolphin as lUs cog^once. The title 
descended in the family till 1349, when 
Humbert II., de la tmrde Pisa, sold his 
seigiiouri^ called the Dauphin^, to King 
Philippe Vl. (de Valois), on condition 
that the heir of France assumed the 
title of le dauphin. The first French 
prince so called w'as Jean, who suc¬ 
ceeded Philippe; and the lost was tho 
Due d'AngOnl&ne, son of Charles IX., 
who renounced tlie title in 1830. 

Ormd Dauphm. Louisi Duo de Bour¬ 
gogne, eldest son of Louis XIV., for 
whose use was puldished the Latin 
dassks entitied Ad Umm Jfelphi’m, 
(1661-1711.) 

Second or Zittle dauphin. Louis, son 
of the Grand l^uphin. (1682-1712.) 

Davoaport. Akind of small writing- - 
dedf with drawers each side, namM 
after tiie maker. 
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Davenport (TA« Brothers) ^ from 
Amorira. Two impostors, who professed 
that spirits would ubue them*when 
hound with cords, and even tiiat spirits 
])luyed all sorts of iustpunmts m a 
dark cabinet. The imposition w'os ex- 
jwsed ill 1865. 

Davtd. in Drydeii’s satire called 
Ahsalom and Aehitophel^ represents 
Chai'las II.; Absalom, his ^autifulbut 
rebellious sou. represents the Duke of 
Monmouth; Achitophel^ tlie traitorous 
counsellor, is the Earl of Shaftesbury f 
Ilarzillixi", the failliful old man who pro¬ 
vided the kingsusteuanee, was the Duke 
of Orinoud; Hushan who defeated the 
eouusel of Achitrahel, was Hyde, Duke 
of llochester; Eadok the priest was 
Saucroft, Archbishop of Ganterbuir; 
Shimei, who cursed the king in his 
flight, was Bethel, the lord mayor; etc. 
etc. (2 Sam. xvii.-zix.) 

“ Oucp iitnro tbe godlibe David was reit<>rc<i, 

And willing iiatinns Icuew tbeir lawful lord.” 

Uri/deii: Absalom and Aehitophel, iwt I. 

Bfirid (St,) or I)ewid, was son of 
Xantus, Prince of Cereticu, now called 
(krdiguusliire ; ho was brought up a 
priest, became an ascetic in the Isle of 
WighL preached to the Britons, con¬ 
futed Pela’gius, and was preferred to the 
sec of Caerlaoll, siuGe called St. David’s. 
He died 544. (See Taffy.) 

Sf. David's (Woles) was originally 
'called Mene'via (i.ff. main aw;, uairow 
watcaor frith). Hero St. David received 
Ids* early edi;^tion, and when Dyviig, 
Archbisliop ox Oaerleon, resided to him 
his see, St. David removea tbs archi- 
episcopal residenoe to Mene'via, which 
was henceforth callcfl by his name. 

David aad Janatlian. Inseparable 
friends. Similar examples of friendship 
were PyladSs and Ores^Xf'^O! Damon 
and Pythias (j>.e.); etc. 

” r Kin diHtrewedfortbM,iny liTotber JonKtlwn. 
Very pleasant bixst tbou bem to me. Tjiy iws to 
me was wonderful, iiaBslng tbe lore of women.” 
—X' .Sniii. 1.20. 


Davlde'ls. An epic poem in four 
books, describii^ the troubles of King 
David.. (Abraham Cowley [1618-16673.) 

Tbore is snotber sacred poetu so called, by 
Tbuiiias Rlwoud (ins). 


Da'wQh. Davm mm, nbn (Edipue (I 
am a plain, sirrale fdliowi and no solver 
of ridmes, like (Edipns). Thh words ore 
from Terence’s Atrdrto^ i. SL 23. 

JVb» te credos Bavum bmre. Don’t 

“Do 
If<un 


magine ;|rou are deluding Davifs. 
^ou see any white in my wp ? ” 
not such a fool as you fbin£ me t 


Davy. 1*11 take my davy of it. I’ll 
take my “ affidavit “ it is true. 

Davy (Snuffy), * David Wilson. (See 
Sir Waiter Scott, The Antiquary, chap, 
iii. and note.) 

Davy Jones's Looker. He's gone to 
Davy Jones's locker, i.e. he is dead. 
Jones is a corruption of Jonah, tlie pro¬ 
phet, who was tlirowu into the sea. 
Locker, in seaman’s phrase, menus any 
roceptaolo for private stores; and diffy 
is h, gho|t or spirit among the West 
Indian negroes. So the whole plirose is, 
“He is gone to the place of safe keep¬ 
ing, wliero duffy Jonah was sent to.” 

“Tliia tame Psvy Joncn, uunordlng to tbs 
mytliology of milon, is Clio bond tint prosldos 
oiorull ibe c\ 11 spirlCB of tbo dcop, nud Is Mieu 
in VKi'loiiH BlinpeH .... wnmlng tbe devoted 
wretcb of death aud woe.”—ilOHollrtt; Pereinint 
IHekle, xlil. 


Da'vy’s Sow. Dnmk as Davy's sow, 
Grose says : One David Lloyd, a Welsh¬ 
man, who kept an alehouse at Hereford, 
had a sow with six legs^ wltich was an 
object of great curiosity. One day 
David’s wife, having indulged too freely, 
lay down in the sty to sleei), and a Com¬ 
pany coming to see sow, David led 
them to the sty, saying, as usual, “There 
is a sow for you! Did you over see the 
like?” One of tho visitorB relied, 
“Well, it is the druukoncbit sow Jf ever 
behold.” Whence the woman was ever 
after called “Daty’s sow.” (Classical 
Diettomry of the Vulgar Tongue.) 


Davrson (Sully). A noted London 
sharper, who swaggered and led a most 
aliaudoned life about Blackfriars, in the 
reign Charles 11. (See Jramv Daw¬ 
son.) * ‘ 

“ Bully DaWBon kicked by half tbo town, and 
half tbe town kicked by Bully DawBoii."—Charles 
Lamb. 


Day. When it begins. (1) With 
sim-set: The Jews in their “sacred 
year,” and*the Church—heuce the evo 
of feast-days; the ancient Britons “ non 
die’rum nuUnerum^ut nos, s^l noe'tium 
eom'putmt," says Tadtus—hence “ se’n- 
night” ana “fort’nii^t; ” tho Athenians, 
Cmneeei Mahometans, etc., Italians, 
Austrians, and Bohemians, Witn 
eun~rise: The Babylonians, Syrians, 
Fessians, and^nodem Greeks. (3) With 
noon: The andent Egyptians and modem 
astronomers. (4) mw midnight: The 
Bfeghsh, Fren^ Dutch, Germaiu, Spa¬ 
nish Portuguese, America^, etc. 

A day after the fair, late; the 
fair you oame to see is over. 

Day in, day out. AU <lay long. 

"HewiDg ssjbe dl^ dw in, day out.”—W. E. 
WiUtim;ThsSonatamr 
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Every dog ha* its day. {See wider 
Doa.) 

I have had my dayi My prime of life 
is over ; I have been a uuih of light and 
Icadiug^ but am notv “ out of the switn.'‘* 

“ Dili Jon, Bir , . . -w'aN a liir of a fa^ nurjto . . . 
unc«); but he has bad his Atiy."—Diekeii». 

I hare lost a day {Per'didi diem) was 
the exulaiuation of Titus, the ltoma]i ein- 
pemr, when on one uccusiun lie could 
call to mind nothing done during the 
past dtiy for the bonelit of his subjects. 

To-day a man, lo-morrotv n dnoaee. In 
French, '^Anjonrd'hui roi, demaiu rten." 
Fortune is so fickle that one day we 
may be at the top of the wheel, and the 
next day at the bottom. 

Day of the Barricades. (fke 

BABIllCiinES.) 

Day of the Dupes, in French liis- 
tory, was Noveml)er 11th, 1630, when 
Marie do Me'dicis and Gaston Due 
d’Grk'ana extoi'tod®from Louis XIll. a 
promise that ho would dismiss his 
Minister, the Cardinal Eicholieu. The 
cardinal went in all snood to Versailles, 
the king repented, and Kichelieu bccaiuo 
more powerful tlnui ever. Marie de 
Me'dicis and Gaston were tho dupes 
who had to pay dearly for their short 
triumph. 

Day-dream. A dream of the iiuagi- 
nutiou when the eyes tiro awake. 

Daylight, in drinking bumpers, means 
that the wine-glass is not full to the 
brim ; between the wine and the rim of 
the wine-glass light may be seen. Toast- 
mastei-s used to cry out, “Geutlemou, 
no daylights nor heeltaps ”—the heel¬ 
tap being a little wine left at the liottom 
of tlie j;las8. Tho glass must be filled to 
the brun, and every drop of it must be 
drunk. 

« 

Daylights. The eyes, which let day¬ 
light into the sensoiium. 

To darken one's daylights. To give 
one such a blow on the eyes with the 
fist as to prevent seeing. (l^igilistic 
slang.) 

Days set apart as Sahhaths. 

Sunday by Christians; Jmnday by the 
Greeks ; Tuesday by the Persians; Wed¬ 
nesday by the Assyrians; 2'hntsday ^ 
the E»*ptians; Friday by the Turks; 
SatitrtJay by tho Jews. 

(’hi isiiaiis wiirsliiii God on Siinmui 
Urt'cUui xoalolR b»U<«w Mmnlav. 

Tuesilaii Pvr-imw si oatl in prinor, 
A»sj''iii.iib WfOneMlfiy revoro, 

III intis TItuTwmi/. futlati Turks, 

On Hatui dny Hu Heuroiv wul kB. £. C. O. 


Daysman. An umpire, judge, or 
intercessor. The word is date-man (a 
uiauVho sits on the dais); a sort of lit 
de justice. Hence Piers Ploughman— 

“ And Bt the day of (loom 
At tba boiffiit licyB sii." 

Daysprlng. The dawn: tho com¬ 
mencement of tho Messiah’s reign. 

“Tbe daysprlng from on high liath \iH:tod ns." 
—Luke i. 7S. 

Xteystar {77ie). The morning star. 
Hence the emblem of hope or belter 
‘ prospects. 

*' Again o'er the vine-rovered regions of Fiiiucp, 
'^ee the day-star of Liberty rise." 

H’iIbom ; A'oetes (.Isn,, lis'll, vol. iv p. r.'Ji). 

De Bonne Gr&oe (French). Wil¬ 
lingly ; with good grace. 

De Die la Diem. From day to day 

continuously, till the businoss is com¬ 
pleted. 

“The Ministry have elected to go on dr ihc m 
<lifm.”—NetvtrpaiH!r paraarujik, Deceiiiiii'r, Ins.!, 

De Facto. Actually, iu reality: iu 
opposition to de jure, lawfully or light- 
fufly. Thus John was de facto king, but 
Arthur was so de jure. 

De Bant ea Bas. Superciliously. 

“ She used to treat him a hitlo de hiiuf en hati " 
—C. Heiide. 

V But jD« haul en has. From top to 
bottom. 

De Jnre (Latin). By right, right¬ 
fully, lawfully, according to the law of 
the land. Inus a legal axiom "says : 
*'De jnre Judices, de faci6> Jaratores, re¬ 
spondent' (Judges Jook to tho law, 
juries to the facts). 

De Xtunatieo Diqnirende (Latin). 
A wrrit issued to inquire into the state of 
a person’s mind, wnether it is sound or 
not. If not of sound mind, the person is 
called non compos, and is committed to 
proper guardians. 

De Mortuls Nil NM Bonum. Of 

the dead speak kindly or not at all. 

De Nlhllo Nlbll Fit (Latin). You 
cannot make anything out of nothing. 

De Novo (l^tin). Afresh; over 
again from the beginning, 

De Frofixadls [Out of tho depths]. 
The 130th Fsabn is so called from the 
first two words in Qie Latin version. It 
is sung byBoroan CathoUcs when the 
dead are committed to the grave. 

De Btgnetur. Strictly sx^akiug,. 

? [uite eomMe ii faut, in tho height of 
tishiou. 
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De nrop (French). Supererogatory, 
more than enough. Eien de lei 
nothing he in excess. Preserved in all 
things Uie golden mean. Also “ one 
too many, ” m the way; when a person’s 
presence is not wii^M fpr, that person 
IS de trop. 


,Dead. Dead as a door-nail. The door¬ 
nail is the plate or knob on which the 
knocker or hammer strikes. As thv nail 
is knocked on the head several times a 
day, it cannot be supposed to have much 
life left in it. • 


“Ciiiiio tlioii and tliy flve men, and if I dnfnt 
Iftis e > oil all a« dead an a door>nall, I (iray (.iud I 
may iiev»>r eat graui morn." —Skakeapetire; S 
Ihury >7., iv.It). (Jack Cade.) 

" Falutaff. Wliat! 1# the old king dead ? 

Pistol. An nail in door.” 

Fhakospeare: J Henry TV., v. X 

Dead as a herring. {Sec HEBRiNa.) 

Dead. He is dead. ” Gone to the 
world of light.” “ Joined the majority.” 

'Jhe irittd is dead against us. Directly 
opposSod to our direction. Instead of 
making the ship more lively, its tendency 
IS quite the contrary. It makes a ” deatl 
fret ” at our progress. 

Dead. Let the dead bury the dead. 
Let bygones be bygones. Don’t rake up 
old and dead grievances. 

*' Let me entreat you to let the deed bury the 
dead, to cast iMbind you every recollection of 
lijgiiue evils,and to rherisli.io lu\e, to niistani 
one another tlirougbalt the i Icissitudes of human 
airatrs 1)1 ilie times tbatare to come.”—Clodstenr : 
HomeJtiUe (February i:)tb, isu3). 

Dead ItatPik* So intoxicated as to 
be wholly powerless. 

” I’) tbaffoms bas.ttnely ol«erved tl* t a man is 
not to t>e considered dead drunk till be lies on 
tlie floor and stretches siit his arms and legs to 
inex eiit bis going lower.”—A Warrm. 


Dead-eya. in nautical phrase, is a 
block of woikl with three holes through 
it, for the lanyards of rigging to reeve 
through, without sheaves, and with a 
groove round it for an iron strap, {Dana: 
Seaman's Manual, p. 02.) 

V The holes are eyes, but they are 
dead eyes. 

Dead4at {A), in ship architecture, 
one of the bends araidshi^ {Dana.) 

Dead ftelglit. That part of a cai^ 
which does not belong to the freight. 
Dead freight is not counted in the 
freight, and when the cargo is delivered 
is not to bo reckoned. 

Dead Haad {A). A firet-rate. One 
that would dcnd’heat. (iSfe Mckbivaik.) 

“ First-rdfc work it was tne ; bo vii* stwai's a 
lirad baud )il siiUttiug.”>ildt(nv«(iod : MaUiery 
Vnder Arms, xv, 


Deaddieade, in theatrical language, 
means those admitted by orders vathout 
payment. They sount for notlung. Iti 
the United States, persons who .receive 
something of value for which tlie tax¬ 
payer has to pay. 

V In naiiiicai language, a log floating 
so low in the water that only a small 
part of it is visible. 

Dead Heat. A race to be run again 
between two horses that have “tied.” 

A heat is that jiart of a race run witlinut 
stopping,* One, two, or more beats make 
tt mcG. A dead heat is a heat which 
goes for nothing. 

Dead Horse. Flogging a dead horse. 
Attempting to revive a question ulreody 
settled. John Bright used the plimse iu 
the House of Commons. 

Wor'Tcing for a dead horse. Working 
for wages*already paid. 

Dead Zianguagee. Languages no 
longer spoken. • 

Dead Letter. A written dooument 
of no value ; a law no longer acted upon. 
Also a letter which lies buried in the 
post-office becRuse the address is in- ' 
correct, or tVie pei-son addressed cannot 
be found. 

Dead-letter Offloo (The). A de¬ 
partment in the post-office where un¬ 
claimed letters are kept. (Seeabore.) 

Dead Lift. I am. at a dead h ft. In 
a strait or difficulty where I *greatly 
need help; a hopeless exigency. A 
dead lift IB the lifting of a dead or in¬ 
active body, which must be done by 
sheer force. 

Dom Lights. Strong wooden shut¬ 
ters to close theoabin windows of a ship; 
they deaden or kill the daylight. 

To ship the dead lights. To draw the 
shutter ovot the cabm window; to keep 
out the sea*when a gale is expected. 

Dead Look. A lock which has no 
spring catch. Metaphmically, a state of 
tniugs BO entangled thet there seems to 
be no^^uctical solution. 

” Utlnga sre at a dead.luck.”—TAe Times. 

Dead Hen- Empty bottles. Down 
among the d$ad men let me He. Lot me 
get BO intoxicated os to slip from my 
chair, tuid lie under the table with the 
wnpty bottles. The ex|)rossion is a wit¬ 
ticism on the word spirit, S)nrit means 
life, and also alcohol (tlie spirit of full 
bottles); when the spirit is out the man 
is dead, and when the bottle is empty its 
siiirit is departed. Also, a loaf of bread 
smuggled into the basket for the private 
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uRe of tlifl )V}Tiiou who cumos the bread 
out is called a ** dead man.” 

I>ead Men’s Sboda. Waiting for 
dead men's shoes. looking out for lega¬ 
cies ; luokiug to stand iu the place of 
some moneyed man when he is dead and 
buried. 

Dead Pan (VVie). A poem founded 
on the tradition that at the crucifixion a 
cry swept across the ocean in the bearing 
of many, “ Great I’an is Dead,” and that 
at the same time the rcspoui^ of the 
oracles ceuseil for ever. Elizabeth 
BaiTett Browning has a poem so called 
(1814). 

Dead Reckoning. A calculation of 
the shiji’a place without any observation 
of the heavenly bodies. A guess made 
by consulting the log, the time, the 
direction, the wind, and so on. Such a 
calculation may sufiico for many prac¬ 
tical pur|)oscs, but must not be fully 
relied on. > 

Dead Ropee. Those which are fixed 
or do not run on blocks; so called 
because they have no activity or life iu 
them. 

Dead Sea. So the Bomans colled 
the “Salt Sea.” Joso'phus says that 
the vole of Siddim was cnanged into the 
Dead Sea at the destruction of Sodom 
(Attfig. i. 8, 3, etc.). The water is of a 
dull fjrcon colour. Few fish are found 
thurmn, but it is not true that binls 
wliifdi venture near its vapours fall 
down dead. The shores are almost 
barren, hut hyenas and other wild beasts 
lurk there. Called the “Salt Sea” 
liecause of its soltuess. The percentage 
of salt in the ocean generally ia about 
three or four, but of the Salt Sea it is 
twenty-six or more. 

Dead-Sea Fruit. Fair to the eye, 
but nauseous to the taste ; All of pro¬ 
mise, but without wality. (See Apples 
OF Sodom.) 

Dead Set. Ifo tttade a d^ad set at her. 
A pointed or decided determination to 
bring matters to a crisis. Die ttilusion 
is- to a setter dog that has discovered 
game, and makes a dead set,at ft. 

To he at a dead set is to be set fast, so 
as not to 1)0 able to move. The allusion' 
is to machinery. ^ 

To muhe a mad set upon sotneone ia to 
attack him, resolutely, to set upon him; 
the alhisinu being to dogs, bulls, etc., 
set on each other to fight. 

Dead Sltarea. In theatrical shariitg 
companies three or more sapomumerary 


shares ore so called. The manager has 
one or more of these shares for his 
exponies; a star wiU have another; and 
sometimes a share, or part of a share, is 
given to an actor who has brought down 
the house, or made a hit. 

Dead Water. The eddy-water 
closing iu with the ship’s stern, as she 
passes through the waW. It shifts its 
places but is like taking money from one 
pocket and putting it into another. 

0 Dead Weight. The weight ef some¬ 
thing without life; a burden that docs 
nothing towards easing its own weight; 
a person who encumbers us and rondem 
no assistance. (See Dead Lift.) 

Dead Wind (A). .A wind directly 
opposed to a ship’s course; a wind dead 
uhead. 

Dead Weed, in shipbi^ding. Blocks 
of timber laid on the ship’s keel. This 
is no part of the sliip, but it serves to 
moke ^e keel more rigid. 

Dead Works, in theology. Such 
works as do not earn salvation, or even 
assist in obtaining it. For such a 
purpose their value is nil. (Heb. ix. 14.) 

DoaC 

JJeaf as an adder. (See helow, Deaf 
Addek.) 

Deaf as a post. Quite deaf; or so 
inattentive as not to hear what is |uiid. 
One might us well speak to a gate-pdbt 
or log of wood. 

Jkaf 04 a white cat. It is said that 
white cats are deaf and stupid. 

JTone so deaf as those who won't hea}\ 
The French have the same locution: 
*'• II n'y a de pire souxd quo celui qui ue 
veut pas entendre.” 

Deaf Addor. “The deaf adder 
stoppsth her ears, and will not hearken 
to the voioe of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely” (Psalm Inii. 4, 5). 
Captain Bruce says, ” a viper enters 
the house, the charmer is sent for, who 
entices the serpent, and puts it into a 
bag. 1 have seen poisonous vi]^ twist 
round the bodies^of these in all 
direcUonB, without having their fangs 
extracted.” According to tradition, the 
asp stops its ears When the charmer 
utters hu indantation, by applying one 
ear to the ground and twisting its tail 
into the otiter. In the United States the 
copperhead is so called. 

DaaL A portion. “ A tenth deal of 
flour.” (liXOdua xxix. 40.) (Qorman, 
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thcll; Anglo-Saxon, verb, dalan^ 
to share ; Irish, dail; English, dolc.\ 

To deal the cards is to give each his 
dole or portion. 

Deal-flail. So called because of some 
fancied resemblance to a deal-board, 
from its length and thinness. 

Dmui (the Latin Decdnm). The chief 
over ten prebends or canons. • 

The Dean {11 Piovdm). Arlotto, the 
Italian humorist. (1895-1488.) 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick. 
(16G7-1745.) I 

Deans (F^e), in Scott’s Heart of 
Mtdtothwn, IS Helen Walker. She is 
abjuidoned by her lover, Qeordie Bobort- 
Hon [Staunton], and condemned for 
child-murder. 

Jeanie Deans, Half-sister of Effie 
Deans, who walks all the way to Loudon 
to plead for her sister. She is a model 
of good sense, strong affection, and dis¬ 
interested heroism. {See Waixeb.) 

“ Wt« follow PllKrim tUrousrb liis iiroprross witli 
111 ) iiiti-roAt nor. Inferior t,o that, with which we 
follow TCliiUilH'tli from Sllmria tn Monrow, anil 
Ji'iuiir Draue from SdinhurgU ro LoH<lun.'’~~Xor(( 

Miiaiulny. 

Dear. Oh, dear me! Beg^ded, but 
without evidence, as a corruption of the 
Italian 0 Dio mio ! 

Dear Boni^t and Far Itoxmglit or 

Dear bought and far felt. A gentle 
reproof ^for some extravagant purchase 
of luxury. 

Dearest. llost hateful, as dearest 
foe. The word dear, meaning “ bolt^ed,” 
is the Saxon dear (dear, rare); but dear, 
“hateful,” is the Aiulo-Saxcm der\m 
(to hurt), Scotch dere (to annoj^. 

“ Would 1 hml met niy dosreat too tn hearen, 

Or pver 1 bad ceen tltat day, Horatio.” 

SluUee$i»tare 1 BamM, i. a 

Death, according to Hilton, is twin- 
keeper with Sin, of Hell-gate. 

“ T ho other sltapc 

(If flliaiio it niiglit 1)0 called that sbaiie bad nunc 
uifltlugulababjo in uiemlier, joint, or limli; 
or ■uTtetunce nitght he called that •liadow 

eooinod,).... 

The llVenesB of a kingly crown had on.” 

Milton; Paradiu^st, ti.6M~erS. 

Death. {See Black Dbaxe.) 

Death stands, like Mercuries, in every 
way. {Bee Mebccby.) 

Till death us do part. (See Dstaht.) 

’ Angel of Death. (See Abov-Jahia, 
Azbael.) 

At death's door. On tlm point of 
death; vcfiy ^gerouedy 3L 

In at the '“death. Present when the 
fox was caught and killed. 


Death and Dootor Bmmhook, 

Doctor Hornbook was John WiUon the 
apothecary, whom tffe poet met ut the 
Torbolton Masouio Lodge. (Burtis.) 

Death from Strange Canaea. 

Ais'chylns was killed by the fall of a 
tortoise on his bald head trom the claws 
of an eagle in the air. (I'aleritcs Maxi¬ 
mus, ix. 12, and rUny : llistory, vii. 7.) 

Affath'oeles (4 syl.), tyrant of Sicily, 
was killed bv a toothpick at the age of 
nittoty-flve.*^ 

Anac'reon was choked by a grapestono. 
(Vliny: Ifistary, vii. 7.) 

JiassHs {Quintus Lnednus) died from 
the prick of a needle in liis loft thumb. 

(thakhas, tho soothsayer, died of 
laughter at tho thought of having out¬ 
lived the predicted hour of his deatii. 

Charles VIII., of France, conducting 
his queen into a tennis-court, struck 
his head against the U^tol, and it caused 
Ills deatli. 

F«&'»f<s,tho Boman ^rmtor, was choked 
by a single goat-buir m the milk which 
lie wasimuking. {TUny: History,vii, 7.) 

Frederick Lm-is, Prbice of Woles, 
died from the blow of a cricket-boll. 

Oallus {Cornelius), the prajtor, and 
Titus Hatorlus, a knight, each died 
while kissing the hand of his wife. 

Gabrielle (La belle), the nustress of 
Henri lY., died from eating an orange. 

Itadaeh died of thirst in the harvest- 
field because (in observance of the rule 
of St. Patrick) ho refused to drink a 
dre^ of anything. 

Lep'idus (Qumtue JEm’ilim), going 
out of hii,house, struck his greed toe 
against the threshold and expired. 

Louis VI. met with his death from a 
pig running under his horse and causing 
ittostumme. 

Marquite died of laughter on seeing 
a monk^ tiyftng to pull mi a pair oi 
boots. 

Otway, the poet, in a starving con¬ 
dition, had a guinoa given him, on which 
he bought a loaf of bread, and died 
whOo swaltowi^ the first mouthful. 

PantphiRds (Cnetus Sabius), a man of 
prsstonan rank, died while asung a boy 
what o’clock it ^aa. 

Philom'enes (4 syl.) died of lau|^ter 
at seeing an ass eatiug tho %s imviihid 
for Hs own dessert. {VatetiusMaasmus,) 

Plaeut (PhiUipot) drpppedt^own dead 
while in the act erf paying a Ddl. * (Saea- 
berry the Elder.) 

(fitenekmlt, a Koimaa physician, of 
Mon^iellier, died Irmn a sZighfc wound 
made in his hand in extraotinga iplhiier. 
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Saufeim {Appiua) was choked to death 
Bupt)utg up the white of an under>boiled 
egg. {Phny : Histhry, vii. 33.) 

Torqudtus {Auhtu Manhtut)^ a gentle¬ 
man of consular rank, died in the act of 
t^iug a cheesecake at dinner. 

Vuula (^Lucius Ttwittit), the physician, 
died in the act of taking a taught of 
medicine. 

William III. died from hie horse 
stumbling over a mole-hill. 

i^'Uxis, the great painter, died of 
lauglitor at sight of a hag wiiich he hud 
just depicted. 

V It will be observed that four of the 
list died of laughter. No doubt the 
reader will be able to add other ex¬ 
amples. 

Death in the Pot. During a deaith 
in Glilgal, there was made for the sons 
of the prophets a pottage of wild herbs, 
some of which were poisonous. When 
the sons of tho pK)phet8 tasted the pot¬ 
tage, they cried out, “ There is death in 
tho^t.’*^ ThenElislia put into it some 
meal, and its poisonous qualities were 
counteracted. (2 Kings iv. 40.) 

Death under Shield. Deatli in 
battle. 

“Her iiMfiKiantion liad been AtiiilliarliK'il with 
wllil and bloody e>cnt8 .... iiiiil bad been 
(rained ii|i to consider an boiioiirabte ‘death 
under shield' (as that iu a Held ot liattle was 
termed) ti desimhic ^orniinatlon to the life of a 
warrior.''—.Sir W. A/colt; The Betrothed, chap. (i. 

Death-belL A tinkling in the oars, 
supposed by the Scotch peasantry to 
announce tlie death of a friend. 

“ O i»dj I 'tis dni'k, an* I heard the dentli-licll, 

Ah' 1 (larcnii gtie jouder for Kowd nor fee." 

Jtiiuet Hogg: liomUnin Bard. 

Death-meal (A). A funeral Imnquet. 

“ Death-meals, as tliej w ere tornied, were spread 
in honour of the deceased."—A'/r W. Bcott: The 
Betrothed, chap. 7. 

Death-watch. Any secies of Ano- 
bium, a genus of wood-boring beetles 
that make a clicking sound, once sup¬ 
posed to presage deaui. 

Death’s Head. Bawds and pro¬ 
curesses used to wear a ring Coring the 
impression of a death’s he$m in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Allusions not un- 
conunon in plays of the period. 

“ Setl aonie of niy clnatbs to )>uy thoe a death’s- 
head, and put [it] upon tlu middle llnmr. Jfour 
least cnnsidenns bawds do so mucb.’'—ArrstAffcr; 
aid Lorn, iv, 1 . 

Death** Bead on a Bfopetiok. A 

thin, sickly person, a more anatomy, is 
BO coiled. Wlten practical jokes were 
moro common it was by no means un¬ 
usual to mount on a mopstick a turnip 


with holes for eyes, and a enud e iusic.'e, 
to s^are travellers at night time. 

I>eaths4iiaii. An executioner; a 
tierson who kills another brutally but 
lawfully. 

Hreat Hector’s deatlis-inan ’’ 

Hey wood; Iron Age. 

Dehateahle Land. A tract of land 
lietween the Esk and Sark, claimed by 
both Engbind and Scotland, and for a 
longtime the subject of dispute. This 
tract Of land was the hotbed of thieves 
and vagabonds. 

p 

De'bon. One of the heroes who 
accompanied Brute to Britain. Ac¬ 
cording to British fable, Devonshire is 
the county or shore of Dobou. (Nee 
Devonshiee.) 

DehonaJi*' [Ze Dehounahv}. LouisI. 
of Fiance, sometimes called in English 
The Meeky son and succetjsor of Charle¬ 
magne ; a man of courteous manners, 
cheerful temper, but effemiuatc and de¬ 
ficient in moral energy. (778, 814-810.) 

D6hrla. The debris of an army. The 
roimiants of a routed army. Ddbris means 
tlio fragments of a wom-down rock. It 
is a geological term (dehnsery to break 
down). 

Debt of Nature. To pay the debt of 
Xatnre. To die. life is a loan, not a 
gift, and the debt is paid off by death. • 

Tlie slcmier debt to Isature’s aulck4' mid." 

f/iuirles: Hmolrtns. 

c 

Deouin'eroB. A volume of tales re¬ 
lated fh ten days (Greek, deka, hem'era), 
as the Decamet'on of lioeeae'etoy which 
contains one hu£dt^ tales related iu 
ten da 3 's. 

Deoamp'. Mo decamwd in the middle 
of the myht. Left witnout paying his 
debts. A military term from the Latin 
de-campus (from the field); French, de¬ 
camper y to'march away. 

DeoaulXler. To be off, to decamp, 
to escape. A curious instance of argot. 
Canille is old French for apupa, 

imago, or chrysalis. These afterwords 
b^ome wing^ insects and take tlieir 
flight. So a visitor says in France, “ 11 
faut me sauveVy* or “ llfaut decaniiler." 
I must be off. 

Deoemher. (Latin, the tenth month.) 
So it was when Ifre year began in March 
with the yemai equinox; but since 
Januaiy and February have been in¬ 
serted before it, the term is quite in¬ 
correct. 
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Deer 


Deception. 

“ DoulitlesB the iiieseure ie ae (;i«at 
Of lieint; chmted ae to clieat: 

As iiMikere-ou feel luoat deligut 
That least t)erceive a juggler's sleight, 

And still the leas they understand. 

The more they admire his sleight ut hand.” 

iiHtier: Hudlbriu, iMrt il. 8. 

Decide (2 evl.) means “to knock 
out.” Several things being set before a 
otson, lie eliminates all but one, which 
0 selects 08 his choice. A dccidifd ,»ian 
is uiio who quickly eliminates every idea 
but the one he intends to adhore.'to. 

Deoinio. A man in d*eimo—Le. a 
hobby-de'hoy. Jousou uses tlio phra,ie 
in diTimo-sexto. 

Deok. A pack of cards, or that part 
of the pack which is left after tlie hands 
have Iteeu dealt. 

Hut whilst he thinight to Steal the single ‘ ten,’ 
The ■ king' was al) ly Angered from the deck." 
lihakexpeare: 3 Urnry VI., \. 1. 

To sweep ike deck. To clear off all the 
stakes. («%•(? aiore.) 

To deek is to decorate or adorn. 
(Anglo-Saxon, deem; Dutch, dekken^ to 
cover.) 

” I thought thy 1>rlde-l)«d to hai e docked, sweet 
iiiaid. 

And not have strewed thy gra\p.” 

Shakfaptare.: JJamlet, \ . 1, 

Cfear the decks—i.e. get out of the 
way; your room is better than your 
compauy; I am going to be busy. A sea 
term. 'Decks are cleared before action. 

Deqklns Cbnrobcc. Isaiah (Ix. 13) 
sayfJ: “The ^lo*7 of Lebanon sliall 
come unto th^; tne fir-tree, the pine- 
tree, and the box togethsr, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary,” The 
“ glory of Lebanon ’** is the cedar-tree. 
These are not the evergreens mainly 
used in church decorations. At Christ¬ 
mas the holly is chiefly used, though those 
mentioned by Isaiah abound. 

DteOUetd [da-eoal’td]. Nothing even 
decolkte shoum be ntiered b^ore Imiea — 
t.r. bearing the least semblance to a double 
entendre, D^colletd is the French for a 
“ drees cut low about the bosom.^’ 

Decoration Day. May 30th; set 
ajiart in the United States for decorating 
the graves of those whoxellinthe “ War 
of the Union ” (1861-5). 

Doooy Dnok. A bait or lore; a 
duck taught to allura othere into a uet^ 
and erapfoyed for this purpose. 

Doerop'it. Unable to make a noise. 
It refers rather to the mute voice and 
rfleut footejtop of old age than to ita 
broken stren^h. (Latin, de^erepo.) 


]>oo'mnsui Gate. The gate where 
the 10th cohorts of the legions were 
posted. It was Opposite the Pi*Qetorian 
gate, and furtliest from the enemy. 
(Latin, (leeeni, ten.) 

Dodallaii. Intricate; variegated. 
So called from Dw'daloa, who mode the 
Cretan labyrinth. 

Dedlook Uiir Leieestei'). An honour¬ 
able and trutiif ul gentleman, but of such 
fossilised ideas tliat no “ tongue of mun ” 
could shake his prejudices. {Charles 
Dickens: Bleak Jlome.) 

Dee—(.r. D for a detective. Look 
sharp ! the dees are about. 

Dee {Br. John), A man of vast 
knowledge, whose library, museum, and 
mathematical instruments were valued 
at i‘2,0()0. On one occasion the populace 
broke into his house and destroyed the 
greater part of his valuable collection, 
under tlie notion that Deo held inter- 
roiirse with the devil. He ultimately 
died a pauper, at the advanceii ago of 
eighty-one, and was buried at Mortlukc. 
Ho professed to be able to raise the dead, 
and had a magic mirror, afterwards in 
Horace WaliioTe’s collection at Straw¬ 
berry Hill (1527-1608), 

Ike's speculum or mirror, in which 
Iiersous were told they could see their 
fiieuds in distant lands and how they 
were occupied. It is a piece of solid 
piuk-tinted glass about the sizo of an 
orange. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

Dee mhim. If you hud the rent oj 
Dee Mills, you icoula spend it all. Deo 
Mills, uf Cneshiro, used to yield a very 
large annual rent. (Chesh ire proverb,) 

Tliem wan n jolly miller 
Li\ uA on tlie 11\er )Jee; 

He worked and ming from iiiorii to nlglit— 
yo lark w.) lilitlie an lie ; 

And tlila Oie liunlea of bin anng 
For ever lined to lie— 

I care for notiody, no, unt I, 

It nolMidy caree fur me.’ ” 

BiektrisUiff; Love in a YUlaue UTfl'.’). 

Deer. Supposed by poets to shed 
tears, drops, however, which fall 

from their eyes are not teers, but au 
oily secretion from the so-called tear-pits. 

"A laAraeiiuestereilRtag ,. . . 

Pid come to hmipusb .,. . and tue lag round 

(ears 

Coiiraed one another down bis innocent nose 
la idtoous chase.” 

* Shakespeare: As You Like It, ti. ‘J. 

Smalt deer. Any small anipial; and 

used metaphoricaUy for nuy ccdlection 
of trifles or trifling matters. 

* put mioB and rats, and anch small deer, 

pave been Tom’s foutl fur seven long year.” 

Shakespeare i Lear, 111. 4. 
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Deities 


Deendayer. The hero of a novel ro 
called, hy F. Coo])er.i He is the l)eau* 
ideal of a man without cultivation— 
honourable in sentiment, truthful, and 
brave as a lion ; pure of heart, aud with¬ 
out reproach in conduct. The character 
api>ears, uudnr different names, in five 
novels— The IkerHlatfcr, The Tathfindery 
The Lmt of the Mo')i%caus, The Pioneers, 
and The Prairie. {Sec Natty BuMrd.) 

l>ee« (The). {tSec above Dee.) 

DedV'Blnder. Tanuitiras, King of 
Persia, who defeated the Deev king and 
the fierce Demrush, but was slam by 
Houndkonz, another powerful Deev. 

Deflault. Judgment hf defanlt is 
when the defendant does not appear in 
court on the day appointed. The judge 
gives sentence in favour of the plaintiff, 
uot hecatiso the plaintiff is right, but 
from the default of the defendant. 

Defeat. “ What though the field be 
lost ‘t all is not lost. ’ ’ {Mi /ton : Paradise 
Lost, i, line lOd-G.) 

“AU is lost but honour” (Jb«^ est 
perdu, niadame, J’nrs Ihonncur) is what 
Fraiii^ois I. is said to have written to 
his iiiolhor, after the Buttle of Pavia 
ill l.Vio. 

Defeat. There is a somewhat straugo 
coiinectiou between defeat and de- 
feature. Defeat is the French dv-fait, 
iiu-inado or un-done : Latin, de-factm 
{defectus, our “defect”) ; and feature vs 
the Norman Ijaihi facta'ra, the 
make-up, frame, or form. Hence old 
WTitersbave used the word “ defeat” to 
mean disfigure nr spoil the form. 

" Defeat ilty fa\oni' [fafo] wltL an UBui'iied 
Itcaril.”- Shnkispearo : OtUetlo, i. 3. 

Defen'der of tlio Faith* A title 
given by Pope Leo X. to Heniy VIII. of 
England, in 1621, for a Latin treatise 
On the Seven Sacraments. Many pre¬ 
vious kings, and even subjects, had 
been termed “defendew of the Catholic 
faith,” “defenders of the Church,” and 
so on, but no one had borne it^a title, 
llie sovere^ of Spain is entity Catho- 
he, and of France Most Christian. 

God Mesa tlie king! I nieati tbe 'Mtli's de- 
f<‘»der! • 

trod blasB—an bumi In blessing the Pretender. 
Blit who Pi-etender is, or who is klug-> 

God bloss us ul)! ibHVB quite Minther thing'* 
John BuTwi; Shorthand irriMr. 

V Bichard II., in a writ to the 
sheriffs, uses these words: ‘*£eclesia ctijtis 
nos defense^' stmus,'*' and Henry VII.. in 
the Black Book, is called “ Defender of 
the Faith; ** but the pope gave the title 
to Henry vT^,, and xrom f^t time to 


this it has been perpetuated. (SlevGaAOE- 
EBSS 'Flobin.) 


De'flolt (Madame). Marie Antoinette. 
So called because ime wos^ always de¬ 
manding money of her ministers, aud 
never had any. According to the Revo¬ 
lutionary song: 

" La Unulang^p a <leB ecim, * 

(jul no tui content gucTo.” 

(See Bakes.) 

Dftti^'erate (4 syl.) is to be worse 
than wis parent stock. (Latin, We genus.) 

'* Del Gratia. By God’s grace. Intro¬ 
duced into English ohaiters in llOfi; as 
much as to say, *^det noti honnnum 
gratia,'' by divine right and not man’s 

S iiutment. The archbi8hn[>s of Can- 
ury from 676 to 1170 assumed the 
same style. 

V From the time of Offa, King of 
Merda (a.d. 780), we find occasionally 
the same or some similar assumption as, 
Dei dotiOf Christo donantc, etc. Tlie 
Archbishop of Canterbury is now divina 
provideufta. 

Dei Oratia omitted on a florin. (See 
Gbacfxbss Fi-obin.) 

Dei Jndloliua (Latin). The judg¬ 
ment of God; so the judgment by 
ordeals was called, because it was sup¬ 
posed tliat God would deal rightly with 
the appellaute. 


De'ionl'ra. Wife of HerculS,^, aud 
tho inadvertent cause of his death. 
Nessos told her that anVone to whom 
she gape a shirt steeped in his blood, 
would love her with undying love; she 

g ave it to her husband» and it caused 
im such agony that he burnt himself 
to death on a funeral pile. Deianira 
killed hersell for giiaf. 


Deiyli'olma (4 syl.). One of the sous 
of Fnam, and, next to Hector, the 
bravest and boldest of all the Trojans. 
On the death of his brother Paris, he 
married Helen; but Helen betrayed 
him to her first husband, Menela'os^ who 
slew him. (Semei''8 Iliad and Virgil's 
JBn^d.) 

DolttM* 


A#: Ariel,Elves(^gulatiElO. .. .. 
Cates or Cmwnis.* ttlu-] eople (BOg-folk, liiig s 
’gbt>.. 


KragMtuMj _ _ 

Eveningj Veeper. 

Putts (The); Three in nuniticr (Greek, Peren, 
Moine, i syl., KCres). 

Pfrti VulcSB (Gieek, HephaistAs, 3 syl.), Vesta, 
Muldlier. 

Form: vHnv in 
4 sf]., Erinn^esh 


nnmber (Greek, Snnieii)[eea 



Della CmBcana 


De^jetmer 811 


Qardeua; PriKpuB, TertainnuB with his wife 
roniOiia. • 

Graee» (TA«): Tlir«w In nutnlier (GFe«fc, CliHit- 

t08). 

Hilt*; TrollB. There am alsn WcmmI Trolle and 
'WateraTroUB. (.Sm Mew Uuuutalut.) 

Home Birirtte (v.v.): <S B>M.), Larea (3 

Bi’l.). 

Hunting: Diana (Orcok, ArtllmlsX 
Jn/ertuu Jtegtone: Pluto, with hia wife Proscr- 
piiic, S ayI. (Kreelf, A'ldta and PerBeiihdnS). 

JiiMeaTbeiii'ia, Aatnea, uremeBia. 

Lim; Cuiiid (Greek, Kroa). 

Murviage; Hymen. • 

Medieive; ./HactilSpiua. 

Mmee: TrollB. w, 

JtferwiMff.'Auriira'CGi'efik. ISM). . 

dfountaiiM; OrSudB nr OrQ.ideB (4 Hyl.}, froTU the 
Greek, opoc, a innuutain; TriillB. 

UceuH (The): Oeenn'idea. • 

Poetru and •Vtw'o: Aimllu, the nine Muaea. 
Jt<iiu6oie(The): fria, 

Jtirfifg; pluciis. Bhakeaiicare BjxwkB <if “ PiiitiiB' 
nunc;' (Juliiie Ctemr, iv. 8). 

iiiiwM and Btreumtf PluviftluB, 4 B.\l, (Greek, 
PotuniSldcB, fl B) I.). 

fira [The): HoptniiP (Greek,Pnaeidmi,3ayl.),Ills 
Bun Trirori, Hceka, BioniiniclH, Nereida (3 eilj. 


(Sre Sea.) 

ShfpheiHls and tlioir Flwke: Pan, the Sat.\ m. 
Sinitigis, Lake«,Uioohe,v!tv.‘, NC.eUleBor NaliulB 
(i B>1.). 

Time: Saturn (Greek, (UirOiioa). 

War; Mara ((treek, Ardil, BellSna, Tlinr. 
Water-^iympUe: Naiads (S 8}'l.), Undine (2 syl.). 
Winds (The): iEttltiB. 

Wine: UarrliiiH (Greek, PioU!,'!■««). 

W’mdow,- Mlnerra (Greek, PuHaa, Ail.fnii, nr 
Pal las-Athens). 

IPooda; Diyadn (A Hama-Dryud pvealdea luer 
Biiine imrtii-nfar tree), Wood-TrollB. 

; H6lie. 


V 0£ course this is not meant for a 
complete list of heathen and pagan 
deities. Such a list would I'equire a 
volume. 


Ddjeniier ft la Fonrofaette (French). 
Breal^ast with forks; a cold collation ; 
a breakfast the middle of the day, 
with meat and wine; a lunch. 

« 

Delavrore^ U.S. America, was granted 
by charter iit 1701 to*Lord De la Ware, 
who first explored the bay into which 
the river empties itself. 


Deleo'tabla HoimtaJiis (The), in 
Bunyan’s Fro^rew, are a range 

of mountains from whi^ the Gelesti^ 
City” may be seen. They are in Im¬ 
manuel’s land, and are covered with 
sliecp, lor which Immanuel had died. 


Del( or more correctly A 

common sort of pottery nmde at Delft 
in Holland, about 1310. • 


De'Ua, of Pope’s line. **Slander or 
poison diead from Ddhi’s Tam," was 
Lady Deloraine, who married W. Win- 
• dam of Carsfaam, and died 17't4. The 



ii81.) , 

Delia ie mi better knotSn to WiTiryidH'i* 
iieg-^.e, the peraon is so iatthiafti and 
well known that the yard-dog will not 


f 

bark at his approach. It is from Virgil, 
who makes lus shepherd Menalcas boost 
** That his sweetheart is as well known 
to his dog as Delia the shepherdess.” 
(Eclwftm, iii. 07.) 

Dellas. The sacred vessel made by 
Theseus (2 syl.) and scut annually from 
Athens to Delos. This annual festival 
lasted 30 days, duiing which no Athenian 
could be put to death, and os Socrates 
was coitlemued duriug this period liis 
death was deferred till the return of the 
sacrod vessel. The ship had been so 
often repaired that not a stick of the 
original vessel remained at the time, yot 
was it tho identical ship. So the Wly 
changes from infancy to old ago, and 
though no single particle remains cou- 
stiiut, yet the man 6 feet high is identical 
with lus infant body a spun long. (Some¬ 
times called Theonn.) 

Deligbt is to uwke light.” Hence 
Shakespeare speaks of the disembodied 
soul as the delighted spirit .... 
blown with restless violence round about 
the pendant World ” {Mcamre for Mea¬ 
sure, iii. 1), So again he says of gifts, 
“ the more delayed, delighted ” {Cymho¬ 
line, v. 6), meaning the longer tney are 
delayed the “lighter” or less valuable 
they are esteemed. Delighted, in the 
seusc of “pleased,” means light-hearted, 
with buoyant spirits. 

The delight of mankind. So Titus, the 
liomon emperor, was entitled (40,79-81). 

Dellr'inin. From the Latin lira (tho 
ridge left by the plough), hence the verb 
de-dirtTre, to moke on irregular ridge or 
balk in ploughing. Delirm is one vmose 
mind is not proiierly tilled or cultivated, 
a person of irregular intellect; and de¬ 
lirium is tho state of a jierson whoso 
mental faculties are like a field full of 
balks or irreguloritios, (Hee Fbsvabxoa- 
TION.) 

DcUa Cnu'easu or Delia Cmtfewu 
School, •So called from Cmsca, the 
Florentine academy. The xmrne is ap¬ 
plied to a B^ool of poetry started by 
some young Englishmen at Florence in 
the latter T»rt of the eighteenth century. 
These rilly, sentimental affectarions, 
wMch appewed in the World and the 
Oracle, created for a time 4|uite a ^trore. 
Tba whole affair was mercilessly gibbeted 
in the Baviad wd MaviM of GHfford. 
(Academia della Crusca literally means, 
the Academy od Chaff, and in oMect 
was to rift the dhaff from the Itafian tan- 
guage, or to purify it) • 
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Demottritos 


D«lmon’ico. The great Ainericuu 
cuiiiiuior, of New York/ 

“Tin* ttthlc Hurxlio In III lioJivy mlMir, Vroni'li 
rut glasu's, and Inuidsiiino ciiiiut; and tlir nicalti 
iii-n woi'tliy u/ Drliiiuuiro."—77ie Oracle, Aiigimc 
SKd, 1H84, II. 4W>. 

Delos. A floating uland ultimately 
made fust to the hottom of the sea by 
Posoi'don (Neptune). Aintllo having 
become possessor of it by exchange, 
made it iiis favourite retreat. It is one 
of tlio Cyclades. ,, 

Dolplil or Lelplm, A town of Pho'- 
nis, famous for a temple of Apollo and 
for an oraolo c/debrated in every age and 
country. 8o called from its twin peaks, 
which the Greeks called brothers («- 
di‘lphoi). 

DelpMn ClasBioB. A sot of Latin 
chi-ssics edited in France by thirty-nine 
w'hol.n’s, under the sui)eriiitcndcnce of 
Montaiisier, Bossuqt, and Huet, for the 
use of the son of Louis XIV., called the 
Urund Jiaiiphiu, Tlioir chief value 
consists in their verbal indexes or con¬ 
cordances. 

Del'ta. The island lormed at the 
mouth of tt river, which usually assumes 
a triangular form, like the Greek letter 
(A) called d(‘Ua; as the delta of the 
Nile, the delta of the Danube, Rhino, 
Ganges, Indus, Niger, Mississippi, Po, 
and so on. 

Del'nse. -f fter nir thf IMuge [“ A pit's 
inoi le Jmifffr"]. When I am dead the 
del uge may come for aught I care. Gener¬ 
ally ascrilied to Prince Metternich, but 
the Prince borrowed it from Mine. Pom¬ 
padour, who laughed oft’ all the remon¬ 
strances of ministers at her extravagance 
liv saying, “ Aprh nous h dehigii ” 
(Ruin,'if you like, when wc are dead and 

gone). u 

DelugOB (3 syl.). The chief, besides 
that recorded in the Bible, are the follow¬ 
ing The deluge of jPo/ji, the Chinese ; 
the Satgm'rdia, of the Indians; the 
Xmtth'riis^oiihs Assyrians; thi^exican 
deluge; and the Greek deluges of J)eu- 
ea fiuii and Og'ygSs, 

V The most celebrated painting of 
Noah’s Flood is by Poussin, in Paris; 
and that by RapnBel is in the Vatican 
(Rome). • 

Demerit has reversed its original 
meaning (Larin, deittfreo, to merit, to 
deserve). Hence Plautus, DenmktAs 
doTf laudas (to accord due praise); 
Ovid, NumXna cuUa dtuneruisse; Livy, 
denui'Sri brmjieio ITie dc- is 


intensive, as in “de-mand,” “de¬ 
scribe,” “de-claim,” etc.; not the pri¬ 
vative dmsum, as in the word “de¬ 
fame.” 

“ My (lemnritfi [cleiicrtBl 
May speak unlioniieted.” 

Hhitketjteare : Othello, I. S. 

Demijtdm (A). A glass vessel with 
a large body and small neck, enclosed iii 
wickerwork like a Florence flask, and 
oonfoining more than a bottle. (French, 
dame-JemiiCy “ Madam Jane,” a corrup- 
• tioii of Bamaghan^ a town in Persia 
famous for its glass works.) 

Demi-monde. Lorettos, courtezans. 
Lfi beuH monde means “ fashioiinblo so¬ 
ciety,” and demi-monde the society only 
half acknowledged. 

“ Demi-monde iniplios not only recnRnition and 
n stotH*, liui a eoriniii iioci»lstandiii(,'."-,7aOiirfi’ii/ 
Jteriew. 

Demi-rep. A woman whose charac¬ 
ter has been blown u^ion. Contraction 
of demi-repntation. 

Dem'inrge (3 syl.), in the language 
of I’latonists, means tliat mysterious 
agent which mode the world and all that 
it contains. The Logos or Word spoken 
of by St. John, in the first chapter of his 
gospel, is the Dciniurgus of Hatonising 
Christians. In the Gnostic systems, 
Jehovali (as an eon or cmanatien of tlie 
Supreme Being) is the Demiurge. 

“The iiower is not that of an aiMohitc raime; 
hnt oiiiy a worlii-iimker, a liomlnrs'*; and rlii« 
does nut aiiBwor to tlie linman idea of Beity."— 
Winchell: Science and llehoioH, olmit. x. ii. 

• 

DemobiliBa'tlon of troom. The 
disorganisation of them, tlie disarmiug 
of them. This is a f’rench military term. 
To “ mobilise ” troops is to render them 
liable to bo moved on service out of their 
quarters; to “demobilise” them is to 
send tliem home, so that tliey cannot be 
moved from their quarters against any¬ 
one. To olionge from a war to a peace 
footing. 

Demoo'raoy. A Republican form of 
government, a commonwealth. (Greek, 
aemos-krattay the rule of the people.) 

D«meo'rlto% The laughing philo¬ 
sopher of Abdo ra. He should rather be 
termed the deridim philosopher, because 
he derided or laugnM at peopWs folly or 
vanity. It is said that lie put out his 
eyes mat he might think more deeply. 

“ Democritus, dear drni), rorlsit earth. 

And with our loUiirs glut tby heiglitened 
mirth." y*r/or. 

Bemodrttm Jmior. Robert Burton; 
author of The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1576-1640). 
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Demod’ooos. A ntiuatiel who, ac¬ 
cording to Homer, aaug the amours of 
Mars aud Venus in the court of Aiciu'oba 
vvrhile Ulysses was a guest there. 

Demogorgon. A terrible deify, 
whose very name was capable ofpro- 
duciiig the most horrible enects. Hence 
]^^lton speaks of *' the dreaded name of 
Bemogorgon** {Paradise Lost^ ii. 96o). 
This tyrant king of the elves and* fays 
lived on the Himalayas, and once in five 

{ rears summoned oil his subjects before 
lim to ^vo an account of their steward¬ 
ship. Spenser (book iv. 2) says, ‘'He 
dwells in the deep abyss whore the thi^ 
fatal sisters dwell.” (Greek dainmi, 
demon; gorges, terrible.) 

*' Must ] call your iiineter to niy sUl, 

At >\luii>(‘ ilread name the tivnibliiiKfuricsijitako, 
ilcll stands nhashed, and t'artli s loiinilstiniiB 
Hliiilic ! " Howe; iMcan'K /’/taJim-iiu, ^ t. 

“ U litMi (lit* morn itrisfW none are foiinil, 
j-'nr i-i iicl liciiioKorgon walks bis round, 

And .. . j llMds a fairy iHff m light, 

111' driM's iliit wrclCli liiufure, aud luslica luto 
nm'lii " 

Ih ijdin : The Flitver and the Leaf, 

Demon of Matrimonial Unhappl- 
nosa Asmode'us, who slew the seven 
husbiinds of Sara. {Tobit.) {See Asuo- 
Kjvrs.) 

Prince of Petmns. Asmode'us. {'Pal¬ 
in ml.) 

Demos {King). The electorate; the 
prolobtriat Not the mob, but those 
• who clioose and elect our senators, and 
are tlicrofore the virtual rulers of the 
uatiofi. 

Demos'tliSnes’ Lantern. A dio- 
ra'gic monument erected by I^sic'raies 
in Athens, originally surmounted by the 
tripod won by Lysicvatee. A “ tripod ” 
was awarded to everyone in Athens who 
produced the best drama or choral piece 
of his tribe. The street m which De¬ 
mosthenes’ Lantern stood was full of 
thase tripods. 

Demurrage. An allowance made to 
the Tuastcr or oarners of a ship by the 
freigliters for detaining her in port longer 
than the time agreed upon. (Latin, ae- 
tuoraUf to delay.) 

“ The extm dny ■ beyond the lay days .... are 
calleil days of doiiiiirnige.''-Srenf; Vammeittariai, 
yul. 111 . part v. lecturexlvli. p. Lw. 

Demy'. Afizeofpaptnrbetw.een.royal 
and crown. Its size is 22^ in. x 17| in. 
It is from the French wora demi (half), 
and means demi-royal (a small royal}, 
royal being 25 in. x in. The Old 
watermark is a ^ur-de^lit. 

. A Jkmg'oi MagdaleneCoU^, Oxford, 
ia a “siibeiior” sort of acholaT, hglf a 
Fellow. 


Den. Evening. O'od ye good duH !— 
i.e. God (frive) jje good evening. This U 
the final a of good joined to the ” eu,” a 
contraction of evening. 

Dena'riue. A Roman silver coin, 
eaitnl in value to ten ases {deui-aHcs), 
The word was used in Franco and Eng¬ 
land for the inferior coins, whetlier 
silver or Conner, and for ready money 
generally. Kow d {denarim) stonde for 
money less than a sldlling, os £ a d. 

“ Tbc ^onarliiH . , , , aliowii tu uiir Lord , , . , 
was the tribiite-imuiey itayalile by tliedews to the 
Itiiiuaii eiiipiTiir.Hnd iniist not lx* cniifoiiudcil a Ith 
till* tribute iHiid to llin Teiiiiile."— U, Uaddm : 
Jewish Cainatje, chnp. xi. p. 2!47. 

■ Ih'tiarius Pei jGod’s itenny]. An 
earnest of u bargain, which was ^ven to 
the church or poor. 

Jkmtnt St. Petri [Peter’s pence]. One 
penny from each family, given to tho 
Pope, 

Jtenanus tertius coimttt'tus, Ono-third 
of tho iwnc*e of tlft county, which was 
paid to the earl. The other two-tliirds 
bcluiigcil to the Crown. {Sec D.) 

Den'lsen. A made citizon—i.e. an 
alien who lias been unturalisedby letters 
patent. (Old French deitizein; Latin 
dc-ititns, from within.) 

“ A denizen ih a kind of middle utate, Initwei'n 
nil iilieii und a imtunil-buni attbiect, anil inrtuki'S 
of both." ~ Ularktlone; Cownimtarlai, Ixiok i. 
ehiip. X. p. S71. 

Deanla {John), called the “ best 
abused man in England.” Swift and 
Pope both satirised him. He is called 
ZoiluB. 


Denouement (Ssyl). The untjung 
of a plot; the winding-up of a novel or 
play.^’ (French dhiomr, to untie.) 

Densre {St.), according to tradition, 
carried his head, after martyrdom, for 
six miles, and then deliberately laid it 
down on toe spot where stands the 

S esont catliedral bearing his name. 

lis absurd tale took its rise from an 
ancient painting, in which the artist, 
to represent the martyrdom of tho 
bishop, drew a headless bo<ly ; but, in 
order tllht the trunk might he recognised, 
placed the head in front, between the 
martyr’s hands. 

Sir Denys Brand, in Crabbe’s Boronfh, 
is a count^ magnate who apes humility. 
Qe rides on a sorry brown pony ”not 
worth £5,” but mounts-his l&ckey on a 
racehorse, ‘‘twice victor for a plate.” 
Sir Denys Brand is the tyfte of a ohuao- 
fer uo means tmeommon. 

D«o OnMM CLatiB). Tbaaks to 
God. - 
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Deo Jnvante (Latin). With God’s 
help. 

Deo, non Fortnnil* (Latin). From 
God, not from mere luok; [1 attribute 
it] to God and not to blind cfianco. 

Deo Volente, contracted into D. V. 
(Latin). God being willing; by God's 
will. 

De'odand means something "given 
to God” ((leo-dantlum). This was the 
case when a man met with his death 
through injuries inflicted by soiAe chat¬ 
tel, as by tne fall of a ladder, the toss of 
a bull, or the kick of a horse. In such 
coses the cause of death was sold, and 
the proceeds given to tho Church. The 
custom was based on the doctrine of 

f )urgntory. As the person was sent to 
lis account without the sacrament of 
extreme unction, the money thus raised 
sei’vod to pay for masses for his repose. 
Deodnmls wei-e abolished September Ist, 
184f). ' 

D«i»art. To part thorougldy; to^ 
separate effectually. The marriage sor-’ 
vice in tlui ancient prayer-books had 
" till death us depart,” or ” till ulimonv 
or death us departs,” a sentence which 
has been corrupted into "till death us 
do part.” 

“ Ikifore t.licy settle linmls nnd lietifts, 

TtU uliiiiDiiy ur (lealb deiiarts.” 

lintler : HiutifmiK. lii. S. 

Depart'mont. Franco is divided 
into departments, as Great Britain and 
Ireland are divided into counties or 
shires. From 1708 it was divided into 
gova'/nHnitu, of whicli thirty-two were 
graml and oiglit petit. In 1790, by a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly, it 
was mapped out tie novo into eighty- 
three departments. In 1804 the number 
of departments was incretised to 107, and 
in 1812 to 130. In 1815 the tenitory 
was reduced to eighty-six (|epartnients, 
and continued so till 1800, when Savoy 
and Nice were added. The pi'esent 
number is eighty-seven. 

Dependence. An existing quarrel. 
(A term used among swordsmen.? 

“ I.ct >i« i«.u8e . . . until 1 give you iiiy- otiinlon 
on tins Oeiwmk'iii’o . . . for If we coolly examine 
ilif Kinto of our «lotK'n<tence, W'A may the hotter 
liriirelii'ud whether the HioterMthiVe have doomed 
one of imtnexiilate the eianie with our Wood.”— 
Afir H'. 7'nii Mona*terii, chap. xxl. 

De'iilngee (2 syl.) or Ikvp'inas. A 
breadth of netting to be sewed on a 
hoddg (net) to make it sufficiently large. 
Sametimtn the breadth is called a depths 
and the_ act of sewing one depth on 
another ia called deepetnng the net. In 
1674 the Dutch settlers at' Yarmouth 


wore required " to provide themselves 
with twine and depiugos in foreign 
places.” 

Depnta'tionn. TJie year of deputa¬ 
tions. The eighth of the Hedj'riih, 
after Mahomet's victory over the drubs 
nciu* Taif, when deputations from all 
parts flocked to do him homage. 

Depn'tc (2 syl-L To depute means 
to prune or cut on a part; deputation 
is we imrt cut off. A deputation is a 
slip cut off to represent the whole. 
’(Latin, depu'to.) 

'Derbend [iiu;/]. A town on the 
Caspian, commanding the coiust road. 
D’Hcrbelot says: " Los Turcs appelleut 
cette ville ‘ Demir Capi ’ (porte de fer); 
ce sont les Caspiee V&t'tee aes auciens.” 

“ lli'yond tlio Caspinn'R iron iraUw ’’ 

Moore: Fire Woimliiiipfrg. 

Derby Stakes. Started by Edward 
Smith Stanley, the twelfth Earl of Derby, 
in 1780, the year after his establishment 
of the Oaks stakes (f.i'.). 

2'Ae Derby Day is the day when the 
Derby stakes are run for ; it is the second 
Wednesday of tho great Epsom Siiriug 
Meeting, in May. 

. The Derby Day. 

V The Derby, tho Oaks, and tho St. 
Leger are called "The Classic Kacea” 
The Oaks is the classic race for fillies 
only, three years’ old (£1,000); the 
Derby (Darby) for colts and nllies three- 
years'’ old; the St. Leger for colts and 
nllies, those which have run in tlto*Oaks 
or Derby being eligible. *' 

Derl'we (2 syl.) means "back to its 
channel or source ” (Latin, de rivo). 
Tho Latin Hvus (a river) does not mean 
the stream or current, but the source 
whence it flows, or the dhannol through 
wliich it runs. As Ulpdau says, ‘*Fotis 
sive loms per kiigiiu'dinem dept'easus, quo 
aqua decurrat.^' 

Dernier Beasort (Fronoh). A last 
resource. 

Dw'rlok. A hangman • a temporary 
crane to remove goods from the hold of 
a vessel. So called from Derrick, the 
Tyburn bangmi^ early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, who'for more than a 
hundred years ^ve hia name to gibbets. 
Honoxon.) 

“ He rlilee -clrcalt -wltl» thc'devil, and IX'jTipk 
niUBt be hi* hust. And Imrnc the inn at which 
tie will of London, luia, 

Dar'we n tw a ’tar* Loi'd DenemU 
water*9 liahU. 1316 Auro'ra bor«&'lis; 
so called from James, Earl of Derwento* 
water, beheaded for rebeltion Feluniary 
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24th, 1716. It is said that the northern 
lights were unusually brilliant on that 
xught. * 


Desdemo'a* (in Shakespeare's 
Othello). Daughter of Brabantio. She 
fell in lore with Othello, and elo^d 
with him. logo, acting on the leolous 
temper of the Moor, n^e him oeliere 
that his wile had an intrigue with Cassio, 
and in confirmation of this statement 
told the Moor that she had given Cassio 
a pocket-handkerchief, the &ot being 
that lago’s wife, to gratify her husband^ 
had purloined it. Othello asked his 
bride for it, but ^e was unable to find 
it; whereupon the Moor murdered her 
and then stabbed himaolf. 


“ Blie .. . was rctidy to listen nud wecii, llkn 
D<'sd<<nionn, nt tlie stories of bis dangers and 
canuiHisns.’—rfcnclfiirait. 


DeamM. (See Dysmas.) 

l>esi>air. The Oiaut Bespair. in 
Bunyau’s Filgrim's JPi'offrees, lived in 
“ Doubting Castle.” 


Dessert' means simply the cloth re¬ 
moved (French, deasen'ir, to clear the 
cloth); and dessert is that which comes 
after the cloth is removed. 


Destmotlmi. Prinee of Destruction. 
Tamerlane or Timour the Tartar (133.5, 
1360-1405.) 

Destruotiwes (The), as a political 
* term, arose in 1832. 

newsiMpcr, liitberto the most effec- 
tUI* ndvocHtc of tbe[KefurniJ bill, has Immsu ot»- 
llged to desigistte those whom it formerly glu- 
riitcd ns Jtadlcats. by tbetniore appnipriate and 
emphatic title of the Vtatruetieen.'^^aarterlu 
Reoiev) (Dec., l$Ki, p. 545.) 

Des'nltwry.' Those who rode two or 
more horses in the tiircos of Borne, and 
used to leap from ono to the other, were 
called demtto'res ; hence deasUtor came in 
Latin to mean one inconstant, or who 
went from one thing to another; and 
desultory metms after the manner of a 
desultor. 


world was covered with a deluge in con. 
sequence of the great impiety of man. 
(See DifiLUaEB.) 

Denoe. The Kelts called wood-demons 
dua. (Compare the Latin deus.) 

“ In the popular mythology Imtb of the Kolts 
and Toutoiis there were certain halrv wood- 

demons, called by the former i. , . 

latter scrot (? soralz). Our common nankos of 
'Deuce’ and 'Old.Scratch’ are plainly derived 
from these.”—JLeiveK .* Atnono my Boaka (Wlicli- 
emft), p. 100. 

It pinged the deuce with nw. It made 
me very ill; it disagreed with mo; it 
almost ruined me. 

The deuce is in gou. You are a very 
demon. 

Deuce take you. Get away! you 
annoy me. 

What the deuce is the matter ? What 
in the world is amiss ? 

Deiioe>aoe. A throw of two dice, 
one showing one spot and the other 
showing two 8pots« 

Denoe of Cords (The). The two 
(Piench. deux), 'fhe three is called 
“Tray” (French, troia; Latin, trea). 

“ A gentleman being pnnclied by a butchcr'H a 
tray, exclaimed, ‘ Deuce take the tray.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the Imy.' I don't know bow the deuce is to 
take the tray.' "—Jett Book. 

Dens (2 syl.). Dens ex ma'chma. Tlie 
intervention of a god, or some unlikely 
event, in order to oxtricatc from difll- 
culties in which a clumsy author has 
involved himself; any forced incident, 
such as the arrival of a rich uncle from 
the Indies to help a young couple in 
their pecuniary emDarrassmouts, Liter¬ 
ally, it means ” a god (lot down upon 
the' stage or fiying iu th^e air) by ma¬ 
chinery. ” 

De'va's Vole. The vollejr of the 
river DSo or Deva, in Cheshire, cele¬ 
brated for its pastures and dairy pro¬ 
duce. e 

" Ho ch'kSc a farm In Deva's val«. 

Where his long alleys tweiiod uixm the main.” 

ThtenuMH: Vaatle of InOolmee, cantu ii. 


Detest' is simply to witness against. 
(Latin, de-teator.) 

Denoa'llOB, after the Deluge, was 
ordered to cast behindJiiin the hones of 
his mother (i.e. the eftones of mother 
earth). Those thrown by Deucalion be¬ 
came meu, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. For the inter- 
cliange between Kaos (people), and aAw 
( a stone), see Findeer: Olympie 0mm, 
ix. 66. , " 

DeueaUen'aJbod. Aooordii:y|p to Greek 
mytholbgy, Denealum wee a Iciog of 
in whose rriga the tmle 


Developnient. (See Evolution.) 

Devtt. Bepresonted with a doveu 
foot, because by the Bobbinical writers 
he is calleij^ aeirmim (a goat). As the 
goat is a type of uncleann^, the prince 
of unclean roirite is aptly represented 

under this emblem. 

• 

Devil WBMmg tbel^dlora(?%d). On 

Dowton's benrat at Haymorket, 
some 7,000 ioutneymeir tdiors congre¬ 
gated & and around the ^eatre to pre- 
T|mt a buriemue oaUed YAe Tailors: a 
TSragsdyfer Warm Weather, which they 
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conKidered insulting to the trade. Fair- 
hum’s edition of this j)lay is headed 
The Ik'vil among the ^ Tailors, and 
contains an account of this fracas. (Hee 
also JJiographia JJramatica, article Tai- 
I.OBS.) 'There is a Scotch reel so called. 

X>evll and Bag o’Nails {The). The 
public-house by Buckingham Gate was 
HO called, but the sim was The Blacka¬ 
moor's Head and the Woolpaek, {Itcmark- 
ahle Tnals, ii. p. 14; 1765.) 

Devil and Dr. Fauatus ( The) .* Faust 
was the first printer of Bibles, and 
issued a largo number in imitation of 
those sold as manuscripts. These he 
passed off in Poi’is os genuine, and sold 
lor sixty crowns apiece, the usual price 
being five huudred crowns. The uni¬ 
formity of the books, their rapid supply, 
and tlioir unusual cheapness excited 
astouishinent. Information was laid 
against him for magic, uiid, in searching 
Ins lodgings, the briiliant red ink with 
which his copies were adorned was de¬ 
clared to be Jus blood. He was charged 
with dealings with the Devil, and con¬ 
demned to be burnt alive. To save him- 
* self, lie revealed his secret to the Paris 
Parlement, and his ipveiitiou became the 
admiration of the world. N.B.—This 
tradition is not to be accepted os history. 

Devil and bis Dam {The), Either 
the Devil and his mother, or the Devil 
and his tn fc. Numerous quotations may 
be adduced in support of either of these 
iutcriirelations. Shakemcare uses the 
])liru 80 6ix times, and in Ktug John (ii. 1) 
dam evidently moans mother; thus Con¬ 
stance says that her son Arthur is as like 
his father os the Devil is like his dam 
{mother) ; and in I'tUis Andronlcus Ta- 
mora is called the “dam” of a black 
child. Wo also read of the Devil’s 
daughter and the Devil’s son. 

In many mythologies the Ikevil is sup¬ 
posed to be an animal: Thus in Cazotto’s 
Jhahle A moareux ho is a camel; the Irish 
and otliGi-s callhim ai/aci cat; the Jews 
speak of him os a dragon (which idea is 
■>afTioJ out in our George and tlm Dra¬ 
gon); tlie San tons of Japan call liim a 
HiKjcies olfox; others say he is a goat; 
and Dante associates him wfth dragons, 
sifine, and dogs. In all which cases dam 
for mother is not inappropriate. 

On the other hand, dam for leman o» 
wife has good support. We are told that 
Lilith was the wife of Adam, but was 
such a vixen that Adam could not live with 
her, and slie became the Devil's dam. 
We also read that Belphegor ” m pie to 
earth to seek him out a dam.” 


As women when they go wrong 
are fc^ the most part worse thou the 
other sex, tbe phrase at the head of tliis 
article means the Devil and something 
worse. 

Devil and tlie Deep Sea {Between 
the). Between Scylla and Charybdis; 
between two evils, each equally hazard¬ 
ous. The alliiaion seems to be to the 
herd, of swine and the devils called 
Legion. 

*' In the matter nt msiins from one part i>f the 
»p88el to another when Bhe was rolling, wc were 
indeed hetween the devil and the deep W'a." ~ 
A’ifetemth Centurp, April, 181)1, p. 881. 

Devil and Tom Walker (r/zc). An 
American proverb, used as a caution 
to usurers. Tom Walker was a poor, 
miserly man, bom at Massachusetts iii 
1727 , and it is said tl)at he sold himself 
to the Devil for wealth. Be thi.s as it 
may, Tom suddenly became very rich, 
and opened a counting-house at Boston 
during the money panic which pre¬ 
vailed in the time of Governor Belcher, 
By usury he grow richer aud richer; 
but one day, as he was foreclosing a 
mortgage with a poor land-jobber, a 
black man on a black horse knocked at 
the office door. Tom went to open it, 
and was never seen again. Of course 
the good people of Boston searched his 
office, but all his coffers were found 
empty; and during Die night his house 
caught fire aud was burnt to the ground. • 
{JVashing ton Irving : Tales of a Travel¬ 
ler.) * • 

Devil oatob tl^e HindSnost {The), 
In Scotltmd (f Sahunanca) it is said when 
a class of students have made a certain ' 
projgress in their mystic studies, they are 
obliged to run through a subterranean 
hall, and the last man is seized by the 
devil, and becomes his imp. 

Devil In DnUln City {2'he). The 
Scandinavian form of Dublin was Hivel- 
t»[a], and the Latin Bublima. (See 
Notes and Qnerie.<t, April 9th, 1681. 
p. 296, for another explanation.) 

“ Is Just 88 tnic'8 the doil’H in hell 
Or Dublin ehy." 

Burns ; Dsdth nnd Dr. Hornbook. 

Devil looklajgiOver Lincoln {The). 
Sir W. Scott in his KenilxpoHh has, 

” Like the Devil looking over Lincoln.” 

A correspondent of Notes and QueiHes, 
Septembw 10th, 1892, says- 

"The fiunhuB Cevtl that nsod to overlook 
Lincoln College, (n OzCird, wm taken down 
(Wodnesdar, September isth, I73l), baring about 
two years wnce tprevtouilyl lost ills bead in a 
Btunu.”—Oentleassi’s Jfogasme, 18S1, p. see. ^ 

V We have othw similar phrases, as 
” The devil looking over Durham.” 
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Devil loves Bely Water (As thf). 
Thut is, uot at all. llie Rc»man Cijtbolics 
tpach that holy wator drives away the 
Devil. The Latin proverb is, “ Sicui ms 
itmarifiiuim atnat ” (as swine love xnar- 
jorain). Lucretius, vi. 974, says “ amari- 
cinum fugitat *««.” 

.Deva>]iiay-care (A). A reckless 
f<>llow. 

Devil mtuit be Striklny *(Tfie) 
(’Gennan). Said when it thunders. 
The old> Norse Ikmar means Thor, equdl 
to Jupiter, the god of thunder, tyid 
domin' is the German for thunder or 
Devil, as may be seen in the expression, 
‘'The runaway goose is gone to the 
Djvil” (doiiner). 

Devil on the Ifeok (A). An instru¬ 
ment of torture used by persecuting 
papists. It was an iron wonch which 
forced a man’s neck and legs together. 

Devil rides onaFiddleBtiek (The). 
Much ado about nothing. Beaumcput 
and Fletcher, Shakespeare, and others, 
use the phrase. “ Fiddlesticks! ” as an 
exclamation, means rubbish ! nonsense ! 
When the prince and his merry com¬ 
panions are at the Soar's lledd, first 
Bardolph rushes in to warn them that 
the sheriff’s officers are at hand, and anon 
enters the hostess to put her guests ou 
their ‘guard. But the prince says, 
“ Hero’s a devil of a row to make about 
a triio ” (or “ l*he devil rides on a fiddle- 
stfck”) (I Henry /T., ii. 2), and 
hiding some of h4 companions, he 
stoutly faces the sheriff’s ofStcors and 
Irowbeuts them. 

Devil Siok would be a Bloiik (The). 

“ Damon lanf/uebat, monaehm bonus osse vulebat j 
conmlult, manet ut ants/iiit," 

WlK'n the Devil was sick, the ac\il a monk 
would lie ; 

VVlien tliu Dovil got well, tbc devil a monk w: a 
hr." 

Said of those persons who in times 
of sickness or danger make pious resolu¬ 
tions, but forget them when danger is 
past and hoaltn recovered. 

Devil to Pay and no PIteb Hot 

( The). The “ devil" ii a seam between 
the garboard-strake and the keel, and 
to “pay” is to cover with pitch. In 
former times, when vessels were often 
careened for re^rs, it was difficult to 
calk and pay this eeatn before the tide 
turned. Hence the locutit^ the ship is 
careened, the devil is exposeia, but there 
. is no pitoh^ Imt ready, and the tide will 
turn before "the work can be done. 
(French, payer, from paiz, po^ias, pitch.) 


V The Hei'il to Pay is the name of A 
farce by Jobson and Jfelly. 

Here's the very dn'il to pay. Is used 
in quite another sense, moaning : Here’s 
a pretty kettle of fish. I’m in a pretty 
mess; this is confusion worse confoundca. 

Pboyebbial Pubases. 

Cheatiua the deril. Minciug an oath; 
doing evil for gain, and giving mrt of 
the profits to the Church, etc. It is by 
no means unusual in monkish traditions. 
Thus flie ‘‘Devil’s Bridge’* is a single 
arch over a cataract. It is said that 
his Satanic Majesty had knocked down 
several bridges, but promised the abbot, 
Giraldus of Einsiedel, to let this one 
stand, provided the abbot would con¬ 
sign to him the first livhtg thing that 
crossed it. When the bridge was finished, 
the abbot throw across it a loaf of bread, 
W'hich a hungry dog ran after, and “the 
rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
to see the Devil this defeated.” (Long- 
fclloiv : Golden Legend, v.) 

*! The bridge referred to by Long¬ 
fellow is that over the Fall of the lieuss, 
in the canton of the Uri, Switzerland. , 

Rabelais savs that a farmer once bar¬ 
gained with the Doidl for eocdi to have 
on alternate years what grow under and 
over the soil. The canny farmer sowed 
carrots and turnips when it was lus turn 
to have tlie imder-soil share, and wheat 
and barley the year following. (Panta~ 
gruel, boolt iv. chap, xlvi.) 

Gtrc the devil Ins due. Give even a 
bad man or one hated like the devil the 
credit he deserves. 

Gone <» the devil. To ruin. The 
Peril a»^ Si. Punstan was the sign 
of a public house, No. 2, Fleet Street, at 
one time much frequented by lawyers. 

“Into tbc Devil Tavern tliroe (loteil tnmpcrs 
strode.” 

IHtll dtMl, pull baker. Lie, cheat, 
and wrangle away, for one is as bod as 
the other. (In this proverb baker is not 
a proper name, but tne trade.) 

“ Like Punch nnO the Dei'^ il nigainir nhout the 
Baker as the fair.”— W, HeoU: Old Hoilatiti/i 
chap, xxxvili. 

Talk of th^ devil and he’s sure to come. 
Said of a person who has been the sub¬ 
ject of conversation, and who tuiex- 
pectedly makes his appearance. An 
ffider proverb still is, “Talk of the Dule 
tpid he’ll put out im hom^” but the 
modem euphemism is, “Talk 6t an 
angel and you’ll see its wings.” If 
“£mm the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” their hearts must he 
full of the evil one who talk ahout him, 
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and if the heart is full of the devil he 
canuot be fox off. , 

** Portliwitb the devil did spitear, 

For name him, and he’s always near." 

' iVior .• Jlima Carvel. 

To hold a candle to the devil is to 
abet au evildoer out of favrning fear. 

- The allusion is to the story of on old 
'woman who set one wax taper before the 
image of St. Michael, and another before 
the Devil whom ho was trampling under 
foot. Being reproved for paying such 
honour to Satan, she naively replied: 
“ Ye see, your honour, it is quite un¬ 
certain which place 1 shall go to at last, 
and sure you will not blame a poor 
W’omau for securing a friend in each.” 

To hindle a Jirc for the devil is to offer 
sacrifice, to do what is really sinful, 
imdcr the delusion that you are doing 
God service. 

To play the very devil toith [the 
niuttei^. To so muddle and mar it as to 
spoil it utterly. 

TFhen the devil is hhnd. Never. Ee- 
forring to the utter absence of all dis¬ 
loyalty and evil. 

, “ Ay, Tib, timt will be [».c. all will be f rue nixl 

loyal] wlicii Mio de’it iB blind ; and liia e'en's no 
sair yur. .Sir tr. Scott; Huy MannerUig (.UauUie 
Uinmout to Tib MumpBlippliai). x.\ii. 

Devil (*4), in legal parlance, is a 
leader’s fag w'ho gets up the facts of a 
brief, with the laws bearing on it, and 
arranges everythuig for the pleader in 
methodical order. 

These juniors have surplus briefs 
hauded to them by their seniors. A 
good fag is a good devil and is sure to 
get on. 

The Attorney•GeticraVa devils are the 
Counsel of the Treasury, who not uu- 
frequently get promoted to the beiich. 

• A pnuter’s devil. Foimerly, the boy 
who took the printed sheets from the 
.tympan df the press. Old3foxon says: 
“They do commonly so blafik and be¬ 
daub' tbomsclves that the workmen do 
jocosely call tliem devils.” The errand- 
boy is now so called. The black slave 
employed by Aldo Monu/io, Venetian 
nrinter, was thought to be on imp. cHenco 
tlic following proclamation; 

“T, Aldo Manuxio, printer to the Dojre, have 
tills day made public exiKisiire o# the printer's 
, devil. All WHO tliiiik be is not flesh and blowl 
come and pinch him.J^nclamotioM <»/ 
AUtv Mmietio, USfl. 

Robert the Devil, of Normandy. (Set 
Bobeet Lb Diable.) 

The Trench Devil. Jeon Bart, an in¬ 
trepid French sailor, bom at Dunkirk. 
(1660-1702.) 

Son of the Devil. EzseU’no, chief of the 
Oibelins, and Governor of Vicenza, vras 


BO called for his infamous cruelties. 
(1216-;259.) 

“ Fieroo Esoltn, that tnoet inbrnnsn lord, 

Who Bhall be deemed by men thoTcliild of hell." 

Sole: Orlando Ftinoao, in. sj. 

The White Devil of Walla’ehia. George 
Caatrio'ta was so called by the Turks. 
(1404-1467.) 

Devil’s Advocate (The). In the 
Catholic Church when a name is . sug¬ 
gested for canonisation, some person is 
appointed to oppose the proposition, and 
ib expected to give regsons why it 
shfiuld not take place. ■'’This person is 
toclinically callea Advoedtm Diahoh. 
Having said his say, the conclave decides 
the question. 

DevH’e Apple. The mandrake. 

Devll’e Arrows (Yorkshire). Three 
remarkable “ Druid ” stones neiir 
Boroughbridge, like Harold's Stones, and 
probably marking some boundary. 

Devn’B Bird (The). The yellow 
bunting; is so called from its note, deif. 

Devil’s Bonea Dice, which are 
made of bones and lead to ruin. 

Devil’s Books. Flaying cards. 
Presbyterian phrase, used in repppof of 
the temi King’s Books, applied to a 
pack of cords, from the French lirre des 
qnaire rots (the book of the four kings). 
Also called the Devil’s Bible. 

Devil’s <3a1)liiet < Th^ . Belphego, the 
Devil’s ambassador in France; Hutgin, 
in Italy; Belial, jn Turk^; Tharung, 
in Spain A and Martinet, in Switzerland. 
His grand almoner is Dagon ; chief of 
the eunuchs is Succor Benoth; banker 
is Asmodeus; theatrical manager is 
Kobal; master of ceremonies, Verdelet; 
court fool is Nybbos. ( Viet&f Hugo: 
’Toilers of the Sea.) 

Devil’s Candle. So the Arabs call 
the mandrake, from its shining appear¬ 
ance at night. (Richardson.) 

*' Those licllinh Area lliat lierlit 
The ifmnilralce’B charnel leaves at uiKbt." 

3'. Moore; fire Worikippers. 

Devil’s Current (The), part of the 
current of the Bosphorus is so called, from 
its great rapidity. 

Devil’ll Dnngkter^ Portion (The). 
The saying is — 

"Deal, Dover, and Hatwieh, 

The derit gave w»li daughter in nian’Iage," 

because of the scandalous impositions 
pracrised in f^se seaports on sailors and 
occasional viritras. (Orose: Classical 
Dictionary, etc.) 
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Daw-beaters 


Devil’s Dan. A cromlech in a vaUej, 
near Marlborough. It now con^te of 
two large upiigHjts and an impost. The 
tliird upright nas fallen. Some of the 
farm lamurers, a few years ago, fastoded 
u team of horses to the impost, and tried, 
but without effect, to drug it down. 

, Devil’s Duet. Old rags tom up by 
a machine called the devil,” and made 
into shoddy by gum and .pressure^ Mr. 
Fonund brought the subject before Par¬ 
liament, Maixm 4th, 1842. It is so called 
from the disho^sty and falsehood whidh 
it covers. {L^Untr's iiei'mms,) « 

Devil’a l^ke A ravine in the 

Soutli Downs, Brighton. The legend is, 
tliat St, Cuthmaii, walkmg on the downs, 
]>lum(>d himself on having Christiom'sed 
the suiTounding country, and having 
built a nunnery where the djrke-houso 
now stands. Presently the Devil appears 
and tells him all bis labour is vam, for 
he w'ould swamp the whole country 
before morning. St. Cuthman went 
to the nunnery and told the abbe^ to 
keep the sisters in prayer till after mid¬ 
night, and then illuminate the windows. 
The Devil come at sunset with mattock 
and spade, and began cutting a dyke 
into the sea, but was seised with rheu¬ 
matic pains all over the body. He flung 
down.his mattock and sp^e, and the 
cooks, mistaking the illuminated win¬ 
dows for sunrise, began to crow ; where¬ 
upon the Devil fled m alarm, leaving his 
wei'K not half done. 

Devil’a If^diir-Poalier {2'he). A hand 
at whist with four clubs. It tvsoid that 
such a hand is never a winning one. 

Devil’s Flyliiff-pan (TA^. A Corn¬ 
ish tin-mine worked by the Bomaus. 

DevlUii Idvary (Th«). Black and 
yellow. Black for dea^, yellow for 
quarantine. 

Devil’s Liiok {The). Astounding 
good luck. Persons always lucky were 
thought at one time to have compounded 
with the Devil. 

You won't ba ve to pay bis annuity \ ory Jong ; 
you ba\c tbc DeUi’B luck in ixirguiaa, aivai'S,*’— 
JJickniii. ^ 

Devil’s Mass (1m). Swearing at 
everybody and evei^thing. 

“ Wblii a bad egg ia abut av tbe anny,llS^ys 
tbe devil'B maas .... an* mnnea Bveann’iHivry« 
t b i iig, from tbe oobunaadlier-in-rblef down to tbe 
rooni-corii'rll.’'—itoWier* Tkrte, p, W. 

Devil’s NestirUs iSro vast 

caverns ^parated by' a htlige of 
natural ro^ in the maii^^ the 
Zetland Bflwids. (See 1^ IHraU. fSaao. 
xxii.) 


Devil's Ovnsu (Connattoht Boys.) 
The 88th Foot. So called by General 
Fioton from th^ bravery in tiio Penin¬ 
sular War, 1809-1814. 

Applied also to the Inns of Court 
Volunteers, the members of wbidi are 
lawyers. 

Devil’s PAternoster (To my tho). 
To griunble; to rail at providence. 


Devil's Bmiff-tiojc (The), A puff¬ 
ball ; a fungus full of dust; one of the 
genus Bycoperdon. 

DevUfs Tattoo (The). Tapping on 
the table with one’s finger a wearisome 
number of times; tapping on the floor 
with one’s foot m a similar manner; 
repeating any sound with wearisome 
pertinacity, giving those, who hear the 

blue deyils^’ or the “fidgets.” 

Devil’s Throat (The). Cromer Bay. 
So called from its danger to navigation. 

Devils (in Dante’s Divine Comedy) : 

Alirhino. (Tbo aliiirer.) 

Bmbarieeia. (The tiiRiirioiiB.) 

(VtIcpWna. (The grece-swruer.) 

Ciipiuizgo. (Tbe Bnarier.) 

Ciriaio SanntUo, (The tunked lioHi',) e 

Ifi tuiuigiiazso. (Tnc fell diiLgon.) 

k'lirfarelto. (Tbe Bcauduluiougerj 

Oniffleane, (TbedoK^b.) 

Libii'oeen. (The i)l-teniWTe<1.) 

Bubicuute. (Tbo red with mge.) 

ScaiMighone. (Tbe lianeful.) 

r/ic blue Devils, The fldgctB or tuegriiiis. 


Devonshire, according to English 
mythology, is a corruption of Debon's- 
share. This Debon was one of the 
heroes who came with Brute from Troy. 
One of the giants that ho slew iu the 
south coasts of England was Couliu, 
whom ]|ie chased to a vast jiit eight 
leagues scross, Tbo monster tiying to 
leap this {at, fell backwards, and lost his 
life in the chasm. When Brutus allotted 


out the island, this portion became 
Debon’s-sliare. ' ^ 

“ And eke tlAt amide jiit, yet fur renoWiied . 

For tbe targe lean which Delum (ltd coffiflell 
Cnnlin to mako, ireing eight lugs of grownd, 
Into tbe wbicb retouming l»ck be fell . .. 

In niedu of tbese gi-eat conuneBte try them gut' 
Curl'neuB bad that prorince muiost vest ... 
And Petioa’B share was that Is UevoaBriinr." 
Spenigg: Fe^rle Queme, tuwk U. canto x.ll. 13. 

Devoaslilre Poet. 0. Jones, a 
journeyman wool-comber, who lived at 
the close or the 18& century. Edward 


Capeni, called “The rural Postman of 
Biaeford” (bom 1819), and John Gay, 
iuthor of the £eggur*8 Opera, (168e- 
1732), of Barnstaple (Devonshiin). 

Dew-beiiteri. The £e^ ‘r shoes to 
resist the wet. 


*‘H(dd out j(nir Aew-lkmters till I taka oft tbe 
darblM [Iron shoes t/t IsttenQ.''—Fmrit «f m 
Dealt. « ■ 
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Diamond Jousts 


Dew-bit (A). A snack before break¬ 
fast. 

Dew-diinlc. A draught before break¬ 
fast. Xu harvest the nien ore allowed, in 
some counties, a drink of beer before 
they begin work. 

Dexterity means nghl-handed skill 
(Latin, dexter, tlio right hand). “ Awk¬ 
ward {q.r.) means left-handed; gauche 
is the JVcnuh, and mmster the Latin for 
the left hand. Certainly tlio German 
left-handed marriages are sinister ones. 

DffeUabas'aii. The Persian era. 
Dgel la Eddin, son of Tognil Peg, ap- 
pmnted eight astronomers to reform the 
calendar. The era began a.i>. 1075, and 
is followed to this day, 

Dhta'dnl. {See Hobsb.) 

Dlable {T.e). Olivier Ledoin, the 
tool of Louis XL, and once tho king’s 
liarber. So called because he was as 
much feared as his Satanic Majesty, and 
even more disliked. (Hanged 1484.) 
liobert le Diable. Meyerbeer’s grand 
, opera. (&<? Eobeet.) 

Diadem meant, originally, a fillet 
wound round the head. The diadem of 
Bacchus was a broad band, whioli might 
bo unfolded so as to make a veil. Hier¬ 
onymus, king of f^acuse (b.o. 21G-215), 
wore a uiadem. Constantine the Great 
(306-387) was tho first of the Eoman 
emiiorors who wore a diadem. After 
his time it was set w'ith rou's of pearls 
and precious stones. (Greek, dia-dco, 
to bind entirely.) 

Dialeo'ticak Metaphysics; tlio art 
of disputation ; that strictly logical dis¬ 
cussion which leads to reliable results. 
The product or result is ideas, which, 
being classified, produce knowledge; but 
all knowledge being of tlie dl%ine types, 
must conduce more or less to practical 
results and good morals. (Greek, dia- 
lego, to speak thoroughly.) 

? Kant used the word to signify the 
uieoiy of fallacies, and Hegel for that 
concept whidi of necessity develops its 
opposite. 

The following questions* from John 
of Salisbury are fair specimens of Ike 
Middle-age subjects of discussion:— 

O) Wltcn ft rvraon imjB r irbolo cloak, does tbi 
I’uWl iK'toUg to lilft rtirrlinfic * 

(2) Wlittft a bog la dnvou t,«> murkct with b roiie 
niunU its neck, dues, llie man or the rone take 
liiiii ? 

Di'anoBd. A corniption of ada¬ 
mant, So called because tbe diamond, 


which cute other substances, can be cut 
or polished with no substance but itself. 
(Greek, a damao, what cannot be sub¬ 
dued. Latin, adainas, gen. adamani-is; 
Prench, diamant.) 

Di'amatid (3 syl). Son of Ag'ape, a 
faiiy. He was very strong, and fought 
either on foot or horse with a battle-axe. 
He was slain in single combat by Cuiu'- 
baJo. {See Teiamosd.) {Spetmr: Faerie 
Queeir, book iv.) 

A diamond of the jftret u'ater. A man 
of tho highest merit. Tho colour or 
lustre of a pearl or diamond is called its 
“water.” One of the “first water” is 
one of tho best colour and most brilliant 
lustre. Wo say also, “A man of the 
first water.” 

A rough diamond. An uncultivated 
genius ; a person of excellent parts, but 
without society manners. 

“Ab for WarrhiKtoii, tliBt rough dmniond bad 
not bad llic ) (tiiHii of a dnnong-nuiBtor, aud liu 
did not know how to v»,\Vi."—2'hackeray. 

Diamond cut diamond. Cunning out¬ 
witting cunning; a hard bargain over¬ 
reached. A diamond is so bard that it 
can only be ground by diamond dust, or 
by rubbing one against another. 

Diamond (Newton’s favourite little 
dog). One winter’s morning, while at¬ 
tending early service in Trinity College, 
Newton inadvertently left Diamond shut 
up in his room. On returning from 
chapel he found that the little fellow • 
had upset a candle on his desk, by which 
several impers containing minutes *of 
many years^ experiments, w#lie destroyed. 
On peredviug thS irreparable loss, ho 
exclaimed, “Oh, Diamondj Diamond, 
thou little knowest*the mischief thou 
hast done! ” {Diffitbion of Useful Know¬ 
ledge : Life of Newton, p. 26, col. 2.) 

}IiiygoiiB,l<M4,ri3f^rriDg to tbisai^eatBays: 
“NcwtonumiacidiBBeia plirenltinaMoncanno ac 
8<!x luenstbus. Ad ex nimla studii uBsIdiiitatv, an 
doloie iufortiinii, qiuid in iucendio laboratoi luiii 
chcni’cuib et scripta quaedaiu aniiBentt." 

Diamond Hammer (.<4). A hammer 
or pick for “ whetting ” millstones. * The 
diamond hammer is provided with 
several sharp-pointed t^th to give a 
nnifonn roughness to the surface of tlie 
stone. Also to a ^teel pick with diamond- 
shaped point at each extremity to recut 
grooves in stone. * 

Dladuond Joiiata(r6e!). Joustsinsti- 
tuted by King Arthur, “who by tJiat 
name had named them, since a diamond 
was the prixe.*' Ere he was king, ho 
came by acddimt to a gleninLyonnesse, 
where two brothers had met in combat. • 
Eadi was riain; but one had worn a 
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crown of diamonds, which Arthur picked 
up, and when he became king offered 
the nine diamonds as the prize of nine 
several iousts, “ one every year, a joust 
for one/’ Lancelot had won eight, and 
intended to present them all to the 

a ueen “ when all were won.” When 
le knight laid them before the queen, 
Gniinevore, in a fit of jealousy, flung 
them out of the palace wmdow into the 
river which ran below. {Idylls ths 
King ; Elaine.) 

Diamond Nooldaoe {The) ][I785]f. 
A necklace presented, through Miye. 
do Lamotte, by Cardinal de Itohan (os 
he supposed) to Marie Antoinette. The 
cardinal, a profligate churchman, enter¬ 
tained a sort of love passion for the 
queen; and the Countess de Lamotte 
induced him to purchase for the queen, 
for .£85,000, a diamond necklace, made 
for Mme. Pubony. The cardinal handed 
the necklace to the countess, who sold it 
to an E^lish jeweller and kept the 
money. When l^e time of pa 3 rment ar¬ 
rived Boehmor, the jeweller, sent his bill 
in to the qneen, who denied all know¬ 
ledge of the matter. A trial ensued, 
which lasted nine months, and created 
immense scandal. 

Diamond Soulla {The\ or **The 
Diamond Challenge Sculls ” of the Hen¬ 
ley Boyal Begatt^ are a pair of crossed 
silver sculls not quite a foot in length, 
Bupsounted by an imitation wreath of 
laurel, and having apondant of diamonds. 
They lie in anox ime«^with velvet, which 
contains also,the names of alWthe win¬ 
ners. The prize is rowed for every year, 
and the sciuls pasffirom winner to win¬ 
ner; but each winner receives a silver 
cup, which becomes his own absolute 

S roperty^ Established 1814 ly the Boyal 
Regatta Committee. 

JOiamonds. {See Bxixcs DuaKOirnB.) 

^ Dlaa'a (3 syb),* temple of Diana 
at Efih'esus, oimt by DinoohSrSs, was 
set on fire by Heros'ix^atos, for the sake 
of perpetuatmg his name. The lonians 
decreed that any one who mentioned 
his name should be nut to death, but 
this very decree ga% it immortality, 
l^e temple '^as discovered in 1872 % 
Mr. Wood. 

Diana of Upftoano. Tfaia statue, 
we are told, fell from h^ren. If so, it 
was an aerolite; but llimi^TJs mys hb 
sate it, and that it was a vt^ooden statue 
(second century, a.n.). Hitty, a con- 
temporuy mi Minudns, tells os it was 
made of ebony. Probably the real 


**image” was a meteorite, and in the 
course of time a wooden or ebony image 
was substituted. * 

V The palladium of Troy, tlio sacred 
shield of the Bomans, the shrine of our 
Lady of Loi'etto, and other similar 
religious objects of veneration, were 
said to have been sent from heaven. 
The statue of Cyl)81e (3 syl.) ‘‘fell 
from heaven ” ; andElagabalas, of Syro- 
PhcBuicia, was a great couical stone 
which fell from heaven. 

' Great fs IHana of the Ejihesians. No¬ 
thing like leather ; self-interest blinds 
the eyes. Deiiie'trios was a silversmith 
of Eph'esus, who made gold and silver 
shrines for Bie temple of Diana. When 
Christianity was preached in the city, 
and there was danger of substituting the 
simplicity of the Gospel for the grandeur 
of idolatry, the silversmiths, headed by 
Dometrios, stirred the people to a riot, 
and they cried out with one voice for 
the space of two h§ars, ** Great is Diana 
of the Ephesiaus! ” (Acts xix. 24-28.) 

Dlan'B WorAliipurs. Midnight 
revellers. So called because they return 
homo by moonlight. Dian means the* 
moon. 

Diano'ra was the wife of Gilberto of 
Friu'Ii, but was passionately beloved by 
Ansaldo. In order to get rid of las 
importunity, she told him she would 
never grant his suit and prove untrue 
till he made her garden at midwiiiter as 
full of flowers and odours as if it were 
midsummer. By the aid of a magician, 
Ansaldo accomplished this, and claimed 
his reward. Diano'ra went to meet liim, 
and told him she had obeyed the com¬ 
mand of hdl* husband in so doing. An¬ 
saldo, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
released her; and Gilberto became the 
firm friend of Ansaldo from that da.y to 
the end of his life. {BoceaeciO: Ihca- 
tneron, day x. 5.) {See Dobioen.) 

Dt»i>a'soa. Dryden says— 

“ From bamumy, from boa\ ouljr harmony 
Tbe uDlversal frame )>egan ; 

From harmony to taarmon)' 

Titro’ all the comi^ of ttie notes it ran, 

Tne dtavoson elosing full in man." 

Ifimo for Ht. Day, 

According to the P 3 rthagore'an system, 
the world u a piece of harmony, and 
man the full chord. 

« Dlapaf. A sort of cloth said to ba 
borrupted from Yproa (where it is 
manutaotured), ou analog with oallca 
from Cajicut, nankeen from Nankin, 
worsteii from Worsted, in Norfolk, and 
other similar words. But the French 
diapri, variegated (oonneeted with Lat. 
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ianptH ~ a jasper), is the source of this 
word. Diaper is cloth variegated with 
flowers, etc., like damask. 

Dlav'olo (Fra). Michele Pozza, an 
iuBurgnnt of Cala'bria (1750-1806). 
Scribe wrote a libretto on this hero for 
Aubcr. 

Dibs or Dihbs. Money. (Compare 
tips, gifts to schoolboys'; and dioboliia. 
Compare also with tot, jot, and yod.) 

The huckle-bones of sheejo used for 
gambling purposes ore called diihbs; and 
Locke B})onks of stones used for the some 
gtuno, which he calls dibstones. 

Dloera’ Oaths. False as dieers' oaths. 
Woiihless or untrustworthy, as when a 
gambler swears never to touch dice 
ugaiii. (^Shahespearc: Hamlet, iii, 4.) 

Dloil'la (in Orlando Ftmoso). One 
of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous for 
her chastity. 

Dlok* That happened in the rtngn of 
Qaeen J)i('k— i.e, never; there never was 
u Quoou Dicliard. 

Diok’8 Hatband. (Richard Crom¬ 
well, 1020-1712.) 

a JHrk's hatband, which was made of 
llis regal honours weru “ a rope 
of saud.” 

(2) As fnc as Dwk's hatband. The 
crown of England would he a very fine 
thing for anyone to get. 

(3) As queer as Dick's hatband. Few 
things have been more ridiculous than 
the exaltation and abdication of tlie 
Protector’s son. 

(4) As tight as Dick's hatband. The 
hatband of Hichai'd Cromwell was the 
crown, which was too tight for him to 
wear with safety. 

Dlok — Uichard. The diminutive 
“ Dicky ” is also common. 

.lockey ot Norfolk [Lord KowariV, be not too 

llOllll 

For Picky [or Dickon], tliy master, is twagbt 
and Hold." 

ffliukesj'eare; Biehard III,, v. a 
(Pirky or Dickon is Klcliard Ill J 

Dlokens. (See Boz.) 

Dickens is a perverted oath cbi^upied 
from “Nick.” Mrs. Page says— 

" 1 cannot tell wbat tbe dickenscbls name is."'— 
Shakespeare; Merrv Wiws of IPlndwr, lit. 3. 

” The three poets who excess a 
caniliigratiou are “Dickens! How-itt« 
Bums 1 ” 

Diokey or Dieky. A donkey; an¬ 
ciently called a Dick-ass, now termed 
iTack-asa. It is a term of eudeament, 
as we eall a net bird Jt dickv’-bird. The 
ass is callea Di(3c-y (little Biobard), 


Cuddy (little Cuthlmrt), Neddy (little 
Edwa^), Jack-ass, Moke or Mixe, etc. 

Dickey. The rumble behind a carriage; 
also a leather apron, a child’s bib, aud 
a false shirt or front. All those are 
from the same root. (Dutch, drkheu; 
German, deckm; Anglo-Saxon, theean ; 
Latin, i^o, to cover.) 

Dloky {A), in George lll.’s time, 
meauit a flannel petticoat. It was after¬ 
wards applied to what were called false 
shirts--J.r. a shirt front worn over a 
flirty shirt, or in lieu of a shirt, These 
hall-shirts were first called Tommies. 

" A liiiudrod instunens r soon could rick yc— 
Witliout, ft tup view the fair. 

The boaoni limvlnR alio hare, 

Tlic lii|>s aslmiiied, fonkHitli, to wear n. dii-ky." 

Peter Pindar: Lord Auckland's Triumph, 

So again:— 

" And MBtor Peg, and siarer Joan, 

With Bcarco a Hannel dicky on . . . 

iliddlesex Hieetlon, lotinr iv. 

(Hair, wbalobonu, nr inotal veatnioiits, etillod 
drosa-imprutora, are bung ou women's laicks, as a 
'* dicky " is hung on a coach hehind.) 

Dlo^ Sam, A native-born inhabi¬ 
tant of Liverpool^ as ’Ifru Bobbin is a 
native of Lancashire. 


Dlota'tor of XiOttoro. Francois 
Marie Arouot de Voltaire, called the 
Great Fan. (1694-1778.) 


Dldaotio Poetry is poetry that 
teaches some moral lesson, os Pope’s 
Fssay on Man. (Greek, didasko, 1 
teach.) 


Diddle (To). To cheat in a i&iall 
way, as “ I diddled him ot(t of . . . .” 
Edgar Allan Poe 4ias an article on the 
art of “ Diddling.” Bhyming slang it, 
very common. (See Chivt.) Fiddle aitt'4,^ 
diddle rhyme. “ Fiddle ” is slang 
a sharper, and “ diddle ” is the t 
sharper. The suggestive rhyi^p was 


" HI diddle dtddle i 
Tbe cat and tbe flddta" 


*' A certain portion of the taniuan race 
Has certainly a taste for lieing diddled.” 

Mood; A Btaek Job, stanw 1- 

Dlddler (Jeremy). An artful swind¬ 
ler ; a dever, seedy vagabond, benrow- 
ing money or ohtai^g credit by his wit 
and wits. From Kenny’s faroe called 
Faisiny the Win^ , 

IMdrorltdic. {See Dietbich.) 

DfidOb It was Porson who said he 
could rbjrme ou my subiect; aipid beiug 
asked to rhyme upon Ine three Latin 
genmds, gave tiiils couplet— 

“ When Std» tiwad JCadas would not come, 

She mourned In silenee, and was Di-do dum(b}," 

7 In ihe did Btoa Latin gr^mar 
the three gerunds are oaltod -di, •do^ 



Did 


iHffereiaod 


dsa 


-dum. In modem sohool primers they 
are ~dum, -di, -do. 

When Dido saw Jlaeas needs most go,* 

eiici woitt in silMce, and was duni()>; Di-do, 

JI.C. J». 

? Dido was queen of Carthage, who 
fell in love with iEneas, driven by a 
storm to her shores. After abiding a* 
whjlo at Carthage, he was oompellea by 
Mercu^ to leave the hospitable queen. 
Dido, ill grief, burnt herself to death on 
a funeral pile. ( Virgil: from Mniid, i. 
494 to iii. GoO.) 

Die. The die is cast. The step k 
taken, and I cannot draw back. iSo 
said Julius Ceesar When he crossed the 
Hubicoii. 

I have net nu' life uimn tlie cant, 

And I will aland the hazard of the die." 

lih<tl,cttpeare: Richnrd ///., v. 4. 

Die. 

JVhom the gods lot>e die young. This 
is from Menander’s fragments (ifon hoi 
theoi philousin apothniskei neos), De¬ 
mosthenes has a similar ap^hthegm. 
Plautus has the line, Queni Jft diligunt 
adolesfsm «wrif«r,” (See Byi'on: JOm 
Jmn, canto iv. 12.) Those who die 
young are '‘taken out of the miseries of 
this sinful life” into a happy immor¬ 
tality. 

Dle-harda. The 57th Foot. Their 
colonel (In^is) in the battle of Albuera 
nsil), Mdressiug his men, said, “Die 
hard, my lads; me hard! ” And they 
did ^ie hard, for their banner was pierced 
with thirty bqUets. Only one officer out 
of twenty-four survivqA and only 168 
men out of 58i. This Ime regiment is 
now called the Wat Middlesex; the 
EostMiddleaex (thelffike of Cambridge's 
own) is the old 77th. 

Diego {San). A corri^dn of Sant¬ 
iago (St. James), champion of the red 
cross, and patron saint of Spain. 


Dies AUioiiais. {See Aujensib.) 


Dies Xros. A ^mous mediaeval hymn 
on the last judgment, probaUy the 
composition ex Thomas of Oela'no, a 
native of Abruzsi, who died in VSA. 
Sir Wtdter Scott has introduced the 
former part of it into his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, 


“ Dies im, dies IDs, 

Solm MKCtum in ftiiills, 

Tests David cum Bihyl^ 

On tlAt day, ttnU wmaktutAw, 
DavW and tbsWlr* — 


Heaven and eoitb 




* Die* Non. A non-bueiness day. A 
law phrase, meaning a day wheii 


courts do not sit, as on Sundays; the 
Purification, in Hilary term: the Ascen¬ 
sion, ui Kaster temf; St. Jonn the Bap¬ 
tist, in'Trinity term; and All Saints, with 
All Souls, inMiohammas term. A con¬ 
tracted form of “ ISfis non juridicus,” a 
non-j official day. 

XMes San'gulBin* The 24th March, 
called Bello'na’s Day, when the Homan 
votaries of the war-goddess cut them- 
ralves and drank the sacrifioial blood to 
propitiate ihe deity. 

Dietrtoli (2 syL), of Berne or Vero’im, 
a name given by the Crerman minne- 
sUngors {minstrels) to Theod'oric the 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths. One of 
the liegemen of King EtzeL In the 
terrible broil stirred up by Queen Kriem- 
hild in the hanquet-hall of the Hunnish 
king, after the slaughter of Sir Rudiger, 
his friend Dietrich interfered, and stio- 
ceeded in taking pinners the only two 
surviving Burgundians, kings Gunther 
and Hagan, whom ho handed over to 
Kriemhud, praying that she would set 
them free, but the angry queen cut ofl 
both their heads with her own hands. 
{The Nihelungen-Lied.) 

Dlen. Ikieu ct man droit (God and 
my right). The parole of Biimard I. at 
the battle of Gisors (1198), meaning 
that ho was no vassal of France, but 
owed his royalty to God alone. Als the 
French were sigually beaten, the battle- 
word was adopted os the royal motto of 
England. 

DliliBreiiee. Ojihedia says to the 

J ueen, “ YOumay wear your rue with a 
ifference.”' lu 'heraldry dijfn'mees or 
marks of cadency indicate the various 
branches of a family. 

- (1) The eldest son, during the life¬ 
time of his father, bears a label (or 
lambet), i.e. a piece of sOk, stuff, or 
linen, with three pendants, broader at 
the Ixdtom than at the top. 
f2) The second son bears a et'eseeni. 

(3) Ihe third, a mullet (or star with 
five poiifts). 

(4) The fourth, a martlet. 

The fifth, an atmulet. 

The (dxtSi, aftettr-de-lis. 

The seventh, a rose. 

The eighth, a eross-moUne. 

The nmth, a tbuhle quatte foil. 
says both the wad the are 
to wear me: the oneas ^ of 

BAiideh eldest son of the lato ktog; the 
oSuor es ^ wife of C^uidtushishrtwer, 
and tlm oidet toeoaUhii ..Thelattoirwaeto 
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have a diiforeuce,’* to signify it was a 
cadet branch. " I [^vs Ophelia] shall 
wear the rue, but you Qhe Queen J must 
now wear it with a ‘ difference.’ ” 

Dlgemt (TVir). llie collection of all 
the laws of Borne compUed by Triboniau 
and sixteen assistants, by order of 
Justinian. It amounted to 2,000 
volumes, and was finished in three years 
(a.D. 533). (See Pandects.) 

IHggillga. Co)ne to my diggings. To 
my rooms, rasidence, office, sanctum. A 
word imported from Califoniia and its 
gold diggings. 

“ My fi'ii'iid licrrfvnntHtntake digginsB i nndnii 
you weic roiiiiiliiliiiiig ttmt^oii would »(*( nunio- 
on« to ifo biihes with you, I thouitht 1 had hcttci* 
hiiiiK you lofccilici’."—A. O. Voyle; A Study in 
Scitrlet, cim|>. i. 

DIg'gory. A bam labourer, taken 
on grand occasions for butler and foot* 
man to Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. He 
laughs and talks wliile serving, and is 
as gnnehe as possible. (Goldemith : She 
Stoops to Conquer.) 

Digit. The first nine numerals; so 
called from the habit of counting as far 
as ten on the fingcra. (Latin, digitns, 
a finger.) 

Dignitary (A). A clergyman who 
holds profonneut to which jurisdiction is 
annexed, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
canons, otc. 

Dignus Vin’dioe Nodus (Latin). 
A knot or difficulty worthy of such 
hands to untie. Literally, a knotty 
point worthy to bo made a civil action. 
The person who brought a civil action 
was called in Bomau law a rindex, and 
the action was called a vindiedtio. If 
the rightful possessor was a matter of 
dispute, the question became a its nndt- 
ciUriiin, and was refen’ed to the pimtor 
to determine. A knotty P^jut rmerred 
to the praetor was a "dignus rtndiee 
nodus J'' 

Dii Penates (Tiatin). Household 
gods; now used for such articles of 
iiimiture or decoration as the^lady of 
the house especially prizes. 

Dllem'ma. The horns of a dilemma. 
“Lcmina” means a thitig taken for 
granted (Greek, lain'hano, to take). 

“ Dilemma” is a double lemma, a two- 
wlged sword which strikes both wayB,1jr 
a bull which will toss you wbichever 
horn you lay hold of. A young rhetori* 
ciau said to an old sophist, “Teach mo 
to plead, and I will pay you when I 
gam a cause.” The master sued for 
payment, and the scholar pleaded, “If 


1 gain the cause I shall not pay you, 
because the judge will say I am not to 
pay; and U 1 lose my cause I shall not 
be required to pay, according to the 
terms of our agreement.” To this the 
master replied, “Not so; if you gain 
your cause you must pay me uccordinjE; 
to the terms of our agreement; and if 
you lose your cause the judge will 
condemn you to pay me.” 

Dilettan'te (Italian). An amateur 
,of the fine arts, in opposition to a pro¬ 
fessor. Plural, dilettanti. 

^‘Tlicse gentlemen are te lie liidged, not ns 
dilottnnti, but ns iirulosaors,"—AfAeiia'Kin. 

Dillgenoe is that energy and in* 
dustiw which we show when we do what 
wo bice (Ijatin, diVigo^ I like); but 
indolence is that listless manner with 
which we do what thoroughly vexes us. 
(Latin, i», intensive; doko^ to grieve.) 

Dillgenoe. A fonr-wheeled stage¬ 
coach, drawn by four or more horse.s. 
Common in France before the intro* 
duction of railroads. The pun is well 
known. 

Hi \ is |ilHi-Bi'e niagiBtro, utSro diligcutin (le. bin 
diligence). 

Dllly (plmaltDllUes). Stage-coaches. 
They first began to run in 1779. An 
abbreviation of the French word dili¬ 
gence (q.r.). “Derby dilly.” 

Dim and Distant Futnrs (The). 
In November, 1885, Mr. W. E. Glad¬ 
stone said that the disestaMishmeut and 
diseridoj^ment oF the Anglican Church 
were questions in “ the dim and distant 
future.” • 

Dimaa'olie (Monsieur). A dun. The 
term is from MoliSre’s Don Juan, and 
would be, in English, Mr. Sunday. The 
word dimanche is a corruption and con¬ 
traction of dies Domin'tea (the Lord’s 
day). 

DlmetSB. The ancient Latin name 
for the inhabitants of Carroarthenshiro, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. 

Dlai'lasory. A letter dimissory is a 
letter from the bishop of one diocese to 
some other bishop, ^ving leave for the 
bearer to be ordained by him. (Latin, 
di-mittOt to send away.) 

Dim'ity. A doth said to he so called 
from Damietta, in Egypt, but really 
from the Gredc ai-mitos (double-thread). 
(See Samitb.) 

XH‘tuh(Au»t), in Sterne’s Thnstratn 
She leaves Mr. Walter Shandj 





l)iolid 


£1,000, which he fancies will enable him 
to cany out all the wuld schemes that 
enter into his head. 

Dlnde (1 syl.l. The French for a 
turkey S&poHht d*lni^ (an Indian fowl). 
This 18 an error, as tlie bird comes from 
America; unless, indeed, the whole 
Western continent, with all its con* 
tiguous islands, be called by the 
or W»jBt Indies. Our word “ turkey ” is 
no better, if indeed it means a nature of 
Turkey. 

Dine (To). • 

Qui dort dine. The seven sleepers 
and others required no food till tliey 
woke from their long sleep. The same 
may be said of all hibematmg animals. 

To dim with IMmoeritos. To be 
cheated out of one’s dinner. Oemocrltos 
was the derider, or philosopher vrho 
lauglied at men’s folly. 

To dine with Sir ThotnoH Greaham. 
To go without one’s dinner; to be 
diuucrless. Sir Thomas Gresham founded 
the Koyal Exchange, which was a fa* 
vourito lounge for those who could not 
afford to provide themselves with a 
dinner. 

2'o dine with JGiike Humphrey. {See 
Humpheey.) 

To dine with Mahmwt. To die, and 
dine in paradise. 

To dine with the eross-legyed knighU. 
{Seepeoct column, DiNimiaiESS.) 


Dine Out ( fb). To Jpe dinnerless; to 
go without a dinner. t 

Ding ^ blow. To ding it in 

one's ears. To repeat a subject over and 
over again ; to teach by repetition. 

To ding. To slxike. (Anglo-Saxon, 
deneg[a»], to knock, strike, beat.) Hence 
“ding-dong,” as “They were at it 
ding-dong.” 

“ The hutclior'B a*e, like greet Acliillee’ hnt, 

Pinge doMilly 4owuo teu-ttitiiunnil-tlioiiBaud 
llRi.’* Taylor: Work*(10D<U. 

Ding-dong. They went at it ding- 
dong. Fighting in good earnest, [i’o 
ding is to raat or bruise (l|axon, dencyan); 
dong is a responsive wora. One gives a 
ding and the other a dong. 

V Din is the Anglo-Saxon dyn-ian, to 
make a din; dtnung, a dtuniug noise. 

IMngley DelL The home of Mr. 
Wardle and his family, and the scene of 
Tupman’s love adventure with Miss 
Bachel. {Liekena: Tiehwieh iPapera.) 

Dinner {Waiting far). The ‘^mattr'dta 
quart 4'heure.*' 


Dinnerlees. Their hosts are the 
cross-legged knights. That is, the stone 
effigies of the Bound Church. lu 
ohumi at one time lawyers met their 
clients, and here a host of vagabond^ 
used to loiter about all day, under Bie 
hope of being hired as witnesses. Dining 
with the oroBs-legc^ knights mouit 
much the same thing as mning with 
duke Humphrey {q.v.). 

Dl'noa. . {See Hobsb.) 


Dint. By dint of war : by dint of 
argument ; by dint of hard work. Dint 
means a blow or striking (Anglo-Saxon, 
dynt ); whence perseverance, power ex¬ 
erted, force; it also means the indenta¬ 
tion made by a blow. 

Dlode'tian. The Boman Emi>cror, 
noted for his fierce persecution of the 
Christians, 303. The Emperor Con¬ 


stantine, on the other hand, was the 
reaham. “ nursing father ” ox tho Church. 

to be “ To niflke the Cluirch's glory shine, 

bunded Slumld Piocletlan rcigu, not Constantine." 

8 a fa- CVo&fce; JBorough. 

uld not Dioolettaa was the king, and Eras- 
with a tus the prince, his son, in the Italian 
version of the ^ven JFtse Masters {q.v.). 

/. Diog'enaa (4 syl., or: A. Tlie cynic 

. , philosopher is said to have lived in a tub. 

lie, and ,> Jjjg ^as not hail so wide 

To Alexander, when he cried 
'cniahts Because he had but one to sul/due, 

y As was a jMltry narrow Hil» to 

Pitigcncs,” Jtvtler : Uiutibrag, t, .'I. 

iflMi' tn Hiog'enes. Bomanus IV., emperor of 
less, to (1067-1071). 

it u. Di'pmad’a Horses. Dinos {dread- 

ver and JLampon {bright-eyed). {See 

^ HlOBSB.) * 

■^ou, Diom'sde'aa Bwep. An exdianra 

Hence in which all the benefit is on one side. 

I at it This proverb|i^ expression is founded on 
an incident relatm by Homer in the 
Iliad. Olaucus recognises Diomed on 
i^insaud the battle-field, and the friends change 

I (ioD<u. armour. 

( ding- “ For DUnned's ijrasa arms, of mean doviced 

r'p- For wbiSi nine oxen paid (a vulgar tn'Ice), 

A® He Cdlaiicus] gave bis own, oif gold divinely 
i/egan); wr««ight, , 

atvoi, a hundred beeves the shining mirclmse 

gives a bought." <» Pope ; Iflad, % I. 

•tan, to DIons'dBs or Dlo«asd» King of 
lise. iE!|o'lia, in Greece, brave and obedient 

to authority. He survived the riege of 
}f Mr. Troy; hut on his return home found his 
^e of trUe living in adultery, and luived his 
1 Mra Kfe by living an exfle in Italy (ifoMwr ; 
P«^-) Iliad:) 

naftf'die DIo'as (8 Venus, who sprang 

from ^ of tilie after the 



Bionysiufil 


Diptych 


mutilated body of IFranus (tHe siy) bad 
been thrown tnere by Saturn. 

“ Ho youpK DionC, nurwcl Tjcnoatb tho waves, 

AiiiJ rticked l)y Ncndcls in tlieir com) caves .... 

I<isi>e«l Iter sweet tones, and tried her tender 
Biiiiles.” Dnrwiii; Beemomy of Vegitatian., il. 

Dionya'ius (the younger), being 
lianished a second time froin Syracuse, 
retired to Corinth, where he turued 
sohoolmaBtor for a living. Posteriiy 
called him a tyrant. Byron, in his Oae 
to Napoleon ^ alludes to those facts in the 
following linos :~ 

“ (Jorintli’s itodngo^uc liatli now 
TrtiiiBferrod Ins ityword t.o tliy Itrow." 

That is, Napoleon is now called tyrant, 
like Dionysius. 

Dionyeos. Tlie Greek name of 
Bacchus (q.v.). 

Father: Ztnis (^Jiijtitcr). 

Fm»tM ot Bacclius In Uomo, BronisUa or Brnin* 
aim, in March and Heiiteinbcr. 

Mother: KemSIC, danglitrr of Cadmus 

ATi/rw : Hnsa. » 

thrh wore liis aversion. 

Panthers drew his chariot. 

llwnis were the most general sacnRces offered 
to him. 

Wife: Arlad'uS. 

The most famous statue of tliis god 
was by Praxiteles. 

Attains gave above £18,000 sterling 
lor a painting of the god by Aristides. 


Dlophan'tine Anal'srslB. Pindiug 
coiuiaensurate values of squares, cubes, 
triangles, etc. ; or the sum of a given 
number of squares wliicli is itself a 
square ; or a cei'tain number of sqiiaics, 
etc., which are in arithmetical progres¬ 
sion. The following examples will give 
some idea of the theory: 

1. To find two whole numbei-s, the 
mm of whose squares is a square ; 

2. To find tlireC^quoro numbers which 
are in arithmetical progression; 

3. To find a number from which two 
given sfjuares Ixung severally subtracted, 
each of the remainders is auquare. 

V Diophantus was an Alexandrian 
Greek (rith cent. a.t>.) 


Dlosou'ii. Castor and Pollux. 
(Greek, Jj’m knuros, young men of Zeus; 
time is gen. of Zeus.) 

77if' noTMa of the ])ioacuri. Cyl'loros 
and Has'pagos. {See Hobse.) 


XHotrepheo. One who loves to liave 
the pre-eminence among others. (3 
John 9.) ^ 


‘ NeitliPr a doBiicmte .Tudas, like the inrelatf 
Sliarup lHrclit>iKlii>|] i,f St. Andrew's, who ww 
Him licrcd], that's Kline to his place; nor a nano 
fiiiii-i -»>mvkin« flohifornea, like tbo hlootly- 
iiiiniled ClaveraoiiM ; nor an amhitions Blntre 
pli^ Iikii tho iad (bord] Kvandalc .... i^ll 
rwtlst tho arrows that are whetted am) tlK* bow 
Bfunst y<»u.’’-iStr W. Scott s OUtMvr 
touts, chap, vv. 


1M|» (A). A t^w-chaudler, one 
whont^s or sells candles or ‘‘dips.’' 
*^686 candles are made by dipping mto 
melted tallow the cotton which forms 
the wick. (Anglo-Saxonto dip.) 

Dliih'tliera. The skiu of the gnat 
Amalthe'a, on which Jove wrote the 
destiny of man. Diphtheria is an infec- 
tioiu disease of the throat; bo colled from 
its tendency to form a false membrane, 

Dtploiua literally moans something 
folded (Greek). Diplomas used to bo 
■t^itton on parchment, folded, and 
sealed. The word is aiiplied to licences 
given to graduates to assume a degree, 
to clergymen, to physicians, agents, and 
so on. 

Oi^om’ooy. The tact, negotiations, 
privilege^ etc., of a diplomatist, or one 
who carries a diploma to a forei™ court 
to authorise liim to represent the Govern¬ 
ment winch sends him out. 


Slplomatle Cold (A). An excuse 
to get over a disagreeable engagement. 
Mr. Healy, M.P. (1886), said that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone had 
“ diplomatic colds,” when they plea;ted 
indisposition as an excuse for not giving 
addresses at public meetings in whicii 
they were advertised to The day 

after the meetings both gentlemen were 
“ much l»ttei‘.” 

XMlklomatlosk The science of podaso- 
^phy—that is, deeipherffig old charters, 
diplome^, titles; investigating their' 
authenticity and genuineness, and so on. 
Papehroch, the Bollandist, originated 
the study in 1676; butMabillon, another 
Bollandut, reduoM it to a science in his 
work entitled TJe re Diplwnatiea, 1681. 
Toustain and Tassin fiMher developed 
it in their treatise entitled Notmatt 
Tratie de Biplomaliqne, 1750-1760.' 

X>lpty<A A register folded 

into two leaves, opening like our books, 
and not like the ancient scrolls. The 
Bommis kept in a book of tins sort the 
names of thejT magistrates, and the 
Eoman Cathoii^ employed the word for 
the registers in whi^ were wntten the 
names of those bishops, saints, and 
martyrs who were to be specially com¬ 
memorated when oblations were made, 
for the dead. (Greek, ^ptuehoa, folded 
in two.) 

“The Oreeks executed Bmall works of jn'ciu 
e)e«(nnce,a» tMur be seen in the ()[i>tycbB,urTror5r 
CO voretti consif mr record^ or sacred volumes used 
la the church service;.''—3*. Fkaatum: Leetitret on 
Sculttture, tli. B. 88. 
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DlroaB'Mi Siroa. I^dar; bo oalled 
from DircS, a foimto^ in t}i« neighbour¬ 
hood of Thebes^ the poet’s hirwplaoe 
(B.C, 518-442), 


Street Tax is one collected direetli^ 
from the owner of proportjr aubjeot to 
the tax, as when the tu-gatherer goes 
diijf^ct to the owner of a house and de¬ 
mands five, ten, or twenty pounds, as it 
may be, for Government uses. Indirect 
taxes are taxes upon marketable oom- 
modities, sndh as tea and sugar, the, 
tax on whidi is added to the aoiicle 
taxed, and is paid by the purcliasors ita 
directly. 

l>lreo'tory. The French constitution 
of 1795, when the executive was vested 
in five persons called directors, one of 
whom retired every year. After a sickly 
existence of four years, it was quashed 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. An alphabet¬ 
ical list of the inhabitants, etc., of a given 
locality, as a “London Directory.” 

Dtrleton. Dottbtina tcith lirletm, 
and rcsolvtng those doubts with Utaoart. 
Doubtine and answering those doubts, 
but doubting stilL It applies to law, 
science, religion, morals, etc. Sir John 
Nisbott of Dirleton’s Doubts on points 
of law, and Sir James Stewart’s Doubts 
Jtesolvedj are works of established repu¬ 
tation in Scotland, but the Deubta hold a 
higher place than the Solutions. 


{CounCi. A Paladin, thebeau- 
idefld of valour, generosity, and truth. 
The sto^ sa^ he was sent by Charle¬ 
magne into the £ast,^whOTe he con¬ 
quered AliaFdS, a mreat lif oorim prince. 
On his return ho found his yomm wife, 
who thought he was dead, betrothed to 
Celi'nos, another of ChademogUe’speers. 
The matter beihg set; i^t^ the king 
gave a grand banquet Dinos is,D’Yrlos. 


Dtrt is matter in the wrong place. 
ij^ord Palinereton.) This is not true: a 
diamond or sovereign loirt on a road is 
matter in a wrong ^oe, but certainly is 
not dirt. 

Thivw plenty of dirt andjsom will be 
sure to stick. Scandal always leaves a 
trail behind. *. 

Dirt cheap. Very low-priced, Dirtfs 
so cheap that persons pay others to take 
it away. 

To eat dirt is to put up wim insults 
and mortification. An Xaatem- ihethqd 
of pimishment .' . • ' 

‘ “ Tf (Mrt wc<re tramiw wtmt s csiritsl'lBWl ytm 

mrty ateUkAiiAiwd, thh Ifiii 
Foot, so called from the'men wi|d^ 


their laces with their black cuffs. Now 
called “ The Queeq’s Own,” 

ZMrty Luxe. Now colled Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

Dirty Blilrta {The). The 101st Foot, 
which fought at Dellii in th^ sfairt- 
sleeves Q8o7). Now called “ The Boyol 
Bengal Fusileera.” 

IMs. Plat6, 

“ Pi'4)Bcr'{>iiie ssiberinu flowiiiH, 
Herself B faiw Bower, by gluumy Dis 
Was gfatUoi’^." 

Milton'.: Paraaise Loot, i>. sTo. 

DlMM'ter is being under an evil star 
(Greek, dus~aster, evil star). An astro¬ 
logical word. 

"Tlio stars iu llieir courses fought ngsinst 
8tBoni."-muage8 v. a). 

DiMM'trona Peace {La Paix Mai- 
heureuse). It followed the battle ol 
Gravelines (2 syl.), and was signed af 
Cateau - Cambro'ais. By this treaty 
Henri 11. renouuce^all claim to Geu'oa, 
Naples, Hil’an, and Cor'sioa (I5d0). 

Dlabar {To). To deprive a barrister 
of his right to plead. The bar is the 
part barred off in courts of law and 
equity for hamsters or pleaders. 

DtaoardU To throw out of one’s 
hands such cards as are useless. 


Dlaobarge Bible {The), 1806. “I 
discharge [^arge] thee before God.” 
(1 Tim. v. 2i.) 

DleelpllJM (^A). A scourge used by 
Homan Catholics for penitentiid pur¬ 
poses. 

“ Before ttae cross aod Slter a lamp was still 
burntiiK,. ,. ana on the floor lay a amall diecl- 
plliie or penftoptial scourge of small curti aiul 
wire, ttae laBbes of whiim wore stained with 
recent blooU."—glr W.'lkoit; The TaUsmtM, 
chap. Iv. 


Die'oord means severance of hearts 
(Latin, tUscorda). It is the opposite of 
concord, the*eoming together ox hearts. 
In muaso it means msagfreemeut of 
sounds, as when a note is followed by 
another which is disagreeable to a 
musical ear. {Sec Appix.) 

DiBO^nat. At a discount. Not in 
demand; IMe valued; less esteemed 
than formerly: less than their nominal 
value. (LAiiums-txw^rn, to depredate.) 


To dimin a battle. To 
dtfttk one with a friend. Some oe 
“ erash^* or “ crack a bottls.” (Discuss 
is' the Latin dis-qdaiio ; Fronchu cacser. 
The Lathi ymtscfri vtm is to iteak a 
winfcitig-ymBd.) 

.^'Weatl.... d»w round the table,an austere 
y, wills We d&ousMd our mesl,’' 
'tngMMchu, otiap, ii, 
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Disease, meaning diaoomfort, want 
of ease, mal aiae, as 

" In the world ye Bfaall‘have disease.”—ir«cli/; 
John xvi. 39. 

Dialled (1 syl.). I was dished out of 
it. Cheated out of it; or rather, some 
one else contrived to obtain it. A con¬ 
traction of dishent. The heir is dish’t 
out of his inheritance when his father 
marries again and leaves his property to 
the widow and widow’s family. 

“ Where’s Bruininel ? Disljed * ” 

Byron: Don Juan. 

Diab’Wastier (A). A scullery-maid. 

Dismal. Daniel Finch, second earl 
of Nottingham. 

“No sooner was Uisinal aniouK the WIiIks . . . 
lint hndy niiar[lotite Is taken knitting In at. 
James's Chniiel [i.«. Ladj- Charlotte Fnioli, his 
daiishterj.’’—Ji'xaininsr, April '.'0-24th, 1713, No. 44. 

Dismas (tSY.). Tlie penitent thief. 
[Dysmas.] 

Disney ProfesMr. The Professor 
of Archasology in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. This chair was founded in 1851 
by John Disney, Esq., of the Hyde, 
lugatestone. 

Disor'der, says Franklin, “break¬ 
fasts with Plenty, dines witn Poverty, 
sups with Misery, and sleeps with 
Death.” 

Dispensa'tion. The system which 
Gh>d chooses to dispense or establish be¬ 
tween Himself and man. The dispensa¬ 
tion of Adam was that between Adam 
and Gk>d; the dispensation of Abraham, 
and that of Moses, were those imparted 
to these holy men; the Gospel dispensa¬ 
tion is that explained in the Gospels. 
(Latin, dis-penso, to spread forth, unroll, 
explain, reveal.) 

A dispensation from the Pope. Per¬ 
mission to dispense with scmething en¬ 
joined ; a licence to do what u forbidden, 
or to omit what is commanded by the 
law of the Church, as distinct from the 
moral law. 

-'“A liiapetiHatlon was obtained to wablo Dr. 
Barrow to marry."—Ward. • 

Dispa'to (2 syl.) means, literally, to 
“lop down.” (Iiatin, dis-ftuto); debate 
meMu to “knock down” (Firanch, de~ 
battre); discuss means to ‘ ‘ shake down ” 
(Latin, dis-quatio) ; object' is to “ cast 
against ” (liatiu, ob-iae%o) ; contend is to - 
“ pull against ” (Latin, oonieiido) ; quar¬ 
rel is to throw darts at eaw other 
(Welsh, ewarel, a dart); and wrangle is 
to strain by twisting (Swedish, vrakga; 
Anglo-Sauon, vmnqasi). 


Dlfl'Mliite is one that runs loose, not 
restrained by laws or any other bonda 
(Lathi, dissotvo, like horses unhamessed.) 


Dla'taS A woman. Properly the 
staff from which the flax was drawn in 
spinning. * The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of women, who spun from mom> 
iiig to night. (See Sknbtkb.) , 


** The crown of France never falls to tbe distaff.” 
—Kersey. 

To have tow on the distaff. To have 
work in hand. Froissaii: says, ‘ 'll aura 
en bref temps mires estoupes cn sa qiie- 
uouilleP 

" He linddd more tow <m his distnf 
Than tTer\ eys knew." 

Chaucer: Canterbury Tates. .3,77-’. 


St. Distaff's Bay. The 7th of January. 
So called because the Christmas festival 
terminated on Twelfth Day, and on the 
day following the women returned" to 
their distaffs or daily occupations. It is 
also called Mock Bay, a distaff being 
called a rock. “ In old times they used 
to spin with rocks.” (Auhey : Jf'ilts.) 

“ (live 8t. Distaff all tlie right, 

Then gi^ e Christmas siairt good night. 

And next morrow e^ory one 

To bis own vocation." (liVo ) 

“ What I shall u wumau with a rock driiu tlire 
away ? 

Fyo on thop, traitor ' ’’ 

Diyby; Mystriies, p. II. 


Diataffi'na. To whom Bom busies 
Furio'so makes love. (Thomas Mantes 
Rhodes: Bombastes Purioso.) 

Distem'per means an undue mixture. 
In medicine a distemper arises fron\ the 
redundancy of certain secretions or mor¬ 
bid humours. distemper in dogs is 
an undue quantity of secretions mani¬ 
fested % a running from the eyes and 
nose. (Latin, dis-tdtnp’ero, to mix amiss.) 

Applied to paintW, the word is from 
anomer source, the French detremper (to 
soak in water), because the ^laiints, in¬ 
stead of being mixed with oil, are mixed 
witli a vehicle (os yolk of eggs or glue) 
soluble in water. 


Diatlngulailied Member of tbe 
Bunuuie Society. The name of tliis 
dog was Paul Pry. Landseer says, 
“Mr. Newman Smith was rather dis¬ 
appointed wheia his dog appeared in 
character rather than ‘ the property of 
Newman Smith, Esq., of Croydon 
Lodge.’” (Notes and Quotes, March 
2lBt, 1885, p. 225.) 

Dtetraottmi. An excellent example ' 
of bow great^ the meuiing of words 
may ohai^. To “ distract ” means now, 
to harass, topeiplex: and “ distraction ’V“ 
confusion ox mmd znmi a great multi- 
plidty of duties; bnt in French to 
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** distract ” means to divert the mind, 
and distraction” means recraa^on or 
amusement (Latin, dis - traho). {See 
Slate.) 

Distrait (French). Ahsent-miuded. 

Dltbyrain'lllo. The father tf dithy- 
rambic ppetiy. Ari'on of Leshos. 

Ytit'tany. When Godfrey was 
wounded with an arrow, an odosifer- 
ous pan'aoy ” distilled from dittany was 
applied to the woimd; whereupon the 
an'ow-head fell out, and the wound 
hcnlcd immediately. {Tasso: Jerusalmn 
Delivered^ book xi.) 

Ditto. {See Bo.) 

Dittoes {A suit oH. Coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers all alike, or all ditto (the 
same). 

Divaa' (Arabic and Persian, diwati) 
means a register k^t on a white table 
exactly similar to our boat'd. Among 
the Orientals the word is applied to a 
council-chamber or court of justice; but 
in England we mean a coffee-house 
where smoking is tlie chief attraction. 


Divers Colours [ingannents]. We 
are told, in 2 Sam. xiii. 18, that kings’ 
daughters were arrayed in a |[annCut 
of (uvers colours, and Dr. Shaw informs 
us that only virgins wore di-awem of 
.needle-work; so that when the mother 
of Sisera (Judges' v. 30) says, ” Have 
they hot B^d ? Have they not divided 
the spoil!' Ha Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, of divers colours of needle¬ 
work!”’ she means—is not tlA king’s 
daughter allotted t(} Sisera os a portion 
of his spoil? Coat or Many 

COLOUBS.) 

Divert. To turn aside. Business is 
the regular walk or current of our life, 
but plrasure is a diversion or taming 
aside for a time from the straight line. 
What we call diversion is called in 
French !f«sfra(!/(on,drawi^ aside. (I^tin, 
di‘VertOy to turn aside; dis-trahOy to dxaiT 
aside.) 

(1 syl.), IHvs or I>eeva. Demons 
of Persian mythology^ According to 
the Koran, they are roiodous and flggan* 
tic spirits under the sovmmgnty of Eblis. 


“ At Labors in tbe MobuI’s Mlaee, nra tHotures 
of Dews and Dives with u)uir horns, staiios eyes, 
‘ shaggy hair, great fiwgs, ngly mws, loM tails, 
and such horrible deformit}*, ttm I wonder tbe 
nonr women are nut frtghtened. —Villidni jfinch: 
rurehas' PUgrims, voLT. . 


o Diris (2 ^1,), The name popularly 
given to the rich man in our Lord’s 
parable of the Bich {ai4 Warus 


(Luke xvi.). The liutiu would be I>irla 
et Lazarm. ^ 

DivTde (2 syl.). When the members 
in the House of Commons interrupt a 
speaker by crying out divide, they mean, 
ming the debate to an end and put the 
motion to the vote—i.e. let the ayes 
divide from the uoes, one going into 
one mom or lobby, and the others into 
another. 

Divide and Govern. Divide a 
nation into parties, or set your enemies 
at loggerheads, and you can have your 
ow'u way. A maxim of Machiavefli, a 
noted political writer of Florence (14^- 
1527). 

“K\«ry city or bouse divided agtviiist ItsoU 
sball nut stand."—IdHtlbcw xii. 23. 

Dlvlttation. Tliere are numerous 
^ecies of divination referred to in the 
Bible. The Hebrew word is added in 
italics. • 

Ji7niuiA.L Ahtrolooy (Meottm). 

ADOURY (SfenaohMch). 

WiTCHCBAifT {MecoKhephX 

EsnRAMTMRXT ilthoheron), 

Oabtiso Lo’tailwleoni). 

By iKTSRUOaATlRO Bpibitb. 

By Nbohomakcy U Sani. xxvlli. 13). 

By KHABUOMAKPY (RoBea iv. 12). 

By Tkraphth or bouBohold idols. 

By Hbpatobuopy or Insiiecting the Hvor of 
auiiiiatB. 

By Dbbamh and tlicir Interpretations. 

Divination by Ore, air, and water; thunder, 
liKlitnlng, and ii'eteors; etc. 

Tbe iTrim and Ttutrnmin was a prupbetic 
i rcastplate worn by tho High Priest. 

(CunBult; tien. xxxvii. .1—11; xl. xll.; 1 Bam. 
xxvili. 12 ; 3 Obron. xxxiii.e; Pruv.xvi.s3; Bzek.. 
xxi. 21; Hosra iii. 4,5, etc.) 

Divine. The divine right of kings. 
The notion that kings reign by divine 
right, ^i^ independent of tho people’s 
wm. This’notion arose from the Old 
Testament Scriptures, where kings ore 
called “God’s anoint^,” because they 
were God’s vicars on earth, when the 
Jews changed thei^ theocracy, foT 
monarchy. • •' 

'* Tbe right dt\ ine t^klhgs^govem Wr^|^ .' 

Divine {The). #e^^nd de fiflx- 
re'ra, a Spanish poet 1595), ' 

Baphed, tlie painteri ill Divi'no (1483- 
1520). 

Luis liforo'ies, Spauii^ pointer, el 
(1609*1686). '. * ’ 

Divine Doetor. Jean de Bnysbroek, 
tlie mystic(1294-1381). 

Divine FecnarTId). Hypa'tia.who 

S added over the NeoplatonUo ^hool at 
exondria. She was infamoinly tom 
to pieces (a.d. 416) a Christian mob, 
not without the ooncuirence of riie Arch* 
bishop G^, 
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ZHviae Pbuit {Tk^. Vervain, called 
by the Bonuws Herba Sacra {q.v.). 

DIvUm Spealnr {The). So Aristotle 
called I^tanios, who therefore adopted 
the name of Theophrastos (n.c. 370- 
287). 

ZMitri'iiiiig Bod. A forked branch 
of hazel, su^iided by the two 
between the balls of the thumbs. The 
inclination of the rod indicates the pre- 
seuce of water-springs, precit)UB metal, 
and anything else that simpletons will 
pay for. {Hee Doustbeswivel.) 

Divinity in Odd Nombera. Fal- 

staff tells us (in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, v. 1) that tliis divinity affects 
“nativity, chance, and death.” A 
Trinity is by no moans confined to the 
Christian creed. Tlie Brahmins repre¬ 
sent their god with three heads; the 
Greeks and Bomaim had three Graces, 
three Fates, three Furies, and a three¬ 
fold Hecate. Jupiter had his three 
thunderbolts, Neptune his trident, and 
Pluto his throe-hoaded dog. The Muses 
were three times three. Pythagoras 
says God is threefold—“ the beginning, 
middle, and end of all things.” Then, 
again, there are five features, five parts 
to the body, five vowels, five lines in 
music, five acts to a play, etc.; seven 
strings to a harp, seven planets (au- 
cieutly, at any rate), seven musicid 
notes, etc. 

Chance. Tliere’s luck in odd numbers 
“ Numero Tern impdre gaude-t ” {Virgil: 
Eckgm viii. 75). The seventh sen of a 
seventh ron was always held notable. 
Baalam would have seven altars, and 
sacrificed on them seven bullocJcs and 
seven rams. Naaman was commanded 
to dip seven times in Jordan, and Elijah 
sent nis servant seven timea to look out 
for rain. Climacteric years are seven 
and nine with their multiples by odd 
numbera. 

heath. 'Die great climacierio year of 
life is (13 (».(“.'7 X 9), and Satjjrn pre¬ 
sides over all clinmcteric years. 

Divl'no liodovi'oo. ^^^osto, author 
of Orlando Fnnoso, an epic poem in 
twenty-four books. (1474-1533.) 

DlTiaioik. The si^ -i- for divisibn, 
was invented by John Fell of Cambridge 
in 1668. 

Divoroieawiit. A tenting, or biirof 
divotveinent. “"Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give hor a writ¬ 
ing of divorcement” (Matte' v. 81), 


Adalet ibils in the Mneteenih Century 
(July*. 1892, p. 137) ; 

“A wOoiMi fin Turkeyt divorced from her 
buBhand is not treated wltn contumhty . . . and 
often insrriet asp^n. ... Anum simply states to 
his wife that be has divorced her, on which she 
will go away ; at|d the man, having repeated the 
same to the oadi, will receive on act of divorce 
written, which be will send to her. If it is the 
first or second time that this has occurred- he 
may take her back again wlthont any’ formality 
onsuinu, bttt, after a third divorce, she will lie 
lost fo ulm tor ever. Seeing the case with which 
tins nuu' lie dono, it Is not surprising If men 
almse the licohee, and sometimes divorce thior 
.wives for fa very small] fault ... as a Imdlj- 
cmiked dinner, or a button unseweil, knowing 
viry well that if he repents of it he can liavo her 
ohek liefore evening. I know a lady a ho hns 
been dimreod from five hustiauds, and la now 
living with a sixth.” 

DiTua ill Latin, attached to a proper 
name, docs not mean divine, but simply 
deceased or canonised; excellently trans¬ 
lated in Notes and Queries (May 21st, 
1892,^ p. 421), “of blessed memory.” 
Thus,* Divas Augustus meiuis Augustus 
of blessed'memory, not divine Augustus. 
Of course, the noun “ divus” opposite to 
a proper noun = a god, os in Horace, 
3 Odesv. 2, “ Prasens dims habebitur Au¬ 
gustus." "While living, Augustus will 
be accounted a god. Virgil {Eel. i. 6) 
says, " Detis nobis htee atia fecit;" the 
“ deus ” was Augustus. 

Dlx'le ZiftiiA. Nigger laud. Mason 
and Dixon drew a line which was to be 
the northern limit of slavery. In the 
third quarter of th^l9th century the 
southern part of tms line was,called 
Dixie or nigger land. 

Dlssy. A niokname of Benjamin 
DiBraeliF(LordBeaconBfiel6) (1805-1881). 


DJla'amtaa*. 'Riereabnofthedjums 
or genii of Oriental mythology. 

Do. A contraction of ditto^ which is 
tlie Italian detto (said), Latin dietus. 

How do you dof i,e. How do you 
fare P It should be, How do you au ? 
(Anglo-l^xon, dttg^m =r valire) ; in 
Latin, Quotnodd vtdes. 

WeU to do. This, again, is not the 
Itansitive verb {facire) but the intransi¬ 
tive verb {valSrn, and means “well to 
fare.” (Anglo-Saxon, dug-mss valire.) 

To dd cheat or trick a person 

out of Bometmug. 

I have done ^ Jm-, i.e. over-dreached 
him. The same as outdo ss excel. 

Do (to rhyme with gdf. The firet or • 
tonic note , of solfeggio system of 

music. 
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the eleTanth oenttny, .wied. M tendiizig 
ringing! * 


arc-it feittoruin Fct-muli taDraro. 
Boi-v9 reBtom.!' 

SaneU Jaaunia. 


ft-tend)«tliy wondrous story, 
JIts-preliensive ttaougb 1 tio, 

Mt ihuQ mindful of toy slory, 

• fUonous son of Znclmroe; 

& 2 -«<» (o my sidrlt Itrlns., 

Xo-boorinff tby iHnise to slnff. _ _ 

dS. V. S* 


(See WEtziUB in Hm'tohgio, p. 263.) Le 
Maire added ai (seTenteenth c^tury). 
{fiee AHETiNUjr Syixabms.) ^ 


Do for. PU»do for him, Buin him; 
literally, proride for him in a bad senee. 
** Taken in and done for,’* ie taken in 
and provided for; bat, jocosely, it 
moans *' cheated and fleeced. 


Do op (To). To set in order; to 
make tidy. “Dup the door.” {See 
Dur.) 

Doab (Indian). A h'oet of loud be¬ 
tween two rivers. (Pronounce du'~ah.) 

DobUn. A steady old horse, a 
child’s horse. Dobbt/, a silly old man. 
J)obbiea, house-elves rimilar to browmes. 
All these are one and tlie same word. 
The dobbies lived in the house, were 
very thin and ehaggy, very kind to ser¬ 
vants and children, and did many a 
little service whmt people had thoir hands 
full. 

Dobbin lifts bis clumsy beel.” 

Slmnfield: Farmer'a Soy. (Winter, stanza o.) 

Dobbins ^umphrejf ). The ralet-de- 
chombre and laototinu of. 8^ Bohert 
Bramble, of Blackbury Hall! in the 
county of Kent, h bhmt, iwagh-i^ken 
old Tetainer^ ftdl the milk of human 
kindness, and most devoted to his master. 
{G. Coiman: The Tew GetiUeman,) 

Dobl^ Wrilk. The gohlin’e haunt 
or heat. IDobby if an armiaic word for 
a goblin or brownie. (/Ssw Washington 
Irving’s Trasebridge aaU^ ii 18^6.) 
Dobby also means an imbecile old man. 

‘‘The D<))»I)y’B walb was wltbin tlie fnbalil^tld 
dnnmius of tne Hali."—Sir IV. Scott; Peverit of 
the Peak, cliftii. x. 

Dooe'too (3 syL). ^ eaidy heretical 
sect, which maintained that Jesus Christ 
was only (}od, and that His viriUe form 
was merely a phantom; thsd the cruoi- 
fixion ana resurrection wdre illorions. 
^he word is Greek) and mesaii'i^^- 
tomiata.) ' ' 

Doek-AUkir.' The dark AHi whose 
abode are in 

appearance hlaoker fhan tdiChi. CSceut'^ 
tumvian 


BuOkHride Lnunper {A), One en¬ 
gaged in delivering and loading ships’ 
cargoes. 

“rndsiQEof iny bistriunio powers by my out* 
ward matt, ne prombly tboiiRbt me more flt for a 
dockHilde lumper than au actor."—C. Titomton: 
Atuottiography, p. 101. 

Dock WuTfUit (A). An order au¬ 
thorising the removal of goods ware¬ 
housed ui the dock. 

Doctor. A seventh son used to be so 
dubbed from the notion of his being 
intuitively skilled in the cui'e of agues, 
the king’s evil, and other diseases. 

" Plusieurs croyeut qu'eu Prance Jes septionnea 
Ksrsons, DOS de (eidtimcs raarlattes (sans due la 
siiitte des sept ait, estd Interromime lutr la nals- 
wince d'attcune fllle) iwuveut aussi suerlr dcs 
Oevres tierces, des aevres cjiiartes, et ntesnie dea 
ecrouelles, aprbB avoir JeQne trois ou nenf )imni 
avAiit(|iie de touclier les nialadea.’'—Jetm Baptiate 
Thiers ; Traitt dee BupnttUione, He., i. p. 430. 

Dootor {2'he). The cook on board 
ship, who “doctors” tlie food. Any 
adulterated or doetbred beverage ; hence 
the mixture of milk, water, nutmeg, and 
a little rum, is called Doctor; the two 
former inf^dieuts being “doctored” 
by tlie two latter. ^ 

Dootor {The). Brown sherry, so 
called because it is concocted horn a 
harsh, thin wine, by the addition of old 
boiled mosto stewk. Mosto is made by 
heating imfermonted juice in earthen 
vessels, till it becomes as thick and 
sweet as treacle. This syrup being 
added to fresh “must” ferments, and 
the luscious produce is used for doctor- 
ing very inferior qualities of wine. 
{wtaw : On 'H'ine.) 

To dMior the wine. To drug it, or 
strengthen it with brandy. The mnnen - 
tation of cheap wines is mcreased by fer¬ 
mentable sugar. As such wines fail in 
aroma, connoisseurs smell at their wine. 
To dootor wine is to make weak wine 
stronger, emd “sick ” wino more palat¬ 
able. 

DoctolwA DIoo. Loaded dice. 

To doctor the accomta. To falsify 
them. They are ill (so far as you are 
concemied) and you falsify them to make 
them look better. The sdlusion is to 
drugging wine, beer, etc., and to adiflte- 
ratiem generftlly. 

Dr. Dialtoiran in MoliWs MaUde 
Jtmginaire. A man of fossilised id^as, 
who, like the monkf refosed tb change 
h» time * hOnoitred immp.dl!mu» (^.rT), 
for the new-fan^^ mmpaimM. Dr. 
XMafoints used to say, iiwt was good 
enough for his forefatherf was good 
enotigh for tkdlr noa^ty, and h^. had 
no patience withwe'mooerh fads about 
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the rotundity of tlie earth, its motion 
round the sun, the circulation of the 
blood, and all such stuff. 

l>r. Dove. The hero of Southey’s 
Doctor. 

Dr. FeU. I do not like thecy Dr. Fell, 
A correspondent of Xotes and Quenes 
says the author was Tom Brown, who 
wrote Dialogues of the Dead, and the 
person referred to was Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch (1625-1686), wh» expelled 
him, but said ho would remit the sen¬ 
tence if he translated the thirty-third 
Fpigrom of Martial: 

“ Nun Hino te, iSitliiin, uo(. imibhuiii dicei'e quare; 

Hoc lantuin ihihmiiih dicerc, nun iimu te.” 

“ I (lo not iiJc« thee, l>r. Kell, 

Tlio reason why 1 cannot toll; 
llul tins 1 know, T know full well, 

1 ilo not like thee, l)r. Fell.” T. Brown. 

Doctor BUrablllo. Roger Bacon 
(1214-1292). j 

Doctor My-Book. Dr. John Aber- 
ne'thy, so called because ho used to say 
to his patients, “ Read mg book ”—on 
Surgical Observations. (17^5-1830.) 

Dr. Bez'lo or Pedro Itezio of Agtte’ro. 
The doctor of Barata'ria, wlio forbade 
Sancho Fanza to taste any of the meats 
set before him. Roasted partric^e was 
forbidden by Hippoc'ratfis: iwdri'da was 
the most pernicious food in the world; 
rabbits are a shaip-haired diet; veal is 
prejudicial to health ; but the governor 
mi^t oat a “ few wafers, and a thin 
slice or two of quince.” {Don Quixote, 
part ii. book iii. chap. 10.) 

Dr. 8angra'do,of Vairadolid', a tall, 
meagre, pale man, of veiy solemn 
appeai'auce, who weighed every word he ’ 
uttered, and gave an emphasis to his 
sage dicta. “Mis reasoning was geo¬ 
metrical, and his opinionsc angular.” 
He said to the licentiate Sodillo, who 
was sick, “ If you had drunk nothing 
else but pure water all your life, and 
eaten only such simple food as boiled 
apples, you would not now be tormented 
with ^ut.” He then took from nim six 
porringers of blood to begin with j in 
three hours he repeated t^ operation; 
and again the next day, saying: **lti8 
a gross error to suppose Imat blood is 
necessary for life.” With this depletion^ 
the patient was to drink two or three 
pints of hot water every two honrs. 
The result of this treatment was death 
“from obstinacy.” {OilBias, chap, ii.) 

Doctor Slo^ An enthusiast, who 
thinks the world hinges on ^tting Uncle 


Tolw to underotand the action of a new 
medic^ instrument. {Sterne: Tristram 

A mckname given by William Hone 
to Sir John Stoddart, ^tor of the New 
Times. (1773-1856.) 

Doctor Sqnlntnm. George White- 
field, so called by Foote in his farce 
entitled The Minor. (1714-1770.) 

Theodore Hook ^plied the some so¬ 
briquet to the Rev. Edward Irving, who 
had an obliquity of the eves. (1792- 
1834.) 

*^ootor Syntax. A simple-minded, 
pious henpecked clergyman, very simple- 
minded, but of excellent taste and 
scholarship, who left home in search of 
tlie picturesque. His adventures are 
told in eight-syllable verse in The Tour 
of Dr. Syntax, by William Combe.^ {See 
Duke Combe.) 

’ Dr. Syntax's horse. Grizzle, all skin 
and bone. {See House.) 

Dootors. False dice, which are 
doctored, or made to turn up winning 
numbers. 

‘"Tlie wliole antechamber Ih full, niy lord— 
knlBlits and squires, doctors and dicers.' 

“ ^The dicers with their doctors in (heir uockets, 

1 presume.”'—Scolt ; Beveril of the Peak, chaii. 
xxviii. 

“Or chaired at White's,amidst the doctors sit," 
Dunciad, hook i. SiKl. 

Doctors. The three best doctors are . 
Dr. Quiet, Di\ Diet, and Dr. Merryman. 

“ Si tibl (leflciant medici, medici tibi Uant 
Hiec tria: Mens-laita, Hequies, llifidcrata-UisetR.’' 

Dooteffs’ Con&nons. A locality 
near St. Fanl’s, where the ecclesiastical 
courts were formerly held, and wills 

S reserved. To “common” means to 

iuc together: a term still used at our 
universities. Doctors’Commons W'as so 
culled because the doctors of civil law 
had to dine together fom: days in each 
term. This was called eating their temns, 

Dootors Disagree. Who shall de¬ 
cide when doctors disagree. When 
authorities differ, the question sub judice 
must be left undecided. {Pope: Moral 
Essays, epistle iii.^line 1.) 

Doctor’s Stulll Medicine; stuff sent 
from the doctor. 

Dootorsd Wins. {See To Doctob.) 

Dootonr of mislkes Tale, in 

Chaucer, is the Bommi story of Yirgi- 
nins, given by liivy. There is a version 
of this tale in the Botnm de la Bose, voL • 
ii. p. 74; and another, by Gower, in hig 
Confism AmantiSf book vii. 
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DootrlnlsUi or DociHnairea^ A poli¬ 
tical party which has existed ia France 
since 1815. They maiutaui that true 
liberty is compatible with a monardiical 
Government; and are so called because 
they advocate what is only a doctnm or 
dream. M. Guizot was one of this party. 

JDodge (1 Byl.). An artful device to 
evade, deceive, or bilk some one. (Anglo- 
Saxon, deoffian, to conceal or colomi) 

The rdigiom dodge. Seeking alms by 
trading on religion. 

The tidy dodge. To dress up a family 
clean and tidy so us to excite sympatliir, 
and make passers-by suppose you have 
by misfortune fallen from a respectable 
siato in society. 

Dod|re Aiwut (7b), in school phrase, 
is to sl^ about and not go straight on 
through a lesson. A boy leanis a verb, 
and the master does not hear him con- 
iugatu it straight through, but dodges 
him about. Also in class not to call 
each in order, but to pick a boy here and 
there. 

Dodger. A knowing fellow." One 
who knows all the tricks and ways of 
London life, and profits by such know¬ 
ledge. 

Dodger. The Artful Dodger. John 
Dawkins, a young ihief, up to every 
artifice, and a penect adopt in villainy. 
* A sobriquet given by Dickens to such a 
raseqj, in his Oliver Jhoiat, chap. viii. 

Dodlngtoi^ whom Thomson invokes 
in his HuMitner., was G^rge Bubb Dod- 
ingtou, Lord Melcomb-Kems, e British 
statesman, who associated much with 
the wits of the time.* OhurehUl and Pope 
ridiculed him, while Hogarth introduce 
him in his wm into his picture called 
the Orders of Teriwigs. 

Dod'ipolL As wise (ts Dr. DodipoU 
(or) Doddipole-^i.e. not wise at all; a 
dunce. (lUddy in dodi-poll and doddy- 
pate is probably a variant of tottyy small, 
puny. Doddy-poll, one of puny in¬ 
tellect.) 

Dedmaa or Doddimm. A snail. A 
word' stiU common fti Norfolk; but 
Fairfax, in his Bulk and Selvedge (1674), 
Bpeai^ of " a snayl or dodnuui.*’ 

“ lloddiuian, doddlinan, pnt ont ronr bfittii, 

Here comes a tblef to steal your com.” 

NtttfolkrKyms. 

Dodo'iM. A famous oracle iu Bpi'ros, 
and the most ancient of Greece. It was 
, dedicated to Zeus {Jupiter), and aitoate 
in the vSlage of 

7 The t^eis, that Jupiter presented 


his daughter Thebe with two block 
pigeons which liad the gift of human 

S teeoh. Lompri^l-e tells us that the 
reek word peleiai (pigeons') means, in 
the dialect of the Eplrora, old wonwn; so 
that the two black doves with human 
voice were two black or African women. 
One went to Libya, in Africa, and 
founded the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; 
the other went to Epirus and founded 
the oracle of Dodona. We are also told 
that plates of brass were suspouded on 
tlie oak trees of Dodona, which being 
struck by thongs when the wind blew, 
gave various sounds from which the re¬ 
sponses were concocted. It appears that 
this suggostod to the Greeks tiio phrase 
Kalkoa DoddnSs (brass of Dodona), mc^iu- 
ing a babbler, or one who talks an inll- 
nite deal of nothing. 

Dods {Meg). The old landlady in 
Scott’s novel called St. Honan's Well. 
An excellent charafter, made up of con- 
sistont incoDsistenoies; a mosaic of 
oddities, all fitting together, and form¬ 
ing an admirable whole. She was so 
good a housewife that a cookery book of 
great repute bears her name. 

Dodson sad Fogg. The lawyers 
employed W the plaintiff in the famous 
case of "Bardell v. Pickwick," in the 
Tickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens. 


Doe (1 syl.). John Doe and Bichard 
Jtoe. Any plaintiff and defendant in an 
action of ejectment. Tlioy were sham 
names used at one time to save certain 
" niceties of law;" but the clumsy 
devic^' was abolished in 1852. Auy 
mere Imamnary persons, or inou of 
straw. John Doe, Biohard Boe, John o’ 
Noakes, and Tom Styles are the four 
sons of "Mm. Harris,” all bound ap- 
proiitioos to the legal profession, 
o 

Doeg (2 syl.), in the satire of Absalotn 
and Achitophel, by D^den and Tate, is 
meant for Elka'nah Settle, a poet who 
wrote satires upon Diyden, but was no 
match for his great rival. Doeg was 
Saul’s nordsman, who hod charge of his 
mules and asses. He told Saul that the 
priests of No2i had provided David with 
food; whereupon Saul sent him to put 
them to death, and eighty-five were 
vithlessly massacred. (1 Sam. xxi. 7; 
xxiL 18.) 


" Pees, though witbeut knowJlig bev nr wby, 
Hnde ttni a Mundt^Ug toowmelndy.... 
liCt taftn rail on i lot bn tnveotivo Muse 
Have foiuvand-tweuty letters tn abuse, 
Wbicb it be iunibiea to one line of sense, 
Indict blm of a eaultai offenee,*’ 

A^siwm ana Aehitcfhel, part U. 
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is dO'off, as “Doff jour hat.” 
So Don IB do-ou, as “ Don your clothes.” 
Dup ia do-up, as “ Dap the door ” (y.».). 

Doll tUy barneas, youth . . . 

And temiit not yet the iirnahes of the war." 

Shakenpeare ; TroUm and Crengida, v. 9. 

Dog. This long artide ia subdivided 
into eleven jrarts: 

1 Dogs of note. 

3. Doga of acted pereoua 

3. Doga mode Is of tlieir epociuB. 

4 . Dugs in phrases. 

fi. Piigs used inotaiiliurlcally, etc, ' 

6. Dogs ia Bcrlptnro langusL'e. 

7. Dogs ia art. 

H. Dugs ia provcrIiB sod fahles 
0 , Dugs in superstitions. 

M. Dugs the male of animals. 

11. Dogs luferiur ptaats, 


ri) Doas^JVoft!.' 

Jiar)’f/, Ine famous mastiff of Great 
St. Bemard’a, in the early part of the 
present century instrument^ in saving 
xorty human beings. His most momorr 
able achievement vKus rescuing a little 
hoy whose mother had been destroyed 
by an avalanche. The dog carried the 
boy on his back to the hospice. The 
stuffed skin of this noble animal is kept 
in the museum of Berne. 

Gelert (q.v.). 

I'onton. The dog wldch was enclosed 
in an acorn. 

Tray~~\.e, Trag = runner, or else from 
the Spanish trair, to fetch. 

( 2 ) Doqb of noted persom: 

Actmti's pfty dogs. Alc6 {slivngth), 
Amaiyu'thos (Ji'om Ammythta, in £u~ 
baa), As'bolos (aooj!-<jo/o»r), Ban'os, 
fior'eas, Oau'achS (inngwood), Chedia9'- 
tros, Cisse'ta, Co'ran (cropped, crop-eared), 
Cyllo (halt), Cyllop'otes Qig~zag mnner), 
Cyp'rioB (the Cyprian), Draco Me dra¬ 
gon^, Drom'aa (the courser), Dro'mios 
Ech'nobos, Eu'dromos (pood- 
rumter), Haripale (noracious), Horpie'a 

£ ar-'etn), Ichnob'atS (tra^-follower'), 
'bros (Jitnous), Lacsena GtowrjioM, 
Lach'uC (gmsy-coaied), Lacon (l^pai’tan), 
^'dun (from Ladm, in Arva'dta), Lae- 


che'te (black-coat), (blacks, 

Menelo'a, Molossos (from Molossos), 
Na'pa (b^otten by a Webroph'onos 
(Jawn-killcr), Ocydroma (sw^t-runner), 
Or'esit'rophos (moimtain-bre^, Ori’basgs 
(moUHta%n - ranger), Pachy'tos (thick- 
skinned), Paro'phacoB (ravenous), Poe’- 
menis (leaders Ptordas (winged), Stricta 
(opot), Theria'amas (Ifeast-tatner or oub- 
duer), The'ron (savkge-fdeed), Thoos 
(e^ijt), U'ranis (heavcnly-Qm). 

7 mveral mbaern likines oil dogs are 


of Spanish .origin, as Ftmto (pointer), 
Tran (fetch), etc. 

Ktng Arthur's favourite hound. Ca- 
vall. 

Aubry's dog, Aubry of Montdid'ier 
was murdered, in 1371, in the forest of 
Bondy. His dog, Dragon, showed a 
most unusual hatred to a man named 
Richard of Macairo, always snarling and 
ready to fly at his tlwoat whenever he 
iwpeared, Siiepicion was excited, and 
Richard of Macaire was condemned to a 

S ’" ‘al combat with the dog. He was 
, and in his d 3 rkig momenta cou- 
feased the crime. 

Belgrade, the camp-sutler’s dog : 
Clumsy, 

Browning’s (Mrs.) little dog Flush, on 
which she wrote a^em. 

Lord Byron's favourite dog. Boat¬ 
swain, buried in {he garden of Nowstcad 
Abbey. 

Ouwierine de Medici’s favouiite lap- 
dog was named Pheebe. 

Cathul^’s hound was named Lnath 
(q.v.). 

Douglas’s bound was named Luffra or 
Lufra {q.v.). 

Elizabeth of Bohemia’s dog was named 
Apollon. 

^ngal'e dog was named Bran. 

"' Mar o Bran, is on hratbair ’ Clf it lie uut Bran, 
it 18 Bran'H hrutber) was the provurliiat repi} of 
Maccoinbloh."—IK(twl«p, chap. xlr. 

Frederick of Wales had a dog given 
him by Alexander Pope, and ow the 
collar were these words— 

“ I am bis HighaesB' Uos arKew ( 

Dray toll ma, sir, wbose doff are you ? ” 

Ocfrpdn'adogs. Oatj^tjos and Orthos. 
The latter was the Igother of Cer'beros, 
but had one head less. Hercules killea 
both these monsters. 

IcarHoa's dog, Mtata, (the glistener). 
Icarios was by some drunxen peas¬ 
ants, who buried the body under a tree. 
His dau^ter Erig'onS, searching for her 
father, was directed to the spot by the 
howling of Mtera, and when she dis¬ 
covered the body she hung herself for 
Icarios became the constellation 
oUt^s, Erig'one the constellation. Virgo, 
and 14jexa ^e s^r Trdcym, wbidx riWa 
in July, a little before the Dog-star. 
(Grefi:$ pro-hmn^ 

Kenneth’s (Sir) famous hound was 
called Boswal. (^r W. Scott: The 
Talianum.) 

JjBoph'a (Charffif) . dog was named 
Dash. 

Liuiddr*8 (Savage) dog was named 
Giallo. . * 

Lftndseer’s geejduraod was named 
Brutus. “ The Xbvadet: of the Larder.” 
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LleweUyn’B greyhound was tuuned 
Qelerf (?.«.)• • 

Ludlam^t d^. {See Lazy.) 

Lurgan ’0 (^eyhound was uamed 
Master M’Qrath, xrom on or^ian hoy 
who reared it. It won three Waterloo 
Cups, and was presented at Court by the 
express desire of Queen Victoria, the 
vefy year it died (1$66-1871). 

Neville's dog. It ran away whenever 
it was called. In the oprre^n*&Lng 
Italian proverb the dog is colled that ot 
the Vicar Arlotto. {See Crutn.) 

Mmthe dog, {See Hauthe.) ^ 

Str Isaac Newton'Sf Diamond {q.v.). 

Dog of Montar^is. > The some as 
Aubry’s dog. A picture of the combat 
was for many years* preserved in the 
castle of Moutargis. {See Atrsny’s Doo.) 

Ori'on’s dogs were Arotophonos {bear- 
ki Ikr), and Ptooph'agos (Ptoon-glutton.) 
(Ptoon is in Bosotia.) 

Pope's dog was named Bounce, 

Punch’s dog is Toby. 

Bichard II.’s greyhound was named 
Mathe. It deserted the king and at¬ 
tached itself to Bolingbroke. 

Boderick the Goth’s dog was named 
Theron. 

Bupert’s {Prince) dog, killed at Mar- 
ston Moor, was named Boy. 

Scott’s {Sir Wallet') dogs: his favourite 
deerhouua was named Maida; his jet- 
.black greyhound was called Hairnet. 
He also had two Dandy Dinmont 
terri^* 

Seven Sleigiere {Pog of the). This 
famous dog, admitt 04 . 1 >y Mahomet to 
heaven, was named-Hatnur. The seven 
noble youths that fell asleep for 309 
years had a dog, Vhich acoompanied 
them to the cavern in which they were 
walled up. It remaiued standing for 
the whole time, and neither moved from 
the spot, ai^ drank, nor dlept. {Sale's 
Koran j xviiL, ftolea.) 

Tristran’s dog was named Leon or 
Lion. 

Ulysses’ dog, Argos, recognised him 
after his return from Troy, and died of 

joy* 

(3) Does, models of their speHes 

Argoss la Eussian tmrier); B0onest 
Cardiff (a Newfoundlaua) jBlaek 
Prince (a mastiff); Bow-^wow (a sohip- 
perke); Comey (a huU-terrier); Comtess 
of Warwick (a ^atDane); Ikm O'Con¬ 
nor (an Irish water-spaniel); Ihtde (a 
pug); Fascination^ (a Maw cocker - 
spaniel) (a Prenoh poodle): Judith 
’ (a bloodhoaod) i Kileree (a So^h .ter¬ 
rier) : King Lud (a bulldog) ; Xing of 
theSeatJwr (adandie-diiiinont); Jf*: 


(a Japanese spaniel); O/ya (a deerhound); 
Jtotneo (a Hing Charles spauieB; Bogai 
Krueger (a b^le); Scottish Leader (a 
smooth-coated St. Bernard); Sensation 
(a pointer) ; Sir Bedwere (a rough- 
coated St. Bernard); SpUtaway (a grey¬ 
hound) ; Toledo Blade (an English set¬ 
ter) ; Woodmanstrme Trefoil (a collie). 

(4) Dog in phrases: 

A dog in a doublet. A bold, resolute 
fellow. In Germany and Flanders the 
boldest d(^ were employed for hunting 
the wild boar^ and these dogs were 
dressed in a kmd of buff doumet but¬ 
toned to their bodies. Bubens and 
Sniders have represented seveml in 
their pictures. A false friend is called a 
dog in one’s doublet. 

Between dog and wolf. The hour of 
dusk. “ Entre ehien et loiim" 

St. Rock and his dog. ^o insepar¬ 
ables. *' Toby and ms dog.” One is 
never seen wimout ttie other. 

They lead a cat and dog life, Alwaya 
quarrelling. 

To lead the life of a dog. To live a 
wretched life, or a hfe of debaucheiy. 

(5) Doo, used metaphorically or symbo¬ 
lically : 

The dog. DiogSuSs, the Cynic (b.o. 
412-323). When Alexander went to see 
him, the young King of Macedonia 
introduced himself with these words: 
“ I am Alexander, sumamed the Great,’* 
to wliich the philosopher replied: *' And 
1 am DiogeuSs, sumamed the Dog.” 
The Athenians raised to his memory a 
pillar of Parian marble, surmoautea by 
a dog. {See CVKza) 

Pog of God. So the Laplanders call 
the bear. The Norwegians say it ” has 
the stmngth of ten men and the wit of 
twelve.” They never presume to speoJe 
of it by its pro^r appellation, yuouzt\fa, 
lost it should revenge the insult on 
their flocks and herds, but they call it 
Moddaaigfa (the old man wim a fur 
cloak). 

A dead dog. Something utterly worth¬ 
less. Aspkrase used two or ihree rimes 
intheBiHe. (5«* (6),) 

A dirty dog, lu East the dog ib 
stiU held in aMorrence, as the soaveogw 
of the streets. ” Him tiiat di«(h in 'w 
city shall the dogs eat” (l Ehags adv. 
rt). The French say, CrotUi eomme m 
barbel (muddy or dirty %s a poodIe)« 
whose, hair, bring very long; becomes 
fllriiy with mud and oirtl Gwiecally 
npesJdng, <" a d^ dog ** is one mdialW 
fflthy, and appbed to tho«e 'wh/o 
and act nasniy. Mete ikiridi]:t is quite 



another matter, and those who are ao 
defiled we call dirty 
A mrhj dog, A human being of a 
surly temper, like a surly doe. 

la thy aenant a dog, that he should do 
this thing? (2 Kings viii. 12, 13). 
Hazael means, “Am I such a brute as to 
set on fire the strongholds of Israel, slay 
the young men with the sword, and 
dash their children to the ground, as 
thou, Elijah, sayest 1 shall do when I 
am king':' ” _ , _ 

Sydney Smith being asked if it was 
true that he was about to sit to Landseer, 
the animal painter, for Ins portrait, 
replied, in the words of Hazaol, “ What! 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing P ” 

The Thracian dog. Zoilus. 

" Like cui'fl, our critics baunt the poet's feast, 
AtuI feeil oil semps rcfusnl by every guest; 
From tlie old Tbmciau dug they learned the 
way 

To snarl in want, and (g'uinble o'er their prey." 

vat; To Mr. (Spence. 

Doga of tear. The horrors of war, 
especially famine, sword, and fire. 

“ And Ciesar's spirit, rangim; forrcioiigp, 

Willi Ate by Ins side, come hut from hell 
Rhall 111 these confliicB, with a nioimrcb's voice, 
Cry • Ha\ oc,’ and let slip the dogs of war." 

SlMktapeare ; Jitlim Veesar, lit. 1. 

(6) DoG(t« /Scripture language),vrTaeih&e 
dead or living, is a most degrading ex- 

f ression : “ After whom is the King of 
srael como out ? After a dead dog ? ’’ 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 14.) “Beware of dogs” 
(Phil. iii. 2), i.e. sordid, uoisy professors. 
Again, “ Without are dogs” (liev. xxii. 
16), i.e. false teachers and sinners, who 
sin and return to their sins (2 Peter 
ii. 21). ■ 

There is no expression in the Bible 
of the fidelity, love, and watchful care 
of the dog, BO highly honoured by our¬ 
selves. 

(7) Doq in art. ^ 

Dog, in niodifleval art, symbolises 
fidelitv. 

A (log is represented as lying at the 
feet of St. Bernard, St. Benignus, and 
St. Wendelin; as licking the wcAuds of 
St. Boch ; as carrying a lighted torch in 
representations of St. Dominic. 

Doga in monumenta. Th% dog is placed 
at the feet of women in monuments to 
symiioliBe affection and fidelity, as a 
/ton is placed at the feet of men to 
signify courage and magnanimity. Many 
of IJie Crusaders are represented with 
their feet on a dog, to show that they 
followed the standard of the Lord os 
faithfully as a dog follows the footsteps 
of bis master. 


(8) Dog- in proverha, fables, and pro- 
verbtai phrases: 

Barking dogs seldom Ute. (See Bask¬ 
ing.) 

Dog dotCi eat dog. Ecclesia ecclesiam 
non deoimat; government letters are 
not taxed; ohu^ lands pay no tithes 
to the church. 

A black dog has walked over him. Sioid 
of ^ sullen person. Horace tells us 
that the sight of a black dog with its 
^ups was an unlucky omen. (See Black 

e,A dog in the manger. A churlish 
fellow, who wiU not use what is wanted 
by another, noryet let the other have it 
to use. The allusion is to the well-known 
fable of a dog that fixed his place in a 
manger, and would not allow an ox to 
come near the hay. 

Every dog has his day. In Latin, 

Ilodie mini, eras tibi.^^ Kune mihi, 
nunc tibi, benigna^' Ifortuna], In Ger¬ 
man, ‘* Meute mir, morgen air.” You 
may crow over me to-day, but my turn 
will come Iw-and-lw. iTie Latin pro¬ 
verb, “ Hodic mihi, etc., means, “ I 
died to-day, your turn will come in 
time.” The other Latin proverb means, 
fortune visits eveiy man once. She 
favours me now, but she will favour 
you in your turn. 

“ Tims every clog st last will have his rlay— 

He who this aiurning smiled, at night may 
seiTow i 

Tlie grub ti*-ilay'8 a butterfly to-nioiTow " 

Peter Pindar ; Oden of Vondideiire. 


Give a dog a bad name md hang him. 
If you want tocdo anyone a wrong, 
throw dirt on him or rail a^nst him. 

Gone to the dogs. «Qone to utter ruin ; 
impoverished. 

Me has not a dog to lick a dish. He 
has quite cleared out. He has taken 
awsw everything. 

lie who has a mind to boat his dog will 
easily find a stiek. In Latin, “ Qui vuH 
ccedere eancm facile invenit fuatetn.*' If 
you wont to abuse a person, you will 
easily find something to blame. Dean 
Swift; says, “If you want to throw a 
ston^ every lane will furnish one.” 

-“To him who,-yrillfl, ways will not be 
wanting,” “Where there’s a will tliere’s 
a wayC” 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty pudding. 
Those really hungry are not particular 
about what they eat, and are by no 
means dainte. When Darius in his 
flight from (iteece drank from a ditch 
defiled wiHi dead carcases, he declared 
he had never drunk so pleasantly before. * 

It was thx story of the dog and the 
ahadow^i.e, of one who throws good 
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money after bad; of one who gives 
certa pro inccrtis. The aUiitdon^u to 
the well-known foble. 

“ llludit ii)ecio8, ac d«n’tibi» a^ra mordit." 

(Down Bank tho meat in tUe stream for the 
flBlii-B to hoard it.) 

Love me love my dm. “ Qui m'aime 
(lime tmn ehien,^* or “ Qui aime Bertrand 
(time son ehien.^' 

Old days mil not leam new tricks. 
People in old age do not readily conform 
to new ways. 

To call off the dogs. To break up 
a disagrce^le conversation. In the 
chase, if tho dogs are on the wroM 
track, the huntsman calls them on. 
(French, rompre les chiefs.) 

Throw it to the dogs. Throw it away, 
it is useless and worthless. 

What! keep a dog mid bark myself ! 
Must 1 keep servants and myself do their 
work? 

I o« are like Neville's dog^ which mns 
au ay when it is called, {nee Chien.) 

(9) Do(j, Boos, in Superstitions : 

Hogs howl at death. A wide-spread 

superstition. 

“ Tn tho rahhiiinjal hook it Balth 
The (loffB howl when, with ley hrcatli, 
(jreac Sanmuihl, the angel of death, 

TakcH thru' the town his flight." 

Lonofellow; Oolden Leyend, ill. 

The hair of the dog that bit yon. When 
a man lias Had a d^auch, he is advised 
to take next morning ‘*a hair of the 
hame dog,” in allusicm to an ancient 
notion that the burnt hair of a dog is au 
antidote to itsjyite. 

(10) Boo, to express tl^male of animals, 
as dog-ape, dog-fox, dog-otter, t 

( 11 ) Boo, applied^to inferior plants : 
dog-brier, dog-beny, dog-cabbage, dogT 
daisy, dog-fennel, aog-leek, dog-lichen, 
dog-mercuiy, dog-parsley, dog-violets 
(which have no perfnmej, dog-wheat. 
(See below, Boo-oaiss, Boo-ROSE. 

Dog and Dnok. Apnblic-houses^m, 
to announce that ducks were hunted hy 
dogs within. The sport was to see the 
duck dive, and the dog after it. At 
Lambeth there was a famous pleasure- 
resort so called, on the spot where Be^ 
lehem Hospital now stawls. ' 

Dog-o1ieai>. A perversion of tho 
old English god-chepe (a good bargaiu). 
French, bon marchi (goon-cheap or bar- 
. gain). 

" The sack .... would bave itouabt me Ugbts 
as pood-chtnip nt tlieileorest chandlersin Biirntie." 
—Shakespenre: I Henry IV., ill. 3. 

Dog-da3r<h. Bay8*of great heat, Thd 
Bomans called the six or eight hotttat 
weeks of the summer caniemdr^s dies. 


According to their theory, the dog-star or 
Sirius, rismg with the sun, adoM to its 
heat, and the do^-days bore the com- 
Inned heat of the dog-star and the aim. 
(July 3rd to August 11th.) 

Dog-fUl (in wrestling), when both 
wrestlers fall together. 

Dog^gnuu (tritieum repens). Grass 
eaten by dogs when they have lost their 
apiwtite; it acts as on emetic and pur¬ 
gative. ^ 

Dog-bead (in machinery). That 
which bites or holds the gun-niiit. 

Dog-beaded Trtbee of India. Men - 
tioned in the Italian Romance of Oueti'no 
Mesehi'no. 

Dog-Latla. Pretended or mongrel 
Latin. ^ An excellent example is Stevens' 
definition of a kitchen: 

As the law clasBlcally expresses it, a kitchen la 
“ caiiieni iioeeBsaiia pro hhub cookare ; cum sauce- 
panuis, stewpauiiis, scimero, dresBern, coatliolo, 
stnviB.Bmoak-jacko; proniaBlandum, Imilaudiiiii, 
fryanuiiin, et pluni-puddins-iulxanduin, . . ,''~A 
Low Report (Ihinicl v. Disbclouti. 

Dog-leeob (A). A dog - doctor. 
Formerly applied to a medical practi¬ 
tioner ; it expresses grout contempt. 

Deg-roM. Botanical name, Cgnor- 
rhodos — i.e. Greek kitno-rodon, dog-rose ; 
BO called because it was supposed to cure 
the bite of a mad dog (Ao«ff Canina, 
wild brier). 

“ A inorsii vero [/.c, of a mad doRl nniciim re- 
nicdliiiii uriicnlo quodain nuper roiN*rtuni, radix 
Byhestrm roMai, quki cynorrliodOB apiK-llMur."— 
riiny: Natural I/letory, Viii. 03 ; xxv. )|. 

DoMlolc. Sick as a dog. We also 
say “ Sick'aa a cat.” Tlie Bible speaks 
of dogs “ retuming to tlieir vomit 
again” (Prov. xxvi. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 22). 

Dog-sl«ep (A). A protended sleep. 
Bogs seem to sleep with one eye open. ” 

Dog-starf The brightest star in the 
finnament. (^'t? Boo-days.) 

Dog-vane (A). A cockade. 

“Dnpxane is a term familiarly applied to a 
cockade."—Siwjrf/t : Sailors' Word-book. 

Dog-#atch. A corruption of dodge- 
watch : two short watches, one from four 
to six, and the^other from six to eight in 
the evening, introduced to dodge the 
routine, or prevent the same men always 
^ping^watoh at the same time. (See 

Dog>wbI]n>«r (A). A beadle who 
Whips all dogs from the precincts of a 
church. At one time there was a ^urch 
officer so calledL Even so recent!^ as 
1856 Mr. John Pickard was appointed 
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Dogmatic Facts 


“ dog-whippet” in Exeter Catliedrol, 
” in the room of Mr. Charles Be 3 mold 8 , 
deceased.” {Exeter Glazette.) 

Dog-wblpping Day. October 18th 
(8t. Luke’s Day). It is said that a dog 
once swallowed the consecrated wafer 
in York Minster on this day. 

Dogs (a military term). The 171h 
Lancers or Duke of Cambridge's Own 
Luiicers. The crest of this famous 
cavalry regiment is a Death’.s Head and 
Cross-bones, OH GLOBY, hence the 
acrostic Death Or Glory (D.O.Q.). 

The SjiBrfan luJuncMou, when theyouna sotdipr 
WHS piPHPiitfMi with his Bliield, was, “ With this, 
or On (Ills,'' which iiicaul the tKiinc thing. 

Dogs, in Stock-Exchange phraseology, 
means Newfoundland Telegraph shares 
—that is, Newfoundland dogs. {See 
Stock-Exchange Slang.) 

Dogs, lele of I)ogs, When Green¬ 
wich was a place of, royal residence, the 
kennel for the monarch’s hounds was on 
the opposite side of the river, hence 
called the “ Isle of Dogs.” 

Dogs (Green). Extinct like the Dodo. 
Broderode said to Count Louis, I 
would tho whole race of bishops and 
cardinals wore extinct, like that of 
green dogs.” {Motley : Dvtch Eepnblic, 
part ii. 57) 

Dogs'-ears. Tho corners of leaves 
crumpled and folded down. 

Dogs'-eared. Leaves so crumpled and 
turned up. ITie earn of mauy dogs turn 
dow'ii and seem quite limp. 

Dogs’-meat. Food unfit for con¬ 
sumption by himian beings. 

Dogs'.meat and cats'- mat. Food cheap 
and nasty. 

Dog’s>no8e. Gin and beer. 

‘ Dog's-nnse, whu'h is,! li«lic\e, a mixture of 
giu and licer.' 

‘‘ - .‘io It IB,' Saul an ohl lady. ’— Papers. 

Dogged. He dogged me, i.e. followed 
me about like a dog; shadowed me. 

' Dogged (2 syl.). Sullen, siiappish, 
like a dog. 

Do'gares'sa (y =/). The wife of a 
doge. 

Dogberry. An ignoritnt, self-satis 
fled, overb^riiig, but good - naturet' 
night-constable in Shahespeare's Much 
Ado about Nothing. • 

syl., The chief magis- 

tote m Venice while it was a Eepuwic. 
^e first duke or doge was Anafesto 
Paoluc'cio, created 697. The ohirf 
magistrate of Gen'oa was called a doge 


down to 1797, when fhe BepubUcan 
form of Gknremment was aboushed by 
the Ffench. (Latin, dux, a **duke” or 

leader.” 

" For aiz bundred years .... her [Vonife’e] 
novernment was bb elective mnnareby, lier .... 
doge iioBMessing, in early times at least, as iiiucU 
inaependent autwirlty as any citber Uiiropeiiu 
eoverolBU."—ifwsWn; Stones of vmles, vol. 1. cliap. 
i. II. 3., 

D^e. The ceremony of wedding the 
Adriatic was institated in 1174 by Pope 
Alexander HI., who gave the doge a gold 
ring from off his own finger in token of 
the victory achieved by the Venetian 
fieet at Istria over Frederick Barbai-o.H8.i, 
in defence of the Pope’s quarrel. When 
his Holiness gave the ring he desired the 
doge to throw a similar one into the sea 
every yep on Ascension Day, in com¬ 
memoration of the event. {See Bucen- 

TAPR.) 

Dirty dog. {See under Doo, No. 6.) 

This alludes more to the animal called 
a dog, but implies the idea of badness, 

l>Oggat. ^ Dopget't coat and badge. 
The flrst^ prize m the Thames rowung- 
match, riven on the 1st of August every 
year. So called from Thomas Dogget, 
an actor of Dru^ Lane, who signalmed 
the poession of Goorge I. to the throne 
by giving a waterman’s' coat and badge 
to the winner of the race. The Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company add a guinea to the 
prize. The race is from me “Swan” 
at London Bridge.<to the “Swan” at 
Cheljiea. , 

DoggereL Inferior sqri of verse in 
rhymes. ,, 

Dogjim (Greek). , A religious doc¬ 
trine formally stated. Ji^ow means a 
statement resting on ipse dixit of 
the speaker. Dogmatic teacning used to 
mean the teaching of reUgious itoctrines, 
but now dogma^ means over^aring 
and dictatonal. (Greek dogma, gen. 
dognUUos, a matter of opinion; verb 
<toAw, t<? think, whence dogmatizo.) 

Dogmatic raoto. 

Q) The supreme authority of the Pope 
of ^me over all okiDrohes. 

(2) His rightckto decide arlntcarily all 
controversies. 

(3) IBs right to convoke councils at 
will. 

(4) His right to r^ise, r^eal, or con¬ 
firm decrees. 

(5) right to issue decrees bearing 
on dis^line, motals and doctrine. 

(6) The Pope is^tiie centre of com- 
mnnioi^ and separation from him ^ 
exoommunicatiou. 
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Dolorous 


(7) He hae ultimate autiiority to ap' 

pomt aU biahops. * 

(8) He has power to depose ouy eccle¬ 
siastic. 

(9) He has power to judge every 

a istion of docmue, oud pronounce in- 
ibly what the Church shall or shall 
not accept. 

Dogmatlo Sobpol of Medline- 
Fcninded by Hippoc'ratSs, and so called 
because it set out certum dogmas or 
theoretical principles which it made the 
basis of practice. • 

Dogmatic Theology is that which 
treats of the dog'mata (doctrines) of 
religion. 

Doiley. {She Doviet.) 

Dolt (1 syl.). Not a doit. The doit 
W'us a Scotch silver coin z= ouc-third of 
a farthing. In En^nd the doit was a 
base coin of small value prohibited by 
3 Ilemy V. c, 1. 

"Wlti'ii tlicy wiH not give a duit to relieiea 
lame liosi,'ar, tlie> hHI lay out ten to seen (lend 
ShaKeisfiem»; The TempeM, ii.:!. 

Djolit'bra. A Bomon axe. 

J)olS,bra fossoria. The pickaxe used 
by miners and excavators. 

Dolabra pontifirUlis. The priest’s 
hatchet for slaughtering animals. 

Doloe fiKT Ntonte (Italian). De¬ 
lightful idleneth; Flu^ has ^^Jucundim 
tamen nUnl agere ” (Ep. viii. 9). 

Ddldnmis IThe). The name given 
to that region of the uoe^ near the ^ua- 
tor noted for calms^ squalls, and gaining 
winds, botween the n.b. and s.e. trade- 
winds. ' • 

“ Blit from tlie wliero I watched io*day, 

] aaw her in the doldrunia" * 

Huron: The Island, canto ii. stanza vl. 

lu the doldi'mns. In the dumps. 

Dole, lamentation, from the Latin 
doleo, to grieve. 

“ He [the dwarf] found the dead hodiea, wMiere- 
fore lio made frreat dole.*'—A’. Umor ; KUigArtlmry 
liiivk I. I’liai*. xiv. 

Dole, a portion allotted, is tlie Anglo-' 
Saxon ddl, a portion, iigi* 

Heaven liaa in store a riecimici dole. " 
Ktitle: Olirietian, year (4tti'8Utt(lnyafi.0r Trinity) 

JIappg man be his dole. .May his share 
or lot be that of a happy or fortunate man. 

“ wheruiu, liamiy man IxS bis dole, I trust tlmt I 
Uball uoi biieciTworst, and tbat very nulcUy.'* 

* ttanust and Pgthuu^ i. W. 

Dole-flah. The share of fisb allotted 
to each one of^ company of fishermen 
iir a catch. Dole = the port dealt to 
anyone. (Anglo-Saxon, ddt as dai, from 
idle verb dal-an^ to divide into parts.) 


Doll Money. A lady of Duxford 
left a sum of modey to be giveu away 
annually in the par^, and to l>e called 
Doll Moneg. Doll is a corruption of 
dole, Saxon ddl (a share distributed). 


. Dollar. Marked thus $, either 
•or 8, a dollar being a “ piece of eight ” 
[reals]. The two lines indicate u con¬ 
traction, as in lb. 

'The word is a variant of thaler 
(Low Oefmau, dahler; Danish, daler), 
and moans “a valley,” om- dtrle. The 
counts of Schlick, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, extracted from the 
mmoH at Jouchtnrs thal (J oucliim’s valley) 
silver which they coined into ounce- 
pieces. These pieces, called Jonvhtin's- 
thalers, gained such high repute that 
they liecanio a standard cuiu. Other 
coins being made like them wore called 
thalers only. The A^ierican dollar equals 
100 cents, in Englisn money a little more 
than four shillings. 


Dolly Murrey. A charaoier in 
Crablw’s liorough, who died playing 
curds. 

*’ ‘ A \ i>It'! a itilo ’ ■ alio cried, ‘ 'ti« fairly vvoii.'.. 
This Haul 8be, Ki'iitly, u turiKle siidit 
Il.ed as une tiiUKbt nud jiructmcii bow to die." 

{friibbc; Dorouuh. 


Dolly Shop. A shop where rags and 
refuse are bought and sold. So culled 
from the black doll suspended over it as 
a sign. Dolly shops are, in reality, no 
better titan unlicensed pawnshops. A 
black doll used to be the sign hung out 
to denote the sale of silks and muslins 
which worei fabricated by ludLans. 


Dolmen. A name given in France 
to what W'e term “cromlechs.” These 
ancient remains are often mllod by the 
rural population devils’ tables, fnirios’ 
tables, oud so on. (Celtic, stone tables.) 
It consists oft a slab resting on unhewn 
upright stones. Plural dolmcm {dot, a 
table ; men, a stone). 

“Tbe Itidmn diiliiienH . , . iimv bo wild to be 
identical witbtbMseofWeetoru Miinats.''—,/. Lnb<- 
bock: Prahlelttriis l iniee, cbaii. \. p. lili. 

ISolajA’Um. A French metrical ver¬ 
sion of Sau^dabar’s Parubles, written by 
Hebers or Herl^rs or Prince PMlippe, 
afterwards called PhiUppO h Hai'di, 
Dolc^'tos is the Sioihtm king, and 
Vitgu the tutor of his son Ludmon. 
{See SxvBir Wise Martebb.) 


Dolorous Defttle ( T^e). JdbSi Skel¬ 
ton wrote an elegy on Henry Percy, 
fourth Earl of iN^orthumberhi^, who 
fell a victim to the avarice of Heiury 
Vir. (1489)., This elegy he ehtltlefl 
thus: ” Upon the Bolorou# pettie aud 
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Dominicans 


Much Lamentable Chaunce of the Moat 
Honorable Earl of Northumbeiiand.” 

Dolphin. Called a flea-goose (oie de 
mrr) from the form of its wKait, tenned 
in Frnncli /wr d’ou’ (a goose’s beak). 'I’he 
dolphin is noted for its elianges of eoloiir 
when taken out of the water. 

“ r.iroiiK «liiv 

Diss like I he rt<il|ihi)i, whom eiLr-h (Hint; inihues 

■With a new <<»lout mm if awio, 

The liiMi Mlill Iij\(‘II l'MI." 

IlyioH : Clulite Ifiunld, r.into •-’ft. 

Dolphin (T/k'), in modiseval art, 
symbolises social love. 

Dom. A title appli(‘d in the Middle 
Ages to tlio I*oj)c, and at a Homewhat 
later jxfriod to otlier Church dignitaiies. 
It is uow restricted to jfriests and <’.hoir 
memkfl among the Benedictines, and some 
few other monastic orders, as Dom Ma- 
billon, Dom (Jalinct. The Spanish doN, 
Portugue.so Gorman ra-njaiid i-’ronc-h 
dc, are pretty well equivalent to it. 
(Latin, dom'inns.) 

Domboy {Flormec). A motherless 
child, hungering and thirsting to bo 
loved, but reganlcd with frigid indift'er- 
ciico by lior father, wlio thinks that 
sons aiouo are worthy of his reigard. 
{/Jirlni.s: /lotnhr// und Sun.) 

Mr. Doinfiri/. A solf-sullieient, purse- 
proud, frignl merchant, wbo feels satis¬ 
fied tliere is but «)no Dojnbey in the 
world, und lhat is himself, {bakrtts: 
Dombey and Son.) 

Dom'Danlel. The abode' of evil 
ppints, gnonufs, and euebanters, some¬ 
where ‘•underthe roots of the ocean,” 
but not far from Babylon. (Continuation 
of the Arabian Talcs.) 

“ Til Ihc Domdruiinl cnvonis 
I'lKlcr the roots of tlio or«m." SoiUht v 

Domesday Book consists of two 
volume.^, one a large folio, j^d the othi'r 
a cpiarto, the material or each lieing 
vellum. It was formerly kept in the 
Exchequer, under three different locks 
and keys, but is now kept in tlie Itecord 
Offico. The date of the survey is 1086. 

Northumbej^land, Cumbnrlaufi., West¬ 
moreland, and Durham ore not included 
in the survey, though par^ of Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberhmd are taken. 

The valne of all estates is given, 
fli’stly, as in the time of the Confessor ; 
secondly, when bestowed by the Con¬ 
queror ; und, thirdly, at the time of the 
survey. It is also callod The King's 
Book, and The Winchester Roll because 
it was kept there. Printed in facsimile 
in 1783 and 1816. ' 

, Stow says the book was so called 


because it was deposited in a part of 
Winchester Cathedral called Bomus-det, 
and that the word is a contraction of 
Domus-dei book ; more likely it is con¬ 
nected with the previous surveys made 
by the Saxon kings, and called mm-hocs 
(libn judioia'lea), because every case of 
diaputo was decided by an appeal to 

theso registers. 

0 

Tlicif peydo nninclyn U) the Juatico . . 

Tliiiii base given ilonu'H chat liiu evil (liglit, 

1 will Allien in ttiy fliiiu, iiml diesaon hini 
nnght.’' 

Chaucer: Canlerhurii Tales (.The Cookes Tale). 

"Domestic. England's domestic poet. 
William Cowjuir, author of The Task. 
(1731-1800.) 

Domestic Poultry, in Dryden’s Jliml 
and Tanlhcr, moans the Koman Catholic 
clergy. So culled from an establislmient 
of pnests in the jirivato chapel at White¬ 
hall. The nuns are tehnod “sister 
pai'tlet with her hooded hoail.” 

DomloUiary Visit (A). An official 
visit to search the house, 

Doi^o(iSV.). (1170-1221.) ASjian- 
ish priest who founded the Inquisition, 
and the order called the Dominicans or 
Preaching Friars. Ho was callod by the 
Pope “ Inquiflitor - General,” and was 
canonised by Gregory IX. 

V Some say the Inquisition existed in 
1184, when Dumiaic was under fourteen, 
years of age. 

He 18 represented with a spiUTOu^ajt liis 
side, and a dog cui'iying ia its mouth a 
burning torch. The devil, it is said, np- 
peai-ed TO the saiut in the form of a 
Sparrow, and the dpg refers to a dream 
which his mother had during pregnancy. 
She dreamt that she had given birth to 
a dog, spotted with black and white 
Bpots, which lighted the world with a 
burning torch. 

Me liiiilae rejiienionled flonietlniefl with a ciTy ii> 
IiIm IimikI iinil ii Huir eilhcr ou his loi'cbeiid i>r ou 
his lirrnst; soiiietinies also with a sword in his 
liumlaiulii |iile of hooks luirning hesido him, to 
(leiioto liiH soveilly with heretics. 

DomluToal IiCttera. The letters 
which denote the Sundays or diis do¬ 
min’ica. Ihe ftrsft seven letters of the 
alphabet are employed; so that if A 
stands for the first Sunday in the year, 
the other six letters will stand for the 
other days of the week, and the octavo 
Sunday will come round to A again. In • 
this case A will be the Sunday or Do¬ 
minical Letter for the whole year. 

Domin'ioans. Preaching friaia 
founded by Dominic de Guzman, at 
Toulouse, in 1215. Formei'ly called in 
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Enf^land Btaek Fyiam, from tlicir black 
dress, and iu Franco Jac'obim^ because 
thoir Tiiothcr-psttiblishineut in Paris was 
ill tho Hue Ht. Jacques. 

Dom'inie Sampson. A ^nllago 
soboohiKistor and scholar, poor us a 
churcli mouse, and modest ar. a nirl. 
IIo jites Latin like a porcun litera'rum, 
and cxcldims “ Prodigious I ” {Scott^: 
(ittij Mauurnuff,) {ike S'l'itLiNO.) 

Dominions. One of the orders of 
angels, symbolised m Christian art by an 
ensign. 

Domino (^f). A hood worn by 

anons; a mask. 

“<'i‘ iiiiin, iju'itii (litniinii !uur^>f^li^, jiar iilliisioi) 
ii i|iii li|iio iMASiKt' do la hliirioc, ill! nrmn// (Imil 
li-H x'l w (III!V Hint III rcU’et Usci'hiiIi-sim'ii- 
il.iMt rillvt'l, lie ili'Sii;li<i iiiijdiiiirijili i|ii'tiii liiiliil 
(|i- iliMriiisciiiciit jiour les tiHls iiiaKtiiiL'S." ' isumlUt; 
Ihitu ill k .Si'inires, air, 

Dom'lnoes (3 syl.). Ibe teeth : also 
called ivories. Dominoes arc made of 

* ivory. 

Domlserius. The son of a king, 
priiiee, knight, or lord befori* ho has 
entered on tho order of kiogliUiood. 
Also an attendant on some abbot or 

• iiiibleiiiaii. The jierson domiciled in yonr 
liotiso. ireiice tho king’s body-guaids 
were called hia dinmimitu or dumsrltt. 

Froissart styles liichard II. U’ jcitne 
tlumoiscJ liuhait. Similarly Louis VII. 
{Le'Jiiitiv) Avas called the ruiful thunid. 

‘ n.imiii^iA nil lliniiiiisi-iiii i1i>^l){ii:iil' iiitlu'lnis 
li'B IIIh (If I iKM.'ilifiit lie tviriMi", el tiiiitc-> le« 
jeiiue" seiiMlSli(iiiiiiii>Y <1111 ii'crniciit r»ib eiicnie 
elie\iiliciOn le ilnniiiiir nussipiiiix ills dcs i'oib 
nui n'rtuicni this eueore on et;ir (le iiurtoife Ics 
iiinies "—Ihjiulhi; Diet, VnirerkH. 

Domiselliis and domisdlla. are th'miua- 
tives of ihmiiiits, a lord. In old French 
wo tind (fttiiiiii,sran and ihiinoisrllr. The 
woi d Ma-demoiselle is ma domisolla or 
damoisollo, 

Don is do oii, as “ Don your bonnet.” 

(iS'tt’ iJoi’K, Dm’.) 

“Till'll nil he ruse, nrnl ilniiin'd his eloHiCB, 

Anil i]iiii|i'(ltlii' iiliMiiilier ilimi'.'' 

, Shiihceiniiec: llmnlct, iv. H 

Don. A man of mark, an aristocrat, 
At.the univemtios the m qgte rs, follows, 
and noblemen are termed otN#. (Spanieb,) 

Don Giovan'nL Muza rt's 1 lest opera, 
{•Sir Don J uan.) 

Don Jn'am A native of Seville, sou 
of 'Dun Jose and Donna Inez, a blue¬ 
stocking. When Juan was sixteen years 
old he got into trouble with Donna Julia, 
.and was sout by his mother, then awidow, 
on his travels. HisTldventures form the. 
story of the poem, wliidi is incomplete. 
{Byron: Dmi Juan.) 


A lion Juan. A libertine of tho aris¬ 
tocratic class. Tho original of this cha¬ 
racter was Don J uauTono'rio of iSoville, 
who lived in the fourleonth coulury. 
Tho traditions conoeniing him have 
been dramatised by Tirso de Mo'liua; 
thence passed into Itiilj’’ mid Franco. 
Ixliick has a musical ballot of Jhn Jnuiif 
Hud Momrt has immortalised the cha¬ 
racter in his opera of Jion Giovanni (17S7). 

Don Outeote (2 syl.). A gaunt 
country goutlcman of Ln Mancha, gentlo 
land digiiifiud, uft'cctinnaio and simple- 
minded, but 80 czmod by rending bookc 
of kuight-oi’rmxtry that no believes him¬ 
self rallied upon to j'cdri'ss the wrongs of 
tlin whole world, and actually gops loitU 
to avoiigo the oiqix'essed and rim a tilt 
■W'ith their opja’cssors. Tho word Quixote 
moaus The cHDih-nnnvd. (iS'ceQ uixotic.) 

.(/ Jhm Qni.volf. A dreamy, impiae- 
ticid man, wdth a ” hce*iu his bonnet.” 

Donation of Pepin (77/c). Wlam 
Popm conquered Ataiilf the ex nreluite 
of Jtu venua fell into las hands. Pt'iiiu 
gave both tho e.x-archato anil tho Ite- 
piiblie of Itoiue to tho Po]io, and this 
luiiuiiieeui gift is the famous “Dona¬ 
tion ” on W’hieh rested the whole fabric 
of the temjioral ijowcr of the Poiies of 
liome (A.n. 755). 

Victor Emmanuel, Kiug of Italy, dis¬ 
possessed the Pope (if bis temporal 
doTiiimoiis, and iidded fho Papal states 
to the united kiiigdum of Italy (.1370). 

Don'atists. i?ollovvorR of Doua'tus, 
a Numidian bishop who opixised O'ci- 
lia'nuH. ^ Their chief dogma is that tlie 
outward cliureh is iiotliing, “for tho 
lottci killelh, it is the spirit that giveth 
life.” (Founded 311.) 

Dont^aftter. Sigebert, monk of llein- 
blours, in IlOO, derived this word from 
Thoug-ceaster, the “ Oastlo of tho 
thong,” and says that Ilengist and 
Horsa purchased of the British king us 
much land us he could cneomposs with a 
leather thoi^. Tho thong was out into 
strips, and micompasscd the loud occu- 
piott by the city or Doncaster. 

This is tho old^ale of Dido and tho 
hide, and so is the Bussiau Takutsks. 
{tire BuesA.) 

V Qjf course it means the “ City tin the 
river Don.’’ (Celtic, Dow, that which 
spreads.) » 

Do&diUMh'. iUi Oriental giant con¬ 
temporary with Seth, to vfha^h servico 
ho was attOrOhod. He needed no weapons, 
aa he could destroy anything by the nuo'e 
fot ce of his oiios. . 
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Done Brown. %vm done brawn. 
Completely bamboozled or made a fool 
of. This is a variety of the many ex¬ 
pressions of a similar meaning con¬ 
nected with cooking, such as “I gave 
him a roasting,” “I cooked his goose,” 
“I cut him into miuco-meat,” ‘‘I put 
him into a pretty stew,” “ I settled nis 
hash,” “He was dished up,” “Ho was 
well dressed” [drubbed], “He was 
served out,” etc. (fiee Cocking.) 

Done For or Jirgitlarip done for. 
Utterly ruined. This “mr” is the 
adveib = thoroughly, very common as a 
lu’clix. 

Done Up. 'ITioroughly tired and 
wearied out. Ui> njeaiis ended, ooiu- 
pletcd, as the ‘‘game is up” (over, 
linislied), and adverbially it means 
“completely,” hence to be “done uj)” 
is to be exliaustei completely. 

Don'egild (3 syl,). The wicked 
mother of Alla, King of Northuuibcr- 
laiid. Hating Cuustance because she 
was a CtirisUau, she put her on a raft 
with her infaut 8<in, and turned bur 
adrift. When Alla returned from Scot¬ 
land and discovered this cruelty of his 
inotlior, he put her to deatli. {C'ftaKccr : 
J /If It of Jjiiivcx ) 

V 'i'ho tradition of St. Mungo re¬ 
sembles I^mMuh of laiicn Tahiunmny 
rchjieets. 

Donkey. An ass. It was m.ado to 
rhyme with “ monkey,” hut is never now 
so pronounced. Tho word nie.aus a little 
taw'ny or dun-ooloui-ed anunal. 

Tioukvg. Tlie cross of the donkey’s 
back is popularly attributed to tho 
lionour conmiTcd on tho boost by our 
hol'd, who rode on an ass in “His Iri- 
(impliaut outiy ” into Jeru.saloni on Pfdm 
Sunday. (See Chbistiaw I'KADiTiONg.) 

The donkrtf means one thing and the 
dri rrr another. Different people see from 
different standpoints, their own interest 
in every case directing their judgment. 
The allusion is to a fable to Phii’driis, 
wlmre a donkey-diiver exhorts his don¬ 
key to flee, as the eneiiw is at hand. The 
donkey oaks if the enemy will load him 
w'ith (loublepaclt-eaddle.s. “No,” says 
the man. “Then,” replies the donkey, 

‘ • what care I whether you are mf mas¬ 
ter or someone else f ” 

To ride the black donkey. To be pig¬ 
headed, obstinate like a wnkey. Black 
i.> added, not so mndii to desimatc the 
Colour, as to express what is bim. 

Ttco more, and *tp goes the dotiktp— 
t.r. two,penuiC3 more, and the donkey 


shall be balanced on the top of the pole 
or bidder. It is said to a braggart, and 
means—what you have said is wonderful, 
but if we admit it without gainsaying 
we shall soon be treated with sometning 
still more astounding. 

Who ate the donkey ? When the French 
were in Iheir flight from Spain, aftpr tho 
battle of Vittoria,Bome stragglers entered 
a*village and demanded rations. The 
villagers killed a donkey, and served it 
to tlieir hated foes. Next day they cou- 
J tinued their flight, and were waylaid by 
'' the'villagers, who assaulted them most 
murderously, jeering them as they did 
so witli tlm snout, “Who ate the don¬ 
key !•' ” 

irito stole the donkey I Tliis avus for 
many years a jeer against policemen. 
When tlie force was nret established a 
donkey was stolen, but the police failed 
to iliscover the thief, and this failure 
gave rise to,,tho laugh against them. 

H'ho stow ^hc dmmey ( Answer: “The 
man with the white hat.” It was said, 
in the middle of the niueleeutli ceut/iuy, 
that white hats wore made of the skms 
of donkeys, and that many donkc-ys 
were stolon and sold to hatters. 

Donkey Englno (/i). A small engine 
of from two to four horse-power. 

Do'ny. Florimel’s dwarf. {Spenser :• 
Taiirte Qiieette, book iii. canto 5.) 

Don'zel (Italian). A squii'esor young 
man of good birth. 

“ Ke is cmiiureAo a kuisliUerraut, lionKCl lo tLo 
Uiiuiiysls ."'—: C%aractors, ~ 

Doo'Un of Mayence, Tlie hero of a 
French romanefi of chivalry, and the 
father of Ogior the Done. 

Iholin's Sword. Mervcillouso (won¬ 
derful). {SeeSwoMD.) 

Doom. The crack of doom. Tho signal 
for the final judgment. 

Doom Book {dom-boe) is the book of 
dooms or judgments compiled by King 
Alfred. (See Domesday Book.) 

Doom-rings, or (Ancles of Judgment. 
An Icelandic term for circles of stones 
resembling Stonehenge and Avebury. 

DoomB'day8o4gwlok.William Sedg¬ 
wick, a fanaticHil prophet and preacher 
during the Commonwealth. He pre¬ 
tended to have had it revealed to him-in 
a vision that doomsday w^as at hand ; 
and, going to the house of Sir Francis 
Hussell, in Cambridgeshire, be called . 
upon a party of gentlemen playing at 
Ixuvls to leave off and prepare for tho 
approaching dissolution. 
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Doontttoad. The horse oi the Scan¬ 
dinavian Nomes or Fates, Ho^bb.) 

Door. (Greek, thnra; Aiiglo-Sax(p, 
doi'a.) 

The door mmt he either shut or o^n. 
It must he one way or tlie other. This 
is from a French comedy called Le Gron- 
delft' whore the master scolds his servant 
for reaving the door open. The servant 
says that he was scolded the last time 
for shutting it, and adds: “Do you 
wish it shut ?“—“No.”—“ Do you wish 
it open?”—“No.”—“Why,” says the 
in.Ti), “it must be either shut or open.” • 

/fe laid the ehargie at my door. He 
tu-cusud mo of doing it. 

Xcrl door to it. As, if not so, it was 
next door to it, i.r, very like it, next- 
door iieiglil)Our to it. 

Silt hi'th at the dour (Gen. iv. 7). The 
blame of sin lies at the door, of the 
wrong-doer, and he must tnko tlio coii- 
soqufitces. 

Door Nall. {See Dea'ix) Scrooge’s 
partner is “dead as a door-nail.” {Lick- 
CVS : Christmas Carol, chap, i.) 


Dw'oao Soole^. A society for sui^ 
plying^the poor with olothing. So callra 
from Dorcas, mentioned in Acts ix 39. 

D<xr'olieator. As bia as a Lorehester 
butt. Very corpulent, like the butts of 
Dorchester, Of Toby Filpot it is said: 

" His breuth'doors of life on a sudden were slnit, 

And Ue died full as bit; as a Dorchester buti," 
V’Jieefe: Poor Soldier. 

Do'rio. The oldest, strongest, and 
simplest of the Grecian orders of archi¬ 
tecture. S« called from Doi‘is, in Greece, 
or the Dorians w'ho employed it. The 
Greek Doric is simpler tiiau the Roman 
imitation. The former stands on the 
pavement without fillet or otlier onia- 
meut, and the flutes arc not scalloped. 
The Iluinan column is jidoccd on a plinth, 
has fillets, and the flutings, both top and 
bottom, art! scalloi>eil. 

Doric Dialect. Tlio dialect spoken 
by the natives of Dorp, in Greece. It was 
brood and liurd. Hence, any broad dia¬ 
lect. 

Doric Land. Greece, Doris being a 
part of Greoefe. 


Door-openec (The). So Crates, the 
Theban, was called, becau.se every moni- 
iug he used to go round Athens and 
rebuke tlio people for their late rising. 

Door-tree (A), The wooden bar of 
a door to secure it at night from in- 
tVuders. Also a door-post. 

Doofs [Itousc^. As, come indoors, 
go indoors. Sto Virgil: “ Tuni foribus 
dn'fc . . [Lido) . . resedi$'* (Then Dido 
seated herself in the house^ or diemple 
of the goddess.) {AStjeid, i. 505.) 

Out of doors. Outmde the house ; in 
the ojion air. 

Doorm. Aa earl called “the Bull,” 
who tried to make Enid his handmaid; 
but, when she *woald neither eat, drink, 
nor arrav herself in bravery at his bid¬ 
ding, “he smote her on the cheek;” 
whereupon her lord and ha.sband. Count 
Geraint, starting up, slew the “russet- 
bearded earl ” in his own ball. (Tenny¬ 
son : Idylls of the King ; Knid.) 

Do'ra. The first wif<ft)f David Oop- 

{ lerfield; she was a child-wife, but no 
lelp-meet. She could do nothing of 
practical nse, but looked on her husband 
with idolatrous love. Tennyson has a 
'poem entitled Lora. 

Dorado (El). (See En DosAno.) 

. Do'raac. A., Portuguese renegade, in 
Dryden’e Lon Scbaatian~)aj far the best 
of oU his characters. 


“ Tlit'oueh all the boiiuds 
Of Dorlr laiicl." 

Milton: Paradise Last, book i. fil!!. 

Do'rlcBeed, Pastoral poetry. Every¬ 
thing Doric was very plain, but cheerful, 
chaste, and solid. Tlie Dorians W'ore the 

{ lastoral people of Greece, and their dia- 
ect was that of the country rustics. 
Our own Bloomfield and Robert Bums 
are examples of British Doric. 

“ The Doric rcpil oncfi more 
Well blrased, I time " 

'JTiomson; A iitiimti, .1-4, 

X>orToonft. A sort of Tremaine of 
the eighteenth century, who, having 
over-refined his taste by the “grand 
tour,” considers English beauties in¬ 
sipid. He falls in love with Lotitia 
HWdy at a^masquorade, after feeling 
aversion to her in her assumed character 
of a hoyden. (Mrs. Cowley: The JJelle’s 
Stratagem.) 


Dor'Igen. A lady of high family, 
who maided Arvir'agus out of pity for 
his love and meekness. She was greatly 
beloved by Aurelius, to whom she had 
been long known. Aurelias, during the 
alffience of Arviragiu, tried to win the 
heart of the young' wile; but Dorigen 
uifftle answer mat she would never Umen 
to him till the rocks that besslt the coast 
of Britain are removed “ and there n’is 
no stone yseen.” Anrelius, by the aid 
of a young magician of Orleans, caused 
all the rocim to disappear, and claimed 
his reward. Dorigeu was very sad, but 
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her liiisbaiid inaiHled that slie should keep 
her word, uud she wcut to irieet Auro 
liiis. When Aurelihs suw how sad she 
was, and heard wliat Arviragns laid 
counselled, he said he would ratlnT die 
than injure so true a wife and noble a 
gentleman. So she rutumed to h»'r 
husband happy and untaintod. (<SV'c 
ItiANORA.) {On(fliery: FrauUincH Tide.) 

' Dor'lmant. J)rawri from the Earl 
of IJochester; a witty, aiistncratie liber¬ 
tine, ill Etheroge’s Man ofJHnnh'. 

Dorlnda, in the verses of the Earl of 
■Dorsfit, is Catherino Sedlc}^ Oomitess of 
Doreliestor, mistrcRs of ifainoH TI. 

Dormer Window. 'J’ho window of 
an at tie standing out from the slope of 
tho roof, (O. Erench, a sleep¬ 

ing room formerly titti'd w'ith w'indovvs 
of this kind.) 

“TliaO Ill'll were tlii'riiofH,M iUi iliiviiit'rw iiiiln'W'i." 
himgjellou): MiAngtlmv, icirii i. si.in/a I. 

Dornock. Stout ligurod linen for 
tablecloths; so called from a town in 
Scotland, where it was originally made. 

Dorothea {^l^), ropri'sented w'ltli a 
rose-braueh in her hand, a wreath of 
roses on her head, and roso.s with fruit 
hy her side; sometimes with au angel 
earryiiig a basket witli three apples and 
three loses. 'I'lie legend is that Tlieo- 
pliilus, the judge’s seerelaiy, seoilingly 
saiil to her, as she was going to cxeeu- 
tion, “ Si'iid me some fruit and roses, 
Tlorolliea, when ^ou get to raradise.” 
Imini'diately after lier exi'eiitioii, while 
Tlieojihilus was at dinner with a, party 
of eompaiiions, a young angel brought 
to him a basket Vif apples and roses, 
saying, “ From Dorotliea, in Paradise,’' 
and v;inished. 'J'heophilns, of eoiu'se, 
was a eouvort from that moment. 

Dorset. Once the seutof lallritish tribe, 
calling themselves J)in'-irii/s (water- 
dwclleis). 1’he Ivonuuis colonised the 
setllenient, and Latinised Ihrr-tynjs into 
Lastly came the Saxons, 
and translated the original Wjviils into 
their own tongue, dor-natta (water- 
dwellers). 

Dorse'tlan Downs. Tlio Downs of 
Dorsi'tsliiro. 

iljiroiiil Hic )uiri' llurKctiaii downs 
111 l>t)iiuilli.‘s» I'rnHiHJi'i." • 

Thonmm; Avtuniv. 

I^ositli'oans. A religious sect whieh 
Bpiang uj) in tho first eentnry; so railed 
because they believed that Dosith'cus 
had a divine mission superior to tliat of 
prophets oud apostles. 


Do'son. A promise-maker and a 
proyiise-breaker. Autig'onos, grandson 
of Dcinetrios i/ir hesiegevy was so called. 

Dom. a hassock stuffed witli straw; 
a bed—proj)erly, a straw bed; whence 
tlie cant wnrd for a lodging-house is 
a doB.siiigken. Jhm<l is an old word for 
a bundle of hay or sti'aw% and dusucr^or a 
sh-aw' basket. These words were common 
ni Elh'-abeth’s reign. Tho Fi-eneJi dossier 
lueuus a “ bundle.” 

Doss-bouse (vi). A cheap lodging- 
liousc where tho poorer classes sleep on 
‘bundles of straw. {See ahore.) 

Ill tlir.Vrii’ Ucrii'ir (.Aii'{., J.sUO tlicrc is .in nt tii-Ic 
ciinrlcd “In II VVdiiiiiii's Dos*.-liunsi'," i\)ii<-h 
ilivwws iiiiii'Ji lit'lit iiu lao coiidilioii 111 ilic ]io(ir 
111 Ldiiiliiii. 

Dosser. One who sleeps in a low or 
ehea}) liirod dormitory. 'The vcib doss 
r- to sleep. 

Do*tbe>Boys’ Hall. A school wdicro 
boys wore taken in and done for by a 
Mr. Squeers, a pulling, ignorant, ovei'- 
beaviiig brute, who starved them and 
tiiuglit them nothing. {Dickens: JSirholas 
JVickMii/.) 

V It' is said that Mr. Stjiioers is a 
caricature of Mr. Shaw, a Yorksliiro 
schoohimster; but Mr. Shaw was a kiiid- 
Iw'urtcd man, and his boys were well fed, 
happy, and not ill-taught. Like Sipieers 
lie liad only one eye, and like Squeers 
he had a daughter. It is said tliat hfs 
seliool wfus ruined hy Dickens’s tfunca- 
ture. 

• 

Dot and g<% One (^1). An infant 
just Itt'giuning to lodillc; one who 
limps in walking; a person w'ho has one 
leg longer than the other. 

Dot'tcrel or Didtrel. A doting old 
fool; an old muu easily cajoled, 'i'he 
laid thus called, a species of plover, is 
said to be so fond of iniitatmii that luiy 
one who excites its curiosity by strange 
antics may catch it. 

2h dor the dotterel. Dor is an archaic 
word meaning to trick or clieat. Whence 
the jphraso to *' dor the dotterel ” means 
to cheat the simiileton. 

Dou'ay Bilfio. Tho English trans¬ 
lation of tho Liblo sanctioned by the 
Koman Catholic Church. Ttio Old Tes¬ 
tament was published by the English 
college at Douay, in France, in 1009;. 
hut the New Testament was published 
at Zlheims in 1532. The English college 
at Douay was founded hy William 
Allen (afterwards cardinal) in 1568. Tlie 
Douay Bible translates such words os 
repmtmice by the wordpcneluee, etc., and 
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the whole coQtaius notes hj Eomau 
Catholic divines. • 

Double (Th). To pass or sail round, 
as ‘‘ to double the capo.” The cape (or 
point) is twice between the ship and the 
land. (lYench, doubler; Latin, dm- 
ptico.) 

“ WiinC rii |ic8 he iloithlod, and what, continent, 
The Kiilts aud tiiniitathat, strunKOly ho hud iMSt.” 

J)rydcii: Idmis, t. 

Double Dealing. Frofessiug one 
thing and doing another inconsistent 
with tliat promise, 

•' iSlip] wrw 'laltealxn'oalld(Uihl<»-deHlitiff. ffco 
had 110 iiieiiMil re)H3Vviilu>u.'’'"if«r/(( IMofirurlh. 

Double Dutoh. Giblnirisb, jtu'gon, 
or a foreign tongue not understood by 
tlic hearer. Dutch is a synonym for 
foreigii; and double is simply excessive, 
in a twofold degree. 

Double-edged Sword. Literally, 
a sword wliich cuts either way; inota- 
pUorically, an argument which makes 
both for and against the person em])loy- 
ing it, or w'liich litis a double meaning. 

"• Voiii fhdjililc Bword.’ iho luint.lier Ihon re, liod. 

' Ih douhle-udmsd.nnd ruts on oithcr Hide ’" 
Jiriiilen; uiwtand I'utUher, |4irl in. Inl—‘J. 

Double Entendre (EnglMi-Frencli 
for I'll mot d double cuiantf, or n dntx 
nant trs). Words which secretly oxitreas 
a rude or co.arBe covert meaning, gener¬ 
ally of a licentious character. ‘^Eti- 
■ teudre ” is the infinitive mood of a verb, 

and«.s never used as u noun, 

• 

Double Wrat (..d). In the first cla.s3 
butli d¥ the classical «and mathematical 
final examination iu the OxfordilTniver- 
sify; or of the class^al and mathematical 
tripose.s of the University of Cambridge. 

Double-beaded Eagle ('IVie). Tlio 
Gennan eagle has its head turned to our 
left h.and, and the Boman eagle to our 
right limid, When Cliarlomagno was 
made ” Kaiser of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire,” he joined the two heads together, 
one looking east and the other west. 

DoublO'toagued. One who makes 
contrary declarations on tho some sub¬ 
ject at dilleroiit times ^ deceitful. 

"lie grmc, not doulile-tongiied."—1 Tlin. fit, B. 

Double up {To). To fold together. 
“To doubleup the fist” is to fold the 
fingers together so as to make the band 
into a fist. 

I doubled h'ltn up. I struck him in the 
wind, so as to make him double up with 

E nin, or so Ob to leave him “ all of a 
eup.” 

DoubloX. {SeeTSL.) 


Double or Quits. The winner stakes 
his stake, and tho, loser promises to pay 
twice tho stake if lie loses again ; hut if 
he wins the second throw he pays no¬ 
thing, and neither player loses or wins 
auyming. This is often done when the 
stake is 3d., and tho parties have no 
copper: if the loser loses again, ho pays 
(>d.; if not, tho winner does not claim 
his 3d. 

Doubles or Double-walkers. Tlioso 
aerial dii^diciites of men or women who 
reiweseut them so minutely as to deceive 
those wlio know tlicm. We ai>ply the 
word to such jioraons as the IJroinio 
brothers, tho Ciu'sieau brotliers, and tho 
brothei-s Antiph'olus. Tlio ‘ ‘ head oentro 
Stephens ” is said to have had a. double, 
who was pei 7 )etually leading astray those 
sot to hunt liim down. 


Doubting Castle. The castle of tho 
mailt De.Hpair, in*which Christian and 
Hopeful wore incarcerated, but from 
which they escaped by means of Die key 
called “ Promise.” {Itunyan: rilifrim''s 
1‘roffirss.) 

Douceur'. (French.) A gratuity for 
service rendered or promised, 

Dong'las. The tutelary saint of the 
house of Douglas is St. Bridget. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, a Scottish king in 
770, who.se ranks liad been broken by 
the fierce onset of the Lord of tho Isles, 
saw the tide of battle turned in his 
favour by an unknown chief. After the 
Imttlo the king asked who was the 
“Du-glipis ” chieftain, his deliverer, and 
received for answer tihoUo Dn-glusH 
^Behold the dark-grey man you inquired 
for). Tlie king then rewarded him ivith 
tho Clydesdale valley for hi.s services. 

"'r.et liiiTi nnt rriisH iir t.liwiitr. iiiiV snlil tlio 
mKPj 'for 1 will no! iiplrt Jiim au imli of way. 
iiau he in his Jiotly the soul of c\ er\ Dimnlas I hat 
li.as li\ wl w’nw the ilrneof thenai'Kriivi.v Man.'"™ 
Hciftt: The AMnt, cliaii. \xvlii. 


Bl<wk ThingUtH, introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in VuHtle DangeroHs, is 
James, eighth Lord Douglas, who twice 
took Qouglas Castle from the English by 
stnitagom.^ The first time he partly 
burnt it, and the second time he utterly 
razed it to the gi'ound. Tho castle, says 
Godscroft, wa.s nicknamed the hazardous 
or dangerous, because every oue who 
attempted to keep it from the “ gud 
Rcbyr James ” was iu constaiA jeopardy 
by his wiles. 


"Tbe (fooil Sir James, tlie dfeadlill blacka 
IJouulns', 

That in his dayea «o wise and,worthIe was, 

Whs here and on the tafideis of Smin, 

Such honour, pmiae, and trinmiihs did obtain.” 

Cordon. 
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V The person generally called “ Black 
Douglas ” is William^ Douglas, lord of 
Nithsdale. who died in 1390. It was of 
this Douglas that Sir W. Scott said— 

“Tlie nnnic lit tliia jii(1cfai.iK'a>>l<> chief hits lio- 
t'Uiiiu so lorniuLililo, that womon used, in tlio 
non h n'u iMiinties, to still their frowiinl rhililren 
h> thi'eatciiiiut tU<*Hi with thf ■■ 

Jlmtni/ of Srotltaid, chap. xi. 

Douglas Tragedy (T?/e). A ballad 
in Scott's Jiordif Mmstrchiy. Lord 
William steals away Lady Margaret 
Douglas, but is pursued by fer father 
and two brothers. Beiug ovortakeu, a 
light ensues, in which the father and his 
1 tvo sous are sore wounded. Lord Wil- 
luiin, wounded, creeps to his mother’s 
house, and there tlies; the lady before 
buniiso next morning dies also. 

Douse the Glim. Put out the 

light; also knock out a man’s eye. To 
douse is to lower in haste, as “ Douse 
th« top-sail ” {Iliin, gleam, glimmer, are 
variants of the sumo word. 

“' And sii you would tuiii holiest, ('.iplninOolIe, 
ii(;niy.iniK’, would ye,’ siiid nn old westher-ht^ten 
pirate who liiid hut one eye ; ‘ what though he 

. . n.Hde iiij eyedoW'si* thegliui . . . he is an 
honest iiitiii' . . . 'i'Ae/’iiiftr, I'hnp xxxiii. 

DousterawiTel. A German swind¬ 
ler, who obtains money under the promise 
of finding buried wealth by a divining- 
rod. {Hcott: Antiquary.) 

Dout. A contraction of do-out, as 
don is of (lo-oii, doff of do-off, and dupof 
do-up. 

In Devonshire and other southern 
counties they still say Jhiit the candle 
and Dout the fire. In some counties ex- 
tiuguishors are called douters, 

“The dram of base 
Doth nil the iiohle suh.aiancu dout " 

Sliako'^viiie: JlatuM,l.A. 

Dove— i.r. the diver-bird; perhaps so 
called from its habit of ducking the 
bend. So jilso rolimha (the Latin for 
dove) is the Greek holuuibis diver). 

Dove {The). Tlio dove, in Christian 
art, symbolises the Holy Ghost. In 
churclii windows the seven mys proceed¬ 
ing from the dove signify the seven mfts 
of the Holy Ghost. It also syntbolises 
the human spul, and as such is repre¬ 
sented coming out of the mouth of saints 
at death. • 

A dove with six wings is emblematic 
of the Church of Christ. 

The "PVPi) gifts (if the Hnly fihoflt are : fli 
cmiiiwl, ( 2 ) ihe fear «tf the InU'd.O) fiirtitude, (4) 
piety (,'o uiidertitaudiiig, o') wisdom, and t7) 
Knowledge. 

Doves or pigt'one not eaten as food in 
llussia, {See Ohristian T^AnmoMS.) 

Dores or piycom. The .clergy the 
Chntch of England ore aXlegbrised 


under this term in Dryden’s Mind and 
Panth^-, part iii. 947, 996-1002. 

" A sort of doves were noused ttm near tbe 
hall . , . [f.e. the iirivate chapel at Wbiiohall] 
Our immiierea pigeiuis, with innlignsut eyes, 
Jleheld these iiiiiiates t<*he Roiuan Catholic 
clerg.i ]. 

Tbo' bard tboir fare, at evening and at morn, 

A cruso of water ana an ear of rum. 

Yet still cliey grudged that modicum.” 

Soiled doves. Women of the demi¬ 
monde. 

Doves’ Dung. In 2 Kings vi. 2v), 
during the sie^e of Samaria, “there was 
a^ peat famme .... and .... on 
ass^s head was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the fourth port of a cab of 
dove’s dung {hariyoftim^ for five pieces 
of silver.” This “hanyonim” was a 
plant called chickpea, a common article 
of food still sold to pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca. 

“ III namasous tboro are many tradosmrn wIioho 
solo ocruiiation is preparing [hanyoniinj for sale. 
They bate always been estcmiiod as pruMSion 
inert for a lengthy journey, and are a necessary 
jnrt of the outfit of all who travel in the remote 
imrts of Syria and Asia MlDor.”-£<b(e I'fmeera, 
p. 71. 

Dover {A). A rechauffe or cooked 
food done over again. In the profes¬ 
sional slang of English cooks a resurrec¬ 
tion dish is still called a doiwr (do over 
again). 

Dover. IFAen Dover and Calais meet 
— i.e. never. 

A jack of Dover. A “jack” is a 
small drinking vessel made of waxed 
leather, and a ^^jack of Dover” ifi a 
bottle of wine made up of fragments of 
opened Imttles. It'is oustoma^ to pour 
the refuse into a bottle, cork it up, and 
sell it as a fresh bottle. This is called 
dovering, a corruption of do-orrr, be- 
caiise the cork is done over -with wax or 
resin. 

“ Many a jack of Hover bast thou sold,” 

Chaaeer; Coke's Jt^ologue. ' 

Dovers (Stock Exchange term). The 
South-Easteni railway shares. The 
lino runs to Dover. {See Clabas ; 
Stocte Exchange Suing. ) 

Doveroot ox Dovercourt. A con¬ 
fused gabble; a.3Rbel. According to 
legend, Dover Court church,' in Essex, 
once possessed a cross that sroke; and 
Foxe says the crowd to the imaroh was 
so great “that no man could shut the 
door.” Tbe confusion of this daily 
throng gave rise to the term. 

“ And now tbe rood of Dovercot. did apeak. 
Confirming hia opinions to he tme." 

Collier of Oroudon. 

DevetaU. Metaphorically, to fit on 
or fit in nicely; to correspoud. It is a 
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word in carpentry, and means the fitting 
one board into another by a teoen in 
the shape of a dove’s tail, or wedge re* 
versed. 

Dowgate Ward (London). Some 
derive it from Dour (water), it being 
next to the Thames, at the foot of the 
hili; others say it is “ Down-gate,” 
the gate of tlie down, dune, or hill, as 
Brighton Downs (hills). South-downs, 
etc. 

Dowlas (.¥}'.). A generic name for 
a lineudraper, who sella dowlas, a coarss 
linen cloth, so called from Douleua in 
Picardy, where it is manufactured. 

Dowling {(Japtain). A character in 
Crubbe’s tiorovgh ; a great drunkard, 
who died in his cups. 

“ ‘ CiMt.e, nil my glaan.’ He took it and ho went" 
died). Letter xv\. 

Down. Jle is quite down in the Mouth . 
Out of spirits; disheartened. When 
persons are very sad and low-spirited, 
tho corners of the mouth are drawn 
down. “Down in the jib” is a nau¬ 
tical phrase of the same meaning. 

Down In tbs Dnmpa. Low-spirited. 

Down on Rim {To be). 1 was don n 
on him in a minute. I pounced on him 
directly; I detected nis trick imme¬ 
diately. Also to treat harshly. The 
ullusion is to birds of prey. 


was founded iu 1800 by Sir George 
Downing, Bart. • 

Downing Street (Loudon). Named 
after Sir George Downing, who died 
1684. He was elected M.P. for Morpeth 
iu 1661. 

Downpour {A). A very heavy 
shower of rain. ”A regular down¬ 
pour.” 

Downrlglit. Thoroughly, as ‘ ‘ down¬ 
right hon^t,” “ downright mad ” ; out¬ 
spoken ; utter, as a downright shame.” 
The word means from top to bottom, 
throughout. 

Downright Dunstable. Very blunt, 

E laiu speaking. The present town of 
>unstable is nt the foot of the Chiltoni 
Hills, in Bedfoi'dshire. There was some¬ 
where about the same site a Boman 
station called Magioiiium or Magiutum, 
utterly destroyed % the Dunes, and 
afterwards overgrown by trees. Henry I. 
founded the present town, and built 
there a palace and priory. 

“ If iUi» Is not plain Biwakliig, there Ih no riii:]i 
niai’o iiH downright Puiniialile.*'—Al«r IT. Ueotl: 
Jli^mutlet, I'liiip. XVII. 

Downstairs. Stairs leading from a' 
higher to a lower floor; on the lowest 
floor, as ”I am downstairs.” 

Downy {The). Bed. Gone (o the 
doiony, gone to bed. Bed being stuft'ed 
with down. 


Dpwn on his Lnok. In ill-luck. 

“ * I KiiePM, Btraagci', ynu'll Und me an ex-preai- 
dent down on hm luck.’ ’'~A.Eymont Hake; fang 
wiffinals tProfe.sB.rt-rt of liiH%uage8), ^ 

Down to the Gronad. Hial suits 
we down to the growl'd. Entirely. 

Down-hearted. Without spirit; 
tlie heart prostrated. 

Down Town. I am going down town, 
i.e. to theMsusinees part of the town. 

Down the eotmtrg properly means 
down the slope of the land, or os the 
rivers run. 

7 We say ” I am going up to town ” 
when we mean out of the country into 
the chief city. 

Down-trod. Despised, as one trod¬ 
den under foot. 

“ 1 will lift 

The dinvn-lrud Muriimer aa high i' ttas air 

As this ungmioful king." 

, Shake»peare.; 1 Henry ir„ i, 3. 

Downfhll {A).^ A heavy idionrer of 
rain; a lo8S’4»£.6oeial position. 

* Downing Prefsssor. The Pro¬ 
fessor of the Laws of England ih the 
University of Cambridge. This chair 


Downy Cove (A). A knowing ful- 
E> every dodge. On the ” lueus 
” principle, contraries ore 
sntuted in slang and facetious 
{See Ltjchb a . non Luoendo.) 


phrases. 


Dow'saheU. Daughter of Cossamen, 
a knight of Arden, who fell in love with 
a shepherd. The two make love with 
Arcamau simplicity, and vow eternal 
fidelity, • 

With that Bho bent her annw-whiti; knee, 
Down by tbe Bbeiiherd kneeled Bhe, 

And him she Bweetly kisi. 

With that the Bheidiern whooiied for Joy, 
(juoth be,' Tbero'B never Bhepberu bny 
Tlial ever wiis bo bliat.'" 

O Vrayttn; liomsabell (a baUad} 

Dowse on the Chops (A). A ding 
or blow on th^face. ” A dowse on the 
blubber-chop of my friend the baronet ” 
means a setting down, a snubbing. 

^xy. A baby ; a playli^g; a 
paramour. In the West of ^Ehigmnd 
mbies are called doxies. 


layli^g ; 
of ^gla 


gland 


. Doyles. Now means a small cloth 
used to cover dessert plates; but oriffin* 
ally it had a much wider meaning. Ihua 
Dryden (peaks of ” doyley pethcosta; 
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and St.eelo, iu No. 102 of the Tniler, 
j s])eaka of his (kriley suit.” 'J’he 
Doyleys were liiion driqiors, No. Il'Ki, 
east comer of Upper VVclliuntou Street, 
Strand, from tlie time of Queen Anne 
to the year IHoO. 

Dozen. (<S'*' Bakeu’s Dozen.) 

D. P. or Donu Proc, Tlio House of 
Lords. (Latin, Itvinim J'ror?rinn.) 

Drao. A sort of fairy ^in linman 
fwiii, wliose aliode is the caverns of 
rivers. Sornetimos Hiosi! drnc.s will Hf)at 
like golden ctijis along a stream to entice 
women anti children hathing, and when 
they attempt to catch the prize drag 
them under water. of France 

nijff/iohfi;/.) 

' Fare Ic drae^ same as “ Faire le 
diablo.” Irish, “ I*lay the Buck;” 
English, “ Play tlic deuce.” 

" licliiiMcn (iii'ft'ii r.iii- k‘ Diac 

Sf j.iiii.ij t M‘lri iliiiH nil "I'n: 
t'liic i> sii's iiiilrtiitc ini'l.iilns 
EsiK'SH.is riiiiiii lie it'iliilui;," 

(iiiiiilt’liii • CiiUtt't'n VAyye 

Dra'chenfcls (Dragon-rocks). So 
called from the legendary dragon killed 
there hy Siegfried, the hero of the Nibc- 
liingcn-Jjied. 

" ... Icil I'nitr (if DiMi’lienfels 

I- iiiM iM ii'i-r I In' \s hie iiiitl m null hi; Kill tie, 

NVtiiiMi' In'ivmr iil walei''* liininlh ‘hm'II-i 
U cl Ween 1 lie liiiiil.K \t liieli lieiir I he v me " 
llijiiiii: I'htUli 111 ,Vi 

Draoo'nian Code, fine verv severe. 
Draco was an Athenian l:iAV-makcr. As 
every Violatiim of a law wa.s made in 
thi-i code a capihil offence, Dein.a'de.s tlie 
orattir ca.id “ tlnit Draco’s code was 
wiitton in human hlood.” 

Draft. I’he Druids horrovved mont'y 
on jiromises of repayment after death 
{I'nirteius). 3’urehas tells ns of some 
priests of Pekin, wJio barter with the 
jieojilo in hills of exchange to ho paid 
in heaven a hnndredlold. * 

Draft on Aldgate (.,/), or J draft m 
A Ideate pmnp. A wortliloss note of 
hand; a, fraudulent draft or money 
order. The }mu is between jlraft or 
draught of drink, and draft a money 
order tin ti bank. 

Drag in, Nock and Cf op, or To draej 
in, head and Anntlders. To introduce a 
subject or remark abruptly. (tVet' A 
PxtOPOS DU Bottes.) • 

Dragglc-taiL A slut; a woman 
who allows lier petticojits to trail in the 
dirt. The word should be “daggle- 
tail ” from the Scotch datf (dew on 
the grass), daggU (wet with me grass* 
dew), like the Latin collu'tulo i)>ro'ro. 


Drag'oman (plnral, Draymans). A 
cicorSne; a guide or interpreter to 
foreigners. (Arabic taratman, an inter¬ 
preter ; whence targum.) 

“ Mv (Imuoiimn litid me coivijiletelv iii liisuriwor, 
inui I i'c.siilvcil ti> iMH'oiiie mifi'in'iiUent of ii.ll ni- 
IcriH ei.oi s.”~ lliTfct'r. AUmiH Hyatttn, chap i. p. .1. 

Dragon. ITie Greek word dralGn 
comes from a verb meaning “to see,” to 
‘‘lock at,” and more remotely “to 
Watch ” and ‘‘to flash.” 

TJic animal called a dragon is a winged 
crocodile with a serpent’s tail; AA-houce 
\he words serpent and dragon are some¬ 
times interchangeable. 

From the meaning ti teatcher Ave get 
the notion of one that Avatcltes ; and 
from the meaning “ to flash,” wo coiiuect 
the word with meteors. 

" Hwifr, swift. >0 rtr:i.ifiiiia of t,lie iiislil '-tliut 
ilawimiK 

Miii l.'iu e iliu nt\ cii'is oyc." 

UliiihisitearL’• Cymhilnif, ii 

Jh-agon. This wnixl is used hy ecclo- 
siti,sties of the Middle Ages as the symbol 
of sin in general and j)ugain.sm iu par¬ 
ticular. The metaphor is dcriveil from 
liev. xii. 9, where Satan is termed “ tlie 
groat dragon.” In Ps. xci. 13 it is said 
that the saints “ shall trainxilo the dragon 
under their feet.” In the story' of the 
Fill], iSatau apjieared to Eve in the 
st'inbhmce of a scrjieut, and the jn omiso 
was made that in the fuliios.s of tmiij 
the .seed of the woman should briihse the 
SCI [leiit’s head. • . 

Another source of dragon legends is 
the (leltic u.se of ^he word for “ a chief.” 
IInicoapen-dragon (aummus rex), a sort 
of dictator, created in times of danger. 
Those knights who*slew a chief iu battle 
slow a dragon, aud the military title 
BOOH got confounded with the fabulous 
monster. Dragon, nieaiiing “quick- 
sighted,” is a very suitable word for a 
general. • 

Some great inundations have also been 
termed soriients or dragons. Hence 
Apollo (the sun) is said to have des¬ 
troyed the serjient Pjdhon {i.e. dried up 
the overflow). Similarly, St. lioma'iius 
dolivorod the dty of Kouen from a 
dragon, nameiU^'ni’^oMt/^i" (.waterspout), 
which lived in tlie river Seine. 

Prom tho-idea of watching, wo have a 
dragon placed iu the garilen of the 
Hcsperldes; and a duenna is poetically, 
called a dragon; 

“.In Bngland the ffarden of henntv is hspt 

By a dragon tit prudery placed wulilii call i , 
But so oft Che uiiainiHlde tlrngoii lintli slept, 

That the gardeu'B hut carelessly watcheti 
after all,’' 

T. Moore: Trleh Melodies, No. 2 (" AVc may roam 
through this world,” etc.). 
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V A spiteful, violent, tyrannical 
woman is called a dragouess. « 

The blind dragvn, tlie third party who 
plays propriety in Stations. 

“ Tlim state of aflairn was hailed with nnrtis- 
KiiiHi'il ttinnkfulnesB hy the rei-tor, wlioae feeUiiK 
fill hiiimony had heen rudely jarred liy the 
iioersaiij of his acting the lilind dtngon.”—J. O. 
UoMma: Stme Eniotinm and a Moral, cliiip. ir. 

* Dragon in Chrislian art symbolises 
Shtau'or sin. In the pictures tof St. 
Michael and St. Margaret it typifies 
their oonquest over sin. Similai’ly, 
when represeuted at the feet of Christ 
and the Virgin Maiy. The conquest^of 
St. treorgo and St. Silvester over a 
dragon means their triumph over pagan- 
ism. In the pictures of St. Martha it 
means the inundation of the Khoue, 
spreading pestilence and death; simi¬ 
larly, St. Bomanus delivered Bouuii 
from the inundation of the Seine, and 
Apello’a conquest of the python means 
the same thing. St. John the Evangelist 
is sometimes xoprosented holding a 
chalice, from which a winged dragon is 
issuing. 

Ladirs guarded by dray&ns. Tlie walls 
of feudal castles ran winding round the 
building, and the ladies were kept in tlie 
securest pail:. As adventurers had to 
scale the walls to gain access to the 
ladies, the authors of romance said they 
overcame the seiqient-liko defence, or 
the dragon that guarded them. Somn- 
tnnns there were two walls, aud then 
the tjold invader overcome two dragons 
ill his attcHipt to liberate the captive 
damsel. ((SVe Encuawtkd CastiiKS.) 

,4 Jig'ng dragon. A meteor.* 

The (finm-ee dragon. In China, the 
drawing of a five-clawed dragon is not 
vjiily introilucedinto pictures, but is also 
einhroideicd on state dresses aud royal 
rnbos. This representation is regarded 
as an amulet. 

The (Trcen Dragon. A public-liouse 
sign in complitnciit to St. George. 

The Ited Dragon. A public-house 
sign iu complimelit to Henry VII., who 
adopted this device for his standard at 
Bosworth Field. It was the ensign of 
Cadwallader, the Iasi of the British 
kings, from whom the Tudoi’S descended. 

Dragon Slayers. 

(1) St. riiilip the Apostle j's said to 
have destroyed a huge dragon at Hiera- 
polis, in Plu’Vgia. 

(2) St. Martha killed the terrible 
dragon called Tarosque at Aix (la 
Chapello);"” 

(3) St. Florent killed a dragon which 
haunted the Loire. 


(4) St. Cado, St. Maudet, and St. 
Paul did siniilartfeats in Brittany. 

(5) St. Keyne of Cornwall slew a 
dragon. 

((j) St. Michael, St, George, St. Mar¬ 
garet, Pope Sylvester, St. Siunsou (Arch- 
bishop ol Dol), Don’atua (foui-th cen¬ 
tury), St. Clement of Metz, and many 
others, killed dragons. 

(7) St. Komain of Boiicn destroyed the 
huge dragon called La Gargouillc, which 
ravaged the Seine. 

Dragon Of Wantley (i.r, Warnoliff, 
in Yorkshire). A monster slain by 
More, of More Hall, who procured a suit 
of annour studded with spikes; and, pro¬ 
ceeding to the well whore the dragon had 
his lair, kicked it iu the moutli, where 
alone it was vulnerable. Dr. Percy says 
this dragon was an overgrown, rascally 
attorney, who cheated some children of 
their estate, but tvas made to disgorge 
by a gentlcmtui named More, who went 
uguiust him, ‘*anned with tlie spikes 
of the law,” after which the dragon 
attorney died of vexation. {Kcltques.) 

Dragon’s HUI (Berkshire) is whore 
the legend say's .St. George killed the 
dragon. A hare pla(“o is shown on tho 
hill, where iioihmg will grow, and there 
the blood of tho dragon ran out. 

In Suxon annals we uro told that 
Cedric, fuiindcr of tlio West Saxon 
kingdom, slew there Naud, the pen- 
dragon, with 5,000 men. This Naud is 
caUcd Natan-leod, a corruption of Nclnd- 
an ludh (Naud, the people’s rafuge). 

Dragon’s Tooth. Subjects of civil 
strife; whatever rouse.s oitizetis to rise 
in arms. The allusion is to the dragon 
that guarded the well of A'les. C'adiuus 
slew it, and sowed some of the teeth, 
from which sprang u]) tho men culled 
Spartans, isvho all killed each other 
except five, who were tho aneostors of 
the Thebans. Those teeth which (Cadmus 
did not BOW came to the possession of 
JEe'tSs, King of Colchis ; and one of the 
tasks ijp enjoined Jason was to sow these 
teeth and slay tho armed warriors that 
rose therefrom. 

“Ciriyens risiss fnaii tjie soil, riclily sown with 
diHjroii's teeth, for ilie njflits of their sevcml 
sutes."—2V/« Times. 

^ To mo dragons* teeth. To foment 
contentious; to stir uj) strife or war. 
ITie reference is to tho clossital story of 
Jason or that of Cadmus, both of wfiom 
sowed the teeth of a dragon which he 
had slain, and from these teetli sprang 
up armies of fighting men, who attacked 
each other in fierce fight. Of cooiaei 
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the figure means that quarrels often 
arise out of a contention supposed to 
have l)een allayed (or slain). The 
Philistiues sowed dragons’ teeth when 
they took Samson, bonud him, and put 
out his eyes. The ^uoieut Britons sowed 
dragons' teeth when they massacred the 
Bones on St. Bryce’s Day. 

Drag'onades (3 syl.). A series of 
religious persecutions by Louis XIV., 
which drove many thousand Protestants 
out of France. Their object was to 
root out “ heresy ; ” and a bishop, with 
00110111 ecclesiastics, was sent to see if 
the heretics would recant; if not, they 
wore left to the tender mercies of the 
dragoons wlio .followed these “miuistox's 
of ])cace and goodwill to man.” 

“ KiMiici'wiisdi'iftliiyton'Hrd tliefnttil ntivii'llics 
of llioilrtij^ojiHcli*."— 1‘urkmmi: 'J he Old Itfgime, 
limp i\. i*. I(i7,' 

Dragoons. So called because they 
used to bo aniicd with dragons, i.r. short 
mu.skets, wliioli spouted out fire like the 
fabulous beast so named. The head of 
a dragon was wrought on the muzzle of 
these muskets. 

Drake means the “ duck-king.” The 
old English word end means a duck, and 
etid-nc becomes Mric, drake. Similarly 
the (JeiTuan tanber-rtch is a male dove, 
and ffanse-rieh, a male goose, or gander. 

Drama. Father of the Freitcft dranw. 
Etienne Jodelle (1532-1573). 

Father of the Greek drama. Thespis 
(sixth century B.c.). 

Father of the Spanish drama. Lopi; 
de Ve'ga (1562-1G35). 

Drama of SxUe (^4). A poem by 
Elizabeth Barret Browning (1844). The 
exile 1.=? Eve, driven out of Paradise into 
the wildemes-s. Lucifer, Gabriel, and 
Christ arc introduced into t^e poem, os 
well as Adam and Eve. 

Dramatic Unities {The threi ^. One 
catasti'oplie, one locality, one day. Tliese 
are Aristotle’s rules for tragedy, and the 
French ph^'s strictly follow theior 

The French hn\G aOde^l n fourth, one style. 
Henof comedy must not lie triixed with traffedy. 
AiliJisoii’s: Ciiln IS It good example. Unity of style 
IB called the Unity of ITnifuriult}'. Shakespeare 
ilisiegards nil these canons. 

Dram'atia Perso'nea. The characf 
ters of a drama, novel, or actual tittns- 
■ action. 

‘•The dramails persoiias were nnhles, country 
genileiiien, lusticsH of rJic quorum, and custo'des 
t'otulo'rnm [keciuTS of the rolls].’’- Times. 

Draii. One of Queen Mah’s maids of 
honour. {Drayton.} 


Dra'i»ter^i Lattera, A s^es of 
letters written by Bean Swift to the peo¬ 
ple of Ireland) advising them not to take 
the copper money emned by William 
Wood, by patent mranted by George I. 
I'liese leiters cruwed the imamous job, 
and the mtent was cancelled. 

Beau Swift signed himself M. B. Bra- 
pier in these letters. 

Ihrtft 'em! A variant of Od rot ! 
The first word is a minced form of the 
word God, as in ” Od’s blood! ” ” Od 
zo^mds! ”= God’s wounds, “ Od's bodi- 
kins,” etc. {See On’s.) A correspondent 
in Notes and Queries suggests ‘‘[May] 
God out-root them ! ” but we have the 
words drattle and throttle (to choke) 
which would better account for the a and 
the a, and which ore also imprecations. 

Draught of Tbor {The\ Tlie ebb 
of tlie sea. When Asa 'Jflior visited 
Jotunheim he was set to drain a bowl of 
liquor. Ho took three draughts, but 
omy succeeded in slightly reducing the 
quantity. On leaving Jotunheim, the 
king. Giant Skiymir, told him he need not 
be ashamed of himself, and, showed him 
the sea at low ebb, saying that he had 
drunk all the rest in his threi. nvaughts. 
We are told it was a quarter of a mile 
of sea-water that he di^k. 

Draupnlr. Odin’s mamc ring, from . 
which every ninth night dropped eight 
rings equal in size and beauty to its81f. 

* 

Draw. ^ 

To draso. amiss. To follow scent in 
the wrong direction. ^Fox-hunting term, 
whore to draw means to follow scent. 

To draw a furrmv. To plough or draw 
a plough through a field so as to make 
a furrow. 

To draw a wrson out. To entice a 
person to speak on any subject, often 
with the int^tion of ridiculing his utter¬ 
ances. 

Draw It Mild {To). We talk of 
remarks being highly flavoured, of strong 
language,,of piquant remarks, of spicy 
words; so that td “ draw it mild ” rmers 
to liquor; let it be mild, not too highly- 
flavoured,, not too spicy and strong. 

Draw tbe Long-Bow (7h). To 
exaggerate. Some wonderful tales are 
told of Robin Hood and other foresters 
practised in the long bow. {See Bow.) 

Drawbaok. Something to set against * 
the tnrofits or advantages of a concern. 
In commerce, it is duty charged on goods 
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paid 'back apun when the goods aro 
exported. • 

“ It ie onl}' on goods into wliicli duU^ible rom> 
modifies Uavo ontercd in large proiiortiou and 
obvious vvaya tluu dniwlMcka ai'e silowed."—//. 
Georgo ■' PrvteOHon or f'res Tt-(td« t cliap ix. p.«. 

Braw'ouMUr. A burlesque t^ant 
in TAe Jle/ieaival. ly G-. Vilfiers, Duke 
Buckingham (1672). He kills everv 
one, sparing neither friend nor foe.” 
The name stands for a Uustemg^ brag¬ 
gart, and the farce is wid to have been 
a satire on Drydeu’s iudated ti-agedies. 
(See Bayes, BoBAniL.) 

“rRu] IrigUts Ilia mistress, suiOis up kiiTgs, 
ImttlHs iiniiit'S, and duos wbat lie vrill, witlioiit 
logaid to niimliors, good scuso, ov jiisthx*."— 
llaHen: The Selwn Ml. 

Drawing-room. A room to which 
ladies ivtthdraw or retire after diuuer. 
Also a levee where ladies are piesented 
to the sovereign. 

Drawing tbo Cork. Giving one a 
bloody 11080 . (See Clabet.) 

Drawing tke Sing** (or Queen’s) 
Picture. Coining false money. 

Drawing tke Nail. i.e. absolving 
oneself of a vow. In Cheshire, two or 
more persons would agree to do some¬ 
thing, or to abstain from something, say 
drinking beer; and the^ would go into 
a wood, and register their vow by driving 
a noil into a tree, swearing to keep their 
vow as long as that noil remained in the 
tree. If triey repented of their vow, 
some or all of the party went and drew 
out the ual, whereupon the vow was 
cancelled. g , 

Drawlatokea. Thievoalf robbers, 
wasters, and robendsmeu (5 Edward Ill. 
c. 14). About equal to door-openers 
and shop-lifters. 

Drawn. Hanged, drawn, and quar-‘ 
tered, or Drawn, hanged, and quartered. 
The qi^tion tiims on the meaning of 
drawn. The evidence seems to beuiat 
toaitors were drawn to the place of 
execution, then hanged, then “orawn ” 
or disembowelled, and then quartered. 
Thun the sentence on Sir William Wal¬ 
lace was that he shotdd be drawn (detra- 
hatur) from the Palace of Westminster 
to the Tower, etc., then hanged (auepen- 
dalitr), then disemboweUef or drawn 
(devaleittr), then beheaded and quar¬ 
tered (decblbtur et dccapitetur). - (See 
Hobe and Queries, August 16th, 1B91.) 

” If by “ drawn ” is meant couveyed 
to the place of execution, the phmse 
should'^ ” Drawn, hanged, apd qnar- 
tered; ” but if the word is USfd 
synonym of disembowelled, the phrase 


should be “ Hanged, drawn, and quar¬ 
tered.” ^ 

“ Lord EljcniKirough uned to «ny to tl'-oDP cun- 
deinnud, * You mu drawn nu liurdies to tin: plate 
of exeouiioti, wliere you art' to lx* Ijiinaed, but uot 
till you are dead; Xor. vrliile BCill iivliitf, your 
body la to be taken down, > our bowcla torn out 
and burnt before your facoi yum* head la then 
out oft, and your iNaJy di\ Ideu into four (luartera." 
— GeaiUuiaive Magasme, IHUS, pitrt i. lip. 177, :!7a. 

Drawn Battle. A battle in which 
the troops on both sides aro drawn of] 
neither combatants claiming the victory, 
e 

Dreadnought. The Seaman’s Hos¬ 
pital Society ; a floating hospital. 

Dream Authors]^. It is said that 
Coleridge wrote his Asl'/o Khan, a poem, 
in a dream. 

Coleridge may have di'eumt these lines, 
but without doubt Purchiis’s Ihlynmagc 
haunted his dreams, for the resemblance 
is indubitable. 

Dream'er. Aw Immortal Dreamn. 
John Bunyan (1628-1688). 

Dreng. A servant boy, similar to 
the -French garfon and Latin puer. A 
Daui.sh word, which occurs in Domes-^ 
day Book. 

Dress your Jaoket (or liide). I'll 
dress pour jacket for yon. I’ll give you 
a beating. I'll give you a dressing, or a 
good dressing. To dress a horse is to 
cuny it, rub it, and comb it. To dress 
ore is to break it up, crush iL and pow¬ 
der it in the stamping mill. I'lio origin al 
idea of dressing is preseiwed, but the 
method employed in dressing horses, ore, 
etc., is the prevailing idea in the phioscs 
referred to. 

Dresser, -d kitchen di'csser, the 
French dresaoir, a sideboard, verb dres¬ 
ser, to raise, set up. 

“ Tlie pnwier pbircB on t be drcBtier." 

IjOHO/eUtno; Evmigeline, i. 

Drink? Auocbarsis said: ” The first 
cup for thirst, the second for pleasure, 
the third for intemperance, and ^e rest 
forhaodnesfi.” 

D];|nk Deep. Drink a deep draught. 
The allusion is to the peg tankardb. 
Those who drank deep, drank to the 
low'erpcg8« (&ePE<j.) 

“ We'U tencu you to drink deop ero j on doiwii." 
—KhaUespeare; UaiSM, i. S. 

IMuke and Weleeme. One of the 

numerous publications of John Taylor, 
the Water Ppet (1637). subject is 
thus set forth: ** The famous Hiatorie of 
the most lutirts of Drinks iit usie now in 
the Kingdomes, of G. Brite^e and Ire¬ 
land ; with an' eepeoiall deelj^tion of 
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tlio potency, vertuc, and operation of 
our Kngli.sli Alo. Witlj a (le.sfription of 
all soils ot Waters, from the Ocean-sea 
to tlio Ttiuros of a Woiiuni. As also tho 
(.•iiusos of all sorts of weather, faiio or 
foulc, sleet, raiue, haih’, fj'ost, snow', 
loj'fyes, mists, vapours, clouds, stoinies, 
wimlcs, thunder, and lif^htninf'. (Join- 
piled tirat iu Higli Dutch Tongue hy tho 
painufull and iudustrious lluldiieko van 
Spoagle, a grammatical brew'cr of 
Luheck; and now most lciirm*lly cu- 
largod, am])]ifLcd, and translated into 
ICiLglish verse and iirosc, hy John Taylor, 
the Water I’oet.” 

Drink like a Fish (7b). To drink 
almndantly. Many lish swim with their 
mouths o])eu. 

Drinkins HoaltliB w'lus a Homan 
custom. Thu.s, ni I’lautus, we read of a 
man drinking to his i^ istroas with the.se 
words : “ilrv/c ras, lune bcnc Ic, bene 
'nil', luiu' Dosintiii tl'uiui titepha'nintu ” 
(Here’s to you, here’s to us all, here’s 
to thee, liero's to mo, here’s to our dear 

^- ). V. -1.) l’er,sius (v. 1,‘JO) 

‘hii.s a similar \eise: " Jh ue nii/n, bnir 
i'<ibi.\, boil' aiiii'iti' nostne''' (Here’s to 
myself, here'.s to you, aud here’s to i 
sliuu’t say who)'. Martial, Ovid,Horace, 
etc., lefcr to ttiu same custom. 

I’lie ancient Oreeks drank lieulths. 
Thu,s, when Tlicramcne.s was eondemned 
hy the Tliirtv T\rants to drink lii-iiilock, 
he said : “ lt<a‘ piilrt o Cntue the man 
who contlenined him to death. 

Tho ancient Saxons followed the K.iiue 
habit, and Ocoffn'V of Monmouth says 
that Hengist invited King Vortigorn to 
a banquet to boo Ids now levies. After 
the meats were removed, Jiowe'iia., tlio 
beautiful daughter of Hougist, entered 
with a golden eup full of wine, and, 
making oltohsanoo, said, '^Lnttod kDiiiip, 
nacht lull'' (Lord King, your hoaltli). 
Tho king then drank and replied, “ 7>n«c 
/ici/” (Here’s to you). {Geoff'iry of 
Mmiinoiii/i, book vi. 12.) llooert do 
Brnniio refers to this custom ; 

“ Thiw iH (liei r'liftlmii :in(l litM Kcst ^ 

AVIicn llicv (in- 111 tlic iilc oi lest: 

Ilk mail I,li.it lev is ifwaic liiiii ilniik 
HaJle say ‘ Wossi'illi-' lo liiiii drink , 

He lliBf Imldis sail siij ‘ WassifilP,’ 

Till tuttii'i •oille s.i,v HKain ' Dnakaille.' 

Thill sn\s ■ W iiisneUltf ’ dnnkB ot ilit- I'liit, 

Kisb .ami las feliwv lie gix es ir ui).” 

. Jtuburt tit. Hnninc ' 

V In drinking healths we hold our 
hands up towoids the wrsou toasted 
and say, “Your health ...” The 
Greeks handed the cup to the poraou 
toasted and said, “This to thee,” “ 

«*> epiUis jtodHiwn altcui traditHrit etm 


' iiominare sohnt.” Our holding out the 
I wine-glass is a who of this Greek 
custom. 

Drinking Song. Tlio oldest in tho 
language i.s iu the second act of Gainim r 
(I’lirlon'n Needle, by John Still, called 
The JoUp Bishop. It begins: 

' I caii'nnl. cat lull, liii li> iimat, 

My HiumatU is not good.’' 

DrliJci^ «t Freoman's Quay, 

that is, diinking gratis. At one time, all 
2)orters and cunneu calling at Freeman’s 
Quay, near London Bridge, had a pot of 
heft* given them gratis. 

Drivo. (Anglo-Saxon drif-mi.) 

To dnre a t/ood bargai n. To exact more 
tluiii is quite equable. 

“Hcaicii wiuiUl no liiii'fniin for its lilessinits 
ill 11 c,” Oi ytlen ; Aainra Ittiliw, i i:! 7 . 

To driir a roaring trade. To be doing 
a bi’isk busiue.ss. The allnsioii is lo 
a coachman w'ho iU'ive.s so fast that bis 
horses jiant and roar for breutli. 

To drive the sivine through the haul -, 
of yarn. To spoil what has been iiain- 
I’uliy done; to squander tliiift. In 
Scotland, the yam W'ronght in tlic winter 
(called the gude-ivife’s thrift) is laid 
down by the burn-side to bleach, mid 
is iieculiarly exposed to damage from 
passing unimals. Sometimes a held of 
jiigs driven along the road will run over 
the hunks, uud sometime.? they will stray 
over them from some neighbouring £aj.m- 
yurd aud do a vast unioiiiit of harm. - 

Drive at (7b), H hat are yon dru'iny 
alt Wha^^do you vfknt to prove t* What 
do you want me to iufor? We say tlio 
“ wind drove against tho sails,” i.e. 
nislied or moved violently against them. 
FalstalY tells us of “lour rogue.s in 
buckram [w'ho] lot drive at him,” wheie 
at means against or towards. “ Wliut 
aio you driving at?” is, against or to¬ 
wards what object aro you driving or 
moving ? 

Drive Off. To defer, to procrasti¬ 
nate, Tlio idea is, running away or 
drawing off from som^tliing that ought 
to tie duno, witli tjjo jiromise of comuig 
to it at a future time. 

Driv'eller. An idiot, an imbecile, 
whose saliva drivels out of his mouth, 

-Anil Swill exiiires a dmcUer Biid a bhow." 

Drivelling Dotage. In w'eak old 
age saliva drops unconsciously from the 
mouth. 

“This exhiliition of drireilin? dotage wiib at¬ 
tended with iinny other incoherent eMiressiouB.” 
—J. f.Semsdy: The Swallow Ham, chap. xlvIL 
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Driver of Sorope (/> Cocker de 
V tlnrope). So tlie'Empress of livssm 
used to etill the Due de Ohoiscul, minis- 
tor of Louis XV., because ho had spies 
all over Europe, aud thus ruled its 
politiciil cabals. 

Drivers, in the Irish uprising about 
IS III, were persons eugogod by land- 
loids to drive all the live stock of de¬ 
faulting tenants and lodge them i» a 
pound [like that at (Jarrickinucross]. 
They w'orc resisted by the Molly Ma¬ 
guires. 

Drives fat Oxen {Who). Brook, in 
his (I'Ksfavus J\im, says : “Who rules 
o’er freemen should himself bo fre<>,” 
which Jlr-Jolmsonparodied thus: “Who 
tlrives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
{JiomeU's year 17Hi.) 

Driving for Rent, in Ireland, was a 
suininary way of recovering rent by 
driving cattld to a pound, and keeping 
thorn till the rent was paid, or selling 
tlifiin by auction. 

“Ir. w:i.s ili'torniiiioil tli*! I ami tin’ liailiffo 
Klifivtiil K'> out III a iMiilvainl ‘dri\« for iviit’"— 
Tirmli Itidlitien of Imili 7/(/», cliap, \, 

Driving Pigs. He ts drU'iuff 
or ilru'UHj piffs to market ~i.r. snomig 
bke pigs, whose, grunt resembles the 
snore of a sleeper. 

Droit d'Anbaine. In Frarice the 
king was entitled, at the death of 
foreign residents (except Swiss and 
Scots), to all their movable estates; the 
law wob )nly*abolibhed in 1819. 
ham means “alien,” asKl droit (PaubidJir 
the “ right over an alien's property.” 

“Hail 1 ilieil tliat nisltt of ati ImllffeHtion, ilio 
whole world could nut liavcsimiwmlcil theeffei'is 
Ilf the (Units d'aubuim: iiiy shirts und hlack iiaii 
Ilf hreerhcH, iinrt.miinieau nitil hIIjuusC Imte koiic 
to the kiiis.of Fnmce.*'—Wfime; kenUmoitalJour- 
ncit (Jntroiluctiim). 

Drdle. “ C'cst nn rfro/c,” or “ CPchI 
nil drule ^'homme ” (he is a rum cus¬ 
tomer). “ Un jotjrux drole'^ means a 
boon companion. “ Cue dr6le de ekoae ” 
means a queer thing; sometliing one 
can make neither head nor fail of. 

Drotnlo. The brothers Jh-omio. Two 
brothers exactly alike^w'ho serve two 
brothers exactly alike, and the mistakes 
of iiiasUtrs and men form the fun of 
Shakespeare’s Comedi/ of Errors, ba«ed 
-on the McHicch’ini of Plautus. 

Drone (I syl.). The largest tube of 
d bagpipe; so called because it sounds 
only, one continuous note. (Ctonnan, 
* drohne, verlr, drohnen, to groan of drone.) 

A drone. An idle person who Kves on 
the means of another, as drones on the 


honey collected by bees; a sluggard. 
(An^o-Saxon dran^n. male bee.) 

Drop. To take a drop. A euphemism 
for taking what the drinker chooses to 
call by that t«nn. It may bo anything 
from a sip to a Dutchman’s draught. 

A drop of the rratnr. In Ireland 
means a druikof whisky, or “creature- 
comfort.” 

To take a drop too much. To be in¬ 
toxicated. If it is the “last feather which 
breaks the t-atnel’s back,” it is the drop 
too much which produces intoxication. 

To take one's drops. To drink spirits 
in pnvfitc. 

Drop {To). To drop an aequaintanvr 
is quietly to cx*aHO visiting and invftiug 
an acquaintance. The op])osito of pick¬ 
ing up or taking np an acqiiaintaucc. 

Drop in {To). To make a ca.sual 
call, not invited; to j)ay an informal 
visit. The allusion is to fruit and other 
tilings falling down siidilenly, unex¬ 
pectedly, or accidentally. It is the in¬ 
transitive verb, not the transitive, which 
means to “ let fall.” 

Drop off {To). “ Friends drop off,” 
fall away gradual!v. “To drop off to 
sleep,” to fall asleep (especially in 
ivearine.ss or sickness). 

Drop Serene {f/utta m-c'na). Au 
old name for amauro'sis. It was at one 
time thought tliat a transparent, watiny 
humour, distilling on the ojitic nerve, 
would produce blindness w iihout chang¬ 
ing the upjiearuuce of the eye. 

'•So tliick II ‘liriir psri'un’ ImMi i|(iunr‘lii'il tluiso 
orlis.” • ATllloii; J'avtiihse Lost, ill Xi 

Drown the Miller (7b). To put 
too much water into grog or tea. Tlie 
idea is that the supply of water is so 
great that even the miller, who uses a 
water whe^ is drowned with it. 

Drowned Rat. As wet as a drowned 
rat—i.e. soaking wot. Drowneil rats 
certainly look deplorably wot, but so 
also do drowned mice, drowned cats, aud 
drowiC® dogs, etc. 

Drowned In a Butt MalniBey. 

George, Dukoiof Clarence, being allowed 
to choose by what death he would die, 
chose drowning in malmsey wine (1477). 
Stec the continuation of Momtretet, I9f); 
Tnlgoms, ix. 12; Martin du Bellois’s 
Memoirs (year 1514). ’ . 

Admittmg this legend to he an liis- 
torio fact, it is uert unique: lifichael 
Harslob, of Berlin, wished to meet 
death in a similar way in 1571, if we 
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may credit the inscription oa his 
tomb, 

“,In cj'Ktbo \ Im pleno cum nuiaiM voiTrct, 

Sic, nit OeuctiD, siionir iwi ii e \ cliiii." 

“ When in a enji of wliu- a tly wna drowned. 

Bo, said Vinariua, imi) no ihtje he crowned." 

Drowning Men. Drowning men 
catch at straws. Persons in desponite 
circumstances cling in hope to hifles 
wholly inadequate to rescue or oven help 
them. 

Drows or Trows. A solt of fairy 
race, residing in lulls and caverns. They 
are cuiions artificers in iron and precious 
metals. {Zetland superstiUon.') 

1 Imn^ ahout. tliy nerlc that Kifted ohatn, 
which nil in our isU's know wiiH wrouKht li> no 
ciirflily lUtiHt. hill hy the JliowK III the ftecrct 
ri'CCHHes of llicii ciixfiusA'cwtt; itVio J'livte, 
0llil]l. \. 

Drub, Drubbing. To flog, a flog¬ 
ging. Compare Greek tribo, to rub, 
bruise ; Anglo-Saxiiti, drepan, to lieut. 

Drug. It is a mere drug in the mar- 
hct. Somctliing not culled for, which 
no one will buy. French drogue = rub¬ 
bish, as Cv u'est que dn la drogue • hence 
droguct (drugget), inferior carpet-cloth 
made of rubbish or inferior wool, etc. 

Druid. A chief priest (Celtic, der, 
Bujierior; wi/dd, priest or instructor). In 
Taliesin we read, Ddm gwf/dd yttgworth 
an (at length I became a priest or ivgdd). 
It was after this period that the wvdos 
were liivided into two classes, tlie Der- 
wydds and tlie Go-wvdds (D’ruids and 
Ovidds). Every chief had ms dj-uid, and 
every chief druid was allowed a guanl of 
thirty men (Wraio), The order was very 
wealthy. (Not derived from the Greek 
drus, on oak.) 

? Patricius tells us that the Druids 
were wout to borrow money to bo le- 
jniid ill the life to come. His words are, 
‘‘Druidm pccuniam mutnocaccipichoat 
in posteriore vita reddituri.” 

‘ hike iiioiioy hy the Druids Immiwed. 

In t'other world to ho restorrrl” 

OuiWf; lliiilibnih. i>arl ill. i;iiiiti),. 

Drum. A crowded eveniugt party, 
a contraction of “drawing-room” 
(dr’-’oom). Cominge.s, the French am- 
nassudor, writing to Loui.s XIV., calls 
these assemblies drerums and driwromes. 
{Hee Hour, Hxnutjcaxjs,) 

“• The Comte do Bnijflio . . jkun sometimes Vo 
the dreruius. and eonietimos to the driwroino of 
Dm- Vi'iiireas of Wales.’—-.Vt'Hi'iti’nWi. Cciituru; 
Coiuft- lie Comniptt, , Sert , ISSI, ii. wi. 

J'tt dmiii."-.£ady «■. 
W. MontaoK, 

John Drum's entertainment. Turning 
H^g^i^welcome guest out of doors. The 


allusion is to dramming a soldier out of 
a regiment. 

Drum Booleitfautle. The pulpit 
cushion, often vigorously thumps by 
what are termed “ rousing preachers.” 

“ Wlicn DoetNil tnimiioter, snrrnunded 
W'itli lons-e»red rout, to linttlu suiiudod ; 
And niilpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

Was huat with flst Instead of a stick." 

Butler ; Hudibras, |>ai't i. canto 1. 

Drum-bead CourtmiartioL One 

held in haste; like a court-martial sum¬ 
moned on the field round the big drum 
pto deal summarily with an offender. 

Drummera. So commercial travel¬ 
lers are called in America, because their 
vocation is to drum up recruits or cus¬ 
tomers. 

Drum'mond Light. Tito limelight. 
So named from Captain Tliumas Drum¬ 
mond, B.E. 

“ Wisdom thinks, and makes a solnr Drutuinuiul 
Light lit a iwiliit of dull linie."--ff<)i*a’; Biiteihig 
(in Life (Heading, 

Drumstloks. Legs. Tlie leg of a 
cooked fowl is called a drumstick. 

Drunk. (Anglo-Saxon druic-an.) 

Drunk as a fiddkr. The reference is to 
the fiddler at wakes, fairs, and on board 
sliip, who used to be paid in liquor for 
playing to rustic dancers. 

Drunk as a lord. Before the groat 
temperance movement set in, in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
those who could afford to drink thought 
it quite eomme it faut to di^'uk two, three. 
Of even mere Imttles of port wine for 
dinner^ and few dinners ended with¬ 
out placing the guests under the table 
in a hopelass state 6f intoxication. The 
temperate habits of the lost quarter 
of ^0 ninetoentir contui^ renders this 
phrase now almost unintelligible. 

Drunk as blazes, “ Blazes ” of course 
means the devil. <• 

Drunk as Chios. Ohloe, or rather 
Cloe (2 syl.), is the cobbler’s wife of 
Linden Grove, to whom Prior, the poet, 
W'as attached. She was notorious for 
her drinking habits. 

Drunk as Dnpd's sow. (See Davy’s 

Sow.) ^ 

Dmnkardb Cloak (-if). A tub 
'with holes for the aims to pass through. 
At one time used for drunkards aud 
scolds by way of punishment. 

Drunken Deddington. One dead 
drunk. The proper name is a iduy on 
the word dead. 

Drunkennese. The seven degrees: 

(1) Ape drunk; (2) lion drualc' (3) 
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Swine dnmk; (4) Sheep drank ; (6) 
Martin drunk; <8) Goat (uunk; i,7) Fox 
drunk, 

DrunJceimeM'o It is said ihat if 
children eat owl's egea they will never 
be addicted to strong orinks, 

“Tuub les (ilaeaux lat [iis. to BhccLus] ('latent 
Hgi'calile. excepts la ctiuuette dont lea cenfa 
Hipient k venu de reudre lea enlana t|iu lea 
itiiitit^etiieut cuneml8*du vin.”--^oei: JHctimmaire 
da In Fable, ^ ol, i. SOB. ^ 

Dnipner [the dripper]. A gold ring 
given to Odin : every ninth night other 
rings dropped from it of equal value to 
itself. (?«d £dda.) • 

Drury Lane (London) takes its name 
from the habitation of the great Drury 
family. Sir William Drury, K.G., was 
a most able commander in the Irish 
wars. Dmiy House stood on the site of 
the present Olympic theatre. 

Dru'ses (2 syl.). A people of Syiia 
governed by emirs. Tneir faitli is a 
mixture of the Peutateucli, the Gospel, 
the Koran, and Sufism. They offer up 
their devotions both in mosques and 
churches, worship the images of saints, 
and yet observe the fast of Bam'adan. 
Their language is pure Arabic. (Hakwn, 
the incarnate spirit, was assisted by 
Dar&si in propounding his religion to 
these Syrians; and the word iJruse is 
said to derived from Darasi, shortened 
into D’rasi.) 

Dry. Thirsty, Honce to drink is to 
“ wet your whistle” U.e. throat); and 
malt liquor Hs called “heavy wet.” 
(Anglo-Saxon dry^, d%.) 

Dry Blow C^). A blow wluch does 
not bring blood. * 

Dry Oooda mo^bandise), such as 
cloths, stuffs, silks, Imies, and drapery 
ill general, as oppo^ to ^oceries. 

Lo4g|a^ Sleej^g accommo¬ 
dation without board. Gentlemen who 
take their meals at clubs live in dry 
lodgings. 

“ Dry Ludsliigi; of seven weeks, fo 4s. W'—SIr 
W, Srott: Old. iltnrtaldy (inlr. Ilol*. ratturson 
deb. lu Margarol Cbrystale). 

Dry-nurse. When s superior officer 
does not know his duty, and is in¬ 
structed iu it by an inferior officer, he is 
said to bo dry-nursed. The inferior 
nurses tbo superior, os a diy-nurse refli]|;u 
. an infant. 

Dry Bot. The simutimeous rot of 
timber or wall-paper, not untrequently 
jiroduced by cer^n fungi at^hing 
themselves thereto. It is called dzyrm 
because the wood is not puxp^ly 


exposed to wet, although, without doubt, 
damp from defective ventilation is 
lai^ely present, and the greenness of 
wood employed contributes greatly to 
the decay. 

Dry_SeB(yl). A sandy desert. The 
camel is the ship of the desert. Wo read 
of the Persian sea of sand. 

“ The «t'c that nicu sleiten ihe (rm' el.N H(H>, t liar 
la alle Htni elle and aoiid with omuii oiiy (bupu nf 
v/Mre'^—MuiidiWille: Travels. 

Di^ llhave {A). A shavo without 
soaping the face ; to scrape the face with 
a piece of iron hoop ; to scratch ttie face; 
to box it and bruiso it. Sometimes it 
means to beat and bruiso generally; ill 
usage. 

“ The fellDW will wet a dry abave." 
rder Pindar; Oreat CO;/ <tn<l Little. Wool, Ki». 1. 

“ J'll ahavL* lier, like a iiiitiialied auldior, dry." 

Peter Potdar; TIk Lousuat, caiitu ii. 

Dry style (oftwriting). Without 

{ )uthos, without light and shade; dull 
evel, and uuamusing. 

Dry Wine. Opposed to sweet or 
fruity wine. In sweet wine some of the 
sugar is not yet decomposed; iu dry 
wine all the sugar has been converted 
into alcohol. The doctoring of wino to 
imju'ove its quality is called dosage. 

“UiHiii Mie nature and ununint of tbr d(>aa'H>, 
tin* rliai'Hitri' of the wine i whetlier it he dr.\ or 
awcot, light or atrong) very niuuU deiirutla."— 
VizetcUy; Facts about Vliampayno, clinli. v, !>. .V.i. 

Dry'ada. Nymphs of the trees. 
(Greek, dmn, any forest tree.) They 
were supposed to live iu the trees and 
die when the trees died. Eurydlcfl, the 
wife of Orpheus (2 syl.) the poet, was a 
dryad. 

Dry'asduut {Rev. Jh\). A heavy, 
plodding author, very prosy, veiy dull, 
and very learned; on antiquary. Sir 
Walter Scott employs the name to bring 
out the prefttory matter of some of his 
novels. 

"Tin' l*riwaian Di-yaadnat , . . excela all other 
’HryaadiiatH' ycl known."" Cailple. 

Dtt'aliam. A system of philosophy 
which lufoni all things that exist to two 
ultimate principles. It is'eminesitly a 
Persiau doctrine. The Orpluc poets 
made the uftimate principles ol all 
thiom to be Water and Ki^t, or Time 
and Necessity. In theology the Maui- 
cRe'on doctrine is dualistic. Ip modem 
lffiiloBophyitiso);)poBed tomomstn {q.t.), 
and insists that the creator and creation, 
mind and body, ore cfistinct entities. 
That creation is not deity, and that 
mind is not on offspring of matter. (See 
MoHinc.) 
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Dub. To make a knight by giving 
him a blow. Dr. Tusl^r says, “ The aii- 
cioiit raotliocl of knighting was by a. Imx 
on the car, inijilying that it woulrl bo 
fho last ho would roccivo, ns he woiihl 
henceforth bj froo to iiiiiintain his own 
honour.” I’lic present ceremony is to 
tap the shoulder with a. sword, (Anglo- 
Saxon, duhbuu, to striki! with a blow.^ 

Dub Up! Pay down the money. A 
dub is an Anglo-Indian coyi, hence 
“down with your dubs,” money down. 
A ‘•doubloon” is a double pistole. 

Dublin (the Irish dubh-hnn, the 
“black pool ”), The chief part of the 
city stands on land reclaimed from the 
river Liffoy or the sea. 

'True as the Ik'il is in Dublin eitij. 
(Burns : Death and Dr. Hornboolc.) 
Probably Burns refers to the Scandi¬ 
navian name Direli^, wliich suggested 
first Dircl and then Jkril or Deil. 

Dubs in “marbles” is a contraction 
of double or doublets. Thus, if a player 
knocks two marbles out of tho ring, he 
cries dubs, before the adversary cries 
“no dubs,” and claims them both. 

Duo'at. A jncce of money ; so called 
from the legend on Ihe early Sicilian 
pieces: iSif (tbi, Cliiislr, datus, qurni in 
rri/is, istc duedfus (May this duchy 
l^ueat-us] which you rule be devote^ to 
you, O Christ). 

Duchesne (2 syl.). £r plre Duchesne, 
Jacques Itcno Hebert, chief of the Cor¬ 
delier Club in tho French Ecvolutiou, 
the members of which wore called 
Hebortists. He was called “ Father 
Duchesne,” from tho name of his vilo 
journal. (]75o-179i.) 

Duchess. Tlie wife or widow of n 
duke ; but an old woman is often jocosely 
tenned an old duchess or a rcf/ular old 
duchess. The longevity of the poors and 
.pcorctisca is certainly very striking, 

Duok. A lumc duck. A stock-jobber 
who will not, or cannot, pay Ills lo.sses. 
Tie has to “ waddle out of the alley like 
a lame duck.” 

I.ike a difiiu/ duck in a ihuuderstonn. 
Quite chop-failou. 

To (jet a (lurk. A contraction of duck’s 
egg or 0, in cricket. A plaver who gets 
no run oft' liis bat is ■’mu’ked down 0. 

Duok Lane. A row for old and 
Gccond-band l»ooks which stood formerly 
near Suiithlicld, but has given way to 
city iiuprovf moutb. It might be called 


the Holywell Street of Queen Anne’s 
reign. ^ 

“ ScotisU nnrl TlKiniists now in ppjiri' mnaiii 
Aiiiidsi then k'ludicil ciilovehs in ntick l.iiiic " 
I'opc: Kssuy ou Cnlininit. 

IHtok’s Xgg. Broke his duck's nifi. 
Took his first sclwol prize. In cricket 
a “ duck’s egg ” or 0 in a score is broken 
by a run. 

“Wlnitu iiroiiil iind hii|iiiy day It wnn to Liicy 
wliun Iittlo lliirlicrl, in imlilu'-ecliool lun liincc, 

■ hi-ol,#’ Lm dutiv'h I'Ktt'—othiTwiBe, look Ins flint 
1)0*0.” -.1 Ft llvw (if Tnuitif, ciiiiii. i. 

Duck's-foot Lane [City.] A ror- 
mptioii of Duke’s Font Lane ; so called 
ironi the Dukes of Suffolk, whose manor- 
house was til ere. 

Ducks and Drakes. The ricochet¬ 
ing or rebounding of a stone thrown 
from tho hand to weira along the surface 
of a pond or river. 

'To make ducks and drakes (if one's 
nwnef/. To throw it away as stones with 
wdiich “ dneks and drakes ” are nirido 
on water. The allusion is to the sport 
of throwing stones to skim over Wiiter 
for the sake of seeing them ricocheting 
or I'eboutidiug, 

■' Wh)il tli'iircd Rl.'iti's lire licKi, loiiiiikc 
On AMiliM.) rin f.ii'c dm k iimt diiiki' " 

Itnlltir; iluiiibitix, n 

"Sir. I.orkc Hiivi'cr found nut,a luonili iiffcr 
Ins niniriiiMo, tlmt hoineliod) iiad iniidc diirk), nml 
dinkcH <i| hih witoH inonc} M ('mil. 
Aijiilliu's Uiiithaiiil,eUn\i Jixui. 

Duokie. Diminutive of “duck,” a 
term of endearment =: darling or beloved- 
one. (Norwegian and Danish, difjikc, a 
doll, a baby.) 

Dnoking (-^)« A drenching. (Gor¬ 
man, dsn^cen, to dive under water.) 

Duckweed. A iweed which floats on 
the surface of stagnant water and forms 
a harbour for insects which ducks feed 
on. Its Latin name is “ Lemna; ” Greek, 
Inline (a stagniuitpool). 

Dude. A maaher. Ctae who renders 
himself conspicuous by affectation of 
dress, manners, and speech. The. .jword 
was first faniiliarisefl in Loudon in 18S1, 
and is a revival of the old word dudes 
(clothes). Wo have several derivations, as 
dudder, one who sells droas-pieces; dnd- 
derif, a rag-shop; duddle., to wrap up 
wannly (uallncell), etc. It is not of 
American origin. 

” I should just liB 801)11 exi)eet to see Mcrcuiio 
Hiiiokca oiKiutitte, iiB to fluu liiiii amhiinic iihout 
the HtaffC With the r.ihriiiK iiiannerBof a^tnde.” — 
J^f!)■soM ; CenUu'jf Maoazioe., Joniuiry, isoti, r. Si-a. ’ 

Dudetann (3 syl.). The tomfoolery 
of a dude (2 syl). 

Dudgeon (^The). The handle of a 
dagger, at one time made of box-wood 
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root, called “ dudgoon-wood ; ” a dagger 
with sudi a haudlo. Shttkesijcare does not 
say, “ami on the blade o^the dudgeon 
gouts of blood,” but “on the blade nml 
dudgeon . . both blade and handle. 

Dud'maa and Ramhead. W/icn 
l>iuiiiiuu and Jiamhead mtct. Never. 
Uiidniau and Ramhead (now spelt Ramo- 
huad) are two forelands on the Cornish 
coast, about twenty miles usundei> {See 
Nevku.) 

“ M.ike yoiirself scam*' ileriirt! A*aiiibl]! or 
we'll liiuc you BiuniiKineil Is'Leru the iiiiiyot ot 
Hiii'a.iMM-. auU that heloiL* PudnuuuuiiilUiiihu^l 
iiieei ' Scott; KenUwvtth, i\. 

Duds. Old clothes, tattered gar¬ 
ments (Oaolic, dud, a rag; Dutch, tod; 
Italian, (ozzi). A dudder or dudsmuu is 
a scarecrow, or man of straw dressed in 
cast off garmouts to fray birds; also a 
licdlar who sella duds or gown-inecos. 
(Compare the Greek duo, to put on 
[elotlies]; Latin, ttuduo, to clothe.) 

Dudu. A pensive maiden of seven¬ 
teen, “ w’lio never thought about herself 
at ail.” {ItyeoH: JJou Juau, vi. \ii.) 

Duen'de (.'1 syl.). A Spanish gohlin 
or houao-spirit. Cal'derou has a comedy 
called Lfi Danui JJiirndu. {Srv KAruY.) 

Duen'na [Lndi/\. The female of 
don. The Spanish don is derived from 
the Latin dointnusz=a lord, a muster, 
A duenna is the chief lady-iu* waiting 
on the (iuijen of Spain; but in common 
parjiftice it means a lady wdiu is half 
companiou amd half governess, in charge 
of uie younger fom^e members of u 
nobleman’s or guntlomau’s f^uily in 
Tortugal or Spain. 

“Tlicie in III) ilueniia so ritfidly iirudeatnnd in- 
exurohly ucciii'otiSHsa HujieniniuiaU'd rutiucttc." 
— IV, h villi/: &ketch-J}ooL ij^ei'tre lit idcyruom). 

Du^'gar (2 syl.). Dwarfs who dwell 
in rocks and hills; noted for their 
strongtinarfiabtilty, magical povrers, and 
skill in metallm’gy. They are the por- 
son^atiou of the subterranean jiowers 
of nature. According to the Gotho- 
Gennan myth, tlie duergar were lirst 
maggots in ymir’s ffesh, but afterwards 
assumed the likeness of men. The ffi-st 
duergar was Moilsogn'i^, the next Dyrin. 
N.B.—The Giant Ymir is Chaos. (See 
llEx-DEirmicji.) 

Duea'w (Double-mind or Fahe-fatth). 

. Daughter of Falsehood and Shame, wlm 
assumes divers disguises to begi^iilo the 
Ked Cross Knight. At one time she 
takes the. .name of Fidessa, and entices 
’ the knight into the Palace of Pride 
(Liieife ra). The knight having left the 
palace, is overtakui by Duewai, afid 


drinks of an enchanted fountain, which 
paralyses him, in ^ivliich state he is taken 
cajitivo by the giant Grgoglio. Prince 
Arthur slays the giant and rescues the 
kuight; Duessa, being stripiied of her 
gorgeous disguise, is found to be a 
hideous hag, and flees into the wilder¬ 
ness fur concealment. She u])pears again 
in book ii. (Spenser: Faerie Qitevne, 
book i. 2-7 ; V. *).) 

Dufar|;e. Jacipies and Madame Du- 
foi-ge are the presiding genii of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and chief in.sti- 
ators of many of the ci’imes committed 
y -the Ked llcpublicaus in Dickens’s 
Tfde o f Two ViCiei^. 

Duflier (A) now moans a person easily 
bamboozled, one of slow ■wit; but 
originally it meant one who cheated or 
bamboozled. To duff— to cheat. Per¬ 
sons who sell mftwior goods ns “groat 
bargains,” under the j»i‘cteiico 'of their 
being sniuggled, are duft'ers; so are 
hawkers generally. At the i-Iose of the 
eighteenth century passers of had money 
were so called. Sow the \vord is ai»plicd 
to persons taken in, and by artists to 
inferior jiielures. 

" lIlllllllMOII II tlllPriKI'.'ll llllfft'l IH " 

AhriMilti iSlnitli. Suiiiiiii’i’ Iilyll, 

Duglas, the sceue of four Arthurian 
battle.s. it is a nver which falls into 
the Kibble. Mr. Whittaker says, “ six 
cwd. of liorse-shoes were taken up from 
a space of gromui near the spot during 
the formation of a caarnl.” 

DoRe. 77ie Great Duke. The Duke 
of Wellington, called “ the Iron Duke.” 
(1769-1802.) 

Duke Coomke. William CoomlKi, 
author of Dr. Sijntar, The Deed upon 
Two Sticks, etc., who in the days of his 
prosperity was noted for tho splendour 
of his dros, the profusion of his table, 
and the magnificenco of his doport-nient. 
Having spent all his money he turned 
author, but passed tho last fifteen years 
of his life in tho King’s Bench. (17-13- 
1823.) * 

Duke ErueBt. (<SVr Eiinest.) 

Duke Hni|iptircy. (iSVyiHvsh'Tieey.) 

Duke Street (Strand), so named 
from George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
Itom. 

Duke and'Duoliess in Dun Quixote, 
who play so mu^ tricks on the Kuight 
of tlm Woeful Countenance, were Don 
Carlos de Borja, Count of Ficallo, who 
married Doxma Maria of Ar'aeon, 
Duchess of Villaher'inora. in whose nght 
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the cpiuit had extensive estates on the 
hanks of the Ebro; among others he hn4 
a country seat called Buena'via, which 
was the place Cervantes referred to. 

' Duke of Xxeter’s ZHiugliter (Tfu). 
A rack in the Tower of London, so 
called from a minister of Henry VI., 
who sought to introduce it into England. 

Duke or Darling. Heads or tails ; 
pitch and toH.s. When the scandals 
about the Duke of York iftid Mrs. 
Clarke were tlie common talk of the 
town, the street boys, instead oi crying 
IfemlH or Intis, used to say jMike or Ikir- 
I'iUtj. {Lord L'olchfstn': Dinnj, 1801.) 

Duke’a. A fashionable theatre in 
the reign of ('Jhiirlcs II. It was situate 
in J’ortiigul Street, Lincoln's luii h'iolds. 
It was iiaiiied from its groat patron, 
iTaines, Duke of York, afterwards James 
II. The modern Duxe’s theatre. 

Duke’a Walk. To meet one tn (he 
Jinkr's Wulk'. An invitation to tight a 
duel. In the vicinity of Holyrood 
House is a pluc-c railed the Duke’s Walk, 
from lioiiig the favourite promcmido of 
the Duke of York, afterwards James If., 
during hie residence in Scotland. 'Iliis 
walk was the common reiulcKvoue fur 
settling ufTuirs of lionnur, us the site of 
the llritish Miisoum was in England. 

' If II sriitU'iimii hIi.iIIuh:\ iiu'tln'HnuM'iiiK'stiiin, 

t hIiIIM Il'KItl'll III*' Illl'IUlllrJb IIS I'llUlIHlt'llt 111 .III 
liivltiitlii)i to iiiofil. Iiiin III 111!' liiiki'B Wiiik ’ - 
HcoH ; ill hie 0/ /.iiiamr) mwoi, I'linii,-WM . 

Dukerlaa. A disti-ict in Nottiugham- 
shire, so called fixun the number of ducal 
ii'sidences in the vicinity, including Wcl- 
beck Abbey, Thoresby, Clumiier, Work¬ 
sop, Kivetou Hall, etc. 

Duloar'mon. Thohonisof a dilemma, 
(or JSi/lftiffisnitnit eornii'/nin ), at niy Avits’ 
pnd ; a pu/zling ouestion. Dulcar'noin 
is the Anihic ahii'lknnKm (doiiblc- 
horued, haviiig two horns). Hence the 
47th nniposition of the First Book) of 
Euclid is cuUeil the Duliamion, as the 
hth is the pons astnornin. Alexundui' tlio 
(.rTi'ut is nillod Isruiider Didcurufiu, and 
tiip Macedniiiau nna the <eni of Jinlen}'- 
ih in. Chaucer uses the wonl In Trotjlus 
diifl Cnfsetfd«, book iii. 1‘ilf TIT. 

V The horns of the 47th proposition 
are the two squiucs wliich contain the 
right .mgle. • 

To be tn Jhth nriKin. To be in a quan¬ 
dary, or ou tlie horns of a dilemma. 

To st'\<( u,/t‘ I'll 'rhnniiot. To daze 
with puzzles, 

Iknloa Doxnum. The holiday song 
of Winoheatcr school. Mr. finuidou 


says it wa.H compos^ by a boy of St. 
Mary’# College, Winchester, who was 
couhued for misconduct during the 
Whitsun holidays, “ as report says, tied 
to a pillar.” On the evening preceding 
the Whitsun holidays, “the masti'i, 
scholars, and choristers of the above 
coUege walk in procession round ttie 
‘ pillar,’ chanting the six stanzas of tlin 
Bong.jl’ In the March number of the 
O'entU'man's Mayazme, 1796, a transla¬ 
tion. signed ”.I. R.,” was given of the 
mug; and Dr. Milner thinks tlie original 
iff not more than a century old. It is 
rather remarkable that the author has 
made “domuin” a neuter noun, {S'o 
Adeste Fibelks.) 

riioiii'i. ■ 

“ Uiiniiiiii, dull!' m, diili'o iloni'.iiii' 
iliillltllil, diilllLllll, lilili'f iliilllillli ; 

l)iil<-e, iluU'f liiilce doiiiiiiii' 
niili-r <lomni.i leHniic'iniis ’’ 

Huiiif, Ikiiiu', jiii oiiH amiie ' 
liiiiiic, lioiiio, J<.i,\<ius luiiiie ' 

Jo.lollK, loJOUH, J'I.MIllH lioiiii*' 

UiiMMli Till ]0) oils hoiiic ' K C P. 

Duioe est Deslpcre In Loco. It 

is delightful to play the fool occ.!- 
sionally ; it is nice to throw aside one's 
dignity and relax at the iiropcr time. 
{lioritee; 4 Odes, xii. 28.) 

Dnloe ot Decorum ost pro Patrla 
I Mforl (Latin). It is sweet and becoming 
I to die ou our country’s behalf, or to die 
for one’s country. 

Dul'oimer (Italian dokunello), ac- 
cortliiig to Bishop (Musteal liietimun/, 
p. 45), is “a triangular cheat strung with 
wires, which are ^ruck with a little rod 
hold ill* each hand; ” but the word 
” symphouia,” traij^lated dulcimer in 
Dutiiol iii. 0, was a species of bagpipe. 
Fiirst deduces i| from the Heorew 
sin/ni (a pipe). 

‘‘Tlie sitiiiiil Ilf corni'l, Itiitc, harp. '.;ii<|,liui 
)i<«iili(>i I, iHi iiiiiliiin) J or ti il. mici'.aiiilsll kiiKU or 
niiittu’.”—Dan. ili. 6 . ^ 

Zkiloin'ea. A lady-love. Taken 
from Don Quixote's nmie du ca-w^Her 
real name wivs Aldonzu Iiorenzo, but the 
knight dubbed her Dulcin'eadel Tobo’so. 

'* 1 must. i‘\ci' ball'Winn- I>iili‘itn*.-i in no U('.nl— 
u bitrinuniM'- the soul.’ — A 7 tr«» 

Dnl'dillsts. ^Heretics who followed 
tlie teaching of Dulcin, who lived in the 
fourteentli century. He said that God 
reigned from the bemuning to tbe com¬ 
ing of Messiah; and that Clirisf roignt^tl 
fi'um His ascension to the fou^oeutli 
century, when He gave up His dcMiiinion 
to the Holy Ghost. Dulctu was burnt by 
order of Pope Clemcut IV. 

DuU'a. An inferior degree of wor¬ 
ship or veneration, such as that paid by 
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Roman Catholics to eaiuts and angels; 
Hyper-duli'a is a superior sort ai vene¬ 
ration reberred for the Virgin; hut that 
worship which is paid to Qod alone is 
called latri'a. Dulia ” means that sort 
of vouoration arhich slaves pay to their 
lords (Greek, doulw, a slave); “ Latria ” 
means that sort of veneration which 
mortals pay to the gods (Greek, latmt'o, 
to worship the gods). 

Doll as a Fro. A frow or Ivo is a 
kind of wedge for splitting wood. It is 
not a sharp-edged instrument like a 
rhiscl, but a blunt or dull one. • 

Dull as Ditch-water, irnintercst- 
iiig ; (litch-wator is stagnant and has no 

go in it. 

Dnlnnsa. A7;>y of dulnrftH. Colley 
Cibber, iioet laureate after Eusdeii. 

“‘(iiicl B.un kins: (-'iliber'' inountN in i-M'ry 

noil' .... 

Sm wlii'n Jo\e'ii liIiM'k <les<-t>ii(lt;i] from on 

liiKh . . , 

T.oiiil lliniiiler to tlio hottoin slinnk tiu* liiift. 

And ilip lomrM' miMon cnnikod, ‘(tod Mai t- kina 

non *' ’• J'ojw; tumruul, tiook 1. 

Dunk Sola (Latin). While single or 
uumaxTicd. 


Dam Spiro, Spero. While I live, I 
hope; or, While there’s life, there’s 
hojie. 

Koih* while you live, for wlio would rare to 
rope 

With life's throe foes, iinpianoidieil with hoi»e? 

lloiio anfaiii-i lio|»», while fed With \ lent hreiith, 

Hoi>e he otri- »iu hor in rlie liour of lUmth. 

• js. c. n. 

Dum VlrimuB, Vlvamua (Latin). 
While we live, lot enjoy life. The 
motto of Dr. Doddnuge’s coat of arms, 
which he converted into the subjoined 
epigram- - 

" ‘ Li VO, whi le yon |i \ e,’ tJic epicure would wiv, 

And »ei*e ihr plenmireWof Hie rireseiit <lny.' 

Lire, while you live,’ tbeKicren preacherrne«, 

• And sire to Rod eacn inotnent as it Hies.' 

Lord, in vty liews let each unlu>d he ; 

I liie iuaiieaaiire, W'heu 1 live to thee." 

Da'maohua. The impenitent thief, 
calRcd Bysmus in the apociTphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus. In Longfellow’s GoMen 
Legend Duraochus and Titus were two 
of a band of robbers who attacked Joseph 
in his flight into Egyp|| Titus said, * ‘ 
these good people go in peace,” but 
Dumatmus replied, ‘’First let them pay 
for their release.” Upon thk T^tusgave 
his fellow-robber forty groats, ana the 
infant Jesus said— 


‘ When thirty years aliall have sons hy, 

I at JenimlBm sbal) die .... 

On the hccnmd tree. 

Ttien on my right and my left side. 

These thieves shall Irfith liecrttelfled s 
And THos rhencefra-th slnill ahide 
Int^radlsewith me" 

The Mnule Ploy, tU. 


Dumb-bargo (A). A barge without 
^ila, used for a pjer, and not mr convey¬ 
ing merchandise up and down a river. 

Dumb-boU Nebula (The). A stiU 
condensing mass; so called from boing 
of the shape of a dumb-bell. 

Dumb-bells. A corruption of I)um- 
pda or Dumpies, the same word as Dum- 
pliugs, and nioauiug heavy (weights). 
fGorinan luid Dauish, dnnm, heavy, 
dull, in.*di)id ; dumpling, u heavy, insipid 
pudding ; dumps, heavy, stupid niorose- 
iicsH.) (.S/r Dump.) 

Dumb-bella. In Nt'w College, Ox¬ 
ford, then) still IB an npjiaiutus for 
developing l!ie museles similar to that 
wWch seta church-bolls in motion. It 
o'uisistH of (I fly-wheel with a weight 
attached, and the gymnast is carried by 
It up uiul down to bring his muscles into 
jilay. '1 lie prcseiit apparatus was sub¬ 
stituted for it, and unswors a similar 
pnrijoae, though the name is greatly 
obscurod. 

Dumb-biddlng. A sale hy auotiou 
effected thus : The owner Axes an upset- 
prico on an article, writes it on a sup of 
paper, and covers tho slip up. The 
ai'ticle is thou offered to the bidders, and 
withdrawn unless some bid reaches the 
upset price. 

Dumb-oow (To). Tobrow-lient; to 
cow. (Auglo-Indian.) 

Dumb Crambo. (See Ckambo. ) 

Dumb Dog {.d). One who remains 
silent when he ought to speak. 

DumbDx of Cologne ( The ). Tliomas 
Aquinas (r2‘J4-1274), known afterwards 
as ” the Angelic Doctor ” or ‘‘ Angol of 
the Schools.” Albertus Magnus, the 
tutor of the “dumb ox,” said of him: 
“The dumb ox will one day fill tte 
world with his lowing.” He was bom 
at Naples, but was a student in the 
monastery of Cologne. 

Dumb-waitor. A piece of dining¬ 
room furniture, fitted with shelves, to 
hold glasses, disheH, and plate. So 
called because it answers all the pur¬ 
poses of a tkoiter, and Is not possessed 
of an insolent tongue; a lift for carry¬ 
ing food from a kitchen to the dining¬ 
room, etc. 

Dnin'mF. In three-hand^ whist the 
exposed hmid is called dununy." 

Dtun'mlea (2 syl). Empty bottles 
or drawers in a druggist’s diop; wooden 
heads la ahairdressw’sslu^; lay figures 
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ill a tailor'H sliop; jiorsons on tho stagn 
who appear Itoforo tin# lights, but Lave 
iiotliiug to hay. These all are dumb, 
actually or figuratively. 

Dump. A Brazilian eoiijter coin, 
worth about 2 ^( 1 . ; also a rouiitl flat 
lump of lead used on board shin for 
idaying ijuoits audolmclc-peiiny. Hence 
dniiipif or tiamptu (scpiut or small). An 
egg is called a InDiipfu-dmnptif in the 
niirscry verses beginning with 
J>iimpty wit on a wall,” etc. 

*' Deioli'OW iv\ii I'te I’l’S |il!i\ipitf c iiiilH, 

- hut tlic K'UiiP’'MIS mil MU III ;i tliiiiip.'' 

JI ill III: Hiiitli < /hiuibl#', siaioa 11. 

Dumps. To hr ut the ilmn/ift. Out 
ot Hjiints ; in the “ sulleiis.” According 
to etyniolofrical fable, it i.s derived from 
l)uiiio)is, Iving of Egypt, wlio built a 
jiyiauiid aiul died of nieiaiicholy. Ouy's 
Third J’astoral is iretliitsdu;/, of the 
IiKiiips, (Oeriuan, d^oini, stujiid, dull.) 

"Wli\,liii\i iiiiu . iliinvlilci' K.-uliiu'iiie? 

Uiniiu r' • >7iii/i('ju'u/r 'J'timniu iij the 
I I 

Dun. One who iinportiiues for jiny- 
meiit of ti bill (Aiiglo-SaKon, dttiion, to 
iliii or cliiinotir). The tradition is tbal 
it lefcrs to Joe Ouii, ii famous builitT of 
liiiieolii in tho reign of Henry VII. The 
Jtnttsh ApoUn says he was so active 
and dexterous in eolleeling had debts 
that, when anyone became ‘‘ slow to 
pay ” tlu' neig{ibour.s used to sav to llie 
ereditors, '‘Dun him” (send Dim after 
him). 

“ 111 Is 'III luri'i ml 

I'lrilllii sliilliiitfS >1 itiiw Ill-will ils. 

luiiiiivi l>r I li'iiu’f 1 I 1111 I.C, 

I'liki' t'l hi- )iLil III siiiti- ISmtiiip l-.'iii/i - 
isiHii(juitihni (liiui-lii;i.ii 

Si/iiiee Dtiu. The luiiigiiian hetween 
liiehurd Braiidin and .Taek Xeteh. 

Anil lu'i'senll.i n Iifillei mit. 

Mnilciif till' host St I one lu'iiiivi'li ti'ei-, 

.lad iMi' II I'lir «-iiulil lu'k liisciir, 

II. lit I ii‘il liini iii> w Itli ns inii^i .11 r 
As riiiM liiliw.'lf (-iiiild ill! I'lii^H lii'nll " 
I’lUhui , liiiiil J I iin.-fieil, honk 1 \ . 

Dun Cow. 'Fhe dun eow of Diins- 
moi'i' lu'uth WHS H savage beast sltiiu by 
Sir Ouy, Ktirl of Warwick. A huge 
tusk, ]iiobably tliai of nn eleplICint, is 
still .‘ihown ut Harwich Castle as one of 
the horns of tlio dun-cow. (iSiv OttY.) 

The fable is tliiit this eoif belonged to 
a giant, and was kept on Mitchell Fold 
(iiuddlu fold), Shropshire. H<inilk was 
iiiexhiMistihle: hut one day an tdd wotnafi 
who had filled her jiail, wanted to fill 
her sieve also. This so enraged tho cow, 
that she broke loose fixim the fold and 
wandored to 'Dunsmow' heath, W'here she 
was slain by Guy of Wiwwick, 

V Isaac‘Taylor, in his Uords and 


Flares (p. 269), says the dun cow is a 
corruption of the />«« (Jau or Danish 
settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Warwick. Gau, in German, means 
region, country. If this explanation is 
correct, the great auhievemeut of Guy 
waft a victory over the Danes, and 
taking from them tlieir settlement near 
Warwick. 

Dun In the Mire. To drateJhtu out 
of the iHiff. To lend a hol])itig hand 
to one in distress. The allii.Mon is to 
an Kiiglrsh game, explained by Mr- 
(iilfoi'd in bis edition of Fen Ijonso/i, 
vii. 286. A log of wood is brought into 
a room The log, called Duii, is siij)- 
jiosed to have fallen into thi> mire, and 
the jilayers arc to pull liim out Every 
lilayer does all he cau to obstruct the 
others, and us often us possible the log 
is made to fall on someone’s ('ou- 

stant allusion is made to this game. 

“ Sii-*’s, wliiil ? Dull IS III Mil' iiiii-c t’haiine: 
Piiilniliii til Mutiiii'iiilt'ii Tnte. 

" If lliiiiinn iliiii. u-i*'!! tlriiw tbi'c fi-ntii ilic imic ’’ 
ShaheKlieiiu : Jtnmeo mut Juliet, 1 -i. 

‘ Wi'Il iliitii', 111! iii;isii''i u. Ii'ikI's your liiiixH , 

In III Dim (lilt I'f I In' till I'll. 

I)|,IW |IIlll, Ill'IlH' III! Sll HD, Wl'll lllltll' ' 

Viirhiiiiii nf Siiffiitlo (li.'ill. 

Dunce. A dolt ; a stupid iVTson. 
The wold is tiiken from Duns Scotiis, 
the Icanied Hchoolman and great siip- 
lorler of the immaculate couccptioii. 
lis followeiu were calleil Dimmers. Tvu- 
dal sii.is, when thej'saw' that-their Ji.'lir- 
splitting divinity was giving wa)" to 
modern theology, “ the old*l)arkiiig curs 
raged in every epul]Ht ” against the 
<-I.issic.ft find new notions, so that the 
name indicated an opponent to progress, 
to learning, and hence a dunce. 

" lie knew \\ Imr's wliat.nnil tliatVas liii,'li 
■\s mi'l»|i|i\sii' wii euiflv .... 

A seooliil TIiiiiiiiik, or nr onee 
To iiiinic ilii'iu nil, (oinllier Dunse " 

liitttei : HiiilitiiaK, 1 I 

Jhiiiee. {Sec AunKuiTAN, Abcadian, 
IliKOTIAN.) ^ 

Dnn'olad. ’fhe dunce-e])ic, a satire 
by Alexander Dope. Emaleu, the poet 
laureate, being doiul, the goddess of 
Dulness elei'ts CgUey Cihlier to l>c his 
eHOoe.ssor. The installation is celebrated 
by games, the most important being tho 
proposal to read, without sleeping, two 
voluminous works—oue in verse and the 
other in prose; as everyone falls asleep, 
the games come to an end. King Cibber 
is now taken to the temple of Dulness, 
and is lulled to sleep on the lap of the 
goddess; and, during his slumber, sees in 
a vision the past, present, and future 
tiiumphs of the empire. Finallj, tho 
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goddess, haviug dosti-oycd order and 
Huicnce, establishes her kingdom* ou a 
hiiii basis; aud, having given directions 
to her seTia'al agents to prevent thought 
and keep ^Ople to fooush and triduig 
pursuits, Night and Chaos are restored, 
and the poem ends. (JSef Djsnnis.) 

Pun'derboftd. A blockhead, or, 
rather, a nuuldle-headed person. Bun¬ 
der is the hies or dregs of wine.ttdc.; 
nioi't! correctly, the overflow cd fer¬ 
mented liquors (yeast). (Sjumish, re- 
({•(Uilitr, to overflow or froth over.) 

•'Tin' imo of IJinuler in the nmkiiiK of rniTi 
the piirixmc of inunt in I lie fi'iiiioiiiHliou 
of llniir Kilti'icidH. HVdl Iudie». 

Dundrea'ry {Lord) (:i syl.). The 
imjiersouation of a good-natured, iiido- 
lenl, bluMdering, empty-headed swell. 
Tin; cliief character in Tom Taylor’s 
dramatic niece! culled Our Amrritftu 
('oKsiu. Mr, Sedhesrii croate'tl the cha- 
riicle'r of Lord Dundreary liy the power 
of his ('oncopti'<n and tlm genius of his 
acting. (iSV'c Bbotuku Sam,) 

Dungaree. A course blue cloth woni 
by sailors; coarse and vulgar. l>un- 
garce is tlio Wajqung of Bomtjuy. 

Dunghill! Coward! Villain! This 
is a cockpit phrase; all cotjks, except 
gamecocks, being called dunghills. 

“ Out, iliinirliill' dnr’Ht llimi timvoii iiiiliU'iiiioi 
aiiiikenpriirf ; h’iitff Jnhii, w . :i 

That is. Dure you, a dunghill cock, brave 
a tliyiit'ougbbiT'tl gamecock ‘f 

Dunghill.* Thou hast it, od dunyhill, 
ut thy finger^' cuds. 4S!o this Holofemes 
rep1i«!.H ; “ Oh, 1 smell falser Latin ; 

‘ dunghill ’ for ‘ myiKun.* ” {Shake¬ 
speare : Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1.) 

Dnnkere. ( See I'v.vxjbbs. ) 

Dunmow. To eat Itunuutw baron. 
To live ill conjugal amity, without even 
w'ishuig Ihe marriage knot to lie less 
finnly tied. The ailusiou is to llio in- 
stiflBIbfl of Robert Fitzwaltor. Be¬ 
tween 1244 aud 1772 eight claimants 
have been admitted to oat tlio flitch. 
Their names merit immortality ; 

144.'). Richard Wright, labourer, Bau- 
burgh, near Norwich. 

11G7 Steven Samuel, of Little Ays- 
ton, Essex. 

MIO. 'ITioraas Ley, fuller, Cbggeshall, 
Essex, 

1701. William and Jane Fandey, 
butclier, Much-Easton, Essex. Same 
year^ John aud Atm Beytiolda, Hatfield 
Kegis. 

17>51. '^komas Shokeshaft, wool- 
cemtber, Weathersflel^ Eesedi. 


1703. Knmes ttuhmen ! ! 

1772. John and Susan Gilder, Tor- 
ling, Essex. 

The attemut to revive tliis “ premium 
for humbug’’ is a more “ get-up” for 
the benefit of the town. 

" Al). niiLilHiii ! I cime i<> l>i' inislnki'n ; 

Kew luarncft fnwl iiri k I>iniiiiow iwon." 

p! lov: Tiiillf. < 1 ( 1(1 Sfiurnnr, 

Dunmow Flitch. The oath udmiiiiH- 
tered was in the doggerel subjoined ; 

“ You sllllll llll'I'MXtdDIIlf llliri'llllfl'HNIIIII, 

Tliiii )i)ii ni'M'r iimiU'liny iiiijiiitil iriiiiSKii'tMitiii 
Hiiii'e inn wero iiiiu'i'K'd iiinii iiiid wife, 

11) Jidiitii'liiild iiiiiwls nr I diii.(>iindiii« mrifi.!, 

()i, smii) 111 !' iHiri'ili rlnrk said ‘.Uiirw,’ 

Wislll-d yoHIHflM'X Ulllillll'lil'd HHHIM , 

()i, III 11 Uinlxi'MidMlh iiiid a ilii) , 
lU'iH'iitrd iidt III llidiiKlit iiiii WM). 

Jf Id ilii-rii' li'riiis, M’Ulidiii all fear, 

(If jniir own iicrnril ydii will frccli swear, 

A Kiiiiiiiidil df liaenii ynii simll leeeiM', 

Aud Ix'iir It lieneowiili niir sond Iniiic. 

Kui (Ids iitniir eiiMdiii III Diiiiiiiom iiell kn'.wii— 
The HiHirt is inirs, hut the lnunn jdur owu," 

Duns SootUB. «A sclioohnun, called 
Duns from Ihineo in Berwickshire. 
(l2Gd -1308.) Not,)ohu Scotus, Erigfiua, 
the schoolman, who died A.n. 875. 

Dun'stahle. Bailey, as if he actu¬ 
ally believed it, gives the etymology of 
tins word Ituiis' stuhfr; adding Duns or 
‘‘Diiiius was a robber in the n'igii of 
llcniy I,, who made it dangerous for 
travellers to jiass tliat way,” {Duties or 
duns iniclt, our table i,<. Ibe table land 
or flat of tlie. hills.) 

Dou'uiiyht ])unstable, {See Down- 

iiimiT.) 

Tlatn as ilte mad to Dunstable; or, as 
Shakespeare says, “Plain as way to 

K Irish church.” Tlio road leading to 
unstable is the coiiHueiiee of many 
leading fp Loudon, but the play is oil 
the word dunce. 

Dun Stan ('S'f,). Patron saint of gold¬ 
smiths, being himself a noted worker in 
gold. He JH represented gouerally in 
pontifical Fobes, but carrying u pair of 
pinc(‘r.s in his right hand, 'i'he pon¬ 
tificals refer to his ofliee as Archbishop 
of (hiulerbur^', aud the pincers to th« 
legend of his holdttig the Devil by the 
noso tlHl ho promised never to rempt 
him again. 

Si. .Dnnstan and the dcril. Duustan 
was a jjaiutef, iowellor, aud blacksmith. 
Being expelltsl from court, he built a 
cell near Glastonbury church, and there 
no worked at hia hundici-afts. It was in 
this coll that tradition says the Devil 
liad a gossip with the saint tlpeugli the 
lattice window. Duustan went ou talk¬ 
ing tUl his tongs were red hot, when ho 
tamed round suddenly and caught his 
Satanic Majesty by'the nose. One can 
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trace iu tliiii legend the notion that all 
knowledge belonged (o the Black Art; 
that the “ auinta *' are always more than 
conquerora over the dpmta of evil; and 
the singular cunning which our fore¬ 
fathers HO delighted to honour. 

Duodec'lmo. A Imuk whose Hheets 
are folded into twelve leaves each, I’his 
word, which dilTci’s from both tlio Italian 
and. French, is from thr* Latin d>iudiT>m 
(twelve). It is now called twelvemo, 
fi'oin the 1 ‘ontraction l2ino. The term 
is still applied to books that are the same 
size as ti»p old diiodeemio, irrespective of 
the nnuiher of leaves into which the 
sheet IS folded. 

,l matt Hi (fumin'init> is a dwarf. (AVr 

Duomo (Thr). The cathedral. 

■' Tlio Hiiiiiruie<'\rt iiln eef 

Sii\(Illinois liDiii iiifiii-tiuiK HI tlie 'Jiuitiiiu." — 
HI iiuiy 

Dup is do up. Thus Oi»Iiolia says, in 
one of her suatohe.s, he “ dupt the 
cliumber door,” i.c. did up or pushed 
lip the latch, in oi-der to open the door, 
that ho might “ let iu Uie maid” {liam- 
h't, iv. 1). A portcullis and some other 
doors were lifted up or dupped. 

“ Irhe wi'i'in'tlie ixirli'i’ti me drunk. Will they 
not due I'hi' giilc to-dity. Hilvunis; Jiamoit ond 
/'lUiinn (Lin). 

Dupes. (<Sifr Day of the Dopes.) 

Duranda’na or linnii'dann. Or- 
IhikIo's sword, given him by his cousin 
Malagi'gi. It once belonged to Hector, 
and was made by the fairie.s. It eonhl 
elenvo the Pyrenees at a blow. _ N.B.— 
In F'rencli roinuuce Urhmdo is called 
Jiulnud, Midagigi Muiipis. ami the swoi’d 
diiniHdul or diinu'diil. (iVc Swokd.) 

•' Nm ehitiiHl xhiidd, nor leuiivi cd I'.ismu- rtrO'iid-i, 

U lieiv Diii'iiid.oiii'ii tivix hunt cdiO' drtio'iids " 
Jloolt : (h litHtIo t'limmii, 

Du'rondar't^ A knight Vho fell at 
Koucesvalles, cousin to Moutesi'uos. The 
tale says he loved Belennn, w'hom ho 
served seven years, at the expinition of 
which time he was slain. In his last 
breath he told Montesi'nos to toko his 
lieart and give it to Bcleimu, He is 
described by Lewis os 

“ Sweet iu inaiiiiors, fair m favour, 

Milu In temiier, nervi' in flsht.” 

Durante. 

Ditrante bene planfu (Latin). During 
pleasure, 

IhO iiiiic t/tiuorr it/aff (Latin). During 
minority. 

Duraute riduitaii' (Latin). During 
widowhood. 

Ditrantf rifff (Latin). For life. 


DnrlNur (Indian word). A Iev<>e. 

“Durenrs wtiu'ti Tiiiglit n\al in sidciiduur of 
I'ulimr and jewelled hraverj rhe Rlonea of the 
<‘i>iirt nf By£autiuin.''~JfcCr(itAj)f sagland iiiuler 
Oladultme, clinp. t\. p. eii. 

Dur'den {Dame). A notable house¬ 
wife. Dame Durden, of the famous 
.Englisli song, kept five serving girls to 
carry the milking pails, and also kQ]>t 
five serving men to use the spade and 
tloil. oTfao nve men loved the five maids. 

'Tivaii Moll mid fii'i, niid Doll mid Kiuv, hikI 
Dovoih.v Ih'Affu'ioiall ,• 

And John .iitd Dick, and Jw iind .link iind 
^ Huniplircj wIili hill tliiil." Ahuh. 

DiilW {Albert), of Niimberg, callcil 
by his countrymen “the prince of 
ai'tihts,” and by maiiv the “Chaucer of 
painting,” (I I71-I5‘i8.) 

V Dliror’.s jiortraits of Chaiipiuagne 
iind other emperors are nurivalled ; but 
Limns Krunaoh’s (1472-1553) portiaiLs 
of Luther and other refoi-mci's are said 
to run them very close in merit. 

Durealey. Yon are a miu of Jhirn- 
fi'P, i.e. a great liar and cheat. Durcs- 
loy is a nuu'ket-towu iu G-Ioncestei'shire, 
famous for its broadclotli manufactory. 
Now called Dursley. fSoe Fuller : 
n'urihies.) The word “canbage,” con¬ 
nected wiUi tailors, seems to confinn 
the notion that our forefathers had no 
very liigh opinion of their honesty. 

Dur'luun Book. ByEadfrid, Bishop 
of Liudtsfanie, who died in 721, one of 
the most splendid examples of illumyiti- 
tiou in the world. • 

Durham Mustard. So culled from 
the residruco of Mrs. Clements, who first 
conceived the idea of grinding mustard 
in a null, instead of jxmnding it in a 
mortar. George I, stamped it with liis 
appimnl, hence the pots lalielled “Dur- 
Imm mustard” bear the royal initials 
iu a medallion. 

« 

Dua or Deuce. The cltief god of the 
Brigan'tes, one of whose altars, b«ii>'vg 
an inscription, was discovered at Grct- 
laud. {Cmndeu: Dntannia.) 

Du'aioiia. Tlie name given by the 
Gauls to tliose iflemons tliat produce 
nightmares. 

' IHsmuaee qiins ‘dusetos’ (telli anncuimat."— 
St- AiigiMiiie: i7«Oivltof«2)8i, i'ltHp.2Xill. 

Duot. Money; so called becatue it 
is made of gold-dust. It is said that Dean 
Swift took lor the text of a charity ser¬ 
mon, “ He who giveth to the poor, lond- 
eth to the Lord.” Having thrice repeated 
his text, he added, “Now, Iwetmea, if 

J ou like the security, down with your 
ust.” That aided his sermon. 
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Jimt. The wiki Irish peaBantiyltelieve 
that dust is raued on roads by fairies on 
a journey, and raise their hats to it. 
Kaying, “God speed you, ^entleuien.” 
I'he Arabs think the whirlwind and 
waterspout are caused by evil jinns. 

Vll dttat your Jacket for you. Give you ^ 
ii ^ood beating. Ine allusion is to " 
(lustiug carpets, etc., by beating tliem 
with a stick. 

To rntne a dital. To kirk up a dmr. To 
make ti commotion or disturbance. 

To throtr (lust iti one'a eyes. To mislead. 
'Phe allusion is to a Mahometan practice 
of casting dust into the air for tlio sake 
of “ eouiounding “ the meinios of the 
I'ailh. This was done by Mahomet on 
two nr three occiisions, as in the battle 
nf Honciii; und the Koran i^efers to it 
when it says, ‘‘Neither didst thou, O 
Mahomet, cast dust into their eyes ; but 
it was God who confoimdod them. “ But 
the- following incident will suffice: One 
day the Korcisliites surrounded the house 
of Maliomet, resolved to murder him. 
Tliey peeped through the crevice of his 
chom^r-door, and saw him lying asleep. 
Jiuitatthis mommt his sou*in-law All 
opened the door silently and threw into 
tlie air a handful of dust. Immediately 
the consinrators were confounded. They 
mistook Ali for Mahomet, and llialmmet 
for Ali; allowed the prophet to walk 
through their midst uninjured, and laid 
hands on Ali. No sooner was Mahomet 
safe,, than their eyes were opened, and 
they saw thein mistake. 

“ Whea the iCiiKliob kiiig^ursued the Imamu 
IV III) had gtuleit tlicdHiiebtcin^if Ailaii, Allah threw 
«luHL 111 ilia ejai tu ctirrk hia inirsult at 

h'ori iniKiMjctliUf the lie.igty.of the Mctirghiti'i;. 

Dustman lias arrivsd (7%c), or 
“The sandiuau is abgut.” It is bed- 
time, for the diildrcn rub their eyes, as 
if dust or sand was in them. 

Dusty.* IfW/, it ia nottc so dusty, or 
so austy. 1 don’t call it bad; rather 
Here dusty is the opposite of 
•neatf and neat = spruce. “ None so 
dusty” or “Not so dusty” moans 
therefore, Kot so wtspnwe, or ratker 
smart. ^ 

Dnsty-fbot. {See PiS Povi>b£.) 

DutOb. The Dutch have taken Hol¬ 
land. A tjuiz when anyone ieUs what < 
is well known as a piece of wonderful 
’ news. Similar to Queen Deu (or Queen 
Anne) is dead; the Ark rested on Momit 
Ararat; etc. 

DtttSli Auetton. An ‘^mteiien” in I 
which the locNkuv deavate their bids till < 
they come to the nunuriiua price. Dutch { 


gold is no gold at all; Dutch courage is 
no real coutnge;. Dutch concert u no 
music at all, cut mere hubbub; and 
Dutch auction is no nwetiun, or increase 
of bids, but quite the oontrary. 

Dutob Clooka, i.r. German clocks, 
chiefly made in the Black Forest. As 
many ns 180,000 are exported amiually 
from Friburg. (German, DcutsrA, Ger¬ 
man.) 

A wiii^n, that, la like a Ocrinnii riock, 

, Htill it-i'fimiriiiie, iM t‘r iitii uf fruiiio, 

Aiiit iu>\nr tfDiiiir nimill." 

UhtlKvnjwnr • iM'f'f, Labnttr't Ltifl, 1 il. I. 

Dutob Comfort. Tin a comfort it 
was no womo. 'J’bo conifoit derivable 
from tbo coiiNidcrufioii thiil how Viad 
Hoover the evil whii-li has liefiillen you, 
a worse evil is iit least com’eivablo. 

Dntoli Couoort. A great iiniso and 
ujiroiir, like that niiido by a party of 
Dutclimeii in sundry stages of mtoxica- 
tioii, some singing, others quarrelling, 
speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

Dutoh Courage. I'lie courage ex¬ 
cited by drink; pot valour. 

" In tho rmti'li warn (III the time of (Miarlea Il.t, 
. . . . ihp cupuiiii of the IMUnider iimii.iit.witr, 
when ahoui. to uiiKaire with our »ht|iH, iiHiuilly turib 
.... a bokahead of hraiiiW ahruaeli lieforo the 
numt, niid hid the iiion drink .... mid our men 
felt the foiTf nf t lie Jimudy to t heir c>ml.'’-~Motes 
and (^HfTKs (Oct. l.i, 1HU2, p. Sui). 

Dutob Olook. Tippling. Gleek is 
a game, and the phrase means the game 
loved by Dutchmen is drinking. 

" Kor rntild Im tmrtakor of any of the Hood 
diver fKcoiit It wvre the liruud rart of it, wluuli 
they fall ‘Iliiti'b Gloclc' "—(Jayton. 

Dutob Gk>ld. Deutsche or German 
gold. An alloy of copper and zinc, iu- 
ventod by^*ritice Rupoit of Bavaria. 

Dutob NightlngolOB. Frogs. Bimi- 
larly, . Ciunbridgcshire nightingales ; 
Lit'go nightingales, etc. 

Dntoli filhool of painting is a sort 
of “ pre-Kaphaclite ” exactness of detail 
without selection. It is, in fact, pboto- 
gruiihing exactly what appears before 
the artist, as faithfully os his art will 
allow. Unio subjects ore generally the 
lower classes of social life, as potnouse 
scenes, drunken orgies, street groups, 
Dutch boora %tc., with landscapes and 
still-life. The greatest of Dm Dutdi 
Inters are; for portraits, Rembrandt, 
Dol, Flinck, Hals, and Vanderhelst; ftff 
conrersation pieces, Gerliaxd Donw, Ter- 
burg, Metzu, Miens, and Neta|hsr; for 
low life, Ostade, Brower, and Jon Steen; 
for irndocaws, Buysdari, Hobbema, 
Cuyp, Vouaerueer, Bercbem, said A. 
f<sr batUe acUftcs^ Wonvennatu 
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find Huditouburg; for marine pure/i, 
Yuiulovckle and iJukhuiKeii; for sfil/- 
hfr and Jltncers, fcdf, A. Vau Utrecht, 
Vim Huy»uin, unp||^ Huem. 

Dutch Toys, chiefly niadc in Mein- 
in^ni, jiart of the duchy of ('ohurp- 
Gotlui. (Dutch, i.e. JJentne/i, (ierman.) 

Dutch Undo. ] V'iH inlL to non like 
(I Jhifr/i nnr/r. Will rejirove you 
Huiurtly. UjuIc i.s the Latin riotioit of 
fiiit'i n 'nx, “ iin unde,” “ wvfro Ruar - 
(liiiii,” or “Htern cuHtiRator.” Ifeiice 
Hmiicr, ;} Od. xii. 11, Atehuntrs pnimte 
1 erhi rn hiit/n/c" (dreading the eustigiitimis 
of un uncle'g tongue) ; and 2 iSnf. iii. 88, 
“Ac SIS pn/nins mtJii ” (Don’t come the 
uncle <;ver me). 

Dutchman. 7’»> a Jhilihman if I 
do, A strung refusal. During the rivalry 
het\v{5eu llugland ui^ Ilolluud, the word 
Dutdi was synonymous M'ith all that 
was false and huteftd, and when a man 
said, “I would rather be a Dutchumu 
than do what you ask me,” he used the 
htrongest term of refusal that words 
eouhl expre.ss, 

J f not. I'm a Jhitelnnnn, menus, 1 will 
do it or J w'lll enll myself a Dutchman. 

//V//, J'in It hntvlnnnn ! An exclama¬ 
tion of strong incredulity. 

Duty means what is due or owing, a 
debt which should he paid, 'nuis obe- 
dieiiee is the debt of citixeais tn rulers 
for protection, and service is the debt of 
jierMiiis employisl for wages ri'ccivtal. 

“SlnclU ('iiiihKleu'il. alt iliit.i isewed (iriKinalli 

III (tiiil Hill} , lull . . diilie. III (iiiil 111.1} lie tl'S- 

lilliiueil . iii(i> (liitii'< lii\\tiiil» self, iHMiiiiln 
iiianliniiil. mill liuval'iNiliid " llriyin v • Cliiiittnin 
AVAh'a, i>Mil II (li\isiiiiil ]i 17:’. 

Duum'vlrs (3 syl.) or Ihinnuui, 
(’ci’tiiiu Itumau officers who w'cre np- 
noiiitcd in pairs, like our Loudou Nhoritfs. 
The chief were the two others who had 
cliargo of the Sihylliiie hoiiKs, the two 
who had the sui)ervi.siou of tlie muui- 
ciiKil cities, niia the two who were 
charged with naval inattcra. 

* Dwarf (Tfii), Iliehard •Gibson, 
painter (IGlo-lOlW)), a jiage of the back- 
Rtairs in tho cnuit of Charles 1. He 
married Anne Shepherd# u dwarf also, 
and the King hoiumi'cd tho wedding 
with his presenou. Each measured 
thii’c feet ten inches. • 

“ Ui'Hitfu nr I limii't' inukivo ntbers) wive. 
lUu liiHiiirti'<(liil tins iiiaicU umitrive.'' 

Waller. 

The Black Jlwarf, A fairy of the 
most malignant choruotcr; a genuine 
ucirthern Duergar, and once held by the 
dalesmen of the border as the author of 


all the mischief that befell tlioir flocks 
and hsrds. iiir Waltor Scott has a novel 
so called, in which tho •* black dw'arf ” 
is introduced under the aliases of Sir 
Edward Mauley; Elsliander, the iv- 
cli^e ; Cannie Mshic; and tlie Wise 
W ight of Mucklestane Moor. 

Dwarf Albeiioh (in tho Xiorlitnani 
Lied) is tho guardian of the faniRu.s 
“hoard” won by Siegfiicd from the 
NifaTungs. T1 h« dwarf is twrico van¬ 
quished by Uic hero, who gets i)ossos.s)oii 
of his Tarn-Kappe (cloak of invisiiiilily). 

EuiEnicir.) 

Dwarf Peter {das VeUr Muuehen), 
An allegorical romance by LudwigTieck. 
Tho dwarf is a castle siMictre tliat ad¬ 
vises and aids the family; hat nil his 
advice turns out evil, and all his aid 
productive of trouble. 'The dwarf re- 
jiroscuts that con-ujit part of human 
nature called by St. Paul the “ law iu 
our members wmcli wars against the law 
of our minds, and briiig.s as into cap¬ 
tivity to the law of sin.” 


D#arfil (under three feet in height). 

Wmuium'k.im, fl 1 111 . One ol .luli.i's free 
IMHlilH (iVe hi'linr, I'omii'a.s ) 

AKI'''1II V1»t, llic I'l't'l, \V!i9 SO sniiill tli.'it 

A rlieiiivos 9,1} 9, " no ixu’ • oiibl sec luiii " 

Bk.iik, or NioIioIiib Ft*nj,”fi inn A nmno of 
l•'llln('p (1TH-I7.'t7>. Ill' bail a lirotUei anil hisici , 
both itwirfiii. 

Boui'Wl.AsKl ifVniiif/iwpli), 2 ft, 4 in. at till' .ave 
oflHi'llI}. (I7:w-K'17.} 

Bi CKIM.KK iMtiilht'ir) a iti'nnmi, boiii I(i7t IU’ 
WII9 bill'll wilboiit biilitl>i, li'ui, or feci 
siiiiilea (if big n nuns nil'mnoni.''-i iImi Umk'iaii 
MS.S 

('IIK-MAH (a CbinrKPi, ft. 1 )•., Mnstit .VJ IIih 
K xblbit.i'il iu Loiutiiii in Ishii. 

CuLu'iuiL (/'riNri’i Iff Hl(‘9^is, 2 ft. i in , wi'igbt 
2 .‘i 111 !). Ip the iVKC (if(iSi'it).' 

('oxii'As,2 ft. <1 In. One of the dwnrfH of .fuUa, 
iiiei-e Ilf Aii(cu9tiiH. lltti' aims', AxnniuiioiA ) 
Ciiri’Kiivix, the dwarf Ilf (be I'huci'hh of WhIck, 
iiiothi-r of OciS'ge III. The iuHi court ihuuf in 
Kiislanil. • 

CiiAi’it'AMi' (.i^aroUiit'). Born at PiiU'iinu; 1 ft 
9 111 . ill di'ivtb. (19M-24.) BxhlliiU'il III Bond 
Htiect, Liiiidiiii. 1S24. 

Dkl'kkii or pucKSit CifcAn),': ft 6 in. AnEiisii»b- 
iimiuiaio), • 

Fiiiiv ouKKXtJTaii, 1 ft 4 in., weight 4 lbs. Kx- 
blliired in lU'tnint Street, Liiudun, tSM). Her 
fivl were less iliaii two inobes. 4pBaM| 
(.■nisoK llticharel}, a vmimI imrinut'iwiiitcr. His 
wife's niaidou luune was \niiu Kbcidicrd. Eacli 
iiioasurrd .H ft lo in. WaUer sang their iiiiiist'.*, 
(in the reign of ('luirlei I.) 

Bkiihon ifhr Joffieji') Bom nt Oakbani, Riitliind- 
sbiro; 1 ft. (1 iu. njatbenire of tbiri} (Itilti-f.'i.) 

.TarVIS (.fnbn), s ft. f'agc of Itmuiur to gueen 
^Itvry 

Loi.KKS ( n’iftx'tindt 2 ft.»in., weight S7 II.b. Ex- 
biliited at As! ley’s iii ITUU. 

Lr'enis, s ft,, welRbi 17 IliB. Tbe dwarf of tlie 
Kiii|ieror AiiKustus. 

M ARixit (Litsie), 2 ft. 1) In., 'w^cifflil. 4.1 Bm 
MtiiOBTS, Thk. Lucia Itamle, tbe eldest a stcr,* 
1 ft S 111 ., weight4| lti«. at tbe age of eigliteen. 
Her sister was a little taller. ExIiliiUed in 
London, IRSI, 

M tLMth (JffMj, of V irginia, 3 ft. s in. 

M iTH (CimertiO, 1 ft. R in. CwMgbi i* Bia) at the age 
of seventeen. Exhibited in Lonaon, iWi. 

PaaP C^imoH). AJDatcli dwarf, 3 ft. 4 In., weight 
tt lbs. 
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Piiii.K'TA». A poet, contoiuixuury witli Hlpi «- 
Ctiiii " that lie w<ire tntdeu shiieH leM 
ilie wind KhQultl hlnw bim awny." U.C. 

iinl.) 

.S.\w YKU id. Ci.).7 ft. dUn.. weiKbtSUlhH. Kditor 
111 (!»'<», elf., Ilf Hi« /)<rwiurrnt, a iMiiJtir Of onn- 
HiiU'iiiliU* ippiitR 111 Kliitidtt. 

sioiiKiiix (C. //.),olf^uremlwi'g.itft. 11 In,at tlio 
Hire nf iweiit). 

HrticKKii (.Yriiinctfel, fi 9 in. ETliiliited lu 

hiillihill III Idl.'i, 

BI uD avit Kaniily. 5lan, l ft, 8 In. j woman, 
I rr.ii III ; eiiild.nt iikc of Boienreeii.mii) Hlii. 
KiiiFialnied in ilie idieintiiii liliiuo of ItiiidiuU. 

Ti'.iik‘>ia A > uriiienn, H fi. to in., 

weiLrliii*? IliH. Evlilldted 111 London 1773 # 

Timi Tiii’ini (fjeiirri*/'). wliose iiaim' waa riiAi'lea 
,s. Sri'iiit'in, liorii ill UriilKoiHnt in t'oiineoin m, 
I' .'i. ft 1 III., \i*!i«lit '.>& IliH. HI ilie iiiti* of 
t\ieiii.\-il\i<. Kvliildrtid ihm in boiidon 

111 i'<ii In iwiS lie nmrni'ii Ui'iH) Ituiiiii(.l,u\iiiii 


Wiiri I’ll). 

'I'ini Til I MH, n Diituil dwarf, 3 ft. 4 in. at the nutt 

of enrlKi'tiu. 

WiNMBit iLiirir, 3 ft, li In,, woiKlit IS llm. Kx- 
hiiiireii III iioiiiioii, 1801 ,at the am' of fort.v-flie. 
Wmiiikn (liiiniM), iiiariied to (ieneiitl Tom 
Tliiimli III iwi'i, \Mi8 iilHo a dwarf, and in iws*! ahe 
lll■llll(•■l niiother dwiirf, Donut I'rliiiu Miikii. 

w lio waH 3 fl. 8 III. 

WouviiKUfi (dVi/iiO, 3 ft. 7in.iit the Bite of ildrt.v- 
eii.'lii (IlniioM'rinn iierlod). 

.\ I r tile dual f of iSdxMtrrl VI. 

/ill \ 1 k (f.ticuo. I ft. 3 in.. An exeellent iinttmBt 
of siiiu.ikeii (isara (b. 1S5I), 

• \ire|iiii>riiA (lalmuiH teiii* iiH of nil ERjinliin 
dwHi f iioi liiRier Ilian n imi'ti'ldite 
'I'iie iniin 8 of Hever.-!) infaiita lire known wlioae 
loMiW lime iiol exi i'eded ill rl'/e an oi‘diiiiii,i 
iiiili. 11,1 I>hII. The son of U. D. Alillev, of ('Hlnle- 
I ii I'l, h.'i II OeiohPi sTih, Iss.', weifriied oiili ej ox. 
.\ Mihei dolliii Moiiiil eiitirol,i hole ita face, anil 
iiH iiioiiiii was loo amnll lo ndinit nn ordinary 


l^■■^ll Iiflieil, 

Tlie lienii of the ami of Mra. (’linrlea Tnic-y, of 
KiiivsIiiidKi', N.Y.i'W'Aa not liiKircr tlian a lioiiu>- 
(lieoiint, and tlie mouth wniild hiu'dly Knisv a 
iroosiMjiiill. The niother'a weddiiiK riiiijr would 
Hli|i eaiul,i n|i lia leva and tliiirliA. 

The liead of .Mr. Hlarion Poe’H cliild wbm mil ho 
liitf as a iiiUlai'd hall and ilie niotlier'H rttiK woivld 
all]! u)> till* iv'in na IiirIi hh the alioulder. Air, Poi: 
ai.iiids yil'v aix feel in lielRlit. 

I limealUt of i^veial oUier haliiea of almilar 
tliiiiensioiis, * 


Dwile, or DwyeL & houde-flannol 
ftir oleuitiug floors, oomiuon in NOTfolk, 
and failed in the pfeoe “ dwyeling.” 
(Dutch, fiireil, a cloui or swab.) 

Dwt. is D-wt., i.e.\it>mrlm-rmght 
(pomiy-weight). (iVrv Cwr.) 


Dyed Bearde. The dychm of Imards 
is mentumed by Strabo, and Bottom the 
WoMMHMsatiriM'S the custom wlieii be 
uudcftakcB to play Pyrainus. and asks, 
” wliat heal'd were I best to play it in P ” 

“ 1 win dmeliarne if In eitlier yniir ntniws 
roloiii lieni'il, your onuim’-lurby iieard, your 
iiiiriile-lii-Kiaiu lieard, or yifllr P^nneh-i-row ii- 
eoic.iir iicard (yonr |ierfeit 
«/«<ii r.’ SfKiMummer yujbV* jriream, 1.3. 

Tlie Fretyeli ronroniiflstwenfviflve fOuiea, 
waaa ifolii inece, and tlierefore th«iFrfiK.li-eniwii 
enloiii wiis n ifoldoii ycltow; hnt the Word Freneh- 
(roivii niao meaiia ImldneiM hrouahi on hy Ikcn- 
fioiianesa Ilem o the roMirt ^‘boIiio of your 
• f'mieli-crtwns' have no hair st all.” 


Dyeing Searlet. BrmldQg deep. 
Drinking dyes &e lace scarlet. 

“Tliey call dreinr scarlet.”— 

WMfsttfftan: 1 Smry IV, U. 4., «>. / 


Dying Saying* (real or traditional): 


‘Vue louHlieveihire 


Aiiauh {Pre»l<letii'i : “ Indejiendeuce for ever.” 
Adamh {Jithii Q.). ” it ieAiic itwt of earth. I am 
eonteiit.'’ ^ 

Aiibisox: ” BiHi how It OhtigPli dies," or “ fttic iu 
what puteeu I'hriHtiiui ooi^e " (Nee IlKimv.) 
Ai.HiMiT (Pfinru foneeri)?''** i liaie siu'h sweet 

thOlllflltH,” 

Ai.k.xamikr I.(of KiihbIuI . , 

fatiKiiue" (to Jus wife Kliuilieihj. 

Ar.KXAMiKR II (of lluiiHin): "1 am sweeiiiiut 
through lliu gittOH, washed lu llm blood of tin) 
Liimli ’’ 

Ai.KX.vXDBa III. (of ttiissia): "Thm hov wiih 
ine^eiiteil to me liy ilio Kiniwror |«h'l of Priia- 

Hill." 

AI.I'l BUI; "iXiiHii m.v linml, dear friend, I am 

dj iim " 

Asaxai/oiias (Ilie |ihllnHo|ilier, who mitiiiliiiiied 
liimnelf lij keenlnK a Hfiionl, heiiiK naked if lie 
wiKlied for Huythiiig, riipliedy: "lilve the luiya 
a lioliday " 

AMiKl.u {MichiU'l'l: “My soul I reHlKii to (iinl, 
my iiiidy to the utitli, hiy worldly goodM to my 

iie\t iikill.” 

AssK Uoi,>:vs (on the seaffold)- “It [my iieek] 
iH M'i,i HUiall, very amall.'' 

ASTOIXKT'J'K (.k#T th liiir, M AlUK.) 

AXTOXV (of Piidiiii): "I are my (!od. Ill* rallH 
me to Him," 

AiiniiUK'iiKK (lieiiin ordiu-ed tiy rt Ron an soldier 
to follow him, n>|ilieil)*‘‘ Wait till 1 haie Ihi- 
IhIii-iI my ]4oii|i'm.' i/tre l.AvmHiKii.) 

Ahhia ■ “ .My I'lutiiH, It m not jialiiful ■' 

.VimiI'htt'h (huMIIH linked how he hHd iilayed hm 
mrt, and Ihuiih. of rmiiae, noimneiided, wild); 
" Vim iilaiiillie." 

Haios ll'ruiirin). “ AJ} nniiieitiid iiieinoiy I leave 
to ineii'H ( hiirilnlile SlicceheH, to foreign natioiiH 
and to the next iiHe." 

11X11, 1, nv " Yes ' It iH verx cold'* (TIiIh he stud 
on hiH xxiix III the HuillniMie. xxhen one Hind lo 
him, '* Why, hoxv you sliiike' ) 

ItK.ArFOHT (Cnulimil Ilciiry). “1 piay you all 
nriy fox iiie.' 

Bfai moxt ((’’tiritiuaU: “ Whutt ih thOic no es- 
I'liniiiH death >' 

liKCkKT (VVioiimKU) “1 ciinlldv itiy hoiiI and the 
nuiaA of the Cluu'uh to Cod, to the Virgin Alaiy, 
to the iMlriin HiiiiitH of the Chiu eh. and In Kl. 
DeiiiiiH." (Tills was Haul a.s he went lo ihc 
altar in (Iiinterhiiry Dalhedrul, where he xxaa 
iisHasainiiled.) 

Hkdk iThe ymrrablt.): “(llnrx lie lo the Vnllier, 
null In the Boil, and lo the Holy (ihimt " 
Hkktiiox'kx (who xviiK deaO; “I aliall heai in 
heaven." 

liKiiiiY (Mndame tie')-. " Ih not thiK (lying with 
coiiraHe iiiol St ue greatiiesa 'i'" f.S'ir Aiuiihon.) 
Ihill.KAir; “ It i'l a great eoiisohitioii lu a imei mi 
Ilie iKiiiit of death that he liaa never wniteii a 
line injitrioiiH lo good nuirnlH,” 

ItiloXTK (father of the aiiiiioresHeH) • “While 
there is life there Ih XXIII." (Like Loioh .YVIII., 
VeMimKian, Bixxaid, and o||ier-<, lie died Ktiind 

i i'ik) j» 

Bniu uM'j'os (Btitbufi) . “ I.ei the earth he Illled 
with UiH glory," 

Bcuxh; *' Don i let the axvkxxnrd H(|uail lire over 
my gntve.” 

Bxiiov . “ I imiat Hleep now." 

CA’.HAU (Jnltiis )! “El ill, Bruter’ (ThiH he mhl 
In Hriiriiiu his most Intimate frieud, when he 
Htahlied Mill.) 

t'AMEitox (Colntii’i JVtmHM) • **Sctit», follow me •” 
(Tie wiia killed at Unll-liiiii, 3iHt .Inly, iMll.) 
CAHTr.KHKAOH : '* Bankhead, let me fall into your 
Hriua. It is alb oxer.” (Haid to Dr. Bank* 
head.) 

C'ATKHiiy (one of the mnkiiinttorH in the (5uii- 
(Niwder Plot); “Rtand l>j me, Tom, and we WITI 
dit' together.” 

CliAUi.iiUAONR: “ Lord, Ulto Thy hand I eoin- 
inend.iii) apjfit.” (Biw Coi.rMHi'SMulTAaBO.) 
Chaui.im I. (of HngianiL just liefure he laid hia 
head on the block, aaid to Jaxou, Arentfahup itt 
Caiiterhun)! ” nemeiiilwr.” f * 

CHARpsa Ji. (of Bnghtnd): “Don’t forgst poor 

lug^feelTow)nnej**' •tarre " (tncao* 

CbaVbs T.i ” Alt I Jeatu.” 
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( iiAnMCH VIII. (of Knincc): “ I liojif never iwwin 
to romiiift a mortal Hin, n»r even a venial one, 
If 1 ran liclit ii." (U'ltl) tliew wonln In liia 
inoutli, Maya C'nniiiigeH, lie tnive nii the glioMt.) 

(iiAUhiia iX (Ilf C'nMtce,in SvIioMt'rGiKnocptiiTed 
ilie Uai’tlioloinew i^viKlitrri- *‘>’un»e, nurae, 
what niiirUei i what hiiKid! Oh ' I have done 
wroiiK; Ooti iwrdoti me." 

C'HAKiAiTiH (T/i« Pi uiceitt ):" Yiiu make me ilniuk. 

I*mj' Inivw me mnet, 1 feel it nIfectMniy head." 
('HHHTiiiipiF.i.n (/,orf()' “ Give IMyrollesi a chair." 
CimiHT (Jchud) • “ It in flnlHlied ! ' fjoliii xix. So.) 
i'iinyHOHTOM “Olory to Ood (or all tilings. 
Amen." 

I'u'KUo (to Ilia aMwiHHinM) " Kii ike'" 

Coi.ioMr " Honour these grey Imirs, yoimK 
mail" (Hald to the (ieiinnii wlig n.sMe'Hiimiea 
him.) 

roi.i iini'H: “ Lonl, into Thy Imuils I l•onllnellll 
my s|iirii. " (,<»r'r ( iiaui.Kmaonk and Tasiso.) 
('o'OK (7>nc iVhiiahuin ■ “ i die for ni.\ king and 
for H'lance." (Sliot hy order of NiiihiIoou I iii 
WH.) >>■ 

foeicu'Mi’ttK ■ ‘‘Kow. f» Lmd, set tli.\ serviini 
free •' l.ilke H. •.U) 

CoiitiAY (t'/irii/iitti)' "inie mnn hu\e I hlain lo 
siiM'ii liniidi ed ihoiisitnd.'' 

Ciu SMKU lAii'hltiihop nf Cuntei(inrv) " That un¬ 
worthy hand I Thill nnworth.v hand(Tina 
he Sind, aerording to a iiopiihir iradiiion,HH he 
held in the llitmes his right hand W'liicli had 
signed Ins aiiostHsi ) m 

('ROM UK (./e/iu)! "O liotilMMiia, llolihema, how 1 
do lo\ e ilice ' ’ 

CuuHwif),i,; "Ab deslgu la to make what hiistn 
I can to he Kone." 

tieV1KR (to the uni'Me who wiiaapiilyitigleeelieii) • 
"Nurse, it was 1 who discoiereil tlial leeches 


liiise leil hlood." 

DvM'iiN (to tlieeveeiiiloiirr); " Ileanreyou show 
ilic iiioh my head, H will he a long time ere 
iliej see its like." 

Dkmo'na.V (the iiliilosophcr) “ Yon may go hoiiie, 
the show IS over” (f.Mciiiu). (iSse KaiiKIiVIS > 
Drriiy (Kail of) " Dimglas, 1 would give nil my 
lands to siiv e thee." 

IHf'kKNs (Wild in reply to nis aistev-in-iaw, who 
urgeil liliii to he dow'ii). " Yes, on the ground." 
IMhKitiiT. ‘ The tlrst Btep towards philuaoiih} is 
luerednllly," 

lliiKiKNKs (U‘t|uested that Ins hody should l>e 
liiivu'il, and w hen hi-, friends said that Ins hody. 
would he lorn to picees he rejilied) "(^nldlmlii 
iioeeliunt feiariini denri's iiihil Renttenti." 
lloi'ot.AS (hull). • Fight on,my ineiiy inen " 
Kiivvahds (Jmuitliau) "Trust iii (lod, iiiid you 
need not fear." 

Ki iiON (IaiiiI'i • " It malteis not where I am going 
w lietlier the weallu'r In* cold oi hoi ” 

Ri.i/viiKi'ii (fulfil) "All Illy possessions fora 
nioiiient of Mn:(' ‘ 

Ki.irAiiKTii (Sister of I.ouis XVM., on her way to 
tlie guillotine, when her kei chief fell from her 
neck): " I piiiv you, gentlemen, in the name of 
modesty. sntfer me to mv it iiiy liosnm " 
Ki.piikuk (Arrhhinhiip of Cuui<‘it/ttr!i) ■ “ You urge 
me in V .Mill 1 am not l he man ift prov ide Chris- 
t inti tlesh for Pagan teeth, hy rohhing iny Hock 
to enrieli I heir enemy." 

Kr\Mi:«(iM>AS (woirnded ; on lieing told that the 
Tliehaiis were victorious). "Then I die haiuiy." 
(.SW- Woi.vK.) 

Rtt> • “ Wonderful' W'diiderful this deatli!" 
Kr i.KU “ I am dy lug." _ 

■ Raku (Af.X)): " lioni, receive my snirlT.'’ 

IfKi.TON "1 am the iiiaawho shot 

(he l>nkc of Bneklngliaui). 

Kontknki.i.ki “1 sutler nothing, hut T feel a sort 
otdifDculty of living longef.^ 

V a . ’* A dy Ing man can do nothing eaaUy." 

FiiKiiKiiicK V. (of uenniark); "Tliere Is not a 
drop of hlood on iiiy liands." (flw PKttlUhisu.) 
filAiNsiioRoi’on : " We are all going to heawsn, 
Htill Vandy ke la of the cominny(.SW Chums.) 
GauHte*:'*Oh,dear ■" 

G.vsToy ns Koix (called ‘'Pheehna" for his 
lieaaty): " I sni a dead iiinn! Lord, have 
mercy upon me'" 

Gnono* IV . » Watty, what is this ? It is death, 
my tsvy Tliey have deceived me.*' (i^d to bis 
^ l>age, Sir Wot ben Waller ) 

Gibbos ! " Mon men i Mon Meu! *' 


rtfKTHS t “ More light." 

Goi.nsMiTH- “No, It ia not.” (Said In reidy to 
NrAffurton, who asked him if his mind was at 
ea*e.) 

Gkaxt (Omeral ): '* J want nohody distressed on 
niy account.” 

Gukoory vn.: “I have loved Justice and hated 
Iniquity, therefore J die in exife." (Me had 
emhroiied himself with Heinrich IV., the 
Kaiser, and had retired to HaiernoJ 
Guey (lady Jam) •. " Lord, into Tliy hands I 
Ciiinmend iny siiirit.” (ike cnannicMAnMc i 
Guotu’h : *• Bp serious." • 

Gl’HTAVCU Anoi.PIltja : “ Mj' God ' '* 

UAy.KR: "My friend, the juilse has ceased to 
hAt." (This was said to ins medical alteiobiui ) 
HaSmiiai, • *• Let us now relieve Ihc lluiimiis of 
tlicir fears Iw me death of a feeble old man " 
HAitnisux (H. U.): " I wish you to undcrsiand 
the true iii'inciples of goveriimeiii 1 wi»h 
' ilieni iiuTiPtI out, and ask nothing moic' 

Mayos dietlsinging "God (ireserve theenipci 11 ' ’ 
HAri.iTT: " I have led a haiuiy life " 

HmNuv U. (of Mngland)- ‘‘Now let the woild uo 
ns It will, I cure'for noiliing mine " (This he 
Niid when he was told tiuit Ids favoiiiitc nioi 
• lohii was line of those who weie lenspning 
against liini. (rilinkesiipiiremakes Mai heili say 
■' 1 ‘gill to Ik.' .aweary of iho sun, 

And wish tlr estate o' the wuiId were now un- 
dono.") 

ilKXiiY HI.; “I am Barry of Winchester" 
(These can hardly he called hia dying wards, 
hut only the Inst reairdeU. They were spiken 
on the Held nf lialtle when a iiiaii was ahont 
to alay him. The liattleof Krcshani was fought 
Augnatdtli, 13n&. hut Ueiiry Ill. died Noveiiiher 
imh, 1371) 

llKNUY VlL; " We hetirlily desire our executors 
tocoiisider buw heliiiolTiil ii is to he prayed for " 
llKMix Vlll.i "All IS tost I Monks, monks, 
monks 1" 

Bkxuy (Pri'wcf)- “Tie a rojie round my hoily, 
pull me out of lied, iind lay me iii ashes, tlini 1 
may die with reiwiitant piayers to an olTcuded 
GchI.'' 

Hkigiert (Grorffc): "Sow, Lord, rerelxe iny 
aonl.” 

Hoiiiiks . “Now 1 niu ahont to take my Inst 


voyage~B great leap in tlic dark," 

IIoKKH (Audreau); "I will not kneel. Fire!" 
(Kpokeii to.thc soldiers cmnniissioued to shoot 
him,) • 

Hoop ■ " UrlDB, dy iiig." • 

Uuui'Kit' ‘‘Lord, rci eive my spirit." 

Hum noi.DT: " liiivwrand these lays I They seeiii 
to he^on earth to lieaven," 

Hl'Xtkh (7)1. Witliam)! "If I l»d strength to 
hold a iwn. I wonldewiite down how easy and 
plensiiiit a ihing It is to die " . 

Invixu (Edicara): "If 1 <Ue. I die unto the Lord. 

Jackson (surimiueif "S^ewati"): "Bend Hill 
to the front." 

Jaxiek V. (of .SeoilnDd): " It Tthe crown of Scot¬ 
land] came with a lass and will go with a lasa." 
(This lie said when told that the queen had 
given lifrtta to a daughter—tl» future Mary 
(Jueeu of Buotn.) 

JKKPKRnoN (of America); “ 1 resign to 

God, niy daughter to im- country," 

Jbkomk (of Prague); "Tliuu ktmweet. Lord, tint 
l have loved the iruih." 
jKsnn (gseC'HKiHT). 

Joan ok Ahc: " jesns ' Jesu« I Jesus ’. Blessed 
lie God.” • - 

jORxaox (Dr.) : "^od bless you, my dear ” (to 
Miss Morris). 

JosKPHiNK (the divorced wife of Napoleon I.): 

"L'iied'Elliei Nnisdeon!" • 

JvitAX (VHlled the “Apostate")! “Vicisti, 0 
(ialileik" 

Krats : ** I (eel the flowefs growing over me." 
Kek (Mtahop); “ God's will be done." ' 

KNOX: “ Nivw it IS come." 

Lamb (CHarlet); " My h^-feilows are cramp and 
cough—we three all ta.nne bed." 

LAMBXitT (the Martyr) i “ None but Christ i None 
hut Christ I” (Tbls he said as be wss pitched 
Into (he flames.) 

LAVOiatait. being ceademned to die. sakad for a 
respite of two wettts that be tnignt complete 
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Home QxivriuieatB in wlUcli be vnw engasred. He 
was iiild tiiat tbe Reimbllc was in nu need of 
exiieriiuenU. (,8es 4UMm, AauHUCit'nstt.) 

Lawuksuk (M.)- Said to nave iieeu broiled alive 
on u gridiron, a.i>. ‘JM. 

" Ibis side enough ie toasted, so turn me, tyrant, 
eat, 

And sec wbether raw or roasted 1 make the 
better meal.'* Farr; Book «(f Murti/r», 

Lawukxcb (Os»i. Jamet): “Don't give nii tbe 
sbi|i.” (Hiirtally wounded on Uie G^apenlie.) 

Lbkwstxr (Sari of) : “ Hy the arm ox Ht. James, 
it IS time lo die." 

LKUPUI.TI i. itht Kaittr') : “ Let me die to tbe 
sound of sweet inaaic/' (Sto MinAiiKAf 

Lisi.K (Sir Oeorao): “Ay I but 1 liave l>eea 
nenrer to you, my friends, many a lime, and you 
lia\ e iiiisHCil me." 

Lockk (Joh »): “ Oil! the depth of tbe rirbes of 
till' goodness and knowledge of God. Cease' 
now " (,Tbis was said to Lad) Hasbam, wbo 
was readiug to bini some of tiie i’saliiis.) 

Loi. IS I 1 “Kuzl hu7,1" (Bomiuet Miys,‘*lle 
turned ids fare to tbe wall, iwiee ericd kutl 
hnz ' [out; out Hand then dio«l.) 

Lot IS iX . “ 1 will enter now into tbe liouse of 
the Loid." 

Loi'is XI “Notre dame d'Kmhviiii, iiia lionno 
iMatiri'sse.aides iiuo." 

Lol IN .\|V.. “ Why w'ee|iloll ? Jlul loii think f 
hhoiihl live fur ever!' I lliouKhl d}lng had 
lu'cii litiiilrr." 

Loi'ts XVI. (uu the scaffold) " KreUKhtiieii, I 
(lie Kuiltlesa of tbe criinos iiniuited to ine. 
I’r.ii (ioii my bliHid hill not on f ntiU'e *" 

Loris XVIII.: “A king should die standing." 
{S<>e VeaPASLivN and HtWAiin.) 

MAiiisuy (Jatne$) : “1 always talk, better liliig 
down,” 

Maiiomk-T orMoHAMMKb- “O Allah! be it so' 
Henceforth .among the gloi uius host of I'.tr.i- 
dise " 

M voKhiiKiiBiea (to the priest); “Hold yoiir 
longue ' yimr wretched cbattei- dlsgiisis lue," 

M All vT (stablied in Uis liutli by CliarlotleCordsy). 
“llel|>! holt) nil’, luy dearl" (To Ids bouse- 
keei>er.) 

AIaiuubkt (of Scotlund, wife of Louis XI. of 
h'rance); “Fi de la \ie! uu'on ne lu'eii imrle 
liliis." 

Maiiik Axtoinkttk- “ Fareweli. niy cbildi’en, 
fur eser. I am going to your fatner." 

Mahtix (St.). “ ibliai ibmi tbou lierc, thou cruel 
beast?*' (Said to tbe devil). (St. SulpiclM; 
Spiotte tn HamtHln.) gm. 

M tiiTiNuxai lOardtnan, the'Wolsey of HjingHry. 
He was assassinated utten&X the wordg," Jean, 
3farja'" . 

Mahv (Quoen of Sn^lana): “You will dud tbo 
word aiiatu wruieu on my heart." 

MAKAMBiihO: “ ITugra^ulLtrHftors!" (To his 

UfiHfLASsilkll ^ 

Matiiicwn “tani ready." 

MayimiliaM eSmpoTor qf Me^Seo)-. “Poor Car- 
lotta I" (Referring to bia wife,) 


MayimiliaM CSmmror qf Jfeeico): “Poor Car- 
lotta I" (Referring to bia wife,) 

MBOAXornoy (in reidy to the question, “ Du yon 
wantanythuigf “Rotbing hut heaven." 
Miiiaiibav: “Let me fall iwle^ito the sound of 
d^igaismusic.” (Seo 1,bopoi.i>.> 

Monica(«£.): “In iieacw I will sleeu wiili Him 
and take my rest.*' (Rt. A Uf/iutiH: tXmfwioM.) 
Sfuuiiv (tbe actor): 

“ Reason thus with life: 


If 1 do lose tliee, I «lu lose a thing 
That none but frails woidd keep, 
rhe same is said of paterlun,an ac 
orwlch Comuuiy.) 


an actor in tbe 


Moobe (ffoiiwaA): “FaU,v. Joy," 

MooBS (Sir John): “ I lu»iie mv country will do 
me justice.” 

Mouk (£lir 'Thomm)-. “For my coming down, 
let me ahift fur iMuelf." 

•MoEAKT: “ You Spake of » refreshment, Smtlle; 
take my leat notes, and let me Hear uocc Suite 
niy solaceaud delMbt." 

Mt'BAT (A'ingr of Shftleojz “ soldiers, save my 
f.icc: aim at my bmyi. FarevMl," (Sajdto 
tbe men appointw to about him.) 

Rapolbox 1. tAAMoh DieuLa nation Ftancaiae. 
■T^te d’anoCei ^ 

Kayolkox III,: “Were you at Sedan f” (to Hr. 
Cunneau.) 


Rxi,iu» : “ I thank God 1 lia\ e done my duty. 
Kiss me. Hardy.” 

Neuo ; “Oimlis artifex iwio." 

PAbMEK (the actor): Ybere is anotber and a 
lietter world.” (Tins be snid on the steite. it 
in a line in the part he was perfonnlug*- Tht 
Strantttr.) 

PAiK'Ar.: “^My God, forsake me not." 

I'BU'iuhRa (of Athens): “ 1 have never caused 
any citizen to mu on mourning on myacrmiut." 
(Acs Pitauauiux v.) 

RiTT (’WUham) i “ Alas, my country I" 

PiZAUiio! “ Jean !“ , 

POMPAiiODB (Jfdmr. de); “ Stay a little lunger, M. 
le Cure, and we will go togetbei." 

I’ONiATUWHiat (after the bridge over tiie Pllosse 
was blown up): “ GeiiUeuieii, it lieiioi es us now 
to die with hoiiour," 

I'oPK: “ Frmiidbbni itself is luit a jsirt of \ inue." 

RAiiKhAM: Let down tbe curtain, ilic farce Is 
over.” (See Dk.mo'xax.) 

Hai.eioh . “ It iiiHttei-s little Iniw tlie head lies." 
(Haldol) the scaffold where be was Iwheadorl.) 

It KNAN'; “ We iierisb, wedisapiiear, but the iiiarcb 
of time goes on for ever." 

UiciiAitu I. (of Kiigtand); “Youth, I forglto 
ilico (Tilts was stiul to HertrauddeGouidoii, 
Will, shut bttii with lUi arrow at ('baliis.) Then 
to Ins atleuihinls be aildoil," Tithe off bis cbnliis, 
ghe liilii MS) siiilliugH, and let him go." 

RiriiAUO lll.iof Kuglai4) "Treason ! itcnson !” 
(Al Boswurlli, where his heat, men ilescrted him 
and joined tlio HViiiy of Ulcliiuuiid, afterwards 
Henry V11.) 

ItoiiKsi'iunuH (taunted with the death of f)iib> 
ton): “Cowards' Wliv did )ou md defend 
liiui?" (This must bate loioii hefoio bis Jaw 
was broken by tbe stioi of the gundaiuie tbo 
dll) beforo lio was guillotined ) 

ltui.ii]c.lAqi'loi.KlN (tJie Vciidesii hero): “We go 
lo meet tho foe. If 1 ndvitnee, follow me ; ii I 
reti cat, slay me ; If I full, avongo me " 

Rui.AMi iMtulitnut)-. “O UlR'rt) I Wbttt irliiies 
ni'c couiinilied 111 thy name 

Sai.aiil.n • '• When I am buried.caiTy my wlndiiiB- 
slieet III) the imiiit of a enear, and sai these, 
words- Behold till! siHilIs wiiiuli Haladiii ciu'i'it-s 
with Unii' Ilf all iiis vicioriiM, reulms, and 
richos, nothing remains to bun but ibis." (Nee 
Khvkuuh.) 

Ga.m» {(ienrpr). “ LaisM-z 1« vorduru.” (That Is, 
leave tho plot gruon,a|id do not cover the giuto 
with hrickM or stone.) 


fiCAUitux: “ Ah, my cbildrvn, you cannot cry for 
me so iiiucli as I have made you btugli.” 

BcHLLhKU- "Many things are growing plain and 
clear to mi undorstanriing." 

Scott iSir Walter). “Giiirbless you all. l feel 
luyseltagnlif." iTo hts family.i 

SKRVk'TUH (at the stake): “Christ, Hon of the 
oterual God, have Jiiercy upon me." (Calvin in¬ 
sisted on bis saying, “the eternal Hon of Dud," 
hut be would not, and ass biiint to d< iitli.) 

Srvk'rcs; “ I have tieeii cveryibinK, and evei-i- 
thing is notbiiig, A little urn a ill rontaiii hII 
that reinniiis^t one for whom Mu' tvhole world 
WiiM too lillle,” (iSie HAhAlUN.) 

HRyMouii (J«»«); ‘‘Nu, iny bead never eoinmitri'd 
any treason : but, If yon want it, yim can take 
it." (As Jane Heymonr died wUliiii a fortinghi 
of tlie birtli of her sou Kdward -the esusc of 
iinlsmniled delight to the king—I canimt Imlii ) e 
tint tbiura'liiloiuiry sneecli is rorreet.) 

HiiAitPR (jfrrHbuhop)t “I shall la*liappy.” 

hiibkipan: “1 aiti absoliiteli undone.” 

HinxKV (Alfftmoti); “ 1 know that my Bedectuor 
livetb. 1 die lor the good old cause." (He was 
coudemnod to owtb by Judge Jeffries as an 
aecdttipiloe in the Rye House Plot.) 

SthVBY (Sir F/tUip)t “I would not ctungo my 
Joy lor the empi» of worlrt.” 

BiWAitn (the Dano): “ Lift me up tiiat 1 may djo 
stati(lin|r. not l^n«r down like n cow.” (,Ste 
LDrxs xVliI. Bhd Vrspauiax.) 

EMCkatrs ; “Crito, wRowoa cuokto JERrntaplos." 

gTARb (Jradowie de): “1 have Jovea God, my 
tether, and Htearty," 

Stkphj^ (fha Cbrtutton mattyp): " Lord, 

into ti«r baada 1 onmnttnd my zptrit.” 

B^nEX 801 Ws^“WhRt>“cl^ b It?' (AtHr 
being told, be adda# ’^Tludik yeu, and Soa 
blew yuti.*' 
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TaTiMa : "Tlir worm is, I mniiot soc." (lint IiIh 
I tMt word wjisl “ Voliairo *’ 

Takmi "J/oiiI, lino TI 1 .V liiiiulfl I rorntnond niy 
H|iirit." (Am'I’liAiu.KMAnNH, uml ('oM'MHr.s ) 
Tavi.dji /rtcAnrj!/) "1 imvo irioii 10 do 

my ilul,v,iinil hid iiot iiflin'd to dio. lam vcady '' 
Tkntkiidkx (//Old i'hu'ji JuKtiec'i- ‘'Item li'iiiou on 
the jury, you may iviiie'' 

Tiikua.mkmcs (1 lie AilieiuiiTi, romleimic’d tiy Cri- 
tiKH to drink lieiiilock, Miid im he drank the 
iniiHon 1 ‘‘ This to the fair (Tit nm." 

TiMi'.i' {The JU'iiilfvt) “ lioril, Tenieiiiher me 
ttlieii Tlioii eoiiieht liitiiThv Kiiiijdorii.’' 
TiH'iiMiw iLoni ): “ I’ll he «liot it 1 don't helieve 
I'm (lyiiiK." 

TyI/Ku (Il'ot) “ Heeiiiihe they inotnll under my 
eomiiiiiiid, they are sworu to do what I hid 
liiem." 

VaM 4 (.s'lr Utini/). “It Id II liiiit canne wlntli 
eniiiiot iitair the wiirdM of u dyum iimii." 
VkhfAhiAN . " A kiim Hlioold die ntHiiUiiiyt " (>sW 
I/Oin.s Will and StWAiin), init Inn liietwoidn 
weie, " I't inilo, dens tio ' (leieriiiiM to liit* fm t 
thni he uiia tlie llt'/r of tlie llomini emja’i'orn 
who diedII iintiiiiil deiitli, if, indeed. Aii.o.'iintut 
will* iioi.Honed, iin loiiiiy rii|>|ioHt') 

Vu'Aiis i/fedh/ij “(’o\ei my face." 

Vol.'i ititK '■ Ijo lei me die in lieai'e." 
■WAstiiNoi'os : “ It III well. I ilie hard, imt nm 
lull iitnnd to iro," 

'VVKni.KV . "Thehei-I otnll m, Hod mwilh iiri " 
WiMiKIli’oui'K (Him fallier aakl to him, "So lie 
i-'helli lim li€‘lo\ed ^leel>” , to w'liieli 'Wilhei' 
tol'ee rejilied). " Yes, and sweel indeed m ihe 
ier>t wIikIi Clinst Kiveth." (.Sayliitr this, he 
iie\ei Kiioke iiiniin ) 

AVii.iiam I., "To my l.ady Ihe >lol\ Miiry, I 
•'■nnioeml Iiooelf, thal rlie, hy hei piii.M rs, 
miir rei'oiK'ile lier tiehived Son In me' 
AVii.t.ivxi II "Slinnt, Wiiltei, in the de\il'H 
iialne ' " (Wiillei T.v iiell did hhool, Inil killed 
I lie kiiii' ) 

IVll.llwi III ■ "Cnn thin IumI hitiiti'" (To hot 
|di\Meian. He sulfeied funii -i tnoken eidl.ii- 
lioiie ) 

Wii.MAM (.lit NnsKnni • “ Oltod, lime inei<-\ niion 
me, and uiioii this |ioiir iialion" (Tins was 
lunt liefnin he was sliot liy ilalllmsar (>eiai d 1 
Wii/sos (the oridllmloi-'lst) Bury me wlieie 
tile liird- w ill sin« m ei in> irvnve " 

■WoLl'K (.tt'i III I «-/>; "Wliat' do they nin already 'r 
Then I die hapiiy." i.Vre Si’aminomi.vi. ) 
Woi.Hiiy (.(nidiiifW) " Had I Inii seiied my (iod 
with half llierisil th.it 1 lime siiied my kiim, 
He Would not ha\e leU me in my grey hinis," 
Wiiltliswiiivfll: "(Iod blebH yon' is. lliat you, 
Hoinv" 

W\ ATT ('/'Aotmwi). “'VVinit 1 then Niid [ahonf Ihe 
ireasoit of rrinress Hli7J(l>eth| 1 niinay now ■ 
timl wliat I now say m Ihe innh." (Tins, was 
haul to Ihe iilieHi who wailed on linii on Hie 
si-.iltold I 

7/tsKA (Jo/iin: " Miike my skin into dnim-heads 
fill (he Hnliemian tauM'." 

Miuiy of tli(*sf snyin{»a, ii’ko nil ofln'r 
histoiv, lii’lDUfr to tl'ie rt'ttH'H of Pliriii^e 
11.11(1 iVhU', but tho rollectioii is iuter- 
and fairly (ixhnustiv('. 

Dsrmph'na. Tlio tiitolar saint of 
tliOBO 8trifk(>n in spirit. HWfe was a 
native of iJntniii, and a noinan of high 
itinlc. U is huid tliat sluj was murdered, 
at Ueol, in Belpiuin, bj tier own futlior, 
Ikh-iiuso she resisted bis incestuous pas- 
siou. Oeel, or Gbeol, has loiip beo^^ n 
famous eolouv for th(‘ insane, who are 
sent thither from fill parts of Europe, 
liud are Imai'diTl with ttio peasantry. 

DynaalSilte (3 .syl.). An explosive 
compound consisting of some absorlicut 
(as infusorial earth) saturated with nitio- 
glycerino. ^(Greek, duiiAnm, power.) 


Djmamlte Saturday. Jauuar}’ 24lh, 
18K>'^ when great damage was done to the 
Houses of Parliament and tlie Tower of 
Loudon by explosions of dynamite. 'J’he 
i Law-Courts and some other public huild- 
I mgs were to have boon attacked liv 
' the dynamiters, but happily were weil 
guarded. (iSVr CI/AN-na-Gaix.) , 

Dyot Street, Bloomsbury S<pmre, 
I/ofidou ; now culled George Street. SI. 
Giles. Made familiar by a well-known 
song in Jiombmfen I'nnoso : 

‘ .My Induing In in lii'iirlicr l.vne, 

A imrloiir ttiiit'a ucai l» (he aky 

/I’/i/«(<'« 

Dyeer. The deities who conduct the 
souls of tlu! deceasu'd to the palace df 
Odin. {Sf'fnidtmriaii iiii/tho/offi/.) 

Dy'voiir. Tho debtor’s badge in 
Scotland (Ficnch, dfion^ to owiO. 
Biinkiupts were compelled to wear an 
upi>cr garment, balf yellow and Iiiilf 
brown, with a jiartl - colouKd cup. 
'J'his law was aliolislicd in the icigii of 
William IV. 

Dyz'emas Day. 'I'itho day. (Pur- 
tugiK'sc, (lizuiian, tithes; Law Latin, 


E. This letter ropresciits a window ; 
ill Hebrew it is railed/c (a window). 

E.G. ore.//. (Ijfitin forrj,i mph (/r/i'liit). 
By way of example ; fortnstanix’. 

S PlnrlbU# U&iun (Latin). One 
unity •(omiKised of many parts, llie 
motto of the United States of America. 

Eager or cuffiT. Sharj), keen, acid ; 
the Frencli «»>»%. (Latin, crude fonu, 
tier- “accr,” sharp.) 

*• It dntU iii»«(<l 

And )' ml, like (uiuci' drii|itiitigh uitn milk " 

^/m/ti'i'jM'dii' JIaiuUl, 1 .'i 

“ Vex him witli (iigcr words," 

Shnkrepeuir: i/mir/niUlMaak. 

EagldT (in royal banners). Itwas the 
ensign of the ancient kings of Babylon 
luid l^cEsia, of the Ptolemies and Sc- 
leu'cidOs. Tbc ilomuusadopted it in con¬ 
junction with otlior dcviroi^, but Mu'rius 
miulo it tlie ensign of the legion, and 
confined the other devices to the cohorts. 
'File iWnoh under the Empire assumed 
the same devica. 

Eagle (in Christian art) is emblematic 
of St.'John the Evangelist, because, like 
tJie eagle, he looked on “tbe sun of 
glory the eagle was one of the four 
figures which made up the bhonib (Ezok. 
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Baffle (lu funerals). Tlie Bomaus 
used to let on eagle lly from the funeral 
l)ilo of ti duecaeed emperor. Pi'ydeu 
alludes to this custom in his stunjtas uu 
Oliver Cromwell after his funeral, when 
he says, “ Officious haste did let too soon 
the sacred eagle fly.*' 

Raffle (in heraldry) siguifioi] forti¬ 
tude. 

Eagle (for lecterns in churches), ^flie 
eagle Is the natural enemy of the serjieut. 
The two Testaments are the two out¬ 
spread wings of the eagle. 

V I'liny in his Katurtd History (hook 
X. chap. 3) enumerates six kinds of 
eagles: (1) Melmnactos, (2) Pygnigus, 
(.'}) Moqdinos, wliich Homer (Jltad, 
x-viv. 31H) calls perknos, (4) Porenop- 
terus, (i») Gnesios, the royal eagle, and 
(d) Halia'etos, the osprey. 

Eagle (in phrases). 

T/ii/ ifottf/i IS rmciced hke the naph's 
(pH. ciii. .')). This refers lo the super¬ 
stition feigned by poets that every ten 
years tlie eagle soars into the “fiery 
ri'gioii,” and })liingcs thence into the 
sea, wlioi'c, moulting its feathers, it 
lU'nuiri'H now life. 

“ .shr sjiw wlit'i’i' Ilf (iiialitrtod Imuo 

Milt iif-CIlf Wi‘ll. . . 

\>> «'iii;li' ficull tail ot I Ik' III t'liii MM \ t', 

Wiieiv lie littt li lefie inn iiliiiiiC's nil liui ^ «;r.i\. 

Aitil (leokri liiiiiHelf M itli fetlKTii)uutlily s’.i) " 
Splinter Fatrie Quei'iie, i. 11, ai. 

Eagle, a puhlic-house si^i. Is in 
honour of Quecir*Mary, whose budge it 
was. She )»i#k it on the dexter side of 
the shield, and the sun^osi tho siDister— 
a conjugal compliment which gaiie groat 
otfence to her subjet^. «. 

17i{! GoU(en andth .0 S'preud JSafflii 
arc commemorative of tho crusades; 
they wore the devices (ft the emperors of 
the Bust. 

Eagle.* The spread eagle. A device 
of the old liomau or Eastern Empire, 
^mynl^over by the crusaders. 

of the doctors of France, Pierre 
d'Ailly, a French cardinal and great 
astrologer, who calculated the horoscope 
of our Lord, and miiinttunod''that the 
stare foretold tho grealrdcsluge. (KidO< 

Fagle of Briltang. Bertrand Dugues- 
din. (Constable of Fraiioe. (13‘2O-13H0.) 

Fugle of Meaux ImoJ. Jacques Bc- 
nigue Bdssuot, Bishop of Meaux, the 
grandest and most sublime of the pnlpit | 
orators of Fiance. (1627-1704.) 


Sai^ TJy^ two^heaeUd eagle. Austria, . 
Prussia (representing Germany), and ; 
Bnssia have two-headed eagles, one j 


facing to the right and the other to the 
left. ' The one faciqg to tho M'est indi¬ 
cates direct succession from Charle¬ 
magne, crdw'ued tho sixty-ninth em- 

J ieinr of the Itomans froin Augustus, 
n Kussia it was Ivan Basilovitx who 
first assumed the two-lu»aded eagle, 
when, in 1472, ho married Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Palu'ologus, and 
niece of Constantine XIV., the last 
Emperor of Byjsautiuni. Tho two heads 

g iniioliso'the Eastern or Byzantine 
inpiro and the Western or Uomau 
Empire. 

Eagle-Btones or Aetites (a^rirt^t)- 
YoUow clay ironstones supposed to have 
sanative uiid magical virtues. They are 
so called because tlicy arc found in 
eagles’ nests. Epiphamus says, “ In tlie 
interior of Scythia there is a valley iuac- 
('essihle to man, down which slaughtered 
luiubs are thrown. •J’he siiiall stomps at 
the bottom of tho valley adhere to those 
pieces of fl('8h, and eagles, when they 
cany away.the flesh to their nests, carry 
the konoH with it, ’* The story of tSindbad 
in tho Valby ot Diamonds will oecur to 
the readers of this article (^Fpiphiimns : 
/)edmderiiut/e)uinis,oU',., j). lit); 1743). 

It is said that without thesu stones 
eagles cannot Jiiitcli their eggs. 

Ear. (Anglo-Saxon, edrr.) 

A deaf ear. One that rcluses to listou; 
oa if it hoard not. 

Jioio down Thmc ear. Condescend to 
hoar or listen. (I*h, xxxi. 2.) 

lig car. To sing or play hv ear means 
to sing or play without knowledge of mu¬ 
sical notes, depeudiug on the oar only. 

Give ear to . . . Listen to; give at¬ 
tention to. 

I am all car. AH attention. 

“ 1 Mils all MU', 

Anil took in stritinn ilint )iii(rlii iTcate u soitl 
I'nder the rlli» of (h-iith." 

9 Cvmvs,b74. 

I'll send you off with a flea inmurear. 
With a cuff or liox of the ear. 'riic allu¬ 
sion is to domostio animals, who are 
sometimes greatly annoyed with tbtjso 
“ tiny ttrmeuts." There soems also to 
bo a pun implied— axulflee. 

" ^e French equivalent is “ Mcttre 
la puce d give one a g<K)d 

jobation. 

In at one ear, and out at the oihei\ 
ft^rgotten as soon as heard. 

ear. A bod oar for musical in¬ 
tonations ; “ ear-blind ” or sound- 
blind.” 

Dionysius's Ear. A bell-shaped cham¬ 
ber connected by an oudergrmmd passage 
with the king*s palace. Its object was 
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that the tyrant of Syracuse might over* 
hear wliatover was passing in the prison. 

XardUiger. Ttie little finger, which 
is thiimt into the ear if anything tickles it. 

Sar>iiuurked, Mui-ked so os to be 
recognised. Tlie allusion is to marking 
cattle and sheep on the ear, by w'hich 
they may be readily recognised. 

“Tlip liicrt'Rao [<it ibest' wilC CHttlcl wort* duly 
brnndod «nrt cwr-iuiirkeil eaoli yo»ir." -XinHfiriitk 
Umtnrii tfttay, JSiUO, r. 7 hi> 

“ Tilt* bite lUi’Biileiit flliiliiDU'i'dnl mok on liimnl 
a larKS quaiilify »f biImt, whi<'li tuul iiuon ciii- 
Iiiarkoil f(M- a iMll lii'Klrti' purjmst'.”—il'eu’u/ittjtcr 
JHirtfjrupli, Huin 4, IHDI. 

Bar>«hot. irtthia (W-shot, Within 
healing. The allusion is palpable. 

Ears. 

Abont one's ears. Causing tioiiblo. 
The allusion is to a house falling on one, 
or n hornet’s nost buzzing about one's 
head. “ 

Hrintf the house about your cars. Ret 
tho whole family against you. 

if If your ears burn, peoide .say some 
one is iulh iny of yoif. This is very old, for 
limy Biiys, “'When our earn do glow 
and tingle, some do talk of us in our 
abhcnce.” ShakeRi«*are, in Much ^lilo 
About Xoihmy (iii. 1), makes Beatrice 
say, win'll IJr'sula and ITero had been 
talking of her, “What tiro is in luiiiti 
oars \ ’* Sir Thomas Browne asoribes this 
ooucoit to tho super-stitiou of guardian 
angels, whor'tonich the light our if the 
talk is favourable, and the loft if other¬ 
wise. This is done to cheor or warn. 

“ Oiu* onr ; KDiiui tliei'C Im 

TLihI. ntl* 8M11I IlllK IIDVl »l lilt*.*' 

Ilorirk ; Ilc>ii)eri(li')i. 

Littfc pitchers hare large ears. {Sec 
PlTiTHEES.) 

Mine ears hast titpu bored. Thou hast 
aooepted igo as thy bond-slave fur life. 
If a Hebrew servant declined to go free 
after six years’ servieo^ th^ master was 
to bring liirn to tho dooipost, and bore 
his oar tlirough with an awl, in token 
of his volnntai'y serx-itude. (Exod. xxi. 
6 .) 

Over head and cars (in lovo,<ii debt, 
etc.). Wholly, desperately. 

‘ Ho IS liviul and eaiB tu lo^e with tli» 
in.tld. Hl* hives her lietter tbicu Uib own lile"— 
TeMiec .n Kn^hsk. 

To ffire's one's ears [to obtain on 
object]. To make a oontdderablo socr- 
tice for the purpose, liio allnslou is to 
the ancient practice of cutting olf tho 
oars of tlioso who loved their own of¬ 
fensive opinions better than their ears. 

To hare itching airs. Loving to'hear 
news or current gossip. (2 Tim. iv. 3.) 


To jgt'ick up one's ears. To listen 
attentively to something not expected, 
as horses prick up their oars tit a sudden 
sound. 

“At wUicii, like ubliacked coUs, they tuicked 

ilteii’ enrg.” 

Shakesptuni The Tempest, iv. 1. 

To set peoule together by the ears. To 
create ill-will among them; to set them 
quarrelling and pulling each otficr’s 

oartb 

“ Wlicn (Mvil diidsciin llrst jo'fw IiIkIi, 

4lid incu fell out, they knew not wli) , 
When hard words, jeulouBien, mid feaiB, 
Set fidka toiretlici Oy theesin." 

iiuiler; JJndtbraa (The otMuiiiw) 

To tickle the ears. To gratify the ear 
cither by ploasing sounds or nattering 
wal'd H. 

Walls hare ears. Things ulli'rcd in 
secret get rumoured abroad. Chaucer 
says, “ That field hath oven, and the 
wood hath eai's.” {Canterbury Tabs, 
V. 1,52-1.) „ ■ 

Ears'to ear m>le {The). (1810.) 
“ Who hath earn to ear, lot him liear,’’ 
(Matt. xiii. 43.) {Hce Bibus.) 

Earing. Ploughing. (Anglo-Saxon, 
ermn, to plough ; Latin, aro.) 

“And jet there are ll\o yClirs, iu the whnh 
ihfic hliall uoiihei la* eaniii; nor hiiricsi.' - 
(ii'iiemii xlv, a. 

“In eariiin limo and In liarrost tlmn ),hiili 
itm.''—Kxodua xxjiii. l’I. 

Earl (.iVuglo-Saxou, eorl, a man of 
position, in opmsition to ecarl, a churl, 
or freeman of the lowest rank, Danish, 
jarf). William the Conqueror tfjpd to 
introduce the word Couwt, but did ntit 
succeed, a)thou^ the wife of an carl is 
still cabled a conmess. 

“The aherifF la called In Latin \lee-eoinee, «* 
hums tho doniity of tso mrt or coitieifi, to whom 
the custody of the bIiIvo Is siud tu have been eoni- 
initted." — JnaeA.«fo?ic; CommtHtarieit, book I. 
cha|i. IX. |i. XU. e 

Earl of Mark Gray Broeka. The 

21st Foot are so colled because they 
wore grey breeches when the Borl of Mar 
wa.s their colcmel. (1678-1636.) 

’Die 21st Foot is now 
“ Royal Scots Fusilieirs.” 

Early BeA. “ Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healtliy, 
wealthy, and wfie.” 

“ Lover a cinq, diner k ueuf. 

Bouper Is cinq, coucher a neuf. 

Font vtvie dans ttonsute neuf.'* 

(The alder of the two.) 

“ Lever A ux, diner a dix. 

Hotter A aix, conchcrA diX. 

F&It vfvreThotume diz liua dix.” 

Barth. To Mther from the 

earth. The nraerence is to Antssos, sou 
of Possi'doxi and a 
wrestler Of Lib'yA (Aftica). oo long as 
he touched the earth bis 6tren||th xvas 
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imiHatible. HerculSs^ knoi^g this, 
him into th« air and crusnM him 
to dtiath. Near the town o£ Thagis, in 
Maurita'nia, ia a hill in the ehape of a 
man, au^* called l%e hill ^ Antmt. 
Tradition says it i» the wresucr'a tomb, 
(6’r Malsosa..) 

Bartlmm (2V<^). (^omos and fuirioe 
ofjtho mines: a solemn race, who never¬ 
theless con laugh most heartily and 
(lance most merruy. • 

“ We [eurtbineD] worK st the iniiieR for men; 

Me i>iic (he fire In resdiiiese fi>r the mluers."— 
HeHdtit and Itice: TitawM'* Far^irell. 

Bartlmaakaa. According to Indian 
mythology, tho world rests on the head 
of ii gretrt elephant, and when, for the 
sake of rest, the hnj^ monster refreshes 
itself by moving its head, an earthquake 
is produced. The elephant is called 
“ Muha-pndma.^ 

“ ]tii\ lug tx!tte(mte(t to tlio eoutli, they wiw tlio 
olei'lwn*' ' Atulin-iuiflim,' eiiual to n Iiiiko 
iiiimiitiiin, mbiKiiiiiia the enrrh with its bOHd.' — 

Till' knmnytuia (floctioa xxxlii.). 

V The Lamas say that tho earth is 
placed on the back of a gigantic frog, 
and when the frog stretches its limbs or 
ino\'es its hrad, it shakes the earth. 
Other Eastern mythologists p!ac3 tho 
earth on the back of a tortoise. 

Greek and Boman mythologists ascribe 
eitrtliquakes to the restlessness of the 
giants which Jupitor biTried under high 
mountains^ Ihus Virgil Gil^Wirf, iii. 678) 
ascribes the eruption of Etna to the giant 
Encelkdus. 

Bwnvlg. A corruption of the Saison 
ear-u'iega (ear-insect); so called because 
the hind winars resenMble in shape the 
Imtnan ear» The woid lias ongbndered 
tho notion that fheee insects are apt to 
get into our ears. 

An 1 ‘aTicig, inetaphqi'icalljf, is one who 
Arbisners Into out egrs all the nows and 
scanual going, in oMer to carry favour; 

"a flatters^ 

“Conrt esTwig* banish from yonr 

JWrtfcsf Baltadt, 

(Anglo-Saxon, 0 a(hj Latin, 

A t Without ^in or anxiety. 

HI at ease. Uneasy, not oomfortalde, 
auxioua • 

Stand at ease f A conunand given to 
soldiers to rest fev a thUdi The^gemtle- 
hien stood at ease** means is an in¬ 
formal maimer. 

. 2h one hie ntoneg or purse. To 

steal it. I41XUC Ease.) 

Bfisa (fS^Gaaiffii..) 

Xms9 WHfJ ht ooEuiumd a 

steamer^ ta reduce 'Shh. next 


Baster Bggs 

order is generally “ Stop her! **—i.i!. the 
steambo^. 

Boat. Tlie custom of turainff to the 
east when the creed is repeated is to ex¬ 
press the belief that Ohrist is the 
spring and Sun of Bighteousness. The 
altar is pkoed at the east end of the 
church to remind us of Christ, the ** Say- 
spring” and ‘‘Besurrection”; and per¬ 
sons are buried with their feet to the east 
to signify that they died in the hope of 
the Besutrectiou. 

Tlie au(9(mt Greeks alwavs buried their 
dead with the face tipiraras, looking to¬ 
wards heaven; and the feet turned to the 
east or tho ritdiig sun, to indicate that 
the deceased was on his way to Elysium, 
and not to the i-egion of night or the 
inferno. {Diotfones Laertitie: Life of 
Solon, in Greek.) 

Bast Indies. , 

(1) Jle came safe ffvm the Last Indies, 
and teas drotenm in the Thames. He 
encountered many dangers of great 
magnitude, but was at last killed where 
he thought himself secure. 

(2) To send to the Hast Indies for 
Kentish pippins. To go round about 
to accomplish a very simtdo thing. To 
crash a fly on a wheel. To send to the 
Ohauoellor of the Exchequer for a penny 
postage^starap. 

Batter. April was called Ostermo- 
nath—tho mouth of the Ost-end wind 
(wind from the cost). Easter is there¬ 
fore the April feast, which losisd eight 
days. Our Easter Sunday must be be¬ 
tween March 21st and April 26th. It is 
regulated by tho paschal moon, or first 
full mood* between the vernal equinox 
and fourteen days afterwards. (Teu¬ 
tonic, ostara ; Anglo-Saxon, emtre.) 

Easter. The Saxon goddess or the 
east, whose festival was held in ^e 
spring. • 

Baatar-day Siiau It was formerly a 
Common boKef that tlte sun danced on 
Easter Bay. Sir Thomas Brownie com** 
bats notion in his Vulgar Errors. 

“ Blit mU, she flsncvs such a wsjr, 

Vi} enn iitKiii hd BsHtor Ssy 
Is lift] r lit flnp a alxht," 

• Mr Jaha /faekling, 

Baatar Bgit, or Eaeeh eggs, are tym- 
hjpUcal of creation, or the re-creaium of 
spriug. The ptnorice of presenting eggs 
to our friendn at Eastm* k Ms^n or 
Pendan, and bears allnsioii mtihe mun¬ 
dane egg, for which OrmoBd’^and Ahri- 
man wens to contend till tbacotootmma- 
tionof alitbings. .|ipr^v«i^3od^ot only 
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with tho Penosnci, hut also amot^ the 
Jews, Egyptians, and Hindus. Cliris- 
tians adored the custom to s^bolise 
the resurrection^ and they colour the 
egm red in allusion to the blood of their 
redemption. There is u tradition, also, 
that the world was “hutched” or created 
at Easter-tide. 

“ Bleea, Loril, wclwMV'cii thee, tliisTb) crntturc 
of cfOTH, 1 >mt U. may iN'come a wliiilcsoine suHto- 
iiiMice loTliy fHitkif 111 servantH, eatiiit; It in thank- 
fiiliieSB to Tinn!,iiii inn'oiint of the reHunvctlou of 
oiir l.onl,"—f'one /'aul I'.; Mitiuil. ^ 

Sat. To cat humble pie. IluHBtK 
PlK) 

To cal one out of house and home. To 
oat HO much that one will hare to part 
with house and home in order to pay 
for it. 

To eat one's words. To rotitict in a 
humiliating manner; to uusay whut you 
have said; to eat your own lick. 

7b eat the mad ^ cow. A French 

S hioso, implying that a iiersou is re- 
uced to tlie very lost extremity, and is 
willing to eat even a cow that has died 
of madness; glad to eat cat’s meat. 

'* 11 iiiatiiirm <lc cottfl olioao iin’Miriiunlilc qiron 
iimielle ilo iu iiicln* oiii-H«i' 0 .'’--r(rtw Uuyo; Jen 

To eat the leek. {See Lebk.) 

To rat V ell. To have a good appetite. 
But “ It eats well ” means that what is 
eaten is ngreeublo or ttavorous. To 
eat badly ” is to eat without appetite 
or too little; uot jileasaut to tho taste. 

Eat not the Brain. Tliis is the 
31st SyiTilHil ill the Pi-ntreptics of lain- 
blichus; and tho jirohibition is very 
simihir to that of Moses forbidding tbo 
Jews to eat the blood, beennse the blood 
is the life. Tho brain is the seat of reason 
and the ruler of tho body. It was also 
ostuumed the Divine part—at least, of 
man. 

■at not the Heart, ^li-s is the 
JlOth Symbol in the ProtrepRos of lam- 
bliehus. Pythagoras forbade judges 
and priests to eat animal food at all, 
because it was taking away life. Other 
persons he did uot wholly forbid this 
rood, but he I’estricted thorn froKi eating 
the In'ain (Uio seat of wisdom) and the 
heart (the seat of life). 

■at Onels Heart Ont (7b). To fret 
or worry unreasonably; to allow one 
grief ex onti vexation to predominate 
over the miim, tincture all one’s ideas, 
and absorb all other emotions. 

Bote hln Hood Oir {The horse). 
Eats more than he is worth, or the work 
done does uot pay for the cost of keeping. 


A horse which stands in the stable un¬ 
employed eats his head off. 

■oltac OnelTenna. To he study¬ 
ing for the bar. Students ore required 
to dine in the Hall of the Inns of Coutt 
at least three times in each of the twelve 
terms before they are “ called ’* [to the 
bar]. (See Dootobs’ Cojocoks.) 

Zattne TogetlMr. To eat together 
ill th^ East was at one time a sui^ pledge 
of protection. A Persian nobleman wa.s 
ouce sitting in his garden, when a man 
prostrated iiimself before him, and im¬ 
plored protection from the rabble. Ihe 
nobleman gave him the remainder of a 
peach which he was eating, and when 
the incensed midtitude arrived, and de¬ 
clared that tlie man had slain tlie only 
son of the nobleman, the heart-broken 
father replied, “We have eaten together; 
go in |ioace,” and would uot allow the 
murderer to be punished. 

■an de Cologne. Ajiorfumed spirit, 

S red at Golorae. The most famous 
r was Jeoii Maria Fari^na. 

■an de Vie. Brandy. A French 
translation of the Latin a^m vita: (water 
of life). This is a curious {lerversiou of 
the Spanish ac/jua di rite (water or juice 
of the vine), rendered by the monks 
into aqna ritw instead of aqtta ritis, and 
confounding the juice of the gi-ajie with 
the alchemists’ elixir of life. The same 
error is peipctuated in the Italian arqtta 
rife ; the Scotch tehiskif., which is, the 
Celtic msc~li/f; and the* Irish usque¬ 
baugh, which is the Gaelic and Irish 
uisga-^athtt. (Str Aqua Vrr*.) 

■avea-dropper.* One who listens 
stealthily to conversation. The deriva¬ 
tion of the tenupis not usually under¬ 
stood. The owners of piivate estates in 
Saxon times were not allowed to culti¬ 
vate to the extremity of their possessions, 
but were obliged to leave a'space for 
eaves. This space was called uie pfes- 
drype (eaves-ctrip). An eavee^oropper^ 
is hue who places himself in the eaves- 
drip to overbear what is said in the 
adjacent house or field. 

“ Under onr teius^'ll play the mves-ilroppci', 

Ti> lienr if any mean to abrink from me." 

SkaksaptaM: Siehant til., v. X 

Xb'iooinB. liie dootrifie that the 
poor only shall he saved. EHon, plural 
ebionitn (poor). 

“ At the end (A the second centary t be BWonltes 
were trented ns heretics, and n pretended lender 
(Bbiou) WHS Invented hr Tennllun to explnin the 
uMiie."—Jtman; A//«e/J'iM«S|Cli»p. xl. 

■bimiltea (4 gyl.). A r^'gious swt 
of the first and second centuries, woo 
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maintained that Jesus Christ was merelv 
an inspired mettsenger, the neat^ of all 
prophets, but yet a mau ana a man only, 
without any existence before His birth 
in Betbleliem. ahove.) 

Eblla or Ibleis. A jinn, and the 
rulei' of the evil genii, or fallen angels. 
Before his fall be was colled Azaz'el or 
Hha'ris. When Adam was created, God 
commanded all the angels to worshiphim; 
but Eblis replied, “ ^ thou hast created 
of smokeless lire, and sliall 1 reverence 
a creature made of dust V ” (ik)d was 
very augry at this insolent answer, and 
tuiTied trio disobedient fay into a 8hcy- 
t4n (devil), and ho became the fatlior of 
ileAuls. 


"Ili4 iiiajoHty WAR A hundred feet in lioisht; 
iiiR HkiM, Hiriiied with red. war coverod with 
hcaIcr, which niade it glieton like aniiour; 
■lie hair was rd lonn and nirly a siuike might 
lia\t‘ lost HR wa» 111 it; his flat Diise war nierced 
with A ring Ilf adinlnilito W(»rkiiianRliit>; his siuall 
e) CR ARRiiriiod all tlie iirlRiiiatic cidourH; blR eatR, 
whii'li reneiiihlcd thoac of an nleidiaut, tlauiied on 
hiR Hhimtdorfl ; and bis tAll, sixty fm long, ter* 
niiiintiMl 111 a hooked c\iVK”~VrvqueniUai»e, il. 1o. 

"When he mid uulo Mu' niigclB, ‘Worfehiji 
Adniii,’ all woi-Bliiii])ed Jnm ex<i>i>t Klills."-.'W 

h'lrfilH, n. 

fib'oay. Gotfs image done vi rboug. 
Negroes. Thomas Fuller gave birth to 
this expression. 

Ebu'dsa, The Heb'rides. {Anosto : 
Orlando Fitrioso.) 


Booe Homo. A painting by Cor¬ 
reggio of our Lord crowned with thorns 
and hound with ropes, as He was shown 
to the people liy_ I’ilato, who said to 
them, “Arrt! homo ! ’’ (fllehold the man!) 
(John xix. 6,) * 

Other conceptions of tiiiti subject, 
either painted or engraved, are by Al¬ 
bert Durer (1471-1628), Titian (1477- 
1570), Cigoli (1559-1018), Guido (1674' 
1642), Albam (1578-1660), Vandyck 
(1599-1640, Rembrandt (1608-16U9), 
I'oussiu (lol3-1675), and some others. 

See it, in proof; 


the proof! 


" I am right times thrust (lirougb the doubiet, 
four tliruugli tlin hose : my buckler cut thruugli 
Mild iliriiugh ; myaword backed like a bandsaw — 
ett-e signuni! "—^Ontkeniieare^ 1 Bmrti IV., it, 4. 


Booen'tlio means deviating from the 
centre; hence irretpilar, not according 
to rule. Original^ applied to those 
planets which wander round the earth, 
juke comets, the earth not being in the 
centre of their (U'bit. QbdAki,ex centrum.) 


Booeatite Be a iwi ti O B . Hie sensa¬ 
tions of the brain transferred to oldects 
urithont. -example: we see a nee; 
this tree is a refleetiou of the tree on the 


retina transferred to the brain; but the 
tree seen is the tri^e without, not the tree 
iu the brain. This transferred percep- 
tiou is called an “ Eocoutrio Sensation.** 

Boeeatrio Tbmvty {The) in ostro- 
uoniy. A theory whicli uses on eccen¬ 
tric instead of an epicycle in accounting 
for the sun’s motion. 


Bcoleai—'ten (5 syl.). One of the 
books in the Old Testament, arranged 
next to Proverbs, generally ascribed to 
Solomon, because it says (verso 1), ** Tlie 
words of the Preodier, the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem.’* This seein-i, so far, 
to confirm the authorship to Solomon; 
but verse 12 says, " I, the Preacher, tran 
A'l/ig over Israel^ iu Jerusalem,** which 
seems to iutiinato that he was ottee a 
king, but was so no longer. If so, it 
could not be Solomon, who died king of 
the twelve tribes.* “Son of David” 
often means a descendant of David, 
Christ himself being so called. 

BoolMlM'tloaL The father of each- 
siasticnl history. Euse'bius of Ciesare'a 
(264-340). 

EcolMtaatioUB is so called, not 
becauHo the writer was a {iriost, but 
because the book (iu the opiuioii of the 
fatlicrs) was the cltiof of the apocryphal 
books, designated by thorn Eecleittas’tiei 
J.tbri (Ivioks to be read iu cliurches), to 
distinguish them from the canonical 
Scriptiffes. 

Bohldna {E-kid'-na). Half-woman, 
lialf-serpont. She was mother of the 
Chimeera, the many-headed dog Orthos, 
the hundred - headed dragon of the 
Hesperide/, the Col'chiaii dragon, tho 
Sphinx, Cer'beros, Scylla, tho Gorgnus, 
the Lomiean hydra, the vulture that 
gnawed away the liver of Proroe'theus, 
and the Nem'eau lion. {Hesiod.) 

“ [Kbi'l Rceifieira woiiiaii to thv WAist, and fair 
tint milled toul III many a Rcaly fold, 
Voluiniuouii and tuRt.’' 

Milton: l‘aradfse Litst, i.enik ii. flno—2. 


Boho. Hie Romans say that Echo 
was a n^ph in love with Narcissus, but 
her love not being returned, site pined 
away till only her voice remained. We 
use the word to imply similarity of 
sentiment: asxdM eclw my ideac; That 
is an echo to my opinion. 


Sl^ect Echo, swoutuBt nymtili, that Ilv*st UDseen 
Witblfl thy airy sbsU, 

By alow MeHuiler’S niargent green.... 

PAiiRt tbou not tell me uf a gentle tjelr 
That UkcRi tliy EarcissuR are r" 

XiUm i Comtu, •Oft, etc. 


, Boiuk. (Or., Sko ; verb, to sound.} 
To appkatd to the eeho. To apphiug 
so lauaiy ka to prodoiie an echo. 
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Bek^bardt. A faithful £ckhardt, 
who u'ameth everyone (Gennan). Eck- 
liardt, in Gennan le^enda, appears on 
the erening of Maundy Thursday to 
warn all personri to go home, that they 
may not bo ir.jureu by the headless 
homes fMd two-leggod horses which 
traver>ie the streets on that night. 

Soleotlon. Ancient philosophers^ who 
solocted what they thought nest in all 
other systems, and made a patchwork 
therefrom. There is tiie eclectic school 
of painters, of which Paul Dolarovhe 
was the founder and best exponent; the 
eclectic school of modem philosophy, 
founded by Victor Cousin; the eclectic 
school of orchitectuTe; and so on. 
(Greek, ek-legOy to pick out.) 

Helectice or Mwiei'n Plalonists. A 
Christian sect which arose in tlio second 
century. They professed to make truth 
tlieir solo object of ihquiry, and adopted 
from existing systems whatever, in thoir 
opinion, was fimo. They were called 
PJatonists because they adopted Plato’s 
notions about God and the human soul. 

Zollpaos wore considered by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans as bud 
onieiiH. Niclns, the Athenian general, 
was so terrified by an eclipse of the 
moon, that lio durst not defend himself 
fi-ora tlie Syracusans; in consequence of 
which his wliole army was cut to pieces, 
and he himself was put to death. 

The Homans would never hold a public 
assembly during an cidipse. Some i.f 
their poets feign that an eclipse of the 
moon is because she is gone on a visit to 
Endymlou. 

A veiy general notion was and still is 
among barbarians that the sun or moon 
has been devoured by some monster, and 
hence the custom of beating drums and 
brass kettles to scare away tlio monster. 

The Chinese, Laps, l^ciniaias, and some 
others call the evil losast a diiigcm. The 
East Indians say it is a black griifiu. 

The notion of the ancient Mexicans 
was that eclipses M’ere caused by sun 
nnd moon quarrels, in which ove of the 
litigants is beaten black and blue. 

Bollp'tio. The path apparently de- 
scitbed by the sun in hi& annual course 
through the heavens. Eclipses happen 
only when the moon is in or near ^e 
same plane. 

Bologae (2 syl.). Pastoral pootji^ 
not expressed in fustic speech, out in 
the most refined and elegant of which the 
^guoge is capable. (Greek, meaniiig 
** elegant extracts,” ” sweet poetry.”) 


Beae'i^bia. A sort of hurricane, 
similar to the Typbon. 

*' The Sircllns Tynhon, whlrltid from roint to 

. . . 

And dtre EciiPtilila r«ign.'' 

^ Tbomami; Jftimmer. 

Boole dea Femmes. MoUcre l>or> 
rowed the plot of this comedy from the 
novelletti of Ser Giovanni, composed in 
the fourteenth century. 

Boon'emjr means the rules or plans 
adoplnd in managing one’s own house. 
As we generally prevent extravagant 
waste, and make the most of our means 
in our own homes, so the careful expen¬ 
diture of money in general is teimed 
house-management. The word is ap¬ 
plied to time and several other things, 
os well as money. (Greek, oikos noiim, 
hoiise-law.) 

Antmal emtomy. The system, laws, 
and maiiagomeut whereby the greatest 
amount of good accrues to the auimal 
kingdom. 

“Anlnml , . . economy, arconlinff to vrhicli 
aniiiml nHairs nro reKuIntcd nud 
Hhoftmbnry: CharatieritUe*. 

1‘oUtical economy. The principles 
Avhereby the i-evenues and resources of 
a nation are made the most of. Thus; 
Is Free T’rade good or bad economy? 
Articles are cheoper, and therefore the 
huying value of money is increased; 
but, on the other hand, competition is in¬ 
creased, and tlicreforc wages are lowered. 

Vegeiahh eeonoiny. The sj'stem, laws, 
and maiumementj whereby the ercatest 
amount of good is to be derivea by the 
vegetable kingdom. ' 

The Chnstian fUcomwy. The religious 
^stemv based on the Now Testament. 
That is, what is the best economy of 
man, t^ing into account the life that 
now is, and that ^hlch i^to come ? The 
answer is thus summed up by Christ: 
‘'What is a man profited thon{^ he gain 
tlte whole world and lose his own soul ? 
For what should a man give ifi exchange 
for his soul ? ” __ 

The Mosaic economy. The fSHgftWfc- 
system taught by God; that is, the sys¬ 
tem whoreoy mdn obtains the greatest 
amount of vuue for his conduct, whether 
by serving Go(£ or living for this life 
only. Also called “The Jewhdi Eco¬ 
nomy.” ■* 

A'ronomy is a great ineonte. “No 
alchemy hke frug^tv.” ** Ever save, 
ever have.*’ The following also are to. 
a sinnlar effect: “Apha awyisagroat 
a year.” “Take careol the pence, and 
^e pounds winiake ckrs of themselves.” 

axal^ *‘F)rae 
saving, comes faring.” ^*A. peony 
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saved Is a pexmy gained/' ** Little and 
often fills the purse/' ^ 

Latin: “ STon intelligant hamines 
quam maguoin veotlgal tat parsimoma ” 
(Cicero). ‘‘Sera in fundo eat pani* 
uionia ” {S^nteea). 

French: “PltuneursPeufontim Beau- 
coup.” “Denier sor denier bdtit la 
mawon.” 

Gernum ; “ Die snarsomkeit let ein 
grosser syll” (Pareamony is a •great 
income). 

Xoonomy of XVatnre (The). The 
laws of nature, whereby the nroatest 
amoimt of good is obtains; or the laws 
by which the affairs of nature arc regu¬ 
lated and disposed. 

ifioorolioiink Freebootera of tho 
twelfth century, in France; so called 
because they smpp^ their victims of 
everything, oven ^eir clothes. (French, 
eeercher, to flay.) 

Zo'ataay (Greek from 

to stand out of [the body or 
mind]). To stand out of one’s mind is 
to lose one’s wits, to bo beside oneself. 
To stand out of one’s body is to be dis¬ 
embodied. St. Paul refers to this when 
he says he was caught up to tho third 
heaven and heard imuttorable words, 
“whether in the body, or out of the 
body, I caunot toU” (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). 
St. John also says he was “in tho 
spiiit ”— i.e. in an ecstasy—when ho saw 
the.apocalyptic viaon (i. 10). Tho 
lalief that the soul left the body at 
times was very genciu^ in former ages, 
Hud is BtQl the belier of manj. (See 
EcsTATibi.) ^ 

Eoatat'lo Doetw {The). Jean de 
Ruysbrock, the mystig (1294-1381). 

Boatvtiol (ITteS. A class of diviners 
among the ancient Greeks, who used to 
lie in trances, and when they came to 
themselves ^ve strange accounts of 
jiiidiwLttlMiy had seen while they were “ out 
of the body.” (Greek, ex-isU^mi.) 

Setoir {Sir). Tlie foster-father, of 
King Arthur. 

EddAi Thme are t4^o religious codes, 
so called, oontaming the ant^t Sotndi- 
uaviailmyQioloOT. One is inverse, com¬ 
posed in leelana in the eleveoth oen- 
tuty by Skemund Sigfiasspn,jAe Sage; 
and the other in presa, ootnpued a cen¬ 
tury later ty Imom Stunetonj who 
vrroie a commentaiy on the. Ibst ed^. 
The poethi^ «ddn eontoins an aecount 
of cteatkm, Ihe history 
/Vvyr, JBalder, etc., eto* 0D« 


contains the exploits of such conquerors 
as Fosteimg, Sigurd, Attk, et^ and is 
divided into sevem parts. The first 


port oontahiB Mstorioar and mythological 
traditions; the second a long pomoal 
vocabulary; and the third Soaucunavion 
im»ody, or tho modes of composition 
adopted by the ondeut Sktdde, The 
poencal compilation is generally called 
Smimd'n Edda, and tho prose one 
Smrri'e Edda. 


BAen.* Paradise, the oouutty and 
garden in which Adam and Fve wero 
placed by Gk>d (Gen. ii. Id). Tho word 
means delight, pleamre. 

XAen Hall. The hick of Eden Ball. 
An old painted drinkiug-glass, supposed 
to be sacred. The tale is that the butler 
once wont to draw water from St. CutJi- 
hert’s Well, in Eden Hull garden, Cum¬ 
berland, when the jriiries left their drink- 
iug-glass on the wdl to euj oy a little fun. 
llie butlor seized the glass, and ran off 
with it. The goblet is preserved in the 
family of Sir Christopher Bfusgrave. 
Longfellow wrote a poem on the sul^eot. 
The superstition is— 

" If that KlaHM fithor hraalt in'-fall. 

Varowell tho luck of ISden Hall.'' 

V Beadeiu of the Golden Butterfly, by 
Desautond Rice^vill remember how the 
luck of Gilead r. Beck was associated 
with a golden butterfly. 


Edanburgh, i.e. Edwin’s burgh. The 
fort built by Edwin, king of Northum¬ 
bria (616-633). Dun Eden or Dunedin, 
is a Saxon form; Edina a poetical one. 

Itdgar or BAgar'do. Master of 
Baveuswood, in love with Lucy Ashton 
(Lucia di Lainmei'inoor). Whue absent 
in France on an important embassy, the 
lady is led to believe tliat her lover has 
proved faithless to her, and in the ior- 
lent of horindignation consents to marry 
the laird or Buoklaw, but stabs him on 
tho weddiug-ni^t, goes mod, and dies. 
In tlie opera Edgardo stabs himself 
: but m the novel he is lost to tho 
quicksands at Kelpies-Flow, in aceovrl- 
anoe With an ancient prophe^. (Ihmi- 
setti'e opera of ** Lucia di Lmwoer^ 
moor'*; Sir Walter BeoWe **^J^de of 
Ldmmermoorf* 


TUkgtu (Anglo-Saxon, ecg.) 

• Ebt to put tooflne an ecige uion U. Not 
to mince the matter; to speak ptotofy. 

“ H« is, not to put too fins an odke upon it, a 
tbonugb teouiulrsL.'V£oir«fi, ^ 

Jb ie on edge. To be vmy eager or 
impatieni 

To eet m’o tooth . to give cw 
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the horrors ; to induce a tingling or grat¬ 
ing Bonsation in one's toeth, as from acids 
or harsh noises. 

“ 1 Imd rstht*r lioiM’H I•rn7.(*n cnnsttck turned, 

Or M, dry wjietd snito on the axli*-tr<;e ■, 

And that WDiild Neciii) teetli uniliinK "ii eiljje, 

Kotlilns 80 mill'll nit nnnriiiu' iinrtry." 

Shulu>ii]nmr»: I Ilenrif JV., ill. 1. 

Bdgo Away {To). To move away 
very gradually, aa a ship moves from the 
edge of the sliure. Often culled rt/ff. 
(AnglO'-Saxon, ecy, an edgo ; ecff-elij\'is 
a seu cliff.) * 

Bdga-bone. {See Aitch-bone.) 

Edge on. {Sec Eoa on.) 

Edge of the Sword. 

To fall hj the edge of the sM ord. By 
a cut from the swoVd ; in battle. 

Edgewlae. One cannot get in a vord 
edgeu'ine. The [conversation is so nn- 
gimsud bv others] tlu^t there is no getting 
in a word. 

Edged Toola. It ix dangerous to j 
play with edged tools. It is dangerous to 
tamper with mischief or anything that 
may Tiring you into trouble. 

EdhlUn’gl. The aristocratic class 
among the Anglo-Saxons; the sotxind 
rank wore termtm the I'rilmgi; and tlio 
third the Lazzi. tAuglo-Saxon, wdele 
or edele, noble; free.^hng, free-lioin. 
Bicardo says of Ihe thim class, they 
were the “ unwilling to work, the dull ’’ 
—quos hodio lazie di'cimus.) 

Edict of Mirstn. Proclaimed liy 
Constantine, after the conquest of Italy 
(316), to secure to Christians the resti¬ 
tution of their civil and religions rights. 

Edlot of Nantes. Au edict pub¬ 
lished by Henri IV. of France, gmntiiyi 
toleration to his Protestant subjects. It 
was publislied from Nantes in 1;}5)8, 
lint repealed in 1685 by Louii^XIY. 

Edie Ochiltree. In Scott’s Ant%~ 
quart/. 

'‘('Iiai'les II. wiiiilil Ik> hs Hccptlcal as Kille 
Ocliilti'oe Rliiiiit tlio t'XiBtcnce of rirolcF and 
'OenucH, .altar-stout'B and cronilccliB."—A'uu/At.* 
old Sutiloiiil. c 

Ed'ify is to build a house (Latin, 
tedes-faeio ); morally, to build mstructiou 
in the ranid methodtoally, Kke an archi¬ 
tect. The Scripture word edijieation 
nieans the Imilding-up of ** believers , 
ill grace and holiness. St. Paul says, 

“ Ye ore Gkid’s building,” and elsewhere 
he «UTies out the figure more fully, 
saying— 

“ All Wit Iniildiim for limly of CbrlstiAnsh Stljr 
fnftiiod niftrUier, nroweth uni,o a holy teinule in 
the Lord."—Biib. h. fi, c 


E'diloo (2 syl.). Roman officers who 
had cl^arge of the streets, bridges, aque* 
ducts, temple, and city buildings gene¬ 
rally. We call our surveyors eitg edtles 
sometimes. (Latin, tcdes^ a house.) 

E'dlth, called the Maid of Lorn 
(Argyleshire), was about to bo married 
to Lord Ronald, when Robert, Edwayd, 
and Isuliel Bruce, temp&st-tosscd, sought 
sheltv at the castle. Edith's brolVicr 
mcomiised tlie Bruce, and being in the 
English interest, a qiian'el ensued, in 
the course of which the ablmt arrived, 
hut refused to marry ihe hridal pair 
amidst such discxird. Edith fled, and. 
assuming the character of a page, pussocl 
through divers adventures. At length 
Robert Bruce won the battle of Baii- 
nockhurn, and when "iieace was restored 
Ronald married tlie ‘‘Maid of Loni.’’ 
{Scott : Lord of the Isles.) 

Ednam, in Roxburghshire, near the 
Tweed, wliere 'I'homson, the author of 
The Seasons, was bfirn. 

“The Twci'il. jUHV parmt'Shriim, 

WhiiM' i>iiHturiil ImuKs llrst Iiciint im> Dnrn ll"■l1" 

Aaiinnii in 

Edo'be (2 syl.). L'Johe eotfngea am 
those made of suu-driod briek-s, bke 
the building of ancient Plgypt. ( P'. 
Uepirorth Jhxon : Ni'iv Atnenea, i. 10.) 

V Tlio jirescut and proper form cf 
this word ivS Adobe (S|NUii.sb, ndubar, 
plaster). 

‘‘They innkc ailulics. nr siiii-iliii'il liii(''i»<i, liy 
iiilxiiiS HHlies mill ciiiili wiih wntcr,nliirli m’thi ii 
iiioiilileil mio liUKC hlmka niiil ilffi'il 1» tlio 8iiii.” 
- Au/iri oft; Jintivt Jiiictsu, \ til. i. p. .Vli. 

Edward. JiSvard ihe Confessor s 
sirord. Ourta’na {^he cutter), a blunt 
sword of state, emblematical of mercy. 

7'he (.'heraher JYtne<‘ Charles Edward. 
Ilie Young Pretdndor. Introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in Hedgauntlet, first as 
‘‘ Father Buonaventura,” and o.fterwards 
as I'reteuder to the Crown. q\gain in 
Warerleg. 

EdWidge. Wife of Willia^ 
{Rosmn's opet'a of Ougliehno Tell.) 

Edwin. The hero of Beattie's Min- 
Stf'Cl. I 

“ And yet ixHir Kdwin wns no vntmr hoy: 

l)e«|) thotwbt oft wciucil lu Hx liifinnnt eye, 

IMIiities he becdetl not, nor pnud, nor toj'i 

Have one abort nipe of rudest riiinatrelay': 

Eilcnt when kIhcI ; siltfctioniite, tluniah shy. 

And nnw bfa look was inoBt demurely and : 

And now taa buighed aloud, yet none knew 
why. 

The nelffhbtnm atnred nitd aigbeil. yet bleaaed 
the Ian; 

Some dnemett liim wondrous wise, and annie 
btiiev^ bim mad. ’ i'autu i. is. 

Bd'iva. Son ol Nudd; called the 
” Sparrowhawk,” Ho ousted the Earl 
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of Tn'iol from his earldom, and tried to 
win E'nid, the earl’a daughter, bdt fail¬ 
ing in this, became the evil mnioa of 
the gentle earl. Being overthrown in 
tt tournament by Prinee Geraint', he 
was sent to the court of King Arthur, 
where hia whole nature was completely 
changed, and “ subdued to that gentle* 
udsa which, when it weds with manhood, 
makes a man.*’ {Idyllt ojf the ; 
Jin id.) 

EeL A nickname for a New Eng¬ 
lander. 

“The eels of Kew EiiKlanil Hurt (he eorn- 
rrBcker* of Virginis.”—//o/ifturtoM; Clookmaker. 

SeL A salt eel. A rope’s end, used 
for scourging. At one time eelskins 
were used for whips. 

“ With my SHlt rcle, went ilonro in the larler, 
and then' got mj- twy Hurt rtirt Itunl 
Jhary (April MtlO. 

XeL (Anglo-Saxon, wl.) 

Holding the eel of aeienee hg the tad. 
That is, to have an ^hemeral smattering 
of a subject, which sups from the memory 
us an eel would wriggle out of one^s 
fingers if hold by the tul. 

"rttuda teTnti Huguiilnin. in ens Rpte liicctur. 
iiuiiHiH re» cat cum bominibiis liihrica fide, iK>r- 
nirtitutui', Hut (|ni rem fngitMiiiii Hti|ue liircrtHiii 
Mlii|imiii imlicnt, qunm tu«ri rtiu nun imBaini.”-' 
Uruiimm: .Iduftra, p.3J4, (ISSV.) 

To get ttsetl to if, as a skinned eel, i.e. 
as an' eel is used to being skinned. It 
may be unpleasant at first, but habit 
will^ot the better of such annoyance. 

“ It nin't aiwiijhi plcamnl to turn out for mom- 
iim chaiwi, ia ii, Ilnr-lHinpsj'But it's Just like the 
eels wub tlieir skinning Koes RUHiiist (bo 
irniin at fitwt, hut you »<Hni Ke( use^to it."— 
Ciil/itmrt Jlede iHraiUey] i^Ventaut Green, chap, vli. 

To akin an eel hj the tail is to do things 
the wrong way. ^ 

Eelkhaww TnblM. The celebrated 
calculation of NaEir’ u Dien, the Persian 
aatronomar, ^ndson of Zeughis Khan, 
brought out in the middle of the thir- 
^^ggnthaientary. 

Sfltal'di- A Turkish title, about equal 
to our **sq^uire,” given to emirs, men of 
leammg, itod the nigh imests of mosques. 
The title is added after xhe name, as Ali 
effendi (AH JSsquire). 

BTfigjr* To Intm or hang one in effigg. 
To bum or hang tho representatitm of a 
, person, instead of the person himself, 
in order to showixipnlar hatred, disKke, 
or contem^ The custom comes fcom 
France, when the tmUic executi^er 
used to hsae^the efngy of tiie cnmittal 
wluin the cnthinal himself cotiM not be 
found. 


Bgg 

Mtttontmy, Out-fucing, rude per» 
sistence, and overbearing impudenoo. 
(Latin, ef-frotia, i.e. ex-fmis, out-face.) 

Bgallte. Philippe, Duo d’Ork'ans, 
father of Louis-Pnilippe, King of the 
French, was so called Imcnuse he sided 
with the revolutionary party, whose 
motto was ’’Liberty, fraternity, and 
equality.” Philippe Jigalit^ was guillo¬ 
tined in 1793. 

Bge'ria. The uyin})h who instructed 
Nuroa in his wise legislation. Nuiua 
used to meet her in a grove near Aric'ia. 

■UfS* Use** (Anglo-Saxon, teg.) 

A had egg. A bad speculation; a man 
who promises, but whose promises are 
pie-crust. 

ui duck's egg, in cricket. («Vi? DUOK.) 

Golden eggs. Great profits. {See 
Goose.) • 

“ I doiiiit the liiril Ih flown tlmt Inlrt tlie golrtcn 
eiirSH.”—: The Aoiiqmry. 

The mundane egg. The Fheenioians, 
and from them the Egnttiaus, Hindus, 
Japuiese, and many other ancieut 
uacious, maintained that tho world was 
hatched from an egg made by tho 
Creator. Orpheus speaks of this egg. 

Eggs of Nuremberg. (Sect Nubembkbo.) 

J^dsch eggs. {See Eastbb Eoos.) 

The seraent's egg of the JJnttds. This 
wonderful egg was hatched by the joint 
labour of several serpents, and was 
buoyed into tho air by their hissing. 
The person who caught it had to ride off 
at full speed, to avoid being stung to 
death; but the possessor was sure to 
prevail in.every contest or combat, and 
to bo courted by those in power. Pliny 
says he had seen one of these eggs, and 
that it was about os large os a moderate- 
sixed apple. 

Fhbases^d Proverbs : 

Don't put all pour eggs in one basket. 
Don’t venture all you have in one specu¬ 
lation ; don’t put all your property in 
one bank. The allusion is obvious. 

Fron^the egg to the apples. (lAlin, 
” ttb M'o usqtte ad mala.") From first to 
last. Tho Itomans began their ” dinner ” 
with eggs, and ended with fruits called 
“ mala.” 

/ have eggs on the spit. 1 am very 
busy, and cannot att^d to anyt^ig 
else. The referenoo is to lastii^ eggs 
on a spit. They were first boK^ then 
the yoik was taken out, braided up with 
spices, and put back again; tl eggs 
were then ^wn on a ’*S|At, and 
roasted. As this reqftired hath despatch 
and constant attention, the person in 



' charge could not leave them. It must 
be remembered that th'e word npit” had 
at one time a much wider meaumg than 
it has now. Thus toasting>forlu aud 
the hooks of a Dutch oreii were totmed 
spits. 

“ {fiirtfot t» tull }on, 1 write ntiort Jouruals 
liow ; 1 lui\e eggs Oil tUo spil."- Siri/t. 

1 got eggSifih' my money iiicauB I gave 
valuable money, aud received instead 
such worthless thiuas as egfji. When 
Wolsey accused the Eur! of Kildare for 
not taking Desmond prisoner, the Earl 
reidicd, ‘‘He is no more to blame than 
his brother Ossory, who (iiotwith- 
Btancliiig his high promises) is glad to 
take eggs for his money,” i.e. is willing 
to he imposed on. (Oam/Jion: Ih'^tory 
of Ireland, 1038.) 

Like as two cygs. Exactly alike. 

“Tlicw wiy wc sre sliirmc iih like as rggg.''— 
Shnlmsiiearc ; iriiitcr'K J'alf, i. 

Sure as eggs is eggs. Professor de Mor- 

§ aii suggests tliut iJiis is a corruption of 
tie logimau’s formula, “j; is j.” (Notes 
and Queries.) 

Teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 
Attempting to teach your oldum and 
superiors, 'fhe French say, “The gos¬ 
lings want to drive the geese to pasture " 
(Les oisoHs rentent menvr Us ois /niitre). 

There IS reason m roasting eggs. Even 
the most trivial thiug hus'u riuisou for 
being done in one w'uy rather than in 
some other. When wood • fires were 
usual, it was more commou to roust eggs 
thtui to boil them, and some care wtis 
required to prevent their being “ ill- 
roasted, all on one side,” os Touchstone 
says (As You Like It, iii. 2). 

“ One likes tbc pltmenut's wiug, and i»ne tlie leg; 
Tlio vulgar Imil. tJie Ietiriit‘il roaet an egg.” 

AinstIt'S, It. 

To tread upon eggs. To walk gingerly, 
as if walking over eggs, wbi(;^i ore easily 
broken. 

yon take eggs for your money ^ 
“ Will you allow yourself to be imposed 
upon ? Will you take kicks for half- 
■^ficnce I' ” This eayiug was in vogue 
when eggs were plentiful oa* black- 
bciries. 

*‘My lumest friend, will you take eggs for 
mune) {Hiaiinpcarti: vrinter^i Tale, i. s. 

Esg FMUrt. In Oxford the Saturday 
preceaing Shrove Tuesday is so called; 
it is also called Egg-Saturday, because 
pasch eggs aie provided for the students 
on that day. 

llgg4llp,Bgg4i«t,13g94Uig. Drinks 
oOtmoosed of warm spioed me, with sugu, 
tpint and eggs; or €»gs beaten up wil^ 
.Wine, sweeteped aud navouredj«tc. 


r>oii or Xttip-OB. A corruption 
of the Saxon l^gian Qo incite). The 
Anglo-Saxon et^, and l^ndinaman eg, 
means a “ sharp point ”— htmoeedge-hog 
(hedgehog), a nog vritli sh^ points, 
called in Danish mn-twia (thorny 
swine), and in French where 

epic is the Latin spidvla (spikes). 

■gK Saturday {See ahre, Eoo- 
keast;) 

Sgg-trot. A cautious, jog-trot pace, 
like that of a good housewife riding to 
market with eggs hi her panniers. 

EglL Brother of Welaud, the Vuic.-in 
of Nortliem mythology. Egil was a 
great archer, and a tale is fold of him 
the exact counterpart of the famous 
stoiy about William Tell: One day 
Kiug Niduug conimuuded Egil to shoot 
au apple off the head of bis son. Egil 
took two well-selected arrows from his 
quiver, uud when asked by the king 
wliy he took two, replied (as the Swiss 
IMjasant to Geasler), “To shoot thee, O 
tyrant, with the second, if I fail” 

Bgla. {See iEois.) 

1^’laatlne (3 syl.). Daughter of 
King Pepin, uud bride Of her cousin 
Valentine, the brother of Oraon. She 
soon died. (Valentine and Orson.) 

Madame Eglantine. The prioress in 
Chaucin‘*6 Canterbury Tales. Gotid- 
nutured, wholly ignorant of the world, 
vain of her conrty manners, and noted 
for her partiality to lap-dbgs, her deli¬ 
cate oath, “by e^nt Eloy,” her eiitun- 
iug the Service swetely in her nose,” and 
her speaking French “ after the soole of 
Stratford atte Bowe.” 

Ego and Noa^JEgo. “Ego” means 
I myself; “ Non-ego” means the objec¬ 
tive world. They are terms used by 
Fichte (1762-1814) to explain jj^is Ideal¬ 
ism. According to this philosmiber, the 
Ego posits or embraces the ^u-ejjo^ 
Take an example: A tree is an objecr* 
out of my personality, and therefore a 
part of Non-ego. I see a tree; the 
tree of my brain^ a subjective txw, the 
tree item is an^objective tree. B^oro 
I can see it, Uie objective hree and the 
subjective tree must be like the two 
(dow of a tol^apbic aj^paratus; the 
sender and reader must be m connection, 
the'readar mnat or take hi the 

message sent. The memn^ or non- 
ego, must be engrafted into the ego. 
Applying this mle generally, all objecta 
known, seen., hnard, etc.,-by me become 
part of me, or the posita the non-ego 
by subjective objeetivily. 
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Elagabalus 


■gotoau' Hie '&eoi 7 'MEt)iioB whioh 
places man’s atmtmtM Mifttmiaeelr The 
correlatiTe of altrnlsm, or the ^eory 
which places our owu greatest hapi^ess 
in making others happ7. Egoism is 
seiflsltiiess pure, altrouni is selmh broe- 
volence. **!E^oist/’a disciple of egoism. 

“7o Bay tbat eacb indiviaual sUall rtHti> Ute 
1) 'nentB hrnugbt biin l>y Ills owu iHiwem .... 
U (II enunciate fliyoiamaB an ulunmieiiriucliileof 
eu Kliift.”—yjMKcer; Dat<to/ilthie«,it.ltKt. • 

Bg'otlMBi. The too freement use of 
th) word I; the habit of talking^ a^ut 
oTicself. or of pai a ling one's own doings.. 
“ Egotist,” one addicted to egotism. 

E'gypt, in Drydeu’s satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel, means France. 

“ Ktfi»t andTyrufirHoIlsnd]Intcrrcjiit yourtfade, 

And .leiiuiites [Fariats] yonr bkci'«mi rltea iu- 
vadc." Part i. TOiVS 

Bgsrptian Crowm (T/ie). That of 
U]»per Egypt was a high conical whltfi 
cap, terminating in a knob. That of 
Lower Egjmt was red. If a king gov¬ 
erned lioth countries he wore both 
crowns (that of Lower Egypt outside the 
otlicr). Tills double ciown was called a 
pschent. 

Egyptian Days. The last Monday in 
April, the second Monday of August, and 
the third Monday of Becemhor. So 
called because Egyptian astrologers 
marked them out. 

“ Throe dsys there»re in tim'esr wiiicli wo aiij 
£(,’> ptniu bft} a."—tlajeou MS, (Brltiiili Miucun)). 

Egyptlan#estlva]a {The). The six 
great festivals of the ancient Egyptians 
were— ® 

1. Tliat of Bubaetis (zrBionaf or the 

mooii); * 

2. That of Busins, in honour of Isis ; 

3. That of Sai's (xrMinerva, HermSs, 
or Wisdom) j 

4. That ox Heliou5lia, in honour of the 

sun; • 

6. IbatiOf Butie, or Buto, the goddess 
and 

6. Hiat of FaprSmis (s Mars or ArSs, 
the god «f Woi'). 

EtdiMroAovn. The down of the 
eider duck.' This dudi is common in 
Qreonlanu, Iceland, and the Islands 
north and west of ScotUud. It is 
about the tixe of a goose, and receives 
its distinctive name from the river Eider, 
in Xtonmack. 


Eikoit Baatt'iltS [Ihriraiiure itf the 
Kt»g\. A book atbfbuted to OhiMlM'L, 
but ebimed^ John Okhden, D^ihuii of 
KEOter. E<«eir to whdBy and toiS 

my mventioh.” Lmtr 

tM Lord ChaneeBor^ 


Wormwood wine. " Hamlet 
says to Jjaertes, WtmVt dnuk up eissB^ 
i,s. drink ivormwood wine to show vour 
love to the dead Oplielia H In the 7Wiv 
Bock of Ludgate we have the liuo ” <jf 
bitter eysell and of eager [sour] wine.” 
And in Shakespeare’s sonnets: 

1 wili drink 

PotioRB of syBUll, ‘tralnst my ntrutia infection i 
Nn bittemesi that f will liltter thiuK, 

Nor double iwuuuve to correct cori’ociloii." 

. Huiuict cxI. 

Biateddlbd. The meetings of the 
Welsh bards and otliers, now hold an¬ 
nually, for the encouragement of Welsh 
liternturo and music. (Welali, “a ses¬ 
sions',” from eisfedd^ to sit.) 


Either. (Greek, hekaUr'; Irish, ceach- 
iar; Saxon, lepther. Ceaeh^, our “each,” 
and eeffthci'j our ” either.”) 


Elua^dem FsurljMe (Latiul. Of the 
same kidney ; of tne sumo sort. 

"Lord nartinsion, Lord Derliy, Mr. (IjildtM'K, 
and oflierB «jusibim fartner," ~SeK»i>npin' jiatti- 
sraiih, Nu\t'UilH‘r, IScO. 

n Dora'do. Golden illusion; a 
laud or means of unbounded wealth. 
Orella'na, lieutenant- of Pimrro, pre¬ 
tended ho had discovered a land of gold 
{ei dorado) between the rivers Orino'co 
and Am'azon^ in South America. ^ Sir 
Walter llaleigh twice visited Guia'na 
os the spot indicated, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its enormous 
wealwi. Figuratively, a source of wit, 
wealth, or abundance of any kind. 

The real ” land of gold” is (jalifornia, 
and not Quiaoa. {Ike Balnibabbi.) 

“Tbo wlmlo cuiiKHly 1b s sort <>f B1 Domdo of 
wit."—r. r 

V El Boi'ado (masculine), “the gilt 
one,” can hardly refer to a country; 
it seems more likely to refer to some 
prince; and we aro told of a prince in 
South America who was every day 
powdered with gold-dust blown througn 
a reed. If this is admitted, no wonder 
those who sought a golden country were 
disappointed. 


El byiutoo de Anteana'ra to the 

Regent^ernaUdo, who took the city of 
Aoteque'ra from the Moors in 1419. 

iBl lalain. aThe religion of the Mos¬ 
lems. The words mean “ the resigning 
one’s-sell to God.” 

n Slil'dr. One pf the good ^gels, 
according to the Koran. 1 ^ ,. 


XUtgiili'i^iiik, A Syro-FboMiidati stm- 
eod, represented under the form of a 
mogeeonicalBtdue. 'the Boman emperor. 
ICwensAnniliwAntidUnttB, was so called 
beea«ue4ix cluldliood he wof priest ol Uie 
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Elector 


Sun-god. Of all the Boman emperors 
none exceeded him *m debauchery and 
sin. He reigned about four years (b.c. 
218-222), and died at the age of eighteen. 

This niadniau iimtcd the jmncipal men 
of Horae to a banquet, and smothered 
them in a shower of roses. 

KUi'lne (2 syl-). The “lily maid of 
As'tolat” {(rutld/ord, %n who 

loved Sir Lancelot “ w'itli that love 
which was her doom.” Sir Lancelot, 
being swoni to celibacy, could not have 
married her, even if he had been willing: 
and, unhappily, what little love lie hud 
was be.stowed on the queen. Elaine felt 
that her love was a vain thing, and died. 
According to her last request, the bed on 
which she died was placed on a barge, 
and on it was laid her dead body, ar¬ 
rayed in white, a lily in her right hand, 
and a letter avowing her love in tlio left. 
An old dumb servitor steered and rowed 
the barge up the river, and when it 
stopped at the palace stoith, King 
Artlmr ordered the liody to bo bi-oueht 
in. Tim letter lieing read, Arthur di¬ 
rected tliat the maiden should be buried 
like a ipieon, with her sad story blazoned 
on her tomb. The tale is taken from 
Sir T. Malory’s Hittioty of PtuHce Arthur, 
part iii. Tonuyson turned it into blank 
verse. {Idylls of the Ktuy ; lilntw.) 

EUw'motlie’rlniii (Greek, the 7neial- 
plate Ifeast), An extinct animal, between 
tlio horse and the rhinoceros. 

Xlliertoh. The most famous dwarf 
of German romance. He aided the 
Einiieror Otnit (who ruled over Lom- 
liardy) to gain for Avifo the Soldan’s 
daugntcr. {The JleMeubueh.) 

Dhow. (Anglo-Saxon, el-boya ; elzn 
an ell, Ifoyazzu bow.) 

A knight of the ellnm'. A^ambler. 

At one's elooir. Close at hand. 

To elbow one's wag in. To push one’s 
Wity tlirough a citiwd; to got a place by 
lio<'ik or crook. 

'■ To ellmi' out; to he elltottvd oni. To 
sujiersode ; to be ousted by a riAml. 

(p to one's elbow [in work]. Very 
busy, or full of work. Work piled up to 
ono^B elbows. * 

Dbow Oreooe. Perspiration ex¬ 
cited by hard manual labour. They sd^ 
“ Elbow grease is the best furniture oil.” 

Dbow Room. SuiHciout space for 
the work ia hand. 

Dbowo. Out at elbows. Shabbily 
dressed (applied to men only); meta- 
pborioally, s^ort of money; haekneyed; 


stale: thus, we say of a play which has 
beeu^ted too oftw that it is worn out 
at elbows. It is like a coat wliich is 
no longer presentable, being out at the 
olbowa 

XMoii Hole. Elden Hole needs fiUmg. 
A reproof ^ven to g^t biaggarts. 
Elden Hole is a deep pit in Derbysjtire 
Peak, said to be fathomless. (Sm Hxr 
W. Seoit: I’hteril of the Teak, ch. iii.) 


Rider Brothron. {See Tbinitt 
Housk.) 


Dder-treo. Sir Johu Mauudeville, 
speaking of the Pool of Sil'oe, says, 
“ Fast % is tlio elder-tree on which 
Judas banged himself . . . . when he sold 
and betmyed our Lord. ” Shakespeare, 
in Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2, says, 
“ Judas was hanged on an elder.” (Ses 
Fiu-tkee.) 

“ .1 iKlas be jaited 
With Jewish sDler, 

Suit Bitbon oil an elder tioe 
Hangud biiiiHol.” 

Piers Ptoirmau; Vmiun. 


Deanor Crowsoo. CiiAuiNa 

Ckoss.) 

Rleatlo Pblloflopliy. Founded by 
Xenqph'anos of El'ea alxiut b.c. 630. 
The Ionic school lielieved there was but 
one element; the Eloatics said thei-e 
were four or six, as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, odd and even, 
from the antagonisms of which visible 
objects sprang: Thus, I'li'e is heat act¬ 
ing on dryness; Air ii^ heat acting 
on moisture; Water is rold acting on 
moisture; and Marth is cold acting on 
dryncat. {See below.) 

The New Eleaiie»Sehool was founded 
by Leucippos of El'ea, a disciple of Zeno. 
He wholly discarded we phantasmagoric 
theory, and confined his attention to 
the physical properties of the visible 
world. He was the father of Atomic 
SgsteM, in which the agency of chance 
yaa again revived. ^ 

laeoampaae and Amiitfa. Sweet¬ 
meats whi^ confer immoi'tality (Latin, 
htletnum camp&ua or inula caiwpdna). 
PUuy tolls US thf plant so called sprang 
from Helena's tears. The sweetmeat so 
called is a coarse sugar-candy. There 
wasBlso an electuary so callm, said to 
cure wounds given in fight. 


“ Hole, take this eseoiice at plecnmiaino; 
KIbo up, Sir Georm, and fight again." 

Mimeia Piaif o/E(. Gtorpt. 


Slaetor. A prince who had a vote 
in the election el the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many. Kapoleon broke up the old Ginf- 
man empare, ai^ the coll^ of electors 
fell aauuder. 
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Elephant 


The Great Eketor, Frederick William 
of Braudeuburg (1620-1688). • 

Eleotrlelty (from tlio Greek eJek- 
iron, amber). ThalSs (b.c. 600) ob- 
nerved that amber when riibbed attracted 
light RubatanceA, aud thin observation 
followed out ha« led to the present 
scionco of electricity. 

*• iiriKlit uinlwr tiliines on liis electric thnm*’." 

Dunetn: Jlfvnomi/ of XittHrefi 3, 

Nroative and pimiive electricity. Two 
opposite conditions of the electric state 
of bodies. At one time electricity was 
t'unsidored a fluid, as heat was tliought 
to be caloric. Everybody was tliought 
to liiivo a certain quantity. If a body 
contained morn than its nunnul quan¬ 
tity it was said to be poaitive ; if less, it 
was said to bo mgattre in this re'qiect. 
Anotlicr theory wtis that there wore two 
different elcctiic fluids, wltich neutralised 
e<i.cli other when they came in contact. 
Electricity is now supposed to bo a more 
condition, like heat and motion ; hut its 
I’uergy is set in action soino molecular 
disturhauce, such as iiiction, rupture, 
Hud chemical action. The old tonus aro 
still retained. 

Eleotro-Biolo^. Tlio sciouco of 
electricity as it is connected with the 
jihenomena of living beings. Also the 
effect of ‘‘ animal magnetism ” on living 
creatures, said to produce sleep, stupor, 
anesthesia, etc. 

Xleotro-O^mUltry. That branch 
of chemistry which treats of electricity 
us an energy affecting Riemical changes. 

Elec'tni^. Soviething to be licked 
up ; a medicine made “ thick and slab,” 
which cannot be imbibed like a liquid 
nor Ixilted like a pill, l)ht which must be 
licked up like lionoy. (Greek, ek-lcicho.) 

Xloemga'yiUMli. Eke^metymm se- 
piikrt paU'is tui (Alms on your father's 
I ^^gjave).^(‘^r Meat.) 

Elegant Extraela^ The 8dth Foot, 
remodelled hi 1813, after the numerous 
court - martials which then occurred. 
I'he oflicers of the refiment were »b- 
inoVed, and officers drafted from other 
regiments were substituted in ttieir 
jilacea. The 8'‘lth is now Colled the 
‘‘Second Battalion of tlie Shropshire 
' Light Infantry.” The iiist iMittalion is 
the old 23rd. 

f At the TTnivenily of Gomlni^grtb 
the good old times, some few men were 
too good f<rbe plucked end not good 
enough for the pml: a line was drawn 
below the poll-list) and these lucky 


unfortunates, allowed to pass, were nick¬ 
named the Ekyanl Ej tvaetK, 'I'hore was 
a similar limlio in the lionour-list, called 
the Gulf, in allusion to a Scriptui'e tnis- 
sage well known and thus paroaied, 
‘‘Between them [hi the jwlt\ aud us [t« 
Ute honotir-lietiil tlicre is a gieat gulf 
fixed,” etc, 

EleglMM, {'Sec IIkxauktkbs and 
PENTAHETBHS.) 

Xl'emeitts, according to Aristotle. 
Aristotle raniutained that thero are lour 
elements—fire, air, water, aud earth; 
and tills assertion has been tlie subject 
of very unwise ridicule. Moiloru chemists 
maintain the same fact, but have selected 
four new woi-ds for the four old ones, 
and instead of the tonn ” element,” use 
‘ ‘ matoiial forms. ” We say that matter 
exists under four forms; the imponder¬ 
able (caloric), tliogifccous (air), the liquid 
(water), and the solid (earth), and this 
is all the ancient philosophers meant by 
their four elements or elemental fonrn. 
It was Einpeirocles of Sicily who first 
maintained that fire, air, earth, uud 
water are the four elemoiits; hut he 
called tliein Zeus, Ilera, Gtua, and Pu- 
sei'don. (Latin, eteo for otm, -Vossius 
says; nb ant. den pro oleo, t.r, cresco, 
quod omnia cr«?scaut ac iiaacantur.” 
Latin, ekinentwti. to grow out of.) 

“ JiCt UK Ult) (0’cn.t pliilosoiilicr [ArlMtutle) st* 

tend . , . , 

HisclcH>ent«,‘ EartliiWHlcr, Aii',niiil Firo';.., 

Tell wii) i.iivHc fomiile s an* fnur; 

Will jutl H(i many *, why imt Iimm (»r more 

ninclcmnrn: Vt^ition,\. 

V The first of these forms — viz. 
” Caloric,or tlie imponderable matter 
of heat, is now attributed to a mere con¬ 
dition of matter, like motion. 

mephant. 'fhe elephant which su])- 
portsthe world is called “Muhri-pudma,*’ 
and the th§ tortoise which suiiports the 
elephant is called “ Ohiikwa.” In some 
of the Eastern mythologies we are told 
tliat the world stands on the backs of 
eight clejihants, called “Achtequed- 
jams.”^ 

Sleplumt (77ir). Symbol of temper¬ 
ance, eternity, and sovereignty. \Sffe 
White 

** I.'eteruUu e«t aiiHl(r»<*e snr tine irn'Miyiite its 
reiiiiieniarl*bllt|)i)e,lwrunef«l*liA»t surliNMwlest 
^iite lu petit Rsrcda aniMi <I« ll»!cl»es.”—tVoe/ ; 
PHetionnalre de la Iwle, \ ot. i. p. axL 

XlApluuit. (See White ELpHAHT.) 

Only an elephant ean bearmmpkant*a 
had. An Indian proTerb: Only a great 
man can do the work of a rn'eat man; 
also, the hurdeu is more than I ran bear; 
it is a load fit for on elephant- 
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Bl«libant Paper. A lar^-sired 
drawing'pa^r, meastiriBg 20 inches by 
29. There is also a doable elephant 
paper,” measuring 40 inches by 26|. 

mepbaat and Castle. A public- 
house sign at Newington, said to derive 
its name from the skeleton of an ele¬ 
phant dug up near Battle Bridge in 
1714. A nint-hciided spear lay Iw the 
remains, whence it is conjec|.ured that 
the creature was killed by the British in 
a fight with the Homans. {27te Ttmcf.) 

Inero is another public-house wi^ 
the same sign in St. Punoras, probably 
intended to represent on elephant with a 
howdoh. 

Slephasi'ta, in Bombar, is so called 
from a stone elephant, wnich carried a 
tiger on its back, and formerly stood 
near the landiug-pli^'ie on the south side 
of the island. It lias now nearly dis¬ 
appeared. 'Ilie natives call it dabra- 
pooree (cave town), from its cave, 130 
feet long. {CAow-chow.) 

Zlephantlne (4 syl.). Heavy and 
ungainly, like an elephant. In Rome, 
the rog^ters of the Semite, magutrates, 
gouerals, and emperors were culod ele¬ 
phantine books, because they were made 
of ivory. In geology, the elci>hautiuo 
period was that noted for its numerous 
large tliick-skinued auimals. The </i>- 
ertiie called olephauti'asis is when the 
limbs swell ana look like those of an 
elephant more than those of a human 
being. 

daiudiilAn Mystarlea. The re¬ 
ligious rites in honour of Demo'tor or 
Cor^s, j)erformed at Eleu'sis, in At'tica. 

SlevattoB of the Hoatt (ITic). The 
celebrant lifting up the ” consecrated 
wafers " above his head, that the people 
may sec the paten aud ador^'tlie Host” 
while his back is turned to the congre¬ 
gation. 

BIotoii (Anglo • Saxon, andJefew, 
fa'ud = a\», lefene = lef, left). One left 
or one 0101*6 after counting ten (the 
fingers of the two hands). Twelve is 
Twa lef (two left); all the other teens 
up to 20 represent 3, 4,* 5, etc. + ten. 
It would seem that at one time persons 
did not count higher than twelm, Igit 
in a more advanced state they required 
higher uumbon, and iutroduoea the 
*' teen ” smes. Omitting eleven mid 
twelve, which would be tntem and f leo- 
tmn, 

UovoBThoiioaad VlrfUim Ur'sula 
being aske^ in morris^ by a pagan 


prince, fled towards Borne with her 
eleven thousand virgins. At Cologne 
they' were all massacred by a party of 
Hiuu, and even to the present hour 
“ their bones ” are exhibited to visitors 
through windows in the wall. Maury 
s^B that Ursula's handmaid was named 
JJndeeimelUt^ and that the legend of lier 
eleven thousand vimns rose out of this 
nama, {Ligmdea Rmm.) 

XleTeafili Hour {At the). Just iit 
time (Matt. xx. 1). 

"Etl{plural, Elves, Anglo-Saxon, wlf') 
Properly, a mountain fuy, but more 
loosely applied to ^oso airy creatures 
that dance on the grass or sit in the, 
leaves of trees and delight in the full 
moon. They have fair golden hair, 
sweet musical voices, and magic harps. 
Tliey have a king and queen, marry und 
arc given in marriage. They imper¬ 
sonate the shimmering of the air, tiio 
felt but indefinable melody of Nature, 
and all the little prettiiiesscs which a 
lover of the country sees, or thinks he 
sees, in hill and dale, copse and meadow, 

t rass and tree, river and moonlight. 

peuser says that Frome'thens called the 
man he m^e Elfe,” who found a maid 
in the gardenof Ado'ni^ whom he called 
” Fay,” of “ whom all Fayres spring.” 

“ Of tliesoi nilglity iieonlc shortly srew, 

Anri imissunt kings, which all the wuriri war- 

And to ibentHelvcR all nations did sulidue." 

FaMrie li.», stanza 'o.etc. 

Elf Olid OohUn, as deri/ed from Guelf 
and Ghibelline, il mentitmed in Johnton 
(articld GoBLUr), though the words 
existed long before those factious arose. 
Heylin (in his Comography, p. 130) tells 
UB that some 8U]|ported that opinion in 
1670. Skinner gives the same etymology. 

Red Elf. In Iceland, a person gtuly 
dressed is called a rod elf (raud &{(?). in 
allusion to a supmtition tlmt dwarfs 
wear scarlet or red clothes. ^ {Ni aVs 
Sageut.) Black elves are evu spirifi^ 
white elves, good ones. 

Slf*«rr<»vnB. Arrow-heads of the 
neoUUiic period! The shafts of these 
arrows were xPeds, and the heads were 
pieces of fimt, careful^ sharpened, aud 
BO adjusted as to detach themselves from 
the shaft aud remain in 1^ wounded 
body. At (me time they were supposed, 
tp be shot by elves at people and cattle 
oat of malice or revtege. 

** Ttanrs eivry hem hr mA exiwrienca kiuiwf 
Bow, wimred with tsW., their sU'Shot arrows 
fly. 

Wlm Xhs stdetween* Bwnmer food torence. 

Or atretclisd on snnh ih* Iwiuv-miit heifers 
Its." CWMns; r^WorBiqwrdkfons, 
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laf^flre. The ignis > fotuus. The 
name of Hiis elf is Will o’ the Way, 
Jack o* lanthom, Peg«a>lAnteiii, ^ Sat 
o’ the canstiok (cmdteatick). 

laf-lanA. The reafan roled over bjr 
Oberou, King of Faery. King Jasnes 
says : “ I thiu it is liker Yir'rilM Ckimpi 
EhjHii nor anting that ougM to bo be- 
lieyed by Chmtians.'*(/><m«no/oyy,iii.d.) 

■If^loekB. Tangled hair. It is said 
that one of the favottrito amusenients of 
Queen Mab is to tie {Maple’s hair in 
knots. When Edyir im|>er 80 nates a 
madman, he elfs all his hair in knots.” 
{Lear, ii. 3.) 

“ This la that very Mab 
Tliat plats tits msnea o|;.lionira In tbs ulsbt, 

Anti iHikea I? onkesj (beelf-lecka in foul aluttiab 
baira,'* 

ShaketftWf.; Atman and JMM, 1.4. 

Blf-marked* Tliose bom with a 
natural defect, according to the ancient 
Scottish superstition, are marked by the 
elves for mischief. Queen Margaret 
called Richard HI.— 

*■ Tlion einsl>-TOarkee,ttltortlve. rootina h«ff i 

; BleMard 

mfxhhot. Afflicted with some un¬ 
known disease, and simposed to have 
been wounded by on emu arrow. The 
riudemest would, in the Middle Ages, 
have been ascritm to elf-shots. {See 
Elf-abbows.) 

Hftw- The first fai^ king. He ruled 
over India and' America. {Middle Age 
Eotmnee.') 

Kl^glii KgrUas. A collection of 
ancient bos-rdiefs and statues made 1 ^ 
Lord Elgin, and senttolKngland in 1812 . 
They ore chiefly fragments of the Far'- 
thenon at Athens, &d were purchased 
by the British Govmiunent for £33,000, 
to be jilaced in the British Museum ( 1816 ). 
(Elgin pronounced * gin,’ as iu begin.) 

Blla. A tmn de pltme adopted by 
Charles Lfmh, {^aga Etta!) 

“ The wloptlon of this signature was ptirelr 
^ar><ientaS|t Lamb's first contribution to tbe 
^endoH Mogaatve was a Oeacriptioo of the old 
HnuQi-Sea Hnose, wbanr hn bad inased a few 
montlis'novitiate a« a clerk, ■« ., and remember, 
ing the naipe of a gar Ugut>bMurted foreigner, 
who nattered tberc at tliiiie,mibstitatM uis 
iia»iefur bis own,***-3V( ‘ “ 


BU'bIIi in the satire of AUalodt and 
AehUphelf by Dryden and Tate, is 
meant far Henry Bennet, Earl of Ar* 
lington. Eliab was one of the ddehi of 
' tlie GaditOs who joined David at Zil^g. 
(I Chron. xii. 9.) 


“ Hard tbeUwk to do KifathTidht; 
Lon|g tbe rojdU tnitwrer (Ubanes ll.) be 

And firm W atCfSe tarna of forbad fimved.'*'' 
Mtalom and 4tltttafiiiSypmS!!m4, 


■U'Bklau Jehoiakim, King of Judah. 
(B.C. 633, 610-398.) 

Bl'Miiro (3 syl.). A legendary king 
of Britain, advanced to &e throne in 
place of his elder brother, Arthgallo, 
supposed by him to be dead. Arthgallo, 
after a loim exile, returned to his 
country, ana Elidure resigned to him 
the throne. Wordsworth has a poem on 
the Bubjoot. 

■UglbSya and DatrlmeatolB. Sons 
which are socially good and bad parties, 
to be introduced to daughters with a 
view of matrimony. 

“ The County i'amiUe* of the ifnUed Kingdom 
is iiitefnl to all whn urv concerned wHli i|ueiitii)ne 
of prel'edonce, and esjMcialljr ueefnl to mntliera 
who desire to dinUnguieb tietween ' eligibtes' ami 
‘ iletrimentala.' ’'—NottM itud QwriM, February 1st, 
Iriiw, p. no. 

Elijah's Msleas. Certain stones on 
Mount Carmel ore so called. (iSSre Stan¬ 
ley, Sinai and Eafeitine.) 

V Similar formations ura those called 
“ The Virain Mary’s Peas ” {q.v.). Com¬ 
pare also the Bible story of Lot’s wife. 

Tlie story is that the owner of the land refused 
tf> snnply the wants of the prophet, and couse- 
nuent ly Itis melons were transformed into stones. 

EUn'lBBta (4 syl.). To turn out of 
doors; to turn out of an equation every- 
tiling not essential to its conditions. 
(Latm, r Urn we, out of doors.) 

Eilat (George). A nom de plume of 
Marian Evans (Mrs. Cross), author of 
Ajdam Bede, etc. (1820-1880). 

Bllott% TaUeara. The 13th Hussars, 
nowthe 13th [King’sj Hussars, previously 
colled the Idth, or kmg’s own royal light 
dragoon guards. In 1739 Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eltott enlisted a large number of 
tailors on strike into a cavs^ regiment 
modelled after the Prussian huamrs. 
This regiment so highly dlstingnished 
themselves, that George III. granted 
them the Imnour of bmng callea ” the 
king’s royal?’ 

Dido, ^een of Carthewe* A 
Phcenician name signifying heroic, brave, 

Nec me Tneminlese pigcldt RltsaiB.'* , 
f : A'xeid, iv. ktS. 

7 Dido was the niebe of the Bible 
Jezebel. Ithobal I., king at TW (1 
Kings xvi 13)pbad for children Belus, 
MargSno^ and Jezebel. Of these Belm 
was the mther of PygmaUon and Dido. 
Hbnce Jezebel was Dido’s aunt, 

Xtts^mb {drjteieneg or pfindmony; 
Greek, eltipau^i Step-sister of Medi'na 
and Periz'sa, but they coidd never agree 
upon any subjeefc. (JS^temert Foma 
(BtemetVQakii!) i ... 
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BUv&'ger (4 ayl.). A cold vonomous 
Rtrcam whicli issuea from Niilheim, aud 
ill Uie nbytu called the Giimunga Gap, 
hardening into luyer upon layer of ice, 
(‘Scandi unci an mythohyy .) 

of Life. A ruby, suppos^ by 
theulchemititH to prolong life inucflnitely. 
The tincture for trauramting nietaln wan 
also called an elixir. (^Ambic, el or al 
ikmi\ the iksir (!” coction).) {Sec All- 
BITA.) 

" He tlinl liiiH eiire Mil* Klmver of tne Him, 

The perfi'i't iiih> Hliieli uerull Klixir. . . . 
Call (■i>iifer lioiiniir, lo\c, ri‘M|«Tt, liHig life, 

U[\ e aafeu, valniir, yea, iiiul vieiury, 

To wliiini he will. In eiKlit'iiiiil-Uventy ilaya 
I’ll iimke ail old inau of fotirHcore a elnid. 

Urn Jontton: The Alchemiet, li. 1. 

Elicabeth had pet nameH for all her 
favourite courtiers; y.c,; 

'riic mother of Sir John Norris slie 
called “ My own Crow.” _ 

Burghley was herp” Spirit.” 

MouuGoy she termedt her “Kitchen- 
maid in Ireland.” 

lEllaabeth lins given more variants 
than any other Christian name; Filizii, 
1.SU, Isabel, Lizzy, Klizalieth, Elisabettu, 
Betty, Bcttina, liess, Bessy, etc. 

Ellsabetb of Hungary {St.). Patron 
Biiiut of queens, being heraolf a queen. 

Sllzabe'than. After the style of 
things in the reigii of Queen EUznlieth. 
Klizabcilinn architecture is a mixture of 
Gothic ami Italian, prevalent in the 
reigns of Kliznbeth and James I. 

■U (Anglo-S axon iln, an ell). It is 
said that tlic English oil was the Icngtli 
of Henry I.’s arm, hut the ordinary 
longtli of a man's ann is about a yard. 

Gire him an inch, and he'll take an ell. 
Give him a little licence, and he will tako 
great liliertics, or make great encroach¬ 
ments. 'Jlio ell was no definite h ugth. 
'I’he English ell wa.s -lii inchdS, the Scotch 
ell only ;t7 iiiclios, while the Flemish cll 
was three -quarters of a yard and a French 
ell a yard and a half. This indefinite 
measure expresses the uncertainty of the 
length to which iiei'sons will go%o whom 
you give the inch of lilM>rty. Some Mill 
go tlic French ell; whi'e others of n.ore 
inodesty of more limited* derires will be 
satisfied uith the shorter mctiaurea 

Ell*wiui4 (77 m’ King's). The grogp 
of stars called “ Orion’s Belt.” 

" Tliv Kiiiir'sKIlwHiid, now foidliilily termed tUe 
' Hell of Oi'iiiii.’ "—Uefftf ; T<U(W, etc, 

Ella, or Alla. King of Northnmher- 
land, who married Constance. {Chnueer: 
Man of Laices Tale.) {See CvvOtASCS.) 


Elliot. In the Blaek Dwarf, by Sir 
Walter Scott, are seven of that name, 
viz. Halbert or Hobbie Elliot, of the 
Heugh-foot (a farmer); Mrs. Elliot, his 
randiiiother; John and Harry, his 
rothers; and Lilias, Jean, and Amot, 
his sisters. 

BUylloiL The souls of the ancient 
Druids, which, being too good for hell, 
and not good enough for licaven, arc 
^wrmitted to wander upon earth till the 
judgment day, when they Mill fie ad¬ 
mitted to a higher state of being. (If 7'/^4 
mythiilagy.) 

Elmo’s Tire (iS7.). Comazants, or elec¬ 
tric lights occasionally seen on the masts 
of ships before and* after a storm; so 
culled by the Spaniards because St. Elmo 
is with them the patron siunt of sailors. 
{See Castob ANDPottux.) 

“ Suddrii, liroHkiiiK on tlirir raiitiirpd hIkIiI. 
Aid'carcd tlir M|ilendour of St BIlnKrx liclii ” 
Hvolr; Orlando f'uriogo, book i\. 

Eloblm. The genus of which ghosts, 
Chemosh, Dagou, Baal, Jaliveh, etc., 
w'ere species. 'Hie ghost or spectre 
which appeared to Barn (1 Sam. xxviii. 
14-20) is tallied Elohim. “ I see Elohiiu 
coming up out of the earth,” said tlie 
witch ; and Saul asked, “ What is HE 
like?” {Huxley : Nineteenth Centura, 
March, 1880.) 

“Tlic Will'd Bldhiin in often nmilicd in (ho Uiblo 
|c> the Kods of tlio (ionllli'!*."- l.t norm lint llniin- 
vtiiiiriij ntstorH, rlmv '■>. 

11 111 theology, Pllohini (the plural of 
Eloah) means the *' Lord of Ilosfsj” or 
Lord of nil power and ml^ht. Jehovah 
signifies rather |he God of mercy and 
forgiv^esa Hence, Elohim is used to 
express the God of creation, but Je¬ 
hovah the God of the covenant of 
mercy, ., 

“Klolijin domiriiafcB Ihe fiiliioss of On me 
\»twvr.’'—Seliuinu» Entucliipeedtu. 

Elobls'tio. and Jtebowiu'tlo Sertp* 
tUTM. The Pentateuch is sdpposed by 
Bishop Golenso and many others to have 
been written at two widely'%ifferefl<k«w 
periods, because God is invariably called 
Elo'him in some paragraphs, while in 
othen He ie no less invariably called 
Jehovah. Th# Elohistic paragraphs, 
being more siinplc, more primitive, more 
narrative, and more pastoral, arc said to 
be the older ; wlule the Jehovistic jiara- 
graphs indicate a knowledge of geo¬ 
graphy and history, seem to exalt the. 
priestly office, and ate altogether of a 
more elaborate character. Those who 
maintain this theory think that some . 
late transcriber has compiled the two 
Scriptures and combined them into one, 
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much the same as if the four Gkwpels 
were collated aud welded togethei^mto 
u single one. To give one or two ex¬ 
amples:— Gen. i. 27» it is eaid, **So 
God {Elcihinil created man in Hie own 
image, (both) mole and female”; 
whereas, in the next chapter (21-24), it 
is said that God {Jehovah) cau^ a deep 
sleep to fall on Adam, and that He then 
took from the sleeping man a rib and 
made it a woman; and therefore (bajw 
the writer) a man shall cleave unto his 
wife, and the two be considei^ one 
flesh. A^n (Gen. vL 19) Elohim tells 
Noah, “Two of evoiy sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark, a mole aud a 
female” ; and (vii. 9) “There went in 
two and two unto N^onli into tlie ark. 
the male and the female, os GoA(Elohi»i) 
commanded Noah.” In Gen. vii. 2 
Jehovah tells Noah ho is to make a 
distinction between oleau and unclean 
beasts, aud that he is to admit the 
former by sevens aud the latter bv twos. 
In tlie first example, the priestly cha¬ 
racter is indicated by the moral, and in 
the latter by tlie distinction made 
between clean and unclean animals. Wo 
puss no opinion on this theory, but state 
it as fairly us we can in a few lines. 

Elol (‘SV.). Patron saint of artists 
and smiths. He wasla famous worker iu 
gold and silver, and was mode Bishop 
of Noyou in the reign of Bag'obert. 
Probably the St. Eloi of Chaucer’s Prior¬ 
ess was St. Louis (St. ’Loy). 

“ Tlier WHS sixol nonne, n prieresms, 

That Ilf liirv siiij'b ns was fnl syniple and enj ; 

Hire gieite^t iiotu wa't hift li>' Scynt l.ny," 
Chaurer : CantfrOury Tula>, I’l'dhiH'l'O. 

T We find rofereneo to “ Seynt Loy ” 
again in verse 7143. 

Sloquoat. The oUt man eloqwnt. 
Isoo'rutes, the Greek orator. When he 
heard that Grecian liberty was extiii- 

S iiished by the battle of Chmrone'a, he 
ied of gnef. 

* « " That diilionesl victory 

At Cbirrtmra, futal to liiiorty, 

^ Killed witli re|iort that old man elorinent ” 
ililUm: Sountit CTo Lady Maryara leg'i. 

The eloqtumt doctor, j^^pter Aure'olus, 
Archbishop of Aix, a schoolman. 

or Canute Ekhie. The 
Black Dwazf, ahae Sir Edward Maifley, 
aluu the Becluse, alias the Wise Wig^it 
of MucklestaneMoor. {Sir Walter Scott: 
The Slack Stcarf.) 
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would be cured if any maiden would 
give her life as % substitute. Elsie 
vowed to do so, and accompanied the 
priiine from Germany to Salerno. Hero 
Elsie surrendered herself to Lucifer, 
but was rescued by the prince, W’ho 
married her. His health was perfectly 
re-established by the jiilgrimage. ( hmg- 
fellow: 2'he Oolden Legend.) 

XlYW, {See tmder Elf.) 

l!lvldBA!i The hall of the goddess 
Hel (^.f.). 

Dwllio. A rich former, in love with 
Ami'ua, the somnambulist. The fact of 
Ami'na being found in the bed of Couut 
Kodolpho tlie day before the wedding, 
iuducos Elvino to reject her band and 
promise marriage to Li/a>; but bo is 
soon undeceived—Ami'na is found to be 
innocent, and Lixa to have been the 
paramour of another; so Ami'ua and 
Elvi'iio are wedded under the happiest 
auspices. {ItelU’m's opera^ Lu Sonnaui'- 
hula.) (SeeJLjZA.) 

mvTra {Donna). A lady deceived 
by Don Giovanni, who (loluded her into 
a liaison with his valet, T.eporellu. 
{MozarVs opera., Ihn Gioranni.) 

fJlnra. A lady w'lio loved Erna'ni, 
the robber-captain, and head of a league 
apiiiLst Don Carlos, afterwards Charles 
\. of Spain. She was lietrothod to Don 
lluy Gomez do Silva, an old ^anUh 
grandee, whom she detested, aud Eniaui 
reaoh'ed to rescue her; but it so hap¬ 
pened that the king himself fell in love 
with her, and tried to win her. When 
Silva learned this, he joined the league; 
but the kwg, overhearing the plot in 
concealment, arrested the conspirators. 
Elvira interceded for them, and the king 
panted them a free pai^on. When 
Emani was on the point of wedding 
Elvira, En^ni, being summoned to 
death by Silva, stabbed himself. ( Vtrdt'H 
opera oj Ernani.) 

XI'tIMi or Blteh. Irritable, peevish, 
(^iteful; full of little mischievous ways, 
like the elves. Our superstitious fore¬ 
fathers mougfat such persons wore actu¬ 
ally “possewed” by elves; and elvish- 
marked is marked by elves or fairies. 

"TUqu clvish-inaTkod, sbortlrs, rixHlng tins." 

ffhakfepeare: Mkhard Itl., f. a 

jpljr'aliuii. Elgsian Fields. The Para¬ 
dise or Happy Land of the Greek poets. 
Elysian (Qio adjective) means h^py, 
deugbtf uL ' < 

"O'er wiitcb were sbadomr CMt Klysian stesnUi," 
Thomson ,: Castle of iudeisueo, 1,44. 

" Would uke ttae Brisoned soul, 

Aud btF it la Elrsianu" 

Mittm s Cemue, sci-s. 
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Bl'cevir. An edition of a classic 
auttinr, published and printed by the 
family of Elzevir, rtnd said to be im- 
inuciilato, Virgil, one of the master- 
pioros, id certainly incorrect in some 
places. (1592-l(}‘i(i.) 

Bm. 'Ilie unit of measure in printing. 
The standai-d is a pica M ; and tne widut 
of a line is measured by the number of 
such M’s that would stand side by side 
in the “stick.” niis dictionary is in 
double column.s; each coliimti equals 11 
pica M’s in width, and ono M is allowed 
for the space between. iSome work is 
mode up to 10^, oto., ems; and for 
the half-cm priiiters employ th^ letter N, 
which is in width half a letter M. As 
no letter is wider than the M, and all 
narrower letters are fractions of it, this 
letter forms a veiy conveuieut standard 
for planting purjioses. 

Embargo. To fay an embargo on Aim 
or it is to iiniKiso certain conditions 
before you give your consent. It is a 
Portuguese and njianiidi word, meaning 
an uruer issued by authority to prevent 
sliijjK leaving port for a fixed pencnl. 

Embarras de RiohOMO. More 
matter than 'can bo used; overcrowded 
w’itli facts or material. A publislier or 
cfUtor who is overwhelmed with MSS., 
or contributions; an author w'ho has 
more iuoideuts or illustrations in support 
of Ills theory than he cun produce, etc., 
have an embarras r/c richem<. 

Sbnber Days are tlie Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of Ember Weeks 

Ember Weeks. A eoiTuption of 
qnat'mr tem'pora, through the Dutch 
(imtemper and Ckuanan quniember. The 
four times are after Quadragesima 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, Holvrood Day 
{l^'ptemhei‘)y and St. Lucia\l)ay {Decern- 
her). Tlie supposition that persons sat 
in embers (or ashes) on those days is 
without foundation. 

Emblem is a picture with a hidden 
meaning; the meaning is “ into ” 
or “inserted in” the visible device. 
Tims, a balance is an emblem of justice, 
u'hite of purity, a oceptri of sovereignty. 
(Greek, en-baVo, which gives tlie Gi’eek 
rmhtima.) {See Apostlkb, Pjltbox 
Saistb) o 

Some of the most common and simple 
emblems of the Christian Church are— 

A chalice. The eucharist. 

The circle inscribed *« m equilateral 
triangle. To dnaote the oo-equality and 
co-eitenity of tire Trinity. ^ 


A Ci'oss. The Christie’s life and con¬ 
flict; the death of Christ for man's re¬ 
demption. 

A crown. The reward of the perse¬ 
verance of the saints. 

A dove. The Holy Ghost. 

A hand from the elotids. To denote 
God the Father. 

A lamb, Jlnh, pelican, etc., etc. The 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A_phcenix, The resurrection. 

Emblmnt of tbe Jowlab Temple. 

{fkc Exod. XXV. 30-32; Rev. i. 12-20.) 

Golden eawllMlltk. TIteCliurolt. Itssevcii 
tbc Bcven Blunts of <to<I. (Kct-. f v. o ) 

Tlio tkiiirbrmd. Tbe twi'lve Irmvos the 

triiicn of IsmoU tleiirescnted in the (inn) el 
tiy the twelve niinatles. 

The iwrrtJM ot Bwcei Pmjer, hit'll iihoh 

to limvcn Its luuense. (Rev, v In. a. 4.) 

The Holy of Uoliee. The imilon of ilie .lew a ns 
(tod's I ei'Ulinr ]ic»)ik> When the veil which 
Heinmtcil It from the ceiiiiile wns “rent in 
twain/’ It Hlgiiincd that thenoeforth Jew »mid 
(ientiles nil fonned ono iieoide of (ioil. 

Em'bryo means that which swells 
inside something (Greek, en-bra'o, which 
gives the Greek embrnon); hence the 
child in the womb; the rudiment in a 
plant before it shows itself in a bud; 
an idea not developed, etc. 

Bm'olyo. Ilie sister-in-law of “ Duke 
Tluiseus, beloved by tlie two kuigltts, 
Pal'amou and Ar'cyte, the former of 
whom had her to wife. It is of this lady 
the poet Ba 3 ' 8 , “Up roos the sun, and 
up roos Emelyo ” (v. 2275). 

“ Tills rasselli year hy yeor, srid day «ud day, 

Till it fcl onuSs In n niornc of May, 

Thitt Kinolte,that fiairet' wiih to srciie . 

Than in tlie itllo im hire stAite's i;r<'iic, 

And firosBobor than the May with Ilourht 
iiewc .... r, 

Kr it was day. as sdie was Wont to do, 

Bchc was arfteii." ■ 

CUmteer: Canterbury Tale* (The Kniehte'e Talr\ 
Bm’erold lole. Ireland. This tei'ra 
was first used ^jy Dr. Drennan (1754- 
1820), in the poem called £rin. Of 
course, it refers to the bright green ver¬ 
dure of island. 

“ An eii'.enild an in tbe ring of*tUe *oa." 

CiMhlduinrAm. 

“ Nor one feeling of venpisancc rresiiiie to dcBle 
Tlie cauBO nr inen of the Kniorald Inlc." 

A’. J. Dretman.: Urtn. 

Em'araldSt According to tradition, 
if a se^nt its eyes upon an emerald 

it becomes bUnO. {Anmcdbm Abdalgtis: 
Treatise m Jeivels.) 

Emw'gMWF. A sudden ctd^ency 
is something wMch starts suddenly into 
view, or wluch rises suddenly out of thq 
current of events. (Latin, c-ytergo, to 
rise out of ‘*the ffatw.*’^ 

Wbnaaes0aieflKa»{An). Oaeengai^ 
for some special service, os in Irish evk- 
timie. 
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Wmente (French). A sdditioua rifling 
or small riot. Litemlly, a moviu^out. 
(Latin, e^mov'eo.) 

Bmile (*2 syl,). The French form of 
Eniil'iufl. The hero of Jetui Jacques 
Houascau'a novel of the same name, uiul 
liis ideal of a perfectly educated yomig 

maM. 

Bmil'lai (in Shakespeare’s Oth$Uo). 
Wife of la^. She is induced by her 
husband to purloin Desdemona’s hand* 
kerchief, which lago conveys to Cassio’s 
chamber, and tells the Jkfoor that Desde- 
ino'ua hiul given it to the lieutenant os a 
love-token. At the death of Desdemoua, 
Fmilia. (who, till then, never suspected 
the real state of the case) reveals the 
fact, and lago kills her. 

luu ? /' I a. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett’s novel. 

Xmllle {_The thrinr), to whomToltnire 
wrote verses, was Madame Ch&te]ot,with 
wliom he lived at Circy for ten years. 

Emmet contracted into Ant: thus, 
A’mV, eut, aut (Anglo-Saxon, aemete). 

“ A liracoli't urntU* of cnitiiots' oj-pm.” 

Uraiitmt ; t'oiirf of I'a.iriet.. 

Smite. Your ernne Christen {lios- 
ifi/rth), i.e. your even or fellow Clu'isiian. 
Shakesiware {Ilnmtet, v. 1) has “ jyour 
even Christian.” (Anglo-Saxon, Jiimic- 
ertsteu, fellow-Christian.) 

Xmol'nmeiit. Literally, that which 
comes out of ftie mill. (Latin, e~molu.) 
It originally meant to^l on wliat was 
ground. (See Gbist.) • 

• ‘1^ 

Xmo'tloB. Literally, the movement 
of the mind brouj^t out by something 
which affects it. The Mea is this: Tlie 
mind, like electricity, is passive till some¬ 
thing occurs to affect it, when it becomes 
roused ; the active state thus produced is 
its emotion, and the result tiiereof is pos- 
or dSeotion. (Latin, e^moteo.) 

Bmpaa'el or Impanel is to write the 
names of a jmy on a panels or piece of 
parchment. (French, pfwneau^ pan 
tie peaii, piece of skin.) 

Empumel, To put the pack-saddle 
on a beast of burden. 

“SnddU* Rn7.imutP,and enuunnet mine ms.’’— 
,J>on QaixoU, ii. 326. 

Bmped'oelM (4 gyl.) of Steilu. A 
disciple of Pythog'oras. Acoordttig to 
Lu'man, he tiupw nimtfelf into the crater 
of Etna, that persons might suppose he 
was returned to the gods; but Etna 
threw out his sandal, and destroyed the 

27 . 


illusion. '{Horace: Are Poetica, 404.) 
{See CixouBuoro&.y 

“ Ho whij, tolip deomed 
A ftod. U‘ni <>d fondly Into Aiinn flanics, 
KiupcdcK'l 8 .i " 

MMon: Paradise Lttst, lU. 471. 

Emperor. Emperor, not J^'or 
but for mp people. The maxim of lla'- 
drian, the'Boman emperor (117-138). 

Emperor of Boliovors. Omar I., 
father-in-hiw of Mahomet, and second 
caliph of the Mussulmans (/i81-644). 

Emperor of tlie Moantatno, ArtW of 
the voods, and lord of the highways ji'mn 
Florence to Naples. A title assumed by 
Peter the Calabrian, a famous baudit- 
chief (1812). 

Empiro City (F/n?). New ‘Fork, the 
great commercial city of the United 
States. • 

Empire of Boaoon; the Empiro of 

Tmt^ etc., t.e. reason or truth os the 
governing principle. Empire is the Latin 
imper’itm, a junsdiotion, and an emperor 
is one who holds command. 

Em'plrioo. Quacks. A school of 
medicine founded by »Serap'ion of Alex¬ 
andria, who ctmtended that it is net 
necessary to obtain a knowledge of the 
nature and fimetions of the body in 
order to treat diseases, but that expe¬ 
rience is the surest and Issst guide. 
They wore opposed to tlie Dogmatics 
(^.-p.). (Greek, pcirao, to try, which 
^ves the Greek empeiria, cxx>orience.) 

" We niiiRt not 

Ha Rtsln niir Jtidmncnt, ur corruia uur bope, 

l'(i proMituiw our rast-curu malady 

To oinplrica.” 

Khaketpeafe: All’s Well That Ends Well, 11.1. 

Employd. (French). One in our em¬ 
ploy : such as clerks, shopmen, servants, 
etc. Empl^^e, a feniale employed by 
a master. Employee, either sex. 

"'In Italy,all railroadcii)|>li)yL*aarcsuliJecIcdto 
riiforoiisexamination.''--i/iii’Icin: Ej/esiahi, v. 04. 

“ All (Itcae employ^CB alionid b« women of cha¬ 
racter.”—Ifiuitailtan'* Magazine (July,IMS, p. 267). 

Empipa- The favourite flageolet- 
player of Charles introducM into 
Scott’s Fcreril of the Peak. 

“Julian could only bow ol>edienr«, and follow 
Kmiauni, who wav tne aamo ticranii that played 
HO rarely on liio tlase<jlet.''~Oliaii. xtx. 

•Empty M Air. (Ang.-Sax., cetntig.) 

” Dead men's cries to fill the empty air.'* 

nkukespeare: S Iteary^l., v. 3, 

Empty Champagne BotlilMC Fel- 
low-commonen at Cambridge used to 
be so called, their acadeui^l (hfess 
being a gaudy purplr and rilver gown, 
resembling the ulvez foil round the neck 
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of a champagne bottle. Very few of 
these wcal&y ma|i^ia|&R took honours. 

Tlie ii<>ltlriiiuu'i> II WUM iiilK. 

Empty Cba&ce. A chance not 
worth calculating on. The ace of dice 
W’us, by the Uroeks and Ilomans, left 
ctupifj, because the number of dice was 
equal to the number of aces thrown. As 
ttce is the lowest chance, the empty 
chance was the least likely to ^in. 

Bmpsrre'All. According to Ptolemy, 
there are tivo heavens, the lust of which 
is pure elemental tiro and the scat of 
deity; this fifth heaven is called the 
emiiyrean (from the Greek en~pnr, in 
tire). (Atr Hkayen.) 

" Now Iiml tlio All) iKl)t.v FntloT ri'ini) hIioio, 

Kroiti I he imi'i! cinii.viiviii wUct-c He sits 

UlSti tlirouod hI>o\o all height, ht'iit driwii Iiik 
eye." MlHun; /'aroaiM Lwt, in. r>o>,'>fi. 

And again, book 833 : 

" The vteiiUIaat euiiiyrCaii Hhook u itlmiu " 

Eb Bvldenee (French). To the 
fore. 

"Ml'. -- has heen niiu'h m fimlrtire of 

lute 111 the liilihy Imr .hn )ii‘ has no Heat, Ins 
fhnni’i' of liemtf in tlie niiiiiHM'y is vor) jaolili- 
iiiatunl."-“A'fiL»j((ijn) piuii{/riiiili, Kchrnar.i, ihi«». 

Sn Gar90ii. As a bachelor. ‘‘I'o 
take me on gar<;on,” without ceremony, 
as a bachelor fares in ordinary life. 

Masse. The.wliole hit just as it 
stands; the whole. 

Bn nUippdrt. In harmony with; in 
(^mjiuthutic hues with. 

Bn Route. On the way; on the roud 
or journey 

Bnal'iO’Sanrlans (G reck, aai-fiziryd^). 
A group of fossil 'dtiurians, including the 
loh'thyosaur, Ple'siosaur, {Snuropter'ygy, 
etc., etc. 

Enool’ados. I'he most powerful of 
the giants tliat conspirtMl ugiiiust Zeus 
(Jupiter). The king of gods and men 
cast him down, and threw Mount Etna 
over him. The poets say that the flames 
of this volcano arise from the bi'catli of 
this giiuit. The battle-field of Siis con¬ 
test was Phlog'ra, in Macedonia. 

“ 8ii fierce Eiiceliuliis in I’lilppmi- st-ood." 

Jloole: JffKMUm JJfUiwed. 

" t tell you, )-onuali»sr»i uol EnnOadoM, 

Wlili All bU threat 111utf baud of Tyithnn's 
liroinl.,. 

Hhullstfixo this prey out nf bis fatlier'H linnds** 
lHnikfupitirc; TiUvi Andronieus, l\. 2. 

Bnoliaatod Castles. De Saint Foix 
says that women and gii'ls were subject 
to violence whenever they passed b}' an 
abbey quite os much ns when they ap- 
proaohed a feudal castle. When these 
wer^ sought for and demanded 


back^the monks would sustain a siege 
rather than relinquish them; and, if 
close pressed, would bring to the walls 
some sacred relic, which so awed tlie 
iissuilants tliat they would desist rathcr 
than incur the risk of violating eucli ko1> 
articles. This, he says, is the origin of en¬ 
chanters, euchautmonts, and euchai^tcd 
castles. {Historical Essays.) 

Edohaater is one who sings incuntn - 
tions. (Latin, in'cmto^ to sing over or 
against some one.) 

Enoominm. Ihe Gi-eek koms is a 
revel in honour of [Bacchus], in whicli 
the procession marches from to 

/ 5fui: i .e. village to village. En-I Oitnon 
is tlio hj^mu sung in those processions 
in honour of Bacchus; hence, praise, 
eulogy. 

Encore (French). Our use of this 
word is unknown to the French, who 
■use the word Ins (twice) if they wdi-h a 
thing to bo repeated. ITio French, how¬ 
ever, say cnm'O uti tasse (another cup), 
encore ttne Jms (still once more). It is 
strange how wo have perverted almost 
every French word that w'e have natu¬ 
ralised. {lice Enolish Feench.) 

Enoratites (4 syL). A sect of the 
second century, w'ho condemned mar¬ 
riage, forbade eating flesh or drinking 
wine, and rejected tul the luxuries and 
comforts of life as “things sinful.'* 
nie sect was founded liy Ta’tifln, a 
heretic of the third century, who com¬ 
piled from foun other books what ho 
culled a/hah'ssflron—on heretical gospel. 
(See Etmbim, bock iv. chap, xxix.) 
(Greek, cycraieSf self-mastery.) 

V This herotifynust not be confounded 
with Tatian the plulosopher, n disciple 
of Justin Martyr, who lived iji the 
second century. ^ 

Enoroaoh means literally to put on 
a hook, or to hook on. Tlioso«rho hook, 
on a little here and a little there. 
(French, c» croc, on a hook.) 

Bad. (Ang.; Sax. cfide, verb endiau.) 

At my wits' end. At a standstill how 
to proo^ farther; at a non-plus. 

Me is no end of a fellou'. A capital 
chap; a most agreeable companion; an 
A1 [Aone] {q.v.). He is an *^all round ” 
uuin, and therefore has no end. 

jfb be [(wr’4 end. The cause or agent 
of [hia] death. 

“ This spoplexle will he his end " 

ISmluuptart: 2 Ilmry lY., ir. 4. 

To beyin at ike u>rof*y end. To attempt 
to do unmethodiofdfy. This 
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is often done in education, where chil¬ 
dren are taught grammar before they arc 
taught words. No one on earth would 
tca^ his child .to talk in such a manner. 
First talk anyhow, and when words are 
familiar, teach the granunai' of sentences. 
The allusion may bo to thread wound 
«n a card or bobbin; if anyone attempts 
to unwind it at the wrong end, he will 
entangle the thread and be uflable to 
unwind it. 

To conte to the end of ow*» tether. To 
do all that one has ability or liberty to 
do. The allusion is to an animal tied 
to a rope; he con graze only so far as 
his tether con be earned out. 

To have it at my buyer's end. To be 
perfectly «M fait; to remember perfectly, 
tind with ease; tanquam uugtm seirc. 
The allusion is to work done with the 
fingers (such os knitting), which needs 
no thought after it has become familiar. 

To hare it m [or at] the tip of my 
iofiytie. {See Tip op my Tonooe.) 

A I'upe's end. A short length of rope 
liound at the end with thread, and used 
for punishing the refractory. 

A shoemaker's end. A length of thread 
|)oiutod with a bristle, and used by sboe- 
mnkors. 

My hitter end. At the close of life. 
“ At the latter end,” towards the close. 

“ At the Inttcr end of s dmnrr.'' 

Shnlenpeare; AW* off., ii. S. 

Oh end. Erect. 

To pat dk end to. To terminate or 
cause to terminate. - 

West end, East cna, etc. Thj) quarter 
or part of a towp east or west of the 
central or middle part. 

l!nd4roiUi. Two morable iron cheeks 
or plates, still used in cooking-stoves to 
enlarge or contract the grate at plea- 
pure. lihe term explains itself, hut must 
not bo mistaken for andirons or ” dogs.” 

Enfpitper, The blank fly-leaves of 
a lHX>k. 

End of tho World {Thef According 
to rablunieol mytholoi^, the world is to 
last six thousand years. The reasons 
assigned are (1) because the nanie Jehova 
contains six letters; (2) because the 
Hebrew letter m occurs six times in the 
book of Genesis; (3) because the palai- 
arch Enoch, who was taken to Wven 
without dyiim, was the sixth generation 
from Adam (^tfa, Enos, Coinan, Mahola- 
leel, Jared,,.Jkiocb): (4) because God 
created the World in six days; (S) because 
rix contains three bmaiie8‘—Che first 20(X> 
years were for the law of nalaxe, the 


next 2000 ywirs the written law, and the 
last 2000 the law of grace. 

Oevpn wnnid Hult ibinfaituy quite iwwtdl; iliuro 
areiipvvnda)* iua 

Iplti'ro ; mid Enoi'h was tlir m'VpiiUi freiioratloii nf 
tlip ra<-p of iriHii; and the flrat iwu liinni’ieM itcre 
not pqual iwnods. 

To burn the eandle at both aids. To bo 
like a man on double business bound, 
who both neglects. Of course, no candio 
could bum at both ends, unless held hori¬ 
zontally, as the'lower end would be ex¬ 
tinguished by tho melted wax or tallow. 

To make two or both ends inert. To 
moke one’s income cover expenses; to 
keep out of debt. Tho allusion is to a 
belt somewhat too tight, llie French 
say jotndre fes dtnx bouts. . 

Bndemle. Pertaining to a locality. 
An endemic disease is one common to a 
Iiarticular district, from which it shows 
no tendency to spread. Thus intermit¬ 
tent fevers ore endemic in marshy places. 

Endorse. I endorse that statment. 
I accept it; I fully accord with it. Tho 
allusion is to tho coniinorcial practice of 
writing your name on tho back of a bill 
of exchange or promissory noto if you 
choose to make youi-self rosponsiblo for 
it. (Latin, in-’dorsmn, on the back.) 

Eadymlon, in Greek mythology, 
is the setting sun with which the moon is 
in lovo. EudjTn'ion was condenmcfl to 
endless sleep and everlasting youth, and 
Sele'ne kisses him every night on tho 
Lutmiou hills. 

“ The nioon aleupfi with ICiidymion, 

Auil would not lr<‘ awaked.” 

SISuhi'^ltMie: Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

Enemy. How goes the enemy ? or 
IVhat says the enemy? Wliat o’cloi-k 
is it P Time is tho enemy of man, espo- 
cially of those wlio are behind time. 

Enftmf Terrible {An) [lit,, a temble 
child]. A moral or social nuisance. 

Enileld Rifle. 6o called from the 
factory at Enfield where it is mailc. 

Enfllade (French) means literally to 
spin out;-to put thread in [a necale], 
OB enfler mie aiguille; to string beads 
by putting them on a thread, os en^ftler 
des perlcs. Soldiers beit^ compared to 
thrmd. we get the following metaphors: 
*to go through a place as thread iltrough 
a needle—m string artillery by placing 
it in a line and direeting it agmnst an 
enemy; hence, to scour or rake with 
^ot. 

togwid. Verstegan quaintly rays 
fltat ^bert was “cniefly moved” to 
call his kingdom Eng^^d^** hi respect of 
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Po]>« Gregory’s changing the name of 
f.mjdmfi into Angrlfif%r.''* And this 
“ rimy have moved our killg.^ upon their 
hcHt gold coins to set the image of an 
imgel. ” r /irsfi I tttivn of Dmii/t d Intel ft - 
(/free in Antiquitiex cune(‘rinn(j . . . (he 
lUnjUsh I^tttuni, p, 147.) 

V The Angles mignitcd from the east 
of the Ella) to Schleswig (between the 
Jntea nnd the. Saxons). They passed over 
ill great numbers to Britain duiiug the 
/ith century, and in time e.stablislied the 
kingdoms of the hejitiirchy. 

England Expects tbat Eve^Man 
'Will do tals D'Uty. The parole signalled 
by Horatio Nelson to his fleet bi'forn the 
battle of Trafalgar, 

England’s Darling, llerew'ard the 
Wake, in the time of William the ('on- 
qneror. 'I'ho '‘rnnip..of l{.efnge”was 
establi.shed in the Isle of Ely, and the 
Earl of Morcur ioined it in lOtl. Jt was 
bloekiided for fliri'O months hy William, 
ntul Heroward (.'1 syl.) with some of his 
followiU's es(‘a]>ed. 

Englontyne (o s\ ].). Tlio Nonne or 
I'riori’-s of t'haiieer’a ]»ilgrims. An ad- 
mirahlo oharaeter sketch. {Vonlerhnrt/ 
Ttdrt.; /’Vft/is/ac, llS-llM.) (.S<r Ei.or.) 

English French. A kind of ])er> 
vea^ity seems to pervade many of the 
W'ords wliieli we liaw borrowed from the 
French. Tims cinate (French n/vr/)v); 
Vicar (French eitn'). 

Encore (French /asb 
Epergiic (Frenrh oi/rfont)\ Surtout 
(French /inrdnisii.\). 

Screw (French rt.<), whereas the French 
(’eroii we call n iiut; and our vice is ('((tit 
in French. ^ _ 

Some still say a I’mitranco (French a 
onfrnner). 

We say double entendre, tic French 
ff di II.V enfdites. 

V The reader Avill easily call to mind 
other exttinplea, 

Ihiglishman. The national uick- 
n fee of an Englishman ia “agjidiu 
Rutl.'’ The nation, taken in the aggre¬ 
gate, is nieknaraed “John Bull.’’ The 
French nickname for an Englishman is 
“Godam'.’’ Birnt.) 

Englis hm a n ’s Castle. His housi^ 
IS so called, boc.-iiise so long as a man 
shuts himself up in his own bouse, no 
iMiiliff can breaic through the door to 
arrest him or seize his goods. It is not 
BO in Scotland. 

S^nid. The daughter and only child 
of Yn'iol, an(l wife of i^ince Geraint', 


one of the Knights of the Eound Table, 
laidios Allied her “Enid the Fair,’’ but 
the jicople named her “ Enid the Good.” 
{IdijUn of the King ; Germnt nnd I'lud.) 

Enlightened Doctor {Thf). liuy- 
moiid Lully, of Balmn, one of the most 
distinguished men of the thirteenth eeii- 
tmy. (I234-]«l/).) 

E nnl sklilens. Tlio Gth Xlragoous ; 
iustitutcKl 1(589, on account of their 
bravo defence of the town of Eunis- 
killuTi, in favour of William III. 

V This cavalry regiment must not bo 
confounded with the Iimiskillings or 
GId 27th Foot, now called the “ Ist 
battalion of the Boyal Iiiiiiskiiliug Fusi¬ 
liers,’’ ■which is a foot regiment. 

En'nlus. The Chaucer or fatlicr of 
Boiiiau poets, (n.c. 239-1(59.) 

77ic j.nr/litih I.'nnins, Layamon, w’ho 
wrote a translation in Saxon of Wucc’s 
ISntfe, 

The French linnins, Guillaume di 
Lorris (1235-0-')), author of the Uonutnee 
(f the «<)»/’, called the ll'iud of France. 
Soinolimcs Johan de Mcuiig (12(50-1 o'jO'l, 
who wrote the contiuimtion of the .same 
romance, is so call(‘il. 

The S/mmdt L/ininx. Juan de ISIcna, 
born at Cor'dova. (1412-5(5.) 

Enough. (Anglo-Saxon, f/enoh or 
penog.) Kiiougb ! Stop now', you liuvo 
said all that is uctHlfiil. 

Fnongh tn a/t t/owi uk a feast. • 

I.((tin: “ lllud satins es^ quod .satis 
est.” o 

Feenclr: “On est ussez riche, quand 
on a le ncccssaire.’’ • 

V At one time Enow was used for 
numbers reckoned Jiy tale, as: ^^ere are 
chairs eiiow, nails enow, men wiow, etc.; 
hut now timtgh does duty for both 
word.s, and enote is arcliaic. 

Snaoon'ee (2 syl.). To hide ; to put 
under cover. Literally, to covef^-itii a 
sconce, or fort. (German, schanze, a fort; 
Danisli, ic/mns ; Swredish, ; Latin, 
ahscondo, to liido.) 

# 

BnsemUe. The tout ensemble. The 
general effect^ the effect when tlie 
whole is regarded. (French.) 

Eiudgn* (French, enteigner.) 

Of anetettt Athens. An owl. 

America. The Stars and Stripes. 

The Fntish Karg, ITie Union Jack 
(y.c.). The white ensign (Itoyal Navj') 
IS the banner of St. George 'with the Jack 
cantoned in the first quarter. The red 
ensign is that of the merchant service. 
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The blue ensign is that of the navy 
i-eHcrve. • 

Chhm. A dragon. 

AnriciU Corntlh. A flying horse— i.r, 
Pog'asos. 

Auruiit Jhues. A raven. 

Ancient t'l/iipt. A bull, a crocodile, a 
vulture. 

• Kiifilnnd (in the Tudor ora). St. 
George's cross. , 

Anctent Fynnee. The cape of St. 
Martin; then Uie oriflauiine. 

The Fran As (Ripua’nan). A sword 
with the point upwards. 

The Franks (Salian). A bull's head. 

The Gauls. A wolf, bear, bull, cock. 

The anetent Laeedemomans, The Greek 
capitfd letter L {lambda A). 

The ancient Mcssduiam. Tl»e Greek 
letter mu (vi). 

Theuneient Fcrslans. A golden eagle 
u itlT outstretched wings on a white flelil; 
a dove ; the sun. 

'The Paisdad'ian dynasty of Persia. A 
bliiekKinith’s apron. {See STANDAnn.) 

'The ancient Jloinans, An englo for the 
legion ; a wolf, a horse, a boar, cte. 

lloni'idits. A handful of hay or fern 
(tnauip'ulu.s). 

'The ancient Sa.rons. A trotting horse. 

'The ancient 'Thebans. A sphinx. 

'The 'Turks. Horses’ tails, 

'The anennt If'ehh. A dragon. 

Ensilage. A method of preserving 
green fialdor by storing it in muss under 
ppessui’e in deep trenches cut in a dry sod. 

Entail'. An entail is nu estate cut 
from the powt'r of #1C8tator. •The tes- 
tritor <‘fiimot l>cqueath it; it iflust go to 
the legal heirs, preach, eu-tadler.) 

Bnl^ugle. The Anglo-Saxon •' tan 
moahs adwig, and^wigs smeared with 
birdlime were used for catching sntall 
birds, who ,were “cn-ta«gl<m,” or 
twiggcll. 

Enl^le'oliy. The kingdom of Queen 
Quiuteasence in the famous satirical 
romance of Babelaie called the History 
of Garyan'tua and Pantayruct. Pant/r- 
l^uel and his coinpwions went thither 
in search of the Holy Bottle. It may 
be called the city of speiii^lative acience. 

V The word is n^ to express the 
realisation of a beau ideal. Lovers have 
preconceived notions of human perfec¬ 
tions. and imagine that they see the 
realities in the perpu beloved, who is 
the entelechy of their beau ideal. 

“Olnmiere! enrichic 
C'KU 4 ihi dlvtn, i|ai ni’»rd ai vivmeat, 

Tour nitrVloniicr M )e tnoremem, 

utes-vous iHN aem enielevtiie.’' 

Itousard; setia^t (is (U'.!4-8;}}. 
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Enter a House right Foot 

meet {Vetronins). It avuh thought 
unlucky to outer a house or to leiive 
one’s chamber left foot'foremost. Au¬ 
gustus W'iis veiy superstitious on ibis 
|ioint. Pythagoras taught that it is 
necessary to }uit the shoo on the right 
foot first. “When strotebing forth 
your feet to have your sandals put on, 
tirst. extend your right foot” {Irotn'p- 
ties of diiinlilielnis, syiulx}) xii.). 1am- 
blichiis tells us this symbolised that 
man's first duty is reverence to tlio gods. 

Entering Short. When bills are 
]mid into u bunker’s hniids to ru^eive tlio 
amount when due, it is called ” ontoriug 
tliem short.” In this case, if tho biuikor 
fulls, the ussiguccH must givo them up. 
Bills in the hands of factors may bo so 
entered. 

Enthu'sliuit is one w'bo believes that 
lie himself is in God, or that God ts in 
him (Greek, en thoos). Our W'ord in¬ 
spired is very similar, being the Latin 
! in sum III (in tho siurit). 

Entire. Ale, in contradistinction to 
“eoojHT,” w'bioh is half ale and half 
porter. As Calvert's enUre, etc. 

Entre None (French). Between you 
and nin ; in eonfideuce. 

N.B.“-t)neof the most emnmon vul- 
gaiisiiis of tho better class is ‘‘Betweon 
yon and I.” 

Entree (7b hare the). To be eligild-i 
fur invitations to State balls and concerts. 

Entremete [arn-tre-inay\. Sweet 
foods or ki(;k.sna,w8 served at table 
between •the tiiaiii dishes, courses, or 
removes; literally, eniri-nieis (French), 
things put betwei'u. We now use two 
words, entrees and mtremets, flio former 
being subordinate unii^l foods banded 
round between the main dishes, and the 
latter being sweet made dishes. 

EoHan. An Eohan harp. A box 
fitted with strings, like a fiodle. The 
striu&B, however, are not sounded by a 
bowj but by a current of air or wind 
passing over thorn. 

Awnkd, Sollan hare, awake, 

And give to fnptiire all tby irsiTiblinK strlnijA,*' 
(iray: ProgriM of Poetry, linoa i, s. 

Bolna. God of the winds. {Jtoman 
tnytholoyy.) 

Bpaot. The excess of ,tlm solar over 
the lunar year, tho former dbusistitig of 
Sis') days, and the latter of S54, or eleven 
days fewer. Tlie epact of any year is 
the nnmlier of days from tlie last new 
moon tl^e pld year to t^ Ist of the 
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Episemon 


following Jamiftry. ((Jrerk, cpuetoK, 
feiniuiiu^ epacte, uUBcitit|ou8,) 

Kper'gne (2 8yl,). A lurgp oma- 
inontul Htaad plaocd iu the iiiuUllo of a 
(luiiiig-tublo. It is generally uiiil to be 
a I'Yench w<jrd. but tuo r'rencli call such 
an oniunn'utal Htaiid a surlout, strangely 
adopted by us to signify a frock-coat, 
which tho French cjiTl a The 

nearest French word is epnrr/m\ saving, 
as oftmse d'eparijf/ifi, a savings bank; verb 
tpftrfftin', to 8|>uro or save. (6V;<“ E>'0- 
nisH Fbencu.) 

Epbe'bl. Youths between tho ago 
of uigltteuii and twenty were so called at 
Athens. (Greek, an t red ut puberty.) 

Spbe'Slan. A jovial c-oinpauion; a 
thief; a roysterer. A pun on the verb 
to phoeso—A-phecze-ian. IMicezo is to 
llattfir. 

" K IS tliiiic liDKl, lliiiicf:|i)ii->i;in. I'lills." 

. Aim 1/ a in h oJ I) iinimii, iv, 

Epbeslan Letters. Magic charae- 
loi'H. Tho liphosians were greatly ad¬ 
dicted to magic. Magic; characters were 
marked on the crown, cine.ture, and feet 
of Diana ; and, at tho jire.-iehm^of Paul, 
many wliicli used curious finagieul] 
books burnt thc'iti. (Acts xix. lU.) 

77/e Kphestau pact. Ilippo'nax, boni 
lit Epbesus in the sixth century B.c, 

Epb'lal'tes (4 syl.). A giant who 
was dem-ived of his left eye iiy vVpoIlo, 
and of his right eye by Hercules. 

Epblaltes (4 syl.). I'he nightmare. 
(Greek, ephutHci^ an incubus; irom ept- 
h illotutit, tA) leap upon.) 

‘ FCM'IIhIi 8.Mlll>l(>IIIS)|.|l,lVltll Wllll ll til ISO111) 

. I'liiiiwilcil ii} till’iiiirhi-liiiix. whiiiii ili lc.iriii*i| 

■ all EiibitiM?’, 'iro iiat. imi \m' 1I »■ <iuuuiiL‘it.'— 
Hir ir. .s'('ii/(; 'Itn Aiitnimny, cliitp. 

Epb'ori or IJpfiot\H. S])artan inagis- 
tniles, live in number, uuiiualty elected 
fi-om the ruling caste. Tlieytpxcreisod 
control even over tho kings aim senate. 

Epic. 'Father of epic poetrtj, Homer 
(about Out) U.C.), author of the Ihnd aud 
Odysset/. 

1/islelinitrd eiiie* lire tlu'7Na<I Otiyxsfii.^neid, 

Piti (<di.>il Liigt. 

The great Puritan ej/te. Milton's 
Pnradiee Lost. * 

“ Kii«"»kluir of M. D.tro’s roi'foriiiaiircM nn r,a 
illiistraioi' uf the sieai I'uritnii eati'" — r/<£ 

iTl/IKUI. 

EpTourc (3 syl.). A sensualist; one 
addicted to good eating and drinking. 
So called from Epicu'ros {q.v.). 

Sir Fmtw'e. A workUy sensualist in 
The Alfhemiet, by Ben Joubou. His 
surname id ''Mammon." 


Eplonre'an. Carnal; sensual; per- 
tainingctn good eating and drinking. 
(iSVr Erica? aos.) 

T. Moore has a prose romance entitled 
The J'lpieureau. 

'• Kl)icnp<*!in fonliS 

HhAi'in'ti wiili c]o}li>R8 imiii« I j, »pvi>riii " 
Slmkenpeure : AuUmn und C'li-npulm, ii. I. 

Eplcu'roo. (Latin form, Fpicunin.) 
Tho Gri'ek pliilostipher who founded thtl 
Epit ur^'an school. His axiom was that 
‘‘iiappiacssor enjoyment is tho euiiiuntitt 
hotium of life." Iiis disciples coinijited 
his doctrine into *' Good living is tho 
object we should all seek," or, aeconling 
to the driukitig song, ‘ ‘ Who leads a good 
life is sure to live well." 

‘ niiMt lie tl e liny I Veiiiit'il llie wriiuitrliii/.' i ivw, 

ranii I’j riUij'H U/ v i maite iiiiil Kiuclm'um' m>.' 

JleiUtit; iltiit'tiil. 

The Epieurttn of China. Tao-tee, w'ho 
eommeiieed the search for tho " elixir of 
life.” Several of the Chinese emperors 
lost their lives by drinking lus “potion 
of immortality ” (n.c. 540). 

Epl«4emlo is from the two Greek 
words epi-de'mos (upon the people), a 
disease that attacks a number of people 
at once, either from bad air, bad drain¬ 
age, or other similar cause. 

Epigram. A short pointed or auii- 
thotical i>oem; or .nny short composition 
haiipily or autithetieiilly expressed. 

Ep’Uepsy was called by tho Homans 
tho Ciniiiiiat or VvngrcM steknese (mor- 
bius eoinitia'lis), because the polling 17)r 
the comitia oeuturin'ta was nail and void 
if any voter was fteued with epilepsy 
while tho^yotes were being taken. 

Epimen'ldea (5 nylsy, A philosopher 
of Crete, who fell asleei> in a cave when 
a Imv, and did not again for lift}’- 
seveu years, when he found himself 
endowed with miraculous wisdom. 
{PUny : Natural JItstorg.) ({jjee Kip 
Van Winkue.) 

“ liiico Epinietiidra, I baio lieen sleei^K In a 
mio i iiiiil, wakiiin.seetb/iBfiwhmii 1 lefiiuiildreu 
are licanitnl weu."—ItulK«r Lytton [Lord Lyftoni. 

Bplpb'any. Tlie time of appearance, 
meaning the period W'hen the star ap¬ 
peared to the wise ifien of the East. The 
(ith January is ttjbs Feast of the Epiphany. 

V The word is not special to Chris¬ 
tianity. One of the names of Zeus was 
Epinhanes (rim manifest one), and fes¬ 
tivals in his honour were called "Epiph- 
antes.” (Greek^ epi-phaim, to shine 
upon, to bo manifest [m crcaiton].) 

Eplm'moa, iu Gredc uumorals, is a 
sign standing for . a uummwl. Thus, 
cmiri)jaoe fSav, generally called Fan, 
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F.piseuion^ stands for 6, and iofn-ephnnon 
for 16. There are two other synAols— 
viz. knppa for 60, and sampi [san-pi] 
for 900. Tlte reason is this: l^o 
{Jroek letters wore used for uunierala, 
ami were ranged in threxj cojumns of 
nine figures each : but 2-1 letters will not 
divide by 9, so the 3 symliols, episwnion, 
kr*ppa, and sampi were added to make 
up 3 X 9. Col. 1, from 1 to 20; col. 2, 
from 20 to 100 ; col. 3, from 100 to*l,000. 

Kail iind Pail aro ideuliral. the II or F honiK tlio 
ilijaitiiiia, Tims oTi'df iwiihm was iiruminitt'eil 
i-alloit it) Latiu Tfii tun, anil tiiuir (au e^'g) 
w.is iiroiioiiiiceil Ofou, In l^atiu Oi'um. 

A dash undn' a letter rouUiplied it a 
hnndmlfold. Thus, a = If but^ = KMIO. 
I'or intonuediato figures between full 
tens a mark was made aburr Uie unit. 
Thus t i^iuta) — 10; but 10 + 1 = 11, 
10 + 2 ^ 12; ty = 10 + 3 = 13, and 
S') ou. 

Ep'lsode (3 syl.) is the Greek rpt- 
eth-oilox (coming m besides—i.r. adven¬ 
titious), meaning an adventitious tale 
introduced into the main story. 

Ill rnuBie, an intermediate passa^je in 
a fugue, whereby tlio subject is for a 
time su.spended. 

" III orilmary fugiiea ... It i.s iiAiial tn allow a 
(i-riiiin iiiiiiiiii-i' «r Inii's to ltlU*t-^ene from time lo 
time, afiov winch the subject Is rosiimcil. Tho 
iiitci'vcniniT burs . . . arentlluilKpiaoilett,'’-O imv- 
li j/; ('iiiciilt'i piidiit, x\ii. lay, 

Epls'tle is something sent to another. 
A letter sent by mosscuger or post. 
(Grjfck, rpi-stefio.) 

Epi- 200 t‘lft is ein-zoon (ujHm the herds 
find thicks). Zoology^ used to signify 
a treat use ou animals, nnt we gf neriUly 
except man ; so e|{hrZOotic is used, demo» 
(man) not being included. 

E'pooh mcana tha4 which bounds in 
or holds in hand. Tho starting-point of 
a sequence of events harnessed together 
like a t(|pm of horses; also the whole 
jioriod of time from one epoch to 
auothci^ Our preseut epoch is the Birth' 
of Christ: prerious to this epoch it was 
tho Creation of the Wurlo. In this 
latter sense the word is synouymoas 
with era. (Greek, epi^ho.) 

“ The incarnation of (’iiristis thegteatsst moral 
ciMtch in the anivcriw of Ooil."—ffteiwiwf Parabbx 
i“The lioBt Bheeiii" p. VHi. 

BpoAe (2 syL). In tiie Greek epode 
the chorus returned to tlieir plooes and 
remained stationazy. It folmwed the 
strophe (2 syL), 

Father of ehmU ^pode. Sterichoroeof 
Sicily (b.c.^2-552). 

Bp'aon !Eor«e races hcM in 

May, and lasting four doiyi. They are 


held on Epsom Downs, and wore insti¬ 
tuted by Charles, I. The second day 
(Wednesday) is the great Derby day, so 
called from Lord Derby, who instituted 
the stakes in 1780. The fourth day 
(Friday) Is called tho Oaks, so caliod 
from “Lambert’s Oaks.” The “Oaks 
Estate” passed into tho Derby family, 
and the twelfth Earl of Derby estab¬ 
lished the stakes. 

V Th(\ Derby, tho Oaks, and the St. 
Logor (held at Dnuciiktei^ are called tho 
lliroe Classic Baccs. N.B.~Thor© lu-e 
other races held at Epsom besides tho 
m'eat four-thiy races mentioned aliovo ~ 
for instance, the City Suburban and 
tlie Great Metropolitan (both handicap 
races). 

Epsom Salts. A salt formerly ob¬ 
tained by boiling down tho mineral water 
in the vicinity of I^isom, but uowohemi- 
ailly preiatrod. It is the sulphate of 
magnesin. 

Equal - to, in mathematics. The 
spnbol ( = ), two little iwirallol lines, woe 
invonteu by Ilobeit Iteoorde, who died 
l-m 

“ Art he rt.ilil,iKitliliig Irt more (■•intil than imrallei 
liiicV 

Equation of Time. The dificrenoc; 
between mean and apparent time— i.e. 
tho ditVerence between tlie time as shown 
by a good clock and that indicated by 
u sundial. I'hc greatest difference is in 
November, nt the licgiuning of which 
mouth the sun is Boir*'what more than 
sixteen minutes too slow. There are 
days in December, Ajiril, June, and 
September when the sun and the clocks 
agree. • 

Bqnes Aura'tua A knight bachelor, 
colled aura'tm because he was allowed, 
to gild his armour~a privilege confined 
to knights^ 

Eq’ulpagu (.3 syl.). Tea equipage, 
A complete tea-service. To equip meam^ 
to arm or f uniisk, and equipage is 
furniture of a military man or liody ol 
troops^ Hence camp equipage (nil thlufp 
necessary for an encampment) ; JfoW 
equipage (all tilings necessary for tho 
field of battle); a prince’s equipags, and 
so on. 

^ Equity, ifke AsiBJsa.) 

Era. A series of years begmjdng 
from some epoch or staniug-poin^ as: 

4 

The Kn of thedre«k Olviniiiiids rrs 

„ tlie Kottndstfon of Boroc 759 

„ KsfsHtaaMT.. .. i. rr 

M Alexander tho ttrost .. 

" . 

(!> 9ni re •* a« •« 4S 
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Ermine Street 


^ The Mvndane Eea, or the number 
of years between the Creation and the 
Nativity; 

AcutU'dinnf to t)ip inodorn Grerk Cak'iulnr 7,•‘Ml 


.l()8P|lllllH.7,‘.’8*J 

Hcaliwer . 5 

ilic niii'ipiir (tivi'k Cliiircli 
I'rofruwir Haku . 

I/iii I: fUi Vi>nH<‘i' lf*H Jlfii UK 4,<itiK 

Ar<'lihiMi<»|i I'xeilipr ■■ •• 4,i«M 

fllhllfl .-I,**!!) 

.. •• a, 71)0 


II OTHiili Eras: 

rill- Era Ilf Alintliani «i!in» from Out. I, ii.i aiUl, 

„ ArMiiiii HtiirtH friiiii Jnn. 1, ii.c Si) 

AloxtindPr, or of the La^Ma-, Hiarts 
from Nov. 12, ii.r .124, 

„ Amcrimu luariN-iidcticr, July 4, a.Ii. 
I77fl. 

„ AUKiiHtim, It c 27. 

„ Dioulc’r.iaii, Auk ai, a.d, l’si. 

„ Tyri’, Oct ID, u.«^. iiw. 

„ tho (‘Imii'RP, n.i'2mi7. 

„ tlip ErLMicU Uf))iil)llr, Noiil. 23, a d. 

17IK!. 

„ tlio Hou'ira, July in, a d. n33. 

(Tlic Itifclit olfMaUiMiirt from Mecca.) 
„ tlip Maccnlioex, li.o liHi, 

„ ilio Marly ra, Koli. sa, a.ii. .11.'). 

II The Ohriatiuii Era begins from tlio 
birtli of Clirist. 

Erao’liUB, the emperor, condemned a 
knight to death because the compain'tm 
who went out witli liiin returned not. 
“Thou liust slain tliy fellow,” said the 
emperor, “and must die. Go,” con¬ 
tinued ho, to another knight. “ and lead 
liim to death.” On their way they met 
the knight nunposed to bo detul, and 
returned to Erai-lius, W'ho, instead of 
revoking his sentence, ordered all three 
to be put to death—the first l»eenuse he 
had (uready euudeiuued him to death; 
the second heenuse ho had disidievcd hia 
orders; and the thin! because he avus 
the rcfil cause of the death of the other 
two. Chaucer tells this iinecdote in his 
Sompnourcit Tnh. It is told of Cornelius 
Pifio by Sene'ea in bus lie Ira, lih. i. 16 ; 
but in the Genta Jtomano’runi it is ascribed 
to Erunlius. • 

Brastlaiuu The followers of Thomas 
Lieber, Latinised into Erostus, a Ger¬ 
man “heretic” of the sixtecutlt cen- 
tuiy. (1624-1583.) • 

Bras'tiWBlam* State supremacy or 
interference in eoclesiastioul affairs. 
Tims the Church of England is some¬ 
times called “Erastian,” because the 
1 wo Houses of Parliament can intorfevo 
in its ritual and temporalities, and the 
sovereign, as the “ head ” of it, appoints 
lushops and other dignitaries thereof. 

S'rttbua. Darkness. The gloomy 
cavern underground through which the 
Shades had to walk in their passage to 


Hades. “ A valley of the shadow of 
deatH.” 

“ Not Brotius itiwll were ilim enouglj 
To bide tbec frinu yinuention " 

tihukuifpeare: Julius Cwsur, li 1. 

Eret'rlan. The Juretrian bull. Mcne- 
do'mos of Erct'ria, in Euboea; a Greek 
philosopher of the fourth century «.{\, 
and founder of the Eretrian sclv^iol, 
wdiich was a branch of the Socrut'ie. 
Ho Afras called a “bull” from the bull- 
liko gravity of his face. 

Bri'gona. John Scotiis, called “ Seo- 
tus tho Wise,” who died 886. Ho must 
not be coufouiideil Ai'ith Duns Scott us 
tho schoolmuii, who lived some four 
centuries after him (1265-1308). 

Krill. Irelaud (?.r.). 

Erln'nyB or Erin'i/s. The goddess of 
vengeance, one of the Furies. {Grech 
nn/Guilogp.) 

Kriph'lla. The perennificatiun of 
nvurice, who guards the path that loads 
to pleasure, in Orlando Furioso, vi. 61. 

Erlx, son of Goliah {ntc) and grand¬ 
son of Atlas. He invented legerdcinaiu. 

( haehat: (Kueres de Mabetnis ; 1711.) 

Erl-klng. King of the elves, who 
prepares mischief for children, and even 
doeeives men with his sediietinus. He i.i 
said to liauut the Black Forest. 

Kr'melino {Daim). ReynaiAl's yvife, 
in the tale of Jiepnard thcmt'or. 

Krmle’iios (tb oyi<)* ^ renegade 
Christian, whose name aa’iis Clement. 
He was entrusted Avitli tho command of 
the cahjih’s “ regal host,” and was slain 
by (iodfrey. {J'asso: Jerusalem J)(- 
Urered.) 

Er'miiie or Kermiiie. Littre de¬ 
rives the W'ord from Armenia, and says 
it is the. “Pontic rat” mentioned by 
Pliny; if so, the better spolliag would 
be “ Armine.” Prof. Skeat derives the 
word from the French hermine, through 
harmo, the ermine, stoat, or woazel. Ilie 
ermine is techniially called the Mustela 
erminea. 

Br'inlae Street. One of the four 
great pubUc made in England by 
the Romans. The other three are Wat- 
ling Street, Ikemld Street, and the Fosse. • 
Gormon'icus derives Ermiu from Hermes, 
ythence Inninsitil (a column of Mercury), 
because Mercury presided oA'er public 
roads. This is not correct; Irminsiil, or 
rather Ermensul, is the SeaiKlinavian 
O^n, not a “ Oolgmp of Mf'i’ourv' .at 
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all: and Erming Street really means 
Odin’s Street. * 

“ Kair wcy«i mnnj' on Uier iKsn In KnKlond, 

Hill four nioBt nf all li«n suiKleretoiiil , . . 

Kniiii tlu‘ soiiili into the north tak.it lirminj- 
xtrele; 

Vraiu the eaat into theW(wt gopth IkmMd-^reie; 

Fraiti Houth-08t teastj to Norlh-weat tthat u 
Hiiin del greie) 

Knini Dorer tDovorJ into (.'hcBtro go’th Watlliig- 

• Htrftf,; 

The forih is modt of all that tilln from Tote* 
iieyH— « 

Frani the one end of Cornwall aiiou to Cateimya 
[CatthncBB]— 

Kmiii the Hoiitfi toNorth-ivit intoEnglondesend 

Fusite men callith think vuik.” 

Biibtrt of (Jlonce»tei\ 

Ermln'la. The heroine of Jfrtmlrm 
Ihhrrrfil. When her father, the King 
nf Antioch, was slain at tlic siege of 
Aiitiofh, and Ermiuia fell eaptiro into 
the crusader’s hands, Tiiucred gave her 
her liberty, and restored to her all her 
fatlier’s treasures. This gciiuruus coii- 
tliict quite captivated her heart, and she 
fell in love with the Christiau prince. 
Aradiiic, King of Jerusalem, took charge 
of Iier. When the Chiistian army laj- 
sieged Jerusalem, she dressed herself in 
Cloriiida’s armour to go tf> Tancml, hut, 
being di.scovered, tied, and lived awhiln 
with some shepherds on the banks of the 
Jordan. Meeting tvith Vafri'no, sent ns 
a secret spy hy the crusaders, she re¬ 
vealed to him tho design against the life 
of Godfrey, and, returning with liim 
to the (Uiristiau canij), found Tancred 
wounded. She cured his -wounds, so 
tlmt^he was able to take imrt in the hist 
gren't diiy of 41>o siege. We are not told 
tho ultimate fate of this fair Syrian. 

Kma'nL Tlie ban^it-ci^tau^ Duke 
of Segor'bia and Ci^rdo'nn, Lord of Ar’a- 
gon, niid Count of Eniani, in h>ve with 


also loves her, and tries to win Ttier. 
Silv,*!, fiiidiu|f that the king has been 
tamjiering with liis betrothed, joins the 
league ol>Emani against the king. Tlie 
king in concealmeut overhears the plot¬ 
ters, and, at a given signal, the^ are 
arrested by his guards, but, at the inter¬ 
cession of' Elvira, are fordonod and set 
free. Ema’ni is on the i>outt of marry¬ 
ing Elvira, when a horn is heard. This 
horn Emani had given to Silva when he 
joined the league, saying, “ Sound but 
, this horn, and at that moment Emani 
vrill cease to live.” Silva insists on the 
fulfilment nf the compact, and Emani 
stabs him.self. ( VmtVn dpera of Ernani.) 

Sraest {flukd). ^ A poetical romance 
by Henry of Veldig (Waldeck), con¬ 
temporary with Eredei^k Barbarossa. 


Duke Ernest is son-in-law of Kaiser 
Konrad II. Havitig murdered his feudal 
lord, he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land to expiate his crime, and the poem 
describes his adventures oti tlio way. It 
is a mixture of Homeric and Oriental 
myths, and tho tales of crusiidei's. Duke 
Ernest fulfilled his pilgiimage, rtiiumed 
to Uonnaiiy, and received absolution. 

XroB, ^he Qroek equivalent to Cupid, 

XnM'trBtiw. Tho man who set fire 
to the tenqyle of Diana in Ephesus, on 
the day Alexander the Great was born. 
This he did to make his name immortal. 
In order to defeat his vainglory, the 
Eiilxmaus forbade liis name to l»e inen- 
tiuiicd, but such a prohibition would bo 
sure to defeat its oiiject. 

XrrA-Pater. An almanack. William 
Lilly, tho alinaiiatk-inaker and astro¬ 
loger, is so called by Butler. It is said 
to have been the ” name ” of an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. {Halliu'cll: Archaic 
Jhctiouari/.) 

“ III iiiatlipniaMrs lie was greater 
Tliiin Tyulio Uinlu* or Krr.i Pilfer."' 

Butler ; lluthhriit, 1 . 1 . 

XrM (1 syl.). The native language of 
tho West, ifighlandcrs of Scotland, who 
are of Irish origin. It is a variant of 
Irish. Applied by the Scotch Low- 
luiidors to tho llighluud dialect of 
Gaelic. In the oightocuth century Scotch 
was often called Erse, without distinc¬ 
tion of Highland and Lowland ; and 
Irish was spoken of as Irish Gaelic. The 
practice now is to limit the word June to 
Irish, and O'aehc to Scotch Highlanders. 

Xr'udlttf. 3fosf erudite of the Jtomaus. 
Marcus Tercntiiis Varro, a man of vast 
and varied erudition in almost every de¬ 
partment of literature. (b.c. llU-27.) 

XrsrtlirqioK, {See Hobbe.) 

Xrytbyiiiia, Hare no doings with the 
Ergihi/HUK. This is the thirty-third 
^mliol of the Protroptics of Lunblichus. 
llie Erythynus is a fish called by Hmy 
(ix. 77^ erythrtnm^ a red fish with a 
white belly. Pylliogoras used this fish 
as a symbol of a braggadocio, which has 
a lily liver. Qave no doings with those 
who are tongue-doughty, but have white 
stomachs (where stomach means true 
dbun^). 

, XMMtpa'de (3syl.). French. Means 
literally an escape [from reifbaiutl; 
hence a spree, lark, or prank. (Spunisn, 
eueapar^ eocapada.) 

•" Jl U kccoiid eacaivHle was mado for tbo pnrtioM 
of lisiiiins tlie tlcld of llillllcm ttreea,”—.Wtt; 
Ovf/Jfdtaieriug, xxxvl. 
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Xaolandre. Au event which clvce 
riHO to HCfuutah “By the famous Bou¬ 
logne DKclundrey 

“ Hiiice (ho hiril' ('Mrl.iiidio ' ho liftd hold li(tlo oi 
no ('iiiiinuiiKiiiion wiih lior " — Utiiert: 
liilitli, IS. 

Xsou’age (3 syl.) mcanu “shield 
fiorvico,” and is apjilicd to that ohliga- 
tioii which hound a vassal to follow his 
Ifu'd to war at his own private charge. 
(French, onat, veu, a shield.) | 

Xsoula'pios (Latin, J'Midapiiin), A 
(hi>eiple of J’Jsciilapi/ts means a medical 
student. Km'itlii'pinn^ medical. Escu- 
la'pios, in Homer, is a “hlamoloss ph^'- 
sic.iuii,*’ whoso sons wore the medical 
atteudants of tlio (Ireek army. Suhsc- 

a uoutly, h«) was held to ho tllo “ god of 
10 medical art.” 

ZSaon'rial. I'ho yinhice of the Spanish 
sovereigns, iihout tlltccn miles north¬ 
west of Madrtd. It is one of tlie most 
siiliorb strueturos in Euro 2 )c, hut is built 
among rocks, as the name siguitios. 

Esoutobeon of Protenoo (-L0> 
I'httt of n wife, cither heiress or co¬ 
heiress. placed ill the centre of her hus- 
haud’s shield. 

Esln'gOB. A title given to the kings 
of Kent, from Esc, their first king, 
sometimes called Ochta. 

Esmond (Uenrp). A chivalrous 
cavalier in the reign of Queen Anne. 
^J'ho hero of Thaekeray's novel entitled 
J\smond. 

Esoter'lo (CSroek, those udhtu), 
Exoter’ie, thTise without. I'lie tenn ori- 
giuutod with Pj'thag'oras, who stood 
hehiiul a curtaiu W’hen lie gave his lec¬ 
tures. Those wlio were ulloived to 
atteud the lectures, hut not to see his 
face, he called his exoterie disriptrs; hut 
those who were allowed to eater the veil, 
his eSoierlc. 

Aristotle adopted the some terms, 
though ho did not lecture behind a cur¬ 
tain. Ho called tho.se who attended his 
^veiling lectures, which were of a pojiu- 
iar chai’aoter, his exoterics; ana tJiose 
who atteuddd his more abstruse iiionung 
lectures, his cuotcrics. ^ 

Bsplet (f!ii-pe-a). Nephew of Oriande 
la Ece._ A dwarf, not more than thr%s 
feet high, wnth yellow hair as fine as 
gold, and though aliove a himdred years 
old, a seeming child of seven. He was 
one of the falsest knaves in the world, 
and knew every kind of enchantment. 
(Jiouimoe of JUaUffis d'Augrvnmt et 
Vivimoiifmv.) 


Baplan'dlaa. Son of Am’adis and 
Oria'sa. He is the hero of Montalvo’s 
continuation of Amatlta, called The Fifth 
liooh. 

Esprit de Corps. Fellow-feeling 
for the society with which yon are asso¬ 
ciated. A military term—-every soldi er 
will stand up for his own coqis. 

Esprit FoUet. A bogle which de¬ 
lights iu misleading and tonnonting 
mortals. 


Esquire. One wdio earned tlie cscn 
or shield of a knight. (Latin, acKt'tgcr, 
a shield-hearer.) 

Copy of a tetter from C. H. Atuxu., Ebq., 
“ liu'hmmid Herald — 


“ HenUd's fdUejfe. K.i;., Jii)uiar\ Miili, Isici. 

“Thwfollowing cei(wnisureiemilly'EHi|iiii-t's 

*' The xonx of iwerii, ihc sons of Imroncts, the 
xniiM of kuiKlitx, the eld(n<t xoiih of the yoiui^rtT 
Hoiix of iHierit, aud their eldriit sons in iienH'tuitj, 
tlieeldext non of the eldext son of a kiiinht. and 
lux chloHt Hoii 111 I'Ci'Cetiiity, the kinvx of artiix, 
tlio hemidx of amif), oftlcera of the Army or Navj 
of llic rank of caotitin and uiwiirdx, xlieiilfx of 
ciiuutica for life, J.lVs of counticH whilxt in uoiii- 
iiiiBHion, Berjmiits-nt-law, Queen'x ooiiiihoI, »cr- 
leaiitx-nt-ariiw, Coiiiptiuiotin of the Ordera of 
Kiiighthmid, certain iiriiiciiMl oWrers in the 
Qiiecn'n honachold, deintty Iieutenauix, roniiuiH- 
Bionerx of the I'oiirt of llnnkriiiiicy, loaHteix of 
the Suiiretne I'oiirl, those whom the (Joren, in any 
romiiiissioTi or wiurani, styles csguire, and any 
]iersnii who. in Mituc of Ills otlicr, lakes iirercd* 
euce of esuiiii es. ’ 


V Add to these, graduates of the iini- 
vcrsitie.s not iu holy ordeis. 


Es'says. Lord Bacon’s essays were 
the first iu English that bore the name. 

“To write just treatises reiniitetli leisureln the 
writer .Slid leisure in the i-cader” . . which is the 
ciiu.sv which hath made me chouxe to write certain 
III Iff notes . . . wblOli 1 have called e.ssays.”— 
Onlicatimn to 1 ‘rincc Iletu y. 


Esse'nss (2 syh).* A sect among the 
Jews iu the time of our Saviour. They 
wore communists^ho abjured every sort 
of fleshly indulgence. They ate no ani¬ 
mal food, and drank only water. Thuir 
sacrifices to Gkid were only frpits of the 
earth. They kept the Sabbath so strictly 
that they would not even wash ^ plate or 
rinse a "cup on that day. They alwu.va 
dreaded in white, took no part m public 
matters^ but devoted themmves to con¬ 
templative stndijtp. They held tlie Jew¬ 
ish Scriptures iu ^eat reverence, hut 
interpreted them allegorically. 

IBmiWi EomI aeaxe (the territoiy of 
the East Saxons). 

Tissew Ltoaa. Calve^ for which the ‘ 
coanty is famous, 

Valiant as an EatfX lion (ironical). 

Bmmx Sfetla. A ditch. As Essex is 
very marshy, it fhounds in ditches, and 
has very few stUes. 
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XU>t41>ponll»le. A nickname of 
■ IViiico (ioorge of Denmaik, giireu Wni 
by James II. The story goes that 
JaiticH, sj)CiUcing of those who had <le- 
HL-rleil his standard, ooucluded the cata- 
Irigiie with these words, “ And who do 
you lliiiik liosides 'i Why, little Est-iU 
pnssiblf', niy w'orthy son-in-law.” James 
applied this cogiloinen to the prince 
bci-aiise, when George was told of his 
fatlu‘r-ia>law*s abdication, all he did 
was to exclaim, ” Est-il-possible P ” and 
when told, further, of the sovcral noblc- 
nu'ii wlio had fallen away from him, 
*• Est-il-possiblo I'” exhausted his in¬ 
dignation. 

Estafette (Fronch; 8]muish, enia- 
fi'tff). Military eonriors sent express. 
Their duty is to deliver the dispatches 
('oiisigncd to them to the postillions ap¬ 
pointed lo receive them. 

Estates. Entatrs of the realm. The 
])o\vcrs that have tlie odmiuistratiun of 
ail'airs in their hands. The three estates 
of our own realm are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons; 
p'lpularlv speaking, the public press is 
termed the fourth estate. It is a great 
mistake to e.all the three estates of Eng- 
hmtl tlic Sovereign, the Lonb, and the 
Conimons, as many do. The word means 
that oil wiiieh the realm stands. (Latin, 
to stand.) (AVe Foubth Estate.) 

ticfiiii . . ma<u> a mi|ii>er to Uti . . . chief 
i'5l:UiV Jtio'i' I. -1- 

“TIk' till',' loul til* tlirre estatem of <lic realm 
a - I’liilili'il 111 iiarli'um'iU."-(Va'rt/«» A’ln'. 5. 

Este. Tlic lioiire of Estehadfor yicir 
annorial bearing a wjiite oaglo on nu 
iLKure t-hield. Uinaldo, in Jermalem 1)e- 
Itirrcfl, adopted this device; and Ariosto, 
in his Orlando Furioso, gtvea it both to 
Maiidricardn and Boge're. adding that it 
was borne by Troian Etector. As the 
Dukes of Brunswick ore a branch of the 
hou'te of Este, our Queen ia a descend¬ 
ant of the sfme noble family. 

D'Esto was the sumaine adopted by 
’the children of the Dnke of Sussex and 
Liidy Augusta Murray. 

Eatot^’Uiuid. An imaginary tfoct of 
land near the Arctic Cucle in North 
America, said to have been discovered 
by John Scalve, a Pole. 

. “ The snow 

From colA BstoUlMKl.’* 

UilUmi ParmdiMiMt, Xttai. 


of a feint or pretended cut. Hence Sir 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf, says : — 

“ I tripl ed .1 liasty morris , . . upon ihe (Uninsr- 
ttthh' now offerintf in> sworil [to iho piilio of 
ttuukiiiHhanil.Aiidno'w I'rcovcrhar it, I iiindo . . . 
n son of estrMiiiiiqon at h s nose, i.lie dexieiity of 
wliieh cimslats tn eondiiH iniirhiily lU'iir to tlin 
olijoct without touching it.''—fvtit'll! o/ the Peak, 
clmp. XXXIV. 

Eatrieii Wool is the soft down of 
the estrich, called in French, dnrrt d' 
ant riche. H, lies immediately under the 
feathers of the ostrich. 

Batrlldla or Entrild. Daughter of a 
German king, and handmaid to the 
mythical King Humber. Wluai Humber 
was drowned in the river that bears Ins 
luime. King Lomn fell in love witli 
E.strildis, and would have married her, 
had he not licou betrothed already to 
G uendoluc'nu; however, ho kept Es- 
trildis for seven yearsxn a palace under¬ 
ground, and hod by her a daughter 
liamed Sabri'na. .Mtor the deaui of 
Loeriii, Guendalin’iia throw both Es- 
trildis and Sabri'iia into the Severn. 
{Geoffrey: Jintinh Ilmtory, ii. ch. ii-v.) 

Eatnary. Literally, the boiling 
place ; Ihc mouth of a river ix so called 
Tieeause the water there seems to seethe 
and boil. (Latin, mtiio, to boil.) 

Btartial City ( The). Homo. Virgil 
makes Jnpitcr toll Venus be would give 
to thf) llomanB impe'rium stite Jtne (an 
eternal empire). {..Euetd, i. 79.) 

Eternal Fltneas of Thlnga. The 

cougruity between an action and the 
agent. 

" Can any man n liiglmr notion of tlm riilo 
of rlglit. Mild thii ciiTiml lltiumii of liilngM?"— 
I'lcldlna; TnWi/iiMca, lionic 1\. (.‘Iiap m. 

Eternal Tables. A white pearl, 
^extending from east to west, and from 
heaven to ear^, on whioli, according to 
Mahomet, Goulias recorded every event, 
past, present, and to come. 

Etesian Wind ^n), ** Etetiaffahra 
Aiiuiloritm^* says jLucretius (v, 741), A 
wind w'hivh rises annimlly about the 
dog-days, and blows forty days togetibusr 
in the same direction. It is a genue and 
mild wind. (Gr^k, jnio-iot, anniud.) 

Deem sot, sond Fortsus, tlutt in tliis niy wag 

I mean u> harrow np thy huiuhle mind, 

Aim AMy that voice In Lotidim tnown so Inhg i 

For hnlm and ROftnesii, an Rtesian wind." 

Pfter Pindar; HU Admiraro. 


. Eetramayein (Frendi). A blow ot 
cut witli a swm^ hmiee also ** estra- 
macouner,” to play at bockswt^ SSi 
Walter Scott uses the word in iho sense 


M'me Mnt. TkoPf^ish tdoClu 
Dryden’s satire of A&talom am Achito- 
pkdlt CharlsB II. is caiUed David, the 
royatists are called fhe Jews, and the 
Pkpists G^tfles or Ethnoi, whence 
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“ Ethnic plot ” means the Gentile or 
Popieh plot. 

“ Haw wiMi iliMlalii an Kriiiiic iilot Im^nn . . . 
'(•ititiHl fiirni iiiul oi'ilfr they tlielr laiwer eniiiloy, 
Ndthliih’ tu hulhl, anil all iliinira r<> deatnij 

1 ‘nit i. ftia, xa-X 

Bthnopli'ronM (4 syl,). A sect of 
heretics of the soveuteenth century, who 

I inictisod tiic observances of the luicicut 
’uguns. (Greek, ethim-phren^ heatheu- 
minded.) 

' I 

E'tbon. The eo^le or vulture that 
gnawed the liver of rrorae'theus. 

Etiquette (3 syl.), Tlio usages of 
polite society. The word moans a ticket 
or ('ill'll, and rt;fors to the ancient custom 
of delivering a card of directions and 
regulations to be observed by all tliose 
who attended court. The original use 
wa-s a soldier’s billet. (French, HiqnHti-; 
Spanish, Ptujwla,*^i\, book of court cere- 
inouioH.) 

“ Ktii|iu't.tc* . . . Iiail ira onvinal niiiilicaticn lo 
llioHi' ct'i'uiiioiiial and furiiial t)liai-i mihii'h )im(' 
tised at ('iMii'i. . . . Tlic iciin i-aiiic HflciMnuis 
... to aiu'iiity I'lTtiilti foriii>i_I inidlioilH iiHfd in llai 
tniiisactlons la'iwt'itii HoMTclgii Slati's '-JUuikr: 
II orAii, \ol. \ 111. ]i. :i:’i> 

Et na. Virgil ascribes its eruption to 
the lesth'SHiiess of Enoeladus, a hundred- 
headed giant, who lies buried under the 
mountain. (.Ai;. iii. o78, etc.) In Etna 
the Greek and Iditin poets jilaco the 
forges of Vuleaii and the smithy of the 
(-‘yelops. 

Etrenu’es (2 syl.). New-year's gifts 
we so called in hVaneo. Stri'u'ia, the 
Roman goddess, laid the superinti'iideiicc 
of new-yearis gifts, which the Romans 
called iilrour. T.’i'tiiis entered Romo on 
New-year's Day, and I'eceived from 
sumo augurs ]»ilms cut from tho sacred 
grove, dcdiciited to tho godde.s6 Strenia. 
Having succeeded, he omaiiicd that the 
1st of January should celebrated by 
gifts to be called sftrufr, eoiisiatiug of 
tigs, dates, audhouev; and that no word 
of ill omen should be uttered on that 
day. 

Ettriok Shepberd. Jtvnes Hogg, 
tho Scotch poet, who was bora in tne 
forest of Ettriuk, Sclkirksliire. (1772> 
183.3.) 

" The Kttriek Shciiheiil was niy.sahle.” 

H'ord^u'orth. 

Etsel— i.r. j 4 ttila. King of the Huns, 
a luouarcli ruling over three kiu^oms 
and moi-e than thirty princi^Kdities; 
being a widower, he inarried Knemhild, 
tho widow of Siegfried. In the Nibolun- 
gen-Liod, where he is introduced (part 
11 .), lie is made very iusignitlcant, and 
«eca his Ijegcinen, and cvei^.jlus sun ohd 


heir, struck down without any effort to 
sa'Vo them, or avenge their destruction. 
He is as unlike the Attila of history as 
possible. 

Eu’obaiia, in Fcnelon’s TeUnmfur^ 
is meant to represent Mdllc. de Fun- 
tauges. 

Enobaiist literally menus a t1mnk> 
oigfoi'ing. Our Lord said, *• Do tins in 
remembrance of mo”— i.t. out of gra¬ 
titude to mo. Tho elements of bread 
and wine in the Lord’s supper. (Greek, 
I'u-chariatia.) 

Bn’olio. A penurious old hunks iu 
one of the comedies of I’lautus {Jk'h- 
/a'riti), 

Eu'orates (3 syl.). More shifts ihnn 
Jui'erriies, Eucra'tCs, tho nuller, was one 
of tlie anihoiis of Athens, noted for his 
shifts and excuses for neglecting flic 
duties of the office. 

Eudoxlans. Heretics, who.se founder 
was Eudox'ius, patriarch of Aiitioch in 
the fourth cciituiy. Tliey maintained 
tliat the Sou had a, will independent of 
tho Father, and that sometimes their 
wills were at variance. 

Enge'nlus. Tliis was John Hall 
Stephenson, author of Crnzq Talcs, a 
relative of Sterne. In Stenm’s Tnsiram 
S/iatir/ft, Eugeniiis is made the friend 
and wise counsclloi' of Yorick. 

Eugublno Tablei|^ Sc veil brnnre 
tables found near Kiigu'hium {O'liltho) 
iu Italy, in M41. Of the inscriptions, live 
}iro»l’iul)rian and Etruscan, and two aie 
Latin. 

‘•Till! rnibrinn, tlic tniiaiic of iiortli-iiistcrn 
Italy. IS yet nuuv fully r«'i>ip(«i'iifi'il to us iij ilic 
Riixiitiino talilei# . . . 8ii|>potu'<l to liens olil n- ilic 
tliinl and fourth t ent lines hefoiv our cm " ir.* 
J). Whtlnry; ^tulu of Lauuuauea, Icctuie \ i. p '-’-u. 

Eulalle (,&(.). Eu'luloii is one of tho 
names of Apollo; but in the calendar 
there is a virgin martyr ctdled Eu'lalie, 
born at Mer'itui, in Estramadu'ra. When 
she was only twelve years old, the gn*at 
persecution of Diocle'tiau was set on 
foot, whereufion the young girl left her 
maternal home, and, m the |Wesouce of 
the Roman judge, east down the idols 
he hod set up. She was martyred by 
torture, February 12th, 308. 

Longfellow calls Evangeline the “ Sun¬ 
shine of St. Eul&lie.” 

EnlosHqito'gel (77/yO or fM- 
glaaa. The hero of a German tale, which 
relates the pranks and drolleries, the 
ups and downs, tho freak-s and fon of a 
wandering cottager of Eygnswick, The 
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aiitltor is said to Lavo Iweu Dr. Thomas 
MunuT (1475-1530). * 

Emme oa or Ewuatts. A swineherd. 
So (-ailed from the slave oud ewinchoi'd 
of Ulysses. 

•• TIi'k acrdiul RiiniH’Uii strode liastlly down tl-o 
ul.ido, (IriMni; lic-fori' liltii . . . iho whole 
hi-fil of Ins inhaniionious i-hiir(<c."—f>'i» Woffer 

iS( (irt. • 

Ettme&'idoB [tfte good-tnnpered 
f5's»('.v]. A name given hy the Greets to 
the Furie.s, as it would have been omi¬ 
nous and bad policy to cull them by their 
right name, Enn'nyis, 

Enmneates [Memory^, who, being 
verj' old, keeps a little boy named 
AiiaJtinestoH [Renvarch] to fetch books 
from the sliolves. {Spemer: Facne 
Qmrnr, book ii. 9.) 

Euno'mlaiUk Heretics, the disci¬ 
ples of Kuno'niius, Bishop of Cyz'icum 
in tlie fourth century. 'Diey maintained 
thiit the Father was of a diA'erontnature 
to the S(Ui, and that the Sou did not in 
reality unite Iliinself to human nature. 

Eupat'rldSB. The oligarchy of Attica. 
I'hesi' lords of (-rcation were sulisc- 
I <iucntly set n.side, and a dtunocratic form 
of goverinneut estubliBlied. 

Eu'phemisms. Words or plmiscB 
suhstilutcd, to soften down onoiiBivo 
expresbioiis. 

I'Otir itf'tTr iiifHtionrd to t'are politr. 
Ill the j-oign of Charles II., a worthy' 
divine of WliitclKiIl thus concluded his 
sermon: “ If you don’t hvo up to the 
precepts of the Gosiwl . . . you must 
expect to receive your jeward lin a cer¬ 
tain place which ’tis not good manners 
to mention here ” {Laconifu). Pope tells 
us this worthj^ divine wastt dean 

' To Ffvt Hio riisUloii and aoft (tinn invite. 

Wliii iu’(L-r nu'iitinneii hell to earn iiolitv.” 

( ^ ifoi o< JiMayt, eiiiHt. i \. w, fio, 

“His Satanic majesty;’* “light-fin¬ 
gered gentler;’’ “a gentleman on his 
travels’’ {one trantwried) “die has 
^not with an accident ’* (kas had a child 
before marriage) ; “ help ’* or “employe ’* 
(MHen'anty, “ not ^nite corwet’’ (a falne- 
hood) ; “an obliquity of vision” (a 
H<juint)\ “an innocent’’ (« fitol), “bel¬ 
dam ’’ {an ugly tcowaw), and hundreds 
of others. 

•Enre'ka, or rather Heurdha (I have 
found it out). The exclamation of 
Archime des, the iSyracusan philosopher, 
>rhca he discovers how to test the 
purity of Hi'enrtf- drown- The tale », 
tliat Hioro delivered a certain weight of 
gold to ar workman, to be made mto a 


votive ci-own, but suspecting that the 
Workman had alloyed the gold with on 
inferior metal, askeil Arcbiinedes to test 
the crown. Hie philosopher went to 
bathe, and, in stepping into the bath, 
which was quite full, observed that soino 
of tlie water ran over. It iiiiiuediut«>ly 
struck him tliat a body must reniove its 
own bulk of water when it is innuei-hed, 
and putting liis idea to the test, found 
his aui-miso t6 be correct. Now thtui, for 
the orow-n. Silver is lighter than gold, 
therefore a pound-W’eignt of silver wMll 
bo moi-o bulky than a pound-w'eight of 
gold, and being of greater bulk will 
remove more water, Vitru'vius says: 
“ Wlidn tbe idea Hashed across his mind, 
the philosopher jumped out of the batli 
excltuming, ’ Hourc'ku ! heure'ka ! ’ and, 
without waiting to dress himself, ran 
lionio to try the experiment.’’ Drydeu 
has iiiistakcu Ute quantity in the lines— 

“ Tlip rtetsl Hunks li<' Hlauilti on llrniiT arouiKl, 

I'rii'H - Eu'i-ekfi'' llic iiiIkI>i\ oecri't'H fouiul." 

ItvUgio Ldiicl, 41!, 43. 

But Byron has preserved the right quan¬ 
tity— 

“ Now we olai> 

Our IiuiiiIhhikI cry ' Koreka i ‘ " 

duli((it UariiUI, IV. Hi. HI, 

V The omission of the initial 11 Hiuls 
a parallel in our word udometer for 
“ hudomeler.’’ euuruih for “ henior- 
rhoids,’’ /ryWe/w/i/for “herpetology”; 
on the other haiiil, we write humbte-pic 
for “ umblo-pie.” 

EuiriiB (2 syl.). The cast wind. So 
called, says Buttmaiin, from eiin, the 
east. Probably it is eos erit'o, drawn 
from the east. • Ovid con Anns this ety¬ 
mology: “ J'tree capit Furus ah ortu^ 
Breman says it is a corruption of fwpof . 

" While BoiJtlicni Hales or western orcans mil. 

And Kurils HUmls Ins icc-wiikIs j’l-oiii tliu ihiIc." 

J)arwiii; KcMumty n{ yegetntum, nintii 11 . 

Bnryd'loe (4 syl.). Wifoof Orpheus, 
killed by a serpent on her wedding night. 
Or|)heu8 wont down to Uio mfemal 
regions to seek her, and was promised 
she shoulii return on condition that he 
looked not back till she had reached the 
upper world. When the poet got to tbe 
confines of his journey, he turned his 
head to sec if Edrydicc were following, 
and she was instantly caught bock again 
intOiiHaddB. 

nesture. restore Kurydli^to life t 

OU, take kite husitand or retnra the wlfcif 

Pope ; Ode on fit. Cecilia't oily. 

Enata’thiMiB. A denomination so 
called from Eusta'thius, a monk of the 
fourth century, excommunicated hy the 
council ai Qm^a. 
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Siitjrehlaiia. Heretics of the fifth 
cf3iitury, violently opposed to the Nee- 
tonaus. They iiiuiiitidncd that Jesus 
Christ was entirely (4o<l previous to the 
iiicuniatioii, and ontii'ely iiiau during His 
sojourn ou earth. The founder was 
Eu tyches, nn abbot of Conetontiuoiile, 
excommunicated in 443. 

Enxltte Bea {The)~ i.e. the hos)ut> 
able sea. It was formerlyi called A rina 
(inhospitable). So the “ Capo of Good 
Hope ” was culled the Cape of Jkapmr. 
“ Beneveiitum ” was originally called 
Jklalercntnm^ and “ Dyrruchium ’* was 
called Epidanmno, which the llomuns 
thought was too much like (fanimtin to 
1)6 lucky. 

Bvangollo Doctor (T/u). John 
Wycliffe, “the inoniing star of the 
Befonnation.” {i 324-1384.) 

fllvan'gellne. (4 syl.). The hcroiuo 
of Longfellow’s po«‘in k) culled. The 
fubjert of the iulo is the expulsion of 
the inhabitants of Aea'dia {Sura Seotui) 
from their homes by order of George II. 

Evan'gellat, in Bnnyaii's I^igruu's 
IkoffirsSf represents the effectual preaclier 
of the UOQiel, who opens the gate of life 
to Chrifitikii. {See Wyoming.) 

Xvangellsts. Symbols of the 
four:— 

Mattheir. A man with n pen in his 
hand, and a scroll before him, looking 
over ids loft shoulder at an angel. 1'hi.s 
Gospel w’os tho first, and the angel 
represents the Being who dictated it. 

Matthew' a uian. because he Ix'giiis his 
gospel with the descent of Jesus from 
the man David. 

Mark. A man scotcci wiitiug, and bv 
his sidea couehant wingod lion. Mark 
begins bis gospel witli the sojourn of 
Jesus in the wildeinesi., amidst wild 
Iwasts, and tho temptation of Satan, 
“ the roaring lion.” (AW' Lion.) 

Luke. A man with a pen, looking in 
deep thought over a scroll, and neoi’ him 
a cow or ox chewing the cud. (-Ihe latter 
part refers to the eclectic chai'acter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

Joh u. A yo uiig majj of great delicacy, 
with an eagle m the background to 
denote sublimity, 

'fho more ancient symbols were-*-for 
Matthew, a man'n fare; for Mark, a 
hoH ; for Luke, an ox ; and for John, « 
.f ifing eag/e; in allusion to the four 
living creatures before the throne of 
(4od, described in the Book of Bevela- 
tion: “ The first .... was like a lion, 
and the ^ond .... lifce M ealf, and 


thp third .... had a face as a man, 
and the fourth .... was like a fiying 
eagle” (iv. 7). Ireurn'iis says: “Tlie 
lion signifies the royalty of Christ; the 
ciilf His sacerdotal office; the man's face 
His iucoiTiation ; and the eagle the grace 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

ZvanB {Sir Hugh). A pedantic Welsh 
parson tuid schoolmaster of wondrous 
simplicityandshi-ewdnees. {Shake><pi(tn ; 
Merry jf'tnea of irwdsor.) 

XvaiM {irtlliam). The giant porter 
of Charles I., who carried about in bis 

S ocket Sir Geoffrey Hudson, tho king’s 
wiurf. He was nearly eight feet high. 
(Died 1632.) Fuller speaKs of him in 
his WorthieSy and Sir Walter Scott in- 
trodticee him in Pererif of the Peak. 

I “ As tnll a iiinn iiH )w in l.inxlon, nlnays cx('>>]it- 
I hn.'the klhir'H jKirtrr, Master Kvaiis, timi (-itntcU 
.Mtii aixiuti in ills pocket, Kii (ieolfu-y, as all iliu 
worltl lias lieiirU lell.'’—Chap, xxmii. 

Svap'orate (4 syl.). fie off; vani.sh 
into thin air. 

" Holt null .Innnthan, with hiniilnr iiiceUiicss, 
look their leave and fMiponiteil.''—VJiclfim ; Onr 
lUutuai Frimcl, isirl 1 ij, 

Xventa. At aU etruift. In any case ; 
bo the issue what it may ; “ uteutuque 
crcithri t. ” 

Jn the event, as “ In the event of his 
being elected,” means m ease, or provided 
he is elected ; if the result is that he is 
elected. 

Ever and Anon. From time to 
time. (-SVe Anon.) 

Evor-eworded {The). Tlie 29th 
B^nmut of Foot, now called the 
“ Worcestershire Begiment.” In 1746 
a part of this regiment, then at St. 
John’s Lslaud was surprised by tlie 
French and massacred, wlien a command 
was issued that henceforth evei^ officer, 
even at meals, should weay his sword. 
In 1842-1859 the regiment was in tlie East 
Indies, and the onler vras Relaxed, re¬ 
quiring only the captain and subaltern 
of Uue day to dine with their swords on. • 

Ever - Viotorlons Army {The). 
Ward’s onnyf raised in 1861, and placed 
under the ciiarge of General Gordon. 
By 1864 it hod stamped otit tho Tai ping 
rebellion, which broke out in 1851. {Sve 
Chinese Goedon.) 

Evertaattns B t alr ea s e (27m). The 
treadmill. 

Xv«rylia& JihokofTItem. Eveiy- 
one. older form of everyone was 

everiehon, often divided into ere^y chone^ 
corrupted first into every-jolin, then 
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into every Jack, theu pervoi'ted into 
every' mau Jock of ’em. * 

“ 1 Hliull them iKH>u van<|iii(>li ctery cIhuk'” 
Shephtfd'H Ktileudur. 

“To linto linitde tlieym .... oluyne 
choiie.''—itfui'e; Uii the IHitmon W*ek». 

Evidence (In). Before the eyes of 
the people; to the front; actually 
pieaent (Latin). Evideitce, moauiiig 
teatimony in proof of something, |ina a 
largo number of varieties, as — 

CirriungtantM evidence. That litiscil oa oor* 
I'ohonitivo lucideiiUt. 

UenumatnUiVC evtdmre. That which mn l )0 
l>ro\ od without leaving a Aoulit. 

Jill ect evidencr. That of an i)i e-wiMiess 

Keteinal eeulencc. That derivod from hiat»ry 
»i' imdltion. 

luterimi ertdenre. That dertVed from eon- 
fiinnlty willi wliul is known. 

AliiteiUil evidcitee. Ttint wbieh is oeieulial iii 
ortloi loeaiT) jiroof, 

Umal tridence, Tluit which aeeoi'fls with gon- 
cml t>\]H'rii‘nee. 

l^-eeiimptive ertilenee. That which le lilglily 
liroiiahlo. 

Pi iim facie ern/eiire. That which Bccnis likely, 
nil less ir. can Ih> exiiluliioii away. 

Quem'e til' A itig'e evidence. That of an acci’Kaory 
ngAinst iim aeeoiiiidires, under the iironiiHu of 
l<niilon 

fh-dnidaiy evUlenre. Muchas Is iirodiieed when 
liriumry tnidcnee is nut to U* ohtaim'd. 

Mf Wide,nee. 1'hat dented from the senses; 
inaiiifeut and indiihitalile. 

Evil Communioatlone, etc. He 
who touches pitch must eKpect to be 
deliled. A rotten apple will injure its 
compaiuou.s. Quo scabby sheep will 
infect (I whole flock. 

Frruv/i: 11 iie faut qu’une br^bis 
galcihse pour g&ter tout uii troupenu. 

Z/ifiM .■ Mala vicini peeoris coiitagia 
lavleiit (Vtrffff). Tuuc tua res agitur, 
parie.s cum iiroxiinus oji^t. Mala con- 
sortio bonos mores inquiuat. Mulorum 
commercio rcddiniur deteriores. Hie 
niger est, bunc tu, Bomane, ctiveto 
{ftoyace), Uva conspe^ta livorem ducit 
ab uva. 

To the same effect is tho inention, *' Cost une 
hitiiiis galetiHe," and the idea iiiiiiliod is, he must 
Iw 8ei>aTaie(%fniiii the tiuck, or elso lie Will coii- 
laniluute ochora. 

Evil Eire. It was andentlyr believed, 
that the eyea of eowe persomi darted 
noxious rays on obj^ts which they'gkred 
upon. The first morning glance of such 
eyes was certain destnivt^ to man or 
beast, but the destruction was not nn> 
frequently the result of omaeiatiem. 
Tirgil speaks of an evil eye making 
cattle lean, {dfe Mascottk, jettatoii.) 

.“NeVcio ffuLs ten'eros or'ulnn mihi fasVInnt 
nguus.” Mel. Ui. 1U3, 

BvU May Day (1517). So called 
because of thenok made on that day 
W the Loudon empreniices, who fell oft 
tne French roeioeuts. The ringleaden, 
with Mteen others, were banged; an^ 


four hundred more of tli? rioters were 
carried to Westiliinster with hallei-s 
round tlioir necks, but were piu'doned 
1^ “Bluff Harry the King.” Tlio 
C/oustublc of the‘Tower dischivrged his 
cunnou on tho mob assembled in tumult 
ill Cheapside Wiiy. 

Evil Piiaolple. (‘.SVd AnmifAK, 

AancAKES, Asalou.) 

Bvlln. * “ Of two evils, I have chosen 
the least” (i’lioi). 

Evolution (J}aritimau). Darwin’s 
theory is that dift'ereut forms of auinitil 
aud vegetable life arc ilue to Bjnall vari¬ 
ations, and that natural HfUcittm isa lunJu 
agent in briugiiigthorn about. If favour• 
able, these variations are perpetuated, if 
not they die off, 

Spencer’s thcoiy is that the present 
muftitiulo of objectf have all spi'iiiig from 
separate atoms originally humogoueuus. 


('(jVlrv, II. I'htic. x\ ii. r. •laii.'' 

Evolution, ita process, acco.'ding to 
biologists. 

Fait i. 

AHAiiiniiig the (’XiHtci)i(t of Hoiiiv ciciiiciil, oill 
ll iiriitylc ('JK.i l.),iii iiiiui wegt-r iM<(ai'r,nii(| tMofiun. 

Ki'tuti Hill Iter tiiiil iiiiafdii iii'onicd rufoxioii nml 
rvj>i(l»iPi(, oiKt from colieHlim uuU umhiIvIoii wo 
get eryetuU. 

Next, riiiiiofl rlirmital aetiini mio rhiy, fiom 
which viiriiigR rt'iinorduU jiratniiliiHin, nr iIk* 
pnitojilaamic chit of ;itinily cliemli'al oriuiii. 

Dy fiiilhrr (levelnpineiit iho rhhtriiiiliiill cell Ih 
fniiued, with tm jfiinvor III aiminiitaie, ami Una 
wilt ttccoinii lornir. wmer, rtud niiiitiTkiii, 

Dy ivirii.sitlvm«iext ciiineB the t>ruie-)M<'iUim ni 
fuiigiia, llvtugim thoKieen cells. 

Aud then will follow the jirutatnhn, the fli‘t 
exmiiplc (if iiniiiial life. 

Part ii. 


(l) Tlie Annrba i» ihe lowesi of known niiiniiil<, 
ft mnlliiHC, with the noli- jamer of locomotion 
(z) The Hynmmaha is miiW.iceiliilar, with nii 
orgauiam ndapted for tieuoatUiu, digestion, iiud 
ihe jiower of rt'iwoiUictioit. 

(») Then wilt come the Gaeiritln, an orgauiinid 
lieiiig, with Alt oxteraal month. 

(■ 4 ) Next Uie ATi/dra or/'oft/i’. which Iias U»<*tU- 
laed •enoe-orgatia and iiutinctH. 

(S) Themtlie Jfediiaa, with uerveH, iuurcIch, and 
nerve f imetionB. 

(S) Next come wonm, which have Biwcml aeuac- 
ormna; and 

(i) TJicn the fTimafcdia,or Atek-Werm, which has 
a rudlmonuiry spisfU cord. 

Part iii. Ft-ont the Smlc'-tvorm to Man. 


rvmof ABcjihana. 

ffi •or(plnl«e■l flHivltke ilm Lancets, 
rpridanmi, aud Other llidi. 
mphMane, *. 

i^d RepUlee, ' 

is> Menutyemota, which connect reytllea with 

(7) Maredptale, 
yu Ataewiial Memmaia. 
m Tim Xemw-ufm, 
tie) The ginnadm. . 

Ut) The JMvnliwg trllte. conslatttg ttl Ui« Kev 
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World monkey (called Platyrhuum), and t.lic^ Old 
World nionkeyii (oilled Ciilaihivcn, .1 »>!.). 

ii:.') The MimIiik IjIiiIc ladwecu the nitnrhtne 
iiiMiikey and iiiuD. The Alah is thnuL;lit hy tunne 
tosni'jil} this link, llianueof thonionkey mhe 
vhli'h u|ii>roH<;hos ncaier to the Liiinuiii si>ec.ea 
tliiiii any otliei yet diacot ered. 

V lliis is no piano to criticise the 
theory of livoliition, hut merolj' to state 
it us fu’iefly and plainly os jiossible. 

Xwe«liunb (J). A sinffle iMissoHsion 
greatly prized. (2 Sam. xu. la 14.) 

Ex Cathe'dra (Latin). With au¬ 
thority. The Pope, speaking cx cathedra, 
is said to speak with an, infallible voice 
—to speak as the succossor and repre¬ 
sentative of St. Peter, and in hie .ponti¬ 
fical character. Tlie words are Latin, 
and mean “from the chair’’—/.y. the 
throne of the pontiff. Tho phrase i.s 
applied to all dicta uttered by authority, 
ami ironically to self-suflicient, dog¬ 
matical assertions. 

Ex Hypotb'esi, according to whut is 
supposed or assumed. 

“ Tho jiiHtillcntion ot fin' ch.-trifo [Iai. tho tat fur 
IiotU'i iiioiil) llort i.r litiiiolhi'Si iiiHnoiihiiiiood ruliu" 
of iho |)r»|ioity III tin* Ih'lU-rniont arni."—/An 
I’litpfitii /*) n/oo/fiiii (ihii‘('tiiiii ngiinmt grrtinn :i7 of 
fill' /ifttirnnmt rlatinr nj thv Tuiref Jindgr fionilirm 
Ainnuiirh Hill (.IflU/. 

Ex Luoe Ijtttoelluin. To make a 
guilt out of light; to make a chcese- 
jiunug from lucit’er-niatchos. When 
liobert Lowe proposed to tax lueil'er- 
matches, ho BUgge.stcd that tho bn.\(‘.s 
should bo lulielled A'j' l/ar hireUitm, ( I'ar- 
liimeHtiny Jteporte, J.S7I.) 

“ I.iiclfor nKirrodlonn ot luce hiinrlio lurolluiii 

liiiTdil In leii^hraK; lex noMi fuimis eiiit. ‘ 

Ex OfBolo (Latin, hi/ virhtf; of his 
qffici). As, tlie Lonl Mayor for the time 
being shall be ex ojh'clo one of the trus¬ 
tees. 

Ex Parte (Latin, ^iw/’f/fi//// nuh/froin 
one of the parties']. An cx*f>arte state¬ 
ment is a one-si (led statement, a partial 
statement, a statement made by one of 
the litigants without being modified liy 
the coimter-statoment. 

Ex Ped'e Ber'oulem. Fibm this 
sample you can judge of the whole. 
Plutarch says that Pytliag'oras ingeni¬ 
ously calculated tlie heigiit of Hercules 
by comparing tho length of various 
stadia in Greece. A stadium was 6(H> 
feet ill length, but Hercules* stadium at 
Olympia was much, longer. Now, says 
tlm philosopher, as the stadium of Ol^ym- 
pia 18 longer than an ordinary staduim, 
so the fucit of Heroulee was longer than 
an ordiiiary foot; and os the foot bears 
a certain ratio to the height, so the 


height of Hercules can lie easily ascer- 
tainec^i. (I'aria Sxripta.) 

Ex Post FMto (Latin). An ex post 
faito law. A law made to meet and 
punish a crime after the offence lius lieeii 
committed. 

Ex ProliBSSO (Latin). Avowedly; 
expressly. 

“ I liaip never uTittwn « jtri‘fesso <in tlic “iili- 
jert."—(f'/urfu/iifie; Nineteenth Century, lhh.j. 

Ex Uno Onmes means from the one 
instance deduced you may infer the 
nature of the rest. A general infer¬ 
ence from a jiarticular exumplc. If 
one oak-tret' laiars aconis, all other ouk- 
trees will grftw similui' fruit. 

Exaltation. In old nstrology, a 
]>lunet was siiid to l>e in its “ exultation ” 
when it was in that sign of the zodinc 
in which it was supposed to exercise its 
stroiige.«t infiuence. Thus the exaltstion 
of Venus is in Pisces, and her “ dejec¬ 
tion ” in Virgo. 

“ Ami tliiis, (iiid wof, Wci r‘i >' I'l dfimliuc' 

111 I'lSfCH, wimr \ onus' is cmiIIiiu' ” 

Chutteti : CuHtei hiirii Tutes, K.'Xi. 

In chemistry, the refining or subtilising 
of bodies, or of their qualities, viriues, 
or strength. 

Exaltation of tho Cross. A feast 
held in tlie lioman Cutholic Chureli, on 
September Mth, to coimneinorate the 
1 'e.stomtion of the cross to Calvary in 
()28. It liail been carried away by 
Khosroes the Persian. * 

Sxamtnatio]([^ Examcn is Latin for 
the nt^^dle indicator of a balance. To 
examine is to watcb the indicator, so u.s 
to adjust the balance. 

Examinera (J^iblic). .The examiners 
at the universities, and at the examina¬ 
tions for the miUtoy, naval, and civil 
services, etc. 

' i 

Exoallbiur (£ir eal [cc] Uher [af/w]). 
Liberated from the stone. The sword 
whicli Arthur drew out of the stone, 
whereby he proved..h'lm8elf to be the 
king. {See SwOBD.) 

“ NohwwiI on weit* U tlie ExiitUIiiir of 

KiUK Artluir, cbii cut tlmt wUicIi opixiseii no 
resistaiioe to the liluw.’’—/*7r )r«i/«r Seutf. 

Ex'oeUenojr (7A«). A title given to 
colonial and provincial governors, am¬ 
bassadors, and the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. (Compare Luke i. 3.) 

Bxool'alor. Aim at higher things 
still. It is the motto of the Unitei^i, 
States, and has been mode praular by 
Longfellow's pomn so named. Used also 
as the synonym of super-exeelleut. 
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Bxceptloii. To take exeejitim. To 
feel offered; to find £axdt vntk. 

“ Her luanner WM «*>,.. rennectfitlf that I 
could not take eaoki*tioa to tula rettfcMif.*'— 
h'urjeim. 

Bxoep'tlonaiNr«v»tli»Biilie. They 
prove there is a rale, or there could be 
uo exoeptioos; the rery fact of excep* 
tious proves there .must be a rule. 

^ “ ExcfiiitUi vmliKt rcgulam."— 

Xxoheii'iier. Cout'i of Mrekeau^. In 
tlie subdivisiou of the court iu tue* re^ 
of Edward I., the Exchequer oequireo a 
separate aud iudepeudeut position. Its 
special duty was to order the revenues 
of the Crown and recover the kini^'s 
debts. It was denominated Scaeea'nutHf 
from scttccum (a chess-board), and was 
so called because a chequered doth was 
laid on Uie table of the court. {Madox: 
Ifintori/ of the Exeheqiur.) 

V Eoss, in his iirrs of the Jiidi/es, 
gives a slightly different explanation. 
He says; All round the table was 
n standing ledge four luigcrs broiul, 
covered with a cloth bought in the 
Easter Term, and this cloth was 'black 
rowed with strokes about a span, like a 
chess-board. On the spaces or this cloth 
counters were arranged, marked for 
checking computations.’ ” 


Bscol'ae (2 syl.) means literally, a 
roitpoii, or i)iece cut off (Latin, exet'da). 
It IS a toll or duty levied on articles of 
home consumption—a slice out off from 
tltese things for the national purse. 


" Twxos (111 oiiiiiiuiiititics are citlier (in produo- 
tiiiii ivitliin lilt- caiintr), iironiniiiortntion Into it, 
III (III riimejnnceorwiki wirliin It, attdnrccliissea 
rcsiiivilvely am exciim, ciihimiis, nr tiills.”—ilf lU ; 
P'liitifol Urouomii, Jmuk v, rnaii. 111. p. 

Xacolu'alim. BUI of Exelmion. A 
bill to exclude the Duke of York from 
the throne, on accoimt ol his being n 
Papist. Passed by tm Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords, iu 1670; revived 
in 1681. 


BjcomnmiuiieatioB. {\)T^egreater 
is exclusion of an individual from the 
seven sacromentsi, from every legiti¬ 
mate act, and from all intercourse with 
the faithfuL (2) The leeeer excommu¬ 
nication is setmestration farm (he ser¬ 
vices of the Church only. The Brst 
Napoleon was excommunicated by Pope 
Rius VIL; and the kings of Italy were 
placed under on anathema by Pius IX. 
for adding the Papal dominions to the 
TJnited Kingdom or Italy. 


o» (ciniveraatfiinXwbrr<! (nmyer>, cimmmaMo 0 
monionX nutuut (nmrliy.—Proiwemr 7, P. oi 
MomM Moral Tkeolofnf (Srd ed., Me}. 
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JSxeo/uutumeanlion by Belly Book, and 
Caddie, {See CuBSUio, etc.) 

£xeommmioati0t by the ancient Jen a. 
This was of th^ree sorts—(1) 
(separation), oallira in the New Testa¬ 
ment "casting out of the synagogue" 
Qo\ax ix. 22); (2) Cherem, oallea by St. 
Paul "delivnnug over to Satan " (1 Cor. 
V. 5) ; (3) Anatheim Marana'tha (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22), delivered over to the Lord, who 
ia at hand, to take veu^anco. The Sml- 
ducees hM an interdict called Tetra- 
gratn'ineton.'eihiiAi w'os cursing the of¬ 
fender by Jeho'vuli, by the Decalogufi, 
by tlie inferior courts, and with all the 
curses of the superior courts. 

Bxorn'fdAte (4 syl.). To give one 
as much }>aiu as crucifying him would 
do. (Latin, ex crux, where ex is in- 
teusitive.) 

Bxcum. " Qui e'exeuu'. t’aeeuae,’* 
or " Tel a'l’xeme tjui a\weme. 

Bx'eat (Latin, he nvay go ont). Per¬ 
mission grouted by a bishop to a p|ricHt 
to leave nis diocese. In the universities, 
it is permission to a student to leave 
college before end of term. Somotimes 
permission is granted to leave college 
after the gates are closed. 

Sic'eorate (3 syl.). To many Itumaii 
laws this tag was appended, "If any 
one breaks this law, saeer esto," i.e. let 
his body, his famUy, aud bis goods Iki 
consecrated to the gods. When u man 
was declared meer, anyone might kill 
him with impunity. Anyone who huii 
a tribune wm held a saver to the goddess 
CerSa Ex in this word is intensitivo. 

“ It Anyone Iiiirt a tribune in wi^ird nr )ib 
vns lielifacciii-Bed fMcsr], and biKsiKidH wmionn- 
nso»t(i«l.''~Z,4tVi ill. on ; Acu Alan itimpstiu, Vl. W, 
aud rtii. 17. 

ZxcHiiMilir. An official recognition 
of a person in the character of consul or 
commercial agent, authorising him to 
exercise his power. The word is Latto, 
aud means, "he may exercise" [the 
functiom to which he has been ap- 
I>ointed). 

^ “ Tbo Nnrtliem Patriotic Leasrue (OiHirto) has 
decided to pciltioii tliedoverniHCiit to wltlidmw 
theRsiHiimturtrom tbe nritish Consul here.'*— 
XtiOer’s reteorum, Taonday, Feb. litu, 1W». 

^Vac'^ndMs. Week-day sermons were 
so called by the Puritans. Hengp (ho 
title of Morning^ Exercises, week-day ser¬ 
mons preached in the morning. 

I%e JBuki of Exeter^a dough- 
ter was n sort of tack inymitod by the 
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Duke of Exeter duriug the reigu of 
Heury VI. ( Blackatone.) 

“ 1 wiiH Uio lad tbat would not con/we one « urd 
.... tiiouKl) lliey iLmtteiied to make me Ijuk 
tli4' ]>iikc of lllxeter'8 claii(rliter."—£coU.- t'ortujies 

o/yiyel, A XV. 

Ex'eter Controversy. A contro¬ 
versy raised u|hju a tract entitled liain 
Truth, by the Rev. John Agate, of 
Exeter, an Episcopalian ; replied to by 
several dissenting ministers, as Withers, 
Trosse, Pierce, etc. (1707-171o.) 

Ex'etor Domesday. A record con- 
tuiiiiiig a description of Wilts, Dorset, 
Sonioi’Mot, Devon, imd Cornwall; pub¬ 
lished by Kir Henry Ellis (in 1816) tis a 
Kupplciiitiiit to the Great Domesday- 
lloolt (//.f’.). Culled “Exon,” either 
bocuuso it was at one time kept (unoug 
the mimirneutM of the Dean and Oliaptor 
f)f Exeter, or because the Bishop of 
Exeter was commissioned to moke the 
survey. 

Exhibition. My sou has got an ex- 
Inlntion at Oxford. An allowance of 
inoiit and drink ; a benefaction for inaiu- 
tenance. (Latin, rjihihtio, an allow¬ 
ance of food and other ueccs-soties, 
*• afimcutis rxfnhi/'f aliqnem.'') 

“Tlii'v lin\r foimdi'd mx exIiililtioiiH of £JS 
vit'li iKT null mil, III iDiitiniii' for two ,1 nii), iiiul n 
luilf.' Taulnt : Jlmluty nf Oir CuiVfi'Mity oj iJul/lin, 
i liivii. V. e lUH 

“ 1 craio fit iIimiiomUIoii for my wife, 

Duo r<“for»’iice of iiliiro, ami exhiliitloii " 

SliaKi'spfaTe: OthBlln, i.;i. 

Bschlbltion (The Great) was held in 
Hyde Park, London, and lasted from 
May 1 to October l.i, IHSl. 

Exleo or Axes, |Hysterics; ague 
fits; any paroxysm. 

“ Jeiiuv llitheroui has laen the e-xien, ami ilutie 
iiaeihiim tiui huitch and Kreei . . . for twa days 
mircoHsooly ."—.Sir H’..Sroff; The y, chiiii, 

X ,\ \ \. 

Exile. The Neapolitan Exile. Baron 
Poe'rio. One of the kings of Naples 
iroinised the people a constitution, but 
iroke bis word; whereupon a revolu¬ 
tion broke out, aud the baixin, with 
many otliers, was iinpiisoued idt many 
ve<ars in a dreadful dungeon near Naples, 
He was at length liberated and exiled to 
America, but compelled the captain to 
steor for Ireland, and lauded at Cork, 
where he was well received. , 

Exit (Latin, he goes out). A theatri¬ 
cal term placed at the point when an 
actor is to leave the stage. We also say 
of aii actor, Exit 60 -aua-so—that is, So- 
and-so leaves the stage at this point of 
Uie drama. 


He made hie exit. He left, or died: 
as, “ made his exit of this life iu 
peace with all the world.” Except in 
tlie drama, we say, “made or makes his 
exit.” (iSee abaee.) 

, , " All the wurld'a h stngc, 

And all the men and women merely clayeia; 

They have their ujita and their entnuireH." 

Hhukespeare: A» you hike It, 11 . 7. 

Ex'odns. The Exodun of Israel. The 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. We now 
mieak of the Exodus of Ireland—i.e. tlio 
departure of the Irish iu large numbers 
for America; the Exodm of the Aeu'- 
dians — t.e. the expulsion of these colo¬ 
nists from Nova Scotia in the reign of 
George II.; etc. (Greek, ex odos, a 
jouniey out.) 

Ex'on, Elxon of the Guards. Any one 
of the three certain officers of tlie day 
in command of the yeomen of the royal 
guard; the acting officer who resides at 
the court; an exempt. Capitames ej- 
einpts des gardes dn corps. (French, 
exome, ex soin, exempt from duty or 
care.) 

Exor'bltaat means literally out of 
the rut (Latin, cx or’biia, out of the 
wheel-rut); out of the truck; extrava¬ 
gant (extra-vagant). 

Exoteric. (See Esoteiuc.) 

Expectation Week. Between the 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, when the 
apostles continued praying “in earnest 
expectation of the Comforter.” 

Experimental, Pbiloaophy. Science 
foundei^ on experiments or data, in 
coutradistinctiou tomioiul aud mathe¬ 
matical sciences. Experimental })hilo- 
Bophy is also oalled natural philosophy, 
aud by the Frenc# physics. 

Bxperimentnm Cru'eia (Latin). A 
decisive experiment. (See Cbi^xal.) 

Bxperto Crede. Believe one w'ho 
has had experience in the matt^. 

Sxido’Bioa means literally, driven 
out by clapping the hands (Latin, 
plo'do—i.e. ex-pl^udoy, hence the noise 
made by clapping the hands, a report 
made by ignite gunpowder, etc. 

Expc’nent. One who explains or' 
sets forth the views of another. Titus, 
a clergyman should be the expouent . 
of the Bible and Thirty-nine Articles. 
(Latin, ex pono^ to expose or set forth.) 

BxpeaA QE^nch). An exposing of 
something whioh should have been kept 
oat of sight. Thus we say a man made 
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n (In aii/ut cj po.\i — i.e. told or did somo- 
tliing wbidi should have been kept con¬ 
cealed, • 

Express Train. A fast train between 
two largo towns, with few or no stop¬ 
pages at iutermediate stations. 

Expressed Oils ore those which 
m e obtained by pressure. Unlike animal 
ujul essential oils, tliey are pressed out 
of the bodies which contain them. 

Expreseloa. geographical express 
i,xun. A term applied to a tract of 
country with no recognised nationality. 

“Tins teiTitorj" is to a \ory gmit extent oe- 
('iii)iimI )iy tine rare . . . ninl yet tu ilie prPHOiit 
fla\ (icrnian) is little mure luan a (teu^rracliical 
PiK'tj# Telefiraph (twtore ls71). 

Exquisite (3 syl.). One sought out; 
u coxcomb, a dandy, one who thinks 
liimsolf superlatively well dressed, and 
of most uiicxccptionable,deporimcnt 

Ex(|uifili('H are out of jilaco In tlio imliiii; 
llie.N PliouM IK* act up in a tailor's winuuw.”-- 
.'ipunteon: JLvclutfg to my Jilmtenta, CLecturo viu.) 

Exten'sive (3 syl.). Mather extent 
sivi\ that. Bather fast. A slang syno¬ 
nym for a sur/l. 

Exter. That's Exter^ as ike old woman 
said when the saw Eortou, This is a 
Devonshire saying, meaning, I thought 
my work tvus done, but I iind much still 
I'cmains before it is completed. “ Exter ’ ’ 
is the popular prouuucuitioii of Exeter, 
tind “ Kerton” is Creditou. The tradi¬ 
tion is that the woman in question was 
goifig for thg first time to Exeter, and 
seeing the grand old church of Kortou 
(Creditou), smtposed tt tobe Exeter Ca¬ 
thedral. “'Dmt’s Exter,*’ sllB said, 
“and my iourue^is over;” but alas! 
she had still eight miles to walk before 
she reached her destuyttion. 

Extinct Spooles [since the time of 
jnan]. The dodo, great ank, quagga, 
sua-cow^ond white rninooeros. 

.^Jetting very rare; the bison, the 
Carolins. paraket, the giraffe, and the 
]iassetiger pigeon once common enough. 

Extravagaatdg CMistttatlc^iiM, or 

Extrav'agants. The p|pal constitutions 
of John XXII., and some few of his 
successors, supriilemental to the “Corpus 
Juris Canon'ici.’’ So called because they 
were not rang^ in order with ^ oi^er 
papal constitutions, but were left “ out- 
nranderers “ from the general co^. 

Extreme UneUiMU One of the seven 
sacraments of Catholic €%orch, 
founded on St. James v. 14, “ Is any 
sick among you? let him cidl for tho 


elders of the Church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord.’’ 

Extremes Heet. In French: '^Les 
extrSmes se totwhent." 

Extricate. Latin, ex, out of, and 
ti'iea, fetters. “Tricaj” are the hairs, 
etc., tied round tlie feet of birds tu 
prevent their wandering. To extricate 
18 to “ get out of these ti'tcee or meshes.’* 

Sxull' (Latin). To leap out. Thus 
we say, “I am ready to leap out of my 
skin; ’’ to jump for joy. 

Eye. Latin, Italian, ot^hio; 

Spanish, ojo Eussian, oko; Dutcli, oog; 
Saxon, edge (where g is pronounced like 
y) ; French, cail. 

In my mwd's eye. In, my perceptive 
thought. The eye secs in two ways: 
(1) from without; and (2) from within, 
when we look at*anything witliout, the 
object is reflected on the retina as on a 
mirror; but in deep contemplation the 
inward thought “iiuorms the eye.” It 
was thus Macbeth saw the dagger; and 
Hamlet tolls Horatio that ho saw his 
deceased father “ in his mind’s eye,” 

In the wind's eye. Directly opposed 
to the wind. 

In the- twinkling of an eye. Immedi¬ 
ately, very soon! ''An moindre elm 
(Pcetl." Similar iihrases are: “ In a 
brace of BhakeSj*’ “ In the twinkling of 
abed-post.” (See Bed-j?08T.) 

My eye ! or Oh, my eye ! an cxclama- 
tiem of astonishment. {See Axx inr Eye.) 

On” might see that with half an eye. 
Easily; at avnere glance. 

The king's eyes. His chief officers. 
An Eastern expression. 

"Ooe of tlio seven 

Who in 6 (hI’h presence, nearest to the throne 
Htand ready ai cotnmaiKl, and are his eyes 
That run thro' all the lieH> ens, or down to earth 
Bear his swift errands." 

0 MilUm; Paradise Lost, ill. flss. 

To have an eye on. To keep strict 
wateh on the person or thing referred to. 

To have an eye to the main ehmee. To 
keep constantly in view the profit to 
arise; to act from motives of policy. 
(JSee MklK Cbaxcb.) 

To see eye to eye. To be of prodsely 
the same opinion; to think both alike. 

Byc-Mirioo. Superficial service. 
“6Vm<r<f gu'oh rend sous k$ yens du 
Biattre." *, 

'* Servants, tie olieiJient to tbem that are yemr 
masters . ... i not with e)re>servr<:«, as wea 
pleasers j but as the servanis of Christ.’'— 
vl.S,a 

l^fMwre. Something tiutt is offen* 
‘tire to the sight. Sore is the Anglo-Saxon 
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mr (painful) or awenr (grievous). It i« 
paimul or grievous to the eye. 

“ Mordecttl WH8 KU e>'c-»or6 to llaiMan."— D'JSi»- 
trtmgt. 

B7e-t«6tli. The canine teeth are so 
called because their fangs extend up¬ 
wards nearly to the orbits of the eyes. 

To draw one's eye-teeth. To take the 
conceit out of a person; to fleece one 
without mercy; to make one suffer loss 
without teexHg tlie manosuvi’e by which 
it was effected. ** 

" I mn*B8 tliMc YaiikH will grt thoir evc-tectli 
(Irawii If they don't look nliarp."—S', liepworih 
I)iron: Nem America, vol. i. 

■ye of a Needle. Lady Duff Gor¬ 
don, writing from Cairo, says; “Yes¬ 
terday 1 saw u camel go through tlic 
eye of a needle— i.e. n low arched door 
of an enclosure. Ho must kneel and 
bow his head to go thi-ough, and thus 
the riuh man must humble himself” 
{ITood: Jiihle jiuun&h, p. 243). Lord 
Nugent, in Itis Trairls, informs us that 
when at Hebron he was directed to go 
out by tho Ncedlo’a Kye, or small gate 
of tho city. 

Eye of Greece ( Tin). Athens. 

“ AtlieiiB, tlie cic of Uri'cc'c, mother of arts. 

HiUoH: f'lirtultee Beiiained, hook iv. 3to. 

Eye of the Baltic {The). Gottlaud, 
in tho Baltic. 

Eye of the Btorm. An opening 
between the storm clouds, (tfre? Buij[.’h 
Eyb.) 

Eyes. 

The Atutond Eyes. The Chinese. 

"He will Tvot reei'ivc n Acry wwiii welfome 
from the Ahiiniul K)es.”—J’, SlilMr ; 0» the C'ciUrat 
ttainta’ Beat i. 

Eyes to the blind. A stttff. So called 
in allusion to the staff given to Tii-o'sks 
by Athe'nn, to serve him for tlie eyes 
of wliich sne hud deprived him. {Hee 
Tibesias.) 

To east shee 2 )'s eyes at oia>. To look 
askant wiili sltyness or diffidence. 

To make eyes at erne. To lof>k wan¬ 
tonly at a {terson; to look lovingly at 
anotiier. 

To rent the et/es with paint {3 w^:vv. 30). 
The ladies of the East tinge the ed^ of 
their ^elida with the powdei' of Ind¬ 
ore. Th^ dip into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin,which they draw‘VAroMjr^ 
the eyelids over the bail of the eye.” 
Jezebel is said “to have adjusted her 
eyes with kohol” (a powder of lead- 
ore), 2 Kings ix, 30. N.B.—The word 
“ face *' in our translation should in both 
these cases berendered” eyes.” iHhaw: 
Ti^'els^ 


Your eyes are bigger than your stomoeh. 
You fancied you could eat more, but 
fouud-«your appetite satisfied with less 
tluui you expected. ‘' Oculi plus devora- 
bant quam capit venter.” 

Eyed. 

One-eyed people. (See ABiHAsriANa, 
Cyclops.) 

Eyre. Justices in Eyre. Acorruj)- 
tiou of “ J^ustices in Hin'ere.” At first 
they 3nade the circuit of the kingiluin 
every seven years, hut Momia Charta 
provided that it should be done annu¬ 
ally. 

Eyre (Jane). The heroiue of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte’s novel so called. J.-^ino 
Eyre is a governess, who stoutly ooptss 
with adverse circumstances, an‘d ulti¬ 
mately wins the love of a man of for¬ 
tune. (‘Eyre’ pronounce air.) 

Ezour Ve'da or Yajfir Veda. ’I'liu 
second of the sacred books of tlie HindCks. 
The four are:— 

(1) The Eig Veda (prayers and hpun.s 
in verso); 

(2) liie Ezour Veda (prayers in 
jirosc); 

(3) The Sania'Xpe&jfim to be cliauted); 
nnd 

(4) The Athanan Veda (fonniila.s of 
consecration^ imprecation, expiation, 
etc.). 

Bsmlia (3 syl.). Sir E/zelin recog¬ 
nised connt Lara at tho table of Lord 
Otho, and charged him with being Qoii- 
rad tlie corsair. A duel was arraugod, 
and Ezzelin was never heai'd of more. 
A serf used to t&l how one evening he 
saw a 'Norseman cast a dead body into 
the river winch dmded the lands of 
Otho and Lara, and that there was a 
star of knighthood on the breast of tho 
dead body. (Jiyroti: Lara.) (See 
CONEAD.) 


F 

F. E is terit/M on hit^aee. “ Rogue ” 
is written on lus lace. The letter Kused 
to be branded nri^r the nose, on the left 
cheek of felons, on their being admitted 
to “ bemofit of clergy.” The same wro-s 
used foarbrawffing in church. The custom 
was not abolished by law till 1822. 

F Sluurp. A flea. The pun is F, 
the initial letter, and sharp bemuse tlm 
bite is acute. B Flais.) 

ft A eorrunt way of makhig a capital 
F in Old Engushj and used os low aowt> 
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as 1750 ; as ffrouce for Fiunce, ffitrring- 
tou for Farrington, otc. 

F. S. B. T. The letters of the Sar¬ 
dinian motto. 

Either Vortitu'do Il/ns Rkodtm Ten'uii, 
in allusion to the succour rendered to 
Rhodes by the house of Savoy, 1510; 

•Or, IWdSir et Rdiairtm on 

the gold doubloon of Victor Amadj^us I. ; 

Or, Fortitu'do mita RumpMicam l^eU 

F. O. B. Free on Iraord; moaning 
that the Hhii)})er, from the time of ship- 
nu’ut, is free from all risk. 

P’b. Thoihretf's. Fixed teume, Fair 
rent, Free sale. The platform of the 
Irish Leaguo in 1880. 

Fa’ (Scotchl. To get; to get a share 
of; to hay a claim to. 

'• WlitTfi is ihp bvird or brlLsd kn’ght 
TImt ln'sl drwrvtw fo fa' tliui 7 " 
ltn> ju: It'Mim Will I'l; Send, Mtaiim i. 

Fabian Society. An association of 
socialists. 

"Tho Kaliian Riirioty atinsatthoreot’ssnUaUou 
(if HiM-irty liy iho etuaiiciiiaMiin of laiirt aud In- 
ilii<ai‘lal I'npical from Individual and claBa ownor- 
Hiiiii. and ih(< \pg(iiiK of tticiniii IU« conintunlt)' 
Iiir tho ffcni'riil W (J.Wilahire; Ac6ian 

OH SnemUam, June, ISUl, p. ill. 

V The name of the society is derived 
from Quintus Fabius, tlie Roman general, 
who won his way against Hannibal by 
wariness, not by violence, by caution, 
not by dehauce. 

‘ Faliian taetjee lu; in RUialltiK inchee, hot in 
KriigjniiK leaftueB.” - Aihortp Review, May luib, 
JBiil, i>. 3i6, co). !• 

Fabian Soldiers. ^ complimentary 
pliruse for Roman soluiers, the gravest 
of the bravo. • 

“Quein [tiiind of tratnod gol« 

oinnldlficiidtaa miliiiirl ____ _ 

(luPniadinSdiiiu diioniinni ^JTablbii inilUes'nu- 
niuiii ajija'llati sunt, aic MpliicrateoBes* apud 
(.ini'i'im tu BUinnia iaudc,l^frtul.'’~jVrpM; /pAt- 
i!. 



Haumbaf by marches, couute^nuirohes, 
a mbnscades, and skinm^es, ivithout ever 
coming to an open engagement. Fabius 
died B.c. 203. c 

" Met by Uie Fabian tactics, wbteib proved fttal 
to Its pre«tcce«»or.'’--T>ke Timee, 

Fabtanlam. The system called 
lectivism. {See ConutOTlvieia.) 

“ It jriuat Iw evidnit^that tl»e f^blatt^Jlw^tr 


rnentuetronuns 
_ __- maU owaenbit 

.... and uniall navfetta , . ,, tirejtut«sitr<^l| 
condemned by Oultetittfn^niS ttreo eMutesand 
rcdoBiial mrtnnes.''--yf»iiHet^ f^wtnrp CXtnvMii- 
l«r. laus, p. «fW). 

Fablla** sad Fata. 'Hie kuog Bern 
Fab'ila was a man of Very obttiaale 


purpose and fondwof tlie chase. One day 
he encountered a boar, and oommandea 
those who rode with him to remain quiet 
and not interfere; but the boar overthrow 
him and killed him. {Vhronien Aniiqtm 
de JEejf^Ra, p. 121.) 

Fa'blna. Tke Aineneau Fahim, 
Washington ^1732-1799), whose military 
policy u|[t8 similar to tliat of Fabius. 
Ho wearied out the English troops by 
harassing them, without coming to a 
pitched &ttle. Diiguesclin pursutul the 
same jiolicy in France, by the advice of 
Oliarles V., whereby tdl uie oonquoste of 
Edwaixl and the Black Prince were re- 
trievetl. 

Fa’biua q/ the French. Anne, Duo do 
MonbiioroucyS grand constable of France; 
so called from his sucixiss in almost an- 
nihUatiug the imperial army which had 
invaded Provence, by laying the country 
waste and ptolougvig the camtmign. 
(1493-1507.) 

Fables. The most famous writers of 
fables an^— 

Pilpay, among the llindna. 

Logman, among the Arabs. 

.^Bup and Babnos, among the Qreeks. 

Pbeedrus and Aria'uus, among the 
Homans. 

Faome, Abste'inius, and Casti, among 
the Italiam. The la.st wrote The Talk- 
ttiff Animals. 

La Fontaine and Florian, among the 
French. 

John Gay aad Edward Moore, among 
our own countrymen. Tho former w 
Bometaracs calleci “ The English JEsop.” 

Lessing and Pfeffel, among the uer- 
mans. 

Krilof, among the Jlusstatts, 

{See JEsof.) 

FAb'liAVK. The metrical fables of 
the Trouveres, or early poets nfurtih of 
the Loire, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 'Die w'ord fable, in this ease, 
is used very widely, for it includes not 
only su^ tales as Me^nard the Fox, but 
all sorts of familiar incidents of kiu^vety 
and intrigue, all sorts of legends 
f^i^ tr^itions. The fablitm of Ait- 
easshi and Kiemtto is fnlt of interesting 
incldeats, and oontsinBnmxdt true pi^os 
and beautiful poetry^ ” . 

fnbifleliin. A Boman heftb Teprb- 
sentative of inflexible jpart^ and 
honesty. The ancient Wri&es love to 
ten of the f ruMl way in whidb hb lived 
on bit Imtedl&ry lann; how henrfused 
the rich presents offered him by the 
Sammibeinbasiadors} Mtdtieir atdeath 
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he left no portion for hie daughters, 
whom tlie senate provided for. 

“ Vabricins, aooriifr of albnimiuerinK frold.” 

'J'lu>miion; Hemoim Ori»i/er). 

Falrall'niis. The god who taught 
Roman children to utter their first word. 
It was the god Vogitan-us (y.f.) who 
taught them to utter their first cry. 
From fan, to speak (Varro). 

Falralous Isles. Islands.) 

Faoe. (Latin,/flcifs.) 

A brazen face. A bold, defiant look. 
A brazen-faced person moans one with 
an impudent, audacious look, especially 
in a ba<l cause. Brass metaphoncally is 
generally used in a bad or deprecatoiy 
sense, us “You have plenty of brass” 
[impudouc^, “ I admire your brass.” 

A rebec face (Frendb, visat/ede rebec). 
An ugly, grotesque face, like that which 
used to bo cut on the upper part of a 
rebec or throe-stringed fiddle. 

" Di^id iM the iKible BadPbec, 

WliM lind II face like a rcbiM'.” 

naUBlaw; I'aiitaoruel, liouk il. 4. 

V Badebeo was the mother of Gar- 
gaiitua, and died in childbirth. 

A wftf face. The features drawn awry, 
exprosaivo of distaste. 

To draw a lontf face. To look dis- 
satistiod or sorrowful, in which case the 
mouth is drawn down at the corners, 
the eyes are dejected, and the face elon¬ 
gated. 

“ Of coiirgc.it is nil rlidiC; if ymi Imil not dmwn 
sucli a Ions fare 1 Mliould iir\ er llil^ e doiilitecl."— 
i>r. Cupid. 

To flif in the face of ... . To oppose 
violently and unreasonably: to set at 
defiance rashly. 

To put a (food face on the matter. To 
make tlie best of a bad matter: to 
bear up under something disagreeable; 
**fnf(u malum dtaHimnldiv ; ** ad- 

versts vultum semndasfortuna; gerire.*' 

To set one's face against [something]. 
Tq oppose it; to resist its being done. 
The expression of the face shows the 
state of tlie inclination of a person’s 
mind. 

Face to Faoe. In the immediate 
presence of each other; two or more 
peisouB facing each other. To acoucf) 
another “face to face” means not 
“ behind his back ” or in his absence, 
bnt while present. 

Fmos. 

To keep two faces mder one hood. To 
be double-faced; to pretend to be 
vorj' relijfioifr, ^4 yet live m hfo. 


" We r,ever tnmbled Mie Cliuroh . . . We knew 
vrv were doinn wlmt we onKlit noi lo do, ami 
seorned to look piouM, and keep two fareii under 
one bood.’’—JJoidreMXiod; Bobbery Cutter Aium, 
ebap. li. 

lb make faces. To make grinuiccs 
with the face. 

Face. To face it out. To persist in 
an assertion which is not trua To rnaib- 
tain w'jtliout changing colour or hiingiug 
down the head. 

To face down. To withstand wilh 
boldness and effrontery. 

Faced. With a facing, lining of the 
cuffs, etc,; also the preterite of the verb 
“ to face.” 

Faced. 

Barc-faced. Impudence unconcealed. 
A “bare-faced lie’’ is a lie told shame¬ 
lessly and without prevarication. 

Shamefaced. Having shame expressed 
in the face. 

Faced U'ith [ri/A’, etc,]. An inferior 
article bearing the sui'f.aco of a superior 
one, tw when cotton-velvet has a silk 
surface; the “facings” (as the lining 
of coat-cuffs, etc.) made of silk, etc.. 

Faoe>oard or Faeed-enrd. A court 
card, a card with a face on it. 

Facile Prlnoepa. By far the best; 
admittedly first. 

“lint tin* fueilC prillrrns of nil f.'.\pstiliiiri<-ls is 
I’riifeasiir I’ntt, nf Jliilli’ ' - ChuuilJrrr'ei (’yrlu- 
padut. 

Facings. To put onco through* his 
facings. To examine; to nscortuiu if 
what appears on fhe surface is .superficial 
only. 

"Tlie Greek books were nffiiiii lind out, niiil 
(iraei* .... 'wBB pul (lii'uub'li tier fttcintrr."— j. 
Trollope. 

Fa9on de Parlor. Idiomatic or 
usual form of speech, not mount to'bo 
offensive. 1 once told a waiter in 
Norway that the meat he brought 
for breakfast was not sufficient^ cookM, 
and he bluntly told me it wm not true 
{det er ikke sandt), but he did not intend 
to be rude. It was the Norwegian 
de pwrUr^ 

Fao'tloiL The Romans divided the 
combatants in the circus into classes, 
called factions, each class being distin¬ 
guished by its special colour, like the 
crews of a boat-race. The four original 
factions were the leek-green (pras'ina), 
the sea-bine (ivw'efa), the wlute {alba), 
and the rose^red {ros’ea). Two other 
factions were addM by Domitian. the 
colours being golden-yellow {aura'to) and 
pur|4e. As these comlKitauts strove 
ogamst each other, and eutertaiped a 
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strong eiipnt de corps, the word was 
easily applied to political iiartisans. 

V lu the fsLotion riots of Constanti- 
uojtle, A..z>. r)32, above 30.000 persons 
were killed, {ha-im, J'actxo.) 

Fao'tor. An agent; a substitute in 
mercantile affairs; a commissioii mcr- 
laut. (Latin,/ocito, to do, whence the 
rouch factpur, one who does something 
for an employer.) • 

“ AHitrii nntl iwkerl ssan iMdlan lay, 

All lioiicBt fiu;tiirstiirea (reni 

Pope: Moral Hemiti, Ki>, lit, SOI. 

Thomas Pitt, ancestor of the Earl of 
Chatliuin, was ^pointed by Queen Anno 
Governor of Fort St George, in the 
East liidioN, and in 1702 purchased theiv, 
for 400, a diamond weighing 127 
carats, which he sold to the King of 
Franco. This gem is still called tlio 
Pitt diamond. Pope iusinuatea that 
Pitt stole the diamond. This is not 
cxiictly hue. He obtained it for a price 
much below its value, and threatened 
the thief with exposure if he made a 
fu8.s alKiut the matter. 

Factotum. One who does for his 
emijlnyor all sorts of services. ISoino- 
times called a Johan'nea Facto'turn. Our 
“ Jack-of-all-trades ” does not mean a 
factotum, but one who docs odd jobs 
for anyone who will pay him. (Latin, 
fnccru totani, to do everything requiretl.) 

Fad (./), A hobby, a temporary 
faucy, a Avliiin. A coutnictiou of faddlo 
ill “ fiddlo-Mddle.” 

" Aiiiiin:? the liulH Hint Clrirlcy Lad lskt>n hi> fm- 
II I line . , , n'aa Mint nf (Wlluctiny ultl Lnucii."— 
KU'lli'Miin; i’uitli Poelor, lii. • 

Fada. A fee or kobold of the south 
of France, sometimes called ‘*Hada.” 
These Iiouse-Riiirits, aof which, strictly 
speaking, there are but three, bring 
good luck in their right hand and iU 
luck in tfteir left. 

Faddfk MabomeFs white mule. 

Fadge (1 syl.). To suit or lit to¬ 
gether, 08 , li W0tt*i fadge.; tee camwt 
ftufge together; he does not fadge v'ith 
W. (Anglo-Saxon, gfeegen, to lit to¬ 
gether ; Wel8h,^l(^, what tends to unite.) 

“ Bow will tlii» fsdao f " 

Hhakeepeare: Twelfth Night, 11.3. 

Fadge. A farthing. ^ A corrupt con¬ 
traction of fardingali i.e. farthin^e. 
{See Chitt.) 

Fa'dha {At). Mahomet’s silver cui¬ 
rass, confiscated from the Jews on their 
expulsion fronTMedi^na. 

Fad'ladeea’. The great Nazir’, or 
gliamberlaiu of Annmgze'bc’s harem, 


in Lulla Fookh. Tlio criticism of this 
self-conceited cdbrtier upon tlio several 
tales which moke up the ronuinoe are 
very racy and full of humour; and his 
crcsfc-falien conceit when he fimls out 
that tlie poet was the Piiiice in disguiso 
is well conceived. 

“He wiisft jiidgi* of CNcrythiiig-froni iliv ih'ii- 
cilliiiH ol a I'lmiHHlaii'e ejullils to tiu* Ooi')mmi 
• lUPHliiiiiii ot Si'ifili'i' and lltprnluvo; from Mn; 
iiiixturo iV a coiiM'i vc of roMO-loiit us to tliu i oin- 
ixmitioii of HU Piuc iiotnii . . . all l.liu cooks ami 
iMieis of Delhi stood fit uwe of hiui."-~3’. Moin n. 

Faerie or Feerto. The land of the 
fays or faeries. The cliief fay realms 
are Av'alou, an island somowhero in the 
ocean; O'lieruii’s dominious, situutu “in 
wilduruoBs among the holtis hairy; ” 
and u realm somewhere in the middle 
of the earth, whore was Pari Bauou’s 
palace. 

•'For Iwirm'd Cohn fH'fpiiscrl laj h his ptiics tOKH'jc, 

And IS to Faery Kotie » iiUKl'linaKP." 

nruj/toHi AWuffue, ill. 

Faerie dneene. A metrical romance 
in six books, by Edmund Spenser (in¬ 
complete). li details the adventures of 
various knights, who impersonate dif- 
foreiit virtues, and btilong to the court 
of Gloria'ua, Queen of fativie laud. 

The first hook conttiius the legend of 
the Red Cross Kuiglit {the spirit of 
(Hiristianitg), and is by far the best. 
The chief subject is the victory of Holi¬ 
ness over Error. It contains twelve 
cantos. 

The second book is the legend of 8ir 
Guyon {the golden mean), in twelve 
cantos. 

The tUiril book is the logend of 
Britomart-is (7oi'<? inthout lust),in twelve 
cantos, liritomartis is Diana, or Queen 
E]izal>cth the Britouess. 

The fourth book is the legend of 
Cambel and Tri'amoud {Jidm(g), in 
twelve caatos. 

The fifth book ia the legend of Arite- 
gal {Justtce), in twelve cantos. 

Hie sixth book is the legend of 8ir 
Cal’idore {eotirlesy), in twelve cantos. 

Thqiro are parts of u seventh book— 
viz. cantos 6 and 7, aud two stanzas of 
canto three. The subject is MtiiabilUi/. 

The plan of the Faerie Queene is bor¬ 
rowed from*the Orlando Furioso, but 
the creative power of Spenser is more 
original, and his imagery more striking, 
than Ariosto’s. Thomson says him— 

“ [Ke] ifke a Copious river, poured his sonar 
O'er ail iLo niaxM of eiirluinted grutind.’' 

The Seueose {tianmerf, IB'4'4. 

Fftg. One who do^, and perseveres 
in doing. In public schools, it means 
little 00 ^ who waits ^{pon a bigger 
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ouc. Probably a coutracted form of 
factor, faetotnm; Latin, fac-Sre, to do. 

J'aft. Servant of Captain Abeol ute, who 
aras ilia master in all things. (SAertdau : 
The Rivals.) 

“Kvini the nK'ialiirioiiM Mr. Fas as^urea iia, 
rlidiiKh lie never Hcrniiles to tell a lie at liia 
niueii'i'fi ('o)iiiiuinil, }et it liuntt Im coiisciiiuLe 
to lip lounil out."'-Air Walter Sfott. 

Fag*end (^). The selvedge or coarse 
Olid of a piece of cloth. TIIib also is 
from J'aeio, factum, meaning tho port 
tuldod after tlto pieco is finished. The 
fag-end of a session means the last few 
days before dissolution. 

Fagged Out. Wearied wnth hard 
work. Fatigued contracted into fa'g'ed. 

Fa'gln. An infamous Jew, who 
teaches lioys and girls to rob with dex¬ 
terity. (^Dickens: Oliver Twist.) 

Fagot. A badge w'oiii in mediaeval 
times by those who had recanted their 
“ liorcticnl” opinions. It was designed 
to show what they merited, but had 
iifirrowly escaped. (iSVr Fagots.) 

11 y '« faffofs et fagots. ThcTO are 
divers sorts of fagots; evory^ alike is 
not the same. Tho expression is in 
Molicre’s Lc Mcdvciu malgrc M, where 
tSgiinarelie wants to show that his fagots 
uro better than those of otlior persons: 
•*Ay, but those fagots are not so good 
as jiiy fagots.” (Wolsli, fag, that 
whicli unites ; Anglo Saxon, fwgan, to 
unite.) 

tSrntirc les fagots. To be heretical; to 
smack of the lagots. In allusion to tlie 
custom of buniiug heretics by surroimd- 
iiig them witli hlozing fagots. 

Fagot Votes. Votes obtaincHl by the 
nominal tinnsfor of property to a person 
whoso income was not otherwise suffi¬ 
cient to quah’fy him for being a voter. 

The ” fagot ” was a buudleaf projierty 
divided into small lots for the purpose 
stated above. Abolished. 

“ Tlie iiliject wivfi to provent llio creation of 
fa«ot voU'H."—T/ip J'liiiM. 

Fi^fots. Cakes made of the ** iasides” 
of pigs, with thyme, scraps of pork, 
sage, onions, and other herbs, fried 
together in «oaso, and esj^n with pota¬ 
toes. (Greek, phago, to oat.) 

Tt^SaSk. One of the rivers of Fora* 
disc in Mahometan mythology. 

Falda. Tho second class of Droids. 

Fatl'enoe (2 syl.). Majolica. So called 
frdm Faen’ssa, where, in 1299, it was lint 
manufactured. It is termed majolica 
because the first ^cimens the ItatUms 


saw came &om Majorca. In France it 
now &eanB a fine ware not equal to 
porcelain. 

Faln'ea&t. Leg Rout Faineants (tlio 
cipher or puppet kings). Clovis II. and 
his ten successors were the puppet kings 
of the Palace Mayors. Louis Y. (last of 
the Carlovingian dynasty) received tho 
same designation. 

“ ‘ My BisQot you shnll coniniaml wllli all iny 
liiiiri, itiHdain,' said JSarl l'lilli|i. ... ‘I iiiii, >*>ii 
know, a ciiuipletc Jtog Fbinfitra, hiuI iiricr onra 
inicriorod wtli niy Moire dn PaUiie in lirr iim- 
cc'VrtiUKi*."—Mr Wattw Scolt: J’rvoilof thvl’nil.', 
clinv. XV. 

Faint. heart ne'er won fair 

lady. 

“The bold a way will lliid or iiinkt\'’ 

King: Orfihetu and Einydicc. 

“ Ii'Hiut liariB fairo iHdios nuuer w in." (i.ViU.> 

PhUobibUm flonetil's Publications (In:!?, i>. 

Faint Hearted. Easily discouraged; 
afraid to venture. 


Fair (Ti^c). 

Charles IV., Eling of France, le Del 
(1294, 1322-1328). 

Pliilippe IV. of France, lc Bel (12G8, 
1285-1314). 

Fair as Lady Bone. A groat Clioshire 
family that has long occupied a mansion 
at Utkinton. {Cheshire expression.) 

Fair Geraldine, {See GEBAumNl!.) 

Fair Rosamond, {See Rosamond.) 

2h hid fair, ns ” lie bids fair to be a 
good ...” To give good promise of 
being , . , ; to indicate future suocess 
or excellence ; one dc qu9 bene sper&re 
licet. ^ 

Fair ^18 a lily. {See Similes.) 

Fair. (Latin ferite, holidays.) 

A day after the fair. Too late for the 
fun. *'Sero aa^iint Fhryges." The 
Phrygians were noted for their ohstir 
micy; hence, Fhryx verberatns mehor. 
They were thrice conqueredby Her¬ 
cules, the Greeks, and tho Latins, and 
were wise “ after the events.” ^ 

Fair (6'foc). {See Six>b-faib.) 

Fair {Statute), {See Mop.) 

Fair CHKf* Berth; so called from 
the beauty of its situation. 

Fair CMoan. A worthy subject of 
banter; one who exposes himMlf to 
lidieule. 


“ BDurrlenne is Oitr game; hut the whole of his 
Btatemenis arc uot wiHtbleM.”—TAe Spectatifr, 
Pei».lSUi,Iif) 8 S. 


FairMidd(7%d). 

Fair Maid ^ Anjou. Lady Edith 
Plantagenet, who married David, Prince 
Royal of Seotlond. 
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Fair Maid of February, The c^ow> 
drmt, which hlmsoms in Fabruaxy'. 

Fair Maid of Kent. Joan, Connteas of 
SaJisbuiy, wife of the Black Prince, and 
only daughter of Fdmond Flantogenet, 
F.arl of Kent. Sho had been twiOe mar¬ 
ried ere she gavo her baud to the prince. 

Fair Maid of Korway. Margaret, 
daifghter of Eric II. of Norwiw, and 
granddaughter of Alexander 11^ of 
Scotlimd. Being recognised by the 
states of Sootlaua as Baooessor to the 
tlirouR, she set out for her new Idng- 
doni, but died ou her pekseoge from sea- 
sickuesH. ^1290.) 

Fair Maid of Perth. Katie Glover, 
the most beautiful young woman of 
Perth. Heroine of Scott’s novel of the 
same name. 

Fair-star. The Princess Fair-sktr, 
in love with Prince Chory, whom she 
sets t4> obtain for her “ the daudug 
water,” “ the singing ^ple,” and “ the 
green bird” (y.t’.). Tliis tale is bor¬ 
rowed from the faiiy tales of Straparo'la 
thoMilauc.se. (1.550.) Chety am Fair- 
star, by the Countess a‘Aiilnoy. 

Fair Trade. Smuggling. 

“Xoitlior Diric Hattrralrk nnrany of liliiwvtlorB, 
:iU won known inon in the fair tnido, were aKatii 
B«*on nj>oii rliHt coast.”—iiir Walter Scott: Osy 
Miiiivriiui/, X. 

LntUrly the phrase hits iioenintrnducert into 
1 * ihtu'B to si>;iilf.v reciprocity of pi'otcctiun 
nr fr<-(.-tni()e. That Js, free-trade to those aatians 
tliui iji'iint free trade to us, aud viat versa. 

Fa^ Way. Jn a fair way. On the 
right tack. Th# ” fair way ” is the proper 
truck through a chuuuol. 

Fair and Square. Ifonestly, lastly, 

with straightforwardness. 

Fair foil yon. Good befall you. 


Fair Play is a Je#eL As a jewel 
i.s an ornament of beauty aud value, 
80 fair play is an honourable thing and 
a “jewel ai the crown” of the pmyer. 


Falrlei^ good aud bad. 

Afrekt or KFnBET, one of the Jfpn triiie, of 
whicli there are Hve. <Seo Story of the Seemd 
Caleiia<rr.) 

ArPARiTioy, AffhoBt. 

AitiRi,. (See AniEi..) A 

JiAXHHEE or Bka'bhbe, AH wlsb fillip Ktbicbed 
to a house. (.%.< BANRllsa) 

BoddAttT. (Scotch.) A local bohaoltlib or 
■pint. 

BomiE or Boai.E, n hugbesir (Scotch form of 
bna). (SMRoatE.)- 

BitrtwMR. n Scotch domestic fairy t tbe ser- 
v-inis' friend if woll trotted. (See Bbowxie.) 

* Bun or BunBEAE. any ImitElimry thin# that 
triElitciisa jierson. (Welsh, (SmBuoa 

()aui.d Lad (TAr), tbeBrow&w at HItloa Bblt. 
(.<ire OAtThu Lad.) 

Djixx, Jix, ojJJtxsrjfArsJi^q). 

IlrEXUB (3 ’ 

ItCRXIiB.) 

Dwarf, a diminnttre Itsing, hUhilin esr saper- 
honiaq. (Anglo-Saxon, diveory.) 
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DwxaaBR, DwBBannii, or DuxfWAii, Gotho- 
German dwnrln, dwclUng in rocks and hftls. 
(Anglo-Saxon, dweorght) 

Bip (pin, BLVBs), fairies of diminutive else, 
nupiHNied to lie fond of inactloal jokes. (Anglo- 
^xon, cel/.) (.HseBi.r.) 

Bi.I<H-UAIU or BU,I!I-W 0 MAX, EiiLE-roi.K, of 
Sciindinavia. 

KsFuiT kuLiiKT, tho liouRp-spirit of ifmnce. 

Fairy nr Fakrik (pin. Fairies), a HU|ier- 
iiatnml tieing, fond of pmuktk Imt goiicnilly 
pleasing. (German and French, m.) 

FAUiiitAH (A), an evil sinrU atteudant on 
witches, cto™ (See Faulmau.) 

Fata, an nalian thy, or white lady,' 

Katkh, the three spirits (Clotho, Lacliiisis, and 
Atrdiais) which jireside nter the destiny of e\ ei y 
Individual. (Latin,/ala.) 

Fay (plu. Pays), same ns Fairy (7 v ). 

Fear Dbaho (thc^ i.e. Bed Man. A lionsu- 
Bpirit of Munster. 

GEXit (bin.). The sing, aeiiu) and (ifniiis. 
Eaatorii npirlts, whether good or isnl, who pren d'i 
over nman or nation. “He Is my twil (or good] 
genius." (Latin, i/enitM.) (^ftwiGE-Yips.) 

Ghost, the iuimaterial iiody or nounienon of 
a lininnn being. SnpiioHed to he frt>o to visit the 
eart)intniKlil.-tline, lint obliged to return to itn 
HadSi nc the first dawn. 

i^iioui., a demon that feeds on the dead. (Per¬ 
sian.) 

GxoHE (1 Byi.), the guardian of mines,quarries, 
etc. (Greek, veuMVi a OalsillBllc Iming.) (See 
(Ison EH.) 

(toniiiN or Honaoui.tX, a phantom spirit. 
(French, noheHn ; German, AnSold.) 

Good Fodk (TAe). The Brownies or house- 
spirits. 

(4uar»IAS-As«ki., ail angelie spirit which pre¬ 
sides oxer tlie destiny of oaeli individual. 

HAiirxoiA, queen of the white Ladies. 

11 AO (A), a fonialo fury. Milton (Ctoiaus 445) 
simaks of “ Idue meagre hags." 

Hamadryad, a wood-nymph. Bach treediasits 
own wood-nymph, who dies when the tree dies. 

Ilonnontix. (.SiecAlKm?, Goni.i>'.) Holiislluidu, 
as Hodge is Roger. 

UoR.sn or HuRNiK, the Devil. fSes Horxik.) 

I Mr,a puny demon or spirit nrnusclilef. (Welsh, 
imp.) 

.1 vck-a-Lanteux, a l>og or marsh sjiint who 
delights to mislead 

JtxxorGiKS, (^Jixx.) TliesoArahianspirits 
were fonnod of “ sniukeless Are." 

Kelpie is syl.). In Brotland, an Imaginary 
spirit of the WHlexB in the form of a iiorse. (See 
Kri.fik.) , 

KonuiiD, a German hnusehnld gohlin, also fre¬ 
quenting mines. (Gcnnan, fcohold.) (^eKomU/D.) 

Lam'i A (pill. Lam'cac), a liag or demon. Keats's 
Lamia is a serpent which bad assumed the form 
of a lieautiful woman, lieluved hy a young man, 
and gets a soul. (Latin,/.SMafa.) i/iee LAUIES.) 

LauieB) African siiectres, having tlie head of a 
woman and uRof a serixmt. (Sea Lamia.) 

LAR (plu. Cares) (x syl.),' Latin household 
deities. (.See Larks.) 

LEPRECHAtry, a fairy Blioemaker. 

Mau, the fanes' midwife. Bonieiitiies Incor¬ 
rectly cslimi queen of the fairies. (W'otsh, nwh.) 
(See MAH.) 

Maxduakr. (See Masdrakk.) 

Mer-Rabd, a sen-spirit, the n)»p« part a wtHnan 
and Che lower half a Osh. 

Mereows, both male and female, are spirits of 
the KR, of human shape from the waist upwards, 
iKit from the waist downwardsaro Uk«a fish. The 
females are attractive, hut the males have Kr(>nn 
teeth, green Irnir, pig's eyes, aud red noses. >lsh- 
ermen dread, to meet thorn. 

j|pxAoiaLT.o or Little moxe, a house-spirit 
ofnaptes. 


Heandlnavian fairy fHendly to fltrmhoitses. (Con¬ 
traction of Nieolau*.i 

Kixtfenwle, KiXtE). a water-apteil. The gte 
^ green tset}i.aiid weants grden hat; tJhant«i« 
is vary heautlfttl. , . 

OaxnaXf King of the fatrtae.' 
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OOBK [pronounce o/'?], an iiilini>iUot of fairy¬ 
land said 10 feed on xiifaut clnUlreu. (Prenrii.) 
OKKMxH, nioiintain nyhipliH. (Urc-ok, arot.) 
OirrtiK (s ayl.), a fairy or ftoniiii, 

I'icht, a Persian fairy. ISvii iwris are called 
“ Dcovs.” 

PtMxviDOKox, a fairy of very diminutive 
mxts. 

IM.xr or I’lXiK (also pUgy, pixgit:), a Uexon- 
sliiro fairy, same as Piirk. 

1*00KK (I syi.), sitiiic as Pnek. (>%’e Poi;k R.) 
PiM'K, a merry little fairy spirit, full of fun nuil 
liariiiless iiiiseliief. (leelandiuaudiSwedisli,pn/tt.i 
(.s‘ee PuoK.i 

HoutN-ouoiii'Ri.t.ow.anotlicr ni^iic for Ppok.) 
(Sfii Kohix . . . 

SalimAK iiKit, a spirit winch lives in ilre. 
(Latin ami (ireek, xalumandm.) (.See StLA- 
MA.MIIIA.I 

SiiAUBrt, ghosts. 

Hl'KoriiK, a ghost. ' 

Himiok (111 Theosophy),au olcnientnl. 

Si'itiTK, a spirit. 

KTitouKAiiL,a Xorwegian iniisieal spirit, like 
Nci k. (,<er HriioMKAriL.) 

KVLi'if, a spirit of the air; so named hy tlio 
Uosici'ueians and ('alialistH. ((-ireek, mlji/ir. 

Kieiicli, tiilplildc.'i (.Ves MYLl’Hs.) 

Tui'i'oN, a HIM deity, who dwells with Fnllior 
Tiepliiiie ill a uolileii ixtliice at tlio bottom of tho 
sea. Tin; I'liief employiscni of iuIoiib is to blow 
a i-oni'h to siiiootli ilio sea tvlieii it is rullleU. 

Tiioi.l, a liili-spirit Hence Trolls are riilloil 
Hill-people or Hill-folk, supposed to lieinnneiim»ly 
vieli, aiitf esian'ially dislike noise. Tiioi.i.s ) 
I’N'iiLSK (3 ay I.), a water-iiy mjih, (Latin,itiie/ii.) 
{Sen t’MHMfl ) 

ITiiriiiN pi'oiHirly incan.s a lieilgehog, and is 
ii)>piied to iiiiHcliiiM oils ehildren and siiiiill folk 
geiienilly. (.vc IJiieiiix ) 

Vami'iuk C.’ syl ), tlie spirit of a dead man that 
liiuiiits a house ,iiid siirks tlie Mood of tlie. living. 
A niingaiiiiii siipcistltluil. {.Set V.VMPIKK ) 
WKttK-W'oi.i-' (.\iiglo-,Saxon, iw-«•«//, man- 
wolf), a human being, someumes in one form ami 
soiiu'Mines In anotjiei. (See, WkiiK-Wolk.) 

WlUTR Laiukh OKj Noiimamiv. (.See VVhitk 
L VlltKK.) 

Wiii'i'K Latiy {The') of tho voynl family of 
Prussia'. A ■ spun" said io !i|i|H>ar befori* lln* 
deatli of one of ilie faiml.v. (.Ve WiiiTh 1, tin ) 
VViiiTK LAiiy OP A\p>KL i.'J syl.), a inteinry 
spirit 

White Lapy of Iuklam)(77ii0, the l).'iusliee or 
doiiiesiie spirit of a family. 

White AIehi.k (The), of the old llasnnes A 
white fairy bird, wliieh, liy ns singing, lesiored 
siyrlii to the blind. 

WitJiiT,any human ereatnre. ns a “Higlibuid 
wight" J)wiii*fh and nil other f.iiry eiaaitiire'. 

WiLL-o’-THK-WiNP, n spirit of ibe liogs, u lios,' 
delight IS to mislead Is'liited ir.nellers. 

WiiAlTH (Seoti-li).the ghost of aperson slmniy 
about to die or ynst dciiu. whleh ii)>jiears to siiv- 
VII ors, Hoiiieilines at a groat distance oil {See 
Wkaith, HonsKnoi.n SeintTs ^ 

Fairies are the dispossessed sjiirits 
which oucc inhabited human bodies, but 
arc not yet meet to dwell with the 
“ saints in light.*' 

“ -Ml those airy shaiies ymi now Imbold 
Wero huinau tiodics once, and clothed with 
earthly motihl; 

(Hir s mis, not yet prepared for upper light, 

Till duoiiisday wander in the shades of night.” 

Vryden: 7'he Moteer and the I^a/. 

Fairing (A). A present from a fair. 
The iiip is a patronymic = a dcscendEut 
of, conie from, belonging to. 

” Pairings come thus plentifully in." 

Hhnkftpmre; Love'e labour's Lott, v. S. 

Fair'liml). The sister of Bitelas and 
daughter of Bukenaw, the ape; in the 
tale of Jirt/nard the I'ox, 


Fairservioe {Andretr). A shrew^d 
ScoSch gardener at Osbaldin'tono Hall. 
(Sir fFatier Scott : Mob Mop.) 

Fai^ of nursery mythology is tho 
personifleafiou of Providence, 'ilie pootl 
ones are called fairies, elves, elle-folks, 
and fays; the evil ones are undiiiis, 
ouphcB, ell-moids, and ell-womcn. 

” Fairies, black, grey, preen, and while. 

You niooiishinc revellers,and sliiidesef night, 

You onphen-hoiTS of Used dcbtiiiy, 

Attend your ofltre." 

iS7i((Aejtpear»: Merry Wiree of WindKor, \ .'i. 

The dress of the fairies. Tlioy vveiir a 
red conical cap; a mantle of green 
cloth, inlaid with wild flowers ; greou 
jiautaloons, buttoned with hobs of silk ; 
and silver shtion. Tliey carry tptivers 
of adder-slough, and l>ows made of tho 
ribs of a man buried where *• thme 
lairds’ lauds meet; ” their arrows are 
made of bog-recd, tipjicd with Avhito 
flints, and dipped in the dew of hetniork ; 
they ride on steeds whoso hoofs wouhl 
not “ dash the dew from the eui) of a 
harebell.” (Cromek.) 

“ Fairies small, two fool (all, 

With caps red on their head." 

Ludeley’e Old I’liiys: Fiiiiiiue TiefA, i 

Faliry Darts. Flint arrow-heads, 
supposed at one time to hare been 
thrown by fairies in their pranks. 

Fairy Hillocks. Little knolls of 
grass, like mole-hills, said in the “ good 
old times ” to be the homes of fairies. 

Fairy Ladies or Jlfif/e, si;ph ns 
X Tgiinda, the giiardiuu o4 Amadi'gi; the 
fair Oria'na; Silva'na, the guardian of 
Alido’ro; Luefua, tho protectress of 
Aluhfro and his la^’-love, the maiden- 
warrior, Mirinda; ^iifros'ina, tlio .sisfoc 
of Lnci'zia; Argea, the protedress of 
rioridaute; auikFilide'a, sister of Avtlca; 
all in Tasso's Amadt'gi. 

Fairy Land. The land where fairies 
are supposed to dwell; dr^mland; a 
place of great delight and h^piuess. 

“The fairnst of fairy lands-lhe jmid of lioiiie.” 

Jean Inysline; The Letter, imrt i. stanzii M. 

FMry Loavea or Fairy Stones. 

Fossil sea-urchins {eehi'ut), said to be 
made by the ftftrios. 

Fairy Money. Found money. Said 
to be placed by some good fairy at the 
spot ^^ere it was picked up. “ Fairy 
money” is apt to be transformed into 
leaves. 

Fairy Bingn* Circles of rank or 
wither^ grass, often seen in lawns, 
meadows, and grass-plots. Said to he ' 
produced by the fairies dancing on the 
spot. In sober truth, these nngs are 
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simply an ag’aric or fungus bolojy the 
sunace, which has seodea in a circular 
range, os many plants do. Where the 
ling is hrou'ii and almost barey the 
“ spawu ” is of a greyish-white colour. 
The grass dies because the spawn en¬ 
velops the roots so as to prevent their 
absorbing moisture ,* but where the gross 
is ‘rank^tlie “spawn” is dead, and 
serves us manure to the young gra^, 

” You deinl-iuippets, tijut 
n\’ ununmliine ilr) tlie «reen- 8 i>ur ringlets ninko, 
Wild flit llic ewe not liitPB." 

SfuiAenpettfe; TempcHl, v,l. 

Fairy Spwka. The phosphoric light 
from decaying wood, nsh, and other 
substances. Thought at one tune to he 
lights prepared for the fairies at their 
revels. 

Fairy of the Mine. A malevolent 
l>eing supposed to live in mines, busying 
itself with cutting ore, turning the wind¬ 
lass, etc., and yet effecting nothing. (6'tv 

‘‘ N'o nriililin. «v swart fairy of tlie mine, 

Until liuitfiil jxjwer o'er true Mrglnity." 

Milton: C0Hiiia,4iT-fi, 

Fait Accompli (French). A scheme 
which has been already carried out with 
success. 

“ Tlic sulijrcMon <if tlie Rnutb In an miicli a /nit 
nrroiiniU as tlio ilcclaratlon of iutlepeiKldico 
itHolf.Tlie Times. 

Faith, defender of the Faith, {See 
Dkpendkh.) 

In flood faith. ‘ ‘ Jioud fide honne 

fut with vfi ulterior motive. 

Faithful, in Banyan’s Pilgrim's Pro- 
f/iYss, is seixed at Vanity Fair, burnt to 
death, and taken heaven in a%bariot 
of fire. A Puritan used to ho called 
Prot h rr Faith ftd. The abiding disciples 
of any cult are called tite fait/ful. 

Jai'oh Faithful, The hero of Captain 
Man’yat’s novel so called. 

Father 9 of thr faithfil. Abmliam 
(Rom. iv. ;’C4al, iii. 6-9). 

Fakaf^/?A«’/). ITie scimitar of 
Mahomet, which fell to his share when 
the spoil was divided alter the battle of 
Bckr. This term means “ The Tren¬ 
chant.” 

Fako (1 syl.). Falte atoay. Cut 
away, make off (Latin, faCy do, make). 
It also means to do — i,e, to cheat or 
, swindle. 

Fake. A single fold of a coiled cable. 
(Scotch,/I'/tA', a fold; Swedish, vika, to 
involve; Saxon,to unite.) 

Fakenhfim Ghost A ballad by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of The Faf 
Vicr's Boy, The ghost w«a 4 doukey. 


Fakir* {Indian). ^ A poor man, a 
mendicant, a rehgious beggar. 'J'he 
Fakirs are the lowest in the priesthood of 
Yesidis. Tliey wear coarse black or 
brown drosses, and a black turban over 
which a red handkerchief is tied. Fakirs 
perfonn all menial offices connected with 
Durials. They clean the sacred building, 
trim and light the lamps, and so on. 

Falooit' and Faloonot. Pieces of 
light artillery, the names of which arc 
borrowed from hawks. {See Sakeh.) 

Faloon Goatlo {J). A goshawk. 

Falcon Peregrine or Pel'erln. La 

seeomle hgnie eat fa neons que horn apele 

pt lerins," par ee que nns nc trouve sun 
ni; ains est pris autresi eoiiu: en pelcriti- 
age. ct est midi legiers a fion'tr, et niidt 
eortisy et vnitlaiis, et de bone inaniere. 
{Tresor de lirunst ffmUn : JDcs Faticom,) 

“ A ftiiikfiim peregryn than sciucd srho 
Of freuuli* iri>*vigii 1 liiiul." 

CtiniUier; Canterbwn Tales 110 , 711 '). 

Fald-stooL A small desk at which 
the Litany is sung or said. The place 
at the south side of the altar at which 
sovereigns kneel at their coronation. 
(Barbarous Latin, falda, a thing M'hich 
folds or shuts up.) 

Faldlsto^. The ejiiscopal scat in a 
chancel, which used to fold or lift up. 

Falemlan, tho second best wine in 
Italy, WHS so called by tho ancient 
Romans because it was made of grapes 
from Falemiis, There were three sorts 
—the rough, the sweet, and tho dry. 

Falkland. In Godwin’s novel c.illcd 
Ctdeb TFilhams, Ho commits murder, 
and keeps a narrative of the transaction 
in an iron chest. Williams, a lad in his 
cmi)loy, opens tho chest, aud is caught 
in the act by Falkland, llui lad runs 
away, but js hunted down. This ttdo, 
dramatised hy Coliuou, is entitled The 
Iron Chest. 


Fal'^laLb Nick-nacks; omainents of 
small value. (Greek, phalara, metal 
ornaments for horses, etc.) 


" nur god-child ttaBSod in ruvlew all bor gowua, 
flvhiiB, tagii, ImbhiiiB, laros, allk stockings, ana 
fallals."— 3 */incfcer«g : Vanilu Patr, cliap, vi. ji. as. 


Fall. Tn tltefall. In tho autumn, at 
the fall of the leaf. {An Amencan 


HA y 

whftt crowds of iiatlents the town doctor kills. 

Or huw, last fall, he rslscd the weekly hills." 

bi'gdca: Juvenal. 

To try a fall. To wrestle, vhen each 
tries to ‘ ‘ fall ” or throw the o&'er. 

-'Intn given, sir,.... toiinderstnndthiU your 
younger hrothpr, Orlando, bath a disiionition tn 
notne in diHguised against me to try a fail."—As 
ysg UlHe It, 1 . 1 , 
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roll Away (To). To lose flesh; to 
iloceiicratc; to quit a party, as “his 
adneroiits foil away grnflually [one by 
one], or rapidly.” 

Fall Flat (7b). To lie prostrate or 
procumbent: to fail to intnrest, as “the 
last act fell fiat.” 

Fall Foul. 7b fall foul of one is to 
make fin assault on BomooU|'^. A sea 
term. A roiKJ is said to be foul when it 
is entangled ; and ouo ship falln foul of 
uuothor when it runs against her and 
prevents her froo progress. Henco to 
rim up against, to aasaiilt. 

Fall From (7b). To violate, as “to 
fall from his word ; “ to tumble or slip 
off, as “ to fall from a horse; “ to 
iibandon or go away from, as “to fall 
from grace.” 

Fall In (To), To take one’s }>lace 
with others; to concur with, as “ he 
fell in with my views”—that is, liis 
views or ideas fell into tho lot of my 
views or ideas. {See Fatt Our.) 

FaU Ofr(7b). To detach themselves; 
to 1x5 thrown off [a horse]; to leave, 
Tho Tiatiu dceldo. 

Fall Out (Yb). To quarrel; to hap¬ 
pen. (Latin, na^o.) {Siv Fau- In.) 

“ Three rluldren slidiiu? on the ice 
I'lMoi n Hiiiuiuere (lii\ : 

Aw II fell out the> till tell U», 

The I ewt thci run nwiti 

Porntni • Mothrr fino»c. 

"See je full not out hj the wnj.•’-Ucnes:* xlv. 
L't. 

Fall Siok (7b). To be unwell. A 
Latin phrase, “/>t um hum incidhr." 

Fall Tbrough (7b). To tumble 
through [an instbciiro place]; to fail 
being curriod out or at'complished. 

Fall to (7b). To begin [eating, flglit- 
iiig, etc.]. , 

“They wat ilown .... and without wnitins 
. . . (ell 10 like uomuionerw after ({i'are.''—sraii(': 
-1/rtrc AVfit(irarion.y, \ol. I. chaii. Jsxx. V. 4I»., 

Fall Under (7b). To incur, as, “ to 
be under tho reprotich of carelessness; ” 
ito bo submitted to, as, “ to fall under 
consideration,” a Latinism, “ In dehbo'- 
afionem eadiro." 

Fall Upon (Tb). To hitack, os “to 
fall upon tho roar,” a Latin phrase, “ ulti- 
mix imidSm to throw oneself on, asv 
“he fell on his sword,” **mam tnm 
wWre;” to happen on, ns, “On what 
day will the games fall ? ” 

Fall In With (7b). To meet acci¬ 
dentally; to come across. This is a 
Latin mirose, in aliqmm cosh indrf?r«.” 


Ffll Into a Snare (7b), or “ To fall 
into an ambuscade.” To stumble occi- 
dentnlly into a snare. ITiis is a Latin 
phrase, “ifmrfios Similarly. 

to fall into disgrace is the Latin “«t 
offemtonem 

FaU of Btan l,The). The degeneracy 
of the human race in consequence of 
tlie“fair’ [or disobetiienre] of Adam, 
man'is federal head. Adam fell, or 
coa^ to stand his ground, under temp¬ 
tation. 

FaU of the Drop (77ir), in thea¬ 
trical purlaiico, means tho fall of tho 
ilrop-curtain at tho end of the act or 
play. 

FaU Out of (7b). To tumble or slip 
from, as, “The weapons fell out of my 
hands.” This is a Latin phrase, 
tnanibns meis anna cee’tdornut 

FaU Short of (7b). To be deffeiout 
of a sup^y. This is tho Latin excldoy 
to fail. To fall short of the mark is a 
figure taken from archery, quoits, etc,, 
where the missile falls to the ground 
before reaching tho mark. 

FaU Together by the Ears (71;). 
To fight and scratch each other; to con¬ 
tend m strife. “ To fall together by tlio 
oars” is “ initr seeertHre ;” hut “to set 
togetlier by the ears ” is “ (hscordtHin 
roneitare." 


FaU Upon One’s Feet {To). To 
escape a threatened injury; to light 
upon one’s feet. 

FaUing Ba n &e. Neck-bands which 
fall on'the chest, common in the seven- 
toonth century. 


Falling Slokneea. Epilepsy, in wliich 
the patient falls sliddenly to the ground. 

" Ociiftts.—He [»‘a (’iTMir] hath the falling-sick- 
news. 

Ciuaar ImtU it not: liiu jon, anti I, 
And Ijoncwt Ca«ca. we have tliP/alliNg-wtckuesw." 

Skaktsfsiare: Julius Cmmr, i. s. 

FaUIng Stan are said bf^ahome- 
tans to be firebrands flung by good angels 
against ernl spirits when they approach 
too near the gati^ of heaven. 


Fallow Land. Land ploughed, but 
not sown; so called from its brown or 
tawny'colour. (German, JhAl, tawny; 
Anglo-Saxon, /o/m or fealo, pale-nsd; 
hence, fallow deer, red deer.) 

*• Break np the fiiUow laail."—Jor. Iv. a. 


{The of). A method of 
solving emtain mathematical questions 
genertUly done by eqnationa. Suppose 
the question is this: “What uumW is 
that whose half exoc'^ its thinl by 12 V” 
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Assume auy number you like os tbo 
supposed answer—say 9o. Tlien, by the 
question, 06 + 2 = 96 *i* 3 + ll, or 
48 a 32 + 12, 54, but 48 does not 

oqmd 54, the latter is 16 too much. 

Well, now state by rule of proportion 
thus, 16 :12 :: 96 to the answer, which 
is 72, the number required. 

lUdae Celling. The space between 
the garret-ceiling and the roof. 

Fal'etair. A fat 

and mendacious knig 
hiunour; ho was the boon companion of 
Heniy, Prince of Wales. (I a,na2 Jfenri/ 
1V., and Merry Wires of Windsor.) 

Falntln {iliyh). Oratorical bombast; 
affected pomposity; ^*Erclea vein.’’ (^See 
HlFAiUTEN.) 

None of yonr highfalutin airs tvith me. 
None of your swell ways with me. 
(Dutch, vrrlooten.) 

Famll'iar. A cat, dog, raveu, or other 
dumb creature, petted by a “witch,” 
and supposed to be her aomou in dis¬ 
guise. {^Sce below.) 

Famll'iar Spirits. Spirit slaves. 
From the Latin, fam'ulus (on attendant). 

“ Away wiib him i lio lias a faiiiillar under lila 
toinfiie,’’—flAftA’WjwniT.- 2 Henry VI., Iv. 7. 

Familiarity. Too much familiarity 
breeds conlempt. 

Latin: Nimia familiarltas contempt- 
urn parit. 

French: L(s familiarity engendre le 
mcpris. 

Italian: Lu famigli)#it& fa dispregi- 

ameuto. • 

• 

" E ti'iliuH optiniia rehiis trea neasimn oriuntiir i 
e \eriuite odium; e fainiliaritate ooutemiitus i 
c felicitate i uvidm."—flutorcA (tmoslated). 

Fam'lllsts. Members of the “ Family 
of Love,” a fanatical sect founded by 
David Gefrge, of Delft, in 1556. They 
maintained that all men are of one 
family, anA should love each other as 
brothers and sisten. Thdz system is 
called Familism, 

Fually. ..d pet'son M family. One 
of aristocratic buih. The Latin gens. 

" Family will take a wrann snywbere.”— 
WarnerZrfUle Journey in the World, ol«{i.ir. 

Fan. I could brain him with his 
‘lafly*s fan (1 JTenry IV., il 3)—t.is. 
knock w brains out with a fan hwdle. 
The ancient fans had long handler so 
that ladies nsed their fans for walkmg> 
stido, and it wa g by no means mnunm 
for voy testy dames to chastise unruly 


, sensual, boastful, 
cht: full of witaud 


children by beating themw'ith their fan- 
sticks. 

“ Wer't not licttev 

Your liesd wero limkcu with thu Iwudld of a Am f " 
naatMWNf and JfUtel^r: S'tt at Stveral Weapons, V. 

Fwa-Ught (A), placed over a door, is 
a semioiroular window with radiating 
bars, like the ribs of an open fan. 

Faaat'io. Those transported with 
ralinous or temple madness. Among 
the liomafs there ivero certain persons 
who attended the temples and fell into 
strange fits, in which thev pretended 
to see spectres, and uttered what were 
termed predictions. (Latin, fatnum, tv 
temple.) 

'‘That wild energy which kw.d« 

The cntliuHlaML lo fanatic ilctKla." 
ilemans; Tale of the Seertt’ Tribunal. 

Fancy. Love~i.r. the passion of 
the Jitntasy or imagination. A fancy- 
man is a man (not your husband) whom 
you fancy or select xor chaperon. 

“ Tell me where la fancy hred, 
or lu the heart or iu the head.” 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Ven/ee, ill. S, 

The fancy. Pugilists. So called because 
boxing is the chief of sports, and fancy 
moans sports, pets, or fancies. Hence 
“dog-fanciers,” “pigeon-fanciers,” etc. 

Fonoy-ISree. Not in love. 

“ In maid'*!! nioditatlon fancy-froiv' 

fihakespeure: Midsummer ytylu's Jlrearii, ii. 3. 

Fancy Mon (A). A cavalier servant 
or cioisbeo; one selected by a married 
lady to escort her to theatres, etc., to 
ride about witli her, and to amuse her. 
The man she “ fancies ” or likes. 

Fonoy^ok. Love-sick. 

“ All fanry-aick olie ia, and iialc of cheer.” 

Shakapeare: I^ideummer Night'e Dream, ill. 3. 

FottA'alL A Scandinavian tribe far 
north, whose ears were so long that they 
would cover their whole body. (Pifiwy.) 

Fonfiur'M. A swaggeiiug bully ; 
a oowordly uoaster who blows his own 
trumpet. Sir Walter Scott uses tlio 
word for finery, esj^ially for the gold 
chains worn by muitary men, common 
in Spain amongst the conquerors of the 
New World. (Spauidi, fanfmr'on, a 
bully; French, fanfare, a nourish of 
trumpets, or short piece of military 
murio performsd by brass iustrumeuts 
and kettledrums.) 

“‘Marry,bang ihoe, with tliy finfhrnnaalaiiit 
toy neck i' said the fMconer/'—Scirtt; The Abbot, 
csvlt. 

FMite^raodo (4 syl.). Swagg^g; 
^in boosting; ostentatioua miqday. 
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Foikg. A ttheriif’H officer iu Shake¬ 
speare’s 2 lle-nry IV. 

Fanga. / fell into hm funffs. Lito 
his power, iiis clutches. (Ajiglo-Saxon, 
fumj, a gi-osp.) ^ 

“ Til 

Tiiiitors, that \ irn-likr fsiitf tin- huntl yc lick." 

Hailey: Fentua (,A ViUayc FeiMt), en’c. U. 

Fongled. A neiv-fauf/kd notion is 
one just started or outertuiued. (Saxon, 
JoMjan, to begin.) 

Faimy Fem. A mm plume of 
Mrs. Surah Ptiyson Parton, sister of Mr. 
N. r. WiJUs, tlio American poet. (Bom 
1811, died 1872.) 

Fantl'gue (2 syl.). A function; n 
fussy anxiety; that restless, nervous 
('(unniotioii vrhich persona have who arc 
phantom-struck. 

Fontoool'nl [fanto-chdny']. A dra¬ 
matic perfonmuico by puppets. (Italian, 
juntoceio, a ijujjpet.)'^ 

Fantom-oorn. The more ghost of 
(’orii, liaviug been bewitched. (French, 
foulomr, a ghost.) 

Fantom-fellow. A person who is 
light-hoaded, and under tne ban of some 
hobgoblin. {Sre uborr.) 

Fantom-flosh. Flesh that liitngs 
loose and flabby—supposed to be under 
the evil iutluonce of some spectre. {See 

(ilfiii'e.) 

Far and Away. “ Xullus proximus 
nut sfeinitiiiit; ” us, “ far and away the 
best; ” some person or thing beyond all 
c'oinparison or rivalry. 

Far Cry firom. If is a far cry from 
... to ; as, it is si far cry from 
Mosea to Moses Monteflore, and from 
David to Disraeli, hut they all were 
Jews, and had certain features in 
t'oiumoii. Sir Walter Scott several 
tiine.s uses the phrase “ It's a far cry to 
Loehow [Lochawe].” It Cs a far*cry 
from O’Connell to Kossuth. 

Far fetched. Not closely connected; 
a remote roneeit; as, “a far-fetched 
siniih',” a “fur-fetched allusion,” Also, 
obtained from a foreign or distant 
eountiy, “ (jmd rarum est^ canon 

■ Till' iiiiHtitiiii for hmiJr. iiivulM'cl siontences . .. 
mill r.iv-li'U'Ueit coiimts . , . iiiiaseil away.snda 
(Iciri-r Hiitl less orniup Btyle^Tiertinio jioimlar."— 
/, eity; Knyhtk in the Ji'iyhUmth Otoitury, vul. i. 
rliHp, 1. p, m. 

Far Gone. Deeply affected; os, “ 1^ 
gone in love,” 

Far Nlento (3 syl.). Italian phrase. 
'Phe Latin oitinn. IJo'cc far mente is the 
sweet enjoyment of having uotliiiig to 
do, i.e. of a holiday. {See Dolce.) 


Faroe (1 syl.). Stuffing. Dramatic 
pieces of no solid worth, but stuffed full 
of litdicrous incidents and exjiressions. 
They bear the same analog to the regu¬ 
lar drama as force-meat docs to a solid 
joint. (Freucli,/«>w; Latin,/«> yio, to 
stuff.) 

Farceur (The). One who writes or 
acts farces. 

« 

Farcy or Farcin (Latin, faiaitien, a 
sausAge, any stuffed meat). A disease 
in horses, which consists of a swelling of 
the ganglions and lymphatic vosscls. It 
shows itself in little kuot.s ; glanders. 

Fare, meaning the cxjieii.so of a 
journey or passage across w’ater, is the 
Anglo-Saxon fare or fevr, a journey ; 
verb, to travel. (Ai-chaicj^fTir/yr, 

the fare for crossing a ferry.) 

Fare Well {To), low can not fare 
veil but you must cry out roast meat. 
Don’t hltixon your good fortune on the 
house-top. Sorex suo peril imlicio.” 
Terence has the same idea; “I'yomt't 
meo indieio miser, yunsi sorex, hodie 
pern." {Enntwhus, v. 7, 23.) 

Faii'na. Ejusdnn farinec. Other 
rubbish of the same Mirt. Literally, 
“ Other loaves of the same hatch,” Our 
more usual expressions are, “ Others of 
the same kidney,” “others of the same 
feather,” “ others txuTed with the same 
bmsh.” 

Parlna'ta or FrtrfWrtfw Deyli Vhertt. 
A nohlemuu of Florenc^f, chief of the 
Ohihelliuo fact(pn, placed by Dante, iu 
his In^cnio, in a red-liot coffin, the lid 
of wliich is suspeivled over him till the 
day of judgment. He is represented as 
faithless and on epicure. (Thirteenth 
century.) *'• 

Farleu or Farley. A duty of 6d. 
paid to the lord of the manor of West 
Blapton, iu DovonsliU'e. {JSaile'y.) Money 
mveu hy a tenant instead ^ his best 
beast (heriot). 

Farm means food; so called because 
anciently the tenant was required to pro¬ 
vide the landlord with food ly way of 
rent. (Anglo-Saxon, fearme, moc^ 

To farm taxes is the French q^enner 
(to let or lease), from ferme, a lotting for 
the supply of food. 

Farmer George. George III, ; so- 
called from his farmer-like manners, 
taste, dress, and amusements. (1738, 
1760-1820.) 

'• AlieUer lanncr ne'er tiriisUed dew frum lawn.’' 

JUyroH^ VitumofJtutyment. 
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Fiunners. A farmer ought to make 
four rents in order to live: one for rout, 
one fur labour, one for stock, andf one 
for liimseli. 

Farneae Bull A name 

given to a culosstu group attributed to 
Apullo'iiius aud TauriBcue of I'mlliis, in 
Asm Minor. They belonged to tlie 
lihodian school, and lived about B.o. 
30U.* The group represents Dii‘oe bound 
to the horns of a bidl by Zetbus^and 
Amplii'ou, for ill.usiug their mother. It 
was restored by Bian'chi in 1546, and 
placed in the Faruese palace, in Italy. 

Farneae Heronlea [Far-»a’-ze Her^ 
cii-ltTD\. A name given to GJykou's copy 
of the famou-s statue of Lysippos, the 
(ii'cek sculptor in the time of Alexaudcr 
the Great. It represents the hero leaning 
on his club, with one hand on his bark, 
us if he hud just got possession of the 
apple of the Hesperides. Farne'so is 
the name of a celebrated family in Italy, 
which became extinct in 1731. 

“ It Ainu'k Did tlmt uu iroucliut is td n woihleii 
wiiiu Hid l''Ariii'!iM Heiculeo is to the Aiiollo 
lii'Iviilcid. The lieu'ulei* is iini witliuiit. a honiiiy 

it-s i>u II "~Tltc TimcH (Pans corrcsiiuiiiloiiti. 

Faroese (3 syl.). Belonging to the 
Faroe Islunds ; a native of the islands. 

Farra'go. A farrago of 
A confused heap of nouseuse. Farrago 
is pro^iorly a mixture of far (meal) with 
other ingi’cdiouts for the use of cattle, 

“ Aii'iiipul wiiH ilcndpcl . . , fur havingsiilfercd 
11 fnii;tK<i 111 iKiiiwiisti tu hp imliiiod lift llliiill llllii 
hv Ilia I^Hi'si leiuliriH as the works iif the aago 
/.ormiiftiM."—IWiI/iirj/; Oriental fSttuiUse (Avesta), 

chilli. VI. 11 . IH-I. • 

Farrlngdon Ward London). The 
aldonnaury, etc., mant^ by John le 
Foure to William Fafendon, citizen and 
goldsmith of Loudon, in consideratiou 
of twenty marks given Jteforeliand as a 
gersum to the said John le Feure. 
(1279.) 

Far'thliMi. A fourth ^rt. Penny 
pieces used to bo divided into four 
parts, tliuse^^ . One of these quarters 
was a fettr- thung or ftrthing, aud 
two a halfpenny. (Anglo-Saxon,/«r« 
thung.) 

J don't eare for it a %ra»a farthing. 
James 11. debased aU the coinage, and 
issued, amongst other worthless coins, 
br:i<w pence, halfpence, and farthings. 

V The fcorthungytaa the fourth part 
,of other coins, llius, we read in the 
GragfriaFs ChronUiU :— 

“ This vorc the kynm made a newo ouyne, as 
the iioi)} lie, lialf'nuiiytle, and lerdyng-Dohylle." 

Far'thingale (3 wl.). A sort of 
crinoline petticoat. Ijie word means a 


“ guard for modesty. ” (French, iwfM- 
gardcj corrupted into verdingade, aud 
then mto farthingale.) 

FarynAon Zim. Serjeants* luii, 
Chancery Lane, used to be so called. 

FMolBA'tton means slain or over¬ 
come by the eyes.*’ The allusioii is to 
the ancient notion of bewitching by the 
power of the eye. (Greek, baskainoy l.o. 
phalSai kaim^ to kill with the eyes, likt 
Yalpy: Etytmlogy of Greek WortUyp. 23, 
col. 1; Latin, faa'cmo.) (Ske £vu. Etb.) 

“None of the atloctioiiB have been noted t» 
fascinate and licwitcLi, hut love aud euv}."— 
Jtarm. 

Fanbion [fash’-toi.] In a fashion or 
after a fashion. “ In a sort or a way; ” 
as, “he spoke French in a fashion ” {i.e. 
very badly). (‘‘French of Stratford 
atte Bowo.”) 

Fashion of Speech (J). “ Fafou tie 
parler*' (q.v.); “ I^dio loquendt !'* 

Foot Girl or Young Lady {A) is one 

who talks slang, assuincs the airs of a 
knowing one, and lias no respect for 
female delicacy and retirement. 8he is 
the ajio of the fast young man. 

Fast Ifan (^A) is one who lives a 
ooutuiuul round of “ideaBure” so fast 
tliut he w’eors himself out. 

Fast and Loom ('roplag). To run 
with the hare and hold with the hounds; 
to blow both hot and cold; to say one 
thing and do another. The allusion is 
to a cheating game practised at fairs. 
A belt is folded, and the player is oskml 
to prick it with a skewer, so os to pin it 
fast to the table; having so done, the 
adversary takes the two ends, and looses 
it or draws it away, showing that it has 
not been pierced at all. 

“ He forced his neck into a noose. 

To show his iday al fast and loose ) 

And when lie cliaiiml t'cscais'. iiiiatiKik, 

■ aud suhilcty, Ills luck. " 

0 HiUler; lludlbra*. 111. 2 

Fasti. Working days; when, in 
Borne, tlw law-courts were ojien. Holy 
days (dies mn), when the Law-courts 
were not opra, were, by the Bomans, 
called ne-fasti. 

Fasting. The most ingenious method 
of fasting 1 know of is that recorded in 
the Mappemmda Fapisti^uOy p. 8*2. A 
Venetian saint liad certain bcotes made 
mass-books, and these book-boxes 
were filled, some with Malmsey wine, 
and some with the fleshiest parts of 
capons aud partridges. These were 
supplied to be boolm of devotii^ and 
the saint lived long and grew fat on 
them. 
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Fastra'da (2 Byl.). Daughter of the 
Saxon count Kodolim and Luitgarde the 
Oerman. One of> tho nine vrives of 
Charlemagne. 

“ TlioRC mnic suft liellH at c\cntiUe 
Rang ill tbo eara of Clmrleniague. 

Am, seated liy Kascra'da's side 
At Ingelbehii, in all his iiridc, 

Uc heard tlipir sound with serret pain. 

Limh/iiUoi/b: Ouldm £eg«tul, li, 

F»t. All the fat t« i» tlie fire. The 
allusion is to the j^rocess of f tying. If 
the grease is spilt into the fite, tho coals 
smoke and blaze so as to spoil the food. 
The proverb signifies that something has 
been let out umdverteutly which will 
cause a “ roguhir flare up.’’ 

The Fat 

Alfonzo II. of Portugal. (1212-1223.) 

Charles II. of France, h Groe, (832, 
881-888.) 

Louis VI. of France, k Groe. (1078, 
1108-1137.) 

Fat Men. 

Edwai-d Briglit, of Essex, weighed 
44 stone, or OlU pounds, at death. Ho 
was T) feet 9 inches high, 6 feet round 
the chest, and 0 feet 11 inches round the 
]>uunch. He died 17f>0, aged thirty. 

Daniel Luinboii;, Ixmi at St. Marga 
ret’s Leicester, weighed 739 pounds. 
He was 3 yards 4 inches round the waist, 

1 yard 1 inch round tho log. (1770-1809.) 

Fat as a Porpoise. The skin of the 

a ioise is nearly an iuch thick, and 
er it is a layer of fat somewhat 
thicker, and yielding oil of tho finest 
quality. 

Fata. Women intniduced in modi- 
mval romance nut unlike witches, and 
under the sway of Deniogorgon, In 
Orltoulo IiuiaiHora’to we meet witli the 
“ Fata Morga'na; ” in Itojarrlo, with 
the “ Fata Suvauella.” Tho Fates Nora 
and Bianca, the protectresses of Giii- 
do'ne and Aquiloute; the “ Fata della 
Fouti,” from whom Monridhrdu obtains 
the aims of Hector; and “Alci'na,” 
sister of Morga'na, who carries off 
Astolfo. In Tasso wo have tho three 
ilaugliters of Morga'na, whose names 
are Morganotta, Nivetta, and Corvilia; 
wo have also Dragouti'na, Mouta'ua, 
Argea (called the uueeu of the Fates), 
protectress of PJoriuaut^, Filidea (sister 
of Argea), and several others. In tlie 
^tdo'ne of Mari'ni we have the Fata 
named “ Fulsire'ua.” ^ 

Fa'ta Morga'na. A sort of mirage 
oeoasioually seen in the Straits of 
Mossi'na. Fata is Italian for a fairy,” 
and the fairy Morga'na was the sister of 
Artkur and pupil of Merlin. She lived 


at tlie bottom of a lake, and disjiensed 
her treasures to whom slie liked. She is 
firs^ introduoed in the Orlando lu- 
tmmra'to as “Lady Fortune,” but sub¬ 
sequently assumes her witch-like at¬ 
tributes In Tasso hei* tliree daughters 
are introduced. 

Fatal Glfta. Collsx of Arainoe, col¬ 
lar and veil of Eri;^’yle, gold the 
Nibelungen, gold of Tolosa, necklace of 
Cadmos, Harmonia's necklace and robe, 
opal of Alphottso XII., theTrojuu horse, 
the shirt of Nessus, etc. {ifee ihenc 
mbjecte.) 

Fata =something destined or suitable, 
is not the Latin fatmu, hut tho French 
fait = share, one’s own, that which suits 
one; as '^voila tmn fatty'' that is tho 
man for me. 

“I’(mrnnil,nia»ieiir, a tilt In cadone, jaiiiit' In 
fiidiitp, je M'lix uu lioiiinie rU-hi*. i-t le Kron tl«ni 
Jlliiucii Mem inuu fail."—rif Suf/r. UuibleUotUujr. 

Fa'taa (1 syl.). The cnwl fates. Tho 
Greeks and Koraans suiiposed there were 
three Purem or Fates, who arbitrarily 
controlled the birth, events, and death 
of every man. They are called cruel 
because they pay no regard to tho 
wi8he.s and requirements of anyone. 

V The three Fates were Clotho (who 
held the distaff), LachCsis (who spun 
tho thread of life), and Atropos (ivlio 
cut it off when life was ended), 

Fa'tber. A friar in holy orders. {See 
Baother.) 

A father suekled hy his daiii/hter.^ Eu- 
phra'sia, tho Grecian ilaaghter. so pre¬ 
served tho life of Evau'der, tier aged 
fatlier. 

Xahtip'pe so preserved tlie life of her 
father Cimo'nos in prison. The guard, 
marvetliug the old man held out so loiig, 
set a watch aivd discovered the fact. 
Byron alludes to these stories in his 
dhilde Harold. 

“ There Is a ilungeim, in whose dun, iresr li&'ht 
WImt do 1 siue on ? . . . 

An old iiiHO, and s foinale yoiintr H|(d fnir, 

Vresh as a nursing inutber, lu ?• tioati a cm 
Tbe liliHMl is nM<tar. . . . 

Here youth nflen to old age tbe food, 

The iiillk of his own giftit is her sire 
To wliniii she renders Imck the delit of hinnd.... 
Drink, drink and Dei old iiwn t ht'aiou’s rvalin 
holds no such tide. 

Syrou! Chtlde linrold, iv. st. 14 S, l.vi. 

Without father, without niothei', v'ith- 
out descent, having neither heginuiug of 
dags nor end of life — i.e. Melchisedec 
(Heb. vit. 3). Bte was not the son of a ■ 
I^est, either on Ids fatlier’s or mother's 
side; his pedigree could not be traced 
in the pii^ly Ihie, like that of the 
ordinary high priests, which can he 
traced to Aaron; nor did he serve iu 
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ooiirscB like the Levites, who and 
eiul their oilieial duties at stated times. 

V desus was a “ priest after the order 
of Molchisodec.” tfeithur His rmjuted 
father, Joseph, uor His mother, Mary, 
was of the priestly line. As priest, 
tliorcfore. He was “ without lather, 
without iiiother,” without genealogy. 
Anti, liko Molchisedeo, Ho is a pnest 
lor ever.” , 

Ife I’nfhers it on tm. He imptites it to 
me; he says it is niy houtliug. 

Father Mathew. {See Mathew.) 

Father Neptune. The ocean. 

Father Norbert. Pierre Parisot, 
the Piunch mibsionary (16!)7*17G9). 

Father Paul. I*ie'tro Sarpi, father 
of the (U'dtsr of Servites iu Venice, who 
(iumgnd his Christian name wlien he 
ussiiined the religious habit. (15/52-1023.) 

Father Front. Francis Muhouey, 
a liuniorous writor iu Fraser's Maya- 
zme and the Oloh new8pai)er. (1805- 

Father Thames, or Old Father 
2’liuiiies. The 'Hiatncs, so far as it 
belongs to London. 

“ S:iy, Faflior TIiiiiiich, for thou lni»l swn 
Full iiiiiiii.v u Bju'iulitlj race 
IiihiuirtiiiK oil tli\ iiiuii^oni creen. 

Till' iBilliH of iilcahure tnire ' 

(y’Mli/ . Pii‘laiit /Viw/iwt ii/ EUm Co't 

The riiithot is not uncommonly ap- 
jilied to other great rivew, ospcciafiy 
those on wliieli cities are built. Tlic 
liver is the fSther of the city, or tho 
reason why the site wafo selootod by the 
lii'sl. settlers tlxere. • 

'* O Ti'kt, K.i(liFrTil.cr, 

To yi iiom I lie JtomiiiiH iiray," 

Mucituhtff : Ittiy of Iloratms. 

Father Thoughttaf. Nicholas Cat'- 
iiiat, u marshal of France ; so called by 
his sohuers for his cautious and thought¬ 
ful iKilicy.* (1637*1712.) 

Father^Df Waters. The Truwaddy, 
in liurmah, and Uio Mississippi, in North 
Ameiica. The Nile is so called by I)r. 
Johnson in his Raaaelaa. {See Father 

'I’lIAMES.) ’ ^ 

Father of bin Conntry. 

Cicero was so entitled by the Roman 
senate. They offered tho some title to 
Mu'rius, but he refused to accept it. 

. Several of tlie Caesars were so called— 
Julius, after quelling the insurrection of 
Spain; Augustus, eik 

Cosmo de’ Med'ici (1380-1464), 

G. Wosliington, the defender and pa¬ 
ternal counseUer of the American States. 
(1732-1799.1 ' 

29 


Andrea Do'rea (1468-1560). Inscribed 
on the hose of his statue by his country- 
zneu of Oeti’oa. 

Aiidroni'cus Palworogus II. assumed 
tho title (1260-1332). 

{Siv also 1 Chrou. iv. 14.) 

Father of the People. 

Louis XII. of Fmnce (M02, 1408- 
1515). Ilouri IV. was also tunned “ the 
father ana friend of tlie people” (1553, 
1580-1610). 

(Jhi'istinn III. of Ponraark (1502, 
1534-lAW). 

Gabriel dn Pincau, tho EVench lawyer 
(1573-1614). 

Fathere of the Church. The early 
advooKtos of Ghi'istiujiity, wlio may bo 
thus clussilied: — 

(1) E'ivo aponto/ie fathers^ who were 
eontemiiorriry with tho ajio.stles—viz. 
C'leineiit of Hmno, Bar'uahas, Hennas, 
Igiui/tiua, and rol'yiMirp. 

(2) The pnmitire fathers. Those ad¬ 
vocates of Christianity who lived iu tho 
first throe ceutui-ies. Tbty consisted of 
tho five apostolic fathers (y.r.), together 
with the nine following:—Justin, Theo- 
ph'ilus of Antioch, Irome'us, Clement 
fif Alexandria, Cyji'rian of Cartluige, 
Gr’igon, Gregory Thamnntur’gus, Dio¬ 
nysius of Alexandria, and Tei'tulliau. 

(3) nio fathersy or those of the fourth 
and fifth century, who were of two 

I groi^, those of the Greek uiid those of 
the I^tiu Church. (See hefoir.) 

Fathere of the Greek Churoh. 

Fnse'bias, Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Gregory No/ianzc'nus, Gregory of Nys- 
m, Cyr'il of Jerusalem, Chi-ys'cstoni. 
Fpiphn'iiiun^ Cyx’il of Alexundriu, ami 
Piphraim, deacon of Edcssa. 

Father* of the lAtlii Churoh. 

Lactautius.Hil'aiy, Ambrose of Mil'aii, 
Jer'ome, Augustin of Hippo, and St. 
Bernard, 

The Inst of the fathers. ,St. Bernanl 
(1091-1153). The* schoolmen who fol¬ 
lowed treated their subjects systematic¬ 
ally. 

Founder of the fathers of Christian 
(locirinc. Csesar de Bus (1514-1607). 

Fath'om (ChW). A villaiu in Sinol- 
let’s novel so called. Alter robbing his 
benefactors, and fleecing alt who trusted 
him, he is at last forgiven. 

Fat'Ima. The last of Bluebeardt 
wives, who was saved from <|^th by 
the timely arrival of her brother with a 
party of jhiends. Mahomet's favourite 
daughter was called Fatima. 
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Fatted Cal£ To kill the fatted calf. 
To welcoino with the best of everything. 
The yhrajie is taken from the parable 
in the thii-d gospel of the iJrodigal eon. 
(Luke XV. 30.) 

Fat'ua Mnlier. A law term for a 
courteHuu. Fatuus with jurisconsults 
nieiiits one not in a right mind, iucor- 
1 ‘igibly foolish. 

Fault. Jt fault. Not on the right 
tr:ick; doubtful whether right or wrong. 
Hounds arc at fault when the scent is 
broken because the fox has jumped upon 
a wall, crossed n river, cut through a 
Hock of sheep, or doubled like a bare. 

V In Vcolmpj, the break or di-spluce- 
inoiit of a stratum of rock is called a 
fault. 

Fault. (Pronch, faut(\ Latin, fallo^ 
to fail.) • 

Vor fault of a hriter {Sh-ikruprnre: 
Mn'rtj irtiYti/i, -1). Having no better. 

“ I Hill ilic voiiiiLrcMt; of Unit lullin', for fmilt of 
a ii oiw; " Jilifihfspr'iiii' • Uumeut anil Juliet, iJ. 4 . 

Jn fault. To blame. 

'• H AiUony or ivo iii fiiiiU. for tliis?” 

Uhnhespriue; .\ntiuiy and Ctrapulni, lil. 13. 

To a fault. Iii^ excess; as, kind to a 
fault. Excess of*every good is more or 
less evil. 

To Jiud fault. To blame ; to express 
ir!saj)prol)atiou. 

Faults. 

So one is inthoul his fttulis^ i.r. is 
faultless. “ T'lliis uniio sate uasciftir.*' 

Fan'ua (2 syl.). The animals of a 
eouutry at any given geological period ; 
HO called from tho inythologioiil fauns, 
Avbo wore the (latruus of wild anirauls. 

" Vor lo'ii Mio iiIiircofriiiMim jil'int lio kiioiiis - 

)I.‘ lioili liiH i>'loiti iiiiit Ilfs Kniiii.'i xliowd,'’ 

( 'rulthe: Dorouijh. 

Faust (I syl.), Tho grande.st of all 
(luithe’s driiinas. Funst mMiOs a com- 
jitud. with Mephistoph'ele.s, who on one 
oocasioti provides him with a cloak, by 
Tticans of -which he is wafted through 
the air whithersoever ho chooses. “All 
that is Avoird, mysterious, and magical 
giuuiw round this story.” An English 
dmniatic A'crsiou has been made by Buyle 
Boriiai'd. 

lh\ Faasfits, a tragetfy by Marlow; 
Faust and Marpuerite, by Boncicault; 
Famt f Matpherito, an opera by GounoA, 
etc. 

Faux-Jour (French). A false or 
contrary light; moaning that a picture 
is hung so that the light falls on it in 
the oppwite direction tu what it ought. 
The artist has mode his light full in one ! 


direction, but it is so hung tliat the light 
fulls the other way. 

Faux Pas. A “ false step ” ; a breach 
of manners or moral conduct. (French.) 

Fawo'nins. The zephyr or west 
wind. It means the ydoA favourable to 
A'cgetatiou. 

Fa'vonrs. Eibhons made into* a 
bow ;^80 called from being the favours 
bestowed by ladies on the successful 
rhampioiis of touniameuts, f iSrv Tiiuii- 
Lovk Kkot ; Cubby Favouk ) 

“ tlcrc, Kluellcn ; ivcar lliou this fuMniv for ii c, 
iiml stick It ID tlii' llein-i/ r, 

IV 7. 

Favourite. One to w'hom a lady 
givi*8 a “fuA^our” or token. Tho horse 
which bettiug men Huppoao is most 
likely to come off the winner of a par¬ 
ticular race. 

Favoniitea False curls on the 
tempdes; a curl of hair on the temples 
plastered with some cosmetic ; whiskers 
made to meet the mouth. 

“ \rt tt'll me, sire, ilon’l .vim ns nii’c apiicnr 

AVitli .voiir fiiisc oiilii's, IhiiiIiikIi, iiiiil fiii'iitcs 

lim"'" Ceutlietc. 

Fay. (,See Faiby.) 

Faye (1 pyl.). The vai/ to Faye 
(French, “ Faie-la-riiiriw’^). A Aviiiding 
or zigzag manner, like “Crooked Lane 
at Ettstchcap.” A person Avho tries to 
do something indirectly goes by tho 
jiathway to Faye. Fayo is a little 
village in France, built on an eminence 
so steep that there is uo»gotting to it 
except by a vory^igzag path. 

"Tlioy ffi) 111 to I’lirailiio ... ns Mic wnj is to 
Vn}!!.''-^ Jlubelais: Oaiuitiiliut and Puiilttfiruel, 
book 1. 57. ^ 

Fas'lo. A native of Florence, Avbo 
first tried to mo^e his fortiuio by al¬ 
chemy ; but being present when Bartoldo, 
on old miser, died, he buried the body 
secretly, and stole his money - bags. 
Being now rich, he became fftquainted 
w’ith tlie Moroliiouess Ald^^lla, wnth 
whom he pas^ his time mliceutioiis 
pleasure. His wife Bianca, out of 
jealousy, accused him to the duke of 
Wng priAry to fiie death of Bartoldo; 
aud Fazio was condemned to death for 
murder. Bianca now tried to undo the 
mischief she had done, hut it was too 
late; she wont mad with grief, and 
died of a broken heart. {Dean Mihuan : 
Fazio.) 

Fear Fortrees. An hjiKiihetical 
castle in a forest near Sara^ssa. It 
represents that terrible obst^Ie which 
fear conj urea np, but which vanishes 
into thin air os it is approached by a 
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stout heart und dear consdenco. The 
allegory forms the tliird imrt Af the 
legend of CroqMmUmue, 

“If It rliilil di!>a|i]>CHml, or any nilUo wove 
liurifil off. (he trt'inliliUK luMiieiiita Niutt, ‘Ttio 
Imil of Frir-fin-Li'Pitu Jin8 tnlicn Uieni' If n. lire 
liinkc mil. iiu} w lioio, U waH the tunl of Fntr- 
ririii'iifii wliii itiiiM liav«.> lit It. T1 h!i orislu of all 
uci itloiitM. niiHUapa, aiut iliMriAtorit wnti triioi-d to 
Tlio iiijbtcnmiit iiwiirr of tUw inxiitlldo castlo,''— 

, 111. 1, 

“ Jt Hiiiik lieforo my earncet. flifo, 

11 X iiuisliod aulto aWiiy, 

And tidt »<i Hlmdoty on tiie iiLice, 

Ui I w (>oii me Hiid ilie dnj, 

Sin h iii>.ile8 nee ro Mriko ne dtiiiih ; 

lliil, weak 111 ptoi> vu't, 

They melt liefme llie etriniR niau's rjiM 
And III l.lic 11 lie of heart." 

C. Mui-kdii; The (iiaitt (flujhllij allered}. 

Fearless [«SV/>/n pour^, Jean, Duke of 
Titirgtmily {i;i71"M19). (■SVf Uayaiuj.) 

Feast of Zteasozu 

‘■There SI .Tiihn LSiu-Jhl uiiiiKles with the 

tiii'lidl.V howl 

The fe.tii ot le'iaon iind lUo How of Hotil " 

/'"Jilt .; Iwttutima vf iluutcr, il, 1 . 

Feasts. Anniversary days of joy. 
They are either imnuiyable or movable. 
'J7ir r/nrf hidhoi a/ttr fcunts aro the four 
1 cut-days - viz. the Annunciation or 
Iiiitly-Day (March Uoth), tho Nativity 
of John tlie. Daiitist (Juno !2-lth), Mi¬ 
chaelmas Day (Sejitembcr 29th), and 
(-diristniii.8 Day (December 2otb). Tho 
C’ircumd.siou (Now Year’s Day, January 
1 st), Epiphany (January (ith), All 
Saints’ (November Ist), All Souk' (No¬ 
vember 2 ud), and tho several Apostles’ 
tl.iy.s. 

'’JJtc vh 'u'f utovuhtc ft'anta depend ujion 
Ea.stcr Suiidrtif'. They are— 

J 'aim Sjjudiiy. TJie Sunday next before 
blaster Sunday. 

(iootl Frida 3 '. lljc Friday next*b(j|ore 
Easter Suudaj'. 

Ash Wednesday. The first day of 
Lent. • 

Soxageslma Siuiday. Sixty tlay.s before 
Easter Hundii}’. 

Asocuskiu Day or Holy 'rhursday. 
Fortieth daj’ after Easter Sunday. ■ i 

PentectWA or Whit - Sunday. The | 
.seventh Sunday after Easter Stiudaj', 

Trinity Sunday. The Sunday next 
oftir Pentecost, etc. ct^ 

Featbeir. Meaning mocieB or kind. 
From the proverb, “ Birds of a feather ” 

—I .r. of the same plumage, and tWefore 
of the same sort. 

‘ I am ni)f nf that foitlier to shake off 
Jf) fi icmi, when be must need me.*' 

HhiikcJiprare ; Timmi nf Athenn, i. 1. 

Feather. A light, volatile person. 

*■ A w it's a feather,and a i lifefa rod j 
An lionOHt Tuan's the nohlest work of (Jod.” 

Vin»: Eimy an Xftn, SIT-S. 

A broken feather. (iSisr Bboken . . ) 


An Oiledfeathn', Kindnoss of manner 
and speech. An «oiIcd feather will do 
more to ease a stubborn lock than great 
force. (iSlrw I’owor’B 'fract call^ Tlw 
Oiled Feather.) 

Jhrdy of a feather fork together. 

Latin ; Similes simililJus gaudent. 
Pares cum paribus facile eongregontur. 
Cicero says, “Deos novimus oruatu et 
ve 8 tilu.”f 

Freneh : Qui so rossomble, s'asaomtile. 

In f(til feather. Flush of money. In 
allusion to birds not on the moult. 

In grand feather. Dressed to tho 
nines. 

In high feather. In exuberimt spirits, 
joj'ous. When birds aro moulting they 
mope about, but us soon us they regain 
their feathers their sjarits revive. 

Ttekled uuth a feather. Easily moved 
to laughter. “Pissed with u feather, 
tickled with a straw,” is more usual; 
Hire de la nmndre bagatelle. 

Also aunoyod by trillos, worried by 
little uimoyauccs. 

" Kroni ilaj i,o ikiy soinr hilly thiiigii 
ni»Hi*l, yiiti nitiim'tiH'i'. 

There's uinmlit ho sniin <■1111x111111011 hrlmrs 
Ah ridding with it feat her. 

’(iitiiiHl. minor e\ iIh let. liiiii piny 
WhiiKortiiiie'H ftiinui' eiirrieH ; 

For one that hie iiuHforfiim'H slaj, 

Ten ilie of little worncs." 

Sitm; IMUtdn 11/ Ilahi/toH tLil tie WovriOBl. 

('at a feather. A ship going fast is 
said to cut a feather, in allusion to tho 
ripplti which she throws off from her 
bows. Metaphorically, “ to cut a dash.” 

“.luck could iinvoruuta feailier.”--Wli‘ W.ScnU; 
The iUrate, xxxiv. 

To nhow a white feather. {^See 
White . . . .) 

Featber in Your Cai>. ThaVa a 
feather in i)tynr rap. An liouour to you. 
The allusion is to the vei'y general 
custom in Asia and among the American 
Indians of adding a new feather to their 
head-gear Tor ove^ enemy slain. The 
Caufirs of Cabul stick a feather in their 
turban for every Mussulman slain by 
them. The Incas and Caciques, the 
Meunitatrk and Mandans (of America), 
tho Abyssiniaus and TuFcomami, etc, 
etc., follow the same custom. So did 
the ancient Lydans, and many others. 
In Scotland aad Wales it is still cus¬ 
tomary for the sportsman who Idlls the 
% 8 t woodcock to pluck out a fdather 
and stick it in liis cap. In fact, the 
custom, in one form or another, seems to 
be almost universal. 

V When ‘’Chinese” Gordobquelled 
tho Taiping rebellion he was honoured 
by the Chinese Ooveraineut with the 
” yellow jacket and pcaoodc'a feafeer.” 
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Iq Hungary, at one time, none might 
wear a foatlior hut he' who had elain a 
l^irk. (^Laiudouw MS. 775, folio 14tf.) 

Feather One’s Nest 

Jle hoH feathered his nest well. Ho has 
made lots of money; lum married a rich 
woman. Tlie allusion is to birds, which 
line their nests with feathers to luiiko 
them soft and warm. ^ 

Feather One’s Oar (7b). 

7b feather an oar is to turn Iho blade 
piiullVl with the surfiico of the water 
as the hands are moved forward for a 
fresh stroke, ('ITie (Ireek /deroti niciuis 
both “on oar " and “a feiithur; ” and 
the verb p/ertio, to “furnish with oars” 
or “witli fonth('r.s.”) I’lio oar throws 
oft’ the water in a feathery spray. 

“lie feiitlieieil liis onrs i\illi siieli skill anil (le\. 
lurlii.’’ Joi'n ioiiiiij 

Feather Stone. A federal stone or 
stone table at which the ancient courts 
baron were held in the open air, and at 
which covenants were made. (Latin, 
fu'das, a treaty.) 

Feathera( TVo ). A public-house sign 
in coinpliniont to Henry VI., whose cog¬ 
nizance it w’as. 

Fme feathers make fine birds, (I,atiu, 
“ I'lstls vmtin facd^' dress makes the 
man). 'Hie I’ronch proverb is “La 
belle plume fait lo bcl oiseau.” 

The Trinee if Wales' feathers, Tlio 
tradition is, tliat the Black I’rince, hav¬ 
ing slain John of Luxemburg, King of 
Bolieniia, in tlio Battle of t'lmy, as¬ 
sumed bis crest and motto. The cri'st 
consisted of three ostiich feathers, and 
the motto ivas " leh dien" (I scn’c). 
John of Arden discovered a contempo- 
raiy MS., in which it is c,\prosslv said 
that this wius the case; but mui'h con¬ 
troversy hns ari.seu on tlui question. 
Dr. Bell aftirms that the crest is a rebus 
of Queen Philippa’s hereditary title— 
Aiz. Countess of Ostre-eant (ostrich- 
feather). liuudall Holmes claims an 
old British origin; and tho Eev. H. 
Loiigueville osseits that tho arms of 
Iniderick Muwe, prior to tlie division of 
Wales into principalities, aviis thus bla¬ 
zoned “ Argent. thro§ lions jmssont 
regardant, with their tails jiassing lie- 
tween their legs and curling over their 
backs in & feathery form.” ‘ 

I'Mtnre means the “ make.” Spenser 
speaks of God’s “soeret understanding 
of our feature’’—i.if. make or structure. 
It uow' means that part which is most 
oouspicnoiia or important. Thus we 
speak of the chief fcatun' of n pi'lntiuo- 


a garden, a book, etc., etc. (Norman, 
faitur^; Latin,/aefara.) 

Felnraary. The month of purifi¬ 
cation amongst the ancient Kornaus. 
(Latin,/eAVwo, to purify by sacrifice.) 

The ‘Ind of A't’i'rJWi’i/iCandleniasDay). 
It is said, if tho weather is Hue and 
frosty at the close of January and he- 
giuning of Februarj', avc may look fOr 
more iniiter to come than w’e have seen 
up to tliat time. 

“ Ki sni S|ilt>iiOcjiCikt Mari's T’urini'anlf, 

.M.'ijor crit glaou'K iioNt fcHtiiin iiiiniii fiiit anic.'' 

H\r T Iliitiini': Viamr K) 

“ 1 f randli'tiiss ISiy lip dry and fair. 

The half n' wiiiipr'a i'i>ni<> and iriair , 

If I'aiidli'liuis Dll) )>P WPl and finil. 

The tiaif n' wiiitor wan Kant' at Yoiil “ 

N'lKrli Ciiwvih 

“Tlip litidifpi ppfii'H iiiit of Ids liidp nil Catidlo- 
niiiH l)ay, and, if he ilitdamimr, walks aliniad . Init 
if lie sees rlic sun sinning lie diuns bark iiun his 
hull" Ik>mmtProverb. 

Fe'olt (Latin, he did it), A word iu- 
scrihiHl after the name of an artist, 
sculptor, etc,, as David feeit, Goujon 
fent; i,e, David pointed it, Goujon 
sculptured it, etc. 

Fdo'nla means sediment. Starch is 
a fec'ula, being the sediment of flour 
steeped in water. (Latin,yrcfVf, dregs.) 

Fed'eral States, In the late Ame- 
riean Avar tlie Unionists wore so called— 
i.e, those northern states Avhich combined 
to resi.st the eleven soutbeni or (’on- 
federato states {q.v.). 

Fee. Anglo-Saxon ./f'o/<, cattle, goods, 
money. So in Latin, peeun'^i, from po-inv, 
cattle. Capital is capita, head.s [of 
cuttle], and cliatfels is u mere variant. 

Fee-form-rent ia where an estate is 

( ;raiited, subject to a rent in fee ot at 
east one-fourth its A'alue. It is rent 
paid on lauds let Sd/' aria, and not lot in 
recompense of soiwice at a greatly re¬ 
duced value. 

Fee-penny. A fine for mdney oA-cr- 
due. Sir Thomas Gro8haiu,^(ten ivrote 
for money “in order to save the fee- 
ponny.” 

Fee Blmple.^^ An estate free from 
condition or limitation. If rcsti'icteil 
by conditions, the inheritance is called a 
‘ Conditional Fee,’ 

Fee-tall (A). An estate limited to a 
person and his lawful hoii's. 

Feeble. Most forcible Feeble, A writer 
whoso language is very “loud,” but 
AA'liose ideas are very jejune. Feeble is 
a “woman's tailor,” brought to Sir .lohii 
Falstaff as a recruit. He tolls Sir John 
“ be will do his good Aiv'ill,” and the 
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knight replies, “Well said, courageous 
Feeble I Thou wilt be os vallAnt os 
the wrathful dove, or most mugnaui- 
inous mouse . . . most forcible Feeble/’ 
{Shakespeare: 2 Mettty IV.^ iii. 2.) 

Feed of Corn. A quartern of oats, 
the quantity given a horse on a jounu^ 
viixen the ostler is told to give him a feed. 

Feet. How are your poor feet ? Tliis 
was the pcmular street mot in the^car of 
the Great Exhibition of London in 1862. 
The iinmeuse labom* of walking over 
the exhibition broke down all but the 
strongest athletes. 

FehxU'gerlollt or Vt fnnfferirht sy].). 
The secret tribunals of Wtjstpha'lia, for 
tli(j pi-uservatioii of public jieace, sup- 
prc.ssioii of crime, and muinteuaucc of 
the “Catholic” religion. The judges 
wc>ie enveloped in profound mystery ; 
they had tlieir secret spies through all 
Gtinuany; their judgments were ccr- 
fc'iin, but no oiio could <liscovpr the 
executioner. These tribunals rose in the 
twelfth century, and dis^)pearcd in the 
sixteenth. Sir Walter Scott, in Aotie 
tif Utnsff'nt, h.as given an account of 
tlic Westphalian Fohmgoricht. (Old 
German, fchmetij to condemn; tferichf, 
a tribunal.) 

“Ttiis ViKilsncp roininttU'e [of I)n;|i\ep cMtjl i«a 
iiimUTii rcproUiiciion of llie laiiums VclmiKor- 
n lit."—7Vit Titiug. 

Feliolan {Father). The priest and 
Hviioolmaster of Grand Fre, who accom¬ 
panied E’Wlngoliue in her wanderings 
to find Lilabncl, her affianced husband. 
{Lonyfettow: £ia»gmne.) 

Felix, a monk who listens to fbo 
singing of a milk-white bird for a 
tliousaud years, which seemed to him 
“ lint a single hour, so enchanted was 
he by the song. {Longfellow : The Golden 
LtgimL) 

Fe’lixamr'ta (4 syl.). The hero of 
a SpanMt romance of chivalry by Mel¬ 
chior de OFteza, Caballe'ro de UhPda 
(li566). The curate in Bon Quixote con- 
deitmotl this work to the flames. 

Fell {Bt\). (&tf^ocTOtt Fell.) 

Fellow Coauttoner. A wealtli^ or 
married undergraduate of Cambridge, 
who pajra extra to “common” (t.c, dine) 
at the fellows’ table. In Oxford, these 
dumi-dons are termed Gentlemen Com¬ 
moners, 

Fellow commoner or gentleman eom- 
mofwr. An empt^ bottle; so called 
because tlieae sort of students are, as 
a class, empty-headed. 


Felo Ae Se. The act of a suicide 
when he commit^ self-murder. Murder 
is felony, and a man who murders him¬ 
self commits tliis felony —de se. 

“ A Uicrpfiirc, is lie thnt ilclitMirntcl.v 

ifiitH ail Olid til liiH own «>xm(«iii'o.'‘-/i(a4;fe«c«ac.' 
C'ONiiiictitarliui, Ixiiik iv. obap. xiv. p. itW. 

Feme-oovert. A married W'omau. 
This does not moan a woman cocerte by 
her husMiid, but a woman whose head 
is covered, not muni witli maidens or 
immaiTiod women. In Home unmarried 
women wore on their heads only a coroUn 
{i .e. a wreath of flowers). In Greece they 
wore an anadpina, or fillet. The ^Huii- 

e orian spinster is called hajadon (bare- 
eaded). Married women, as a general 
rule, ha vc iilways covered tiieir head with 
a cap, tuiiuiu, or fiomethiiig of the same 
sort, the head being covered usa badge of 
subjection. Hence liobckah (Gen. xxiv. 
ri.l), being told that the man she saw 
M'lis her espoused husband, took a veil 
tiiid covered her head. Servants wear 
caps, and private soldiers iu the presciico 
of their oflicers cover their heads for tho 
saiiu) reason, {tire Eph. v. 22, 23.) 

V Women do not, like men, uncover < 
their heads even in saluting, hut bend 
their knee, iu token of subjection. {See 
Salutations.) 

rei&6*«ole. A single woman. FemC’ 
sole merchant. A woman who carries on 
a trade on her own account. 

Fenune de Chamliire. (French.) A 
ehumbermaid. 

Fem'imye (3 syl.). A medimval uuiue 
for tho kingdom of the Am'azous, Gower 
terms Pcntnesile'a “queen of Fcininoo.” 

“He [Tlif’HHiisJ ronijiiiTcel al Ibp rc'jiiip of Ki’iii- 
} iiif." I'haiH-ci. CnnUirbiwtt Titb-s, H(W, 

Fen Nightingale. A frog, which 
sings at night in the fens, as uightiii- 
gales sing iu the gi'ovcs. {Sec Aucadian 
Niohtiwale.) 

Fenoe Month. The close tune of 
deor, from fifteen days before Midsum¬ 
mer to fifteen days after it. This lieing 
fawning time, deer-liuuting is forbidden. 

Fenehnroh Street (London). The 
church in the fens or marshy ground by 
the “ Langl|puTqp ” side. 

Fenolble Beglmente. A kind of 
militia raised in 1759, again in 1778-9, 
and again in 1794, when a fm-ce of 
15,000 was raised. Tho force was dis¬ 
banded in 1802. y 

FenAlla. A pretended deaf and dumb 
^Iph-like attendaht on the Countess of 
Derby, in Scott’s FeVetHl of the hak. 
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Fe'nian*. Ati auti-Briiisli nssocia- 
lion of diwiffectod Iriehmen, railed the 
Feniau Mrotlirrhood, after the tiiicieiit 
Feuiuus of Ireland; formed in New York, 
in 18i)7, to ovc'rthrow the domiimtion 
<if England in Ireland, and make Ire¬ 
land u re|)id)lic. The word means a 
hnnivr —(iaelie, JinunUy from fendhtwh 
(pronounced fre-atjh), a hunt. IJefViro 
the (lennamc invasion, a Ceitir, rare 
so called oornj^iied not only jairts of 
Ireland and Srotland, hut also the 
north of (Irrinany and the ^'caiidi- 
nuvian shores. Oisin (Ossiun) refi'rs to 
them, and one ])nssage is thus roiulcreLl 
in The Jiittiqmiyif; ‘‘Do you eoinjmu! 
yonr psalms to (he tales of the 
iirmed Fenians t' ” (Hsin was the grand- 
sou of Fiona, the “ fair-luiired righ 
{r/iifj) of the Feniun.s,” and all the 
high offirers of thi.s vpliintocr assoeia- 
tiou Wf're men of rank. It ap]>ears tliat 
the Fenians of Ireland {Kirm), Scotland 
{Alha), England and Senndi- 

navia, hud a great civil battle at Guldira, 
in Irtdand, and extirpated each other. 
Oisin alone escaped, and he had slain 
“twice tifty men with his own hand.” 
In the great Foiiiau outbreak of Ireland 
in 180.'), etc., the loiulei's >vere termed 
“ head centres,” and tlu'ir subordinates 
“centres.” (6Vr Olak-na-Gael.) 

FennoL Said to restore lost vision 
and to give courage. 

“ AIxm e Hip lowjy piniits it towpi-s, 

Tlip fennel wall ilHjeltow HiweiB, 

And 111 nil «ii llpr iicp tliiiii iiiii'b. 

Whs lofled n Itli Hip u onilriiliH iKOVCi'S 
l.oHt V Imim toiesiiii'p ; 

It (tnvo new HtU'nf;ili aiiil fenrlosB iikkhI, 
And irindintoi's llpi'i piiiid rinlp 

Atliisled It 111 tliplr dnlly fn.id ; 

And lip wliK tnviili'd mill HiilidiU'd 
Till' wipiiHi ot fpiincl WHIP." 

JjnH.iJfltinr: Tlif Oiihlrt of l.ifc, Ht.niiSH (’>. 

Fenrlr or Fenris. 'flie wolf of siu 
ft.r, of LokiJ, meaning the goading of ti 
guilty conscience. Tlio “ wolf ’i was the 
brother of Hoi (< 7 . 1 ’.). "VVlion he gaj»es, 
one jaw touches earth and the oilier 
heaven. In the liapinro/,- ho swallows 
tlte snn and conquers Odin; but being 
rouquered by Vitiar, lie was cast into 
Nitihaiiu, uhere Loki w'as coutined. 

Fenton. One who seeks to mend his 
fortune by miuTiago. He is the suitor of 
Amie Page. Her father objects to him, 
he says, because 

“ I nm tivi uniut nf hiptli; 

Ant) lut Mtntp hpiint anil tl wiHi iii) psiionse, 

I sppk to benl It uiity li) Ilia w«'altli.’’ 

Merry II tpruo/ll'inrfiKir, ill. 4. 

Ferae Natorie. Applied in laur to 
animals living in a wild state, os distin¬ 
guished from animals which are domes¬ 
ticated. 


For'junors. The young Cashmeiian 

{ loet, ttIio relates poetical tales to Eullti 
tookh, in her journey from Delhi to 
Lesser Bueliar'ia. Lulla Itookh is going 
to bo maiTied to the young sultan, but 
falls in love with thepnot. Gn the wed¬ 
ding morn she is led to her future hits- 
huiid, and fiuds that the poet is the 
sultan himself, W'ho liad gallanllj takih 
this course tf> win the heart ot his bride 
and beguile her jouraej'. J/n/ rr.) 

Fer'dinand. Son of the King of 
Naples, and .suitor of Miranda, iki up liter 
of Pros'jieio. the banished Duke of 
Milan. : Tern fit .“t.) 

In Jeon's f.d'.f, (he srinie 

name is given to the King of NiHairc. 

Fordinan'do. A binvo soldier who 
obtained a complete victory over the 
King of Morocco and Gii'iiaMu, near 
'J'ari'fa, in i:J40. Hciiig in love, with 
Leouo'radc Guzman, Alfimso XI., whose 
life ho had savoil in the battle, created 
liim Count of Zumo'ra and Maj'([uis of 
Montiual, and guvo liiiii the hand of 
Leouom in marriage. No sooner was 
tliis done, than Fordinando discovered 
that Leonora was tlio king’s nustri'ss ; 
so ho restui'cd Ins ranks mid lionoius to 
the king, roimdiated his bride, and re¬ 
tired to the inoimstory of St. .Tames of 
Compostella. Leonora oiitereil thi' > ume 
monastery as a novice, obtained tlio 
forgiveness of Ferdinando, and died. 
{Ihina'Hi’g ajwra of La h'uro^ita.) 

Ferdo'sl. A I^r-sian i>oct, famous 
for the copious flow of his did ion. He 
wrote nf verso the Mah-Xdiin Ji, or 
history of the Persian kings, which took 
thirty years, and contains 120,000 venses. 
s 

Ferguson. Jt'n all my fur, l-W- 
f/itsou ; but tfon don't lodijr here. Cajit. 
Ferguson ■was the companion pf the 
Marquis of Waterford, when that young 
nobleman made himself notos^us for 
his practical jokes in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In one of their 
sprees the two companions got separateil, 
and the marquis foifaid liis way home to 
the house of his uncle, the Archbishop 
of Armogln Charles Street, St. James's 
Square. Ine marquis had gone to bed, 
wnen a thundering knock came at the 
door. The marquis, suspecting who it 
was that knocked, threw up the window 
and said, “It is all very hne, Ferguson, 
but you don’t lodge here; ” and for 
many years the saying was popular. (See 
Xotes and Qtm-iny Jan. 16, 1886, p. 46.) 

Fern. (JSa Faukt Feem.) 
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Fern Seed. Jre hare the re^ijot ^ 
fei-n seed, tre tralk invisible (1 Smrtj 
ir., act iv. 4). The seed of certain 
species of fem ia ao email aa to be in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, and hence tlie 
plant was believed to confer inviaibility 
cm those who carried it about their 
person. It was at one time believed 
tliat plants have tlio power of importing 
their own speciality to their isrearer. 
llms, the herb-dragon was said to cure 
the poison of aeriients; the yellow celan¬ 
dine tlie jaundice: wood-aorrel, which 
has a heart-shaped leaf, to cheer the 
heart; liverwort to be good for tho 
liver, and so on. 

“ wiiv dill > 1)11 tliink Imd (..vices' ring, 

Oi till’lici 1) tlmi gUes invisihihtj ?" 

HciiiiiiitnU (lufl Flrtiher; Fmr Maid of the lun, i. 1. 
“ 'rill* si’i’ilH nf fiTM. wliii'li, hy iiroItDr Iirat. 

t'hi’fifd mid iMifoldi'd, ftinn u jilunt so girnt, 

y\U' 1(“*H i( tlioiismid times rliiin wliiit tliccje 

('till mi»i<s;sti;tl li> ilie tube ili'Srrj 

■ Jtiiiet.'iuoiv: Crfalitm. 

Fernando Florestan. A state 
prisoner of Seville, married to Leonora, 
who, in man's disgiitse, and under the 
name of Fitlo'lio, became tlio servant of 
Koeco, the jailor. PiisaiTO, governor of 
the ])rison, conceived a hatred to For- 
nautlo, and resolved to murder him. 
Rocco ami Leonora W’ere sent to dig his 
grave, and w'hen Pizarro ontored the 
dungeon, Leonora intercepted his pur¬ 
pose. At this juncture the minister of 
State arrived, and ordered the prisouer’s 
release. {lU-ethovrn: Fidelw.) 

Femoy.* The. patriarch of Ftrne;/. 
Voltaire; so culled bu|cause ho retired to 
Feniey, a small sequestered village near 
(lene'va, from which obscure r^ruat ho 
poured forth his invectives against the 
French Govoriunent, the Chun'h, nobles, 
nuns, priests, and indeed all classes. 

"Tlieie nri' in Paris flvi> or six BtiiUiCH of the 
jiatnaiTlj of Foriicv."--J’/i« Timet, 

Ferffhers. The guardian angels of 
Peraian mythology. They are countless 
in iiumBel, and their chiei tasks are for 
the well-being of man. 

Fer'raonta {sharp Xi'an]. A giant in 
Turpin’s Chronicle opCharUinagne. He 
had the strength of forty men, and was 
thirty-six feet high. Tbongh no lance 
could pierce bis hide, Orlando slew him 
by Divine interposition. (See F^bbau.) 

Fer'rngna. The giant of Portugal, 
who took Bellisant under his care after 
she had been divorced by Alexander, 
Emperor of Constantinople, ( Valentine 
and Orson.y 

The greu "^* Brazen Head,” that iedd 
those who consulted it whatever they 


required to know, was kept in the castle 
of this giant. {^’’alnUine and Orson.) 
(See Fkbbau.) 


Ferrii'ra. An Andrew Ferrara. A 
broadsword or claymore of the best 

O , bearing the name of Andrea 
a, one of the Italian family whoso 
swords wore famous in the Bixteculh 
and se^nteenth centuries. Genuine 
“ Andrea Peiraras ” have a crown 
marked on tho blade. 

V My father had an Andrea Ferrara, 
which had liecn in the family about a 
century. It had a basket-hilt, aud tho 
name was distinctly stamiiod on tlio 
blade. 

“ Vi'c’U )mt in Iwll, boy ; olil Andri’w Frmm 
hIiiiII litilgrhisi»cc‘uri(y."-.Vi'cin.' If aveiftu, i'hti|i. I, 

Ferran (iu Orlando Fnx'ioso), Fer- 
raute, Fer'racutc, or For'ragus, a Sara¬ 
cen, son of Laniu'sa. He dropjHid his 
helmet in the river, iiud vowed he would 
never wear another till he had won that 
woiti by Orlando. Orlando slow him 
with a wound iu the navel, his only 
vulnerable part. 


Ferrex and Porrex. Two sons 
of Gorboduc, a mythical British king, 
Porrex drove his brother from Britain, 
and when Ferrex returned with an army 
he was slain, hut Porrex was shortly 
after put to death by liis mother. One 
of the tirst, if not tho very first, historical 
play in the English language was Ferre.r, 
ana Forrex., by Thomas Norton and 
Thomas Sackvillo, 


Fenunbras. (See FiEnAiiRAS.) 

Fen'oenaine Versea. Lampoons ; 
so called'frain Fe-scennia in Tusi’any, 
where jierformei-a at mcrry-rn.'ikings 
used to exteraporisn scurrilous jests of 
a personal nature to arnuse the audience. 


Fobs (iiatin,/Msria, a band or covering 
for the thighs). In heraldry, the fess w 
a bund ^awn borizontaily 
across tho tdiield, of which ft 
occupies one - third. It re- tt'tt 
presents the band which was . . 

worn by knights low down 
across the hips. 


Fast. A p]pdge. Festing-man, a surety 
to another. .Festimj-prnny, a jionny 
given in earnest to secure a bargain. 
fAnglo-Saxon, festing, an act of con- 
fidcRce, an entrusting.) 


Fatoh. A wraith—tho dll^ihodkid 
ghost of a living person. (St’^Feitichb.) 

“Fctrlws . .. moat dniuiKmlyntuiesr to distant 
friends and relatiotis, nt ttw very Instant vro- 
redins the death of those thtn- reiwieseat,''— 
Brand: Botrutar AntUtnU'm (Ceatn Oiuens). 
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jj^etohes. Excuses, tricks, artifices. 
(Sttxon.) 

“ Deny 1(1 w|MIlk will) lilt* ? Tlicy fii’r »i( k i* ilu*> 

lilt' IM'ill j ' 

Till'} inmjllcil nil Mk iiiiflil ? ^li’rr /<•!r'liex." 

iSliiiJii.'t’ii 'HI I : A'lii// y.cii)', (I, 4 . 

Fet'lobe or Fet'Isb. 'I'he Afrioiui itl()l, 
Uio same as the Aniurican Muii'itoii. Tiic 
worH)ii|) of this itiol is called Fet'ichism 
or TVt'iHlii.sm. (I’ortu^uose,ina- 
fficifiii, fairy, orficle.) * 

' .Miii(ii-i nil) I liiiiu will Mcri o for a fcbi-Iit' a tit, 
a lilnl. a Imn, n IImIi h hci ix'iiI, a 1.1.1)111*, ii lii-i* 
ftriick lit lislii >iiii)',i( lilt of iiicMl, a itlicll lint Mil' 
iiiiDil inil.i'iit of nil fi’liclii's In ibc kk k Tnlnn 

Thr frtivhv orj'rtisti of f/ir hottlf. 'riic 
irn]) drunketinchs, or druukoiiiiess itself. 

Fettor Lano is probably fudei rr-hmr, 
A IVuteier la a kei'iiiT of ilofjs, tiiul (he 
lane has always been famous for doff- 
I’aticiera. Jfowol, witli less probability, 
says it is I'tirlur J.aitc, i.r. the lane of 
fi’wloin or wortliles.s fi'IIows wlio were 
for ever loittiriii" alwut Iho lano on 
thoir way to the {gardens. Faitour is an 
archaic word for a w'orthless fellow, a 
lii/y viigahoud,from the Nornmu-Frcnch. 

Fottle, na a verb, means to repair ; 
to mmothe; as an adjeetivo, it means 
well-knit, all ri^ht and ti{;i;ht. It is 
eoniieeted with oiir word fvat^ thcFicnch 
J'atrr, the Latin ./henr. 

J'Cttled ale, in Laiuashire, means ale 
wanned and spiced. 

Fett do Jolo (French), A riinniii}' 
fire of puns on an occasion of rejoicing. 

Foud, meaning “hafri'd,” is the Saxon 
fiihth (hatred); Imt ft'ud, a “iief,’’ i.s 
the'reutonioyc('-w//i (trust-land). {See 
behir.) 

Feudal or Teoelal syl.). In (iothic 
ulh means “ propertv," hence odh-all 
(entire jirojiorty) ; Flemish, adat. By 
tiansposition wo get all-ohtf, whenee 
our auodiam (absolute pniperty claimed 
hy the holders of tiefs); and by com- 
hiiiiug till' wordsyir and ud/i wo got fee- 
od/t, ftodh, or feod (projM’rfy given by 
Wijy of fee for services couferi'ed). 
{ivHloppuiait.) 

Feudal System (77^). A system 
founded on the tenure of £euds or fiefs, 
given in eompeusation for military ser¬ 
vice to the lord of the tenants. , 

Feulllants. A refunned Cistercian 
order iu.stitutetl hv Jean de la Barriero 
in b)SG. So ciilletl from the convent of 
Feuilhuis, in Lauguodoc, where they 
were o.stul)lisheil in 1577. 

3'Af clnb tij'the Femllantff in the Fceuch 


Revolution, composed of moderate Jaco- 
hini. «So called because the convent of 
the Fonillants, near the Tiiilerirs, was 
their original club-room (1791-12). 

FeuiUeton [feu-j/S-ion]. Afly-.sheet. 
Apjdied to the bottom jiart of French 
nowspapei-s, generally devoted to a talc 
or some other light literature. 

" Till' ilinlj [Pivnohl ncwM|iiii.er.s all Imd femlS*- 
toiiH wiili (■(111111111011 Him-ioH lu llicni' -JhtU. 
Tfu-lunm Oiiit, cliiti). 11ll. ]■. 

Fever-lurdan or Fover-lurgan. A 

fit of idleness, Lurdea means a hloek- 
liead. (French, lourd, heavy, dull, thiik- 
headed; Imrdaad, a hlockliead.^ 

Fover-lurk, A corrnjifmu of 
/f/r<y, as “ Pever-lurgan ” is of Inn- 
htedioi. The disease of la/iiu'-s. 

*■ Cl-llll I,, 

X'CllllOl I'lUj 11(11 W'l k." 

Fey. Predestined to early death. 
When .a person suddenly ehang his 
wonted manner of life, as when a Tnisi*r 
hecomes liberal, or a ehnrl good-hn- 
nioiircd, ho is said in Scotch to bo fet/, 
and near the point of death. 

"She must ho foj fwiid Tni'loloniiis', luid iii 
thiti (sisc htw mil lung U) ll\c,‘'— iS'ii' IK, Ht-uU ; Thr 
J'triitc, 1 hull. '. 

Fo'zon. Bauglitor of Suvary, Buko 
of Aquitaine, demanded in maniago by 
11 ]lagan, cAlled the (nre?i Kuujht: hut 
Orson, Imviiig overthrown the inigan, 
was uccepted Iiy tlio lady instead. 
{Valeutme and Ormii.) 

Fi or Fie I An exelamatic^i indicating 
that what is reproved is dirty or indecent. 
The duijg of many animals, us the boar, 
wolf, fox, marten, and badger, is called 
^fiantn, and the “ oriticium una'Ic ” is 
culled a Ji, a word still used in Lineolu- 
sliire. (Anglo-Nonfiau,/rt//, to clean out; 
SnxoD, afijlnn, to foul; our dejile or Jile, 
to make foul; .filth, etc.) 

The old woYih,Jie~oo}'H (drosB com), 
Ji-laiah (unenclosed lands),yf-;afl’sA?//y» 
(the dmig of any wild heustff^fetc., arc 
compounds of the same word, 

" I liail Hniitlirr vnicrRs ngiiiiiKl tin* ihiiin- 
furmer,Muster Kitt."—; rtiiitni/i-ttel, ho k 
II. 17. ^ 

FL Fo. A contraction of the two 
Latin words, fi'eri faelas (cause it to ho 
done). A judicial w-rit for one who has 
recovered damages in the Queen’s courts, 
being a command to the sheriff to see 
the judgment of tlio court duly carried 
out. 

Flaore. A French cab or hackney 
conch. So called from the Hotel do St. 
Fiacte, Faris, where the first station of 
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tlicBo coachoa ivaa establielied by M. 
Saiirago, about 1650. ’ 

V Accordiuj? to All»in Butler, Fiacro 
was the aoii of an Irish king, bom in 
(501), to whose t<jmb pilgrimuges wore 
luiulc in tlie mouth of August. His day 
is Aiiguat ‘lOtli. {Lii'vs of the SainU^ 
vol. ii. p. H79.) 

FlAn {John), a sehoolmoster at Salt* 
pans, near Eclinburgh, tortun^l to death 
and thi-n burnt at the stake on tlie Castle 
Hill of Eiliuhurgh, Saturday, January, 
1 I, bocansu he refused to lU'knowledge 
tli.it lie had raised a storm at sea, to 
vvrerk .lames I, on Ids voyage to I)en- 
in.irk to visit his future iiueen. First, 
Ids lieail was crushed in upon his brain 
by meaiH of a rojii* twisted lighter and 
tighter; tlieii his two legs W'ere jammed 
to a jelly m the wootlen hoots-; then his 
nails were pulled out and pins insiu-ted 
in the raw linger tips; iw ho still re¬ 
mained silent, he was strangled, and Ids 
dead body hunit to ashes. 

Flare. Stnliin^ the faiv. Taking 
the average price of corn. Finrs is a 
(tothic word, still current in Ireland. 
(.Scotch law.) 

Fias'oo. A failure, a mull. In Italy 
they cry Ofri, ola^fuinvo ! to an unpopular 
hinger. This word, common in France 
and (lormany, is employed as the opposite 
of furore. 

V Tlio history of the word is as fol¬ 
low's :--In making Venetian glass, if the 
sligHTest Haw detected, the glass- 
blower turns the iirtiidu into a fumo — 
that is. a common Hosk. * 

A KcriiliMiiiin fi.iiii KiS'lli Aiiierioa (ft* Knx, 
‘ I IK- Moili-rii Uiili} Ills") furniHlics ilio willi llie 
fiilloiMier nni'citniK - ‘‘Tliure «'rs oiu-o a i-lcvcr 
liiiluiimii of rion-iii-e ii.-uiicsl DoiniuiL-o Bianco- 
It-lli, niitcil ftii Ins I'Diiiio li^iiiatiis). Ue was 
won I to inunio i-it- uimhi wimtetor article lie linlil 
in lim liaiitl. One nntlit lie aviienreil lioldiinr a 
il.i-ik f/lincio Imti fatliiift tnextrort. anr humour 
wli:ilsi)i'M“i fiiiiii his siilypcl, he sail], ’ It is tliv 
fault, tlasrn,'•ml dashed the flnsli: iin the Kr'-iiiii), 
After ilini a failure was cimiiiioiily called iii 
Khircncc a • fl its«*o .' ” To tile >taii|u>ai-s iiit-i-eiHhle 
ili.-it a eleier Nff^-ovlsatiir cunltf draw- no matter 
fiom till ciiiiit> bottle,apparently a siihjecc rife 
iviili mailer. 

Flat. I ffirc my fiat to that proposal. 
I ct ns3ut to it. A ilaV iu law is an 
order of the court directing that some¬ 
thing stated bo done. (Latin, let 
it bo done.) 

Fib. An attendant on Queen Mab iu 
J)rayton's Nymphulia. Fib, meaning a 
falsehood, is the Latin fabula, a fable. 

Fl'oo. ifim Fio.) 

Fict) for the phrase.'' 

filiakeiipenrt: Jferrji U/eeso/ Windsor, i. 3. 

“1 see coiitempt-jpwrehinK forth, uivlng me 
the fleo with lua ihoiutMi Inliia moutu.”— Wit's 
Ifiserk (.liwe). 


Fiddle (Latin, fidis or fideu). He was 
first fiddle. Chiol man, the most dis¬ 
tinguished of tlie oumpanv. 

To play second fiddle. To take a sub¬ 
ordinate part. The allusion is to the 
leader or concerts, who leads with a 
fiddlo. 

The Scotch fiddle or Caledonian Cre¬ 
mona. The itch. As fiddlers Rcrutch 
with a l)oW tho strings of a fiddle, no 

I iersons suffering from skin-irritution 
;eep scrutdiing the pait irritaled. 

Fiddle About ( To). To fiddle about 
a thing means to “play “ biiHiness. To 
fiddle witli one’s lingers is to move thorn 
about a.s a fiddler iiiovos his fingers u]) 
and down tho fiddle-.string.s. 

''Ah'i'c trifliiiir, nr imiu.illt.ibl'' flilillintr iibiuU 
mitliilif,'' -hiinoir: Simiinn. \ <il. l. »cimini 7. 

Fiddle-de-doe I An exclamation 
signifying what votl say is nouseiiso or 
moonshine. Fiddlo-de-dco is meant to 
expreas tlie sound of n fiddle-string 
voca]i.sod. Ilunco "sound signifying 
nothing.” 

Fiddle-fbddle. It is all fiddle-faddle. 
lluhhisliy iioiisouse ; talk not worth 
utteutum. A ricochet word, of wliitih 
we have a vast number, os " flim-Ham,” 
" helter-skelter,” “ wishy-washy,” eto. 
To fiddlo is fo waste time in playing on 
tho fiddle, and hence fiddle means a 
trifle, and fiddle-faddle is silly trifle or 
silly nonsense. 

“ 1 ‘ilifni foul thfii. I wns to Htaiid nilillc-fmhiliiiK 
111 tliai wiiy.'' 

Clough ; Amours de ruj/tige, runtu I v. stiiiixii .'1, 

Fiddlebaok. Tim name of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poor unfortunato jiony, on 
which he, ma^e his country excursions. 

Fiddler. Drunk ai a fiddler. Fidd¬ 
lers at wakes and fairs were allowed 
meat and drink to their heart's content, 
and seldom left a merry-making sober. 

Olmr's Jnddler. Sir llogor L’Es¬ 
trange (1616-1704). So railed because 
he, at one time, was playing a fiddle or 
viole with others in tho house of John 
Ilmgston when Cromwell was one of 
the guests, 

V I'xddler is a slang word for sixpence. 

Fiddler’s F»ro or Fiddler’s Ffty. 

Meat, drink, anib money. 

Fiddler's Green. Tlie land of the 
ledl or “ Dixie I^aud ” 6f sailors; 
where there is perpetual mirth, a fiddlo 
that never ceases to untiring dancers, 
plenty of grog, and unlimited tobuAco. 

Fiddler's Money. A silver penny. 
The fee given to a fiddler at a wake by 
eachdaitcer. 
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Fiddler's Stale novrs carried 

about by waudoriug'fiddlcra. 

Fiddlestlofc* In the Great Gorman 
opic called I'he Nibdnuqen-TAed, this 
word is used six or eight times for a 
broadsword. 

“ Hm ftdilloHnck ho prasiied,'Iwus iimaHy, hniiiil, 
and liDnir, 

As Kliarp aH nnj‘ razm'." Huinza I,all. 

“ My lUhllt'stlck’H no foatUor ; on Vlioiu I let it 
fall, 

If In* lwi« frieinls that lo\e linn, 'twill not tlioni 
wei'pinK nil.'' Htnnai 1 ,hwi. 

" His flihllcHtirk, Hharp-rutiiii:;, »in harilost surl 
i|i\ nil'. 

Anti lit It stniki' can shit or tlio niovlon's honiny 
pnilo " Staiisa •.', 07 h. 

Flddlestloks I An exclamation sig¬ 
nifying what you sjiy is 7iot worth atteii- 
tioh. To titldlc about is to waste time, 
tiddling. A fiddlestick is Iho instrument 
Uhcd in fiddling, hence the fiddlestick is 
even less than the tlftdle. 

Fide'le (3 s>l.l. The uamo a.ssumed 
by Tmogon in Shakespeare’s ('i/inhfhitr. 
Ciollins htts a beautiful elegy on J'iilelc. 

Flde'lio. Beethoven’s only opera. 
( 6 'C<’ IiEONORA.) 

Fides. Tiio goddess of Faith, etc. 

Fldes syh). Mother of John of 
Leyden. Not knowing tluit her sou was 
the “prophet” and ruler of Westphalia, 
but tluuking that the ju-ophet had caused 
his death, she went to Munster to curse 
the ueAV-crowned moiiareh 'J'he inomeut 
she saw him she recognised him, hut 
the “prophet-king,” surrounded hy his 
courtiors, preteiulod not to know her. 
Fidos, to save lier sou annoyance, de- 
clur(<d she had made a mistake, and was 
conflued in the dungeon of the jialacc at 
Munster, where John visited her and 
was forgiven. When her sou set tiro 
to his palace, Fides Trushed into the 
flumes and jierished with hfm. (dfcycr- 
/wr’s opera of he Prophete.) 

Fide* Corbona'rU. Blind faith, 
faith of a child. A carbona'ro lining 
asked what he believed, replied, “What 
•the Church believes; ” and. being naked 
agiuu what the Church believes, made 
answer, “What I believe.” (iiSV« Cah- 
HONABi.) {JtoHx: Ihetiwnaire Coimqae.) 

Field. (Anglo-Saxon, fekl.) 

In tu/rieultarnl pai’lance, a field is a 
portion of land belonging to a farm. 

In kuutman'a lungui^ce, it means all 
the riders. 

In heraldry, it means the entire surface 
of the shield. 

In milUary language, it means a 
battle; the place where a battle is 


fougjit, or is about to be fought; a 
campaign. 

In sportsmen's language it means all 
the horses of wiv one race. 

Against the field. In horse-racing, to 
bet against the field means to back a 
particular horse against all the rest 
entered for the race. 

In the field. A competitor for a jtHze. 
Atarm in horse-races, as, so-aniJ-so was 
in the field. Also in war, as, the French 
were in the field ulreadj'. 

Master of the field. In military par¬ 
lance, meniis the conqueror in a birttle. 

2o h'tp back the Jirhl, is to keep hack 
the riilcrs. 

To take the field. ' To move the ariDy 
preparatory t<i battle. 

Tn inn thejivld. To win the b.atUc. 

Field-day. Day of business. Thus, 
a clergyman jocosely calls a “ kept fes¬ 
tival ” his tk‘ld-da 3 ’. A inilitarv tcim, 
meaning a. day when a. regiment is taken 
to tlic liohls for iiractiuc. 

Field Marslial. A general officer of 
the highest rank, who comnmnds an 
anny, or, at any rate, more than ouo 
corps. 

Field Ofifioer. Any officer between 
captain and a general officer. A majoj* 
or a lieutenaut-eoloncl may be a field 
officer, being riiialified to eomniaud wliole 
battalions, or a “ field.” 

Field Pieeea, Small c.muon cijrried 
into the field with an army. 

Field Worlfs. Works thrown up l»j' 
an (yrmy in besieging or defiuidiug a 
fortress, or in strengthening it.s posiliou. 

" Rartli-fnrtg, fuid CRiicdall) Held w<irkM, will 
hereafter i>liiy iin iiiiiKiruiii ivirt in unis ir. T. 
Shennan: Af«mdr%Mil u. cluip. xxl\. 11..IUH. 

Field of Blood* Acel’dama, the 
piece of land bought by the chief 
priests with the money which Judas 
threw down in the temple; so called 
because it was bought^orith blood- 
money. (Matt, xxvii. o; Acts i. 1!>.) 

V The battle-field of CanniE (ii.c. ‘ilfi) 
is so called bepause it was especially 
sanguinary. 

Field of Xoe. A large body of float¬ 
ing ice. 

Field of Vloloii or Field of View. 

Tlie space in a telescope, microscope,, 
stereoscope, etc., within which the ob¬ 
ject is visible. If the object is not 
distinctly visible, it must be m-ought into 
the field hy adjustment 

Hold of tlM doth of Gold. The 

plain, near Quunes, where Henry VIII. 
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had Jiis interview with Fran<jois J. in 
1520; BO called from the splendour and 
magnificence displayed there on the 
occoaioa. 

Field of tlie Forty Foototepe. 

At the back of the British Museum, 
once callcKl Southampton Fields. The 
tradition is that two brothers, in the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, took 
different sides and ODga|;ed each dtiior 
in fight. Both were kUled, and forty- 
impressions of their feet remained on 
the field for many years, where no grass 
would grftw. The ennouuter took place 
at tlie extreme north-east of Upper 
MonfiiKue “Street. The Misses Porter 
wrote a novel on the subject, and the 
Messrs. Miiyhcw a melodrama. 

Fielding. The Firldinrj of the draum. 
George Furiiuhor, author of the Jteanx' 
iStratcif/fiit, etc. (1^78-1707.) 

Fierabras {Fir), of Alexandria, son 
of Balan, King of Spain. Tlie greatest 
mant that ever walked the earth. For 
height of stature, breadth of shoulder, 
and hardness of muscle he never hud an 
equal. Ho possessed all Babylon, even 
to the Bed Sea; was seigneur of Russia, 
Lord of Cologne, master of Jerusalem, 
and oven of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
carried away the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam w hich embalmed the body of 
Our Lord, one drop of which would cure 
anyM»icknes.s, or heal any wound in a 
momo^t. Ono*>f Ids chief exploits was 
to slay the fearful hvgo giant that 
gnai'dw the bridge Mantiblc,” fagious 
for its thirty arcTie.w of black marble. 
His pride wrus laid low by Olivier, one 
of Charlemagno’s paladins. Tlie giant 
then became a child of ftod. and ended 
hu days in the odour of sanotity, “ meek 
as a lamb and humble as a chidden 
slave.” Sit Fierabras, or Fefumbras, 
figures in several tneaueval romances, 
and is on dd^gory ot Sin ovoroomo by 
, the Cross. {Sfe Balan.) 

Fifteen deoietTe Ba^ee (2%^), ac¬ 
cording to Sir E. S. CSreiwy, were; 

1. The battle of Mabathon (S^t., 
490 B.C.), when Miltlades, with 10,t)00 
Greeks, defeated 100,000 Persians under 
Datis and Artaphemus. 

• 2. Thenavai battle at Sybaounb (Sep., 
415 B.a), when the Athenians uuwr 
Niclas and Bemosthenga were defeated 
-with a loss of 40,000 killed and woanded, 
and their entir^eet. 

3. The battm" of AiWfi'LA. (Oct., 
331 B.C.), when Alexander the Great 


overthrew Darlas Codomauus for the 
third time. 

4. The battle of METAtrEtra (207 B-c.), 
when tlie consuls Livins and Kero cut to 
pieces Hosdrubal’s army, sent to rein¬ 
force Hannibal. 

5. In A.B. 9 Anninius and the Gauls 
utterly overthrew tho Bumun.s under 
Yarns, and thus established the iiule- 
liendenco of Gaul. 

6. The battle of Chalons (a.b. 451), 
when AetijUB and Thoodorie utferly de¬ 
feated Attlla, and saved Europe from 
devastation, 

7. Tho battle of Toirna (Oct., 732 a.i». ), 
when Chuiies Msi'tol overthrew tho Sn- 

I rueons under At>(lerahmeu, and thus 
broke the Moslem yoke from Europe. 

8 . Thebiittkof HA8riNus(Oot., lOWJ), 
when William of Normandy slew Harohl 
11., and obtained thft crown of England. 

9. The biittle of Oeljans in 1129^when 
Joan of Are secured the iudejicndcnne of 
France. 

10. Tlie diJciit of the Sjianish Armada 
in 1588, wliieh destroyed the hopes of the 
Pope respeetiug Enghuul. 

11. The battle of Blenheim (13 Aug., 
1704), when Moi'lborougb and Piiuce 
Eugene defeated Tallard, and thus pre¬ 
vented Louis XIV. from careying out 
his schemes. 

12. Tho battle of Pitltowa (July, 
1709), when Czar Peter utterly defeated 
Charles Xll. of Sweden, and thus cstah- 
lishod the Muscovite power. 

13. The battle of Saeatooa (Oct., 
1777), when General Gates defeated tho 
British under General Burgoyiie, aiul 
thus secured fpr the United Statcis tlie 
alliunoe of Fmnce. 

14. The battle of Valmy (Sep., 1792), 
when the IVench Marslial Kellermnn de¬ 
feated the Duke of Brunswick, and thus 
established fo* atime tho French republic. 

15. Tim battle of Waterloo (18 Juno, 
1815), when Napoleon the Great was 
defeated by the Duke of Wellington, and 
Europe was restored to its normal con- 
ditiou. 

The Ixittlo of ftRTTVSBUBO, Jn PenneyIvaain 
(S.Tu>y, IMKIL when tho Ciuifuiieiiaeg, under the 
(vironuind of Oenem} Ii«e, were defasted hy tlic 
Northern erniy, was m-tsmly one of the must ini- 
IHH-tnnt if nut the mdst tnirurtanr., of tho Ameri¬ 
can Civil War. 

The Ijattle of Bbdax <§»»., lsfl>),when>'spoleod 
gavS up bis Mwurd to Winlam, King of PrwMin, 
which put an end to the empire of Pranco. 

flftb-SIoiiMrohy Men. A s^t of 

English fanatics iu the days of thalniri- 
tans, who maintained that Jesus Christ 
was about to come a second time to 
the earth, and establish the fifth uni- 
versal monorohy. The four preceding 
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monarchies were the Assyrian, the Per¬ 
sian, the Macedonian, and tiie Homan, 
lu politics, the Fifth-Monarchy Men 
were arrant Itadicals and levellers. 

Flff. Fnll Jiff, Full dress. A cor¬ 
ruption of the' Italian in Jioc'chi (in gala 
co.stume). It was derived from the tas¬ 
sels with which horses were omamenteil 
in state processions. Thus wa road in 
Miss Knight’s Auttibwgyaphij, “The 
Pope’s throne was set out for in/iss, and 
the whole building was iu jwsrfeet tiocchi ” 
(ill full fig). Another etjoriology has 
heeu suggested by n correspondent in 
AotcJi anU QwrirK, tliut it is takou from 
the word full fig. (figure) m fasbiou 
hook.s. 

“ Tlio Sjieiikf'r Hits nt one oiifl all in full ll>r, w itli 
11 rlerk at ilic tnlilii hclitw."- -Tiolfujje: ft'eni 

Jiuiii'n, cliu]) ix. l*. 101 

Fig nr Fit/o. care a J'kj for 

yon ; not worth a Jig. Anything «t all. 
Jlere fig is yicu—a fillip or snap of tlie 
ting.srs. Thus we say, “1 dou’t care 
that for j’oii,” siiajipiiig the fingers at 
the same time. (Italian, Jar h Jichr, 
to Miap tlie fingers; Freiieh, fat re in 
Jig lie ; Genuuu, dufcigni unsen ; Dutch, 
(le vgghr setten^ et<*.) ’ {See Fico.) 

“ A IU for I’cii'i- " 

Shtihi'Dixiirc; 2 Jfmrv VI , ii. o. 

"Tlir lino for ili.\ fi'iciiil4lii|i" 

SlidkitiiU'aif: llunru K., lii. (l. 

Pig Sunday. I’alm Sunduy is so 
called from the custom of eating figs on 
that (lay. 'I'lio practice arose fri'Ui the 
iJible story of Z-icehous, who climbed 
up into a fig-tree to see Jesus. 

V Many other fi'stivals have their 
special foods; as, Michaelmas goose, 
Cliristnias, ])li]m-puddiiig, Shrovo Tues¬ 
day, jniueake day ; Ash Weduc'sday, swlt 
cod; I rood Friflav, hot cross-buns; 
pascli-oggs, roast-chestnuts, etc., have 
their 8r»ocial days. 

Fig-tree. It is saiilT that Judas 
hanged himself on a tlg-trec. (iSV’c 
Kij)E1{-tm;e.) 

“ Qiwrot n1itiii)s>|iin ar'lioi’e.lniUaspsuancii'- 
tlorit i Ai lior Ileus fuiSMH di'oitur,”—iliirraittun. 

Figs. I shaii't bug mg Ati'te Jigs mi 
fntnrey hut grow th'etn. Don’t' count 
your chickoiis before they are hatched. 
It was Xerxes wliu boasted that he did 
not intend any longer to buy his figs, 
bocnaso ho meant to conquer Att'ica juid 
add it to his owu empire; but Xerxes 
met a sigual defeat at SaVamis, aud 
“never loosed his sandal till he reached 
AlHh‘'ra.'’ 

“ Jn the mine of the Prophet. Fig's ! ” 
A burlesque of the solemn language 
employed in eastern countries iu the 


common busiuess of life. The lino 
occult iu the imitation of Dr. Johnson's 
pompous style, in Itejected Addresses, hy 
James and Horace Smith. 

Figged out. {See Fio, Full Fig.) 

Kg 'aro. A type of cunning dex¬ 
terity, and intrigue. Tlie character is 
iu the Jiarhier de Seville and Mai tage de, 
Figaro, by Boa umarchais. In the former 
he is a barber, aud in the latter a valet; 
but in both ho outwits every one. There 
are sovcral operas founifed on tho.se 
(liurnas, us Mozart's yuzzr di Figmo. 
Paisiello’s Jl Itarbn re di Su tglin, and 
ItoHsiui’s Jl llarbiere dt Sicigha. 

Fight. (Sen Hndihra. 1 , pf. iii, e. o.) 

ll<‘ llinl iIkIiH am) rtiii'i!iu.i\ 
jVI.'O Ini' I" It^flil aiii'lIII') ila.v , 
hill lie llial lb in iKittli' Klaiii 
Can iiri cr I iHc tii IIkIh m.MMi'' 
fitr ./tillii Jit'lliiCi : Miiniii mil lii'lidcr. (ir.Vi > 

Demos'thonOs, being reproached for 
running away from Philip of Maccdon, 
lit ('hicrotie'a, replied, “ A man that 
runs away may fight again CAitjp i (/av-yun' 
Kal TrdAii/jutax^trurai).’’ (Sec Allllls ticl- 
lias, xvii, L’l.) 

Fight Shy {To). To avoid. A khy 
person is unwilling to come forwaid, 
and to fight is to resist, to struggle iu a 
contest. To “fight shy,’’therefore, is 
to resist being brought into contest or 
conflict. 

Fightlng-OOCks. 7'o lice like fighting- 
eueks. To have a profuaion of the best 
food. Fighting-cocks swed fo be*lngli 
fed in order to aggravate theil* jmg- 
iiaci^ and increase tlieii;^owers;Xil en- 
durtfucc. , ^ 

Fighting Fifth {The). ’Die .Mli 
Foot. This sobriquet was given to the 
regiment dnrin*|r the Peniusmar Wa^ 

Tho “ Old and Bold Fifth,” the Duke 
of Wellington’s Body-guard, is now 
called the “ Northuinlierhind h’usiliei-s,” 
Wliat a terrible vexation roust the 
abolition of the timo-honrfWfed names of 
our old regiments have been to our army ! 

Fighting KSngs [Chen-km). Cer¬ 
tain feudaton^ of China incessantly 
contending for mastery over each other. 
(B.O. 770-820.) 

lighting Prolate. Henry Spcn<^r, 
Bishop of Norwich, who greatly distin- 
gui^ed himself in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler. He met tho rebels in the field, 
with the temporal sword, them absolved 
them, and sent them to the gibbet. 

“The Bisliiip of Narwleli, the temous ‘ flfrliiiiig 
prelHto,' had led an army into Flanders.’'—XonI 
Caii»iSi«{{. 
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Flgbting tbe Tiger. Gaming is so 
calk'd in tho United States of Amerfco. 

“Aftfr fti'oinpt ‘fl'-rliiinqr tlu' IIkmV Raniinpc 
U It'll III tilt* I'liiU'tl Slates, I bate iirrivotl at 

... tliiit ftniiiiiiK la iniini fairly <‘111 rieil 

till ID tlit> Monte I'arlii I'amiio rliaii in niiyAnierl- 
(.111 utamiDK-linuse." — Tim Xiiittenith CfiUuiy, 
Poll, itwi, ji 2 Is). 

Flgbting wltb Gloves on. Snarring 
\\ itiioiit showing animositj^ ; ughting 
vifh wi-apons or words with coh^rtid 
friendliness, righting, like boxers, with 
boxing gloves, Tories and Whigs in the 
two Houses of Parliament fi{^t with 
gloves on, so long as they preserve all 
tin; outward amenities ot dohate, and 
cutifoiit their hostility to each other by 
seeming fnendliness. 

Figure. To cut aJUjure. This phrase 
seems a}ipjieablc more especially to dress 
and outward bearing. 'J’o make a lignre 
is rather to make, a name or reputation, 
blit the distinction is not shaiiily ob- 
hervcil. 

To make a fujnrc. To bo a ntitability. 
Fouc (lUcUjuc jiijurc dam Ir iiioudc. “ Ue 
makes no figure at eourt; ” 11 uc fait 
ifur/mcjiffurc a la cour. 

Figure. jrii(il*it the jigmr ? The 
price; M'hat inn I to iniy Y what “ figure ” 
or sum docs my debt amount to ‘t 

FigurC'beod. A figure on the head 
or jirojeeting cutwater of a ship. 

■HPlgure of ^un (.-•/). A droll ajipcar- 
aiiciywhether from untidiiies.s, quaint' 
ness, or other }icculiiLri4|r. ‘ A precious 
tigui-S^ of is a itither &t|jpnger 

expression. These •are chiefly applied 
to young ehildrcu. 

figures. A corruptifln ofthat 
is, “ digits” (Latin, digiti, nngei’s). So 
called from the primitive method of 
marking Mie monades by tho fingers. 
Thus the first four were simply i, ii, iii, 
iiii; five the outline of "the hand 
simplified into a v ; tlio next four figures 
were the two combined, thus, vi, vii, 
viii, viiii; and ten wa^ double v, thus, 
X. At a later jioriod iiii and viiii were 
cxpiessed by one less than five (i-v) and 
one less than ten (i*x). Nineteen was 
ten-plus-nine (x •+ ixj, etc.—a most 
clunisj- and uniihilosophical device. 

Filob. To steal or purloin. A filch 
is a staff with a hook at the Cnd, tor 
plucking clothes from hedges aiul 
abstracting articles from sliop windows. 
I*rohal)ly it !»’ u cornipfiou of pilfi*r. 
(Welsh. jiU'l V'tun!-tf 


pcllizcar: French, pilkr and peler. Filch 
and pilfer ore variants of tlie same word. 

“ With oiimilng hast thon fllchcil niy dniighter's 
hiinrt." 

Hhiikfttpeare : itManmmrr XitihCf Dream, i, 2. 

File. To cheat. The allusion is to 
filing money for the sake of the dust 
which can no usetl or sold. A fk is a 
clieat. Hence ” a jolly tile,” etc. 

“Otirfiil lircimi tliiit fills file." 

t’uinD)' Manrli MS. 

Ill shu/lr jik. Ringle row ; one behind 
another. (Frencli, fk. a row.) 

Jiank and Jik, (Common soldiers. 
Thus wo say, “Ten officers and three 
liuudred rank and file fell in the action.” 
JtanL refers to men standing abreast, 
Jik to men standitig behind each other. 

" II M'jiH iinly (III till' rmtlinf Hniiif umiiil okih'- 
il-nmi iliat nie l‘l(•lllll(lllM nnik iitill tlh' of Hid 
U rnilirrliiiiiit hiilmcnlieil ilioir ilolliin*,” — Tho 
Tiiimo. ■ 

Fl'Ua Doloro'ua. The Duchesse 
d’Angouldme, daughter of Louis XVI., 
also called tho mouom Antig'one. (1778- 
1 «.') 1 .) 

FUlbuntur. A jiiratical adventurer. 
Tlie most notorious was William Walker, 
who was shot in IHo.'i, (Frenchter, 
a corruption of our “ freebooter ; ” Ger¬ 
man, jrciheuter ; Spanish, Jilt liiiittrro ; 
Hiitel), vrtjluicter.) {See BlfOCAUKKii.) 

Flltoane Controversy (fhe) long 
disturbed the Eastern and Western 
C'iiurchos. The point was this; Did the 
Holy Ghost proceed from tho Father 
and the .Son {Ftho-qae), or fivmi tho 
Father only? The Western Uhureli 
nulintainod the former, and the Eastern 
Church the Ij^tter dogma. The filio-qac 
was lidded in the Council of Toledo fioU, 
Amongst otliers, I*ope Loo III. was 
averse to the change. (Nicrac dreed.') 

Tin; Kist (if Hip !iri;tiiii(>nt 1 h tlifH If llio Ron ■« 
mu' wiHi tlu* iSiHicK wIiniHinr |iiiicu(h1r frmii Hia 
rmhi'i'iiiiiHi pim-i‘ci| fi'iiin tile SiiD iilmi. Tlim 1» 
U'(;lini)ii]Jy C/illod “Till- I'ruifssiuu ul tbe lliily 
UllUHl.'' 

FlU*4lyke. The month of Febmaiy, 
when the rain and melted snow fills tlu' 
ditches to overflowing. 

Fillet. A narrow liand round the 
head for binding tlio hair, or sinmiy 
for ornament. * Aure'lion was the first 
Roman emjjeror that wore a royal dUet 
<fc diadem in {mblic. In the time of 
Constantine the fillet w'as aflomed with 
precious stones, 

FllomA'iia. Longfellow calls l^oretico 
Nightingale Ht. Fihmena, not only be¬ 
cause Filomena resembles the Latin word 
f"!' I iii'rhlbig'ile, but nlao because this 
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Baiut, in SabatelU's picture, ia repre¬ 
sented as hovering oyer a group of sick 
aud maimed, heamd by her intercession. 
(‘Str TKA.trMA.iintors.) 

Filter. To run thi’ough felt, as jelly 
is strimu'd through flannel. The Ho¬ 
mans strained the juice of their grapes 
through felt into the wiiie-vat, after 
whicli it was put into the casks. (Latin, 
j'eUmnt^ UAi, Jiltrim, a atrainvr.) 

Fin. The Jmud. roiiirnt'luiii of 
fiiiiie)'. Tlius M*o say, ‘‘Oive us your 
flu’’- i.f. shako hnucts. The derivation 
from a flsh’s fin is good only for a joke. 

FlniU'ity John. Earl Hussoll, who 
maintained that the Reform Bill of 1882 
was a finnUltj^ yet in 18')J, 1800, and 
1800 brought forth other Reform Bills. ^ 

Finance (French). Revenue derived 
from fines or subsidits. In feudal times 
fluanoo was money paid to a lord fora 
privilege. In the plural wc use the word 
to signify available money resouin&s. 
'rims wo say, “My tinauces are o.v- 
haustod,” meaning 1 have no more funds 
or available money. 

Finch Lane (Loudon). So culled 
from a family of eonsidoration by the 
iiumo of Kiudi or Fiuke. I’licro was 
oiKJO a church iu the laue called St. 
Bouot Fiuko. niero is an Irish saint 
named Fine, iu Jjatin I'utcuuH, whoso 
day is October 18th. 

Find. 1 'on know what yonh'ui'C hchUnl, 
hut not what yon n'ili fnnt. And this it 
is that “ makes us rotlliT bear the ills we 
have, than fly to others that we know 
not of.” 

Fln'don Haddocks. Haddocks 
smoked with green wood. (See iV//' If'. 
iSfott: T/w ^Intif/nari/, xxvi.) Findou 
or Fiiinon is a village some six miles 
south of Aberdeen, where br,ddocks are 
cured. 

Flndy. riump, full. (Saxon,/rafiy.) 

*■ A (MiUl Ma> mid » windy 
Siakc lim ns fat aud lludy." 

Old PrOvei-h. 

JP’lne Arts. Those arts W'hich chiefly 
depend on a doheate or fine imagina¬ 
tion, as music, painting, i)oetry, aud 
sculpture. .. 

Fine ae Flvepenoe. The ancient 
Sii xou sHlling was a coin worth 5d. “ Tb 
dress fine as nvownce ” is to dress very 
sin art ly. The l^xon shilling was a far 
hotter coin than those made of tin, lead, 
and other inferior metals. 

Flae*ear. One of Fortu'uio’s ser¬ 
vants, who could hooi' the grass grow 


aud the mole work underground. 
{Grinim'a GobUm: i'ortunio,) 

Fln'etor. A necromancer, father of 
tlio Enchantress-Damsel, in Am'adta of 
Gaul. 


Flngal — i.e, Fin-mac-Coul. (See Sir 
If. Scott: The Antiquary^ chap, xxii.) 

Flngal’s Cave. The basaltic cav«rn 
of Ktuflfa. So called from Fion na (Jntl 
(Fiuifal), the great Gaelic hero, whoso 
achicveiiieuts hnvo been made familiar 
by the I'tngal of Macjiher&oii. 

Finger. (Anglo-Saxon, finye )), 

The enr finycr, litt/iins unnen/dri.s- i.e. 
the bttle linger. *rho four fingers arc 
the index finger, the middle finger, Iho 
ring finger, and the ear finger. In 
French^ fe doiyt anncnluire. The little 
finger is so cullod because it can, from 
its diminutive size, be most easily intro¬ 
duced into the conduit of the ear. 

“ ill iltfif/t atiriculaire eet lo jiont doialih, ninsi 
noiiiliif'iHvrrc lin'd raimo <1o wi ixHiii'HSt', it ppiit 
fiU'iluiiiciir. Oirc inrroilnit cIuiin Ui I'oudiilt uiulitif 
eiieriie."— Oirl. den /icieiiren, tic. 


TJie tmlejc Jinyer. The first finger; so 
called'bceauso it is used ns a pointer. 

The medical Jinyer. The ring finger 
('/•»’•)• 

“ At IdSl 1ii> i)ut. oil ItiT nivilicdl niiift'i a iiielti, 
liiviiilHiiiiiu Kolil I'liiK, wIkm pliitii vm- cui'Iiiihi'iI a 
nroi-iiuw toadsloiio III Ik.'aii-se."—yf«Z«/nin; i’ciii- 
inyriu'1, 111 . 17. 


The ring finger. The linger between 
the long and little finger was used by 
the Romans as a ring-finger, from, the 
belief that a nerve ran thiough it to the' 
lieurt. Hence the Greeks and Bottians 
used to call it ‘roe medicn{ finger,, and 
used for stirring piixtutes, under the 
notion that nothing noxious could touch 
it without its giving instant warning to 
tlie heart. It is still a very general 
notion iu England that it is bad to rab 
on salve or scratch tlie skin with any but 
the ring finder. The fact that there was 
no such intimacy between the finder and 
the heart was not discoveyeif' till after 
the notion was deeply rooted. Pliny 
calls this diffitt/s amul&ris. 

With a wet Jinan'. Easily. (iSeeWET 
Finoeb.) 

Mif Uttle finqw told tne that. The 
same os *‘A little bird told me that,” 
mooning, I know it, though ydu did not 
expect it. The former expression is 
from Moliere’s Malade Imagimire. (See ^ 
Bird.} 

“ By the nrlcking of my tliumbs, 

Bometlung wickea tbia way comes,” 

ShakMpeare: liaebeth, iv. 1. 


baitf.ery ; put your Jinyer in your 
'‘ye, etc. This iiunery rhyme seeniB to 
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be referred to by Shakespeure in bis 
Homed!/ of Errors, ii. 2 * 

“ No longer will I lie fool. 

To put tlie linger in tlio eye and weep.” 

To hold up a fuger (in an auction 
room) by way of u bid, was a Boman 
oustom, “dijjltum tollSre ” (6Vwa; In 
j'errem, Actw i, 54). Horace confirms 
this.* 

To turn up the little finger, (tSlr'tf 
Tuun.) * 

Finger and Glove. To he fingn and 
f/Ioie icith another means to he most 
intimate. 

Finger In the Plo. To hair a finger 
in the pit-. I'o mwist or mix oneself 
officiou»ly Ill any matter. Huge jw par- 
turps. lu Frcncli, Meifre la mahi d la 
piitr. 

Finger Benediction. In the Greek 
null Homan Church tlie thumb and first 
two fingers represent the Trinity. The 
thuinl), being strong, rtmresonts the 
T'nthvr ; the long or second finger, Jesus 
('hnst; and the first finger, tho Holg 
(/host, whicli proceedeth from tho Futhor 
anil tlic Sou. (iSVc Bmsbino.) 

Some bishops of tlie Anglican Church 
iiso tiiis gohtuio while pronouncing the 
bouodictioii. 

Fingor*staU. A hutkin, a cover for 
ii sore finger. The Germans coll a 
tJiinible n finger-liut, where hut is evi¬ 
dently the word hut or huth (a tending, 
or guarding), from the verb 
hnte/i (to keepVatcb over), Onehuthiu 
is simply u little cap foe j^uarding a sore 
finger. Stall is the Saxon st^l (a ul^e), 
u hence our stall, a place for horsol. 

Flngerc. The old names for the 
lingers are :— ^ 

Thumb (Anglo-Saxon thuina). 
Towi’her (the fingpr tliat touches), fore- 
iniiii, or Igniter. This was called by 
the Anglo-Saxons the sBile-fingcr, he. 
tlie shooting ^ger. 

Loug-mau or long finger. 

Lech- man or nug-finger. The former 
means “ medical finger^’ and tlie latter 
is a Bomau expressiorif'* digit its aiom- 
Callea by the Anglo-Saxons 
the gold-finger. 

Little-man or little finger. Called by 
the Anglo-Saxons the edr-fingsi'. 

^ Fingers. Ben Jonson says— 

'• Tlic tliuinii. in ebtronmney, we ffire to Venus 
Tbe forc-Ouger to Jove; tbe midst to teturtt; 
Tlie rlDs to Bol; tbo least to Mercury.*^ 

Aleliemist, >, 3, 

His fingers are all thumbs. Said of a 
jierson awkward>iii the use of his hands. 
Ce sont les dcitx dcigtn de la main. 


Flngeni before Forke. 

“ This Vulcan was n smith, they toll ns. 

That first iin'oiitcd looks niii) linllnws ; 

For breath nnd tliiKers did tboir works 
(We’d fliigiTH lotiK before wo’d forks)" 

KUifi! Arto/ljore, 

Fingers’ Bads. I hare it at mg 

S erir ends. I am quite fftmiliiir with it 
can do it ruaddy. It is a Latin pro¬ 
verb (iS'tSfV tanqnam un'gues dig'Uosq.), 
whore tlie stUusiou is to the statuary, 
who knows every item of his subject by 
tlic touch. (nSJpe TTNQtrKM.) 

"Contoril; do to ; tboii bnst It lid tUlUKldll. nt 
till' HiiKei'B' ends, as llicy say. 

IMofeniei; O, 1 siiii>U mlso Triitlii: dimKlilIl 
for iiUBuriii.''—A'/iaAcspt’rtrr, horn's LiOmir'* Lust, 
V. l. 

Fingered. 

The light-fingered genirg. Th’iggors, 
qui nngites hamatos ct nneos hahent, 

Fingle-fongle (A). A ricochet word 
meaning a fanciful trifle. A “now 
funglo ’* is a novel contrivance. “ Now 
fanglud,” etc. 

Flnlsbed to the Finger-nail, or 

''•ad nngnem,’' in allusion to statuaries 
running their fliigcr-tiiis over a statue 
to detect if any roughness or imiiorfoc- 
tioii of surface romaius. 

Finny TMhe. Fish; fio called be¬ 
cause they are fui'uislied wiUi fins. 

Finsbury (Loudon). A corruption 
of Fous-bury, the towu in the feus. 

Fion, son of Comnul, an enormous 
giant, who could place his feot on two 
mountains, and tlieu stoop and diiuk 
from a stream in the valley between. 
(Gaelic legend.) 

Flivoone on the Tliyrsus. Tho juice 
of the fir-ti’dc (turpentine) used to bo 
mixed by the Ureoks with new wine 
to make it keep; hence it w»s adopted 
as one of the symbols of Bacchus. 

Fli-treo (The). Atys wh» motanior- 
phosed into a fir-tree bv Oyliele, os ho 
was about to lay violent hands on him¬ 
self. (Ovid: Metamorphoses^ X. Sahla 2.) 

Fire. (Anglo-Saxon, Greek,par.) 

at. Antong's fire. Erysii>ela!!. “Xtf 
feu St. Antoine." (See Anthony ) 

St. Helen's fire. "Ignis satictee Hernia;." 
** Feu St. Helme." (See Castob and 
FoLLirx; and Elko.) 

JStmnes's firs. Sme an St, Helen’s 
fixe C?.v.). 

I have myself passed through the fire ; 
1 have smelt the smell of fire. I Itovo had 
experience in trouble. The aUuSton ia 
to Shodrach, Meshiu^, and Abeduogo, 
who were cast into tlie fiery furnace oy 
Nebuchadnezzar (tten. iii). 
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Jfi/on trill enjoy the fire you mnet put 
up irith the swoJce. • (Lfitiii, “ i'ommod'- 
lias qiuevis ma jrrt incoinmdda necttm'') 
Every conveuioiice has its incouveni- 
onre. 

More fire in the M-straic. More mis- 
i-liiof browing.- Alluding to tho times 
when straw was iisod for carpets and 
beds. 

No fire tnthout stnoJee, (Fi.'uoh, ** Nut 
feu sans ftmi'cN) No good without its 
’mixture of evil. 

No smoke inthoui fire. To every scan¬ 
dal there is some foundation. 

ll'/ierc there is smoke there is fire, 
F.very effect is the result of some cause. 

Fire. 'J'he Great Fire of London 
broke out at Master I'Vrryuor’s, 
tlio king’s baker, in Pudding Lane, ami 
after three nights and tliTOe days was 
ari'OKtod at I'le Corner. St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, eighty-nine other churches, 
and 111,-00 houses weio burnt down. 

Fire Away t Say on ; say what you 
have to sn-v, Tlio allusion to tiring a 
gun; U8, You are primed nji to tlie 
muzzle "with something you want to say; 
lire away and discharge your thoughts. 

‘■’FiislfT. 1 li'iic HiinK'lliiiiu I wiiiif .Mill nml 
Minn Ciiixll 111 iiiiili'rNbuiil' ‘Kin- iiwiiy 1’ oii- 
rliiiiiit'il r'lisU'i.'' Thf ttVli o) n 

chilli. .\\. 

Fire airay, Flan’nyan. A taunt to a 
lioasti*!*. A man threatoniug you, say.s 
he will do this, that, and the other; you 
reply, “Fire away, Fhuiagaii.’’ Crom¬ 
well inarched against a casth' defended 
by Flanagan, who threatened to open 
hiscuunoiioii tlioPurlianientariaiih unless 
they withdrew. Cromwell wTote on the 
comer of the missive sent to liini, “ Fire 
away, Flanagan, ” and tJie doughty cliain- 
pion tofik to his heels immediately. 

Fire First. Neoty Mondteur^ nous ne 
tirons jamais les premiers. According 
to tradition, this wiis said by the Count 
l^’Auteroches to Lord Charles Hn)' at 
the battle of Fontenov, 30th April, 
17 la (old style). 

♦"On c'c'tiiit <h' irflilition flniis I'lirinfC: ou 
I.UM'iil. iiiiijdurs }>iir roitriiiisii*. I'.tMintturc rtu 
vrenm-r feu ii I’eniuMui " (Sci- .Votn. amt Querns, 
lutti Oilolicr, I'. :ii5 ) 

€ 

Fire-balloon. A balloon whose as¬ 
censional power is derived from hot «ir 
rising from a fire beneath its ojieu mouth. 
Moutgoltier u 8 <‘d such a balloon. 

Flro-braa<l. An incendiary; one 
who imntes to rebellion: like a"blazing 
brand which sets on fire aJI it touches. 

" Our flrc-liv«nil tircitlier. Pans luiriix ue nil ” 

. Troilus «b<| CiT^d-rfn, il. 


I^re-drake or Fire-dragon. A fiery 
seipcnt, an ignis-fatuus of largo propor¬ 
tions, Buperstitiously believed io ho a 
fijung dragon keeping giuird over liid 
treasures. 

“Thcw» m a. follnw snniewlmi near tlui ilimr, 1 1 * 
sliinild lie ii lirukiiT li) liia fscc, fur, u' my mui- 
Bi-M’iu.’P, iwunty of llio ilii(f-ilit.m uow rcitrii in m 
lumi-*. . . . Thst flrc-ilnikc dtd I liit tliice tuiicH lUi 
till’ head "-Hhukispeiirr: Umry VUl., v. 3. r 

Flre-eatera, Persons ready to quar- 
rifl for anything. The allusion is to the 
jugglers who “ eat ” llamiiig tow, piiur 
nieJlod load down their tliroals, and 
hold red-hot metal between their teeth, 
llichai’dson. in the seventeenth century 
—Signora Josephine GirardetH (the oii- 
ginal Salatnaiider), in the e.arly part of 
the nincteeiitli century-and Chauhert, 
a Frenchman, of the ]>roscnt century, 
were the nio.st noted of these exhibitors. 

‘ Till' i?iTiif liro-i'iitor Inj iiiu'iuuk'ihiih uimiii Hip 
llodi I'f llie house."—AVinAt'dir Hamm. 

Flre-new. Spick and span new (q. r.). 

“ You should hUM' sWTosli’il her . iiiid with sniiii* 
eM'i’llont Jests lire-iiew from ilie iiiiiit ’ -Sltol.e- 
siitiire: TivH/th Xii/lit, iii. 2. 

Fire-slllp. A ship filled witli com¬ 
bustibles to be sent against adverse 
vessels in order to set them ou fire. 

Fire Up {To). To bceomo indig- 
mmtlv angri'. The T,atin, ird e.runUs- 
“ Jnjiainmer de eo/i'ir,” • 

Fire Worship was introduced into 
Persia by Plue'dima, widow of Smcidis, 
and wife of Gusbtasji usually 

colloil Ilystaspea (ii.C!, oj’l-48/i), Tt i:, 
not the sun that is worshipped, hut Cod, 
w'lio is supnosil to reside in it; at the 
winio time they revereuco flu* sun, not n.s 
a deity but as the tffrone of deity. (Ace 
Paksbes.) 

Fire and Sv»ord. Tetters of fit e and 
svord. If a criminal resisted' the law' 
and refused to answer his citaticji, it 
w'as accounted treason in tlpe Scottish 
epurts; and “ letters of fire and sword ” 
w'ere sent to the sheriff, auiilitirisiug him 
to use either or both these instruments 
to ajipr^end the contumacious party. 

Fire and WIiter. 1 tviH ^ throuyh 
fire and voter to serve you. Tlie refer¬ 
ence is the ordeals of fire and W'ater 
which might bo transferred to substi¬ 
tutes. Paul eeems to refer to substitu¬ 
tional death in Bom. v. 7: '* Scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die; yet' 
for a go^ man some would even dare to 
die.” 

Firm tm a Book. (See SnaiiES.) 

Ftrst-oloM Bard Labour. Under 
this sentence, the prisoner sleeps ou a 
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plank bed without a mattrea?, and 
spends six or oi{$ht hours a day thming 
a hard crank, or treading a wheel. (‘SiV 
i»£;CONU-CI.ASS IlABD LacouB.) 

Fijrst>£niita» The first profitable 
results of lalxjur. In husbandry, the 
first com that is cut at harvest. We 
also use the word in an evil sense; us, 
the tirst-fruit-s of sin, the first-fruits of 
repentance. 

First Water. A dimmnd of tJie first 
U'aUr. {See DlAMO>n).) 

First Oentleman of Europe. A 

iiLckuame given to George IV., who 
certainly veas first in rank, but it would 
be sad indeed to think he was ever the 
most gentlemanly man in feeling, iiinn- 
ners, and deportment. Louis d'Artois 
was M) called also. 

First Grenadier of France. A 

title given by Napoleon to Latour d'Au- 
vergue (,1743-1800). 

First Stroke is Half the Battle. 

*• Wt:ll begun ia half dohe.” “A g<jud 
lather ia half the slmve.” 

/.(Uitt: *'Ini'iiH]; iliiiiKliiiiii fivcti ost ru-iUH-^e " 

" UiiiiiilMiiii fiK'ti, gtii liabis.." 

{IJmoci.) 

Fiench ; " Ibirbo liinii l•,l\ diiiu'i' rat iiiiiitltn- tiite. 
lli'tiitHiii <'ctiiiiitoii(;eiii<‘Ut eAii In 

(ll- I'O 111 H‘. 

(" ((iKi If piftinff IMS giii <’ii(io> ’’ 

Fish. The French have a remarkable 
locution ressiiecting fish as a food : 

*' Apri’i iii)i«»rin, liiit I’Rt juilson ; 

■- Apifs poiijMiin, 111 i in e*i iiini; 

Apius iKiiMSoii, noix enti I'oiitre-ixiiHoii,'’ 

Fisk. The i-cason orhy fish are ein- 
]>lo 3 'ed as card-counters is from^ mis¬ 
apprehension of the French vioxdflrhe 
(a five-sou piece). The two points 
allowed for the “ rub ” are called in 
French In fichf de fhnstdiition, Tlic 
Spanish word pn: has also a double 
meaning—a “winning,” or a “fish 
)ez is thS Welsh Latin Eug- 
ish Hsb. 

yl laoseJlM. One of loose or dissolute 
habits. Fts/i implying a hunlau being 
is derogatory, but wm is a loving term, 
as my “ bonny birdjE etc. Jieast is 
most reproachful, os “ You are a 
boast.” 

A pretty kettle of fish. {See Kittib.) 
A queer fish. An eccentric x>Gr!K)n. 
{See above, Loosa Fish.) 

A ll is fish that comes to mu net. **Auri 
bonits est odor ex iv quotibetj*' I am 
willing to deal in anything out of which 
1 can make a profit. I turn everything 
to some use. 

"Al is lUhe tliat cometh to the ffos* 

CDiffne; The Hteele Glut (dwd UTS), 

■ -30 


Me eats m fish ; ho is not a papist; ho 
is an honest man,* and one to be trusted. 
In the reign of Elixabetlt papisto were 
opposed to the Government, and Pro¬ 
testants, to show their loyalty, refused 
to cat fish on Fridays to show they wtio 
not iHipists. 

"I ilo iunffH* .... in Horio lilni triilj .... 
Auil to fiU no : Kino i.i')ii,l 4. 

[ haves other fish to fry ; hint 

d'autres afatres en fete;'* ^ Almi unln 
est ayundim ; ” I am busy and cannot 
attend to [thntl now; 1 have other 
matters to attend to. 

Mute as a fish. Fish have no languogo 
like birds, bca.Hts, and insects. Their 
utmost power of sound is a feeble cry of 
pain, .the result of intestinal respiration. 
The French also say “ mute ooinmo un 
poissoii.” 

77/c best fish sm^ll when they are three 
days old; "I*hole ct le poisson piieut 
passe trots joars." “ Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbour’s house, lest ho 
got weary of thee, and so bate thee” 
(Prov. XXV. 17). “Don’t outstay your 
wrelcomc.” 

The best fish stnut near the bottom. 
“ l.e Hieil/ear poissnn fiayevr/'sdti fund.*' 
What is tno.st commercially vtiluable i.s 
not to he found cm the stirfiioo of the 
earth, nor is anything else really valu¬ 
able to 1x5 obtained "without trouble. 
"II fant easser le uouau pour en avoir 
Vamande" {or "Mil sine mayno vita 
labore deiht mortakbm." 

Ftok. ft is nei thcr fi^sh, flesh , nor fuel; 
or Meither fish, flesh, nor yood red her- 
1 -ing. Not fish (food for tlit) monk), not 
flesn (food for the people generally), 
nor yec red herrmg (food for pauners) . 
Suitable to no class of people ; nt for 
neither one thing nor another. 

“ Fish comes first because in the 
Middle Ages the clergy took precedence 
of the laity. 

"fJlif iioulil tin a liptwixt aiiil-hPtwnpii .... 
iii‘[(.lipr llHli iMir Iiiwl.”™ Lyiin /.niton. 

FlOb-day (A) [jonr niaiyiej, A dry 
in the Homan Catholic Church when 
persons, without ecclesiastical permis¬ 
sion, ore forbidden to eat meat. 

Fish-wife {A). A woman \iirhohawks 
fish about the iftrects. 

. Ftah and Flesh, low must mt make 
fish of one and flesh of the othet. You 
must treat both alike. Fish is an in¬ 
ferior sort of animal food to flesh. The 
alliteration has much te do with the 
phrase. . 

Fish ia Troubled Wu^ (7b)- In 
French, " 1‘kher en eau tmubUfi To 
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Rcranihlo for personal advantage in 
times of rebellion, revqlution, or national 
calamity. 

Flail It Out (To). Tliifi is the Latin 

rxpidctfr. 

Flab out of Water. Out of place; 
without one’s usual occupation; restless 
from lack of employment. 

Flaber of Sonia (The grh(). The 
devil. 

" I trust, youiic nuin, that noitlirr iillPtii*Hs nor 
Itrnniidiig jileitHurt* . . . tb«i ctiipf liuits with 
wliii'h tlin frreat h'Islior of Miiilt) conceals lim 
hooks, are the catiscsof jourderlitiing the career 
to winch I would incite you."—Sir W. ikott: 'Jhe 
Mimantisru, chnp. \l, 

Flaborman. The fisherman who was 
flit her of three hinga. Abu t3hnjuh al 
Boiiyali'was a Persian fisherman in the 
province of Delem', whose three sons, 
Imad, Kukeu, aud Moox, all rose to 
sovereign power. 

Flahing. Fishing for comphnients. 
Laying a bait for praise. 

Flak (in Iludibras) was Nicholas 
Fir’k, a physician and astrologer, who 
used to say that a physician never de¬ 
served lus bread till he had no teeth to 
eat it. In hLs old age ho was almost a 
beggar. 

Flta (Nonnan). Son of: os Fitz- 
IlerlMirt, Fitz-William, Fitz-Petor, etc. 
It is sometimes applied to illegitimate 
children, os Fitz-Cloi’euce, Klz-roy, 
etc. 

Flta-Folke (Hebi), “ A padous, 
graceful, pacelcss grace ; ” “lat, fair, 
and forty. ' (Hgron : Don Juan, canto 
xvi.) 

FitawlUiom Muaenin (Cambridge 
University). So called from Earl Fitz- 
willium, who left £UK),000, with books, 
paintings, etc., to form the fiucleus of a 
museum for the benefit of the university. 

FIto, or the pentad, the great mystic 
nuntlH^r, being the sum ot 2 + 3, tlio 
first eren and first odd compound. Unity 
is 4ilod alone, \.e. without creation. 
is diversity, and three (lieing 1+2) is 
the compomid of unity and diversity, or 
the two jirinciplos in operation since 
creation, aud representing all the powers 
of nature. t 

iriTe-Bilaute CUiuae. A provision 
sometimes inserted in deeds of separa¬ 
tion, whereby it is stipulated that the 
deed is null and void if the husband and 
wife remain together five minutes after 
tho.£epatation u omjoliied. 


FiweNatlona (Thi). The five con¬ 
federated Indian tribes,viz. the Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagos, Cayugas, aud Se¬ 
necas. Ejiown 08 the Iroquois Confede¬ 
racy. 

Five Polnte (The). (Sec CAtviifisM.) 

Five Wita. (t) Common sense, (2) 
imagination, (3) fantasy, (4) estimation, 
and (S) memory. Common sense is the 
outcome of the five senses ; imagination 
i^ the “wit” of the mind: fantu-^y is 
imagination united with judgment; 
estimation estimates the absolute, such 
as time, space, locality, and so on; and 
memory is the “wdt’^’ of recalling past 
events. (See Seven Wits.) 

“ Four of hi* 11\ * wits went. Iialtiuif off " 

Shiikt iii>eare i Much Adn, 

“ niese sue tlie ll» c witts reniovyuB inwarilij • 

First, ‘roniimm wltte,' ami lUen •Yiimum- 

HtUlll,' 

‘ Fantas.'i,’ ami ‘ Estiitistiun ’ triieb. 

Anil ‘ Wfinory.'" 

Stephen tiaura; T1t,e Paaae-tpme. of riesurc (151:0. 

NotwitliHUmlIngiliisiiuotation. iiroiiaM) the 
Ki\ e Wita menu the wits of the llic kcuscm. 

Fiver (^).*'A five-pound note. A 
“tenner” is a ten-pound note. 

Fives. A game similar to coiirt-ti>n- 
nis; the hand, however, is used instead of 
a racket. Said to be so called bec.aubo 
the game is tlu-ee fives (15). 

“ Ho fnrRiit that cricket nml five* are cainial 
training; for teunis."—T. Ilughea; TVm Jjjoiin ut 
Orftyrd, chap, ll. 

A bunch of fives. Tlie fist, in wldch 
the five fingers ore bound in a iinnrh _ 

Fix. Pm in a fix. A predicament. 
The allusion is t§ machinery which will 
not meve. The Northumberland was in 
a terrible fix at th% launch, when it 
refused to leave the dock. (1866.) 

Fixed Air. Ctrbonic dioxide gas. Dr. 
Black gave it this name, because car¬ 
bonate of naamesia evolved by hf^at 
carbonic acid, that is, MgO, evolved 
COa, thereby proving that COj (carbonic 
acid) is a “ fixed air.” • r 

Fixed OUa. Oils obtained by simplo 
pressure. These oils do not rca^y ary 
or volatQise, buC^rsmain fixed in their 
oily character. 

Fixed Stare. Stars whose relative 

S osition to other stars is fixed or always 
le same. Planets arc always shifting 
their relative positions. . 

Flxt (The). That is, the Finnament. 
According to the Ptolemaic System, the 
earth is snrronnded by nine t^eres. 
These qiheres are surrounded oy the 
iVimMNtifo^lA!(orFixatlilc>vedQ; aud the 
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Pi-emium Mobil© is enveloped by the 
einp 3 rx$au, or abode of defity. * 

“TUcy DMii tl«e ptanctw iwvfm.nnd jiwss 11 k> flxt^ 
And th»t rryntalliiiospb^re whose nnlaucvweivhs 
The trepidation talked, and that Hnii iiii>ve<l.''^ . 

Milton ; Puradlae Loot, iii. 481—3. 

flMOiUk Horace, the Homau poet, 
whoae fall name was Quintus Horu'tius 
Ploccus. 


• Flac. (Danish, 

A Mack flag is the emblem of p^cy or 
of no quarter, (flee BxuIOK FtAlOS. ) 

To unfurl the- black flag. To declare 
war. The curtain wluch used to hang 
before the door of Ayeshali, Mahomet's 
favourite wife, was taken for a national 
flag, and is regarded by Mussulmans as 
tho most precious of relics. It is black, 
and is never unfolded except as a declar* 
ation of war. 

A red flag. To display a red flag is to 
defy or dare to battle. Bed is the emblem 
of blood. The Homan signal for battle. 

A yellow flag signals contagious discuso 
on board ship. 

To get one'a flug. , To become on 
admiral. Formerly the c^taiu of a flag* 
ship was called a “ flag*omcor.” 

“ ] do not he] IP VO that the hullei la cast that is 
to deprive you of life, Jack ; you'll art your lta«. 
ns I hope to get mine."—JCinpalon: flie Three Ait- 
mitaU, xiil. 


To hang the flag half-mast high is in 
token of mourning or distress. 

To hang out the white flag. To sue for 
quarter; to give in. 

To lower one's flag; to cat humble jiio: 
.ic eat the leqhconfess oneself in tbi* 
wrong; to eat one's own words. 

‘The .. . AsRocintion . .#after(©’BtematioAlIy 
oppORing tho views of tho ... Vntional Congress, 
had to lower the flag and pass a r^somtlon in 
favour of simnltaneoua exaiiiinalioua.” — Jirfee- 
Uenth Cemtury (April, im, page 670), 

To Strike the flag. To lower it or pull 
it down upon the cd^, in token nf re* 
^ect or submission. In naval warfare 
it means to surrender. 


iirds, and t at tlie extremity. 

JtoyiU BemMTs contain tlte foyal arms, 
gA»Mfer(f«,mucb larger and fonicer than Imnners, 
niid slit at the extremity. A standard has no 
armorial bearings- ^ 

Burget, A swaU flag wini the loose end rieft 
like a •«. 

Pennant. A small triangolar flag. 
fVtmons, much Smaller than standards; rounded 
at Hie extremity, and charged sritb anha 
Bamurote, hatuiers at great wi^h,r8i>rc8eBliog 
alliances and doacenta. 

iVHirns, small flaga Hiaped Bke the vanes on 
^ pinnacles. 

nag LtoatewMit (A)-. An AdmintTs 
aide*d8-oaiD^ 


FlaMAMV^ XSther *un admiral, 
Tioe>admiral,'*T6ar-Bdmintl, or commo* 
dmm, l^eseoffieen alone ore privileged 


to corry'a flag denotiugrank. Admirul.a 
carry their fl^ at tho main, vice-admi¬ 
rals at the fore, and rear-admirals at the 
miaen. (See AnitiKAL.) 

Vlag>dil|>. A idiip caiTyiug a flag 
ofiloer. (Sec AnmitAji.) 

Flag Signals (on milroads). 

" White is all Hglit; Ilod is nil wrong. 

UVfMin is go cautiously liowliug along.'’ 

Flag's Down (The). Indicative nf 
distress. "When the face is pale tlu’ 
“flag is down,” Alluding to tho an¬ 
cient custom of taking down the flag of 
theatres during Lent, when tlio theatres 
were closed. 

""TiB liOnt in your cliccks, tlic Hhr's down," - 
Itndeh-v'a Old I’lctys (vol. v. o. ;il4, articto," Sind 
World.’’) 

Flag Of DistroBB. A card at one's 
windotv aunotmeiug lodgings ’* nr 
“board and lodgings.” The allusion is 
evident. A flag reversed, hoisted with 
the uuion downwrards. 

FlageAlants. A sect of enthusiasts 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
who went in procession about the streets 
inflicting on themselves daily flagel¬ 
lations, in order to merit iiiereby the 
favour of God. 'Ihey wore put down 
soon after their appearance, but revived 
in tho fourteenth century. Also called 
“ Brothers of the Cross.” 

Flam. Flattery for an object; blar¬ 
ney; humbug. (Irish,Anglo-Saxon, 
flwtHf flight.) 

“ They told me wliai a fine' thing it won tn he an 
EngllHhinan.&Dil about liberty and proimrty . , . 
1 find it was a flain,"—/rodwin .• Caleb Wittlanie, 
vol. ji. chap. V. p. £7. 

FlamlMMrge oy Flobergs. The sword 
which Maugis took from Anthlinor, the 
Saracen admiral, when he came to attack 
the castle of Oriande la Fed. It was 
mode by Weylahd, the Vulcan of the 
Northern illympus. (Jlomanee of Matt 
gis df Aygremmt et ie Vivian son flrh'e.) 

“ Mafa si une fois le lu.v fals ewayer ecafe-cy 
plus tranebante qiie' Joycuse. Duraudd, Haufe- 
<-lsfre, <iu Flaiiiticrge,' Je lo feudthy laatuHt A 
I’estoniacb.'’—JPfwre ifc rArfwpJy* JafewK, 

Flambsyaat Arobitsotors. Aflorid 
style which prevailed in France in the 
Idth and 16tn centuries. So caBod from 
its flame-like^Tocery. 

'‘The great tower {erf Anturern eatiiedrall. .. 
most florid and flwmiKtysiit... is one of the few 
idvals of the peerlMs steeple oi Sttwibonrg.*’-- 
7e«ie*: Kftttokes (Belgium), P> 1^- 

FlaiikS. A sweeihesOT. old 

flame,” a quondam sweethean. In 
lAtui,^g»nm« is used for love, and so is 
fm in J^ench. Ardeo, to )»on like fire, 
‘is also ac^ed Jlq the passioa of love; 
hence, Vli^ (flei. £i« 4), 
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ardvhat Alexin ; ” aud Homce (Epoch 
xiii. 9), '^Arsti Anacrml hathylh'^ 

Flaming. Suporh, captivating, at¬ 
tractive. The French flumhant. This 
word was originuliy applied to those 
})ersoti8 who dressed themselves in ric.h 
drosses “llaraing” with gold and silver 
thread. Wo now speak of a “flannng 
advertisement,” otc. r 

“ Lc M'liiiir, trnji I'oimnuii cn Kniiice, 
toy repmid son vifil iiitiiiiiMir, 
'IVIloitioia i|u« 111 ri'iii<)iilraiir 4 > 

Nous riTuit \(iir In difftirence 
Dll luli't et. (le rtiiii Hels'iioiii, 

Kt lilt iiiUKiict r>i!U-Ki‘ lie 80) e 
Qiii II tes iirmrus s'cHKiiloit. 
lili I lelie un Ui.iiia ilc Hoye, .illoit 
Fiiisiiiit iluiiiticr t.(>iii.e 111 iiiye " 

N<i)i»ii i'i{; .4 tt Jhni J/eu) ill. (I.VWi) 

Fla’ming Swords. Swords with a 
v/avy orjlamboyunl edge, generally tised 
for state puriioses. Tho Dukes ot liur- 
guudy cjirried sword<* of this sort, and 
I hey were worn in our country till tho 
accession of William III. 

Flamln'ian Way^. The great noi-th- 
erii road of ancient Italy, constructed 
by (J. FL'unin'ius, and beginning at tho 
h'liiininiau gato of Home, aud leading to 
Ai'iminium (Himini). 

Flanders {MoU), I’lie chief character 
of Do Foe’s novel of tho same name. 
She runs through tho whole career of 
female profligacy, then turns religious. 

Flanders* Babies. I'ho wooden 
jointed dolls common in tho curly part 
of tho nineteenth century, ami now 
almost entirely superseded by ” wax 
tlolls.” 

Flanders' Bfare {The). So Henry 
■VIII calleil Anne of Cloves. She died 
at Chelsea in Hi.)?. 

Flaneur (Frencli). A lounger, gos- 
siper. Ytom^flnner, to suimtcr about. 

Flap^lragons. Small Combustible 
bodies blajsiug at one end and floating 
in a glass of liquor. Tho liquor was 
stirred alxiut with a candlo-cnu to pro¬ 
mote couilmstion, A skilful toper would 
swilillow them lilaidug, as we swallow 
the blazing raisins of suaji-dragons. 

“ He UrInkH off iiiiullcii' pints for tlaiv-dnigons.” 
- .Slaiuespeare: 2 lleniff / I'., 11 . 4. 

Flare-up. A sudden outburst of 
anger; a gas-jot or other ignitible body 
flares up when lighted with a sudden 
hiazu. 

Flare-up {A). A rumpus or row. 
Also a banquet or jovial treat, Tho 
timt meaning is simply the substantivo 
t)f the verb. The second meaning refers 
to dazslo aud ” eplcudoor ” displayed. 


Flasb. A mere flnhh in the pan. All 
sound and fury, signifying nothing; like 
tlie attempt to mscharge a gun that ends 
with a flash in the lock-pan, the gun 
itself “ hanging fire.” 

Flash Men and Flash Notes. Be¬ 
tween Buxton, Leek, uiid Ma(‘cle.«ficld 
is a wild country called the Flashy from 
a chapel of that name. Here used'tn 
live a.set of pedlars, who hawked about 
buttons, riblxms, and other articles made 
at Leek, togetJior with handkerchiefs 
and small wares from Manchester, lliey 
were known on the road as Flasli-men, 
and freipieuted fairs and fannhoii.scs. 
They paid, at first, ready-money; but 
when they had established a creillt, ]«ii l 
in promissory notes, w'liich were rarely 
honoured. They were ultimately put 
down by the magistracy. 

Flat. Olio who is not shoiqi; a suite 
of rooms on one floor. 

‘■oil, Mpasrs. . . . wUat tints win are!”—IVif 
Tt men, 

” lie HaiiUiP was piling to Iniip a tlat to Ici 011 I lie 
III)! Moor." “ HittrMUi: UiiMidn it/ yew Jt'otlHnen. 
lol. I. curt i. 11. 13:1. 

Flat iiH a Jlintnder. I knocked him 
down flat as a flounder. A flounder is 
one of the flat-fish. 

Flat an a yancahe. Quite flat. A ]-an- 
cake is a thin flat cake, fried in a i):iu. 

Flat-fish. He is a reytthtr flut-Ji.sh, 
A dull, stupid fellow, not up to ain - 
thing. Tho ]>lny is njioiT flat (stupid), 
aud such fish us plaice, dubs, and soIcs ,^_ 

Flat Milk. Skimmed Suilk, tbat is, 
milk ” fletted’fe (Anglo-Saxon, Jlet^ 
creamy Latin, jffos 

Flat Baoe {A). A race on the flat 
or level ground without obstacles. 

Flat SimpUolt^. '‘'■Theflat simpheity 
of that reply was admirable.'^ ((.'ofley 
Cibber : The Crooked llmhand, i. 1.) 

Flatterer. Yitellius, the Bdnian sy¬ 
nonym of flatterer. (Taeitt(s,jL{>n.vi. 32.) 

Flatterers. When flatterers meet, the 
devilyoes to dinner. Flattery is so perni¬ 
cious, so fills th^heart wi& pride and 
conceit, so perverts the judgment and 
disturbs the 'balance of the mind, that 
Satan himself could do no greater mis¬ 
chief. He may go to dinner and leave 
the leaven of w^edness to operate its 
own mischief. '< 

" PnrteiiB, there is n proverb thou Bbould«t rcHiI: 

‘ When tiatterei-s iumit,tlie(levil goes to iltiiner. " 
Peter Paidar: Nil Adotintn. 

nay a Fox {To). To vomit. 

“at tlip time ot the p»roxk«ni he usctl ui flay a 
fox hy M'S!’ uX autiilote.”—/fabetoiB; Pantagi wt, 
Jv. 44. 
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Flemish School * 


Flea. When the Piiucoss Badoura 
was ijlnced ou Prince Cnmaml'sSiinan’s 
beil, in order to compare their claima 
to boautj', tiio fahy Muiinoime changed 
ht'rs.olf into a flea, and bit the prince on 
the neck in order to awake him. Xext, 
the genius Banhoach changed himself 
into a flea and bit the princess on the 
liib that site might open her eyes and see 
the prince. {Aralnan Nights; Vama- 
lulzaiiittn and Itadonra.) • 

Flea as a parasite, 

" clmrlj- that o\ory n’enturo 

Lit c-s III M Mialu Ilf war li.t natiiri', 

So ii.ininiliBiR oiiHi'Vtc a film 
llHt4 hitiiillpr lltmH tJiat on liiin iiroy, 

And I i«‘wt' hat it Miiallcr still to Inio Vni, 

And so iiiori'od firf tnAnitum." 

— Hwift • Voetry ; a Ithiipsmly, 

S/'itt o f with afictt in his ear. Peremp¬ 
torily. A dog which has a flea in the 
ear is very restless, and runs off in 
tenor and distress. In French: Met/re 
d quellin'un pure d I'oreille, Probably 
our change of word implies a pun. 

Flea-bite. It is a mere flea-bite, A 
tiling of no moiuoiit. Thus, a merchant 
who has suffered loss by speculatiou or 
failui'e might say that the loss is a mere 
flea-bite to him. A soldier might call 
a, wound a mere flea-bite. A passing 
iiK'oiiYenience wliich annoys but leaves 
no permammt injury. Mr. Disraeli 
spoke of the natiouo^l debt as a mere 
flea-bile. 

Flea’s Jump. Aristopb'anes, in the 
Clouds, says- that Socrates and Chas'- 
rciihon tried to measure how many times 
its own length a flea jtfhaped. They took 
in wax the size of^ nea’s foot; then, on 
llto princijile of ex pede i/isrcwfoiK, calcu¬ 
lated the length of its body. Having 
found this, and measured the distance of 
the flea’s jump from the hand of Socrates 
to Ohmrophon, the knotty problem was 
resolve^} by simple multiplication. 

Fle'aaoe (2 ^1.). Son of Bouquo. 
{lihakcspeB'e: Macbeth,)^ 

Fl^ehe. Naive fleche de tout hois. To 
turn every event intosi^ cause of censure. 
To make whatever wood falls in your 
path an arrow to discharge at your 
adversary. 

Fleel^ioe (Jtiehard). An Irish priest, 
who printed a host of poems, letters, and 
travels. As a poet, his name, like the 
names of Meevim and Bavitts among the 
Bomans, is proverbial for vileness. Bry- 
den says be— „ * 

'' Reigned witbriut dispute 
Tliri>Hgli nil Lite realms ot nonseiuie nlieotute.” 

l/rydan; ttacFUekmc, 


Fledgttby (2 syl.). An over-reaching, 
cowardly sneak, who conceals hi* dirty 
bill broking under the trade name of 
Pubsey k Co. He is soundly thmshed 
by Alfred Laminlo, and quietly pockets 
the uifrout. {Diekeiis : Jantual Friend.) 

Flee tbe Falcon (7b). To let fly 

the small cuuuou. 

rilMi'o tlie fiili'tiu* (BO tUr Bniiill runnnii wim 
(■.a 1 l(>(li ' I'll fli‘0 the lalcon . . , inv certie, slio'll 
riillli' thoir ftmtliei-H fnr flieni’" |<?. the iimui'- 
gcniH].—.Sir W-.iSrott; Old MmUiUtu, I'liiip. 5 x\. 

Fleeced (I syh). Cheated of one’s 
money; sheared like a shtiep. 

Fleet Book Bvidenoo. No ovidenco 
at all: 'riie hooks of the Old Fleet 
prison are not admissible os ovhlenco 
to prove a marriage. {Wharton : Law 
iHctiouary .) 

Fleet Marriages. Clandestine mar¬ 
riages, at one time ifcrformod -without 
huuns or licence by needy chaplains, in 
Fleet Prison, London. As many os thirty 
marriages a day were sometimes cele¬ 
brated in this disgraceful manner ; and 
Malcolm tells us that 2,954 were regis¬ 
tered in the four months ending with 
February 12th, 1706. Suppressed by tho^ 
Marriage Act in 1764. (See Chaplain of 
the Fleet, by Besant and Bice.) 

Fleet Street (London). For 200 
years after the Conquest London was 
watered ou the west by “ the river of 
Wells,” afterwards callod “ Fleet dyke, 
because (Stowe says) it runneth past the 
Fleeto,” In the middle of the city and 
falling into the Thames was Wollhrooke ; 
on the east side, Langboume; and in 
the westemssuburbs, Oldbouruc. Along 
the Flcoto and Oldboume ” ships ” 
used to ply with merchandise. These 
four, together with the Boding, the 
Lea, the Kavenshounie, and tho Wtindle, 
now serv^ as sowers to the great me¬ 
tropolis. 

Fleet of tke Deeert. A caravan. 

Ftemleh Acoouat. A sum less than 
that expected. In Antwerp ac(»untH 
were kept in litres, sols, and pence; 
but tlie litre or pound was only 128. 
In Notes and Queries we have an example 
oi a Flemishnocount, where £373 Flem¬ 
ish becomes £213 2s. lOd. English. 

^ Flemieb SohooL A school of paint¬ 
ing established by the brotimrs Van 
Eyck, in the fifteenth century.. The 
chief early masters tvere Memling, 
Weyden, Matsys, Mabus, and Moro. 
tbe jicMwd period, Bubens and Vandyck, 
Snyders, Jordaens, de Crayer, 

ana tbe younger Xeqiers. 
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Flins 


Flosli and Blood. Human nature; 
U8 “ FleBh and blood cannot stand it.” 

Flesli’pots. Si/)h mff for the fesh -^ots 
of Egnpl. Haukeriiiji for good thniga 
lio longer at your command. ITie chil- 
drou of iHraol said they wished they had 
died- “ when they sat by the flesh-pots 
of Egypt” (Exodus xvi, when 

they sat wuteliing tho boilers •wliieh 
eontaiuod the meat they were to have 
for dinner. The exjircshioii also means 
Hbundauce of appetising food. 

Fleshed. liefnhcdhiHsivord. Used 
if. for the first time. Mnt ft’shrd »« 
rrnr/f>/—i.(>. initiated or used to it. A 
Rporlsnmii’s expression. When u sports- 
iiian wishes to eueourago a young dog or 
hawk, he will allow it to have the first 
game it catehes for its own eating. This 
*' flesh ” i.s the first H has ta.ste<l, and 
flc.sliing its totith thus gives the ereaturo 
a eraviijg for similar food. Hence, also, 
<,o oat witli avidity. 

“ Till! wiUI diiK 

Khali flOHli his tOKlli oil cu’ry iunnci’iit.." 

Shakexiieare: a llfiirii IV., I». 5. 

Fleshly School {The). A chiss of 
'■ ix'alisfic” Hritihli iiocts, such as Swin- 
biirrie, Rossetti, Morris, etc. So called 
hy Tliomas Maitland JJi!chanaH'\ in 
the Vonttwporary dtevicu'. 

Fle'to. An excellent treatise on the 
eominou law of Euglnnd, written in 
the fourteenth century hy au unknown 
Writer while a iwisonor in tho Elect. 

Flettr>de-Luoe. A cor¬ 
ruption of Eleur-de-Lis. (AVe 
riAO.) Ill ItaWiin tlio white 
iii.s ih called fordiitsa. Made 
tlnis. 

They mar ftlxe the ilozon vIntoliu-cs in their 
Jltrry i. 1. 

FlenrsHlo-LyB. In the reign of liOuis 
VH. (1137-1180) tho natiomfi standard 
was thickly chargwl with fIowor.s. In 
i:Ui.) the number tvas j'educed by 
i 'liarlo.s VI. to threv (the mysticalchuren 
iti 4 Jiibcr). (riiiUirii, in his Display\of 
iiitraldney 1611. says the device is 
Tliree toads erect, soltant; ” 
in allusion to which Nostroda'- 
niiis, in tlie axt^nth century, 
calls Frenchmen erapama 
(toads). Recently it has been 
tlumghfc tliat the device is really a “ bei 
Hying,” because certain omameuts re¬ 
sembling lieos were found iu the tomb 
of Chiloeric, father of Clovie, when it 
was opened iu 1653. These bees ore 
now generally htilioved to bo tlie Enrons 
of horse-trapiangs, and quite independent 
of the embleiu. 




The^Jlcur-de-lgs or lily-flower was 
chosen by Flavib Gio'ja to mark tho 
north point of the compass, out of com¬ 
pliment to the King of Naples, who was 
of French descent (I302). 

FlHihertigibtiet. One of tho five 
fiends that possessed “poor Tom.” 
Shakespeare got itfromBishop Harsue^s 
account of the Spanish iuvHfdoii, whoro 
wo aj-tf told of forty fiends which the 
Jesuits oast out, and among the number 
was Elibordigibot. Shakespeare says he 
” is the fiend of raopjiing and mowing, 
who possesses chamhernmids and waiting 
women” {Kitig 7,(w, iv. 2). And, 
again, that he ‘‘begins at curfew aii<l 
walks till the first cock,” giving men 
pins and needles, squint eyes, hfirc-lips, 
and so on, {Shakespearo: fear, iii. 4.) 

Flic (French). A policeman or ncr- 
geant de i'ille. ” Ime aUasion d riper 
dee eergents devillc, on plutot aux ftrehce 
dee archers primitifs " fKnillo). llftaico 
“flic-flacs,” thumps and thwacks. 

Fliolc. To strike with a quick jerk. 
To “flick a whip in one’s face” is to 
strike tho face with the lasli and di’aw 
the whip suddenly back again. (Anglo- 
Saxon, jffiecrrian ; Scotcli, fteker ; Da¬ 
nish, to twinkle, etc.) 

Flies. (See Fry.) 

Fling. 

I must hare a Jlhtg at , Throw a 
stone at something. To attack witlu^, 
words, ceqiocialJy sarcastically. To 
make a haphozoin venture. Allusion is 
to huri||ng stones from slings. 

To nave his fling. To live on tlie loose 
for a time. To fling about his time and 
money like “ ducks and drakes.” 

“Jf lie iH yonni^, he‘^le9lro8 to liaie .... liiH 
‘nliiB’ tieforche is comiHsIled to settle down."— 
A'lndteonPt C'etUurj/ (.Fcl)nuiry> IMK!, p. :Wh). 


Fling Henelf at my He%l (7 n). 
To make desnmrate love to a man; to 
angle obviously to catch a indi¬ 

vidual for a husband. 


“‘OoxcomUf isld Latwie i 'why, 'twn»hut Inst 
iiitrht pie whole fitmjly anw lier .... fling her¬ 
self at my head.”’—W. Scott: PevarU of tho 
Peak, ctwp. vil. 


nina stone]. An idol of tlie au- 
ci<mt Van^ls settled in Lusace. It was 
a huge Btone^ draped, wearing a lion’s 
skin over its uioulaars, and designed to 
represent dea^h. Mr. Lower says that 
the town of 'Flint in North Wales is 
named in honour of this stone deity, and 
gives Alwin Flint in Suffolk as another 
example. U*at. Brit.) 

The Welsh call Flint I7int Teg-cipgl 
(Flin’s beantiful bond or girdle). 
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Flora's Dial 


Flint. To hUh a ^ini. To act 
meanly, and exact the uttemo-st farthing. 

Flint Im'plementa. Airaw-heads, 
axe-hcadK, lauce-heads, and knires, made 
of granite, jade, senientiue, ja.<q:ier, ba¬ 
salt, and other iiurd stones. The hrat 
wore discovered on tlie Iwinks of the 
tiommo, near Amiens and Abbeville, but 
others have been discovered in Belgium, 
(lerinany, Italy, etc. They w6re tho 
riido instruments of men bmore tho uso 
of metal was known. 

• Flint Jack. Eclwoi'd Simpson, an 
occasional servant of Dr, Young, of 
Whitby. So called because he used to 
-^rauip the kingdom vending spurious 
fossils, flint aiTow-heads, stone colts, and 
other imitation antiquities. Professor 
Tennant charged him witli forging tboso 
wares, and in 1867 he was sent to prison 
for theft. 

Flipper. T/j? m your Jlipper. Give 
me your hand. A flipper is the paddle 
of a turtle. 

Flirt. A coquette, 'flic word is 
from the verb flirt, as, “ to flirt a 
fan,” The fan being used for coquet¬ 
ting, Ihose who c<wuetted were called 
fan-flirts. Lady IVances Shirley, the 
favourite of Lord Chesterfield, intro¬ 
duced tlie word. Flirt is allied to 
flutter, etc, 

Flittormouse. A bat. South calls 
the bat a flnidcr-mouse. (Gorman, 
imits.) 

Flo (Old French).*A crowd. (Latin, 

Jlnetus.) , • 

“ i’uis Iiir tnnntst iinr liuiz ou\crs 
Gniud Uo U'Aiurlois de fer ctiuverz" 

GuiUaume Ouiart, verse IfiSl 

Floated (Stocic Exchange term). 
Brought out (said of a loan or compahy), 
as the Turkish ’60 Loan was floated by 
the (Cohens. The French 6 per cent, 
ivna flqjitgd by the Moigans. 

Floaters (Stock Exchange term). 
Exeheqinu: bills and other nnfimded 
stock. (See Stock iijccBANos Blaito.) 

Floating Aeademy (Tke). The 
linlks. 

Flogging tbe. Dead Bone. Trying 
to revive an interest in a sttbject out 
of date. Bright said that Earl BnsseU’s 
“Reform Bill” was a 'Mead horse,” 
and every attmpt to create ahjr enthu¬ 
siasm in its favour was luce ''flossing 
the dead htmte.” 

Flogged by- Deimty. When Henri 
IV. of France abjured Protestairtiein and 


was received ipto the Catholic Church, 
in l{)95, two ambassadors were sent to 
Home who knelt in tho portico of St. 
Peter, and sang the Miserire. At each 
verso u blow with a switch was given on 
their shoulders. 

'' Bn-nnfie ii» ilils tnav Bcein, jpi nuuicrouK ox* 
niiiplesoofurin t\icBci‘ij»tiires j ibiia, fm PiixkI'b 
Hill tliotiHiiiidB of Ills Hiibk'L'iB won* ‘‘ltutf(t(*d to 
(Iptiih Ift deputy and wltut else i« iiieani by tliu 
words “ )u’ biB sti’iiieA wc are liealed" ? 

Flood. Tlie almost universal tradition 
of the East respecting this catiistrophe is 
that the waters were boiling hot. \^Soe 
the Tahhud, the Tarymm, the JCoran, 
etc.) 

Floor. Tfloored ftitn. Knocked him 
down on tho floor ; 1 1 unco, to overcome, 
Ix'ut or surjMisfl. Tims, wo say at the 
university, “I floored that paper,” i.e. 
answered every, question on it. “I 
floored that proWom ”—did it perfectly, 
or made myself master of ft. 

floorer. That was a floorer. Tliat 
blow knocked the man down on the 
floor. In tho university we say, “ That 
paper or question was a floorermean- • 
iDg it was too hard to bo mastered. (See 
amte.) 

Flora. Flowers; all the vegetable 
productions of a country or of a geo¬ 
logical period, as the flora of England, 
the flora of the coal period. Flora was 
the Homan goddess of flowers. 

“ Anoibev Kbira tbere, nf bolder hues, 

And rldier BweeiH beyond mirKanlen'i* i*rldi*.” 

'Humtiou; Summer. 

The animals of a period or country 
are called tho Fauna; hence, the phrase 
the Florit and the Fauna of ... . 
signifies all its vegetable and animal 
productions. 

Metropolis of Flora. Aranjuex, in 
Spain, is BO colled, from its many beau¬ 
tiful garaens. 


Flora*n Dial. A dial formed by 
flowers which open or close at stated 
hours. 


I. Dial of flowers which open— 

(a) The first twelve hours. 

A.W. OPXXR. 

1. tSeandlnavian. SowOtitfU cI<wb«.) 

2. Tellow Geat's-beerd. 

3. (bnnmon Os^tonsne. 

4. Uawlcwmd ; lAtfr'dowevinfl CaadelloB i«nd 

Wild Succory. 

a Waite Wnrer-llly ; inil(ed.4ltsli(iid .P«m*r i 
and Smiicah Sewtlilstlc. ^ 

ahriibby HawkweeOand Spotted CAt‘B>«an. 
Wblte Water.lfb’ i Garden Xjiltluee i and 
African MarlaoUl. 

Scarlet Pimn^el i Monae>«ar HswkwM; 

and ProfllerottS Pink. 

Field Maritfuld. 
ned sandwort. 

Star of Betbielteitt.. 


0. 

7. 


a 

io. 

ti. 


IfooB. Ice Ptaut, 
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Florizel 


(Jj) Tlic second twelve hours. 

r W. Ol’ENH. • 

J Coininoii rur»l(ine. 

U. H’uriile Sandii'ort elMen.') 

;i (Oiindelion rloK^ji ) 

i. C White Hi'iilerworl chiset.) 

A .liiliii). 

•i. Dark ('raiip's-MM. 

T (Xiihrd^efiilitRft Poppy rloses.') 
p. (Druufie lliiy-lily cliiiee.i 

•I <'nrlUM UJ'IIIUIH. 

10 I’m |ili> liindwepil 

II. MKli'-liloomini,’Cntch-fly. t 

Slidiilulit. (.Latr-yiomeriny Diiinlclnm dotes') 

II. Dial of closing flowers— 

(ff) The first twelve hours, 

A.M. {'I.OHfH, 

I. H('ai)i1]na\Ian SnwihiBtlv. 

O'dlom Uniit'edifurd optnt.) 

!l. (f’litiniioii Ojtimiiiir iipctis), 

4. (Il'iM Sm-rorH npnit.) 

r> tSeivnil Siiirthi^Uet open ) 

(i, (Spotted <'nt'»-eiir oprrw.) 

7. Niwhi-floAvoiin;? riiU’b-tIj. 

KM'niiiK rnniroHc. 

II. I’liriilc nimlwcrd. 

11). Yellow (iiat’B-lit'Hi'd. 

11. IlctlilHiPiii Star (In daw il'mize henret). 
Noiin. Kii'lil SowthiBilP. 

(ft) The second twelve hours, 

r V 4 I.OKR8. 

I. npil nr Prolifnroua Dink. 

•J. I’lirplc Samlwori. 

7, DiimiPiton or Firld Marlpolil. 

4. "While .SpaOewort and FicUl Dlndwort. 

> ti. roMiiiKiTi ('ars-eai'R. 
fl. While Waier-llli 
7 N'iiUed-m.alkCil Poppy, 
f. Oianue |)i)\-lllv uinl Wild Kiii'cory. 

II. Com oImiImm liiiinni'imaiidl'Iiickweed. 

P), Coiiiniiio Nipple-wort., 

11 Hiii'ioih liowihistle. 

Miiliii'-'ht Creeping Mallow and LnteDandeliori. 

Florenoo (77i<' On-inrtn), Dresden. 

Florcntino Diamond (7'Ae). Tlio 
fomth in size of cutiliainonil.s. It weighs 
on rats, belonged to dhailes, Diiko 
of Diirgundy ; wa.s nicked iiji by a 
lieasaul and sold for hnJf-a-erown. 

Floren’tins. A knight avIio bound 
hiiiKSolf to ninny a “ foul und ugly 
witch,” if slie would tench him the sohr* 
f ion of a riddle on which his life depended. 
{O'ourr: ('diijriisio Amantis.) ^ 

Flor'ian (St.). Patron saint of mer¬ 
cers, lioing himself of tho same craft. 

Ilorla'BL A soot of lieretics of the 
soci^d century who maintnined that 
<}r>d is the author of evil, and taught 
the Gnostic doctrine of two priucipIcB. 
Florin'nus was their founder. 

florid Arobiteotnro. *Tho latter 
divi.sion of the perpendicular style, often 
called the Tudor, remarkable for its 
florid ebameter or profusion of oma- 
niciit. 

Florida (U. S. America). In 1712 
Ton cede Leon sailed from France to the 
West in search of “the Fountain of 
youth.” He first «tvr land on l^ter 


Day, and on account of the richness and 
quantify of flowers, called tho new pos¬ 
session “Florida.” 

Flor'imel [honep•flower]. A damsel 
of great beauty, but so timid that she 
feared tho “ smallest monslnms mouse 
that creeps on floor,” and was abused by 
everyone. Her form was simulated by 
a witcli out of wax, but the wax image 
molted^ leaving nothing behind cxccjit 
the girdle that was round the waist. 
(Spnise}\- Faerie Qtteene, book iii. 1, 8 ; 
iv. 11, 12.) 

‘ Flovimpl liirpd Miir'incl, Pill ProtriiB i-iihI- lii*r 
ntii II itiiiuri’iiii, fi-iiiii uliith, liriug l('ll■H<ll‘ll Pv 
III’iiiiloi of Np)»tiiii«", Blip niniTU'd ilic mi;iii of lirr 
■lioicc .’'—FiUrie Queeiie, Pook n . 

" Kt. Amniiil iiai] lone since in Pittpi-iipii!i ri'-" 
iwnit'd of H tniiiBieiic liimtimiion, had long hmh-k 
illaiingiiisliod tbe true Floriinel from iho false ” 
—Sir Ji. Jl. Ltltton; Pilgrims of the JUitne, in. 

Florlmel’s Girdle gave to those w’ho 
could wear it “ the virtue of chaste lovo 
and wifehood true; ” but if any woman 
not chnfite and faithful put it on, it 
“ loosed or tore asunder.” It was once 
tho costus of Venus, made by her hus¬ 
band V ulcan; but when she w’antoned 
with Mars it fell off, and was left on the 
“ Acida’liun mount.” (Speiiecr: Ftth'ie 
Qiieeiie, bookiv. 11,12.) 

Florin. An English coin rcpresontiiig 
2s., or tho tenth of a sovereign, issued 
in 1811). Camden informs us tliat Ed- 
Avard HI. issued gold florins AA'orth (Is., 
in The word is geuenilly sup- 

]iose(l to bo derived from Flprence ; but 
as it had a lily on one side, probably it 
is connected with tjie Latina flower. 
(Sir G14Cet,es8 Fiobin.) 

Florisan'do. One of the knights in 
the Spanish "version of Am'adln of Ganf, 
whose e^loits and •adventures 'are re¬ 
counted in the 6th and following hooks. 
This part of the romance avos added by 
Paez de Bibe'ra. , 

Flor'bi^ of Niee'ft. A knight whose 
exploits and adventures form % Supple¬ 
mental part of tho Spanish version of 
Atn’ndis of Ganf. ITiis part was added 
by Felicia'no de Sil4^. 

Flar^lmutft. One of Charlemagne’.^ 
paladins, and the bosom friend oi Bolan A 

Flor'lseL Prince of Bohemia, in Ioa'o 
A sdth Per'dita. (Shakespeare: Winter's 
Tale.) 

Fhritei. George the Fourth, when 
prince, corresponded under this name 
"with Jifrs. Robinson, actress and poet, 
generally known as Pordita, that being 
the character in which she first attracteq 
the prince’s attention, 
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PriHce Florizel, in Lord BeaconsiS®!*!'® 
novel of Fudymiou' (188U), ii» meant for 
Napoleon 111. 

Flotsam and Jetson. Waifs found 
in the sea or on the shore. Flotsam,” 
goods found jloating on the sea after a 
a wreck. “Jetson,” or Jetsam, tilings 
thrown out of a ship to lighten it. (An- 
glotSa.von,./io/«», to float; French, 
to throw oiit.) {See Lzoan.) • 

Flower Games. Fetes held at 
Toulouse, Barcelona, Treviso, and otlier 
places, where the prizes given consisted 
of flowcns. 

Flower Sermon. A somon preached 
oiT Whit Monday in St. Oathenne Oroe, 
when all the congregation wear flowers. 

Flower sennons are now (1894) 
preached very generally ouco a yeai', 
cspocially in country cnurchos. Every 
ixn-sou IS supposed to bring a bunch of 
flowers to the altar, and the flowers next 
day are sent to some hospital. 

Flower of Chivalry. A nanio 

given to scvorjil earnlirrs : e.Q. 

William Douglas, Lord of Liddesdale, 
in the fourti'enth (3entury. 

Sir riiilip Sidney (1554-1586). 

('hovalier do Bayard {k clieralier satis 
pi nr et sans nprochr) (1476-1524), 

Flower of Kings. Arthur is so 
culled by John of Exeter. (Sixth cen¬ 
tury.) 

Flower of Paradise. The Ipomina 
or (\'imalii'ta, called by Sir W, Jones 
“Love’s creeper.” Itfymbolisos that 
mythological plant, which fulfllfl all 
desire. 


Flower of the Lev'ant. Zante, 
noted for its beauW ani fertility. “ Zan- 
tt'! Zante, flos di Levanti.” 

Flowera and Trees. 

(1) Dedicated to heathen gods: 

The Oornsl stiei'ry*tree to Aisillo 
I'ypress Pluto, 


liituiuy 
Lsiiicl 
l.ily 

Maideu's-bnir 

Myrtle 

Narcissus 

Oak 

Olite 

I'oppy 

Vine 


„ Tbc Muuii. 
„ Apollo, 
...Juno. 

„ Venus, 

„ OertHi. 

„ Jupiter. 

„ Minerxu. 

„ OeTPs. 

„ Bacctius 


(2) Dedicated to saints; 

ranterliiiry Bolls to Rt.Angnstineof England. 

Crocus „ Ht. Valentine. 

Crown iinperiat „ Edward the Coufewor. 

Dafs} „ St. Margaret. 

Herb rbrlstophe „ St. Obrisiopber. S 

Hady's-smiick The Virgin Mary. 

Hose „ Mary Magdalene. 

St. Jobii’s-wnrt nSt. Jobu. 

fit. Darnaby's Thistle ,, St, Barnabas. 


(3) National etabloms; 

Leek embieni ol Wales. 

Lily (PleKr-dte-/p*. Fraiiec. 

„ (lhalio bianco) Klorencp. 

„ white the libiiiellino Iwdge, 

„ red ItaOge of (be Uuelpbs. 

Linden Prusstn. 

Migiumct.tfl Siixoio. 

p.iiuegruiiato Sinun. 

Hose ., Eiurlnnd. 

„ red, Lancasiriaiis: while. Yorkists. 
Sbniiii'ock, ciutileni of Irciniiil 
Thistle • „ Sciiibiiid. 

Violet „ Athens niid Nninileon 

Sugar Maple „ Oiiiadii, 

(4) Symbols: 

Box IB a B) nibol of flip resiiri'ectloii. 


Cedars 
i’oni-ears 
Hiitos 
drum’s 
Holly 
l»y 
Lily 
Oil I e 

Oningc-Mossom 
1‘iilm 
Ho^c 
VlIHl 
Yew 


the fiililiftil. 
till'Holy Coiuiiiuiiltin 
the faillifiil 
this m my hlood. 
the resiiii'i’CtUiu. 
the resurrociiou, 
I'linty 
piiiee. 
virginity. 

\ictory. 

Inrorriipilnn. 

Christ our Life, 
di'ntli. 


N n— The laurel, oak. olne, myrtle, rosemary, 
c) press, and amamutli are all flumrual plants. 


Flowers and Trees with Christian 
Traditions. 

The Aspen leaf is said to tromblo 
Itceause tho cross was made of As^iou- 
wood. 

All! 11 eiTiblo, Iromlilo, AnK*n-ti'ne, 

We need not iisk thee w li,\ thou stiakest, 

For if, us holt legend saitu, 

On tlieo the Sav ioiir hied to death. 

No Wonder, Aspen, that thou iiuakesl; 

Ami, nil III juilnneiit all nssemide. 

Tin Icaies uecursed shall Mall and iremhle. 

7i C. «. 

The dwarf cMrr is called in Wales 
“ the plant of the Blood of Man.” 

llio ivoU/lowcris known in I’alcBtino 
as tho “ Blood-droxis of Christ.” 

The following are also said to owe 
their stained blossoms to tlie blood which 
trickled from the cross:— 

Tho red anemone ; the «rMW» ; tho purple 
orchis; the crimson-spotted leaves 
of the roodselkcH (a French tradi¬ 
tion) ; tfte spotted persienna, suake- 
woetl. (^See Chmstian Tbaditions.) 

Flowers at Funerals. The Greeks 
crowned the dead body with flowers, and 
placed flowers on the tomb also. The 
liomans docked the funeral couch with 
leaves and flovrers, and spread flowers, 
wreaths, and fillets on the tomb of 
friends. When Sulla was buried as 
many as 2,000 wreaths were sent in his 
honour. Most of our funeral ctiatoms 
are derived from the Bomans; as dressing 
in black, walking in procesnon, carrying 
insignia on the bier, raisW a flsound 
over the grave, called tutimus, whence 
onr tomb. 


Flowersd Bdbea.. In ancient Greece 
to say “ wore flpwe^ed yohes ” 
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was to imply that she was publtque. 
8oion made it a law that virtuous women 
should appear in simple and modest 
npjiarcl, hut that harlots sliotild alvrays 
dress in tlasliy or flowered robes. 

“ As slaves aio kiuiwii by flielr stlg- 

iiiatii, s(> tlowMvU iKaniiciits indiuiie one ol t)io 
(U'liii-iiiotKlo [iioixdKiia\.''~Clemem of Atarua* 
« ilrin. 

Flowing Philosopbero. ^lie fol* 
lowers of Heraclitos, referred to by Plato 
as Tou« f^oura^ {Thca'Mua^ 181 A). Hera- 
c.litos denied the ponnancncy of every¬ 
thing ill iitttiiro except change. Tenny¬ 
son has a poem entitled *0( ptoorti, 

FlnoUen. A Welsh captain and 
groat pedant, who, amongst other learned 
iiuiddities, attempted to draw a mrallol 
between Henry V. and Alexander the 
(ircat; but wdicn ho had said that one 
was born ut Monmoath and the other at 
Macodon, both beginning with the same 
letter, and that there was a river in^both 
cities, he. bad exhausted his best paral- 
lolbms. {Ifetny K, iv. 7.) 

" IMh DiU'Allel ts, in all i'hspiiIuiI ciroumsUncos, 
riM liK (II fert iiH tliat winch Ji'lhclleii drew heiw'veu 
.Mnuedun and Alouiuimih.'’—Xeirci MacauUiy. 

Fluke. Hap-hazard. In billiards it 
means [ilayiiig for one thing and getting 
another. Hence an advantage gaiucu 
liv luck more than by skill or judgment, 
(uonxian, (/liu'k, chance, our hecA.) 

"Wcsi'Cin t(» lln^e iliscnieri'd, as it were by a 
links, a most cxmlloni niU' lor all lutiun Cabtiiot 
ariinnfcUH’iits,"— The Tmiea. 

Flummery. Flattering nonsense, 
palaver. In Wales it is a rood made of 
oatmeal steeped in water an<l kept till it 
lius become sour. In Cheshire and 
Lancashire it is the ppopured skin of 
oatmeal mixed with honey, ale, or 
milk ; pap ; blanc - mange. (Welsh, 
lli/uiri/, wash-brew, from sour or 
sharp.) 

“ You camo.., witli your red erSta and llaaliinff 
li'.ittoiiH , , , iiihl hiir tmnd got turniiil with your 
lluunnciy.”—.Vonms; The I'ortijona, chan. ixiy. 


Flummujc (7b). To bamboozle; to 
deceive; to bo in a quandary. ** I am 
regularly flummnxwP*—t.s. perplexed. 
The first syllable is probably a variant 
of humbug, deception, and the 

word seems to be compoun^l on the 
model of the word “ pei^lcx,” 

“ F»>T the iwivates, the Berecants, and 'siwctors, ‘ 
Sim ttiminiiixed them all to a coon.” . 
8ma; J>agimet ballads (Moll JarvlsT. 


Flmumumd. Tlio mark 0 set on a 
street, j^tepost, house, etc., os a warn¬ 
ing to lellow-vagabouas not to go near, 
for fear of being giAfen in cdiarge. 

ilunkay. A livery servant.. (Old 
French, jUm^uier, a henchman.)' 


Flur. The bride of Cos'sivelann, 

“ for whose love the Roman Cmsnr first 
invaded Britain.” {Tetmf/son : Jitud.) 

Flttah (A), in cards, means a whole 
band of one suit, as a “ flush of clubs,” 
a ‘‘flush of hearts,” etc. (ifre Mow.) 

Flnnli of Money. Full of money. 
Similarly A flmh of uaicr mean* a 
sudden and full flow of water. (Latin, 

flUT-US.) 

“ strut WHS not voo’ UtiaJj in [the] nr. 

Aihuthnot. 

Flute. HiC Ma4jie JPlufe, an opera,, by 
Mozart {Die Zauherjliitr). The “flute” 
was bestowed by the powers of dark¬ 
ness, and had tne power of inspiriwg— 
love. Unless purified the love was only 
lust, but, being purified by the Powers 
of Light, it subserved the holiest pur- 
posca Tarnino and Pamina are guided 
by it through all worldly dangers to the 
knowledge of Divine Truth. 

Flutter. A very weak specimen of a 
fop, in the Belle's Utrataffem, by Mrs. 
Cowley. 

Flutter the Dovecotes {To). To 
disturb the equanimity of a society. The 
phrase occurs in CunolaUHs. 

Till) iniporlaiit movonicnt hi fiiviMir of n m'lic- 
ral school of Inw' lluliovcil the iIom-coIoi of tlin 
iiiiiH'of Court."—A’liiiaft’cnlA Cenluiy (No\.,isw-j. 
p. 77in. 

Ply (plural ^ifs). A liackney coach, 
a cab. A conti-action of 
os sedan chaii's on wheels used to be - 
called in the regency. These “Fly-by- 
nights,” patrotnsed greatly by George, 
Pnn6b of Wales, ^d his boon com¬ 
panions, during their wild night pranks 
at Brighton, were invented 1809 by John 
Butcher, a caipeuter of Jew Street. 

* In the roorninsr we took a fly, an Ennhah term 
for an exccRilinvIy alURsl«i> vonicli* ana drove ur 
to tho Minister 8.^’ — Havtlumie; Our Old //ou*« 
(1‘ilgriiiiagc to Old Boston, p. 171). 

Fly(plural^/?w). An insect. All flics 
shall p<^h except one, oifR fhat is tho 
bee-fly. {Ebmn.) 

A Jr'/y has three ^es and twt> com- 
' eyes, eatflh of which has 4,000 

The goA of Jim. In the temple of 
Actium the Greeks used to sacrifice an¬ 
nually an ox to the god of flies. Pliny 
tells us that atRome sacrifice was cflfered 
to flies in^the temple of Hercules Victor.* 
']^o Syrians undoubtedly offered sacri¬ 
fice to same tiny tormentors. It is 
saM that no fly was ever seen in Salo¬ 
mon’s temple. 

AcnoB, god of tho Cj-reniiins, to whoin,aceordljig 
to riSn}', ttioy olIOT^ BseriOcQ. 
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Apohyio!), a Rurnanic friroo by tbo Cj rootMiB to 
SicuB, for (leliver'iitr II(>i'Rk.lcB [IlercnIoB] troiii 
flios during Bacrlllwi. Hii(.'riflc,VB viero ywrly 
(tflored to &us Apumyios. (Oreofc, ajHf-mifW, 
fruni IIU' 8 .) 

nBi,zKiii;ii, or BKELZKiinTH fPriuce nf KHob'). was 
ono of the priiioiiMl Bi’iian (TodB, t<> wlioiii 
Biirrillro WB 8 ofterod on all ferialia. 

Tl( or.opuH, 111 Ituman inytliology. iRhni. xxii. A) 
M Y AO UUK (tlic t]} -chaser), ono of the doule« of the 
Ai caitiaiiH stud BloanB. (Plinji, x. SB.) ft*reek, 
iifyi<r,ally ; auia, taken in buuuuk or cliasiutr ) 

Fftes in amber. (See under Ambbe.) 

To crnhh a fly on a wheel. Mokiug a 
inouutuiu of a mole-hill. Taking a wheel 
used for torturing criminals and heretics 
for ^killing a ily, which one might destroy 
with a flapper. 

Fly OH the coach-wheel (A). One who 
"' "JlTmues himsolf of mighty importance, 
hut who is in reality of none at all. The 
allusion is to tlie fable of a ily sitting on 
ii chariot-wheel and saying, '* See what 
a dust wo make! ” 

Not a fly with him. Domitiau, tlie 
Ttomnu einjieror, w'aa fond of catching 
flies, and one of his slg.vc3, being asked 
if the emperor was alone, wittily replied, 
“Not a fiy with him.” 

To rmti to the fly. To be taker! in by 
a hoax, as a flsh nsos to a false fly and 
is caught. 

“ Hs filie iiiiifcBsoi] roBc to tbe fly with a charm- 
iii!,' Hiiiiitliciij.''— (yrnwr Allen: The Myetcrluue Oe- 
f itirtnce in Picmdillji, part ll. 

Fly-boy. I’lie boy iu a printing-oifioe 
who lifts the priiitea sheets off the press. 
He is callefl the fly-boy because be 
catches the sheets as they fly from the 
' tympan (q.r.) immediately the frisket 
tq.r.) is opeued. This is now generally 
perfonncii by Uio pressmen. 

Fly a Klto (To).* To send a begging 
h-ttur to persons of a charitable reputa¬ 
tion, or in easy circunwtanccs, to solicit 
pecuniary aid, urging Poverty, IdBses, or 
rickiiess as an excuse. (See Kite-fly- 
ixo.) 

Fly>b]^iiight(vi). One who defrauds 
his creditors by decamping at night¬ 
time. (See Fly.) 

Fly in One's Fnoe (To). To get 
into a passion with a ^pagtson; to insult: 
ns a hawk, when irritated, flies in the 
face of its master. 

Fly In tbo Flaee of Danger (To). 
To run iu a foolhardy manner into 
^ danger, as a hen flies in the face of a 
dog or cat. ,.» 

ny In tlM Faoo of FnraldeiiM 

(To). To act rashly, and throw ar|ay 
good opportoflities; to court danger. 

Fly Open (To). To open suddenly, 
as, “the doors flew open,” ^^lea portes 


g’oiwiirent,” as they do sometimeB by 
the force of the wind. 

Fly Out at (To). To burst or break 
into a passion. The Latin, lurolo in . . . 

“ Poor choleric Bir Urinn would fly out, nt lim 
coacliinHi), liiB tmilor, or biB saiiiokctuxu’, and uee 
Ittiiauano ,.. which . . . from uny other iiiiibum', 
would Iiitve hroiurhc abouta vrutiiiit reBlHoattoii,' 
—6’otiri il'orjfn, IMS.. 

Flying Golonm (To cmw off with). 
In tiiumpli; with the flags unfurled 
and flying. 

Flying Dntobman. A spectral ship, 
seen in stormy weather off the (Jape of 
Good Hopcj and considered ominous of 
ill-luck. Sir Walter Soott says she was 
originally a vessel laden with precious 
metal, but a horrible murder having 
been committed on board, the plague 
broke out among thE crew, and no port 
would allow tlie vessel to enter. The 
ill-fated ship still wanders about like a 
ghost, doomed to be sea-tossed, but 
never more to enjoy rest. Captain 
Marryat has a novel c^led 2%e JPhantom 
Ship. 

Flying wltbont Wings (No). No¬ 
thing can bo douo without the proper 
means. 

“ sine pcuiiiB voln'rc hand fuctlo eat.”—PlfliUu*. 

Flsrman’s Flot (The). In theatrical 
language, means a list of all the articles 
required by the flyman iu the jilay pro¬ 
duced. The flyman is the socuu-shifter, 
or the “ man in tbe ^es.“ 

Fog-«ater. A white bow iu tbo 
clouds during foggy w'catber is so called. 
Such a bow Vqa scon in England dur¬ 
ing January, lfl88. A week preceding, 
the weather had been clear, sunshiny, 
and genial, then followed several days 
of thick tog, during which the white 
bow appeared. The bow was followed 
by several days of brilliant mild weather. 

Fogia or Wogfjy. An oldjfbyfy. Pro¬ 
perly an old military peAsioner. This 
term is derived from the old pensioners 
of Edinburgh Castle, whose chief oocn- 
parion was to Are the guns, or assist m 
quelling street riots. (Allied to foyatf 
phoffot, voyet, Jiffed,fogae, etc.) 

* Wbst baa tbe world coma to [)Mid Tbackenty] 
.» when two broken-nosed old foatoB like jron 
and me sit talfciUK alxiut love to each other.'*— 
Treilope: W. If- Thuekemy, ebat). I. a SI. 

F04i1(vF4kL Ohe of £iie chief deities 
of the Chinese. EQs mother, ICoyd, was 
walking one day along a river tonk, 
when hecome enddenly encirded hy 
a raiubow, and at thh mid of twelve 
yems was mo^er of a son. During 
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gCHtation aho dreamed that ahe was prog- 
iiiiQt with a white elephant, and honre 
the honours paid to this beast. (Asiatic 
ReHcarches.) 

FolL That whii'h sets off something 
to iidvnntago. The allusion is to the 
metallic loaf usod by jewellers to sot off 
precious stones. (French,/r/oVt;Latin, 
Jhhum; (jlreek, phulloUf a leaf.) 

“ Het'tor, as a foil to set. litni off." IJroomi. 

" I’ll ln> your full, T.ivtU's 1m iiiiui- iKiioniiK-o 

Yiiiir skill HhnII, like >i HUr i' Uu’ (larkoKt nis'lit, 

Ht'ok lloiy off iiidoi i 1 ." 

aiinl^fsiirnre : Hamlet, \. 2 . 

Jlc/uitetl me. Ho outwitted me. 

" If I licfoiloil. tlinro is liut oiiu asliaiiieil who 
iH'xer nus ymc\nus."—iaiahr»)irMic; Aa Xvu Like 
II, 1 . 2 . 

'J'o run a foil. To puzzle; to load 
astray. The track of game is called its 
foil; and an aTiima.! hunted will soine- 
‘tiraes run back over the same foil in 
order to mislead its pursuers. 

Folio. A book of the largest size, 
foraiod by folding tlio paper only once, 
so that eai-li sheet makes two leaves. It 
is from the Italian, tin liltro in fogho, 
through the French, in-fofia, Fol. is 
the contraction for folio. 

John (so-and-so), in mercantile books, 
means page so-and-so, and sometimes 
the two pugOH which lie exposed at the 
same time, one containing the credit and 
the other tlie debit of one and the sarao 
account. So called boc.ause leilgei’s, etc., 
are made in folio. The ])tiging is called 
the folio also. Printers call a page of 
MS. or iirinted mutter a folio regai’diess 
of size. 

/'oho. In fonvoyaiicos seventy-two 
words, and in Parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings ninety woi’ds, make a fouo. 

Folk. Latin, vttla* (Jhe common 
people); Oennan, volh; Dutch, rolch ; 
Saxon, fok; Danish, folk. Folk and 
vulgar are variants of the samo word. 

^ollb Fairies, also called “people,” 

‘ ‘ ueigHbours, ” “ wights. ’ ’ The Germans 
have their klHne volk (little folk), the 
Swiss their hill people and earth people. 

“The little folk, • 

So hari'y (intl MO ira.i, uiiuiKe themflelvca 
Soniorimestvith aiimiiig . . . 

Hometiiuaa with Ouuoiiiff, vrhen they jnrap nitd 

aitriMK 

Liko ihe j oun« akippiiie kiila in the Aljvgrnaa." 

Wuaa: Idyll of Gertrude and Rosy. 
“In the hinder end of bar\eat,at All-h»l low e'en, 

When our ffuod iieiffhhoiira ride, if I rnta 
right, 

Souio hui'kled on heenwand. rind aome on a been.” 

JitoiUig>»iery: Rlytmy nguinst /Viiieait. 

“ I OroucUe thee frotn the elrt^, and frnniwlghta." 

Chwcfr! The UiHtre's Tale. 


Fplk'lore. Whatover jicrtains to a 
knowledge of the antiquities, super¬ 
stitions. mythology, Icgend-s, customs, 
traditions, and proverbs of a people. 
A “folklorist” 18 one who is more or 
less acquainted w'ith these matter.s. 

Folk-mote [ft folk merhtnj). A word 
used in England before the i 'onqups|t for 
ivhat wo now call a couuty or evt'u a 
parish meeting. 

FolletS. Goblins of ilic north of 
Franco, who live in the lioiiscs of hiinjile 
rustics, and can ho expelled neither tiy 
water nor exorcism. I'hey c.au he heiird 
hut are never m>oji. In the hingiilitr 
number, “ c.sprit follot.” — 

Follow. Follotv pour msr, go straight 
on. Me foUmred fits wo-sc—lio went on 
and on without any discretion or thouglit 
of consequences. 

He tefto folloirs truth too closctp trill 
hare dtrl kieked in his face. Bo not too 
sti'ict to pry into abuse, for '■'odium 
veritas pffrtf,” “ ISitmmum jus suprema 
est injuria.'" 

Follower. A male sweetheart who 
follows tlic object of his affections. A 
word voiy common among servants. 
Mistresses say to female servants, “I 
allow no followers ’’— i.r. I do not allow 
men to come into my house t(' see 3 'nu. 
Also a discijile, a partisan. 

'The pveli.v neiit sei viiiil-iiiiiKls liiid ih 
of dosirtilile followers.”- R r h'liskrit; Cm ifoui, 
chap, ill p. .511. 

Folly. Father of 1'ollp (Ahn Jahl), 
ail aged chief,(jvhd led a hundred liorse 
and ^eveu hundred camols against Ma¬ 
homet and fell at*tho liattle of Bodr. 
His own people called him Father of 
Wisdom (Abte Lhoein). 

Folly. A fanftistio or foolishly ex¬ 
travagant country seat, built for amuse¬ 
ment or vainglory. (French, folie .) 

“Wo have In’ this roniury a woid (mvmcl.r 
Folly) which has a technical appropriation to tlio 
rasoof fantaatiu l>uiUhn«B."-iJ«' Quaieoy; Kasays 
nil tA« (ICents, p. u)). • 

Fisher's Folly. A large and licautiful 
house in Bishop^ate, with pleasure-gar- 
dens, bowling-green, and hpt-houses, 
built by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
clerte of Chancery and a Justice of the 
Peace. Queen Elizabeth lodged there. 

“ Klrlij-'s castle, ami Fisher's folly, 

Hpiholii'a pleasmu, and Alct'se's fflory.’’ 

Stowe: Surtvy. c 

Fond. A foolish, fond parent. Here 
fond does not mean affectionate, hut 
(dl^. Chaucer uses the word foniie for 
a simpleton, and the Scotch fou is to 
play ww fool, Shakespeare has “fond 
desire,” “fond love,” “fond shekpls of 
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gold,” “fond wretch,” “fond mad¬ 
woman,” etc. “Foudliag” measb an 
idiot, or one fond. 

‘•rit'p bi>w hiiw /i)iKl r inn." 

Hhakoiiieitif: AliUmunini'r Xiiiht'a Dream, lii. 'J, 

•• riindoi' Ijfjinram'f.’’ 

S/taAeaiicui e: Tioilim mui Oi'eiuncla, 1. I, 

Fona ot Origo (I.iatin). The prim¬ 
ary cause, lar H j'ootiK, the iu.Htigat€)r, 
as ffuuo was the fax vt focus of tJie 
Ti iijau war. u 

Font, ill printing, sometimes called 
J'oiatt, a complete set of type of any 
Olio siz<', with all the usual points and 
acramts; a font consists of about 100,000 
characters. The word is French, 
iroiu foudre (to melt or cast). When a 
letter’of a ditfcreiit type to the rest gets 
into a page it is called a “ wrong font,” 
jind is signified in the margin by the two 
letters it f. (.SVr Type.) 

Tah a to (he font ,' Baptised. The 
fi'ut is a vessel employed for baptism. 

Fontara'bia. Now called Fuenter- 
liiiiia (in Latin, Foils rap'tdm), near the 
tiulf of (ias'eony. Here, according to 
Maiia'na and otlier Spanish historians, 
Charloniagnc and all his cliivalry fell 
by ihu sword of the Spanish Saiaccii.s. 
Mey/evoy and the French writers say 
th.at, the rear of the king’s anny being 
cut to pieces, Charhviiagne returned and 
revenged their ueutJi by a comxileto 
victory. 

Wlir’ii (’li.'irloinrurne with all hi'* peerage fell 

Hi i'oittiiialiia ' 

Miltijii; Vauithse Lout, hook, i .’isr. 

Food. Hir Walter Scott remarks that 
ttiY cattle go by Saxou qgines, and s/riin 
meat by Nonuan-French, a standing 
evidoneo that the •Normans were the 
loids who ate the meat, and the Saxons 
the serfs who tended the cattle. Exam¬ 
ples : * 

sheep Or Calf Hug Pi:? (ftitxmO. 

Mntiiiii Ueef Vtnl Riuoii Pork iA'oiNia/t-fi'/etu'Ti). 

Food (/ the gods. (.Vctf Ambrosia, 
Nectar.) 

Food fSi^Powder. Baw rocruitB 
le\icd in limes of vrar. 

Foods and Wln^g. Oastroiionuo 

curiosities. 

Fnndf. 

Hterlets from the Voltfa. 

Ei'Ik fioiii tlie Tiiier. 

(ii'oLi'^e rroiii Heotliinrl. 

Uiititai'iH from KKetlen. 

feel, from tlie Black Forest. 

Uisou bumps from America. 

Fillet of li<!i‘f d 111 VhateaHbrimd. 

Ortolans <i la Liiraltm, 

n'iiasa. 

OKI Madeint with the soup. 

Cbdtiau-Fillioi ‘68 with the side disiies. • 

JohanIIitthcrKCr ntta'Piohon-liOnsuevilic with the 

relerfa. 

Chdtuu'ti-Ijthtte ‘48 wirh the mtrfes, 
bparkUns MoseUe with the roast. 


Fool. In chess, the French call the 
“ bishop **ftut, add used to represent the 
piece in a fool’s dress; hence, Keguier 
says, “ Zes fotts aont aux echecs lea plus 
pi'oehea des Itois^' (14 Sat.'). Fou is a 
corruption of the Eastern word Fol (an 
elephant), as lliomas Hyde remarks in 
his Ludta (frientahbus (i. 4)^ and on old 
boards ^he places occupied by our 
“ bishops ” were occupied by elephants. 

A Tom Fool. A person who makes 
himself ridiculous. {See Tom.) 

“ The unnent iind nohio family of Tmu Fool." 
—Quartet 1(1 lleoiew. 

Fool [« food], OS gooseberry fool, 
raspberry fool, means gooseberries or 
raspberries jn'essed. (French, fouler, to 
press.) 

Fool Tblaka. As the foot thinks, so 
the belt chnks (Latin, Quod vnlde rot'- 
itiitus faelle cre'almtdt''). A foolish person 
believes what ho desires. 

Fool in bis Sleeve. Frery man 
hath a, fool in his sleeee. No one is 
always wise. Tlie allusion is to the 
tricks of jugglers. 

The a isest fool ui ChHstsndom. James I. 
was so called by Henri IV., but ho 
learnt the phrase of Sully, 

Fool or Pbytdolaa at Forty. Plu¬ 
tarch tells us tliat Tiberius sold “ Every 
mail is a fool or his own physician at 
forty.” {Treatise on the Frescrvalton oj 
Health.) 

Fools. (French,/W, Latin, 

(1) The most celebrated court fools ,* 

(rt) Dag'onet, jester of King Arthur; 
Hay ere, of Henry 1.; Scogau, of Ed¬ 
ward IV.; Thomas Eilligrcw, culled 
“King Charles’s jester” (1611-16K2); 
Archie Armstrong, jester in the court 
of James 1. (died 1672). 

(/>) Thonms Berrie, jester in the court 
of James I. 

(c) James Geddes, jester to Mary 
Queen of Scots. His predecessor was 
Jenny Colquhonn. 

{d) Patch, the court fool of Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VII. 

ie) Will Somers, Henry YlU.’s jester. 
He died 1560. 

(/) W. F. Wallet, jester in the court 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Jo) Trib'oulet, jester of Louis XII. 
and Franrais I. (1487-16-36); BrUsquet, 
of whom Brontdme says “ he nejer had 
his equal in repartee ” (16154? lut^); 
Chicot, jester of Henri Ul. and Iv. 
(1663-16911; Longely,. of Louis XHI.; 
and An'geU, of I^ma XIY., last of the 
titled fools of France. 
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(/<) Klaus Karr, Jester of Frederick the 
jyieey elector of ihrussiu. 

(t) Yorick, in the Court of Bemnurk, 
rcfeiTed to by Shakoapcaro in Hamlet, 

V. J, 

Cl) Not attached to the court: 

{a) Patrick Bonny, jester of the regent 
Morton; John Hoy wood, in the reign 
of Henry Yll,, -dramatist, died l/iOd; 
Dickie Pearce, fool of the Eai^ of Suf¬ 
folk, whose epitaph Swift wrote. 

{h) Kunz von der Bosen, private jester 
to the Emperor Maximilian 1. 

(r) GounoUa the Italian (q.r.). 

(a) Lo Glorieux, the jester of Charles 
le HordL of Burgundy. 

(e) Patche, Cardinal Wolsey’s jester, 
whom ho trtuieferred to Heniy YllI, as 
a most acceptable gift. 

(^f) Patison, licensed jester to Sir 
Tliomos More. Introduced by Hans 
Holbein in his pictuhi of the chancellor. 

(31 Jfcii ivorthif of the motley : 

(a) Andrew Bordo, physician to Henry 
YlII., usually called Meiry Andrew 
(1500-1649).. 

(A) Gen. Kyaw, a Saxon officer, 
famous for his blunt jests. 

(f) Jacob Paul, Baron Gundliug, who 
was laden with titles in ridicule by 
Frederick William I. of Prussia. 

{d) Seigni Jean (Old John), so called 
to distinguish him from Johan “ ful do 
Madame,”' of whom Marot speaks in 
his epitaphs. Seigni Jean lived about u 
century before Caillette. 

{() Itichard Tai’lton, a famous clown 
in tne reign of Queen Elizabeth. He 
died 1688. 

(f) Caillette “ flourislied'' about 1494. 
In the frontispiece of tho "Ship of 
Fools,” printed 1497, there is a picture 
boUi uf Soigiii Jean and also of Caillette. 

Feast of Fools. A kind of Saturna'llu, 
popular m tho Middle Ages. Its chief 
object was to honour the &ss on which 
our Lord made His triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. This ridiculous mum¬ 
mery was held on tlio day of circum- 
^..oision (January 1). The office of the 
day was first chanted m travesty; then, 
a procession beiug formed, all sorts 
of absurdities, both of dress, manner, 
and iuatramentation, w^re indulged in. 
An ass formed an essential feature, and 
from time to time the whole processbu 
imitated the braying of this dnimal, 
penally in the ^oe of " Amen.” 

Vool’a Bolt. A fooTs bolt is soon 
shot (Henry V., iii, 7). Simpletons 
cannot wait for the fit proper time, 
but waste their respnxees in nmdom 


endeavours • a fool and his money are 
sooif parted. The allusion is to the 
Britishbo-wmoniubattle; the good soldier 
shot with a purpose, but the foolish 
soldier at random. (6'w Prov. xxix. 11.) 

Fool’o Paradise. Unlawful pleu.surc, 
illicit love, vain hopes. Thus, in Jto/nco 
and Juliet, the Nurse says to Romeo, 
"If ye should lead her [Juliet] into a 
fool’e paradise, it were a gross . . . . 
behaviour.” Tlie old schoolmen said 
there were three places where jtci'saus 
not good enough for paradise were ad¬ 
mitted : (I) Ihe limbus pntrum, ,for 
those good men who had died before the 
death of the Redeemer; (‘2) The 
infantum or paradise of unbaptihod 
infants; and (3) The Umhtis fatno'rum 
or paradise of idiots and others who were 
non compos mentis. (See liiMBO.) 

Foolscap. A coiTuptir)!! of the 
Italian foyho-capo (folio-sized sheet). 
The error must have been very ancient, 
as tbo water-mark of this sort of paper 
from tho thirioenth to the seventeenth 
century was a fool’s head, with cap and 
bells. 

Foot. (Greek, pod’; Latin, ped’ ; 
French, pied; Dutch, roet; Saxon, fof. 
Foot and pedal are variants of the same 
word.) 

Jkst foot foremost. Use all possible 
dispatch. To "set ou foot” is to set 
agoing. If you have various powere of 
motion, set your best foremost. 

“ Kay, blit make bnste ; tlic bet tw font bPfm c.” 

HjpiSeefn-areKinj John, 11. r. 

1 hare not yet got my foot in. I am 
not yet familiar and easy with tho 
work. The ollusioft is to the preliminary 
exorcises in the great Roman foot-race. 
\^il© the sigmu was waited for, tho 
candidates made essays of jumping, run¬ 
ning, and posturing, to excite a suitable 
warmth and make their limb^ supple. 
This was "getting their foc^t in” for 
the race. (See K^td.) 

I have tlw tmasure or length of Ms foot. 
I know the exa^ calibre of his mind. 
Tho allnsioa is to the Pythagoro'an ad¬ 
measurement of Hercules by the length 
of his foot. (See £x P£i>£.f 

To light on one's feet. To escape a 
threatened danger. It is said that cats 
thrown from a hei^t always light on 
their feet. 

To put down your foot on [<r 
Peremptorily to forbid it. 

Sb show the eleven Jbot. To betray ap 
evil iutenfi^ The devil is represented 
with a doven foot. 
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Turn away thy foot from the Hiabhath 
(Isa. IviiL 13). Abstom firom woAmg 
ivud doing your own plensaro on that 
day. Thu allusion is to the law Which 
prohibited a Jow from walking on a 
Sabbath more than a mile. He was to 
turn away his foot from the road and 
stroeL 

Iftthdraio thy foot fivm thy neiah- 
bourse house, lest he get teeary of thee, 
and so hate thee. Never outstay«yoiir 
welcome. 

With one foot in the grave. In a 
dying state. 

i'oa have pat your foot in it nicely. 
You have got youraelf into a pretty 
mess. (In French, vans avez mis ie pied 
detians.) When porridge is burnt or 
meat over-roasted, we say, “ The bishop 
hath put his foot in.” Bishop.) 

A/Ut. On the way, in progress. [See 
QAUK'S Afoot, Mattkb Afoot.) 

" MlBchlot, thon art 
Tako tiiou wliiit coiirite tkuu wilt.” 

tiliakegitmre: Julius t’asar, iii. s. 

Foot-hreadtli or Qttern-biiei\ The 
sword of Thoralf Skolinson the Strong, 
a coinpaniqu of Hako 1. of Norway. 

SWOKDS.) 

Foot-lighta. To appear hefwe the 
foot- lights. On the stage, where a row 
of lights is placed in uront along the 
floor to lighten it up. 

Foot Monatora. In the Italian 
romance of (riieri'no Mesehi'no Indians 
are s^mken of with feet so large that 
they cany tlicm over ^eii' heads like 
umbrellas. 

Foot>BOtaa. Notes placed at the 
bottom of a page. 

” A triflina sum nf inl8er.v 
Now added to tbe foot at tby account.'’ 

VrjfiJsa. 

Foot-poimd. The unit of result 
in esflmating work done by mauhinory. 
Thus, if we take 1 lb> as the unit of 
weight an^ Isfoot as the unit of dis¬ 
tance, a foot-pound would be 1 lb. weight 
raised 1 foot. 

Foot of a Page. ?he bottom of it, 
meaning the notes at the bottom of a 
page. 

Footing. He is on goodfootiny with 
the world. He stands well with ihe 
world. Ibis is a Fiunoh phrase, JStre 
mr UH grand pied dans le mmde. ” Grand 
pied ’' means large foot,” add the aHn- 
sion is to the time of Henry YltL, u^eu 
the rank of^a man was designated ly 
the size of his ^oe—the higher the rank 


the lai'ger the shoe. The provinrb would 
he more correctly ^ndor^, “ £[e has a 
lar^foot in society.” 

To pay ywr footing. To give money 
for dcink when you first enter on a 
trade. Entry money fur being allowed 
to put your foot in the premises occu¬ 
pied by fellow-craftsmen. This word 
18 eallM foot-ale by ancient writers. 
[See Oaunzih.) 

Footman’s Wand (.rf), (SirTBuNHiNO 

J'OOTHKN.) 

Footmen. (SSr-cBuKMiNoFooTMFN.) 

Fop's Alloy. Tlie passage between 
the tieis of benches, right and left, in 
the Opera-house, frequented by mashers 
and other exquisites. 

Fopptngton (Lord). An emptycox- 
comb in Vanbrugh's Relapse, o| which 
Sheridan’s Trip to Scarbot'ottgh is a 
modifled version. 

” The slieeitinker in tlio Betapse lells Lord Fi>i>- 
lilnguiu that hie lordshij,) Ih nilstakfu In Mui>i>i>nlny 
ihai hlB shoe piiichc*,''—Act'd Mwoftlap. 

Forbeoro. Ancestors, predeoessors— 
i.e, those bom before the present genera 
tion. (Anglo-Saxon, fdr-bh’an.) 

“My nnnie In Qnuinet i»i> idotMC you,—Uuland 
Qnpnic, whoM) XorhcHrii woi'o dcttiiyfiiutCid of 
Ilontlierglll, in tlio DeixitOHhlt! Lund.''—tl'. 
licotl; The Abbot, chap. x\ til. 

Forbea, refennid to by Thomson in 
his Seasons, was Duncan Forbes, of 
CuUo'den, lord iwesidout of the Court 
of Session. For many years ho ruled the 
destinies and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of Scotland. Ha was on 
friendly terms with Pope, Swift, Ar- 
buthnot, etc. The word is now gene¬ 
rally pronounced as a monosyllable. 

" Thee, ForhAl, ton, whom ever)' worth attends.... 

Thy country feels thro' her revIvImvarM, 

rinuned by thy wisdom, hy thy Bonl liiforitied.” 

Thom emi i A /itum u. 

ForblddAn Fralt (The), Holiometan 
doctors aver, wfts the banana or Indiatt 
fig, because ng-leaves were employed to 
cov^ the disobediont pair when they 
felt shame as the resnlc of sin. Ciallea 
” Faradisaica.^* Metaphorically, un¬ 
lawful — forbidden iudulgenco. 

FoMible Feeble BobeeL 

Fmaut.) 

Ford. Mr. fnd Mrs. Ford hre oha- 

a ctors in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

rs. Ford pretends to accept Sir John 
FalstafTs protestations of love, in order 
to punish him hy her devicea. 

Feardedln (in Orlando Fttrim). Wife 
of Bran^ditnaxt, Odando'a mltiinato 
friend. 'When Bsaammart Was slasn. 
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dwelt for a time in his mausoloum 
in Sicily, oud died broken-hearted. 
(Book xii.) 

Fore. To the fove. In the front 
rank; eminent. 

To tome to the fore. To Htand out 
proiuiiiontly ; to distinguish oneself ; to 
stand forth. 

Pore-and-Aft. Lengtliwfse, in oppo¬ 
sition to “ atliwart-ships ” (or ucro.ss the 
liinj of the keel). {Dana: Seaman's Man- 
aat, p. 90.) 

"A Bliij'lit Bjwr-dock fore-Hiiil-aft,"—.v,i- If. 
Itwayh, 

Foreoaatle. Ancient shii)6 had a 
cnstlo, as may be seen in the tajwstry of 
the House of Lords, representing the 
Spauisli Anna'da. 'I'he term forceostlu 
moans before the castle. The Itomans 
culled the castled shi^s uarEs 

“Tlml imrl of tlio iu»i«T <l(rk forward of the 
ruroiimsi ... Jm iiicn liiiiii, alii|>H, tlic for«iiid 
l.ftii. of ilu' voBsi’l, unilor tlio ilcck, wliiTr tlic 
luiilora firtoa; .Scamoo'it Maiiital, p. Wi. 

Foreclose. To put an end to. A 
legal toriu, meaning to close before the 
time spocilicd ; c.y, suppose I hold tlio 
inortguge of a man called A, and A fails 
in fultil his part of the agreement, 1 j'an 
insist upon the mortgage being caucelleit, 
foreclosing tlius our ngroemont. 

“Tho (uiktirir^o with tliia 

Fore-shortened. Not viewed late¬ 
rally, but more or loss obliquely. Thus, 
a nuin’s leg lying on the ground, witli 
the sole of the foot nearer the artist than 
the rest of the body, would be persiiec- 
tivoly shortened. 

“ Up fni'liids till' fiiiT-sliortoniiifr^, lipcause i lu'y 
make tlie mns Hj>i>oar Uttla."—iniHlcn. 

Forlisr. Do as the rotr o' Forfar did, 
tak' a stannin' drink. A cow, in passing 
a door in Forfar, where a tub of ale liad 
been placed to cool, drank flio whole of 
it. 1 he owner of the ale prosecuted the 
owner of the cow, but a learned baillio, 
in giving his decision, said, “As the ale 
was drunk by the cow while standing at 
the door, it must bo considered deoeh an 
dorins (stirrup-cup), to make a charge 
for whicli would be to outrage Scotch 
hospitality.” {Str IF. Scott: fFm erhy.) 

Forget-me-nots of the Angels. 

The stars are so colled by Longfellow. 
The similitude Iwtweon a little light- 
blue flower and the yellow stars is very 
remote. Stars are more like buttercups 
than forget-me-nots. 

’• Silpnily, ime liy one, iu tUe inflnite mnsdovs of 
nwiM'n, 

Mlogjoiu the lovely starg. the forgreMne-notB of 
the auifeu." JCgmtue.iHe, 


Forgive, blest Shade. This very 
ccleorated epitaph is iu Urudiug church¬ 
yard, Isle of Wight, and is attributed to 
Mrs. Anne Steele {Theodosia), daughter 
of a Baptist minister of Bristol, but was 
touched up by theEev. John Gill, curate 
of Newchurch. Set to music in three 
parts by J. W. Callcott (1795). 

Forgiveness. (Ang.-Sax,,/«jY/i/f «V,s.; 

" K</rKivi'ni*BM to tlin iiijui'oil (lolh liclonu', 

Uut tijti} uo'er nardou wliu huM* (loin* ilm 
wroiiK " 

Jh'i/Uea I Conquest of Oratinda, part ii. net 1.2. 

" rropriiini liiimiim ikIIsho tjncni 1 h(C< 

ria."— Taciliie , 

Fork Out. Hand over; pay down ; 
stand treat. Fiugors are called forks, 
and this may sunice to exidaiii the 
phrase; if not, we have the Anglo- 
Saxon verb feecan (to draw out, to take), 
and “ fork out ” would be “ fee out.*’ 

Forks. TIio gallows. (Latin,//^rm.) 
Cicero {deJJirtnitdte, i. 26) says, ^^Fereiis 
fureani ductus eat," often quoted in proof 
that criminals condoinuoa to the cro.s8 
w'ere obliged to carry their ow'ii cross to 
the jilace of execution. But the ordinary 
moaning of furea is a kind of yoke to 
which the hands of criminals wore 
fastened. The puuisliment was of three 
degrees Of severity : (1) The farva 
ii/noiuiniosa ; (2) the furea pinidhs ; 
and (3) the furea eaptl'aUs. The fir.Ht 
was for slight offences, and consisted iu 
carrying file furea on the shouIdcr.«!, 
more or less w'pighted, Tlie second 
consisted iu (jarryiug the furea and being 
scourged. Tho^ird was being scourged 
to death. The word fnrcifn' meant what 
we cifll a gaUows-baiil or vile follow. 

V 

Forked Cap (A). A bishop’s mitre 
is so called by Jphn Skelton. It is cleft 
or forked. 

Forlorn Hope. Cromwell says, “Our 
forlorn of horse marched wiyim a mile 
of the enemy,” i.e. our hoi’so picket sent 
forward to reconnoitreappyoiluhed within 
a mile of tbe enemy’s camp. (German, 
rerlomi,) 

Forlot or Flr^&t. The fourth pai-t of 
a boll. From fcower (four), hlot (^rt). 

‘ Forma Pau^perla (Latin, Under plea 
^ poverty). To sue in formd paapens. 
When a person has just cause of a suit, 
but is so, poor that he oiuinot raise £5, > 
tlie judge will assign him lawyers and 
counsel without the usual fees. 

^or'titor la Ke (Latin). Firmness 
in doing what is to be done; an un¬ 
flinching resolution to persevere to the 
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end. Coupled with iSnarttfr in ^mdo 

(?.<-.). 

Fortunate Islands. N ow called the 
Cona'rit's. 

Fortuna'tns. Ym havc^ found For- 
tnnatus's purse. Are iu luck’s way. 
The nursery talc of Fortunn’tus records 
thaj; ho hud an inexhaustible purse. . It 
is from the Italian faii-y tales of St^upa- 
ro'la, called Nujhts. Translated into 
French in 158j. {tfee Wisniua CUP.) 

Fortune. Fortune favours the brave. 
(‘‘ Fortes Jurtn'na ad'jurat.") ( Terence: 
Thtn'mio, i. 4.) 

Fortu'nlo. The assumed name of a. 
damsel, youngest of three sisters, who 
dressoil herself as a cavalier to save lier 
aged father, wlio was summoned to tlic 
army. Fortuuio on the way engaged 
seven sei-vants : Strong-l)ack, who could 
earry on liis hack cuough litiuor to till a 
n\ er; Liglitfoot, who couhl teaverse any 
disfaiieo in no time; Marksman, who 
could hit an object at any distaiu;e ; Fine- 
ear, who could hear anything, no matter 
w here uttered ; Boisteror, who (iould do 
any amount of cudgelling; Gourmand, 
w'ho coiiUl cat any amount of food ; and 
Tijipler, who could drink a river dry and 
tinist again. Fortuuio, having rendered 
invalmihle services to King Alfourite, by 
the aid of her sovon servants, at last 
mniTiod liim. (O'ninm's Goblins : For- 
tunio. Countess ITAulnoy : Fairy Tales.) 

Forty, A superstitions number, 
arising from the Scriptqje use. Thus 
Moses was forty days iu tlie mount; 
Elijah w'as forty days fed by ravens; 
the rain of the flood fell forty days, and 
jiiiother forty days expired before JToah 
opened the window of the ark; forty 
days was the period of embalming; 
Nineveh had forty days to repent; oiu- 
liord faste^ forty days; He was seen 
forty days after His resurrection ; etc. 

St. Swithii < l^ptokens forty days’ rain 
or dry w'eather; a quarantine extends to 
forty days; forty days, in the Old English 
law, was the hmit for41ic payment of 
the fine for manslaughter: the privilege 
of sanctuary was for forty days; the 
widow was allowed to remain iu her 
husband’s house for forty days after his 
decease ; a knight enjoined forty days’ 
gervico of his tenant; a straugei’, at the 
expiration of forty days was compelled 
to be enrolled in some tithing; members 
of Parliament were protected from arre^ 
forty tlays aftei’ the prorogation of the 
House, and forty'days before the House 
w'os convened ; a new-made burgess had 

al¬ 


to forfeit forty penc^o unless he built Ji 
house w'ithiii forty days; etc , etc. 

The undent physiduiis ascribe many 
strange changes to the period of forty’’; 
the aJcliemists looked on forty days as 
the charmed period when the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone and elixir of life were to 
appear. ■ 

root or piysxcian at forty. (^See under 
Fool.) 

Forty StrlpoB save One. IKo Jew's 
were forbidden by tlio Mosaic law to 
inflict iiioi-o than forty stripes on on 
offoiKler, and for fear of breaking the 
law they stopped short of the iiurnbcr. 
If the scourge contained throe lashes, 
thirteen strokes would etiual “ forty save 
one.” 

Forty sfriyrs sare one. The thirty- 
niue articles of tlio ;4nKii<'<ui Church. 

Forty Thieves. In tho tale of Ah 
Jhilitt'. {Arabian Niyfits' Fnfcrtain- 
nirnts.) 

Forty Winks. A short nap. Forty 
is an iudcliiiito number, meiiniug u few. 
Thus, we say, “ A, B, C, and forty 
move.” Goriola'iius says, “ I could Iwat 
forty of them ” (iii. 1). (-Sr*! Forty.) 

“Tlic liail flirt) l]ii)Ui*H.iiil Ioch." 

tili<iki’sju‘ine; ()thi’lln,u\ I, 

“ 1 lii\C(l 0|ili(>li)i; flirty ilimm)inin>riit.lii>rH 

Cniild not., willi nil tiicir iiuiiiitit) of lim-, 

.Make tii' my Hiiin.” 

SlMKospmre ; Jlamli't, ^. I, 

Forty-flvo. No. 4.j. Tho celebrated 
nurnlier of Wilkes’s Xorth Jlniaiu, iu 
which the Cabinet Ministers are accused 
of putting a lie into the king's mouth. 

Forward^ {Marshal). G. L. voiiBlu- 
chor was called Marschall Vor w'urts, from 
Ills constant exhortation to his hussars m 
the campaigns preceding the great buttle 
of Waterloo. Yorirdrls J alwuj's Vor- 
u'drts! (i74‘i-l819.) 

Fos'oari {Francis). Doge of Venicje. 
He occupied tlie office for thirty-five 
years, added Bresda, Ber'gamo, Cremu, 
and liavenna to the Kepublic, greatly 
improved tho city, and raised Venice to 
the pinnacle of its glory. Of his four 
sons only one, named Jar,'opo, suiwived ; 
he was £hrice tortured. Before his final 
banishment, the old doge, then eighty- 
four years of age, hobbled on crutches to 
thevaol where his son was confined, but 
would not mitigate the seutenxee of “ Tlio 
Ten. ’ ’ His son, being banished to Qaudia, 
died, and Francis was dei>osed. As he 
descended the Giant Staircase lie heard 
the bell toll for the election of his suc¬ 
cessor, and dropped down dead. {Byron t 
The Tlio Foscari.) 
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Jacopo Fon'cari. .Denounced by the 
Council of Ten for taking britfes of 
foreign powers. Ho was triw before his 
own father, confessed his guilt, and was 
banished. During his touishmont a 
Yonotian senator was murdered, and 
Jacojx), being suspected of complicity 
in the crime, was again tortured and 
bauish(Ml. He returned to<Venice, was 
once more brought before the council, 
subjected to torture, and banished to 
Cundia, where in a few days he died. 

“ Nut lung (’till witli FuHcnri— 

Not I'Vn u Kosciirt." 

Jiyrm : Tlie Tv’o Fo»cari, 

Fobs (Corjm'al). An attendant on 
Lieutenant Worthington. A similar 
charueter to Trim in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy. {G. Vohnan : The Poor Oentle- 
wan.) 

n 

FosB'Way. One of the four princi¬ 
pal Itighways made by the Homans iu 
bhiglaud, leading from Curuw'all to Liu- 
oolii. It liud a foss or ditch on each 
wide of it. (See Erhinb Stheet.) 

Fossa ot Fnroa [pit and yallou’s]. 
All ancient privilegii granted by the 
Crown to its vassals, to cast female 
felons into a ditch, and hang male ones 
on a gallows. 

According to Wharton (Law Diction¬ 
ary), this /«»T« is not the Liitiu word, 
blit the 'Hobi-cw far hah, to divide. 
Hence also the servile tenure called 
Pnream et Flagrlltm. 

Fossils. Things dug up, animal and 
vegetable remains dug out of the earth. 
(, Latin, yig/to, to dig up.) 

“.Miviiy oiluT huiliPrt, wliich, lirtaiuHC we rtis- 
■■‘iM'r ilii’iii l)v UlKginK into tlio iiuwclg of tlie 
I'arfli, arc culled l>,v oiio cuiiimon iiumo—la, 
iiniler \i Inch arc roiiipi eliended metals and iniiie* 
rain," [Nut now.]—iocAc. 

Foster Brother ox^ Sister. One 
brought up by the some nurse. 

A foster-child is one brought up by 
those who are not its real parents. ^Saxon, 
fustrian, Danish fostrei', to nurse.) 

Feu Dnmk. “ Wilbrahom has foa- 
drmk''—t.e. is despicably drunk, dead 
dnink. Fi'ench, foa, “ mad,” os foa- 
enrage; or simply/«’, i.c. “full,” “in¬ 
tensive,” as in juU-oft, ** fuU-toell ye 
leject tibe commandment of tirod ” (Mark 
vii. 9). « 

Feol Prooll A proof is a rough 
impression of a manuscript set up in 
tyro, or of a drawing engraved, for the 
author’s corrwtion. The proof with 
many faults is a foul proof, but the 
“ pull,” after the errors are ooixected, is 
termed a clean proof. These impressions 


are Called proofs because they must lie 
approved of by author and reader before 
they are finally piinted. 

Foul-weather Jack. Commodore 
Byron, said to be as notorious for foul 
weather os Queen Victoria is for fine. 
(1723-1786.) 

Admiral Sir John Xorris, who ^iod 
1746. 

Fountain of Death. In Jermalem 
Delivered, the hermit tells Charles and 
Ubald of a fountain, the sight of which 
excites thirst, but those who taste its 
water die with laughter. 

Pompo'nius Mo'la speaks of a fountain 
in the Fortunate Islands, “ Qm potnierc 
risii solmulur in mortem." Petrarch al¬ 
ludes to the same. 

Those fountains symbolise the plea¬ 
sures of sin. 

Fountain of Youth. A fountain 
supposed to possess the power of rostor- 
iug youth. It was thought to be in one 
of tho Baha'roa Islands. 

Four Kings. The History of the 
Four Kings (Lwre des QaaUr Jtois). A 
pack of cards. In a Fi’ench pack the 
lour kings are Cliarlemague, David, 
Alexander, and Coisar, rcpi'escutativcs 
of the Franco-German, ,Tewiah or 
Christian, Macedonian, and Homan 
monarchios. 

Four XiOtters, containing tho name 
of God, and called by liabbius “tetra- 

f ’amniaton.” Thus, in Hebrew, JHVH 
eHoVaH); to Greek, ©w / in Latin, 
ew; in i^ench, Dicu: in Assyrian, 
Adat; Dutch, Glldi ; German, Galt; 
Danish, Godh; Swedish, Goth; Fersiau, 
Soru ; AxsAiia^Alla ; Cabalistic, Agla ; 
Egyptian,©ous; Sanskrit, Deva; Spanish, 
Hm; Italian, Idio; Scandinartan, Odin, 
etc, 

V This probably is a mere Coincidence, 
but it is worthy oi note. 

Four KustorB. Mfchael and Cu- 
coirighe O’Qeiighe, Maurice and Fear- 
feafa Conry, authors of the Annals of 
Donegal, 

Foulrtorlsm. A* communistic sys¬ 
tem, BO called from Charles Fourier, of 
Besan^. According to Fourier, all the 
world was to be cantoned into groups, 
palled phalansteries, consisting each of 
400 facies or 1,800 individuals, who 
were to live in a common edifice, for- 
oished witih wmrkshops, stndios, and 
all sonroes of amusement. The several 
groups were at the same time to be 
ossomated together under a unitary 
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f ^overaraoht, liko the Cantons of Ssritzer- 
and or the States of America. Only one 
language was to bo admitted ; all the 
gains of each phalanstery were to belong 
to tlie coutmuu purse; and though talent 
uud iudustiy were to be rewarded, no 
011(1 was to be suffered to remain indi¬ 
gent, or without the enjoyment of cer- 
t:tiu luxuries and public amusement 
(1772-1837). • 

Fou'rierists. French communists, so 
called from Charles Fourier. (See above.) 


.Fourteen, in its connection with 
Henri IV. and Louis XIV. The follow¬ 
ing are cui'ious and strange coincidences: 
HhNPI IV. 


11 Icrioin ni I lif name tlonri-ile-lVnirbun He was 
the mil kiiiK of Kriiiice luiil Niivami on iliti 
oxtiiii'hoii of Tlie fiiiiitly of Niunn'e, Ho was 
liiirii on Dee. II, ],Vt3, tlie sum of wliieli jeiir 
niiKiiinis III 14 . ]i(i WHSiihsasBinateil iiu M, 
loM; and lived i limes 14 years. ]4wookM, ami 
I tunes 11 dn)s. 

14 .MII, l.vej, was liorn Marguerite dc Valois, his 
flihi wife 

II Mai. IMS the I'arisians rose in revolt ag.iinst 
liim. iH’eatise lie wns a “ heretic ” 

11 Mm ell. hiisi, he won the great liufctle of l\r.v. 

11 Mav, liV.io. was nrgamseil n grami ei;eli>iiinstieal 
and nlllllar^ demoniiralliHiagainsi him,viInch 
iImim' him from the faulmiirgs of Viirls. 

llNiiv., l.•llM), the Sixieni took nnoiitli to die 
rather than snlimlt to a “lierelie" king. 

1 1 w.is Gregory XIV who issued a llullexeliuling 
lleiiri fiom tlie throne. 

It Xov . i.iirj, the Vans pailenient registeied the 
laipul null. 

14 Dee, I.H**, the Duke of Savoy was reconciled lo 
Henri IV. 

llSejit., VWfl. was liaptiaed the daunhin (after¬ 
wards Ijiniis Xlf I.), Son of Henri IV. 

II May, loiO.Heiir) was assassinated liyHaralllac. 

Kor tin* dates see Jlietoire. Ue France, by Bordler 

mill Ghiirton (IKOIO. 


Louis XIV. ^ 

Jitli of the iitiiTie. He mounted tbo thrwe 
the sum of whieb Qgures e<|ual8 14. fie dicti 
irir., the sum of wmcli llgnre.s also ri|uals i4. 
He. reigned 77 yonrs. the sum of wliieU two 
llgiiis's ei|un]s 14. IJe was horn )63H. died 1715, 
wliti'b added logethcr connls 5358, the sum of 
wliieli llgiires comes tif 14. Hneh a strniigo 
< uiiihinution IS vroliahly without itarallel. 


Fourteen Hundred (A Stock Fx- 
chungfi Turning). It is to mve notice 
tliat a stranger lias entered ’Change. 
The term in use in Defoe’s time. 


Fourth Estate of Bealm ( The), 
The daily press. Thotmost' powerful of 
all. Burke, referring to the Bewrtors’ 
(iallery, said, “^Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate, more imj^rtant than them all.-” 


found him fowling with a hawk on his 
fist (876, 919-936)! 

V This tradition is not mentbned by 
any historian before the eleventh cen- 
tuij; but since that period numerous 
writers have repeated the story. He 
was called in Latin, llenneus Aucepa, 

Fox (The old). Marshal Soult was so 
nicknumdfi, from his strategic talonte 
and fertili^ of resources. (1709-1851.) 
(See Eeynaei).) 

Fox. Antipathy to foxes. Speaking 
of natural untipatluos, Sbakospearo 
makes Shylock say; 

“ Home men there he hive not a gHiiing vig, 
Home tliat are. uiad if they hcbohl a eat.” 

Tycho Brahe would faint at sight of a 
fox. Marshal d’Albrot at sight of u pig, 
Henri III. ut sight of a cat. (<w 
Antipathy.) • 

A triae fox will never rob his tieigh- 
bonr^s hen-roost, because it would soon 
be found out. He goes farther from 
home where he is not known. 

Jieerg fox mast pay hts skin to the 
furrier. The crafty 'shall be taken in 
'their own wiliiiess. 

” Tutic le 1 oliii si truvano in iiclUcarla.'*—/(olinti 
Prucerlt 

To set a fox to keep the geese. (Iiatiii, 
“ Ovem lupo eommitlere.'^) He entrusted 
his inonev to shariiors. 

Fox (l%at). So our Lord called Herod 
Autipas, whose crafty policy was thus 

S ointed at, “ Go ye, and tell that fox, 
Ichold, I cast out devils ” (St, Luke xiii. 
32). (B.c. 4—A.D. 39.) 

V Herod Agriitpa I. (a.I). 41-44.) 
Herod Agrippa II. (a.u. 62-100.) 

Fox. An Old English broadsword. 

'■ V A correspondent of Notes and Que¬ 
ues (May 2n(I, 1891, p. 356) says: “Tlie 
swoiUB were manufactured by Julian 
del Bei of Toledo, whose trade-mark 
was a little dug, mistaken for a fox.” 
The usual derivation is the l^txa falx, 
French fauchon, onr falchion. 

“ O ngnienr Dew, thou dicst on point nf fox, 
Except, o kignleur, tbun do give to me 
Egre^ous rausom.*' 

Hhakesprare: Henry V., {v. A 
” 1 liftd a iword, ay, the flower of HniUhfteld fur 
a aword, a right fox 1' faith."—Tan Angrii Women 
o/Aiington 11586).« 


Fonrtlk of July (The). The great 
national holiday of tfaa United Stat^ of 
America. The Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence was July 4, 1776. 

Fowler (Mm^ the FowUr). 
rich L, Kin^pf Germany, was so 
because when the deputies announced to 
him his election to the throne, they 


Fox (2b). To steal or cheat; to 
fab; also ‘*to shadow” a soi^ct; to 
watch without seeming so to do. A aog, 
a fox, and a weasel sleep, it l^ey say, • 
” with one eye open.” 

Fex«flre— t.r. feme or “ false fire,” 
tlie phosphoric light, without heat, 
which plays round decaying ma^r. 
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Fox-talL I gave him a flap u-ith a 
fui-taii. 1 cajoled hun ; made a fool of 
fiiiM. Th« fox-tail was one of the badgcB 
of the motley, and to Hup with a fux>tail 
ia to treat one like a fool. 

Fox’s Sleep (-1). A sleep with one 
eyc! on the qar virc. Asauincu indiffer¬ 
ence to wliat is going on. {See ubocc.) 

Foxed. A hook stained with reddish- 
hi’own murks ia aaid to be foxed. Of 
course', the stain is so called because it ia 
of the colour of a, fox. 

Foxglove, culled by - the Welsh 
I'airif's glnve and by the Irish Fairtf-brlls^ 
is oitlier a c.orrujjtion of Folk's glove— 
/./■. the glove of the good folks or fairies, 
or ('l.Hfi of the Saxon fnx\j‘s\<flofa, red or 
fox-coloured glove. (French, gants de 
yo()e Dame.) , 

Foxltes (2 syl.). The Quakers. So 
<'alied from (Jeorgo Fox, wlio organised 
the sect (1624-1090). 

" Ills niiii’/l(>, fiiniicU of orgjosition 
Klim H-iii roMlc, woiilil not lose its nifT." 

Vt. [/VUif : The 7i!ii.3m' Hi'lhr. 

Foxy. Strong Kinollirig, or red-haired; 
like a fox. 

Fra Diav'olo (Miclicln Fo/xti). A 
celebrated brigand and renegade monk, 
who evaded pursuit for many years 
amidst the mouutiiins of Calabria. (1760- 
ItSOO.) Aubor has made liim the subject 
of an opera. 

Fraoassus. Fatlier of Fcrr,\gus, the 
giant, and sou of Morgaute. 

'• rrliniiH I'uit iiiiiiliiiii Kiai'sssns crolt' uikkiUis, 

I'njtio si II ps I ill in Mori.'niilo i rini iili lllo, 

(Jim li;i<-rlMOi'oiioiii cimiiiimi- fine solr'lmr, 

Ciiiii ipio iiiillo iiiiininum I'ulpos fisoussi'l In 

ntio. 

JfiiOii Cnmivitii e Thtovhile Fulmyu ): 
/■lishiiii' .Miiruiimuiiie (liKKi). 

Fradn'blo [Jimthrr Jhaht], says 
Sjienscr, wooed and n on Bu#ssa (False- 
faifli) ; but one day, while she was 
bathing, discovered her to be a “ filthy- 
old hag,” and ro.solved to leave her. 
F.ilse - faith instantly metamorphosed 
lum into a tree, and* lie will never be 
lelioved till ‘‘he can be bathed from 
the well of living water.” (Faaic 
Qaeeue, book i. *2.) 

Frame of Mind. Disposition. A 
printer'sivaxae is a stand on which the 
type IS disposed; a founder's frame ia a 
mould into which inoltcn metal ia dis- ^ 
posed or poured ; a lemrer's frame is a I 
loom where the silk or thread is dis¬ 
posed or stM’to.hcd for (juiltiug, etc.; a 
piclnie frame is an ornamental edging 
witliin which the picture is disposed; a 
mental finiue, therefore, is the boundary 


witliin w'hich the feelings of the mind 
are disposed. (Anglo-Saxon, 


France. The heraldic device of the 
city of I’aris is a ship. As Sauval says, 
“ I,'lie. de. la cite cut faxtc coinme. an grand 
narire enfonce dam la vase, et eehoae an 
fil de I'ean vers U milieu de hi Sr me." 
This form of a ship struck the heial(|| ’ 
scribes, who in the latter jiart of t 
Middle .^^es emblazoned a ship on t 
shield of Faris. 


1C 
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Frances'ea. A Venetian maiden, 
daijgliter of Miuotti, governor of (^oriiitji. 
She loved Alji, and tricul to restore him 
to his country and faith ; but, as he re¬ 
fused to recant, gave him up, and died 
broken-hearted. (Jlgron : Stege oj I'o- 
rmth.) 

Franoea'oa da Rimini. Baughtor 
of (Juido da Folentaj Lord of Kaveiinn. 
Her story is told in Banto’s Inferno 
(canto V. ). She was niiirricd to Lauciotto 
Malatesta, Lord of Uiinini, but com¬ 
mitted ailultery with I’aolo, her lius- 
biiud’s brother. Both were put to death 
by him in 11189. Leigh Hunt has a 
poem, and Silvio Fellico a tragedy, on 
the subject. 

Franois’s Distemper (St.). Inipc- 
cuuiosity ; being moneyless. TJiose of 
the Order of St. FraTioi.s were not allowed 
to caiTy any money about them. 

“T wiiiv anof InT ('.'iHc Ilf iii'iii l•■llll■n nf St. Kniii- 

i'Ih'm ilitUi'miKT "—ItabeUiin : PaHtuyi lit I, \ I’l. 

Franols'eans, or Mm'outes (3 syl ]). 
Founded in 1*208 by St. Fianois of Assisi, 
who called poverty ‘ ‘ his bride.” Poverty 
was tfle ruling principle of tlic order. 
Buns Scotus, Boger Bacon, Cardin.al 
Ximenl's, Onngauelli, etc., were of this 
order. • 

t'liUcd FranriscavK, from the name of tbeir 
fouiulei 

n/iHorifi'Ji.froin tlioir profosseil Immility. 

Ore!/ Friars, irom tlio lolour of llicir 
outer Karmeut. • 

„ j/endiciiiitu, becauRi' (hoy wore one of 
the Beggliigr or inonaicDiit, onlor 
„ Obaerviiutu, hoonuci.' tlil'y strictly nIv 
served the rule of poverij. 

V Tlie Francisc^ Sisters were, known 
as Clares, or Poor Clares, Minoresses, 
Mendicants, and Urbanites. 

Frangtpn'nL A powerful Roman 
family. So called from their benevolent 
distribution of bread during a famine. 

Frangipani. A delicious perfume, 
made of spices, orris-root, and musk, 
ill imitation of real Frangipani. Mutiu 
Frangipani, the fiunous Italian botanist, 
visited the W’est Indies in 1493. The 
sailors perceived a delicious fra»an^e 
as they neared Antig'ua, and Mutio 
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told them it proceeded from tj^e Plu- 
fiw'na Alha, The plant "was re>namcd 
Fningipuiii, and the distilled essence 
roccivod the siuno name. 

Fraagipanl Padding is pudclin;; 
made of broken bread. (Fro/tyfjr, to 
break; panis, bread.) 

. Frank. A name given by the Turks, 
Grotsks, and Arabs to any of the inhabi- 
taTits of the western parts of Eitrope, as 
the English, Italians, Germans, Spani¬ 
ards, French, etc. 

. Frank Pledge. Xeighbnars bound 
for eacli f)tlier's good conduct, llollain 
sa\s ev(nv t<jn lueu in a vilhige were 
jini>woral)lc ff>r each other, and if one of 
llu'in oomniittcd an offence the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 
Tlio word inti.'iiis llie security given by 
Franklins or froe-mcih 

Frankeleynes Tale, in Chaucer, 
I’esenibles one in Boccaccio {Deeameyon, 
Bay X. No. 5), and one in the fifth book 
of Ins P/ithMvpr. {Ser BouiWEN.) 

Frank'ensteln (3 syl.). A young 
student, who made a soulless iiioiistor 
oat of fragments of men picked up from 
(‘Imrcltyards and dissectuig-roorns, and 
endued” it with life by galvanism. The 
tile, written hy Mrs. Shelley, shows liow 
the creature longed for sympathy, but 
was shunned by cverj'onc. It was only 
animal life, a jjarody on the creature 
man, iK>wtirful for evil, and the instrii* 
ment of dreadful retribution on the 
student, v\ ho usuriiedetho i)rei'ogativo of 
the Creator. • 

“ Till' Sonilierii C'onfcdfimcy will lio (lie soulloss 
liiiiii'ilei Ilf li'iwiki'nHU'lu."—C/iMi'Ii’A 

V Mrs. Shelley, ^fortunately, has 
given no name to ner monster, and 
therefore he is not uufrequeutly called 
"Frankenstein ” when alluded to. This, 
of coui^c, is an eiTor, hut Frankenstein’s 
monster js a clumsy substitute. 

I ii<>li('\ p iT would liR iniiviaiillile tn cutitnit tlm 
Kiniil»t*ii'ii'‘iii w»' sliould Imve onrsuhcti cioAtpU.'" 
Sir John Lnbb>rl> (a siicetli, lOSOJ. 

Frankfortera. 'People of Frardefort. 

FrankUn. « The Toliek Franklin. 
Tltaddeus Cstacm (1765-1813), 

Franknm’s Nigbt. A night in June 
destructive to apple- and pear-trees. 
Tlie tale is that one Fraukum offered 
sacrifice in his orchard for an extra fine 
crop, hut a blight ensued, and hia trees 
were unproductive. 

Frantio. Brain-struck (Greek, 


the heart as the seat of reason), madness 
being a disorder pf the undorstoiiding. 

" Celiid's frantic viten Viuvo made tliem mad." 

iS'/i|’««(■?•. 

FraMrisui. One of the cighty-eno 
celebrated literary cluiractors of the 19th 
century published in Frasrr'a Mapaziue 
(1830-1838). Amongst them arc Harrison 
Ainsworth, the countess of Blessingtou, 
Brewster, Brougham, Bulwer, Campbell, 
Carlyle, Oobbott, Coleridge, Cruikshank, 
Allan Cunningham, D’Israoli (both Isiuic 
and Benjamin), Faraday, Gloig, Mrs. 
S. C. Hail, Hohhouso, Hogg (the Ettrick 
shepherd), Tlioodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
Wasliington Irving, Knowles, Charles 
Lamb, Miss Laiidoti, Dr. I<ardni'r, 
Lockhai't, Harriot Martineau, Dr, 
Moir, Molesworth, itobert Montgomei j, 
Thomas Moore, Jane I’ortor, Sir Waltir 
Scott, S 3 'dney Smith, T.ilfourd, Talley¬ 
rand, Alaric M^tts, Wordsworth, and 
others to the number of cighty'-onc. 

Fraseriaoi Group {Thr) consists of 
twenty-seven persons: Maginn. On his 
rufht Washington Irving, Muhuny', 
Gleig, Sir E. Brydges, Carlyle, and« 
Count d’Orsay. On his left hand, Barry 
Cornwall. Southoy, Terceval Banks, 
Thackeray, C’hurchill, Serjeant Muriihj', 
Macuish, and Harrison Amsworth. Op- 
p/mte are Coleridge, Hogg, Oalt, Dun¬ 
lop, Jerdan, Fraser, Crokor, Lockhart, 
Theodore Hook, Brewster, luid Moir. 

F rat or. An Ahrain-ruun (y.i.). 
(Latin, frater, a brother, one of the 
same commuuitj' or society.) 

Frat'eret'to. A fiend mnutioned by 
Edgar iut the tragedy of Knit/ Lear. 

“ Emtoretlii ciilli) me, ami ii'llfi im* Vi'in la :in 
amripr in Uii> Iiikc nl il:ii'km"><4 I'r.n. iiiiii)i(.'iit, 
Hni] htwiirc nf tlic finil lleiat."- Ai i in. fi 


Frat'ery. The refectory t>f a monas¬ 
tery, or chief room of a trati r-housc 
A fraterSs a member of u frati;nu'ty or 
society of monks. (I.iatin, fraUr, a bro¬ 
ther. ) 

Fratioel'liaiui {LtUlv TirclhrenX A 
sect of the Middle Ages, who daimcii to 
bo the only true Church, and threw off 
all subjection to the 1‘upe, wliom they 
denounced as an apostate. They wholly 
disappeared in the fifteenth century. 

Fre'a. llie An^lo-Snxon form of 
Frigga, wife of 0dm. Our Friday is 
i'reat daeg. 


Free. A free and easy. tA. social 
gathering where persons meet together 
without formality to chat and smolce. 

Free Beiuffi (Jrancus baneus). The 
widow’s right to a copyhold. It is not 
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a dowor or gift, but a free right iude* 
pendent of the will of the nusbaud. 
Called bench because, upon acceding to 
the estate, slie becomes a tenant of the 
manor, and one of the l>oncher8, i.r. 
persons who sit on tho bench occupied 
by the parSs ctina. 

Freo Coup (in Scotland) means a 

C iece of waste laud where rubbish may 
0 deposited freo of charge. 

Free Xtanoes. Boving companies of 
knights, etc., who wandered from place 
to place, after tho Crusades, selling their 
services to anyone who would pay for 
thorn. In Italy they were termed Con- 
dottio'ri. 

Free Lanoes of Life {The). The 
Aspusios of fashion. Tlic fair frail 
ilemi-mondo. 

FToo Spirit. Brethren of the Tree 
Bpirit. A fanatical sect, between tlio 
thirteenth and fifteenth centurion, diffused 
through Italy, France, and Gennany. 
They claiinotf “ freedom of spirit,” and 
• based their claims on Bonmns viii. 2-14, 

* ‘ The law of the Spirit hath made mo 
free from tho law of sin and death.” 

Free Trade. The Apostle of Free 
Trade. Bichard Cobden (1804-65). 

Freebooter means a free rovor. 
fDutch, buiten, to rove, whcuco rnj- 
omter ; German,/mit’/fto', etc.) 

“Ills forces consisted numlly of luvsc people 
mid frochooters." -Bacon. 


f^oebolda Estate-s wliich owe no 
duty or service to any lord but the sove¬ 
reign. {See CopyuoLd,) 

Freeman (il/rA.). A name assumed 
by tl»c Duchess of Marlborough in her 
con'cspondcuce with Queen Anne. The 
queen called herself Mrs. Morlp'. 

‘ Freeman of Bncks. A cuckold, 
Tlie allusion is to the buck's hoim, {See 
Horns.) 

Freeman's Quay. Brinkiny at 
jraeniau's Quay. ( 6 Vr Drinking.)' 

Freemasons. In the Middle Ages 
a guild of masons specially employed in 
building rhuTches. Called “free” be¬ 
cause exempted by severiJl papal bulls 
from the law's which bor® upon common , 
craftsmen, and exempt from the burdens 
thrown on tho working classes. 

V Rt. Paul’s, London, in 604, and St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, in 605, were built 
by Fraomosone. Gnudnlph (bishop of 
Ruchesteri, who built the White Tower, 
was a “ (Hand Master; ” so was Peter 


of Cole^hurch, architect of Old London 
Bridge. Henry VII.’s chapel, West¬ 
minster, was the work of a Ma.ster 
Mason; so were Sir Thomas Gresluun 

i who planned the Royal Exchange), 
nigo Jones, and Sir Christopher Wreu. 
Coveut Gaiden theatre was founded in 
1808 by the Prince of Wales in his 
capacity of ” Grand Master.” 

“Before the bcKinning of the Uib ooiitnry tlie 
rorporatidn of freeinmiiiiiii whm noi Hwilli'ieiitly 
orKanlHi'd to have had mueti influfiirc on uri." - 
J. f'eriiii»»m: JtMorir .drrAieolapj/, vol. i. ikiu.ii. 
chap. VIII. P.SS7. 

The lady Freemason wa.s the IIou. 
Miss Elizabeth St. Leger, daughter of* 
Lord Doneraile, who (says the talc) liid 
lierself in an enqity clock-case whou the 
lodge was held in her father’s hmist', 
and witnessed the proceedings. She was 
discovered, and compelled to siiliimt to 
initiation us a member of the craft. 

Freeport (<S’ir Andme). A London 
merchant, industrious, goneroii.s, and of 
great good sense. IIo was one of the 
members of the hypothetical club under 
w'hosc auspices the was pub¬ 

lished. 

Freestone is Portland stone, which 
cuts freely in any direction. 

Freethinker. One who thinks 
unbiassed by revelation or ecclesiastical 
canons, as deists and atheists. 

“ Allieist is an old-fiishioncil word. I am a 
freer hiiikor."— 

Freezing-point. Wo generally 
moan by this expression tliat degree of 
Fahrenheit’s thonnometor which indi¬ 
cates the temperatore of frozen water— 
viz. 32^ above zero. If we mean any 
other liquid we add 5!ie name, as the 
freezing-point of milk, sulphuric ether, 
quicksilver, and m on. In Centigrade 
and Reaumur’s instruments zero marks 
the freezing-point. 

Frelzohtitz (pronounce fry-fjmts), 
the freo-shooter, a legendary Gcnnan 
archer in league witli the ^uvil, who 
gave him seven balls, six of which were 
to hit infallibly wbatever the marksman 
aimed at, and theoaevonth was to be 
directed aooordiug to the will of his co¬ 
partner. F. Kind made the libretto, 
and Weber set to music, Ihe opera based 
on the legend, called I)er Freischiltz. 

Freki and Oari. The two wolves of 
Odin. 

Freaolk Cream. Brandy. In France 
it is extremely general to drink after 
diun^ a cup of coffee with a glass of 
brandy in it instead of cream. This* 
” patent digester ” is called a Crlot'ia.' 
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Freadi Leave. To take French 
have. To take without askang leav or 
giving any equivalent. The allusion is 
to the French soldiers, who in their 
invasions take what they require, and 
never wait to ask permission of the 
owners or pay any price for what they 
take. 

The French retort this courtesy by 
calling a creditor an Englishman (uh 
Aiiglaiii)t a term in vogue in thq six¬ 
teenth century, and used by Clement 
Marot. Even to the present hour, when 
a man excuses himself from entering a 
cniii or theatre, because he is in debt, he 
says: “ JVoh, ncufje mis Angle ” (“I am 
cleared out 

*' Et aitjiiunl'liiiy Jc falctz solicitor 
Tnus me " 

OiiiUaume Creton (I.^\ 

French hare. Leaving a jiaiiy, house, 
nr neighbourhood without biddmg good¬ 
bye to anyone ; to slip away unnoticed. 

French of Stratford atto Bowo. 

English-French. 

“ And Froncli, she [tbo nun] Bi«k fnt, fairc nnd 
fctysiy, 

After the scole of Btmtfonl atte Bowe, 

For French of I’arys wjis to hire iinknowc." 
Chaucer; VaHterbnrp Tale* (The^ProlOffU*). 

Fronohzoan. Done like a Frenchman, 
inrn and turn again (1 Henry VI,, iii. 
4). The French arc usually satiiised by 
mcditcval English authors as a fickle, 
wavering ii.-i.tiou. Dr. Johnson says he 
onco read a treatise the obioct of which 
was to show that a wcatnereock is a 
satire on the word Gallus (a Caul or 
cock). 

Frenchman.* The nickname of a 
Frenchman is Crapaud ” 
“.Johnny” or “Jean,” “ Mossoo,” 
“Robert Macaire” (ff.i’.) ; but of a 
Poiisian “ GrenouUle’* (Frog). {Bee 
Bbissoties. ) 

Tht-y stnml orect, they dance whene'er thej 
wntU ; 

Monkey Han action, rarroqiictB in talk.' 

^ Oav: Jtpietle 111, 

French (Canadian, “ Jean Baptiste.” 

French rShsantriff “ Jacques Bon- 
homrae.” 

French Iteformei's, ^Brissotins” 

Freo'eo-palntii^meanB fresh-paint¬ 
ing, or rather paint applied to walls 
while the plaster is fi^sh and damp. 
Only so much plaster must be spread ns 
the artist can finish painting bmore he 
retires for the day. There are three 
chambers in the Pope’s palace at Rome 
done in fresco by R^h^l Urbino and 
Julio Roma^at Fontainebleau ^ere 
is a famous one^ containing the travels 
of Ulysses in sixty pieces, the work of 


several artists, os Bollomo'o, Martin 
House, and others. 

“ A fiuliiis frcBcoe Itfrc doinamlB s Bigh." 

1*01*6. 

IV—hman, at college, is a man not 
salted. It was anciently a custom in the 
different colleges to play prooticul jokes 
on the new-comers. One of the most 
common was to assemble thorn in a room 
and make them deliver a speech. Those 
who acquitted tlicmselves well had a 
cup of caudle ; those who passed muster 
boa a caudle with salt water; the rest 
had tlie salt water only. Without st'ou- 
ning so deeply, “ fresh - imui ” iiiuy 
simply mean a fresh or new student. 
(Bee Dejan.) 

Fr—ton. An onohautcr introduced 
into the romance of JJon Iklta'nis of 
Greece. 

“Truly 1 cftu’t tell whether ii. was Kreaidn or 
Friainn ; i>iit Hiiro 1 am that his mtiiiecndi-d m 
• Kin.’ "—lion 

Frey. Son of Niord, the Van. He 
was the Scandinavian god of fertility 
and peace, and the dispenser of ruin. 
Frey was the patron god of Sweden and 
Icemnd, lie rode on the boar (iullin- 
bursti, and his sword was self-acting. 
{See Geeda.) 

NiOrd was ni>t (if the A>ir. ITe.witli lilHBtm 
and daughter, iiresided nver the sen. the clntidw, 
the air, luid vater generally. They neloiiaed to 
the Vauir. 

Freyja. Daughter of Niord, goddass 
of love. She was the wife of Odui, who 
deserted her because she loved finery 
better than she loved her husband, llor 
chariot was drawn by two cats, and not 
by doves like the cor of Venus. (Bean- 
dmavian mythology.) 

Friar. A curtal Friar. (tSee Cuii- 
TAL.) 

Friar, in printing. A part of the 
sheet whii^ has ftiued to receive the 
ink, and ii therefore loft blank. As 
Caxtou set up his pnntiug-press in 
Westminster Abbey, it is but natural to 
suppose tliat monks and friars shouhl 
give foundation to some of tlio printers’ 
riang. {Bee Momc.) 

Friar Biu^iay is an historical cha¬ 
racter overlaid with legends. It is said 
that he ” raised misfa and vapours vrhich 
befriended Edward IV. at the liattle of 
Barnet.” 

‘‘[Friar Ennmiy Ib] the tN:raoninc|t.i(in of the 
cliartauiu of Bciiiru:*) »1 the lAtb renTOry.”—tont 
l 4 fttm [Bul^tcr Lyttonj: The Last Savom. 

Friar Doia'tiite,m Diydcn’s Spanish 
Friar, designed to ridicule the vices of 
tlie priesthood. 
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Friar Ger'u&d. Designed to lidi- 
fido tilt' pul))it oratory of Spain in the 
oighteoiith ocntary; full of quips and 
crunks, tricks and startling moimtvosi* 
ties. {Jwrph Inin : Ijfvvf Frut) Ocmucf, 
1711-17H3,) 

Friar Jobn. A tall, lean, widc- 
mouthed, l(mg-no.sed friar of Seville, 
who dispatched his inutiiis with wonder¬ 
ful celerity, and run througli his vigils 
quicker than any of his fraternity, Ifo 
swore lustily, aiid was a Trojan to light. 
Will'll the army from Lerno pillaged the 
con vent vineyard, Friar John seized the 
staff of a cisiss and pmnmelled the 
rogiii'N most lii.sfily. lie beat out the 
bruins of sniiie, crushed the urins of 
olheis, battered tlieir legs, erucked their 
libs, gasbed their fuce.s, broke their 
thighs, tore their jaws, dashed in their 
teeth, dislocated theij' joints, that iicvi'r 
eoi'ii was HO iiiauleil by tbo thrcslier’.s 
Hail as wi're tliCHO jiillagers by the 

baton of the cross,” {Itiibcluis : Oai - 
;/(iutn<i aiiff book i. 27.) 

■ If a joke move tliiiii iisiiallv lirot.uie is It) lie 
uiti>retl, |‘'virii'.Itiliii istliehiKikehiiiaii . . Amass 

Ilf lew (iiiess, (lel)aiii liei y, |ii iifuiiily, and \ a loin 
- (Jiiuitfi ly Jivririr, 

Friar Lauronoo, iu Sliakosjicare's 
llomco mttl Juliet. 

Friar Rush. A bouse-sjiirit. Bout 
from the infernal regions iu thn sev'eu- 
tennth century to keep the monks and 
friars in the same state of \viekcdnftH.s 
they were then in. T'hc Icgnnds of this 
roystorer luv of (birtnan origin. (lirtafcr 
Jltotneh, brother 'I’ipple ) 

Friar Tuck. Chni>laiii and sieward 
of Kohiu Hood. Jutrodiicod hy Sir 
Walli'r Seott ia Irahltu^. He is a 
pudgy, 2 >nuiiehy, humorous, solf-indiil- 
geiit, and combativo elevical Fulstnlf. 
His oostuine Consisted of a russet habit 
of the Franeiscun order, a *i‘od conlod 
girdle with gold ta«scl, rod stockings, 
and a wallet. A friar was uicknamod 
tnel\ because his dress was titehd by a 
Hjirdlo at the waist. Thus Chaucer 
says, “ Tucked ho was, ns is a frere 
aWit.” 

" III tins oiir H|)iii’iiMiH islo I I III Ilk ilii're is lint one 

Uiii lie liiuli lii'in d some talk of Houdaiid Little 

•loliii , 

Of Till k, tlie iiieiT} friiir, w l#tli iimiiy n Hcrnion 

lllildr) 

111 iii'iist' of Uobiii Hood, Ills out lawn, and tliei{ 

Oiule.” X»i tivton ; J'oluultnim, k, •.'(i. 

Fiiar'a HeeL The outstanuing up¬ 
right stone at Stonehenge is so called, 
(reotirey of Moiunouth sava the devil 
liought the stones of an otd woman in 
Ireland, W'rapped them up iu a wyth, and 


brought them to Salisbury iilairi. Just 
before he got to Mount Ambre the wyth 
broke, and one of the stones fell into the 
Avon, the rest w'ere carried to the plain. 
After the fiend had fixed them in the 
ground, he cried out, ” No man will ever 
find out how these stones came lu're.” A 
friar replied, ‘‘'Tliat’s more tlian thee 
const tell,” whereupon the foul fii-nd 
threw one of the stones at him find 
struck him on the heel. The ,sto7je h( uck 
in the ground, and remains so to tlic 
liresent nour. 

Frlar’B I*anthorn. Sir W. Seott calls 
Jack o’Lantern P^riar Rush. This is^iii 
error, as Itu.sli wa.s a domestic .spirit, and 
not a field ef^urlt fullet. He got admit¬ 
tance into inouftsterica, and ])la 3 ed the 
monks sad prankH, hut is never called 
“ Jack.” Sir Walter Seott seems to have 
considered Friar Kush tlie same as “Friar 
with the Kush (light),” and, tliereloie. 
Friar with the Laiiteru or Will o’ the 
Wisp, 

“ Potter Ml' liiul tlivoiiali nun' niid husli 
ilui'ii lniitb(irii-l«-(l )i,\ Kiiar lliisli ” 

fc'o WuUrr Scotl: ifunmoii 

V Milton also (in his i/’.<4//cyi w) calls 
Will o’ the Wisiia friar, iirohttbly mean¬ 
ing Friar Kush; 

“Hill* vvii« inncliod, ami Ciilled rdie oidd ; 

And lie by l^'riai's ItitUera led ” 

hut “Rush” in tin's name has uothiiig 
to do with the verb ri<i>b [about] or rush 
[light]. It is the Gerinn ii Briidrr Jtainfvli , 
called by the Scandniavian.s7?raJcr Jiuns. 
(Soandinavian, mm, intoxication, in 
(ferman ransch, which shows us at once 
that Friar Busli^was the siiiiit of ineh- 
riety. (iJanliOMN Goont JELLOW.) 

FTtfUTB [Zi rothers]. 'Applied to the four 
great religious orders — Dominicans, 
Franciscans, AugUBtiniiuis, sind Carme¬ 
lites. Later, a nftli order was added — 
that of the Trinitarians, The first two 
wore called JUlavk and (ireif friars, the 
Carmelites were called White ft’iars, and 
the Trinitarians Urutched frii^'s {q.v.). 

Friara. {See Black.) ' 

Friara Major {Fratres majo'res). 
The Domin'icans. • 

Friara Minor {Fratres mind)is). 
The Fraucia'cans. 

Friar’B Tale. A certain archdeacon 
had a sumpnour, who acted os his secret 
ray, to bi-mg before him all offenders. 
One day as he was riding forth on his 
business he met tlie devil disguised as a 
yeojpan, ew’ore eternal friemlship, and 
promised to “go snacks” with him. 
They first met a carter whose cart stuck 
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in tho Toiid, and he cried in his 
“ Tlie devil toke it, Iwth horse ana cart 
and Imy ! ” Soon the horse drew it out 
of tho slouch, and the man cried, “ (iod 
bless you, my brave boy! ” “ There,” 

said the devil, “ is my own true brother, 
the churl spake one tiling but bethought 
another.” They next came to an old 
screw, and the sumpnour declared he 
would s(iuoo/.e twelve pence out,of lier 
for sin, “though of her ho knew no 
wrong;” so he knocked at her door 
and summoned her “for curaing ” to 
the nrclKloaron’s court, but said ho 
^^*ould overlook the matter for twelve 
j)once, hut she ])loaded poverty and iin- 
]>loretl nieny. " Tho foul lioncl fetch me 
if 1 excuse thoe,” said the sumpnour, 
whereiit the devil replied that ho would 
fetch him that very night, and, sei/.ing 
liim round the body, mudo off with him. 
(^fJiiinvn- • Titles.) 

Fribble. A Ti offomiuato ooxcomh of 
weak lu'rves, in Uurrick’s farce of Miss 
tit liir Ttetts. 

Friday is tho Mahometan Sabbath. 
It w'as tho day on which Adam was 
created and our Lord was crucitiod. 
The Sabo'ans cousecrate it to Venus or 
A.starte. {Sec Frka.) 

V Friday is Ft itf-dici; — flies Vm?ris, 
called iu Fionch Vendredi, which means 
tho same thing. It W'as regarded by tbo 
Sc.indinaviaus as the luckiest day of the 
week. {See hrfoir, Fhiday, UnlucJiy.) 

I'yuUoj. Fairies and all tho trilies of 
elves of every descrijitipn, according to 
medimval romance, ai’C e.ouverte^ into 
liideous animals (tu Friday, and remain 
so till Monday. /<SVc the romance of 
iitteri'm Mesefa’m^ and others.) 

lllack Friday. (AVc ©LACK.) 

Lung Friday, Good Friday, long being 
a synonvm of groat. Thus Mrs. Quickly 
•says. “ ”4'iB a long loan for a poor lone 
woman to bcfu- ’’ (2 JienrylV. li. 1), and 
the Scotcl#f)iovorh, ‘‘Between you and 
the lorigtlay”— i.e. the yreal or judg¬ 
ment day. Goo(V Friday in Banish is 
Lnuyfiedag, and in SWodish Langf redag. 

Friday. A man Friday. A faithful 
and submissive atteifdant, ready to turn 
his baud to anything. 

My man Friday. Tlie young savage 
found by Robinson Crusoe on a Friday, 
and kept as his servant and companion 
on the desert island. 

Friday Straot (London). Tho sireet 
of fishmongers who served Friday mar¬ 
kets. (670 w.) 


Friday and Columbus. 

Vriitay, AiuruBt 3ril, liue, UDluniliiiR Btartnil on liis 
vitynRO ot tliwovcrj. 

Priilny, October ivih, lie Mrs! tiiRlitod IhhiI 
Fnd&), JuuuHry 4tli, uuu. lu; stitrled uii tiiH reiiirii 
iouniey. 

Friday, March ISth, 14uB, lie nato]} arrivodat PhIok. 
Friday, Noveniin'r ssmi, uai, )ie reached IIihiw- 
iiiola III IiiR Rocuiid cxiicdltion 
Friday',.Juno isth, MiM, he dlacmorcd the conti- 
uciil of Aiiiericu. 

Frlday*aiid tbe United Statea 

Friday, June I'tli, ITT."), wa« fonjrht the Imtile o( 
Uuukcr'H Hill. 

Friday, .Inly' I7lh, 177(1, the motion waa made bv 
John AdaniM Hint the rutted StatcH aie and 
oiiRlit to bo lndo|)eiideii(, 

Friday, October I7tli. 1777, KaraioRii aiirrendcr.Nl 
Friday, Si'iiioiiiher sand, I7»», tiie treiiaon <>f ai- 
noltiwuH exi»ii»»('d. 

V To these Fridiiys should ho ndded : 

Friday, .inly' l.^tli, IWW. tho nrrai KiiMrrn sadcil 
rroiii Valeiiliii.aiid on Friday, July ::7tli, IMtit, 
lauded aiifidy aillithe cable ni Hcari’s Haw, 
Kew/ouiidlaiid. 

Friday a Ludky Day. Sir Wil¬ 
liam (111 urchin says, “ P’riduy isiiiy lucky 
day. I was born, christened, marnctl, 
and knighted on that day; and all my 
best accidents have befallen mo on a 
Fritbty.” 

V In Scotland Friday is a choice day 
for weddings. Not so in England. 

He trho Innyhs un Friday ivill weep an 
Sunday. Borrow follows in the wako 
of joy, Tho line is taken from Ilaciuo’s 
comedy of Lea Plaideura. 

Friday, au Unluoky Day. Becaiiso 
it was tho day of our Lord’s crucifixion ; 
it is accordingly a fast-day in the lionmu 
Catholic Churcli. Soarocs says, “Adam 
and Eve ete the forbidden fruit on a 
Friduy, and died on a Friday,” {Any/o- 
Sas'on ClitiMi, p. 2.5o.) 

“ Hut (litre (111 a I'Y.'ilny ( tis et <'r they s-ij) 

A day when inlRfnituim m it|iteHt in full ’ 

Sate; UuoU Dug of linilt, iiitauz.t .'I. 

V In Spain, Friday is held to bo tin 
unlucky ^y. So is it esteemed by 
Buddhists and Brahmins. 1'ho old Ro¬ 
mans called it ncj'aatua, from the utter 
overthrow' of their army at Gallia Nar- 
boneihsis. And in England the proverb is 
that a Friday moon brings foul weather. 

Friend {A). The second in a duel, 
as “ Name your friend,” “ Captain B. 
acted as his friend.” 

“Mr. Balllle wne to lisve acted as Dismcli's 
friend, if there had lieeii n duel between that 
stiitt'BMian and Daniel U'Conncil.’’—^eictpo/im’ 
faraoraph (December, 188.D. 

Better hind^ frend than freindi kinde 
(motto of the Waterton family^ means 
better kind friend (i.c. neighbour) than 
a kinsman who dwells in foreign ports.” 
Probably it is Prov. kxvii. 10, “ Better 
is a neighbour that is near, than a 
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Iirothcr far off.” In which case fremd 
would bo = HtrangoB. Better a kind 
friend than a kinsman who is a stranger. 

Friend at Court properly moans a 
friend in a court of law who watchqs the 
trial, and tells the judge if he can nose 
out on error; but the tenn is_ more 
generally applied to a friend in the 
royal court, who will whispAr a good 
word for you to the sovereign at the 
proper place and season. Amicus 
Cubing.) 

Friend In Need (^A). A friend in 
need IS a friend indeed. ^'Amicus certiis 
in re ineci'ta cermtur.*' 

Friend ef Man. Marquis de Mira- 
boau. So called from one of his works, 
Jj'Ami dea Jfinnmes (i) vols,). Tlus was 
the father of the grci^t Mirabeau, colled 
by Baniove “the Shakcsiteoro of elo¬ 
quence.” (1715-1789.) 

Friends . . . Enemies. Ourfriends 
the enenvj. When, on April 1, 1^14, the 
allied armies entered I’aria, Sir George 
Jackson tells us he heard a vira ])ass 
along the streets, and the shout 
mms, nos enneinis.'^ 

Friendly Suit ^A). A suit brought 
by a creditor against an executor, to 
conjpcl all the creditors to accept on 
equal distribution of the assets. 

Friendship (Examples of ): 

AchilloH nii«k Piitnvclofl, Greeks. 

Amy lion (g.v.), l-eiulitl IJiatorj/ 

Bnocio (Vm Hnrcliolojiiew) anil Miirintto, artists. 
»iiHiI ntiil (irfBTory 
Ittu'kc anil 1)r, Johnson. 

t'Unsl amt the ‘‘Bolovcil ilisciiih-," yew Trsta- 

tuiiit 

Damon anti Pythias, StiranfSaus. 

Dav 111 anil .louaUiaii. Ghl Testament. 

DioniCiiCB anil Htlii'niilos, Greeks. 

Kpainiiionilas and Peloiildas, (hvels 
(forthc anil RrhilU'r. (Soe Oarlule; SehilUr, p. los ) 
llailriioi and Aiitinflus. . 

llannodlos and An8hif.'lton, Greeks. 

HerriiU’'! [UrRiklCsJ and lol&os. Oreeks. 

Idonifiioiis M syl.i and Mcrlnii, Greeks. 

Manrli-e iK J) ), and I'. Rlnfcsloy. 

Moutala'no and BtiiMiiir do la UoClip, French. 

Nisns and Biir.\llliis, Troians. 

Py Miles and OrestSs. Greeks. 

Siii-hanssa and Anidret, >Si/rar.nsnns. 

KeptiinliW and Alcaiulor, Greeks. 

Theseus (3 syl.i and PyrithOos, Greeha. 

William of Oranfte and Beiitiuck. MaeavJay: 
Hittory, i. p. 411.) 

Friendships Brekeit (Eng. Hist.). 

KlizalicMi and the Earl of Bssox. 

Monry I [. and Thomas Berkec. • 

Henry Vlll. and Cardinal Wo’sey. 

Newman (J. H.l and Wbately. \ 

Wesley and WhuetteUl. ' 

V Other examples in other histories 
might be added; os 
Brutus and Coisar. 

innoroijt Ill.and Otho IT. fSee Jfilnwa; Xa«» 
Christianity, voL V. p. Ml.) , ■■■ 


Fr^gga, in the eenealo^ of .^ir, 
is the supreme goddess, wife of Odin, 
and daughter of the ^ant Fiorgwyn. 
She presides over marriages, and may 
he called the Juno of Asgard. (Scandi¬ 
navian mythology.) 

Frlllngl. The second rank of people 
among the ancient Saxons. (See Enifi- 

UHOI^ 

fMngB* The Jews woi*c fringes to 
their garments. These fringes on the 
garments of tlio priests were accounted 
sacred, and were touched h}- the coinmon 
people as a chann. Hence the desire *of 
the woman who had the isHiio of hlood 
to touch the fringe of our Loril's gar¬ 
ment. (Matt. ix. 20-22.) 

• 

Frippery. Rubbish of a tawdry clia- 
racter; worthless tiniTV; foolish lovily. 
Afriperer or fripperer is one who denl.s 
in' frippery, either to sell or clean old 
clothes, (French, friperie, old clothes 
and cost-oflf furniture.) 

“ "We knnw wlmt lielomts to a fi iiiiicry.” 

Shakesi‘Care: Tempest iv. 1. 

“ Old clothes, cast dresses, tattered niirH, 
Whose works are eVn the fripiaTy of w u.‘' 

/jtl'M ,}l)HSOIl. 

properly means rag.s and all 
sorts of odds and ends. French, fnpe 
(a rag), friperie (old clothes and furni¬ 
ture), fripier (a broker of old clothe.s, 
etc.). Applied to jiastry. Eugene 
Grandot says, ” Anjou la 'frippc* 
exprtme faccompagnenunt dn pain, drptna 
le beurrepitta dtsUnyuk des frippea." 

Flisket. Tile light frame of the 
printistg-press, whicl^ folds down upon 
the tympun (q. r.) over the slieot of paper 
to ho printed. Its object is two-fold- - 
to hold the sheet in its place and to keep 
the mar^iuB clomi. It is called frisket 
because itfriaha or skips up and down 
very rapi^y~*.c. the pressman opens 
it and shuts it over with greaff alacrity, 
the movement being called ‘‘ flying the 
frisket.” 

Frlfb. By frith and fell. Tty wold 
and wild, wood a#i common. Frith is 
the Welsh fnth or friz, and means a 
“ woody place.” I'ell is tJio German 
fela (rock), and means barren or stony 
places, a common. 

Ftitblof (pron. Frit-yojf) means 
“peace-maker.” In the Icelandic myths 
he monied Ingeborg (Itt-qe-bof-e), the 
daughter of a petty king oi Norway, and 
widow of Hring, to whose dominions ho 
succeeded. His adventures are recordM 
in the Saga which hears his name, and 
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which was written at the close of ^he 
tliirteenth century. 

Frlthlof• SwordL Angurva'del 
{stream of attjfuisfi). {Hire Swobd.) 

Frits {Old Fritz). Frederick 11. the 
Great, King of Prussia (1712, 1740- 
1786). 

Frog. A frog and mouse agreed to 
settle by single combat their clumsrio a 
inarsli; but, while they fought, a kite 
carried them both off. {JEeojt ■' Fables, 
clxviii.) 

• “ Old fiible, wlierp be told 

Wliat fate unto the iiioum: niul trot; hefel." 

Caru: IhitUe, cxxiii. 

Kic Frog is the Dutchman (not French¬ 
man) in Arbuthnot’s History of John 
Jtull. Frogs are called “Dutch iiigM- 
ingalcs.” 

Frog’s Marob. Carrying an obstrep¬ 
erous prisoner, face downwards, by his 
four limbs. 

Frogs. Frcnchraen, projiorly Paris- 
iaus. So called from their ancient heraldic 
device, wliieh was three frogs or throe 
toads. “ Ou'en diaent lea gremitilles ? 
—What will the frogs (people of Paris) 
say y—was m 1791 a common court 
jihrase at Versailles. There was a jioint 
lu the pleasantry when Paris was a 
quagtniro, called Lutv'tia (mud-laud) 
because, like frogs or toads, they lived 
in mud, but now it is quite an anomaly. 
(AVtf CBAPAun.) 

Froffs. The Lycian shepherds were 
changed into frogs for mocking Lato'na. 
{Ovid: Metamorphoses, vf. 4.) 

“ .As wboii those liiuds yml were trnnsfonffed to 
froRK 

Itailod at Latona'a twiu>lK>m proRony." 

MiiUin; Saimet, vii. 

If may be all fun ta you, but it is death 
to the frogs. The allusion is to the fable 
of a boy stoning frogs for his amusement. 

FroUo ^Archdeacon Claude). A priest 
who has a (^eat reputation for sanctity, 
but falls in Itfve with a gipsy girl, and 
ursues her with relentless persecution 
ecause she will not ymM to him. ( Victor 
Hugo: Notre Dame m Paris.) 

Fronde (1 ^1.). A political squabble 
during the ministry of Cardinal Moz'- 
arin, in the minority of Louis X^^ 
(1648-1653). The malcontents were 
called Frondmrs, from a wi^ illustra¬ 
tion of a councillor, who Said that they 
were “ like schoolboy who sling stones 
about the street. When no eye is unon 
them they are bold as bullies; nut 
the moment a ‘policeman* approaches, 
away they scamper to the ditches for 


concealmmit** {Montglat). The Finudi 
for a sling is froniibi, and for slingers, 
froudmtrs. 

"U WM alremly true that the Kreni-li novoni- 
meot was a deaitutisin .. . and aa aix'ecuc'it and 
iHinpoiuiH were launched hy i>eraona wlio tried to 
bide after tliey bmt aliot their dart, aonie one 
eoniiittred ihoiu to chiidrau with n aliiiR (/miidi't, 
who let tty a atone and run awiijC. M. Yiniyf •' 
History of France, chan. \tii. p. iwi. 

Frondeuv. A backbiter; one who 
throws stones at another. 

‘‘‘And what about nieldtach?’ boRan unotbor 
ft ondeur."— i'era, p. 200 . ; 

Frontl'no. (6VeHon8£,) 

Frost. Jack Frost. The personifica¬ 
tion of frost. 

“ .lack Froat looked forth one anil, elear nlRlit, 
And he aaiil, 'Now J ahall be out of hirIU , 

So oxer the vnlle) and ovei the luuRlit 
III alienee I'll tnko niy any.'" 

Mias Oould 

lYost Saints. Ice Saints.) 

Frotll (Nfaster). “A foolish gentle¬ 
man ” in Measure for Measure. 

Lord Froth. A pompous coxcomb in 
The Double Dealer, by Congreve. 

Fronde’S Cat. This cat wanted to 
know what was good for life, and every¬ 
one gave her queer answers. The owl 
said, “ Meditate, O cat; ’’ and so she 
tried to think which could have come 
first, the fowl or the egg. {Hhort Studies 
on Great Subjects.) 

"HI were toank.likrFroude’arnt,' What iH iny 
duty?' )iiu would answer, I aiippotie, like ilu* 
aaKiiciouaannual in tin* lurable,'Uet yiinr oaii 
diuncr .... tliatianu dui>,J auppoae."'— Avom 
Lya'd; Honm'an, chap. ix. 

Frozen Musio. Architecture. So 
called by F. Schlogel. 

Frozen Words appears to have been 
a household joke with the ancient 
Greeks, for Antiph'anes opjilics it to the 
discourses of Plato: “As tlie cold of 
certain cities is so hilenso tliat it freezes 
th« veiy words we utter, wliich remain 
congealed tm tlie heat of summer thaws 
them, BO the mind of youth is so 
thoughtless tliat the wisdom of Plato 
lies there frozen, os it were, till it* is 
thawed by the ripened judgment of 
mature age.*’ {Plutarcfda Morals.) 

“The moment their liarka w'ere turned, liille 
Jacob tliawed,and renewed hiH rryliiR frniii tb‘- 
TMiint where (iiiilp had froxi'ii linn.” — Dtrkeva : 
Old Ciirtesity 

" Truth In pcrKai doth nm>car 
Like woroa cnnKenled In nurtliem nir ” 

^ Sutler e UuAilrras, pt. 1 . 1 , liitcD H'-S, 

Everyone kn^s the incident of the 
^‘frozen horn** nlated Munelff^umi. 

. ? Pantagmcl and his coiu^nidns, on 
the confines of the Frozen Sea, heard the 
imroar of abattle, which had been frozen 
the preceding winter, r^eaaed by a thaw. 
{Rabelaia! JPantagrml, book it. chap.dO.) 
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Fnunen'tlu* (St.), Apostle of Ethi* 
npia and tlia Abystiiitiaus in the foiu'th 
century. 

Fry. Cliildron (a word of contempt). 
Oet itu'ui/, j/oti younfffrf/. It means pro¬ 
perly a crowd of young tishes, and its 
application to children sliould be limited 
to those that obstruct your juith, crowd 
about yon, or stand in^ your way. 
(French,//v/i, 8j)awn.) 

Nothtng to Jri/ vit/i (French), ^o- 
thiijgtocat; nothing to live on. (See 
Wxnxi-N03TJIILS.) 

Frylag-pan. Out of the fr//hif/-pan 
into the Jnr. Jn trying to (jxtricate 
youisclf troiu oik* evil, yon fell into a 
greater. The Greeks used to .say, “ ()ut 
of the smoke into tlio tlauK*; ”"und llio 
I'Touch say, “ Tombre ite hi poilv la 
heau'te.''' 

1 • 

Fub. To steal, to }>rig. (French, 
foaibt, “tt Jew who eonceuls a tiap;'’ 
foarber, “to clii'at; ” four, “a talso 
jtooket for concealing .stolen goods.”) 

Fuohs [a ^ freshman of tho 

Ih’st year in the German lliiivcrsity. In 
tho secoud year ho is called a liarneb . 

Fudge. Not true, stuff, mukc-np. 
(Gaelic, decejition ; ’VVi'lsh, Jf'aii, 

pretence; whence fmfiar, a pretender 
or deceiver.) A word of contoui}»t be¬ 
stowed on one wlio says what is absurd 
or untrue. A favourite expression of 
Mr. Burcholl in the f'lrat nfff'aAr/ithf. 

Fu^e Family. A series of metri¬ 
cal epistles l>y 'J'hoinas Moore, pur|)ort- 
iug to be written by a family on a visit 
to Paris. Sequel, '/'be I'litlffe Fannhf ui 

FueL AMhujfael tofre. Saying or 
doing something to increase the auger 
of a pewon ah’cady angry. The French 
HUy, “pouring oil on fire.” * 

Fnga ad Sallees (A). An affee.ta- 
tion or proteneo of denial; as, when 
Oiesar thrice refused the erow'n in the 
Ln'])eroal. A “ nolo episcoiiuri.” The 
allusion is to — 

“ Jliild nio Citliii?! rci.it, iKHdvn riiella, 

Kl fiigit (III s.illjcti, Cl lie curU ante vUISri " 
Viigil: kfliiiia, in. Ut, ai. 

“Onimiicr was not rrciwrcd for so gi-fnt iukI 
Hinlilcn ini elevntum Umlct pretence ilmt tlio 
kiiiK'siitTitirs soil iviiuned liig rreseiice altrond, 
li.' tiirricil SIX iiioullig loiKC'r. In the Ikmm’ tint 
Hcniv inwlit iDiisiKn the i'»o«ler to Boiiie ntlier 
haml There VVH8 no iilTeciNilim in this-no/«(//» 
f'tl tuHrei. Anthitioii Hi ina\e of Htorner gtiiff 
umn the giiirit of C’ninnier.”—/Xliinf ; Ite/ormution 
in f.Uiilnnd, ]33. 

Fuggera. Gorman merchants, pro¬ 
verbial for tiieir great wealth. “ Bich 
as a Fugger ” is common in Old English 


dri^iatists. Charles Y. introduced some 
of tho family into Spam, where they 
snijeriuteudeu the mines. 

"I am neither an Indian ineii'hnnl. nor }el a 
Kuioter, hut n poor hoy like joiiiHclt Oiuiiiiiiu 
tVAlfni'orhr. 

Fugleman means properly wiitgmaii, 
but is applied to a soldier wlio stands in 
front oi men at drill to sliow thorn whut 
to do. Their proper and original jiost 
was'in front of the right wing. (Genniui, 
FSiffcl, a wing.) 

Fulbama, or Fullams. Loaded diee ; 
so rolled from tho sulmrh where'the 
Bishop of London rc.sides, which, in Ihc 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was tlie most 
notorious jiliice for blackleg.s in all 
Epghind. Dice made with a cavily 
tvere called “ goiird.s ” Those made to 
tlirow the higli imiubers (from five to 
twelve) w'tiro called “high fnlhuns” 
or “gourds,” and those made to Ihiovv 
the low numbers (from ace to four) w ere 
tcimod “ low fullam.s ” or “ gourds.” 

“ Fur in 1111(1.111(1 fnihini hohls 
And ‘ high ' auil ‘ low ' hCKnil(‘ the iich mid imor.'' 

Sknli,eH]H lire: Munj U'lirs of 11 niil.ioi, i ;i. 

Fillhama. Make-believes ; so called 
from false or loaded dice. (See above.) 

•'Kiilbniiis of iioeiic ilcMoii " 

Huller ; lliidihuiii, \it ii 1 
*' Have their fnlhmiiH at ooiniiiiiiid 
13i uiiKhl up to do I heir fentii nt limul ” 
Until I : V)ii»i (titiiiiiiti. 

Full Cry. 'Whon all the hounds have 
caught tlie scent, and give tongue iu 
chorus. 

Full Dre*!^ The dress worn on 
occasions of ceremony. If a man lias 
no sfiecial costume, hw “full dre.‘!s”is 
a suit of black, open waiscoat, swallow’- 
tailedcoat, white neckcloth, and patent- 
Icathor bootsoi^dialf-boots. Academicals 
ore worn in the irnivorsiticsand on offi¬ 
cial occasions; and full milifaiy dress i.s 
w'om when an officer is oij, duty, at 
court, and at official fete.'., but other¬ 
wise, “ evening dress ” su,tiit,es. 

Full Fig (/«). “ prandv temie.’* 
Probably **fig”c/s Ik® contraction of 
figure iu books and journals of fashion, 
and full fig. would mean the height of 
fashion. It is outrageous to refer the 
phra.«e to the fig-leave.s used by Adam 
and Eve, by way of aprons. (Site Pio.) 

Pull Swi^ (Ift). Fully at work; 
very busy ; in full operation. 

Fulsome. “ Ful ” is the Anglo- 
Saxon fnl (foulness), not fill (fulB; 
“ some *' is the affix meaning united with^ 
tho ba»id of something; as, gladsome- 
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mettlesome, gamesome, lightsoj^e, 
frolicsome, etc., etc. 

“\u niiiilarioD whs too fiilflojnr for lierfKlIza' 
tx'tli], no tlxncry of Uor iicaiiL} loo 
(Jnru: Short llnstory oj J-JurjUmri, cbui). viil. »>C. 3 , 
11 370 . 

Fum, or Fiisff hining. One of the 
four syinboliciil ojiimals supposed to 
preside over the destinies of the Chinese 
Kiiipire. It originated from the clement 
t>f lire, was born in the Hill of the Sun’s 
Halo, and has its body inscribed with 
the five cardinal virtues. It lias the 
forepart of a goose, the hind-quarters of 
a stfig, Utc nock of a suuke, the tail of a 
fish, the forehead of a fowl, tin: down of 
a duck, the marks of a dragon, the back 
«)i* a lortoise, the face of a swallow, the 
beak of a cock, is altout six cubits hi^, 
and jrtjrchcs only on the woo-tunp tree. 
It is tliia curious creature that xs om- 
bundcred on t!ie dresses of certain mau- 
(iiiriii.s. 

Fum the Fourth. George IV. 

'■ Ami wlieri' is Finn llic FoiirMi, mir inyiil binl," 
JJyi'ou ; OoH Juuil, \l. iS, 

Fu'mage (2 syl.). A tax for having 
a tiro, iiicntioiicd in Domesday Hook, 
and abolisla'd by William 111. (Latin, 
fttmutt, smoke.) 

Fume. In a fume. In ill-temper, 
cspccitilly from iiuputicnce. The French 
say, Fnmer sans tabac; Fitmer aans 
pipe" (to put oneself into a nige). 
Smoking with rage, or rather with the 
incii'uctual vapour of auger. 

*• A ' Itaoiot, il csl cdiinigculx 
Four till lioniiiie H\aiitui'«nilic 
Ft tL-irible uiiaiit il si^uinc." 

L An Mv.}eulr (a farce). 

Fuo. 7'o male^Hu of. To moke a 
butt «)f; to ridicule ; to play pranks on 
one, (Comittire Irish yiwxji, dmight.) 

I, I he Jkh. Thoro uglily, energetically, 
with delight. 

‘ i>n'.\ look at ilicdiimnercrais, sec wbut they’i o 
dime# 

.It'S.! >.1111111.1 bj Biiukrn’togoUior like fun.” 
LunrU : Htutu^l'uhe)» (Fivei scries i\. atauzaJ). 

Fund. T/cfi sinking fund is money 
set iisido by the Goverument for paying 
otT a part of the uatRmal debt. Tins 
money is “simk,” or withdxawrn from 
circulation, for the bonds purchased by 
it are destroyed. 

Funds or Fubhr Funds. Money lent 
at interest to Government on Govom- 
ineiit security. It means the national 
stock, w’hich is the foundation of its 
opera tion.s. 

full tH the.funds is when the 
tittiou is lower than w'hen it was last 
quoted. 


A rise in the funds is when the quota¬ 
tion is higher tnan it was before. 

'I'o be interested in Ihe funds is to liavo 
money in the public funds. 

To be out of funds, out of money. 

Funeral moons a torcldight jn'oees- 
siou (from the Latin, fiims, a torch), 
because funerals among thu_ Homans 
took place et night by torchlight, that 
mugistnitos and priests might not he 
viohited by soeiug a corpse, and so bo 

revciited from performing their sacred 

utics. 

“FiiiitiB fa funeral], fnim funea or /luiahu 
[IiirclifH] .... nrigiiiiilly made' <if I'uiii'S. - 
Ai/aniH ; litmiati Anlufiiitu-g (Fuimralx), 

Funeral Banquet. Tlio custom 
of giving a feast at funerals came to 
118 from tho iiomans, who not only 
feasted tho friouds of the deceased, but 
also distributed meal to tbe persons em¬ 
ployed. 

“ Tliiift, tlirlft, Horatio ' tlic funeral baked mealB 

JXid ( oldly f ui'iiihIi forl.b the nwrniiKi' tablCH.'' 

ShakiHipfurii; JIamlel, 1 . 3 . 

Funeral Games. Public games wcW 
hold both in Greece and Itome in 
honour of tho honoured dead. Examples 
of this custom arc numerous: as at tho 
death of Azan (son of Areas, father of 
the Arcadians); tho games instituted by 
Hercules at tho death of Pclops; those 
hold at the death of (EiUpus; the games 
held by Achilles in honour of liis friend 
Patroclos {Homer: Iliad, )x)ok xxiii.); 
those held by .dSnoas in honour of his 
father Anchls’cs ( Virgil: HinStd, book 
V.) ; the games held in honour of Mil- 
ti&dcs (Iierodntos); those in honour of 
Brnsldus {Thucydliles) \ and tlioso in 
honour of Timol£oii mentioned by I'lu- 
tarck. The spectatora at these games 
generally dressed iu white. 

Fnngo'BO. A choractor in Fjvcrg 
Matt m Hisisllutiiour, by Ben Jonson. 

“ L'nliu'ky as Fungosn in ilm idny.” 

I’ope; Jissay on L’nliciinii C3,'n). 

Funk. 2o be m a funk may bo the 
W’alloon “/« de fonk 'zun," literally to 
“be in the smoke.” Colloquially to 
be in a state of trepidation from un¬ 
certainty or apprehension of evil. 

Funny Bon^. A ^lun on the word 
hu'merus. It is the inner condyle of 
the humerus; orjto speak untechmcally, 
the knob, or ciiargm end of the bone 
terminating wuere tho ulnar fte^ve is 
expose^l at the cllKiw: the cni^ Ixme. 
A knock on this bone at the elbow jn’O- 
diices a painful sensation. 

Fur'below. A corruption of fatbalOf 
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a word in French, Italian, and Spanish 
to signify a sort of flounce. 

“ Kloiiiict'd UDCl turhelowcd from head to foot." 
— Adiltittni, 

Fnroa. {See Fossa and Fobks.) 

Fnroam et Flagelloin (gallows and 
whip). The meanest of all serrile 
tenures, the bondman being at the lord’s 
mercy, both life and limb. /Sct'FoJtK.s.) 

Furies ( 2Vte 'Three ). Tisiphuue ( Goel, 
or Avenger of blood), Alceto (Im¬ 
placable), and Mogjcra (Disputatious). 
Tho best paintings of thesu divinities 
are those by 11 lliuttino (Thomas tU 
Ktefano) of l''lf>reucc (1324-1306), Giulio 
Ituiniuio (1192-1546), Pietro da Cortona 
(1596-1669), tmd Titian (1177-1576). 

Furies of the Guillotine {The). 
The triootoiises—that is, Frenchwomen 
who attended the Convention knitting, 
aiul eiicoiiragetl tho Commune in all 
their most bloodthirsty excesses. Never 
in any ago or any country did women so 
disgraco their sc.x. 

Furor. Sou of Occasion, an. old hag, 
who WU.S (piito bald behind. Sir G uyon 
bound him with a hundred iiou chains 
and a hundred pilots.” {Spenner; Taerie 
Qtarne, bookii.) 

Fueber'to. Rinaldo’s sword is so 
called in Orlando Fiirioso. {See Swoitu.) 

" TlJi<t .TWfiil swiird wis as clear 0» Iiiiii as Diirin- 
(lii'iia or ic’iibls.'i'ia lc> iheir ruMimctlve iiiastcrs." 
—.S’ir 11". iJi’ofl. 

Fneillor's. Foot-soldicrs that used 
to be armed with a fusil or light musket. 
The word is now a misnomer, as the six 
British and two Indiiiu regiments so 
called cuiry rifles like tlioso of the rest 
of tho infantry. 

Fuss. Much ado about nothing. 
(Anglo-Saxon,eager.) 

‘‘Sc» full nt flicure. so fall of f.iss, 

HUt> Hi'oiiiotl ro l>c notliitiK hut liiistle." 

JJoud. .1/(08 KUimnaegg, lurt iii, siauza IS. 

Fustian. Stuff, bombast, preten¬ 
tious words. Pi-oiierly, a sort of cotton 
velvet. (Frencli,/«/a/Ho!; Spanish,//<«- 
from Fustnt in Egypt, where the 
cloth was first made.) {See Boubabi; 
Camelot.) 

‘ lliacour'.o fustian with one's ovrn shadow.”— 
ftUnkentpeare: Olhelto, ii. .1. f 
''Some snu'vy quaint rollecCKin of fustian 
jihraai's,and iiiiunuisb words.*'—//ey((rood; FaUe 
MaUI* of the J^Kani/e, ii. 3.F 

Fustian Words. \ Isaac Taylor 
thinks tl^ phrase means toper's words, 
and derives fustian from /ttsle, Old 
French for a cask, whence fusty ” 
(tasting of the cask). It may bo so, but 
we hare numerous phrases dferived from 


ma^rials of dr^ applied to speech, as 
velvet, satin, silken, etc. The mother 
of Artaxerxes said, “ Those who address 
kings must use silken words.” In 
French, ^'faire patte de velour" menus 
to fatten with velvet words in order to 
seduce or win pver, 

Fntlle (^2 syl,)^ is that wliich will not 
hold togemer; inconsistent. A fitttle 
scheme is a design conceived in tlic'mind 
which will not hold good in practice. 
(Latin, to rmi off like w’ator, 

whence/«fWi«.) {See Scheme.) 


G. 

G. This letter is tlie outline of a 
camel's head and ne^'k. It is called in 
Hebrew <jt>nel (a camel). 

G.C.B. (iStviBATH.) 

G.B.V.X.. on the coin of William HI.^ 
of the Netherlands is Groot Herlog Van 
Luxemhurg (grand duko of Luxemliourg). 

G.O.BC. Tlie initial letters of Grand 
Old Man; so Mr. Gladstone was called 
during his premiership 1881-1885. Lord 
Ilosebory flret used the expression 26th 
Apiil, 1882, and tlio Eight Hon. Sir 
William Horcourt repeated it, 18tli 
October, tlie same year; since then it 
has become quite a synonym for tho 
proper name. 

Gab (<7 hard). The gift of the gah. 
Fluency of wjeech; or, rather, the gift of 
boasting. (Frtach, gaber^ to gasconade ; 
Dauieh and Scotch., gah, the mouth; 
Gaelic;, gob ; Irish, cab; whence our gap 
and gape, gabble and gobble. The gable 
of a house is iti^,^f<r^.) 

■' There was a good imui named Jui> 

Who lived In the laud of Uz, 

He had a good gift t>f the goh, 

The same thing hapMued us." 

Book of Job, by uoch. Boyd. 

" Thou art one of the knights of France, who 
hold it for glee and paetluie to as they term 
it, of^xploita that are boyond human iiower.”— 
Blr W. Scott: The Taliermn, chap. ii. 

Gab’arttlne' .'3 syl.). A Jewisli 
coarse cloak. (Spanish, gavardina, a 
long coarse doak.) 

” You call me misbeliei er. cut-throat dog. 

And spit upon tny Jewish galiardine.” 

Shakespeare: kteTchawl of I'eniee, i. S. 

Oabel^ OalMUe (y, hai-d). A salt- 
tax. A word applied!^in French history 
to the monopoly of salt. All the salt 
mode in France nod to be brought to the 
i'o;)«l warehouses, and was there sold at * 
a price fixed by the Government. Tbe 
imqnity was that some provinces had to 
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pay tw’icc as much as others. Edward 
ni. jokingly called this monopoly '^ing 
Philippe’s iyalic law.” It waS abolished 
in 1789. (German, a tax.) 

Gaberlnazie, or A ffaberlunzie mm 
(y hard). A mendicant; or, more strictly 
Hj'M^aking, one of the king’s bedesmen, 
who were licensed lieggors. The word 
gffbm is French for ” a cloak mth tight 
sleeves and n hood.” Litnzie is a dimi¬ 
nutive of laine (wool) ; so that gaber- 
finizie means ‘‘coarse woollen gown.” 
These bedesmen were also colled blue- 
g4>w»s (ti.v.), from the colour of their 
dfMiks. (Htv (ibovr, Gabakdiite.) 


Gabriel (y hard), in Jewish mytho- 
I'l^', is the angel of death to the favoured 
IK'Oplo of God, the prince of tire* and 
tlmiuler, luul the only angel that can 
Bjuiuk Syriac and Chaldee. The Maho- 
luotaus mil him the chief of the four 
favoured angels, and the spirit of truth, 
lu mediicval romauc-eho is the second of 
the H<.>ven spirits that stand before the 
throne of God, and, as God’s mo3.sei»ger, 
can IPS to heaven the ni-ayors of men. 
{Jrrasulan Ikiirered^ book i.) Tho 
word ineuns ‘‘power of God.” Milton 
makes him chief of the angelic guards 
placed over Paradise. 


“ IlPtw'ixt tlipse locky itilliint Galirlel sat, 
I'liict of tlieanacUi' Kuards.” 

ParaiUHf lAnit, iv, SlS-.ViO. 

Longfellow, in his Golden Ijegend, 
makes liim the angel of the moon, and 
savs he brings to man the gift of hope. 


' I Htn tlic .'imrol of tlte tiiiKin . . , 
ilio mi til, tt l||in.v Oi.v 
Tliiit I lent iniiiiiineii tiRc nilftuitfht way. 

I bring Llie gifi of hope." ^ 

• The Miracle nan, f*l* 


V It was Gabriel who (wo are told in 
the Koran) took Mahomet to heaven on 
Al-borak (y.i’.). aud itvealed to him his 
* ‘ prophetic low.” In the Old Testament 
Gabriel is said to have m^lainod to 
Daniel eertoin vision.s; and in tho New 
Testament it was Gabriel who announced 
to ZachaHa« tho future birth of John 
the Baptfet, and that afterwards ap¬ 
peared to Mary, the mothei* of Jesus. 
(Luke i. 26, etc.) • 

Gabriel's horse, Ha'izum. 

Gabriel's hounds^ called also Gabble 
Ratehct. Tnid geese. The noiae of the 
bean-goose {amer seaUmi) in flight is 
like that of a pack of hounds in fiul cry. 
The legend is that they are the souls of 
unbapttsed children wandering through 
the am till the Bay of Judgment. 


Gstb’rttf&XS syl.; yhard). LmBeUe 
‘•Gahrielle, Daughter of Antoine d’^- 
trues, grand-master of artillery, and 


governor of the lie do France. Henri 
IV,, towards the close of 1090, happened 
to sojourn for a night at tho Cfhiteau 
de CoBuvres, and fell in love with 
Gabrielle, then nineteen years of age. 
To throw a flimsy veil over his intrigue, 
he married her to Bamorval de Lian- 
court, created her Duchess do Beaufort, 
and took her to live with him at couii. 

“^barmiiuto Oal>rlPll«, 

IVrcii (ip jiiillc ilarilB, 

(jimud la gloliv iii'iippello 
A la unite dv Mars.'' newri TV, 

Gabrl'nn, in Ortauio Funuso, is a 
sort of Potipluir’s wife. (&'«• wider 
Arqeo. 1 Wlicn Philander had un¬ 
wittingly killed her husband, Gubriiia 
throateued to deliver him up to the law 
unleas he maiTtcd her; an nlteruative 
tliat Philendcr accepted, but ore long 
slio tired of and poisoned him. Tl.e 
whole affair bci^ig brought to light, 
Gabriiui was shut up iu prison, i>ut, 
effecting her escape, wandered about 
tho country as an old hag. Knight after 
kuight had to defend her; but at lust 
she was comraittod to the charge of 
Odorico, who, to get rid of her, huug 
her on an old elm. {See Odorico. ) 

Oalirlolet’ta (r/ hai’d), Govomess 
of Brittauy, rescued by Ara'adis of Gaul 
from the hands of Balan, ” tho bravest 
and strongest of all the giants.” {Atm- 
dts of Gattl, bk. iv. ch. 129.) 

Gad Cg hard). Gadding from place to 
place. Wandering from inllar to post 
witliout any profitable purpose. 

“Give water no iwiHuaffO, neither n wickcil 
woman liberty to Kitd nfiroad ’'—Jiecleeiuetiene 
X X \. 23. 

Gad^abont (A ). A person who spends 
day after day in mvolous visits, gadding 
from house to house. 

dad-fly IS not the roving but the 
goading fly. (Anglo-Saxon, gad, a goad.) 

Gad-steeL Flemish steel. So called 
because it is wrought iu gads, or small 
bars. (Anglo-Saxon, gad, a small bar or 
goad; Icelwdic, gaddr, a spike or good.) 

. , “I will tro get a leaf of brass, 

And with a gad of atcel will write tlitwe words.” 

Hhakeepeare : TVi-us AitdrimltiiM, iv. 1. 

Gadrtun, in Kent, near Bochester. 
Famous tor the attack of Sir John Fol- 
itaff and thiee of his lomvish com¬ 
panions on a party of four travellen, 
'whom they mbbM of their parses. 
While the rmbers were dividiim the 
iqioil, Pedns find the Prinol of Wades 
set ujwn them, and “out&ced them 
from their prize; ” and as for tiie “Her¬ 
cules of fl^,” he,ran and “roared for 
mercy, and still ran and roared,*' says 
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tho prince, “ as ever I lieard a bull- 
calf.” (jatlshill is also the name of one 
of tlie thieviali companions of Sir John. 
{Shah'Hpeni'e : 1 lie/iri/ IV., ii. 4.) 

*.* Charles Bickens lived at Gadshill. 

GaeUu A contraction of (iaiil-hr<ih 
(hidden rovers). The iikhabitaiits of Scot¬ 
land who nmintained their ground in tho 
Highlands against the Celts, ^ 

Gaff {f! hard). Crooh’d as a gaff. A 
gaff is an iron hook at tho end of a 
short polo, used for landing salmon, efc. 
Tho inutal spurs of tightiug-cocks. In 
naiiticul language, a spar to ■which the 
head of a fore-and-aft sail is bent, 
{Ihitta : JSraHian's Miinmif, ]i. ‘.)7.) (Iri.sh, 
gaf; Si>auish and rortuguese, guj'a.) 

Gaffor (// hard). A title of address, 
ii.s '* (Jalfer Grey,” “ Good-day, Gaffer.” 
About equal to ”n>fit<f.’* (Anglo-Saxon, 
grj'rra^ a comrade.) Many think the 
word is “ gnindftttlier. ” {Hec Gamhkk.) 

“ If I liuil liiit M ilKitiKitKl n imir, Oiifri'v Urt’Cli, 

If I hue] lull a tliiiiiMiiiil II 

I (ffrvii amt ItitlfHi llDiiiih. 

Gags, in theatrical parlance, are in- 
tcrjiolatious, Wlicu Handet directs tho 
playoi-H to say no more ‘‘than is set 
dnvvn,” ho cautions them against iii- 
didgeiu'o in gags. (^Jfnmltt, iii. 2.) 
(Dutch, gaggfdru, to cackle. Compare 
Anglo-Saxon, gragf, tho jaw.) 

Gala Day (g hard). A festive day; 
a day when jiooplo put on their best 
attire, (Spanish, gala, court dress; 
Italian, gala, finery ; Frencb, gala, 
poini).) 

Galactic Circle { Thr) is to sidereal 
astronomy whut the eclijitic is to planet- 
arv astronomy. Tho Galaxy being tlie 
sidereal equator, the Galactic cii’cle is 
iuelinod to it at an angle of 63\ 

i 

Gal'aliad^ or Sir Oalaad {g hanl). 
Son of Sir Lanncclot and Elaine, one of 
the Knights of the Round Table, so 
pine in life that he was successful in his 
search for the Sangrail. Tennyson has 
a poem on tho subject, cttlled The Ilohj 
< 'mad. 

•• TlicreOivlaad nut, with niaiili srsce. 

Yet iiiiiiileu iiieckutwR 111 liin ftice." 
t>ir U”. iScoff; Jbridal oj 3fri«i maiu, ii. 13. 

Gal'aor (Dan). Brother of Am'adis , 
of Gil 111 , a gay libertine,Whose lulvon- 
tures foM a strong contn^t to those of 
the more serious hero. 


rock by the jealous giant, and Galatea 
thro^ hersoll into the sea, where .slio 
joined her sister nymphs. Carlo Mar- 
atti (l(52o-1713) depicted Galatea in 
the sea and Polypheme sitting on a rock. 
Handel has an opera entitled vfcfs ai/d 
Galatea. 

Gal'atbc (3 sy].). Hector’s horse, 

“ There Is atluiiisiLnd llectorH in the l!e!il; 

Now heiv he lim'litn on (jalatlu hl^ Iioimc, 

Aiiif ihere liicifs work." 

IShahMpvnre; TioihiH «ivi (’i i \ .1 

Galascy (r//c). Tho “Milky Way.” 
A long white liiiniiiou.H track of slars 
■which seems to encompass the lu’avcli.s 
like a girdle. According to classic fable, 
it is the path to the ]HilacG of Zeus (1 1 .\ 1.) 
or Jupiter. (Greek, gala, milk, genitive, 
galajituii,) i 

A qulaxg of benufg. A eliisfer, as- 
scuihly, or coterie of handsoine, women. 

Gale's Compound. Pow d<>red gUi.ss 
mixed with giuipoivdcr to render it non- 
explosive. Br. Gale is the patentee. 

Galen {g hai-J). Galen sags “ ^ag,'^ 
and HippodrutSs “ JVw.” The doctors 
disagree, and who is to decide ? Galen 
was a physician of Asia Minor in tho 
second Christian century, llijipoc'rates 
—a native of Cos, horn B.r. 400—was 
tho most ct)lebrati>d iihy.siciaii of an¬ 
tiquity. 

Gnti n. A generic iiiiine for an aimthc- 
cary. Guleiiists prefer drugs (called 
(iahnieal niedicinct), Paracolsiaiis use 
miueral medicines. 

Galeot'tl {Marlins). Louis XI.’s 
Xtaliau ttstrologei-; Being asked by the 
king if he knew the.,day of his own 
death, he"craftily replied that ho could 
not name the exact duv, but he knew 
tliis much: it i^ould be tw'enty-four 
hours before tho deceaso.-of his mnjosty. 
Thrasullus, the 8ooth.sayer of Tiberius, 
Emperor of Rome, made vcrlxilly the 
same answer to the same qiicstidii. 

" ‘ Can th\ itreicnded skill a.-ccrlaii .Die hour uf 
tiilm'own oentli r' » 

" ■ Only liy referring to the futcof niiother,' naui 
Gnleoiti. 

‘“I understand not tliinc answer,' said I.ouiu 

Know then, O kins.'T<»ul Miiriiu*. ‘ilmi Di)< 
onij I ran tell w-ith ceitniuty I'lmcerninsr iiiiuc 
own death, that it Shall take iilacecxiictl} i wi’in,i - 
four hmire before your iniiiesty’s.' ” 

air W. Scott; Quentin burward, chap. x.xtx. 

Galara'na (g hard), aceording to 
Ariosto, was ivife of Charlemagne. 
{Orlando Farmo, bk. xxi.) (iSce Cuarix- 
UAOKK.) 


Oal^ro (2 syl.). Qnc dudde allad-d 
Galate'o. A sea-nymph, beloved by fatredam eelte gM^re I (Whut business 
Polyphe'nie, but herself in love with bad he to be on that galley ?) This is 
Acis. Acis was crushed under a huge , from MoUere’s comedy of les Faurbertea 
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de Scapin. Scapin wonts to iMunboozle 
Grronte out of his money, and telBl him 
tliat his master (Gt’'K)utc's sou) is de¬ 
tained prisoner on o Turkish gallw, 
where he went out of curiosity. Ho 
adds, that unless the old man will 
ransom him, he will l>e taken to Algiers 
as a slave. G^ronte replies to all that 
Scapin urges, “ What business had he to 
go* on board the galley V ” The retort is 
gi von to those mio beg money to help 
them out of difficulties which they have 
brought on themselves. ‘‘ I grant you 
lire in toonblc, but what right had you 

go on the galley ‘i ” 

t ’offue la Urtlh'v. (<SVc VoOtTE.) 

Galo'sus (<7 hard). A river of I’ug'lia, 
not i’ur from Taroiituin. The sheep that 
fed^on the meado^^s of Gule'sus ♦ere 
noted for their lino wool, {llornev: 
‘J CiiriuiHiiin JAImt, vi. 10.) 

Galion'a (// hajd). A Moorish prin- 
eesa. Her fatlier, King Gadalfe of 
"Tole'do, built for her a imlace on the 
'J’aguH so splendid that the phraso “ a 
pahifo of G^aliana ” became iwoverbial 
111 Si)am. 

Gallmau'fkey or GaUimantkay (y 

hiird). A medley ; any confused jumble 
«jf tilings; but strictly speaking, a hotch- 
)oteh made up of all tho scraps of the 
arder. (Freneh, yaliinafrie; iSpauish, 
quUvij'a, “broken meat,'” gallyero, a 
Iwggar.) 

" H<' wiHiH liotli Mini liiiv, liiitli rirhand poor, 

Until \oiiiiK suit '>1(1, one imDi iinntliei*, Kurd ; 

111' loM's tli^ ;.'iiili-iiiatk‘fiy lull snrtsl.” 

iittpry Irii’eji, li, 1 , 

Gall and Woi;mwood. Exf.tomcly 
di.siigieenblc and annoying. 

K tt.ih «i iiiiicli fmll and (vuiiiiwoinl tn (he 
f.I lull}.' .l/i«. t:. 1 yiia Lwtoti. 

Gall of BUternoM (T/ic). The 
bitterest grief ; extreme amictioii. The 
Hii('icut.s taught that ^rief and joy were 
subject t(f the gall, anection to the heart, 
knowlcdge^o the kidneys, gnger to the 
bile (one of the four nnmours of the 
body), and courage or timidity to 
liver. Tlio gall of bitterness, like the 
lieart of hearts, meane the bitter centre 
of bittomoss, os the heart of hearts 
means the innermost recesses of fho 
heart or affections. In tho Acts it is 
used to signify “the sinfulness of sin,” 
which leads to the bitterest grief. 

“ I |ipiv(»i\e ilion arUn (h« gall of bitiornesa, 
uinl III the hiiud of iui<iuir.v.'’—Acia till. 'St. 

Gall of Plgeona. The story aocs 
that pigeons have no galJ, because the 
dbve sent from the ark by Noah burst 

S2 


its gall out of grief, mid none of the 
pigeon family have hatl a gall ever since. 

“ Eor Rin’ the Kfood of Noah 
The dow Rhe had ime ga' " 

JamUitoH: J'upitliir Uafliutu (inrd of Rnrbu'n 
Ifaiiyhtrr). 

Gall's BeU {Si.). A four-sided lirll, 
whiuh was certainly in existence iii tho 
seventh century, and is still shown in 
the monastery of St. Gall, Switxcriuud. 

GaUant' (y liard). Brave, jiolitc, 
courteous, etc. (French, giilnnt.) 

Gallery. To ping with one eye on the 
galletg. To work for populaiity. As 
an actor who sacrifices bis autlior for 
popular applause, or a stump jiolilii'al 
oiator “ orates ” to catch votes. 

“ The inrtliiiil we hegiii to think'alioiit hiieieRH 
and the effei 1 ofinir work- to iil!i.v aviIIi one eje 
on the Kiilleri—we lose jiower, and loiieli. iiikI 
e\ei} thing elHC."- Uutfi/tinl Kipltny: Thr l.iylit 
Ihut Failed, 

Galley (// hartf). A printer’s frame 
into which tyiie from tho stick (t/.e.) is 
emptied. In tlio galley the typo apjicars 
only in columns; it is subsetpiently di- 
vitled into pages, and tronsft'rred to tlio 
“ chase ” {q.v.). (Freneh, gulir.) 

Galley Peiloe. Genoese coin bronglit 
oi'fir by merchants (“ gallov'incu who 
used the Galley Wharf, Thames felreet. 
These pence, or rather halfpence, woro 
larger chan our own. 

Gal'lla 0/ hard). Fnmce. 

“InuM'iiding hangs o'rr (iallia's huiiililcd roust." 

ThornHon: tiurnmei, 

Gall'la Braooa'ta Itronsoretl- Gnnl], 
Gallia Nuibonen’sis was so called from 
tho “ bracc'cB ” or trousers w’hich tho 
natives wore in oominoii with the Scy- 
thituis and i’ersiuns. 

Gairia Coma to. 'nml part of (iaul 
'W'hich belonged to the Itouum emperor, 
and was governed by leg'atos (leqnfi), 
was 80 called from the Imig hair (ronnf) 
worn by tno inhabitants flowing over 
their shoulders. 

Gallice'nos. Tlie nine virgin priest¬ 
esses of the Gallic oracle. By their 
charms thby could raise the wind and 
waves, turn themNelrcH into any animal 
form they liked, cure wounds and 
diseases, and pretlict future events. 
ifiallic wgthohgg.) 

Galltolam {g hard). A phrase or 
iiButonce constricted after the French 
idiom; as, “uyeu you shall have »c- 
tHi'ned homo yau will find a detter on 
your table.” Government documents 
are especially guilty of this fault. In 
St. Matt. XV. 32 is a Gallicism: “1 have 
compassion on the multitude, because 
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(hni continue witJi mo now throe chiys, 
fincii Imve nothing to cat.” (Compare 
St. Mark viii, 2. ) 

Gallioum Herlebnrgae. French 
<t£ ” Stratford atto Ho wo.” 

“Tln’ro iwii »|iriiiR whirl! (sn thri- an>' 

iMir tKKtcH, III) tminlrrs Iiih Kmitli [OuIIki- tinrlm- 
ri/ai.l, MO that when mo one Hja-HkH that ImifOiaHi' 
III, wr say liCHiirakH (hr Frenth of Mnilhoiniiitli 
[llalliruiii Mi;rli:tiiii’M!»').”--M''ii//i!r J» ifi. 

GaUlgontus. A giant who lived 
with li«K:u.<i-l’ocns in an enchanted 
cnstlo. JBy his magic ho cltnngetl men 
mid women into dmnli auitnnlK, amongst 
which was a duku's duugliter, changed 
into a roo. Jack tho Giant liiller, ar- 
rii 3 ’'ed in liis cap, w^hich rendered him 
iiivi.silile, went to the castle and read tho 
iri.si'n])iion : “Whoevercan this trumpet 
hlow, will cause tho giant’s overthrow’,” 
lie Kciml the trumpet, hlew a loud 
Mast, tho custlc felT down. Jack slew 
tho giant, and was married soon after 
to till) duke’s daughter, whom ho had 
rescued from tho giant's castle, (/rtc/v 
t/ic (lianl KilU‘}\) 

Galllmaufty. {Sec Galimaxjfkey.) 

GalU’pot (// hard) means a gluxcd 
l)ot, as tjafU'hjtca (3 syl.) means glaml 
I lies, (ijiiloh, y/rijwo^, glazed pot.) In 
fari'o and jest it foniis a hy-iiamo for an 
iipothecury. 

Gallo*Bergloua. An niiiiuul register 
in Latin for Kuropenn circulation, tirst 
puhlisliod in 1598. 

'■ M IS hellrM'd, 

Anil iiiht fed' nrws with MS iiiiirh illIlKOnrc 
it ‘twrir will in (hillo-HfhfirnB." 

Thoiiiiin Mill/: Tlir Ilnf. (ICIO.I 

Galloou. (iSVr Oadmcb.) 

Gall’oway (y liard). A horse less 
than liftoeii hands higli, of tJie l)rw?d 
which origiiialh’ came from (.lalloway in 
Seothiiid. 

“ Till list him (liiwnsiiilr!)' Kiiow^ftT not tiiillo- 
wnv tilivH I'lftnArn/ii’ior. 2 //riiri/71.. iL 1. 

The kniKlinsaml esuiiiiios lire well iinmutril on 
larKt) Imv iioisrs, tlir roiiiinou ts'iipln on little 
0!illo\);iys.''-,S. Auiiirr; JSoii'n FiWmrt, book i. 
ilmi'. \l) 1 '.‘.'o. 

OallowglOBS. An armed servitor (or 
foot'Soldier) of an ancient Irish chief. 

Gallos Nomid'lous {A). A turkey 
cock. Our common turkey cornea 
neither from Turkey nor Numidia, but 
from North America. 

•‘Amt iH'UCi'lMMl in borinwvS phtnntftp,liestmtii. 
liver tilN pnnea ns solnninlyvHS wny oiil Onllus 
>-uTiiiilicii8 liter the fnruiyaiU^'—Fro. Odie (Ibss), 

Galor's (2 syL.y hoi^). A sailor’s 
term, meaning “in abundance.” (Irii^, 
yo icor. in abundance.) 

For 111# Poll 111) l)»il trlukett anil gold galore, 

BcaiiteF of i<riHMuoncy ijutte a Btnre." 

Jack JlobiHiaii. 


QfIL vanlsm (y hard). So culled from 
Louis Galva'ni, of Bologna. Signora 
Oalvani in 1790 had frog-soup pre¬ 
scribed for her diet, and one day some 
skinned frogs which happened to be 
placed near an electric mucliinc in motion 
cxliibited eigus of vitality. This straugo 
pheuorg^enon excited tno curiosity of 
UK) oxperimouter, who subsequently 
noticed that similar convulsive effects 
were produced when the cnpiicr hooks 
on which llie fi-ogs were strung were 
suspended on tho iron hook of llie 
luruer. Experiments being carefully 
conducted, soon led to the discovciy of 
this imjiortant science. 

Galway Jury. An enligliteiicd, 
ind«pondent jury. Tlic cxpiossion flias 
its birth in certain trinls held in Ireluud 
ill 1035 upon the right of the king to 
tho counties of Ireland. Leitrim, Itos- 
common, Sligo and Maj'o, gnyo judg¬ 
ment in favour of tlie Crown, biit (inlw'ay 
oiijiosed it; whereupon the sheriff was' 
fined £1,000, and each of the jurors 
£ 1 , 000 . 

Gam. {Sec Qakelon.) 

Ga'ma (y hard). Va.<>co da Oaina, 
the Portugueso, W’os the fiist European 
navigator who uoublcd the Caiie of Good 
Hope. 

“ Willi stiL'l) mad spas ilic iliii'ingliaiim fniwht... 
Inci'SiNiul lalioiMiiiK ri'Uiiil ilii- hIiii'ih) (.'miu'." 

Thitiimnn : Uummit. 

Vasco da Gama. 'I’lie hero of 
Camociis’ l.tmad. He is represented as 
sagacious, intr*3pid, tender - heai ted, 
liouSj^fond of his count ly, and holding 
lis temper in full comlnaiid. He is also 
ilio hero of Meyerbeer’s posthumous 
opera, UAfricaim, 

“ Gniiift, ra])lain of venturouH iMuid, * 

Of bidtl eniprl«e, and boni tor Inglt cnirnnaml, 
W'bOBu martial Ilrt's, with imidemc clown lin'd, 
Knstiretl the aniilcit of furtuiie on htn side " 
CamafM; Lxit id, lik. i. 

Oamaliau. a natural comfo, or intag¬ 
lio. 'rheso stones (chiefly agate) contain 
natural represeutatioiis of plants, land¬ 
scapes, or animal8.if. Pliny tells us that 
the “ Agate of Pyrrhus contained a 
ropreseumtion of the nine Muses, with 
Apollo in the midst. Farooelsus calls 
them natural talismans. Albertus Mag¬ 
nus makes mention of them, and Gaffa- 
ret, in Ms Curioailea tmum, attributes to 
them magical powers. (I’Vendi, eamaieH, 
from the orientalyawisaaia, camehuia, or 
eamebouia.) 

?^hen magiewas ranked as a science, 
certain conjunctions were called “Qa' 
luahecan unions.” 
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GamalieL lii tjic Talmud is mthor 
a uuod story altout this puiulit. Cffisar 
aj<ke(l Gainuliel bow it was tliat God 
i-obb<'cl Adam iu ordor to make Eve. 
tiiimaliors daufflitor iustantty ropHcd, 
tho robbery wiis substituting a golden 
vrssol for ;iu enrtben one. 

Gambo'go (‘2 syl,, first y ha^ second 
tj Soft), iso called from Combo'dia or 
b'ambojaj;^ whence ft was first brought. 

Game includes bares, pheasants, 
jun luilgo^i, grouse, heath-game, or moor- 
gniue, bliick-game, ami bustaids. 

Arf, 1.2, Will. IV.) <sVt’c {SroiiTlNO 

►SllASON.) 

Oamo. 

Tu'o vtin phnf at that If you 

claV me 1 I'aii claw you; if you tMirow 
•stones lit me 1 oiiii do tho same to you. 
'Hai Duke of Buckingham led a mob to 
bleak the windows of tho 8coteh 
l*urilans wbo cnine over with James I., 
.but tlie PiiJilaus broke the windows of 
ilie duke's house, and when ho com- 
pl'iiiK'd to the king, the British Sohmioti 
(juoted to liim the proverb, “ TliOhP who 
hvo in glass houses bhouldu’t throw 
stones,” 

I'ou air Utah naj (fame of me. You aro 
ihafliug me. "(Anglo-Saxon, tjamen, 
jist, scofFing.) 

GamO'lcg. A bad or lamn leg. 
OV'clsh, vam ; Irish, ffOiu, bad, crooked.) 

^Game tor a Sproo. Are ijvu <jam 
Jar a Hftne * Are you jnelincu to join 
111 a bit of fun ? " I'lio aUusion is to 
gunic-wicks, whieb uove^show the whito 
feather, but £u-e always ready for a^ght. 

Gam#«is not worth the Candle 

( ’Ih-]. The effort is not worth making; 
the result will not puy^or the trouble. 
(.SV'c Candle.) 

Game's Afoot {The), The hare has 
stjib'd; yie oiilorpriBo has begnu. 

" I >111' \ lUi kUikI like iireylliiiiDUe In tlic slips, 

Hu .Oiiina nij!>ii ilie siart. TUe ifHine «ufunt! 

E.iU.iu s|«rit ■ And n|K?n tlii» obari/e 

(1} ‘ilotl fill Ham ! Etiiiiliuid ' andSt.ijceipc.”* 
mmkt*pettia; Hmry t'., lit. L 

Gam’clyn (3 syls^ y hard). Hie 
youngest of the throe sons of Sir Johan 
de Bonndys. On his doath-bed the old 
knight left “live plowea of land” to 
each of his two elder sons, and the rest 
of his pnipeity to Gamclyu. The eldest 
took Charge of the boy, but entreated 
him shamefully; and when Gamelyn, in 
his maniiood, demanded of Itim hm 
heritage, the elder brother exclaii^d, 
“ Stand stilL gadelyng, and hold%iy 

S sace! ” “1 am no gadelTOg,’ ’ retorted 
ic proud young spirit; “but the lawful 


son of a lady and true knight.” At this 
the elder brother* sent ms sorvaute to 
chastise tho youngling, but Gamelyn 
drove them off with “anostel.” At a 
wrcBtUug-match held in the neighbour¬ 
hood, young Gamelyn threw tlie chiun- 
piou, and carried off the pri?.o rum ; but 
on reimhing homo found the door shut 
against Uiti. Ho at once kicked down 
tlio door, and tlirew the porter into u 
well. 'J'he older brother, by a inanoouvro, 
contrived to l>ind tho young 8ca]>egrace 
to a ti’ce, and loft him two uayB without 
food ; but Adam, tlie spencer, unloosed 
him, and (.latuelyii fell ui>on a l^urty of 
ccclcHiastics who hud come to dine with 
his brother, “ sprinkling holy water on 
the gu(*sts with iiis stout oaken cudgel.” 
The sheriff now sent to take Gamelyn 
and Adum into custody; but they fled 
into the woods and camo upon a piwty 
<if fon'stors sitting at mofit. Tho captain 
gave them welcome, anil in time (iami?- 
ivii rose to be ” king of the outlaws.” 
lies brutber, l>eiug now sheriff, would 
liiivo put him to death, but (iamelyn 
constituted hiiiiHclf a lynch judge, and 
hanged Iris brother. After this the king 
upjiointed him chief ranger, and he 
married. This tide is the foundation of 
Lodge’s novel, called Eupliae's Golden 
Lcgaeij^ and the novel furnished Rhake- 
filieitrc with the plot of ion Like It. 

Gammor (y liard). A corruption of 
ffra/idmothrr, with an intermediate form 
” gnuimcr.” (See llalltu ell, sub voce.) 

Gammor Gurton’a Noodle. The 

earliest comedy but one in the Knglish 
language. It was “Made by Mr. S., 
Muster of Arts.” The uuthor is said Io 
have been Bishop Still of Balli and 
Wells (1.543-1G(‘7). 

Gam^mon (y bard). A corruption 
(lifjaniene. •Stuff to irnpnwj upon one's 
credulity ; chaff. (Anglo-,Suxou, ffaiiivVy 
scoffing; ourya;n«,us “ You are making 
gome of me.”) 

Oavnmn (y liard) means tho leg, not 
tho buttock). (Prcuch, jamlou, the leg, 
jambe ; Italian, gamba.) 

Gammttt, or Gamut (y hard). It is 
gamma lU, “ ut ” being the first word m 
the Gnido-Toti-Arreazo scale of »f, ra^ 
im, /a, aoi, fa. In the elcventli century 
the andent scall was extended a note 
below the Qre^ proslamban^omy note 
tour A), the first space of thod^ staff. 
'The new note was termed v'^mma), 
and when “ ut ” was subsiitatm by Ax- 
mzzo the “supemumeroiy” note was 
called gamma or rrf, or shortly gamm^ ni 
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■—i.e. “ G ut.” The gammut, therefore, 
pr^i^erly means the .cliatuuic scale ho- 
ginuing iu the bass clef with “ G,” 

Oamsp {Mvh.), or HaraU Gamp (r/ 
hard). A monthly inirsc, famous for her 
bulky umbrella and jtorjictiml I'efer- 
tiuoo to Mrs. Harris, a imroly iinaginaiy 

! :iorsoTi, whoso opinions always couilrmed 
i«r own. {iHvkt'ns : Vhuzzlc- 

v'it.) 

“ Mrn Iltirrls, 1 myn to ti('r, it T rniild itffoiil to 
lay out iilliiiy followcrc^niri* flSr ttoihiiik, I wuiild 
(Tlttilly Uo It, Hufli IH ilu* lovo 1 l»l•Hl• 'l■lu," 

T'iinrh caricatures tho fstamhird as 
"Mrs. Sarah lliimp,” a little woman 
with an ctinnnoiis' bouiict and her chu- 
ractoristio uinbrolJa. ' 

Sarah Gamp^ or Mrs. Gamp. A 
big, pawky umbrella, so called from 
Sarah (iainp. {See ahorr.) 

In F ranco it is *<:alU;d u» Jlobinsoit, 
from liobinson Crusoe’s umbrella. {Ik- 
far.) 

Gamp* and Harrises. Wfirkhouso 
nurses, real or supposititious. {Sre 
Oami’.) 

“Mr (■iilliiirne Isto Imik nflerilioOiiiiii'R 

iiml iliii'rlxcH of Liiiiilicrii and the Stiand.'' Tut' 
Ihulu Telivjuph. 

Oan'ablm. The islund of thieves and 
plagiarists, fto callod from tho Hebrew 
grf/iai (a thief). {Italklais: I'anhtf/ruc/y 
iv. GG.) 

Gander {</ luwd). JJ'hal's suurr far 
thr fpiasr ts sattcf fur the r/aiitlrr. Jloth 
must bo troiilod exactly alike. Apjile- 
sauco is just as good for one as the 
tither. (Anglo-Saxoii //«,v, relti f cd to i/ons 
jiiid f/aiis. The d and r of iftin-a are 
inereiy eu|>honie ; the a being the mas¬ 
culine Hutnx. Thus hao-ii was the mas¬ 
culine of hm. Latin, an'^et.) 

Gander-oleugb. P’oIIy *cIiiT ; that 
mysterious Land whore anyono who 
makes a “goose of himself'* takes up 
his temporary residence. Tho hypo¬ 
thetical Jedtuliah Cleish1>otham, who 
edited the Tates of My Landlurdy lived 
there, as Sir Walter Scott assures us. 

QandeiMnontlt. Those four weeks 
when the “ monthly ni^rse ” rules the 
house with desi>otic swuy, and the master 
is made a goose of. l «> 

Gan'elon 0/ luml). \Couut of May- 
(>Buc. one of Chaiiemagnc’s paladins, tJie 
“Judos” of knights. His mstlo w'os 
budt on tho Blocksberg, the loftiest 
peak of the Hart* moimtaius. Jealousy 
of Kolaud made him o traitor ; and iii 


order, to destroy lus rival, he planned 
with Marsiilus, tlie Moorish king, the 
attaek of Itoucesvalles. Ho was six and 
a-half feet high, with glaring eyes and 
fierv hair; he loved solitude, was very 
tacitiim, disbelieved in the existence of 
moral good, and never had ,a friend. LI is 
name is a by-word for o traitor of tlio 
kuscst , 

“ yiiii nut liflil me nl snrii n (liSciiii'r fiimi 
}«iui I'lilliiin-Iri, HR if 1 W(‘ic tlir iiKiKI fnilliltvR ).|>y 
Rihi'c ttic iliiyH itf (Inneloii .So Waltti .sevtt; 
Till, .lhlM}t, rimii. x\i\. 

“'Ydii winild lifti'p llioiiirlit liiiii IOiiiicIkiiI hup 
of Ainlit'R lIiiliH, ratlier tli;iii hup of iIip i>iiI;i(Iiu 4 
Ilf I'linllPllinKllP R < mil L.''—(.Vh^ih miuciiit, iii • 

Ga'nem (p hard), having incurrc'ik 
tho di-splciiHuro of t'aliph Haroun-al 
LCaschid, eflectod his escajn^ by liikjng 
the*j»laco of a slave, who was ctinyuig 
on lus head dislies from bis own table. 
{Arabian Nujhts' TiUrrluiinncuts ) 

Gan'esa (jf lumll. Son of Siva and 
I’arbutia; also called (Innjuilly, the- 
clepbaut gotl. The god ot wisdoni, fore¬ 
thought, and prudence. Tho Mercmy 
of tho llinduB. 

“('niinlfd lirurlit and Unin'Rii Riililiiiin 

Khali Idi'SH willi jii.\ (.Ill'll nun iiriuiinmwi'Iinip '' 

< avijilell: TUuiiiiiis nj J/uit, i 

Gang a>gloy {To). To go wrong- 
(Scotch.) 

“ Tlir hPRr-laid rpIipiuo iif liih c and nii'n 
li!ii|i; aft hkIp) Vi/ll HR. 

Gang-board, or Gang-way (y hard). 
The hoard or way made for the rowci.s 
to juisB from sb'iii to stem, and whero 
the mast was laid when it w’as iinshippi il. 
How means tho board with eleuts or 
liars of wood by whicR i>tt.vsengeis walk 
into or out of a ship or steamboat. A 
fftitiy is ml alUy or avenue. 

•' AH we were pnllMis olt the inMit tlie\ hinl (mid 
of the ^aiiglinnrd iind uiihuiilied it oil rhe im.ii s 
sleni.'‘—Cm>k: Stcoiid Vui/ioji'. hk ill ili«i> li. 

Gong-day {y hnnl). llic dhy in Ho- 
gatiou week when boys witlp the clergy 
and wardens used to gaDg round the 
IMirish to beat its bounds. 

Gangway (y ha^). Belotc the gang- 
tcag. In the House of Commons there 
is a sort of box extending across tho 
House, which separates the Ministry and 
tho Opposition from the rest of the mem¬ 
bers. To sit “below the gangway” is 
to sit amongst the genem inemlicrs, 
neither among the Ministers nor with 
the Opposition. 

(Hear the gangway. Make room for 
the passengei-s from the boat, door thg 
passage. (iSi'ff Gano-boaed.) 
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Ganges {Tht) is so named fcoa^gangy 
the earth. Oheu caljed Gimga or 
Guiiga. 

“Tliiwe who, tliroii^'h thfl curne, liitro ftillen 
from ht‘A\i'ii, linsintf iK'rfontuMl ahliiiion lu llils 
Hla'aiti, lici'iime fioc from hui ; rlonimtHl from hIii 
ii) iliis water, nnil rcxcorect to 
itimll enter Iicam'd anilieturu agHiii to tliefro^l*^ 
After liaMim iHtrfornieii Mhliiliou in Ihltt livinif 
w.iiei, thej liecome free from all tiUi||itty."'-TfM’ 
AgntcfiTiina (Hei'uou xsxtj. 

Ganna. A Celtic prophetess, who 
Bueccoded Yelle'da. She went to llome, 
anti was received by Domitian with great 
honours, {'racitits: Annals, 56.) 

• Ganor (g hard), Glnenra (y soft), or 
Gnlnever. Artliur’s wife. 

Gan'srmode syl,; g hnrtl). Jovo’s 
ciiji-hearor ; tlie most beautiful Imy ever 
boVij. lie Hut:ct‘f<h'd llebe in ofllet^ 

Wlivii i.nio tiieili- iil>o\e 
111', •‘i-rtii'e iiiiiiisti'iH to miulilt .lote'' 
fhliih's 

Ga'ora. A tract of land inhttbiied 
by it iteople witlioiit heads. Their oyos 
arc in llieir slioiilders, and their mouth 
in thi'ir hreast. {Ilaldngt's Vayuges.) 
{Sir llT.EMMVLS.) 

Gapo (r/ hard). Looking for gapr- 
smf. Gaping about and doing nothing. 

A corruption of “ Looking a-gapesing; ” 
gitpcMUig is staling aliout w'lth one’s 
inuiitli optjn. A-gupesiiig and a-trapes¬ 
ing are still ii.scd iii Norfolk. 

Strlang ii gapr's uent. ^Devonshire.) A 
gripi's Hfst is a sight which people stare 
at with wide-open mouth. The word 
“ nest ’’ was used in a much wider sense 
formerly than it is now. Thus we road 
of a “ iio.st of shelvta,’* a “ nest of 
thieves,” ti “ cosy nest.’/ A gapeis nest 
is the nest or ^laco where anything 
stared at is to be found. {Sec Haiie’s 
Nest.) 

Gar’agan'tua {g hard). The giant 
that swallowed five pilgrims with their 
staves and all in a salad. Fnim a book 
entitled *The JltMorg of Garaf/antua, 

1 oi) i. Lauebam, however, mentions the 
book of Gaiif^antna in 1575. The giant 
in Ilabelais is called Gargantua (^.r.). 

“You must iMirniw UarffnlitiHi’H inoutli 
(Ir.l (Itcfiiie I r»ii lUlcr so loiiK s wnrtl} ;'tls n 
wniil OKI L'lCiit for liny innutli of tliisaifC'B size." 

Skulvuiimre ; An You Like Jl, ill. S. 

Garagaatnan. Threatening, bully- 

i ng. {See pi'ccedmg .) 

Garble {g hard) properly means to 
sift out the refu.se. 'llias, by tlie statute 
of 1 James I. 19, a penalty is imposed 
on the sale of drugs not garblwl. We 
now use the word to express a mutiftted 
extract, in which the sense of the author 
is jierverted by what is omitted. (French, 


Ge^ening 

garbn’, to make clean; Spanish, garbil^^ 
)ar.) . , 

“ A fiarlilcil iiiiotiitinu nm}' lx* tlin iiiiuit eftcofual 
licrccrsioii of nil iiiuimr's lutinniiiii."—iUrC'iNi/i: 
JJwtHf (Hoefrumeiit, ii. 14. 

V One of the best garbled quotations 
is this:' David said (Psalm xiv. 1), 
“There is no God " (omitting the pre¬ 
ceding w(|rds, “ The fool hath said iu his 
heart.”) 

Garoi'as (g hard). Tbc svnl of Pedro 
Gare^as. Money. It is said that two 
scholars of Siiiamiuica discovered a 
tombstone with this inscription :—“ Hero 
lies the soul of the licentiate Pe<li‘o 
GiuTi'uH ; ” -and on seuiNdiiiig for this 
” HoUl ” foiiud a purm' with a hundred 
golden diieats. {(hi Jilas, Prrface.) 

Gar'dorlkO' (1 syl.. g hard). Ho 
Itussia is called iij^ the EiUlas. 

Gordon (// hard). The gtirden'of 
Jo.sepb of Arimathcs’ii is said to bo the 
S)iot where the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulehro now stands. 

The Garden or Garden Seet, 'Hie 
jdisciples of Ejiieii'rus, who taught in lus 
own private garden. 

" Kiiiciinis ill Ills iiiinli'ii wiu Unviihl; Mic liiriln 
of tlKMiii tiiiii! iiiiiii; enjoy uicul. of Uiuir foixl."-- 
Ken Ilntu-i, 

Garden of England. Worcestershire 
and Kent are both so called. 

Garden of linrofte. Italy. 

Garden of Franee. . Amlioiso, in the 
department of Indre-fit-Loiro. 

Garden of T?ulia. Oudo. 

Garden if Ireland. Carlow. 

Garden of Italy. The island of Hioily. 

Garde}} of South Wales, I’lie southem 
division (ft Glamorganshire. 

Garden of Spain. Andalusia. 

Oarden if the Sint. 'I’lio East Indian 
(or Malayan) archi])elagn. 

Garden If the Went. Illinois; Kansas 
is also BO called. 

Garden of the World. The region of 
tho Mis-sisslppi. 

Gardener {g luird). Get on, gar¬ 
dener ! Get on, you slow and cluinsy 
coachman. The allumon is to a man who 
is both gardener and coachman. 

Gardener. Adam is so called by 
Tennyson. • 

“ Vrcini yon Mue stcy ahnvo ns hrnt. 

* The tfranil old frardvner AUd Ills wile CAdaiii 
Ana Bve*] 

Bnrilcat the claldis of long doscKht." 

• Lady Clara Vere As Ytr« 

" Thoii, old AdAtii’s lili^iaosii, 

(let to dress this mirdcn.” 

Hhakespmre; Uiehard II., iii. 4. 

Gardening {g hard). {See Adah’s 
Pbofessioh.) 
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Talker of landscape m%'dtnmy. Lenotro 
(1013-1700). 

Gargamelle (3 syl., g hard) was the 
wife of Graiigousicr, and daughter of tlio 
king of the I’arpaillons {huUerfiics). On 
tlie day tliat (die gave birth to Uargantua 
bIio ate sixteen quarters, two bushels, 
tlrrec pookn, and a pii>kiti of ihrt, the 
mere rcniains left in the ti'fpo w'hieh 
•die had for supper; for, aa the proverb 
says— 

“ iriiM' iw f Ifiin an u'l'r j ou cm, 

A Mill!' of null UlllHtlll l-r'illlllll." 

Oarganiille, Said to he iiicaut for 
Anno of lirittuuy. She was the juother 
of (hirgaiitiia, iii the siitinciii rnniauco 
of (ftiryiuifita and I’anlaifi ncl', by Ita- 
helais. Motteux. who niiikiiS “Puiitiv- 
gruc’l” to he Anthony de Ihmrhon, and 
•‘(Jiirg.'Uitiia” to ho Henri d'Alhret, 
says “ < >argninelle *'• is desif^ned for 
Giitlieriiie do Foix, Ciiu;('u of Navarre. 
(^Kakrlatu, i. *1.) 

Gargan'tua (f/ hard), ncoording to 
Rabelais, w'as son of tlrimgousier and 
(hirgfiinelle. Iniinediiitelv he wiw horn 
he eried out “Drink, drink ! ” so Iiistil 3 f 
that the worils wei'O heard in iJeauco 
anil Riharois; whorcuiiou his ro.val 
father oxohitmed, “ Qite grand la rnt ! ” 
wliieh, being the ili-st words he uttered 
after the birth of tho child, were ae- 
cojitcd as its name ; so it was called 
“ OuJi-gruii’-tu-as,” corrupted into Gar- 
g’an-tu-a. It nmlcsl 17.t)13 cows to 
supply the habo with milk. When ho 
went to Paris to tUiish his cduoution he 
rode on a mare ns big as six elephants, 
and took tlio bolls of Notre Dnmo to 
hang on Ins mare's noek as jingles. At 
the prnvor of the Parisians horesiorod 
tho hells, and they consented to feed Ids 
mare for nothing. Gn his way home 
ho was tired at from tlio eaii^lu at Vedo 
Ford, and on reselling homo combed 
his liuir with n comb tK)0 feet long, when 
at every “ rake’’ seven hullet-halls fell 
from his hair. Being desirous of u salad 
for dinner, ho wont to cut some lettuces 
a.s big a.s walnut-trees, and ate up hi.x 
lilgrims from Seba.stian, who had hidden 
hemselves among them out of fear. 
I*ie.roohole, having committed certain 
offcnci's, was attacked bj' Gargantua in 
the rock CJIennond, and utterly dej 
feuted : and Gargantua. in remeinhruuco 
of this victory, foundeil and endowed 
the abbey of Thelcme [ 'Te- lame ]. ( Ilaio'- 
Ut'\s : Oargantaa, i. 7.) 

itargan'laa is said to be a satire on 
Francois 1., but this cannot be correct, 
os he was bom in tlie kiugilom of the 


Imttei^ios, was scut to Fans to hnish 
his eaucation, and left it again ‘to 
succour his own coimtry. Motteux, 
perceiving those diniculties, thinks it is 
meant for Henri d'Albret, King of 
Navarre. 

Gargantua'a mare. Tliose who make 
Gargantua to lie Frau<;ois I. make hi.s 
“ great idare’' to Vie Mme. d’Estampoy 
Motteux, who looks ujjou tlio rommiee 
as a satire on tho Reform piuly, is iit a 
loss how to apply this word, and merely 
wiy.s, “ It is some lady.” Rabelais sny-s, 
“She was as big as six elephaids, mid 
had her feet cloven into lingers. Slift 
was of a hurnt-Bon-ol hue, with a Id tie 
mixture of dnpple-grey ; hut, above all, 
.slie had a let'itble tail, for it Was cverv 
whiti as great as tho steeple pillar*oi: 
St. Murk.” When the be!i;'t got to 
Orleans, and Iho wn.sjis :i«suulted her, 
.she switched about her tail so turioudy 
that bhe knocked doivii .'ill the trees that 
grew in tho vitiuity. and Garganfu. 1 , 
delighted, exclaimed, ‘‘,/e /lom-e krait 
re!'’ wliereforc the loeality bus been 
called “ Boaueo ” ever since. The satire* 
shows the wilfuluess and c.vtrav:igaiiee 
of court iiiiBtrosscs. {Ituhtlam: Gar- 
gantaa and I’anlagracf, hook i. Hi.) 

Garganfna’a shrphrrdu, according to 
Motteux, mean Lutheriiu iircriehcrs; hut 
those who look upon the romance as a 
political satire, think tho ('rown miuistiTi 
and advisers are intended. 

Gargantua’a f/urat. Motteux says 
the “great thirst” of Gargantua. nud 
“raiglity drought” at Pautagruol’s birth, 
refer to tho witliholding the cup from 
tho laity, and tho chinjpiu’ raised by tho 
Reform party for tho wine a.s w'ell as the 
bread in tlio eucharist. 

Gargail'tlia]ll Enormous, inordi¬ 
nate, great beyond all limits. It needed 
900 cUs of Cnfttelloraut linen to inako 
tho Inidy of his shirt, .and 200-^more for 
the gullets; for his shoes 400 ells of blue 
and cjimsou velvet were le^uired, and 
1,100 cow-hides for the, soles. He could 
play 207 different games, picked hi< teclh 
with an elei>haut’s^u.sk, and did cvcr 3 ’- 
thiug in tho some “ large way,” 

"It. aonudeit like a Cnrifantuan oviler fn:' a 
drum."—!f&« .Vfainfio'd. 

A Gargantnan enurae of studies. A 
course including all languages, as well 
tuicicut as modem, all Hie sciences, all 
the -ologios and -onomies, together with 
calisthenics and athletic sports. Gor- 
ganlua wrote to his son Pantagimel, com- 
moudii^ him to loom Greek, Latin, 
Chaldaio, Arabic; all history, geometry, 
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aritlunotir, and music; astronon^ and 
nafurol philoaophy, so that “there be 
not a river in all the world tliou dost 
not know the name of, and nature of all 
its iUhes ; all the fowls of the air ; all the 
several kinds of shrubs and hei'bs; all 
the metals hid in the bowels of the 
earth; with all gems and precious stones. 
Xtramd fuitficnnore liave thee study the 
Talmudists and Oabaluts, and get a 
perfect knowledge of man. In oriuf, I 
would Imvo thee a bottomless pit of all 
knowledge/’ {Rabelais: rmtagvucl^ 
book ii. 8.) 

Oarglt'tlos. One of tlio dogs that 
guarded the herds and flocks of Ger'yon, 
and wliich Hercules killed. The other 
Wigs the two-licadcd dog, named Orthos, 
or OrthroR. * 

Gargoullle, or Gargoil (g hard). A 
wjter-spout in church architecture. 
Sometimes also sjtelt (I'urgof/le, They are 
nsuiilly earvcsl into some fantastic shap;, 
such us a dragon’s head, through wluoh 
the water flows, (largouillc was the 
great dragon that lived in the Seine, 
ravaged Koueii, and was slain by St. 
lloma'itus, Bi.sliop of liouen, in the 
seventh century. {See Ds.a.oqn.) 

Garll>aldl's SMrt. The red 

sliii't is the habitual upper gunuent of 
American .sailors. Any Liverpudlian will 
toll you tliat some fifteen years ago a 
Uiitish tar might be discerned by his 
blue shirt, and a Yankee “salt” by his 
red. Oariluildi first adopted tlie Ainori- 
cau shirt, when ho tookjlhe command of 
the inercuanhuan in Baltimore. ^ 

Garland {g hmrd). 

“A iliaiiloi slxmld lie nf four rtum 

. . . anil » Kurinud Mliuuld lie funned nf laurel nr 
oak lesnes, interiiiK'rek'al Wlb neoruB .f. K. 
CitsmitK: JJundtmuk of Ileriuury, eliap. \ li. ji. 103. 

darlund. A collection of ballads in 
True Lui ers* Garland^ etc. 

NaptiSl garlands are os old as the 
hills. Tlw (uicicnt Jews used them, 
accoriliug to selden {UxorUeb.^ iii. OW); 
the Greek and Homan brides did the 
same (Vaughan, Gdkim Grove ); so did 
the Anglo-Saxons and Gauls. 

•'Thre ornanientj'S i»rynci|»ily to % wyte; A 
rynftroa liir f>nger,a liroch on bir lire«i.»ud n 
KarUiiid oit liir bede. Tbe Ditgc tMOolrenetbc irae 
rove; the lirocti clennciute in bertcand cbaMtitye; 
tlie garlond . . . gbidneaBsnd tbe dignity tyf tbe 
wtoreiiient of wedJoolt.” Xetand; Dieet mid 
Pauper (1013). 

Garliok la said to destroy the mag¬ 
netic power of the loadstone. Tlus 
notion, thpugh jjaroTed to be erronlbus, 
dias the sOhetion of Pliny, Solinus, 
Ptolemy, Plutarch, Albertus, Mathiolas, 


Bueus, Bulandus, Renodueus, Lonmus, 
and others. Sir Tliomas Browne pmees 
it among Vulgar JSrrors (bookii. chap. 3.) 

“Martin Bulandus anltli tbai. Onions and Unv- 
llck . . . hinder the aUnu'tive iiownr luf the 
uuitfimtjaud mb it of its virtue of Umwlus Inin, 
to which llenoilieus anroes nhiii tills U alt lies."-- 
ir. Aulmirn; The Complete enffUek I’hpticiau.elc,, 
ebup. XX i. 1). 1S3. 

Gamiili (^hard). Entrance-money, 
to be spent in drink, demanded by iail- 
birds of new-comers. In prison slang 
garnish means fetters, and guntish- 
money is money given for the •' honour” 
of wearing fettors. The custom becamn 
ob.soloto with tlio reform of prisons. 
(French, garnissagr, trimming, verb //</r- 
niff to decorate or iid-irn.) (<S'w Field¬ 
ing's and Hmullctt’s novels.) 

Gorratt (g hard). JUiigar of 

GarratL Oarratt is between Wands¬ 
worth and Tooting; the first mayor of 
this vilbtge was ducted towards the doso 
of the eighteenth century ; and his elec¬ 
tion came about thus: (laiTatt Conunou 
had been often encroachod on, and in 
1780 the inhabitants associated them¬ 
selves togetlier to defend their rights. 
The cliaiiiuan of this association was 
entitled Magur^ and os it liappcnod to bo 
the time of a general election, the society 
made it a law that a now “nuiyor” 
should 1)0 chosen at every general elec¬ 
tion. The adilresaos of these mayors, 
written by Foote, Garrick, Wilkes, and 
otliors, are satires on the corr^tion of 
electors and political sc^uibs. The first 
Mayor of Garratt was “Sir” John 
Hur])or, a retailor of briokdust in Lon¬ 
don ; and the last was “Sir” Harry 
Dinuklale,*mufiiu-sellcr, in 17itd. Footo 
has a force entitled The Mayor of Gar¬ 
ratt. 

Garraway’s, i.e. Qa.rmway’R c^ofTee- 
liouse, in fSxchango Alley. It existed 
for 216 years, anrfhere tea was sold, in 
1057, for 16s, up to SOs. a imunil. The 
house no longer exists. 

Garrot'e or Garotte (2 syl., q hard) 
is the Spanish gnrrote (a stick). 'I’he ori¬ 
ginal way of garrotting in l^^in was to 
place the victim on a chair with a cord 
round his necl^ then to twist the cord 
with a. stick tillntrodgulation ensued. 1 n 
1851 General Lo^x was garrotted by the 
Spanish authorfties for attempting to 
gain possession of Cuba; nnoo vmoh 
nme xho thieves of London,^etc., have 
adopted the method of strangling their 
victim by throwing their arms round 
bis throat, vt^hile an accomplice rifles fau 
pockets. 
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Garter iff luml). KnightH of the 
(wartvr, Tho ]iopular legoud is tliat 
Joan, Countess of Salisbury, accidcntalJy 
slipped her garter at a court ball. It 
was pic-ked up by her royal 2 >>n'tni)r, 
kldward III-, who galliuitly tlivorted the 
attention of the guests from the lady by 
binding tho blue batid round his own 
kucti, saying os he did so, “i/vn aoit qu\ 
mat »/ pnm ” (lillS). 

Wearing tho garters of n jirotty 
niuiih'ii citlicr on the hat or knee was a 
f'onunou eustinn with o\ir forefathers, 
ilridcs usually wore on tliiiir legs a host 
of gay ribbons, to bo disti'ibuted after 
flin itiarriiigo cureinouy amongst tlio 
bridc'groom's friends; and the japer at 
tlio wedding dance never failed te lie a 
)i('ee of tlio bride’s garier round his])ipe. 
f there is any tenth in the legend givt'ii 
above, tho iinpressimi on the guests 
woidd 1)0 wholly diffcrefit to what such 
jitJ ae(‘ident w'oidrl proiluee in our days; 
but perhajis the “ (teder of the dai’ter,” 
after idl, may bo about tan tamo uiit to 
“ TJ)o Order of the Ladies’ Chiunpions,” 
or “ Tho Order of tho Ladies’ Favour¬ 
ites.” 

Gar'vies (2 syl., g soft). Sprats. So 
railed from Imdi Oiu'vie, on isle in tho 
Fritli of I'orth, uoiu ivhicli they are 
caught. 

Gasoona'de (3 syl., 17 hard). Talk 
like that of a Gascon—a'bsurd boasting, 
vainglorious braggadocio. It is sahl tluit 
a Gascou being asked wliat he thought 
of tho Louvre in I’aiis, inijlied, “Ih-otty 
well; it remiixls me of the back part of 
iny father’s stables.” Tho vainglory of 
this answer is more pal])abIo when it is 
bento in mind that tho Gascons wore 

I iroverbially poor. Tho Dictionary of the 
■’reiieh Academy gives us the following 
s])0cimen: *‘A tluseou, in pxpof of his 
sineieut nobility, assorted (hat they usofl 
in his father’s )iouso no other fuel tluui 
tho hiltous of the himily marshals.” 

Gaston (// hard). Lord of Claros, 
one of Cluii'lemagno’s paladins. 

Gastrol'ators. People whose god 
is their belly. {RaMats! 1‘aNtagritef, 
IV. 08 .) 

Gat-tootb ()7 bard). Goat-tooth. 
(Anglo-Saxon, gat.) Goat-toothed i# 
having a lickerish tooth. Chaucer makes 
the wife t>f Bath sny, ‘'•Gat-tootlied I 
was, and that became me wele.” 

Gate Money. Money paid at the 
gate for adniisHton to the grounds wbore 
eome coutest is to be seen. 


Gat<o>po«ta. Tbe post on wliich tho 
gate hangs and sw'ings is called Ihe 
“ haiij^ing-post ”; that against wiiich it 
shuts is culled the ” banging jaist.” 

Gate of Italy. 'Hint }>art of tho 
valley of tlio Amge W’hich is in tlie 
vicinity of 'Trent and Kovere'do. A 
narrow gorge between two moKfittun 
ridges. 

Gate of Tears [Uftbelmandrh]. The 
jiaasiige into tho lied Sea. So call«*d by 
the Aralw from the number of shijiivi ccks 
that took jilacc there. 

*' Iilk(-linrk ntms 
111 MilriH-i* r.liri>iitrli Die (ittli- nl Ti-;i)h ” 

fill W’tiithiiiiii I 

Gath (g hard), m Drrden's satire of 
Ahn^loia anti AelntuphA., mfc;in.s lirrih- 
seLs, where Charle.s II. long resided while 
ho was in exile. 

“ iriiil I him iil<Niiiv)il iriiiii'h'S 111 . . 

Not iljitoil, « hoii foi nine rjilloii film, In l.i* knur, 
AC (hull uii rxik* lie iiim'lii null ii‘iiiniii " 

Tell it not in Oath. Don't let your 
enemies hoar it, Gath W’os I'ainous as 
being tho birthjilacu of the giant (roliuth. 

“ Ti'M It mil in Ihvlh, inihliali it not in 11n' htii‘i'l« 
Ilf Anki'hili; h"‘t ilifilmitfliti'in i>t the I’hilml hum 
rejoice, lent the dauKlileii, of lliv uiu,iii.iiiu< ised 
iriiiiuiih.''—k' Siiiii. i. '.V. 

Gathered — dead. Tlie Bible iilirase, 
“ He was gtethered to his fathei's.” 

“ lie was (for he i.s miiliereil) ii little in.-iii with 
a coiii'vrj coniiilcxloii." - jfh. Cent, i>. u.>. 

Gathers ^g hard), (hi of gathers. 
In distress; m a very iiniK)verishod eon- 
dition. The allusion is to a woman’s 
gown, which codaiuly looks veiy seedy 
whenout of gathers”— i.e. when the 
cotton that kept the **'ploat8 ” together 
has gi ven way. (Anglo-^xou, gader- iau , 
to gather, or pleat.) 

Gauohe (French, the left hand). Awk¬ 
ward. -iit'A, the left hand. (iSVf Adiioit.) 

Oauoh'erle (3 syl., g hard)* 'I’hings 
not coitnne il j'aut; behaviour not aeeoni- 
iug to the received fonna SS society; 
awkward and untoward ways, {hv 
above.) 

Gau'dlfer (.g h.ard). A champion, 
celeteated in the romance of Alexander. 
Not unlike the Scotch Bruca 

Gaody-day (A). A holiday, a feast- 
day. (tiitin guudlo, to rejoice.) 

Gaol {g hard). France. 

" lUKiiltiug Gaul lia9 riniaoil (he wnrld ('• wnr ” 
ThoinnuH: Autumn, 

“ S||Ul liaaglit; luvasion threat ?”—nHTiu». 

Gaunt ig hard). John of Gatmt.- 
The tbii^l sou of Edward III. ; so called 
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from Ghent, iu Flanders, the ploise of 
his hirth. 

Ganntgrlm (.'/hard). Thu wolf. 

“ • Kiir iii> lull t (Hunl liei, 1 wiindev *1 my 
niMMiii'ri Hriiin ilii- l>mr iinil (iaiiiili/riiii 

till- wdlf . . . linih) ift nlwayH In the guiles, lui(I 
(l.iiintierliii iiInnvH in n iniggifin.' "~A\ B. Lyltan: 
S’lltjrimn <>/ thv JlliiVe, (lull) mi- 

iff hard). To rm the gnnt~ 
hi. To ho hounded on all sides. Cor- 
nUifioii of t/iiittlope, the iiussago bt!ltwi*en 
two tiles of soldiers, (Gorman, gang- 
hvijrn or g/tj>stu(ttuj*‘)i.) Tlio rot'erfmoo 
is to :l pnnishinent cnninion ninon;; 
sitilois. If a eoinjiiiiiion'had dls^rrueed 
liiniM'lf, the crew, jirovidcd with (jfinnit- 
h-ls or iop<>s’ cikIm, wore duiwii iiji in 
t.\o i.ivvs tiiciiifr eacli other, and the 
ih-ltinpiciit liDil to run hotwoen 
nil lie overy man (icult him, in 2>fi,!».siii^r| 
iis scM ie a Lhiisfisenicut as he could. 

V Til ' I ustoni ovists :itnoii|j;tho Xorlh 
AincniMii Imliniis. (.SVcFeninioret'oojH'r 
and Mayiie lloid.) 

Td f/iiotr (foii'H the gaitnfhf. To clinl- 
Icn<<:<'. The ciibtoin m the Middle A^es, 
v\licii one knight chnllun{fnd another, 
was f.ir tiio challeTif'er to throw' his 
(>i)untlct on the ground, and if the ehal- 
leiiRi; was accojited tho iiorson to whom 
it was thrown iiickod it u]). 

" It 04 ii,)t foi S|i'oii, rcilluvil us stic Is tn Dm 
liiWi'Hi of H<i> nil inniiitioii. tii Dirow Dio 

K.iiiiitU't to Du* I ii-'lit iinii WU."-~'J'hr Tiinrit. 

Gauta'ma (g htird). llio chief deity 
of lliirniali, whose favourite offering is a 
jiajicr luuhrclla. 

yV/f four nHh/iiiie vcriiics of Gauta'ma 
are as follows: 0 

(I) 1 ’aiii exists. 

(J) The caustt^if pain is “ hirtB sin.” 
The lluddliist supposes that man has 
passed through niuny provious exist¬ 
ences, and all the heapsd-up skis accii- 
niiilatod in thew iwovions states consti¬ 
tute inrin's ‘* hirth sin.” 

(.‘t) I’.'jjn is elided only hy Nhva'na. 

(1) 'I'he way that leailH to Niiwaiia is 
— light right jud^ieiit, right 

l.inguiige, right jiurpost', right practice, 
right ohislieuoe, right memory, and 
iiglit iiK-ditation (eijlht in all). 

Gautier and GarsniUo (French). 
All the W'orld ainl his wife. 

iVe hUK-quer de Gautiev ct tie Garguille 
(to make fim of everyone). Gautier- 
Garguille was a clow'n of the aeventeenth 
century, who gave himself unlioundod 
licence, and provoked against himself a 
storm of angry feeling. 

Gau'valxia. nr Ga'waln = Gau^Vraiu 

* (2 syl., g hard), >S'ff Gmvaine the 
Vourteotts. One of Arthur’s knights. 


and his nephew. He ohallengeil the 
Gretin Knight, anti struck off Ins head : 
but the headless knight picked up hii 
poll again and walked off, tolling Sir 
Gauvaiuo to meet him twelve months 
hence. Sir Gauvoiue keiit his ajipoint- 
ment, and was hospitably ontertuiued; 
but, taking possession of the girdle be¬ 
longing t^tlio lady of the house, was 
chustiaed by tlio Gr^n Knight, coufossvd 
his fault) and was forgiven. 

“ Tlio KmiDc DiiwaiuV coiirU'oiiB Inic, 

Hw:i<ir lie ftaireM use IM'lljimrc, 

Aiiit Lancelot that ciciiiioic 

Looked Hiol'iiwmc on ilic iiiu'cii." 

Sir IK. .SroW; lintinl uf T^'irt mnui.o, l.'l 

Gav'elklad {g hard). A tenure in 
Wales, Kent, and Northumht'riund, 
whcreliy land davciided from tlip father 
b> nil his sons in cijual jiroportions. 'J'he 
yonngest had the homestoud, and tlio 
eldest the liome uial arms. 

Coke (1 hirtitutrr. ’.tixo sa.\H tin* wiird m (tif 
c.e .'«» iKiiciill Die kill); lull LiiinUHnic suin/CHtH 
Dm An,i;UoSavi)n ffo/of or yawl, rent; nnd hiijs a 
iiicnn'i " liitiil whirli .viclils n-iit"' ytiivlruu, vciili 
fill Dm trtinily ilcrticd from Iftliu. Tlmrn is ii 
Hiiniliir IriHli word, yniihaitrine ,» fnliulj iciiiirc. 

Gawais (g hard). (.S'er Gauvaine.) 

Gawrey (g hard). One of the rats* of 
flying W'omen who apiieared to I'oter 
AVilkius ill his solitury c.ave. {Itobert 
J'uUock: Tctrr IVtlkim.) 

Gay (r; hard). Gay an the hinf/n 
candle. A French idirase, alluding to an 
aucieut custom observed on tho lith of 
January, called tho “ Eve cr Vigil of the 
Kings,” when a candle of divers colouis 
was burnt. Tlie exiirossiou is used to 
denote a woman who is more MhowiI.v 
dressed tljpu is consistent with good 
ta.sto. 

Gay Deceiver {J). A Lothario 
(y.r.); a libcriinc. 

'*1 iniincdjatcly iiimti'd liic iirccinclH of D'C 
ciihDc, and |#ifiM-il mitml/ on Dm liicDi i’i«i.l,uImre 
tim Kjvj dcccivi'i wan miro in Im lijlcfcr'iucil ‘>n 
lilh rrl nrn "—/.r Si/i/r : jtdrrnturet of (hi Jlhin 
ISmuUnlt't tiumlation). U'H'-l 

Gay Girl. A woman of light or 
extravagant habits. Lady Anne Berke¬ 
ley, dissatisfied with tho conduct of her 
daughter-in-law (Lady Catherine How¬ 
ard), exclaimed, ” By the blessed sacra¬ 
ment, this gay girl will beggar my son 
Henry.” (iSlc# above.) 

“ Wtint «ilctli you ? Home say aurl, <?od it wot, 

* llatti lironsla >ou tlms ii|Min the xtiry trot" Oj». 

Iiiit you on lour hisli lioriic, or into a ivw- 

Hionj. Chaurer; Vnnterbarj/ TaU»,9,7tiJ. 

Oase (I syl-, ^ hard). idmd at 
gaze. To stand m doubt what to do, 
A term in forestr;^. When a stag first 
bears tlie hounds it stands dazed, look¬ 
ing all round, and in doubt what to do. 
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Heralds call a sta^ which is represented 
full-faced, a “stagat 

" Tlie AiniTicaij army in tlie renti'nl statcB ro- 
uiitiuatl wliolly at tto3,o'’-'Lirrd Mahint ; IJiatoty. 

“ Ah the iHtor ilMir, tliat. HtaiiilHat gaze, 

Wildly detcriniulnH wliiuli way tu fly." 

8hiiA«H|iecire; Jbipe «j/ Liccrfce, lUSKiU. 

OsM-liouad. {tke Lyve -Hound. ) 

Gacette ^2 syl., ff hard). A news¬ 
paper. The llrst newspapers wore issued 
111 Veuico by the Govemmout, and canio 
emt in manuscript once u month, during 
the w'ar of 150H liotwoon tho Venetians 
and Turks. Tlic iutetligeuce W’os read 
publicly in rertnin places, and the fee 
tor hearing it read was one </axt'ttu (a 
Vouetitui coin, somewhat less tlian a 
farthing in value). 

•' Tlif ilrut iiin* ml KtitrliHli h|’A|«i‘, c-allod 
Tht <J.rfinil (JiUfttii, w.ih |iiiIiIihIii*iI iu 1iU3, nr. Ox¬ 
ford, wlirro llu) ('i)iirt wiih li*dd. on tho rorinivftl 
of ilio Coin t' to LiiikIiiii, tlitkiiiiiii<‘ w.'is I'liansod to 
7Vu';/,owd()ii (Jiixfttf. Thoimiaio was rovoe«l In 
dtiriiiM the Oiont Kiro Now tho oilloml Uu^rtti', 
ViihliHhml ov-(T\ T\io»<lii.\ nnd Ffidny, oontniiiH ali- 
tioiirt('<‘nioiitH of iioiiHioiii, iH'iimotionH, hmikiuiit- 
clod, diH'iolutKisH of i)»rlijorshii>H, etc. t.Slw' .Nkws- 

I’tl’ICIlH.) 

Gazot'ted (y hard). Published in 
the London O'azctlc, un olficial news¬ 
paper. 

GulilvldCB) (3 syl.). A dyna.sty of 
Porsiti, whieii gave four kings and lusttul 
fifty years CJ^y-lOlO), founded by Mah¬ 
moud 0 azui, whoreigned from tho Ganges 
to tho Caspian Sea. 

Goar (y hard) properlymeans" dress.” 
In machinery, the bands and wheels that 
communicate motion to the working juirt 
are called the gcanmj. (Stucon. gcurway 
clothing.) 

In tjoud gear. To bo in good working 
ord«T. 

Out of gear. Not in working condi¬ 
tion, wiicu the “gearing” does not act 
jtTOperJy; tmt of healtli. 

Ooe-up I and Goe-woo T addressed to 
hor.so.s both moan “Horse, get on.” 
Gee ^ horse. In Notts and many other 
conntie.s nurses say to young eliildroii, 
“Oorno and boo the gee-gees.” There 
isjiottho least likelihood that Goe-woo 
ii> Uie Italian yte, because gio will not fit 
in with luiy of the other terms, and it is 
nlwurd to BupjKJseour noasauts would go 
to Italy for such a word. Woa! or Woo! 
(y.r.), meaning stop, or halt, is quite 
another word. Wo subjoin the follow-* 
mg quotation, although we differ from 
it. {See Come Atheb, W^o’sh.) 

“Et cum sir alnrmrStur, et eoaitXres cnin 
<inant» irlori« dui'ercuir ad Ilium vlruiii HUfcr 
cituini, iUrt«iidt) W>« / CHo t repit pedu iH*roiU<(rtJ 
tcrraui uuu«i puniteret eanum oalcarlIuis.".-Dia- 
l*VM OrtMif iwavHW 


G«eae (y hard). (.S’^cGandeb,Goose.) 

(retie suve the eapttul. Tho tradition is 
that when the Gaids invaded Rome a 
detachment in single file clambered n}> 
tho hill of the capitol so silently that the 
foremost man reached the top without 
being challenged; hut while Ixc was 
striding over tho rampart, some sacred 
geoRo, disturbofl by the noise, begK«^,tp 
mckle, and iiw'oke the garriBon. Marefis 
Man'lltis ruslted to tlie wall and hurled 
the fellow over tho precipice. To com¬ 
memorate this event, thelioimmscarricil 
a golden goose in procession to the cujxitol 
every year (B.c. 360). • 

“ TUdw miUKCniilcil m 

Tlial to tliC (•si'ltol wci<‘ wimloi-., 

Aiiil l>oiiiK flicii iiiMin ii.'iii III, 

WilU iioMi' AlKnc licat i>ff ilh' C'liil ’ 

llittUi ; Jlmlilji Of, II ;|. 

Afl /nitHtvansaregee,se. or .U/ hi.s.'iaaax 
are tamed to geci^r. All his evpectalions 
eml in nothing; nil hi.s hou.sling 011 ( 1*^111 
snioko. Like a person who fiuicie.i he 
sees a swan on a river, hut finds it to )io 
onlv a goose. 

I'ho phmso is someliimis reversed 
thus, “All his geese are. swaiiB.” 
Commonly applied to jicople who think 
too much' of tho beauty and talent of 
their children. 

Urerg man ihinjes his own gce.se t-a'anx, 
■Everyone is prejudiced by self-love. 
Every crow thinks its own nc.stling the 
fairest. Every child is beautiful in its 
mother’s eyes, {See yEsoji's fable, I'he 
F.at)!e and the Oa l.) 

fnim : Suuiu cuiejue puhhruni. Sua 
cuk|ac sponsa, milii moaB. Siia cui<iue 
res cst carissima* Asinus asino, sus suo 
puleluj^. 

(ierman: Eino giiteihuttfr halt ihro 
kinder vor die schbnsteu. 

Frettoh: A chaqno oiscau ton nid 
parait beau. • 

Italian : A ogni mxilla piiiou’ belli i 
suoi groUatiui. Act ogni ucccllo, suo 
uido e bcllo. • 

The more geese the more hrers. Tbe 
French newspaper called FUflirupe, De¬ 
cember, 18(56, repeats this jiroverli, and 
says:—“Itis customary in England for 
every gentleman anmitted into societj' 
to send a fat goose at Christmas to tin* 
lad^ of the house he is iu the habit of 
visiting. Beautiful women receive a 
whole magazine .... and are thus 
enabled to tell the numlicrof their lovers 
by the number of fat geese sent to 
them.” {The Turu's, Deoember27th,l8C6.) 
Truly Uie Frenchman know.s much 
mora about us than we ever “ dreamt of 
in oOT philosophy.” 

Geese. {See GooSK, Caq Maq.) 
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Geben'iia (Hebrew, g hard). The 
plaod of eternal toniiiciit. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, it meatiB siiuply the Valley of Hill- 
iiotQ (Oc-Hnimiu), where Buertlioee to 
Moloch were oifered and where refuse 
of all sorts was subsequently cast, for 
the eousuinption of which fires were kejit 
constantly burning. 

“ And iniide hfs 0 n>vi< 

Tlic iilftifiaiit vallo oi Hinnniii, Tnidit’t tliencc 

And liluL'k called, the tjriM of Uell." 

Milton ; ParadM JtO*t, hook i, 'SKl-S. 

Gel'ert (a hard). Tlio name of 
Llewellyn’s dog. One day a wolf entered 
tlye room where the infant son of the 
Welsh iiriuce w'ae asleep ; (1 elect flew at 
it and kill(‘d it; but wht'n Llewellyn re¬ 
turned homo ami «iw his tloe's immth 
bloqtly, he hastily concluded tliat it liad 
killed his child,'and thrust it through 
witli his hw’oixl. The howl of tlie dog 
awuko till* child, nnd tho prince saw too 
late liis fatal r.ishuess, licth-gelert is 
the name of the phico where the dog was 
biiuod. {Sw Hkth-Gelert, 1)00.) 

A iiiiniLir siiiry i» t»lil nf Cznr IMras of 
Hiisiifi 111 tin* lic/itii JtoinuHoi uni Iho Mnry )m 
told of KiillK^ilit'i, 11 kiiiKtil, Ixil iiistlikil of a 
Hciiifiit tin* do« iri Kind it" hnif killocl ii wolf. 
Till’ Him i on lira atfniti in llifi SiS’cl/ 11 ii'r Mtutlrm. 
Ill till* Suiixklll m'I'hIou c.h<Mti>H 1H callisl an irli- 
iioiiiiioii iiuil till’ wolf a *' hliu-k siiftke." in tlio 
IIUoiMiltmi (I\-. ;i) the doif IB nil otter; In t,liO 
AiMli-r a wi-aKi’l ; in ilic Muugolian a i>olc-cat, lit 
tho rornliiii a cat, etc, 

Gellatley (iMru^. Tho idiot scr- 
A'aut of fhe Uaron of Bmdwardinc. 
(.Vir ir. Scott; irai'crlcy.) Also Bi>olt 
GEUJkTLY. 

Gema'ra {g hard), which mcan.s 
“ coinplerncut,” is appUj|d to the micond 
pai’t of the Talmud, wnich consists of 
annotations, discfRssiuiis, and ampfiiloa- 
tioiis of the Jewish Mn^hna. Tuere is 
tiio Babylonian Gema'ra and the Jeru¬ 
salem uema'ra. The iorracr, which is 
tho more complete, is by tho academies 
of Babylon; the latter by those of 
Palestine^ 

“HiTiiica Hint 1 liarisoi'S ... set little Ttiluc on 
tlii’xriul) of l.nw Itself, hiii ntncli <iii Unit of 
the I'oiiiiiiPiitarits of rlu; rnhins, now I'lnlHnltod 
III the MifhiM and fi'm/ira.''—O'takic; Lift) of 
Chrlat, i ol. ii. cb. xixvi. fi. (M. 

Gemmagog, Sou of the giant Oro- 
mhdon, and inventor of the Poulun 
shoes—t.c. sJioes with a spur behind, 
and tunicd-up toes fastened to tho 
knees. Those shoes were forbidden by 
Charles V. of Franco in 1366, but the 
fashion revived again. {Jhichai: Ouvrea 
de Kabelats.) 

7 According to the same authority, 
giants were inveutoro: £ri|iin- 

.v^ted legerdmoin; OabboKa, drinKing 
healths; Gemmagog, Fouhm shoes; 


Hapmoucho, drying and smoking neats* 
tongues; etc. etc. 

Oeins. {Sec Jawms.) 


G^ndameB. “Men at arms,” tho 
armed police of France. Tho term was 
fii'st applied to those who marclied in 
ilie tram of knights; subsequently to 
the cavalryin tiie time of Louis aIV. 
to a body of horse charged with the 
preservation of order ; after the revolu¬ 
tion to a military police chosen fi'om old 
soldiers of good choi-octer: now it is 
apiiliod to tfie ordinary jiolice, whoso 
cobtimie is half civil and half military. 


Gonder-wordB: Billy, nanny ; boar, 
sow; liiick, doc; bull, cow; ruck, hen 
dug, bitch ; owe, tiqi; giooni r- man 
he, she; Jack, .Joiiny: iimlc, female 
nuiu, maid; man, w'oiruui; master, mis¬ 
tress : Tom; tiip^ (lain; and several 
"Christian names; us in the following 
examples :■ 


liint 


be n»H, felie a*». 

i-di'k Mri), Ill'll 
lien (It'll 

('.III 


iiiid 


Jpi': l)OHfi|)r, liileli Mix'. 

An.-; Jack niiwiiiitl Jenny 
J'mi : Hi* liOftr, Bhe l«*nr, 

IHitt; Mntu bml, feiniiU' 

Iniil. 

Hlorhcpck (Krniise); iiMMirrock 

lO'llllHl') 

nritleKrooiil, brlile. ’f 
('ill/,- Hull I'ulf, < ow r,nlf 
Cnt: Tiiiii ciii, liuly nil, be nnd bIic ml, 

Cill Iq.V I. 

cimrwiiinnn, 

ChM: Miili* rliild, ft'inuU' cbilil; tiinii nliild, 
wiiimin cliilil (i liilil Is eiilun' iniili! or I'einnle, es- 
rent when m>x ib lefiim'd loi. 
hrvtl: He iiiul elic ilei il (if w‘x Id rnferred loi, 
DunUy Male iiud feiiinle donkey. Abs.) 
E/eulumf. Hull nnd euw i-leiiJi.-int ; male mid 

fi'iiiiile I’k’tdiaiii. 

Fox: Hog and Mteh fox j thebiteli iHidSomlled 
a vixen, 

Oniiie conk. 

(ieuMeiimii, gcnllewoiniLn or Indi 
OuiU: Hilly Htsl >aiiliy gixtl ; be iilid xbe goni •, 
buck goat, 

//are .■ Bunk and doe hare, 

I/eir; Ilrir nmii'. brir fniiiulu. 

Kinsnimi, kiiiBwoman. 

Lamb: ewe Inmti. Mi|i lamb. 

Mankind, wninanklnU. 

Mrmimi, lugniiHid, 

Milknmii, nlllkinaid or iinlk-uoinr.ii, 

Mooieiiek, iiiiNtrlieii. 

Otter; Dog and In I eb otter. 

Fartridne: Conk nnd lien iwrli idge. 
rettenefc. iienlieii. 

PltntMini; (Jock nnd hen tiiienwiut. 

Pitt: Boar and how idg. 

Itahbit; lUiek and doe nibbit. 

Jtat; A Jack rat. 

AebiHitinaMter, ecbooliiiiBtreBH. 

Aril/: Bull and cow. Tlie bull of f r m-.'iW 
under six years of am is nulled n " Hanbeioi ' 
AerraiU,' Mule and female servant; n rin nod 
maid scrvsiit. 

W»(/er, songBtreBi: man and woman »'n(;nr. 
lUr [JobitJ, i/ttily [Mary), 

• Amitoic : Cock and ben si»rrow. 
fStean: A cob or cock swan, iieii'iiwaii. 

Turkey rock anil bmi. A 

'Wash or wosbeiswunmu. 

Whale i Bull or Unicorn, and cow, 

Wren: .Tenny; cuck Robin; Tom fit i etc. 

Wolf: Dug wolf, bitch or sbo-wolt. 

7 Generally tbe name ol the animal 
stands lost; in the foUowtng instances, 
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General I^ink feod 


lioivevcr, it etanda before the gcuder- 
word:— 

itiHckrock ; hriileffrmnn ; c)mrA'»niHii j gnme- 
ciick ; and gentlt’woiunu ; lit’ir iiialo 

ami ft'iuitle ; kitiHtnan and wiiiiian , a niikiiiit, 
woiiMKiklnd ; uillkitiaii, intlkninid or -woman ■, 
itioori'iK'k ami In-n ; ix'iirook and lion ; M')')aiil 
tiiHii and lauiil, tiirki'i lock and lien ; wiikIi or 
waHljor-woiiiuii. 

^ In a few inatanrea tlie gniider-word does 
not. exitivaa gender, ua Jmkdnw, jrek idke, roe- 
liuck, ote. '' 

(2) 'ITio fullowiiig require no goudcr- 
word: — 

llachi-lor, HiuiiHler or maid. 
lU‘iiu, III'lie. 

Hoar, HoM dug') 
llo}', girl {ijiith I'liilil), 

HioMirr, miller. 

Hurk, doe (Hing or deei). 
ililll, I'oW llilni'k eiiUle) 

I'ork, lien (liiirniloor IoiiIh). 

I'ni keiel, |i|illel 
i'oU. mil ifiiifh foal). 

Iiiul, I'mliei. 

Dog, liiieh (hi)lh dog, ifxex is not. leferred to) 
Drake, diiek (liig/t diii'l:,£if sox is not leD'i'ii'd 

lo). 

Drone, liee. 

J'lai I, eoniilenii. 

Kntlier, nioiliei (bi'lli iiarenia). 

I‘'iiar, linn 
liiiMei, gainnier, 

(iaiidei, goo.se (both gee.se, if Bex is not lefeired 
to) 

lieutlenian, Indy ihofh gentlefolk). 

Hal I. roe (liiilh lU ei). 

IliiHlinnd, uifi‘, 

JKi|i|iei, sliedderor linggil («is‘nl aalinon). 

King, iiiieeii (tuith nioinii'eli oi Biiieieign). 

I,n(l. la.ss. 

At itl III I'll, HI Id-duck (M/i Hild foHl). 

.Mail, iimid 
Aluii, woiinin 
Miisior, iiiisiiei.a. 

Milter, MeiiHiiei ttl.sli). 

Monk, linn, 

Neidiew, mere. 
f'a)ia, inaiinim 
Kaiii,s'He(Hlieeii). 

Uiilf, reeve. 

Sir. inu'aiii 

Sir [.loliii), l.ad) [Mary], 

Sire. dam. 

Stolen, sinl. 

Hon, diiiiuliler 

Stag, liind alag, if .sex is not referred to). 
Stallion, mare c/mifi Imrae). 

Sieei, lieifer. 

Til)', dam (slieeji). 

I’liele ‘111111 

■WkIom , H idiover. g 

AVi/aid, Hill'll. 

•• Till' fearik's of other niiiniala are made hy 
adding :i Mtillx to Die male (.-eea, -ina. -me,-IK, -u, 
-ee, eie.), aa, lion, Iioiii>h ; e/,ar, exariua ; hero, 
lii'ioiiie , lemaloi, (eatnlrix, ete. 

General Funk. A iianio. 

"The iniliience of ‘(lenera) V'niik ’ waa,at one 
t rtie, fill iini ineMilent iiniong hoth the coloiiiats 
and the younger roldiera," — Miiiitn/)ne; Cum- 
*11 Sttirth Aflicit, chap. \ i. (I.sfsx). 

General Issue is jiJirading ‘‘Kot 
guilty*’t«j o criminal charge; “Never 
iiidebtetl ’’ to a cliaj-ge of debt: the issue* 
formed by a general denial of the 
jilaiutiif’s cliargc. • 

Generalls'simo soft). Called 
'fttf/nn among the ancient llicBsaUaus, 
Jhtmitts among the undent Gauls, 7Vw- 
among the ondcut Welsh or Celts. 


Gen'erona (a soft). Getieroufi an 
IFatim. An Arabian expression. Hatim 
was a Bedouin chief famous for his war¬ 
like deeds and boundless generosity. 
His son was contemporary with Ma¬ 
homet. 

Qeneu'ra (m soft). Daughter of the 
King of ScuUand, Lurca'nio erm^d 
her off captive, and confined lier in his 
father’s castle. She loved Arioihuitr>.s, 
who being told that eiie was false, con¬ 
demned her to die for iiicontiiietice, 
nuiosa site found a champion to defend 
Iter. Ariodiiiites }iiin.sflf became liiT 
cluimpion, and, liaving vindieiiled her 
iiinoeeiu’e, mtirrietl lier. Tliih i.s u siilne 
cm Arthur, whoso wife intrigued with 
►Sir^iiuiieelot. {(h'fandn lutitono, bk/ 1.) 

Gene'va {g soft), conlnirted into 
(im. (iriginiilly miide from mult nnd 
j um'iHT-berneH. (French, gemevt r, a j iiui- 
jier berry.) 

Gene'va Bible. The English ver¬ 
sion in use prior lo the present one ; so 
enlled because it was originally printeil 
at Geneva (in IfltIO). 

Geneva Bible I'lio wine mp 

or beer pot. Tho jmu is on Geneva, 
which is the synonym of gin, (Ijutin, 
bibo, I dniik [gm].) 

" K 1 i liien. (lull) II, lin itit le \ ien\ nnijnr, ijnelle 
iliafile cU* iliBi l|iliiH‘? Viiiia III I'lC lii'ji'l III la liilile 
(le Oeiieve et* inalln.''-i.e» i'aulnm* tt Jirnitce, 
l<ar[ III. rliap. i. 

Gene'va Bull. Fteplien Marshall, 
a preacher who roared like a bull of 
Baslian. rallex* Geneva because he was 
a disdplc of John Calvin. 

Geneva Cenrase. Tot valour; tho 
braggadocio which is the effect of having 
drunk too much ,gin. Gin i.s a cornijit 
contraction of (iciieva, or, rtither, of 
gmit'vre, Tlio juniper-berry at one time 
used to flavour the extract of malt in 
the iiionufaeturu of giii. It nia,> be usisl 
still in some qualities of gin. {fn- Dutch 
COUBAOIC.) 

Gene'va Dootrines. Calvinism. 
Calvin, in 1541, w.-ta invited to fakt* up 
his ret^euce in Geneva as the public 
teaclior of theology. From this jieriod 
Geneva was for umny ycors the centre 
of oducatiou for tlio Protestant }'ouths 
of Europe. 

Geneva Print {Reading). Di-iuking 
gin or whisky. 

" * Why. John.' said the veteran, ‘ what a diac' 
plliieU this you have liecn keeping y You have 
tieen adding (leiieva print tills iiioming nlrfad) 

' I have hflctt reading the l.itaniaaiil .lohii, 
Btiaklug bis bead, with a look of drunken grav¬ 
ity,'’—»ir jr. Ucett; OM Mortality, t'liai>. si. 
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G®aevl6ve (W.). The sainted pi^jon- 
ess 6f the city of Paris. (422-512.; 

Genii King. King Solomon is sup¬ 
posed to preside over tlio whole race of 
genii. {!>'ilerbvtot; Aoics to the Koran, 
c. 2.) 

Gen'itlro Caae means the genus 
"■wse, the case which shows the genus; 
thus, a bird »/ the air, n/ the sca,.ofihe 
marshes, etc. The imrt in italics show’s 
tf) w luit genus the bird Itclongs. Our 's 
is the adjective sign, tlio sumo os the 
i^inskrit as uaaka (water), udaka- 
si/a (t)f water, or aquatic). So in 
(ircck, dnnos (peojdc), demo-stoa (be¬ 
longing to tlio people), or genitive drnio- 
wir/j^snftenetl into demo-'io. In Cliuuecr, 
eter, the genitive is w’litten in full» ns 
m (derkrs Tale The (Jokes Tale, The 
Kntfjhtes Tale, 2'he Milleres Tale, etc. 

Ge'nlus, Genii (Homan niythologj') 
wejc att<>ndant spirits, ilveryone had 
tuo of th(‘se tuteiarii's from his cradle 
to his grave. But the Itomuu genii 
differ in many resjw'ets from the llc>terD. 
The Persian and Indian genii had a cor¬ 
poreal fonu, wliieh they could change at 
pleusui’o. They were not guardian or 
uttouduut spirits, hut fallen niigols, 
dw’olling in Giunistan, under the do¬ 
minion of Eblis. They were naturally 
hostile to man, though compelled 
sometimes to serve tliom a.s slaves. The 
Homan genii w'en; tutelary spirits, very 
similar to the guardian angels spoken of 
in Scripture (St. Matt, xviii. 10). (Tho 
word IS the old Latin ^lo, to bo bora, 
from the notion ^lat birth and lifts were 
duo to the.so dn genita'les,'^ 

(I'eaiHs (birth-wit) is innate talent; 
lienee jiropensity, nature, inner man. 

(Jeas iiemnin mero ciff'u'biH" (to-mor- 
row' you shall indulge your inner uiau 
with w’ine), }iorace, 3 (Jaes, xvii. 14. “/«- 
dalf/'ire gcuio ” (to give loose to one’s 
preipeusityL Ferains, v, lol. “ J>e- 
panda're yemum snuui'' (to stint one’s 
appetite, to deny one’s self), Terence: 
J‘ho)n>io,i. 1. {ISec^bore.) 

Geintts. Tom Moore says that Common 
Sense went out one moonlight night with 
Genius on bis rambles; (^minon Sense 
went on many wise things saying, hut 
Genius went gazing at the stai's, and fell 
into a river. This is told of Thales 
Plato, and Chaucer has introduced it 
into his Mtllei’es Tale, 

•* Ret fenlc niioUter rlerk witli nstmnoniyc i 
He wiilkcil )ti U»e for u> t>ry« 

Vhou tlie sterre^, wliat titer sliiifd Wnin, 

* Till lie H'ss lu a tiinrir pit l-lall." 

CmUtrbitry Tatt», 3,4l>7. 


Gentle 

My eril grmns (my ill-luek). Tho 
Romans moiutained that two genii at¬ 
tended every man tnmi birth to death— 
one good and tins other evil. Good lurk 
was brought about by the agency of 
“his good genius,” and ill luck by that 
of his “ evil genius.” 

Goniiu Xiool (Latin). Tlio tutelary 
deity of a place. 

" III tlie iiiliiNrofiliiit wreck of nancni Itookniiinl 
iiloiKtllH. with n irraMt,\ ettUiil to[i)mi of] Mhiiiih 
nuioiiK the riiiiiM of CiiriliuKe, hhI it Iniko lilni k 
rut, w’iiicli, to a hiiiM'rHtlMoua eyo, iniidit. Imio 
lireNeiited the pfmuM Inti, the tiiU'lur neiiiop of 
tlie a(<iii'tniiMit.‘'—A'lr H'. ticuU: J'his Aufiyiwrff, 
ilHi|i. ni. 

GeB'4>a, from tho Latin, genu (the 
knee); callctl tiom the heud made 
there by the Adriatic. 'J’ho whole ot 
Italy is called a man's leg, and this is 
hiN iciicc^ 

Genovo'fia (g aofl). Wife of Count 
INUutine Siegfried, of Brubniit, in tliti 
time of Chorles Martel. Being sii.-ipected 
of inlldclity, slie wus ilriveu into the 
forest of Ardennes, when) she gave birth 
tn u son, who was iiourishetl by a wliite 
doe. In time, Smgfiied discovered bis 
error, and restored his wife and child to 
their projier home. 

Goitre Painter (genre I syl.). A 
painter of domestic, rural, or village 
scenes, such as Tillage Wedding, 2he 
Young Itccruit, lihnd Man's Jluff’, The 
J'lllage I’ohtivinn, etc. It is a French 
term, and means, “ Mini; his customs, 
habits, and ways of life.” Wilkie. Gstude,, 
Gerard Dow', ete., lieloiigcd to this class. 
Ill the drama, Victor Hugo introduced 
tho genre sjisicra in lieu of tho stilted, 
unnatural style of Louis XlV.’s eia. 

“ Weeiill |)l••M■ ‘ uetire' I'aiiMiHiv. whereon lire 
IHiiiteil 1(1) Iw Ilf lli(> llienhie, I he l i>n<lMi(le,ai|(l iho 
fuiiii . (iieniies of real life jt; C. iSti tlwan . I'ln’ts 
itf Anifrica, i,hu)i. tv, p iw 

Gens Bfacoato. Trousenxl peojilc. 
llie Romans wore no trousers like tho 
Gauls, Scythians, and Persians. Tho 
Gauls wore “hracca:” and were called 
Gem bracv&ttt. 

Gena Togata. Tho nation which 
wore the toga. Tlie Greeks wore the 
“pallium” and were called Gem pal- 
h&ta. 

Gentle (g «oft) means having the 
manners of genteel persons-i.c. pemns 
tif family, called gena in Latin. 

“ niiisi he Kcntlo, how wo are (fciilley ca.”— 
Dhakeitptare: Stnacr'« Talt, i. 2. 

The gentle craft. The geutlemna’s 
trade, so called from the romance of 
Prince Crispin, who is said to have made 
shoes. It is rather remarkable that the 
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“(feutle craft” sliould bo closely con¬ 
nected witli our mob 

“ Hm‘ IliiijB HiicliB, ilic I'olibicr jNKtt, laureate 
(il the (.'eiitlr crafr, 

"Wlaeaf of tiiu Twelve Wiw Maatera, )ii Lugo 
folloB MtUK »ucl lauglied." 

LinmJdlluw: Nuiemhrtu, atnn/A 10. 

TJie gentle craft. Angling. The piiu 
is on yentk, a maggot or grub used for 
baiting the hook in tuigliiig. r 

Gentle Shepbord {The). George 
Grenville, the statesman, a nickiiamo 
derived from a line applied to him by 
l*itt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. Grun- 
villo, in tho course of ono of his speeches, 
addressed the IIoubo intcn-ogativcly, 
“Tell me whore? tell mo where?” 
Pitt hummed a line of a song then 
very poiiular, “Gentle shejiheril, tell mo 
wliore?” and the House hurst into 
laughter (1712-17‘20). 

Gontloman (jj soft). A fninslutiou 
of tho I’reiich gcui\lho»nue, one who 
ladongs to tho gem or stock, Aceonling 
to the lioniau law, cens-men, or gentle¬ 
men, were those oiuy wlio had a family 
iiiiine, were born of fiee parents, liad no 
slave in their ancestral line, and luid 
never been degraded to a lower rank. 

/ yrnlUmuD of the four outs. A vulgar 
upstint, wilh-o//f manners, wilh-ow/ wit, 
wi11i-o«? money, and with-out credit. 

Gentlemen of Paper and Wax. 

'I'lie first of a new lino ennobled with 
knighthood or other dignity, to whom 
are given titles and coat-annour. They 
arc made ** gentlemen ” hy patent and a 
seal. 

Gooffrey Crayon. Tim hypothetical 
author of the tShefeh Itvok. Washing¬ 
ton Irving, of New York (1783-185'.)). 

Geology (g soft). 'The father of 
gtolmig. William timith (170y*-1810). 

Go omanoy (i/ soft). Divi«iug by the 
earth. So tenned because these diviners 
in the sixteenth century drew on the 
earth their magic circles, figures, and 
lines. (Greek, ge, tho earth; wantn’a, 
prophecy.) 

Geometry (p soft) means laud-mea¬ 
suring. The iimt geometrician wa« u 
plouipimau pacing out his field. (Greek, 
ge, the ciuth; iuetron, a measure.) 

George IL was uieknumed “Prince 
Titi.” (AVc TTti.) 

George UL was nicknamed “Earmet 
George,” or “ The Fumni/ King.” {Hee 
Fabxbb.) 

George IV. was nicknamed “Tho 
First Gentleman of Europe,” “Fum 
the Fourth,” “Prince Flomel,” “The 


Adorns of fifty,” and “ Tlie Fat Aijonia 
of fiity,” {liee each of these nicknames.) 

George, BEark, John (A'6'.). Nos¬ 
tradamus wrote in 1566: 

* Uuand Oeowa Dum rrucifcra, 

Quv Marc Jc rcHSiintcrn, 

KC (|uc HI. ilmii lo eartern, 

J.a All (lu uionde arrivein. 

Ill 1886 St. George’s day fell on Gijgi]_ 

Friday, St. Mark’s day on Easter Sun¬ 
day, ‘and St. Jolin’s day on Corjius 
Christi—but “tho end of tho wcrld” did 
not then arrive. 

George (Si.) (g soft). Gihbon, in lys 
lietTme und Fatt^ ii. 3‘23, aaverts that tho 
patron saint of England was George 
of Caiipadcciii, the turbulent Arinn 
Dishop of AlcKundiia, torn to pieces by 
tho'iiopulace in 360, and it-'yercd as 'a 
saint by tho oiiponcnts of Athaiia.sius; 
but this assertion has been fully dis- 
Irt ovod by the Jesuit Piii»ebroeh, ISiiluer, 
and others. 

'Fhat St. George is a veritable charac¬ 
ter is beyond ail reasonable doubt, and 
there seems no reason to deny that ho 
was bom in Arnior'ica, and was be- 
hcodeil in Diocletian’s perscciilion by 
order of Datianus, April 23id, 303. St. 
Jerome (331-420) mentions him in ono 
of his inurtyrologies; in the next cen¬ 
tury thei'c wero many churches to liis 
honour. St. Gregory (5-lO-t50-l) has in 
his Sacrameutory a “I’refaco for St. 
George’s Day; ” and IhoYciicrublo Bedo 
(672-735), in his martyrology, says, “ At 
last St. George truly tin islicd his martyr¬ 
dom by decapitation, although the gests 
of his passion are numbered among the 
apocr^'phal writings.” _ 

In regard to his connection with Eng¬ 
land, Ashmole, in his Mistorg of the 
Order of- the (^aiier, says that King 
Arthur, in tho sixth ccntiiiy% placed the 
picture of St. George on his banners; 
and Selden tells us bo was jiatron saint 
of England in the Saxon timJs. It is 
quite certain that the Council of Oxford 
in 1222 commanded his festival to be ob- 
sorved in England as a holiday of lesser 
rank: and on the istablishmeut of the 
Ord^'of tile Garter by Edward III. St. 
George was adopted as the patron saint. 

The dragon uain by St. George is 
simply a common allegory to express the 
triumph of the CliristMin hero over evil, 
which John “ the Divine” beheld under 
the image of a dragon. Similarly, St. 
Michael, St. Mai^jaret, St. Silvester, and 
St. Martha are all depicted as slaying 
dragms; the Saviour and the Virgin as 
tretm^ them undar their feet; and 
St. John tho Evangelist as charming a 
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vriuged dragon from a poisoned cilice 
given him to drink. Even John Bunvan 
avails himself of the same figure, wneu 
he makes Christian encounter Apollyon 
and prevail against him. 

George the Bed Cross Knight (in 
Spenser's I'acric Queeue, hk. i.), repre¬ 
sents “Piety.” He starts with Una 
(Truth) in his adventures, and is driven 
info Wandering Wood, wheit* he en- 
eimuters Error, and posses the night 
with Uiia in Hypocrisy's cell. Being 
visih'd by a false vision, the knight 
iibonclons Una, and goes with Duessa 
(False-faith) to the palace of Pride, 
lie leavos this palace clandestinely, but 
being overhiken by Hiiossa is persuaded 
to drink of an enchanted fountain, when 
}jo becomes pamlyscd, and is taken ^p- 
tive by Orgoglio. Una informs Arthur 
of the sod event, amj the prince goes to 
the rescue. Ho slays Orgoglio, and the 
lied Cross Knight, boing set free, is 
taken by Una to the house of Holiness 
to bo healed. On leaving Holiness, both 
I’na and the knight jouniey towards 
Etlen. As tlioy draw near, the dragon 
lortcr Hies at the knight, and St. George 
las to do battle with it for three wholo 
days before ho succeeds in slaying it. 
Tho dragon being slain, the two enter 
Eden, and tho lied Cross Knight is 
unitcil to Una in marriage. 

St. O’eorae and the Draffon. According 
to tlve ballad given in Percy’s Rdiottes, 
St. George vras tho sou of Lord Albert 
of Coventry. His mother died in giving 
him birth, and the new-bom babe was 
stolen away by the wogrd lady of tlie 
woods, who brought him up to de^s of 
,'mn.s. His body had three marks; a 
dragon on tlie breast, a gfirter round one 
of the legs, and a blood-rod cross on the 
arm. whou he grew *to manhood he 
first fought against the Sanxeens, and 
ihoii went to Syle'nS, a city of Libya, 
where w^ a stagnant lake infested by 
a huge dragon, whoso ijoisonous hreatti 
‘•had many n city slain,’* and whose 
hide “no spear nor sword could pierce." 
Eveiy day,a virgin was sacrificed to it, 
and at len^ it cam^to the lot of £^bra, 
the king’s danghier, to become its victim. 
She was tied to tho stake and left to be 
devoured, when St. George came up, and 
vowed to take her cause in hand. On 
came the dragon, and St. OeorgCi thrust¬ 
ing his lance into its mouth, kuled it oa 
the spot. The king of Korocco and the 
king of Egypt, imwilHng that Sabra 
should marry aC^rristian, sent St. Gemge 
^to Pexria, and directed the "sophy^ to 
kill him. He was*accordiugly thrust 


into a dungeon, but making good his 
escajie, carried off Sabra to England, 
where she became* his wife, and th^ 
lived happily at Coventry together till 
their death. 

V A very similar tale is told of 
Hesiond, daughter of Laom&dou. (Sea 
Hesionis, Sea Monstees.) 

St. (ieoi^e he «vw for England^ St. 
Denis ucas for Irattce. This refers to 
the war-cries of the two nations—that 
of England was “ St. George ! ” that of 
Prance, “Montjoye St. Denis I ” 

“ Oiir sticieiit wrtiil of coHi’ann, fair 'Et. Ocomc,* 

lusinj’e iih ivitli KjiJocu of ttory dniKoiiK.” 

tihaheifjM'ari'; Richard III., v. 3. 

When St, George goes ht horseback St. 
Yt'cs goes on foot. In times of war 
lawyera have nothing to do. St. George 
is tho patron of sohUers, and St. Ives of 
lawyers. ^ 

St. George'8 Mih. Tho Hellespont is 
80 called by the Catholic Church in 
honour of St. George, the patron saint of 
England. (Vapehroeh: Actesdes Saints.) 

St. George's ('hattnef. An arm of tho 
Atlaiitio, separating Ireland from Great 
Britain; so culled in honour of St. 
George, rcfen’cd to above. 

St. George's Cross. Bed on awhite field. 

St. George's Dag (April 2;Jrd). A day 
of deception and oppression. It was 
the day when new louses and contracts 
used to be made. 

George a' Green. As good ns George 
a' Green. Besolutc-miudcd; one wiio 
will do his duty come what may. George 
a’ Green was the famous piudor or 
iKJund-keeper of Wakefield, who re¬ 
sisted Bobm Hood, Will Scarlett, and 
Little John smglo-haudcd when they 
attempted to commit a tresj^oss in Wake- 
field. 

“ Wer«* ye liolrt s« Ueorse-a-fJi een, 

I sball make (miIU to turn ' 

• Raniml JIutler ,• Uudtbraa, 

George SUot, The literary mune 
of Marian Evans [Lowes], authoress of 
Adam Dede, Mill on the Floss, Fdix 
Jlolt, etc. 

George Gettb. The hero of a novel 
by Mrs. Trufford [Biddelll, He is one 
who will work long as he has breath 
to draw, and would cue in harness. Ho 
would-fight against all opposiiig cir- 

S mstancm while he had a ar<^ oA>lood 
'i in his veins, aaid may 'be oaBed the 
model of untiring indusb^ and iiffiohut- 
able moral courage. 

’O' 

Geoive taibd. The pen-name of 
Mme. Dudevant, bom: at Forts 1804. 
Her maiden name WM Dupbt. 
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George Street (Strand, London) 
cotnmeuces the precinct of an ancient 
ntanBiou which originally belonged to 
the bishops of Norwich. After ptissing 
buccessively into the jtossession of 
Charles Brandon, Duko of Ktiffolk, ihn 
archbishops of York, and the Crown, 
it camo to George Villiers, Duke of 
Biickinghiun. The bccoikL Duke of 
Buckingham pulled down the mansion 
and built tlio stmots and alley called re- 
spoiitively “ George’’ (street), “Villiers” 
(htreetb “Duke”(street), “Of ” (alley), 
and “ Buckingham ” (street). 

Geraint' (// hard). Tributary Prineo 
of Devon, uiid one of tlio knights of th<3 
Bonnd Table. Ovcrhcjiring jiart of 
I'l'nid’s words, lie fancied she was faith¬ 
less to him, and troateil her for a time 
vt'ry hiii’bhly ; but Enid nursed him so 
carefully when lie «'a8 wounded that 
he saw ins ciTor, “ nor did he doubt licr 
more, but rostoU in her fealty, till he 
crowned a happy life with a fair fleatli.” 
{'J'f/inf/iton : Itnflh of the Kuhj ; Emit.) 

Geraldine (.‘1 syl.. fi soft). The Fmr 
(h'valitimv. Lady EliziilH;th Fitzgerald 
is so called in the Earl of Surrey’s poems. 

Gera'nium {g soft). Tlio Turks say 
this was a common mallow changed by 
the touch of Mahomet’s garment. 

The word is from the Grctik 
(a crane) ; and the plant is called 
“ Crane’s Bill,” from the resemblance 
of the frhit to the bill of a crane. 

Gerda (g hard). Wife of Frey, and 
daughter of the frost gituit Gyiiicr. She 
is so heuiitiful that the ta'ightue.ss of her 
nuked arms illuminates hotli airand sea, 
Frey (the genial spring) married Genla 
(the frozen eartlO, and Gerdu became 
thf mother of children. (Sfundi/inrinn 
w III hut mill.) 

German or Germaine (g soft). Per¬ 
taining to, related to, us cuimus^gnmau 
Girst cousins), german to the snbjeet 
monriiig on or pertinent to the subject). 
Tliis word has no connection with 
German (the nation), but comes from 
the Latin gennn’mts (of the same geirni 
or stock). First cousins have a grand¬ 
father or grandmother in common. 

‘ Those lliiit arc KcnwHine t»i him, though le- 
iiiiMfnl ilfty (.lilies, plmll tUl coiim iiiidcr lUe 
li.iii-;utati."-.S7iaA((i/i('uie: Hinli'i'a 7’iile, 1\. .1. * 

German. Jchai)|Ule Mairc says, 
“Gennauy is so c(dlca from Caesar’s 
sister Germaua, wife of Salvius Brabon.” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that 
Ebroucus, a mythological descendant 


of Brute, King of Britain, had twenty 
sons “ana thirty daughters. All tlie 
sons, except the eldest, settled in Ger¬ 
many, which was therefore, called the 
laud of the Cmnann or brothers. (iSV-t 
uhurr.) 

'' [IJirranl,,] An tiapry mail in lii.>.nrHt iliij<? iir \mis, 
.\lid Lnvpi'y fintiei of fair proKonj , 

For ull HO iiiunj ivccUh hh tlio j*nr Jins 
So mull) children he did iiiiilM|d.\ ' 

Of ■whicli wc'ic iweiit) sons, m Iik li did !iM>ly 

TJicir iiiiiids t.o iini.iHO and rliivnli ous iIi'hiic. 
TIm'kc u'crmiiiis did Hitlidim all (leiui.ni) , 

01 wliom II liiglti." 

Si>eiihcr ; I’acnfi ijnrmi , ii lo 

• • lTol>»tdcllnMrimcls(it’V-miill, iiiraiiiim " «;ii- 
nian " The (ioimniiH imII iIii'iiihi lic-^ iH'rlMh-vu. 
ivhicll IK (he Kiiiie ns 'J'<iii(-oii, villi li.e iiiili.il 
lei,lei lUiieiied into Ji.niiii' Tent," menus n insi- 
otiide. The llomiuiH enlled the ir-i)|i|i' (.eiM.iiiis 
id iiMHt 11)11 )eiiis liefoM< lli<‘( lii IhIihii eiii loi in 
l.VlT n tJdile't (dated n ij.'Ji’ai viis disi m\ cii'd ii- 
eoiiliiii; the viitiirii'H of the Coioiil ilnicilliiH 
mil Vendomac, “(ieneinl of the nnd 

Oerifiniis." ' 

Father of (ferman litcralarej Gott¬ 
hold Epliraim Lessing. (17‘2‘.)-1781.) 

Gorman Comb. 1'he four fingers 
and thnnih. “ iS’c pggnint it a pngne 
d' AI main;/'' {ItuhcUun), Ho conilKd his 
hair with his lingers, Oudiii, in liis Ihe- 
tionnaiie, csplains pggne d'Airman by 
" los dedoK ct la dita.” The (.Icnnans 
were tlio last to ndo]»t jicriwigs, and 
while the Froncli were never seen Avitli- 
out a otiml) in one Iiand, the (jc'nnans 
adjusted their hair by running tlioir 
lingers through it. 

“ Jle fiMBiivlIed himself aeeoidimf to t lie,>.( nsim, 
iilid nlti'l'viiid" I omlied Ins llend villiiiii .Almnii 
eoiiili." — (iliit J’uiiiiiij'i iii 

hook 1. L’l. 

Gorman Silver is not silver at all, 
blit white (ojijier, or copper, zinc, tiiul 
nickel mixed t^ethcr. It was first made 
ill Europe at Kildberg-hansen, in Ger¬ 
many, hut had been Ui ed by the Chinese 
time out of mind. 

Gerrsrman'der (y haul). So to 
divide a county or nation iuto rej-re- 
sentative distriots as to give one special 
political jiarty undue advautago over 
others. The word is derh-ed from 
Elhridge Gerry, who adopted the Hcheme 
in Massachusetts wheu hetw*ii8 governor. 
Gilbert Stuart, tlie artist, looking at the 
map of the new ^distribution, with a 
little inrentiou convcrtcfl it into a sala¬ 
mander. “ No, no! ” said Russell, when 
shown it, “nota Sala-mander, Stuart; 
call it a Geny-mander.” 

V geirgmander is po to hoeus- 

{ locus figures, etc., as to affect the 
lalancc. 

Gerst-Monot. Barley-moutli. The 
Anglo-Saxon niune for September; so 
called because it was the time of btuicy- 
beei' making. 
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Cler'trude (2 syl., g hard). Ha^ilet’a 
moMier, who married Cuiudius, the 
niurdeior of lier late hueband. Slid iu> 
adver-tently poisoned herself by driiik- 
iuff a jK>tion prepared for her son, 
{{s/iaKt'kpcai c : Hamlet.') 

Gertrude (>SV.), in ClmsHon art, is 
Hoin<>tiuies reprusonted ns sun'ounded 
with rats and mice; and sometimes ne 
8 ]>in]iiu^, tho rats and mice rumuug 
about her distnif, 

Gertrude of Wyo'miug. The name 
of ouo of Campbell’s poems. 

'Gervols (nSY.). Tlio Fretidi St. 
Swilhiu, Juno 19th. (iSVe SwiTUiN.) 

Ill iT'.'.'i, Dili I lilt, a f'lvurh iiaiibcr, niailc a liot 
thill, iiM It r.iint'il oil St. Gci'viiih's Day, it ivoiilcl 
nuu iiioi i’ or lt*iH for forlj Uayn aft«•r\v^lr^1B. 1‘lui 
Im‘1 ^'ii« lakrii hy f>i) iiiiiiij that lUe i-fttiM) 

Iirniit-rr) of Dulliot wax iileilitcd. Tlio bet was 
lost, mill tho hitukcr tvax utlt'i'b rufiiuU. 

Gor'yon (y hard). A human monster 
w’itli three IkkIios and three heads, 
whoso oxen aUi human Hesli, and w^ere 
guanlod by a two-hoadetl dog. Uorculus 
slow both (h'ryon and tho dog. lliis 
fable means siiujily that (leryoii reigned 
over tlivee, kiiigilotus, and was defended 
by an ally, who was at the head of two 
tribes. 

Geryon'eo. A giant with three 
bodies; that w, Philip II. of Kpaiii, 
master of three kingdoms. {Hpeaur : 
lairie Qturiic,v. 11.) 

Ges'mas (y hard). (See Desmaa.) 

Geaaler (y hard). The Austrian 
governor of the throe Forest Cantons 
of Switzerland. A man moat brutal 
uaturo and tyrannical dispt)eitiou.g Ho 
attempted to caify off the daugliter of 
Leuthuld, u Swiss herdsmott; but Lout- 
hold slow tlie ruffian sent to seizo her, 
and tied. This act of Injustice roused 
the people to i-ebellion, and Gessler, 
having ]>ut to {loath Mel^rti^ the putri- 
II roll of Forest Cantons, insulted the 
pco})le by commanding them to bow 
down to hi#ciim hoiatou on a high pole. 
Tell refusing so to do, wasorrested with 
his sou, and Gessler,-in the reffuemeiit 
of cruelty, imposed oti him tiio task of 
shooting with bis bow and arrow an 

a 'e from the head of his own sou. 

succeeded in this dangerous skill- 
trial, but in his agitation dropped an 
arrow from lus robe. Tlie governor 
msolcntly demanded what the second 
arrow was for, and Tell Icarlesidy re¬ 
plied, “ To shoot you with, had I failed 
m tho task iin|^i^ upon me.*^ G^ler 
now ordered him to m carried in clftins 
across tho lake, and cast into Kusnacht 


castle, a prey " to tlio reptiles that lodged 
there.’' He woe, .however, rescued by 
tho peosautry, and, having shot Gessler, 
freed his country from the Austriun 
yoke. 

Oesto Romano'rum (y soft), oom- 

S ’led by Fierre Bercheur, prior of tlie 
euedictin^ convent of St. £loi, Paris, 
published by the Boxburgh Society. 
Edited by Sir F. Madden, and afterwards 
by S. J. HoiTtage. 

Ooate or Qest (y soft). A story, 
romance, nrhiovoment. From the Latui 
geata (exploits). 

“ Tliii Ni'ciic of llie«(‘c/iM.lr‘« beinfi Inid iu unlinnry 
life.*’—iJi-iMH. iM/miiu’ri. 

Get (To). To gtiiu; to procure; to 
obtain. 

“ 44ot. u ml III iiml iiliire. If iijwhIIiIp m Itli ttmi*e; 
If tiol. I<y nil) iiit'ni^ 1 ,'i't wi'iiKli iiiiil iituci!.'* 

Horace (Sati/w) says“ Item fads, 
recto si iiossis; si non, rem facis.” 


Get. Got. (Anglo-S axon, git-a».) 

“ I {Ml I'll liiiraolmt'k wliliiii ion iniiinioHiifior I 
|M| .lour loMoi. wiioii I Kill ii>rivni«riiiii,v I kuI 
n olinlxo for lowii ; lint I Kot wot. ihron^li,iiml 
liaio KOI Hucli n I'olil tiuit I xliatl not koI riil ol in 
li liiiriy. I Koi lo till' Troasury iihoiit noon, Inii 
Ilrsi of nil Koi Hliiiu'ii anil (lifHxuil. I Moon kol 
into Uii‘ xi’iTi'i of Ki'UiiiK a nioiiiorial liefmts lltc 
UiKinl, lint. I coiild imi iMtun iiiiswvr tlicii; lion* 
ever, I Kot liiLolIwu’iiiv from ti iiifMMi'nmT itint I 
bIioiiIiIkci (inn next inorniiiK. Ah hooii iim I koI 
liHcl: to iiiy inn, I Kot niy MtuiDcr, ami llnni Koi to 
li(‘il. Wlimi 1 (tot ii|i next iiinriiinK. I Kot iny 
)ircii)>fnMt,una, hai iinf ifot ilmiMcd, f Kut out hi 
tiinv 111 Kot an answvr to niy iiit’niorhil. Ahmooii 
as 1 Kot It, 1 got into a clmiHe, and ko( lianU to 
t'aiUertiiiry ny llirnv, and Knt lioiiie for tea, 1 
Inn II Kot notliiug lur you, and bj adioii,''-iiir. 
H’Miert. 


Get by Heart (To). To commit to 
memory. Iff French, Ajjprendrc uiie 
eAoaepar oceur.** 

Get One’s Back Up (2'o). To show 
irritation, os cats set up their backs 
when angrj^ 

Get-up (A). A stylo of dipss, as 

His get-up was excellent," meaning his 
style of dross exactly suited tlie part he 
professed to enact. 

Get up (To). 

To rise from one’s bed. 

To leaiu, os “1 must get up my 
Eadid." 

To organise and arrange, os “ Wo 
will get up a bazaar." 

Getbeemaae. The Orchia 
supposed in legi^dory story to bespbtted 
by tho blood of Christ. 

Gew'gaw (y hardh A showy trifle. 
{Saxon, ge-gt^, a tiifle; Fresdi,yo<(/ow, 
a toy.) 



Gheberfi 
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Ohe’bers or Gne'tnrea. The origiual 
natives of Iran (Persia), who adhered to 
the religion of ^roaster, and (after the 
conquest of their country by the Arabs) 
bcciiinc waifs and outlaws. The term is 
now applied toliro-worshipperagencrally. 
Hunway says that tlie ancient Ohebei-s 
wore a eushce or belt, which they never 
laid aside. ^ 


Gliibolline (y hard), or rather Waib- 
lingen. The war-cry of Conrad’s fol¬ 
lowers in the battle of Weinsberg (1140). 
Conrad, Duke of Suabia, was opi>osod 
to Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, 
whose slogan was Guelph or Wclfe, his 
family name. 

Ghost. To give vp the ghost. To 
die. The idea is that life is independent 
of the body, and is due to the bubitatioii 
of tlio ghost or spinit in the material 
body. At death tlio ghost or spirit 
loaves this tu,l>ernaolc of clay, and either 
returns to God or abides in the region of 
fijurits till the general resurrection. 
'J hna in Ecc. xii. 7 it is said, '* Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was: and the spirit shall return luito 
God who gave it.” 

" Miin nuiiv ' 

iil> till- anil\ilien- i.s la-?"—Job xlv. in. 

Thr ghost of n ehaua'. I'lio least like¬ 
lihood. ” Tfe has not the ghost of a 
chance of being elected,” not the sliudow 
of a inobability. 

Ghoul. {See Faiey.) 

GiofBr Pacha of Aby'dos, 

and father oi Zule'ika. Ho tells her ho 
intends to marry her to Kara Osman 
Ugloo, governor of Mngno'sia ; but Zu- 
leika has betrothed herself to her cousin 
Selim. Tlie lovers flee, GiaiRr shoots 
Soliin, Zuleika dies of grief, and the 
pacha hves on, a heart-bi'ukie.n old man, 
ever calling to the winds, “Where is 
my daughter P ” and echo answers, 
“ Where P ” {JSgroH : Brtde ofAbgdus.) 

Giall. The infernal river of Scandi- 
i^vian mythology. 

Glallar Bridge. The bridge of 
death, over which all must ]>ass to get to 
Hclheim. {Scundimnan mgthohgg.) 

Glallar Horn {Ttic). Hehudoll’s 
horn, which went out into all worlds 
whenever he chose to blow it, {Scandi* 
naviau mgthohgg.) ^ 

Glam ben Gian {g soft). King of 
the Ginns or Genii, and founder or tho 
IVmoids. He was overihrowu by A*a'- 
KU or Iiucifcr. {Arab sujxratitiim.s^) 


Giant of Literature {T/u). Hr. 
Samuel Johnson (1709 - 178o). Also 
called “ the gi’eat moralist.” 


Giants {g soft). 

(1) Of Greek myihohgg, sons of Tar'- 
taros and Go. When tlu-y atteiu]>tcd to 
storm heaven, they wore I'lurled to cai-lli 
by tho aid of Hercules, and bunud under 
Mount Etna. 

(2) Of Scundiuarian mgthohgg, weio 
evil genii, dwelling in Jutuuheim {gumi- 
land), who had the power of reducing or 
extending their stature at will. 

(3) Of itwserg mgthohgg, ai-o cannN- 
buls of vast stature and immense mu--* 
culoi' power, but os stupid as they me 
violent and treacherous. Tho best 
known are munderlK>re (y.r.), Coilno- 
ran' (y.r.), Galliantus {g.r.), Goiiibo 
{q.r .), Mogadore and Pcllyguu. 

(4) In the romance of Uaygan'tua and 
Pautagmtrt, hy llahelnis, giaiil.y mean 
princes. 


(•)) Giants of Mytliology. 

At 'AM AH. Olio Of I lie C> cliipH. (O’) /. fobU- ) 

A |i.\ii A,s'Tt)lt (u r.). 

.'Bi.-I'.'on, till’ iiiii.ilii-tl-b.'iii<l<-il. One i)f rl.oTi:n.iiK. 
erK fable.) 

AC'lilOH. Olio «f llie TiIiUih. lie W-lH killed |i> 
the I’Arcac. OUeel. fabu.) 

Alx’^oSKra [Al'-sl-e-nwr)-], nr Ar'eii)'! .Iiieili-r 
(tentllerrulilHn({ulnBilii)iifoi Hti-iiliiiv.siiiiieiif 
the Hini's oxoii. Utit UrnailO. eimlil iim dn 
miyilnniir, for iniinodiiiipl}’ iln- *;iiiiit toui in-il 
l.hn eiu-tli he reeel>i‘il fu-Hli Htreiurlli. ('’fr 
beloir, AST.VO.S.) At leiiKth I’lilhiH earned 
liitn hcyoiiil tho moon. Kih Hi'\on ilniin'htiM h 
were luetanioriiiioNod into lialryonH, {.iignii- 
aatie Ar/ieiiitiun, i. 6 ) 

Ai/ckiiau'. The^'iaiic Uri'on is so called h> the 
Arabs. 

At.lFAS'l'AItOX OT Af.lPUAll'NnX ((]V). 

Ai.u'koh. Eon otSfosoidon tuiiSeE. Kirli nf his 
tw^o sDiiB WAS Sl7 cuhita Itiirh. lUrnL fable.) 
An'KBANT. A cruel i(isai.win by (ley of Wnr- 
wirk. : Itehgoes.) 

Akciuulavpiis Cg.v.), Ifbm he'im, 21 foet.! 

A.VTA'os tq.v,; see above, Alcvoskdh). (.See 
below. llA feet.) . 

.Anoiis (2 syU). Onrof Uio Cycloiis. (GrteK fable ) 
Ah'uai’akt (q.v.). 

ATLAS ((!.«.). 

Balas 

Bkllk (1 syl.) («.«.). 

llMI.l.K'aC8 (q.vX • 

Bi.(;vi>Km>ui(K (3 8yl.) (q.v.). 

DUIAa'KOS or BKl'AaBUS (SsyU tvv.}. 
BaOBfllKOSAfl (q.v.). « 

Brostibr fS ayl.) (q.v.). 

Bunboxn Xg.v.). 

Ca'oob or CACU8 (q.v.ySi 
CAiiiM'uaAXT (q.v.). 

C'AK'ACULtAH'uo. Tlio {tlsMt that DoH Oilixoto 
Intondeit should kneel nt the feet of lUilciu'ea. 
(Cerwintes: Uoa Qwixote.) 

CAues. In the Mevai* Clumpime. 

CUAhnaoTii. The stem of nil the giant race. 

esaitdait: Ftmtagrnel). 
oniusTOPU'XKUs. ()3 m GiiBXSTornHK, St.) 
Cltt'ios (g.n.). 

C(S 08 . Hon of Heavea HAd Earth. He married 
PheehS, and ww the fistiier of LaiSua. (Oreeft 
ftMe.) 

COLIIIIAKI). 1^ COLBBOSOKJ 
COEPLAM'liO (q.V.), 

UOWOKAS 

Couhobamt. a sisnt discomfited by Sir Brian.''' 
O^peaaer ; VaMa Queme, vL «.> 
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Cottas (q.vJ). . 

Cuvi.iv (<;.«.). 
cv(!r,ovs ITM 

PKSI’AIU (4 J' ). 
l)OM)A«CH Hf.'O. 

Kv<,bi.'aikjs (4.r). 

Ki'ii i vi.TKs (4 «yl.) 

Kiii\ Oj f.). 

El 'iM T'os. Ono of ilio Huints that mailt; war witti 
tliti soils. Uiiiclius KiUed him wllU hill 
HU8. (Cirrek/uUtf.) 

FiciuiKciJH, Siam by Orsnndo, whb 28 fort In 
• licisiil. 

Kkii’uacute (3 gyl.) 

Fku'iiauks (</.*.). 

Fikuaiiuas [FMi'ra-broA] («.».). 

Flos (q.v.). 

Kiuii'inrrx, the father of Frlgga (.SeandlHavlan 
Dti/tbolotjni). 

PaA<!AH.scs 

trlAi.'HAUA. Kiitlior of OoDah of BocoiiillIIi' 
(3 syl.}, and inventur of the oiigtoiii of ilrink- 
iiiK healths. (Zhtehot; CSurrea ile JtubciaiK, 
Ell.; 

GAi.AfAfl. Thosi.antelain by KingAnhnr, (Sir 
T. Malory; Hialory ofi^riitee AnUar.) 
GAki.uiAVTi's (//.r.). • 

.Mii.VdAM'iM 14 . 0 .;. 
i.VJt<lA^Tl;A (a I',). 

i MUAN In ifie AnvH C/inmpfone, 

i I1.M M Aorill {I/,V ) 
iriiYox'Ko (4 I* ). 

<rit \ i,i>.v (4 r I. 
ionIIKit (4 f.l. 

foKMoT nr (ioKMACor (u »• ). 
tioo'SAooo. Riiis of the giant moo of Alhloni 
sl'iln by (tirrijous. 

(tiiAMiousiKU. The giant king of L'tnjili, father 
of Gargaiitiia. (imeUibi; aaruautiu,) 
ttllAXTOUTO C4.e). 
t-iKtU ( 4 . 1 '.), 

(iB.i;*ri(0 (.4.V.). 

liUY OF WaIIIVICK (4.S.). 

ItIoks (3 Mil.), Olio of theTItaut. Hehnil flfty 
hoadB ami a hundred hands. itHreelc fuMe.) 
Hav'mouohk (2 syt.) 

Uivpoi/yTos. Ono of the gianta who made war 
with tho gods. He was kiUod by HermOd, 
(Oreek/uhle.) 

lIaAgVKI.O (4.V.). 

HntUTITUIlSAU (4 V.). 

Houtam (4.t>.). 

ISDttACHT'l'llAJi (O.P.), 

jnnsfa.w.). 

JoTt;s, The giant of Jdtuntadm «t Giant-land. 

(Scaudtmivian viytboloi/ju.m^ 

J L'l.iANCg. A giant of Arthurian romauco. 

.Ml XU ( 41 '.). ^ • t 

Kifri. Tho giant of atbolgm and iutidolity, 
Ko'fTOH One of tho Titan*. He had a hunareil 
hands. OSie But Anson.) (.Greek/able.) 

HVT.AMIillTl'KO (4.V.). 

MAKOUTTX (9.P.). • 

MAL'IIVS (4.P.) 

Mal'i, ff.p.h 
MosT-ttouxoy (q.v.), 

Mouoantb (3 syl.) (q.v.), 

M 0011 . 1 . 0 . •X giant famous for his mace with six 
balls. 

Opk'kriis (4.1O.. 

O01A8 ( 4 .i».). • • - 

OUUOaLIO (4.0.). \ 

ffttl'OS (4.P.5. <SM 6 *Ioic, 80 jlcct.) ' 

Otos (4 »,). • 

Pai.i,a8 (4 ».). • 

PAXTAO'MOKt. (q.v.. 

PRino.v III tho Seven ChampMu. 

Poi.riio'TRH (4 sylj (o.it), 

PoL'yptin'uUH or Poltphxvb (SsyL) fo.*.), 
PORPHTtt'lOX ( 4 .O.). * 

pyuAc'Mox. Onenf iheCychipg. (Gredi MU.) 
IlAriiHAacH. In the isweit Okainpiont. 

UlTBO (q.v.). 

KITHO. The Stent who comnnindoil KiM Arthur 
Ui send him bis IwArd to eomphite ^ ititing 
of a robe, in the ArOturinn roimncn.' 
SK&yxiB. (A««l)nAoaK«erTi»>]t,ii.awA 
B1.AT-OOOD ( 4 .V.X ^ 

. BTin'opn c» syiVOho of tbecyefopi. 

/lloMU) 

TAftTiJftO* TheCycUipsof 

. 


Tr-rToiwoii'rii (Kingu f.'J.'c tmioic. an foot.) 
TllAoii. Olio of tho gianiM wJio made war with 
the suds. Ho wuskillvd by tho Parcin. (Greek 


r tl»e raves of 
book V.) 

Of these giants the following are note¬ 
worthy : 

Tufi’rt in holghi: A sfcelotun dlsroverort at T.ii- 
oeraoin 15f7. Hr. Plutor is our niithorliy for 
tills inoasurenioiil. 

a fiK)C ill boUfUi: Ansuiilairro of Ihe nrokeii 
Tertb, was IS cubits in huight, cubit whs 
21 inrtios.) 

30 foot III height; Teutobochiis, whose mmlns 
wort; diBoQverud uoar tlir II hone (n l(IJ.*l. They 
ooiai 1 ) 10(1 a tomb 3u feoi, long. The bones of 
another gigantic skoloton wore exiHisod by 
tbo action of Mio Jlboiie In 14.VU. If tills was a 
hiinian skoleloii, tho height of tho living man 
inuBi have W'Cn .To feet. 

sol fis't III hoiglit.. <liaon.ai;cnrdiug to Pliny, was 
48 cubits In hoigliT. 

Idi feel ill lielghi : AlibooS Is a-ild bv Philurcli to 
liiive iMVii till ciibiis in height. He fitriber- 
iiioi'e Hilda tliai tho giavo of tho gtaut was 
ii|ieiied by HrrbunloH. 

301) feet 111 height; T)ifl "monster Pulyphomo" 
Ills said tliathis skeleton whs discovered at 
Trni'ti'nl, InMlclly, in tlio fuvirieoiitli renturv. 
If this skeleion was tliat of a man, ho must 
luivo been 3l«) foot ui liolghl. 


TitAKh (Tfce) (q.v.), 

TiT'yoH (q.v.). 

Tukvkaui.X (q.v,), 

Tyriiiscs (qb),), 

Typhox (q.v.). 

WiimsosTuiLS (q.v,). 

Yohak, Tho glaui gunrilinn n 
itebyloif (SoutliBy: ThaUtba, 


(C) Giants of Beal Ufo. 

Afar (of Bible hisiory), father wf the Atlnklhi. 
Tho Hebrew siilea said they were mere grass- 
hoiiiNTM in comwlsiin with these giants 
(.bisliiin XV. 14 ; Judges 1 . 3U; and Xumtiers 
xill. 33.) 

AX Alt. (See niiioK.) 

Axtmnxi'ous ll. was 10 fool. In height. He was 
gninilsnn iit Alexins (iiminCnus, NIiOam 
assorts that he had seen liim. 

Bakfuuii (Kdtonrel) was 1 feet 4 inehes. He died 
in {?(«, ami was burled In Bt. Hunstun's 
oliiirehynrd. 

BaTRS (Cuptatn) was 7 feet HA inches. He wtis a 
native of Koniiioky, and was exhibited in 
l.uMdon is j«Ti, His wife (Anna Hwann) was 
tho same height. 

BiiAOKKit (Umiry) was 7 fort 4 inches, and most 
symmetrical. Ho was horn at (Tickflcdd, in 
Bussox, In 1734, and was called " Tho British 
Giant. 

BuAnbKY (WilUam) was 7 feet 0 inches in height. 
Ho was ijurn in 17S7, and died ism. His birth 
is dniy feglstorcHl in tho tiarisb olmrch of 
Market Weightnn, In Torkshiro, and his rlnlit 
band is preserved in tho muooum of the 
CuUege ui Burgonui. 

Brics (M. J.) oxhihited nndor the name of Annk, 
was 7 feet 3 inchos in height at tho age of w. 
Ho was born In 184 n at ^monchamn, in tbo 
Vosges, and visited Bngtaud 1062-5, Hi* arms 
liad a Btroteb of Wl inohos, and were thoro- 
fore at inehes too loog for symmetry. 
BnosTXl>,(Koit) was 8 fort in height. This Hur- 
_ way giant wo* exhibited fn London m iSHO. 
BbSUY (John) was 7 foot s luches in height, and 
his brother was abunt the same. Ttoy were 
nattres of HarlRiid, in Yorkshire. 

OBAKa, theObincse giant, was 8 feet i Inehoa in 
• height. Tii^ntire name of thlsChinese ^nn t 
■was Cbajw-Woo-<4ao. Ho wna oxbihit/ed in 
Xmndon tn iHOii-lino, and awn in l%. Be waa 
^ a native df Fyoboii. ^ , 

Ci!Ani.KVAO3i]0 tm nearly 8 feet la height, and 
was so strong ho^<gnild sdureie tog^ex tbfoo 
horseshnes mtb his bands. 

1808 . A cut Of KM ha^ IS Pfogbrved in the 
unucum of the OeurgeoC Burgeona, 
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DamkIj, tlif luii'ii'r of Oliver firomwcll, was a 
iiiiiii Ilf Knoiiitir sliitiiro. 

Ki.ka'/kii whh 7 I'liluii* Oirtirlv 11 rooO. ViioUiUii 
HOiit lliiH maut to Uoiiii’ ; and lif< in iiii'iilionoit 
li\' .Ion >|iliua. K ii.—TliuliuiKlitof Uoltuth whn 
li I'uliitH 1111(1 a Niiiin. 

Xoi.luiiK cun licuKrcntcr iirnof tlmt tlio riiliili 
wiiN not I’l iiicliim, for no l'(•l■or(l(■(l bcii-'lit of iui> 
(tliiiii known li.iN rcacliiMl JU (oat. 'J'lic ncaicHt 
iiliiiroacli to 11 wuH (laliura, ilic Araiiian itiaiit 
(u luol li inclicH) inuiilliiiicd IMiiiy and Middle- 
ton of Ltiiicaalnro (U feet :i inebeH) (jieniioneil by 
Ur. IMott. I'Mitiuldy a lulilt waNuljoiil In Iii.-Iicn. 
KbieiKKiiuK Uoachtm). Wu« 7 feet in InclirH in 
lieiiilit. iJowiiNu Himiimi'd, aud exliiinied lu 
ttiu Ooaiiioi'unm, iteKcnt Ktreet, l,on(l»n. 
Kva.nh (Williumy was n (ei‘t at ilraili. Mi: wan a 
Iioi'ter of (''liitrli'H 1 ., and died in liKi'i. 

I'’RA>K (Bin). WuH 7 feet N lUchcH lu lieiKlit. Ifo 
wuH an IriNliinun wIioho miitie \mih Kraucis 
Hlioridan, niiil died lu In7(). 

FtiiJsy. (honiM) WIIN 7 feel •! iiicIk'b in heiitlit. Ha 
MiiN fftlleil “ tile Ki’eneli iriHlit.” 

Ii’rAS'i'M (foiiii (tiiiiilof Jlugeiie II.) was 11 feet 

U lllCll(‘H. 

liAiiAiiA, Hill ,\tiiliinii itiaiit, was ii feet )i IikIicn 
'I' liiN Araiiliiii i-:iant iHuieniioiied li.v )‘lin.Y, i\ ho 
Iuj N he wuB the tiilleHt iniili seeii in the diiY » of 
('IniidiiiN. 

(llliiiY w.iN N feet. TIiih fSwediHli irmiil wiia I'V- 
hihlted 111 the lui ly ]iurl of llie llllieteeiilll 
eeiiiiirj. 

Uoi.i'ATii ymin n eiihilN itiiil a niiati (II feel 
U inalu’M. if the ciihit ~ “1 iinlieN, and the 
aimn : n luchem 

Sie Hole to the Riiint HiiKA/tUt. If the eiihit 
w.iH In liieheN, (hen liolinth wiln the Nunio heit'hi 
HN the Aiahiaii Riant liahani. 

(ioilIKiN (.t/ov) \\iiN7feet in lieiitht Khe IMIH tv 
ii.iliM- of Km.nia, and died in 17.17, at I In' u -e 
(d 111. 

llAi.K (Jiiibi'it) WIIR7 feel r> liielieH in IicirUI. He 
\\|iN lioni at Siiiiiei'lon. in Norfolk, and muh 
Hilled “ Hie Norfolk Rialil ’’ (InJII-INIII'). 
llAii'imAii.v t//(i>iild) \Mis neiirlj N feid in heicrlil, 
(“5 ('Us of Nor«M}'"), and was ciilled “tho 
Norway fieinl." Hnorro Hlurlesou sajHliewas 
"Hhoiil .N feet III height." 

HonuKN iiuiijamni) W!ih 7 feet li iiielii'N in lienrlit. 
11(1 was aNortliiiinherliiiid iiiiiii.aiid was made 
Bword-heaier of llie Doriioratiuu of VVorees- 
ler. Ho di(>(1 In iMi'j. 

.fotiy Kiikiikuuik, Duke of UriiiiHWK.k,wasti feat 
d iiiehes ill lieiKlil, 

KlN' 1 'ol.oantiK Uk\ whs I.I feet d iiii'Ik's mi 
hentht ('), 8 feet throiiRh the (he*.! to tho 
sinno i'), and lo fuul arrosH ihe sliouldio-s ('j. 
This, of coni sc, is i|iiile iiicredihle. 

TiA I'lUitUK was 7 fet't 1 inch in lioiKht. Ho was 
horn at SlraiRard, in Jiciiinark, 

I.MC'iN was 7 feet -1 inches in hemht. t'nlled “ tlio 
h'l'i'nch (Daiit," His It'fi liaml is iircsiTYcd in 
the lunsi'uni of tho DoUi'ro of Hiit'Reoiis, 
IjOimhiikts was s feet .8 liiclu's In lici'tlit. This 
Hiissiiin Riant was druin-inajM' of tho liu- 
verial tinards. 

lIcDoNAi.h iJawen) was 7 feet fl iiii'lics iii IioiKlit, 
lit! was huni 111 Ourk, Irelniid, and diud in 
l7«o. 

MiDonai.i) ^amuel) was 6 fiwt in inelies in 
liciirlit. Tills Hciitcliiuan was usually c.ilied 
“HIr 811111 .” Ho was tile ITinco of Wales's 
fnolman, and died in isncl. 

Mai.Hath QConirliiw') was 7 feet lo Indies in 
lielRlit at Ilia iirc of Id. He was an (irpliau 
1 oarod liy UiRhoi' Rerkeloy, aud diad at the nffti 
of iwoiuy (J7-K>-17«>), 

MAxiMi'KnsiWas a feot fi inches in height. The 
lloniau entiHivor, from raMo aw. 

MKhLON (AWwwwii) was 7 feet C indies In lidRlit 
at. tiieuRo of iiineteon. Ho was lioru at I’lwt 
lideesU'r, in Ireland (174t>-i7ttO. 

Mthnl rroR (JoAn) wasufi'ctSinthes in IiciRUt.. 
” His Imnd was 17 inches hiUR end Hi bread.” 
He ivas born at llalc, Ijanntsliln-, in tlio roiRu 
«r James T. (Sec abim, a auaiu,.^ (Hr./‘Wt; 
Niwiii-rtl ifislerv of Staff,irdnh ire, p. MtS.) 

0111 . 1 ,Kit (Ma,rimuiati Ckrittopher) was 8 fecit in 
heiRht. Uis band measurc'd 17 fudi(>H, and Ids 
lorcflURCTwasMluduialonR. ThisHaton Riant 
ihcdtu Luadouat the aye of sixty (lon-nsj). 


Mt'itruv was 8 fi'ot lo im iics in liciRlit. Tins 
liisli Ri'iril was coiiieiiiiiorat'v with fl'hiiau 
lsc(! hbioic), and dual at Olaisoillcs. 

O'llitlKN, or (;iIAiu..KS Hi it.AK, w’as s feet A indi(>8 
in hoiRlit. Tho sktiloloii of this Irish Riant is 
liroseneil in llie CoHord of HuiV'eons He 
(had ill t'oikspiir Slri'et, lioinloii, and was 
couteniiNirury with Miii'idiy (i;di-i7.N.i). 

O’Hkikx (Patrick) w'assfetit 7 fnelies in liciRlit. 

Ife died AilRlistS, lNiM,atfed lliiri.i-iiine. 

0(1, Kiiir of fkisliau. AccordiiiR to iradiiion, 1 e 
Jiti'il .'l,oix> years, and walked beside llie Ark 
dliniiR tile iiTood. One of ids liones foiiiii'^l a 
liridRii over 11 rner. llis liud (.Deuieioiiohiy 
ill. 11) was u eulilis l)> 4 cubits 

Tf llie ciiliit was really 21 indies, tins would 
niako tho lied l&| feel liy Ki,^ The Rival )<ed of 
Wiiie, Herts, IS 12 feel liy 12. (iSkeolNn'c, Ki.kazau 
— note.) 

OsKN (Ilaivrich) was 7 feet fl indies in lieiRlit at 
Hie iiRe of 27,and woiRlied iiliove 87 sioiie il(< 
was hoi 11 111 Noi’Way. (Siv alttiiv, Jl MioUAliA ) 
I'lmi's was “ ,8 ciihils m IioiKbt ” (7 feet i> indies). 

Jle was an Indian kliiR wlin foiiRlii iiRaiiist 
Alexander the tiroat nenr the river ll,v daspeH. 
(UiujitiiH VHrtnu; X}6 rcbim {icatis Altxainli i 
M,If/ll I ) 

Wliatever the Jowisli cnlilt was, tlie itoin.ni 
mbit was not nioni ilia a is indies. 

UlKciiAllT (./. //,) was a feet 4 iiictii's 111 l.eiuiil 
lie was a native of Kriedliei'R. and holli Ins 
filllior and molliot were of Ri^auin siatiiie 
Sai.mkicon (lUaitni) was 7 feet 4 indies in lieiRbt. 

lie wa.s ealled “The Mcxiiaii tiiiiul. ’ 

H\m (/lift). (A'cfl Mai'Dona r,i> ) 

SiimunAV. (Seciilmv,\ Kiiank.) 

Hvvasn (Anns Hannii was 7 feel 11} ludo's in 
lieiRlit. Hhe was a uiilive of Not ti Kc'dtni. 

Toi.T Hit (Jiimra) was 8 feot at. Hie nee of-Jt. Tie 
died in h'ehriiar.v, lhlt». 

,IiiHei>biisj|H-aks (If a .lew in fc'iO 2 no lies 

llecniiiis asserts (liiit lie Imd si'cn a ni.iii neaily ( 
111 feet liiRli, and a woman fuljy to teci. 

«(as|ier llaiilnii B|ieaks(if a Hwiss Nfeel in lie>;'lil. 

Del Hio lulls us lie hiitiself saw a I'leilmonte-'O 
in i.'iTs more than u feid m lidRiit. 

H K. H. WalTeii, M.A. (in A’etes iiikI Qiinirs, 
AiiriisI ]4lh, t87.'i), tells ns that Ins tiiHiei kin-w a 
lady h fivt III Ik'irIiI, and adds “ her head tmiehed 
Hie ceiliiiR of a Ronif-si/ed room,” 

T'niiderhruok say s lie s,aw at I'uiird a black iiinn 
U feat hiRli. 

Ill the uiiiseiini of Trinity CoIIcrii, Diililiii, is a 
human skdetoii s fi>el ttitulies in lieiRlit. 

Thoiniis Tfall,of WilliuRhnui.WiislifacltiiuclK'B 
at the ape of 3. 

A Riant WHS exiMiitedat Rouon lu tlieisii ly inirt 
of HieclRliioauth century 17 feot lo luclias (') lu 
heipin.. S' 

Homiais, tho siirpoon, Idls ns of a Swedish 
piaiitoss, who, at the atfu of u, was ov it 10 Teat lu 
heiplit. 

Ttiruer, the nntnmlist, tolls us lie «aic in Hrazil 
a Riant 12 feet in lii^ipht. 

M. Thevei inilillslied, in 1.87.8, an iiccoiint of a 
South Aineriiaii Riant, tho skdeton of which ho 
nifNisuivd, it was 11 feet & inches. 

Giant’s Causeway, in Ifeland. A 
basaltic mole, said to be tii^ cominciire- 
ment of a road to lio coKefo-ucted >iy tlio 

f iouts across the channel, reaching from 
rclaud to Scotland. 

Giants’ Danes (?%<•). Stonehenge, 
which Geoffrey of Monmoutli says was 
removed from KillaraTis, a mountain in 
Ireland, by the magical skill of Merlin. 

“ It yon [AwreliuB] ara dosIrouB to honour the 
Itiirylus-iilsce of these wen [who routed HonRist] 
with an everlasting Wonumeut, send for the 
HianW UancawhicbiKin KHIaitine. a mnanrain 
in Iidnnd .’*—tff MonnuntOi: Brittah J/w- 
tory, book vlii. chap. 10. 

Want's Leap (17ie). Lam-Goemagog. 
The legend is that Coiineus (8 syl.), m 
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his enrouuter wiih Gocinagoff, orJJrog- 
magog, tiluiig him ou his sliouldei's, car¬ 
ried liim t(> the top of a neighbouring 
clii¥, and heaved him into tho sea. Ever 
since then the elilt' has been called Lum- 
Gofiuuigog. (T/ioman JioiTinan : Oiffati- 
tuk Ilmliiry; 1711.) 

* Giants’ War tritb Jove {The). 
Tfie War of tlie Giants and the War of 
tlio Titans sliould he kept distinct. The 
latter was after Jove or Zeus W’us god 
of heaven and earth, the fornier was 
ll■•forc that time. K]:ouob, a Titan, had 
been OiLathKl by his brothers to the su- 
])i(<iniu’y, but Zeus made war ou Kronna 
Avith the view of detlmmiug 1dm. After 
ten years’ contest he succeeiled, and 
hurled the Titans into hell. The oj^her 
Avar AViis a revolt by the giants against 
ZcMis, Avhieh A^'iw readily put. down by 
till' helji of the otlier gods and tho aid 
of IlercuU's. 

Giaour {jow’-er). An unladiever, one 
who disbelieves tbo Mahumetuu faith. 
A coiTuption of the Arabic Kxajir. It 
has now become so common 'that it 
scarcely implies insult, but has uliout 
the force of the word “ Gentile,” mean¬ 
ing ” not a Jew.” B3Ton has a jjoctical 
tale so called, but he lias not given the 
giaour a name. 

“The ciiy AV<m for Allah from Iho Giaour, 

Till' oiiumr fioiii Otlinmn's ruce aKuin m.iy 

AVn'rit." 

Jtyron: ChiltlH Ilari/M, canto ii. stanzit 77. 

Gib (//soft). The cut of his ffib. {See 
Jin.) 

'Jo hang one's gib. m be angiy, to 
pout. The lowai- lip of a horse is (hilled 
its gib, and so is the beak of u male 
salmon. 

Gib Gat. A tom-fiat. Tlio male 
cut used to be called Gilbert. Nurcs 
says that Tibert or 'fybalt is the French 
form of iiilbert, and hence Chaucer in 
his Romance of the Rose, renders “ Tlii- 
^rt le Cas”«W “Gibbe, our Cat” (v. 
6204). Gener^ly used for a castrated 
cat. {See Ttbaxt.) ^ 

' “ I nm as melancholy as n igrlli eat or a lugged 
\ycur."—tih,ake«peare: 1 Jimry JV,, I, % 

Oib’beiiiAt {g hard). Gober, the 
Arabian, was by far the gi-eatest alobe- 
inist of the eleventh century, and wrote 
several treatises on *' the ait of making 
gold ” in the usual mystical jargon, be¬ 
cause tho eccl^ostics would nave put to 
death any one who had openly w^ten 
■ ou the subject.” Friar Beoon, in C282, 
fnruP'hes a specimen of this ^hberish, 
s, 


lie is giAing the prescription for making 
gunpowder, and sivj-s— 

“ iH«d iiittioii Balls.-rotrio 
H 111’ MONK CAf I'JIBE 
El KuliiliiiriH." 

Tlio second line is merely on nnagram of 
Varbmttm puhere (pulverised /■haicoal). 

V “ Gibberish,’’compare and 

gabble. I 

Gib'bet {ff soft). A foot-pad, Aivho 
“piqued himself on being the hest-he- 
haved man ou tbo road.” {George J'ur~ 
qnhar: Beaux' Stratagem.)' 

To gibbet the bread (Lmcoliif-hirc). 
When bread turns out ropy and is sup- 
l»OBcd to be bewitched, tlie good dume 
runs n stiek through it and hangs it in 
tho cupboard. It is gibbeted i« ivrron m 
to other batches. 

GiboUns or Ghih'elltnes {g hard). 
(<SVr Gukwmis.) • 

Gib'eonite (4 syl., g liard). A hIua'o'h 
slave, a woj'kmau’s labourer, a faimer's 
understrapper, or Jack-of-all-w-ork. 
llie Gilieuiiites were made “ hewers of 
wood and druAvers of Ai'ator” to tho 
Israelites. (Josh. is. 27.) 

“ Ami GiU'b must trudge, Avhocvcr glvta coin- 
nianil, 

A (iilii'uiilte, iliat serves iliein all liy turn " 

Hitnonfli'lil; Fmmei's Roy. 

Giblets {The Ihike of). A very fat 
nuin. In Yorkshire a fat man is still 
nicknamed “ giblets.” 

Gibral’tar {g soft). A contraction of 
Gibe/ al Tari (Gib’ al Tar), “niouutaiu 
of Tori.” Tins Tari bon Zeynd aa'ur un 
Arabian general who, under tho orders 
of Mousa, Imtded at Calpe in 710, uiid 
utterly defeated ItodcricK, the Gothic 
King of Spain. Capo Tari’fii is named 
from tbo some geueruL 

Gibraltar of Greece. A procipitotis 
rock 700 fqpt above tho sea, m Nuuplia 
(Grocoo). 

Gibraltar of the Kew World. Ca]M) 
Diamond, in proviuco of Cluelicc. 

Gif Ga£' Give and take; good tiu-u 
for good turn. 

“ 1 haA'/f I'ledged niy Avord for your safely, atui 
yea niiiat give me ymirs to lie private tu tliu 
matter—gifl gaff, you j£iiww."~/ftr IV. Scott: Red- 
gauntlet, cliaji. xii. 

GUMlone. uBon't look agifUhorsein 
the mouth. When a present is made, do 
hot inquire too minutely into its iu- 
trinric value. 

Latin: “lC0li equi dentes iiu^oore 
donati.” “Si quis d(^ mannbs ne 
queero in dentibus anq^os” [Monkigh), 

liahan: “ A cavallao dalo pon 
dnriubocca.” 
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Giles Overreach. 


French: “A cheval dounu il iie faut 
puB rotpirder aux dcjite.” 

Spanish : “A cavall date no lb mirem 
I'l djonte.” 

Glff (o liard). A whipping top, made 
like a V. 

“ TJkoi iliHimif'al Ijkp an infant. /Jo, mIiIi) lliy 

: Lirre'i) lubour'sVm^i, v. 1. 

Glg'lamps. Rpcctaclca. Gig-himps 
nro the ‘‘spectacles” of a gig. {See 
VritDAOT (iltlSKN.) 

Glg>maiilty. ncspcctuhility. A 
word invented hy Carlyle. A witnesB 
ill the tiial of Joliii Thui'tcll said, “I 
always thought hiia [Thui’tell] a ro- 
apcctahle niaii.*^ And being oskod by 
the judge what ho meant, replied, ” Ho 
[ThuitellJ kept a gig.” 

‘‘ A iiniiress iif I In* lilood. jet ivliosc Tatlirr linil 
solil Ins iiicxiiM'Kriilili'i) . , f 111 » n<)r(l, (.iianmulty 
«liaKiaH**d.'’— Ciirli/U; The JJttimoMt A'l'ckluee, 

cliiip. V. 

Giggle ((/ hard). Ifare you found <i 
ffuifflvs neU f A question asked in 
Korfolk when nuyoiie laughs iminoder- 
atoly and scnsolessly. The meaning is, 
“Have you found a nest of romping 
pirls that you laugh so V ” Giylet is still 
in coiuniun use in tho West of England 
for a gitldy, romping, Tom-lmy girl, and 
in Huloii a Highly person is called a 
“giggle.” (iSVc GArn’s-NicsT.) 

Gil Bias (g soft). Tho hero of Le 
Rage’s novel of tho same name. Tiiniil, 
hut audacious; well-disposed, hut easily 
led astray ! shrewd, hut easily gulled hy 
pruch’sing un hisMinity'; gootl-nulured, 
hut without moial puncijiTc. 'J'hu laie, 
aecordilig to oue aecount, is hased on 
WutteoAlciiiau'b iSpunish romaiifij, railed 
(ho J,ife of Oaziatni ; otheis maintain 
thut tlio original was the comic romance 
entitled Feiaewues de la J'filu del Fscu- 
dtro JHaiTOs de Obregou. * 

Girbertlnes (3 syl., y hard). A re« 
ligious order founded in the tivelfth 
century by St. Gilbei*t of Lincolnshire. 

Gild tbe Pill (To). To do some¬ 
thing to make a disagreeable task less 
offensive, as a pill is gilded to make it less 
offensive to the eight and taste. Child¬ 
ren’s powders are hidden in jam, and 
authors are “damned with faint praise." 

Glided CliMttber ( The). Tho Houg& 
of Lords. 

“sir. Uawlnixl Winii la aoiH Lord St. Osirold, 
null after yvitra aiwnt In the I.n»'er House he tms 
lyuicii It) the cniiu of the (lihled chsmlier.’ — 
A »«'#jTOjicr pitTa{ir,ii>h, J lUie SUlh, 1H8S. 

Gllderoy' (3 syl., y hard). A famous 
robber, who robbed Cardinal Richelieu 


and Oliver Cromwell. There was a 
Rootch robber of tho same name in tho 
reign of Qnecn Mary, Both were noted 
for (heir handsome persons, and both 
were hanged. 

Gllderoy'B Site. Higher than Gtl- 
deroifs kite. To be hung higher tlian 
GiUteroy’s kite is to be piuiimod more 
severely tlian tho very worst criminal. 
Tbe greater tho crime, the higher tho 
gullowB, was at one time a practical 
legal axiom. Homan, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was hanged on avery high gallows. 
The gallows of Montrose nus 30 feet 
high. The ballad says:— 

“ Of OildPi'oy BHe fmid tlioy Avert' 

They iKHiutl hint inicklc Btii>nif, 

Till Kcluuliurrnw they led him tliiiir 
I And tin a ipiIhiu'H Iioiik ; 

They hong him high aiunie tlie leel, 

He niiH mi trim n boy . . . 

lie wiiM “ hong aboiic the rest" of the crimlnnla 
hccuuBe lint ermieM wore deemed to be more lieiii. 
oiiH. Hu high he hung ho luoked like “a kite" 
m the eloutld. 

Gildip'pe (in Jerusalem Fdircred), 
Wife of Kdwoi'd, on English baron. She 
accompanied her husband to tlie Holy 
War, and jierformed prodigies of valour 
(book ix.). Botlt she and lier liusbaud 
wore slain by Solyman (book xx.). 

Giles (1 syl., g soft). The “ farmer’s 
htiy ” in Bloomfield's poem so called. 

Giles (Af.). Patron saint of cripples, 
llic tradition is that the king of Franco, 
hunting in tho desert, accidentally 
wounded tho hermit in tho knee ; and 
tho hermit, that he might the better 
mortify (ho Heih, refusing to be cured, 
rcmqped a cripple for life. 

Tlie symbol of this Aiiut is a hind, in 
allusion to tho “ hraveu-dirccted hind ” 
which went daily to his cave near the 
mouth of the Btrono to give him milk. 
He is sometimes repKscuted as an old 
man w’itli an arrow in his kueo and u 
hind by his side, ^ 

St. Giles'a parish. Generally situated 
in the outskirts of a city, find originally 
without walls, oripplcs and Iwggars 
not being permitted to pass the gates. 

Hopping or Hovbhng Giles. A lame 
person; so called from St. Giles, tho 
tutelar saint of cripples. {See Cbiffus- 
01.TB.) 

lame as St. 6%le$', Crippdegate. {Ste 
ahorc.) 

OilM OvWMMb. (iSir). A Keic 
Way to Fay 0^ JOebttt by Massinger, 
llie “Acadewy flffure” of this charac¬ 
ter ^as Sir Giles Mompessun, a notorious 
usui^, baniclied the kuiguom for his 
misdeems. 
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CUlos of Antwerp {g soft). •Griloa 

Coignot, the jiaiuter (ISiW-KiOO). 

GUI {g soft) or JUL A generic name 
for a las», a Bwoetheurt. (A controctiou 
of (Jillian — JHlianay Julia,) 

Jack and Jilt went vpthcliUl.., 

Kur.tmry Uhynuv. 

“ rc^ ci’v Jack (mis Hot bis J.ll (i.c. Ilka laddio 
li.t« Inn laesiej.''— 

GUI {Harry). A fanner struclc with 
tho curse of ever shirering with cold, 
because he would not allow old Ooodv 
Blako to keep a few stray sticks whicn 
she hud picked up to warm herself by. 

“ Oh ' a lml'8 tlic matter ? wliat'a the matter ? 
What la't (hat iill» ynunff Harry Oill, 

Tli-it iM’urinorc hie teeth they chutler, 

Chatter, chatter, chnttur, still ? . , . , 
wiiiil to any man he utters, 

* A -iieil or lit), to yoiiiiH or old ; 

liiil ever to himself ho niufters— • 

“ I’ooi Harry (till is U'ry cold.'' 

Ifc) i/an’ioth; (Jtmrifi lltalcr and lltirry (iiU. 

GlUsCi'/liunl). inpe your gJln (your 
raotithl. Tho gills of Ashes, like tho 
mouth of man, arc tho organs of respi* 
rati'iji. 


Gillie (// hard). A sm'ant or at- 
totidiiut ; tho muu who leads a pony 
nhout when u child is riding. A yiUie- 
ivrt-foji is a hurcfootctl Highland lad. 


"These Kilh(t-wet-f<iuti, ns they w>Tn called, 
were diHtiiied to lieat ttic hnslics."—>S'«r M’li/tsi 
AVc/t : It niY'rtey, cliap, xlit. 


Guiles’ HUL the battle of Ban- 
nockbuni (l<‘ill) lung Roliert Bruce 
ordered till the servants, drivers of carts, 
tiud camp foIIo\vet> to go behind a height. 
WluMi till! h ittic seemed to favour the 
.Scotch, these, servants, o^^illics, desirous 


of Hhiiiiiig iu tho pIuudBf, rushed from 
their cuuccalmttit with such aims as 
llicy coidd lay hands on ; and the Eng¬ 
lish", thinking them to lie a new army, 
tied iu panic. I'he Imight in honour 
was over after called The Gillies’ Hill. 
{Sir Wttlki' Scoit: TaJ^i of a Grand¬ 
father, x.) 

GiUySower Buft) is not the July- 
floicer, btd /he lYencn gmfiiiey from 
girofie (a clovo), called by Ohaacer “ gi- 
lofre.” The comnmn stock, the Wiul- 
iiower, the rocket, fhe clove phd^ and 
several other plants ore so oalloa. (Greek 
karmphulknj Laiin, eapyophyllum^ the 
clove gillyflower.) ^ • ' 

“ Ttie (airMt flowers <f 0M scMoa 
Arc our camattonsand strmXcfl nhU-flowers." 

Shiikeiipean i Wiuttre Twe, 1 v. l 


Gltoin {John), of OinnMr’s famous 
ballad, is a cuicoftiro cl Jlf. Be^r, an 
ciniuent lin^dTapi^ atihe end df jPato*- 
nostcr Row, whole it jeans Ohe9|^dd. 
He died 1791, at thb age of 98« it was 
Lady Austin who told the adventure to 


our domestic poet, to divert him from 
his melancholy. ’J'he marriage odventuiw 
of Commodore IVunmon in I'errynue 
1‘ie/de is very simihur to the wedding- 
day adventure of John Gilpin. 

“ Jitlin Gilpin WAS a ritixon 
Of credit aud renown ; 

A trabilmnd raptain eke was ho 
Uf iamoua Loudon town." 

Cou per: John Cilpin. 

V Some insist that tho “tnunlmnd 
captain” was one Jonathan Gi^un, 
who died at Bath in 1770, leaving his 
daughter a legacy of £20,000. 


GUt (j 7 hard). To take the gilt off the 
gingerbread. I’d de-stroy the illusion. 
Tho reference is to gingerbread watches, 
men, and other gilded toy.s, sold at fairs. 
These oatohlos were common oven in tho 
reign of Henry IV,, hut were then made 
of honey instead of truaclo. 

Gilt^dge Xnwestme&ta. A phrase 

introduced iu the last quarter of the 
19th century (when so many investments 
proved w^orthlcss), for investments in 
which no risks oro incurred, such as 
debouiures, preference shares, nrst mort¬ 
gages, and shares iu flrst-rato compauios. 


GUCapur Street (West Smithfield). 
llio route tuktui by the gilt-spurs, or 
knights, nil their way to Smithfleld, 
wliere tournamouts held. 


Gimlet Bye (g hard). A Rqnint- 
oyo; strictly speaking, “an eye that 
wanders obliquely,” jocosely called a 
" piercer.” (Welsh, ytriwi, a movement 
round ; to twist or move in a 

scrpt'utine tliri’ction; Celtic, gnimUe.) 

Glmmer {g soft), or Jiinmer, a jointed 
hinge. In Bomersi!tHhiro, Wo 

have also gmel. A gimmal is a double 
ring; hence gimmal-bit, {Shakeepeate : 
Ileniy r.*iv. 2.) 

Gin ftliag. A drink made of gin 
and water, sweetened and, flavoui^. 
“Sling” = Collins, tho inventor, con¬ 
tracted into c'fms, and perverted into 
eliuga. 


Gbk'ewra (0 soft). The young Italian 
bride who hid in a trank with a sprinn- 
kyok. The lid fell Uj^ her, and she 
wofl not discotyered tfll the body had 
become a skeleton. {Rogers: Italy.) 

“ Be the ouuc wint ft miabt, from his offer she 
shmnk, 41 

And Ginevrs-Uke, shat borself up la a ttnuk,'* j 
• ‘ LOfddl. 

Giasailiread. Hie best umd to 
be mode at GranthcMn^ and Grantham 
gmgertenad was as much a locution as 
Evenon teify, or tafl^ oa we used to 
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call it in the fir»t half of the uinetoonth 
century. 

To get the gilt off the gingerbread. To 
appropriutu all the fun or profit and 
leave the caput tmrtuum behind. In the 
first half of the uiuetecnth century 
pingorbrerul cakes were profusely deco¬ 
rated with gold-leaf or llutch-leaf, 
wliich looked like gold. * 

Glneerbread {g soft). Brummngom 
wares, showy but worthloas. The allu- 
Btoii i.s to tlio gilt gingerbread toys sold 
ut fairs. 

Gingerbread Bnsbonde. Ginger¬ 
bread cakes fashioned like men and 
gilt, coimnonly sold at fairs up to tho 
middle of the uiuoteeuth century. 

Gingerly. (Inntiously, with faltering 
Rt(?ps. Thtj Scotch phrase, “ gang that 
gate,” and tho AngU'-Sa.\ou ifaiigvnde 
Tgoiiig), api»lied to an army looking out 
for uiiihuseacles, would furnish the ad¬ 
verb gungcudehc; Swedish, gingla, to 
go gently. 

“tinisreiiy. ns if inwiitif? uis)n cffps. Cudiiio 
iM'wn tt» ascemi the well-kinwD msa."— ttcott; 
Uhl Mnrtsility, cliAi>. XXV. 

Gingham. So called from Guingamp, 
a town in llrittaiiy, wliero it was origin- 
ally inanufac'tnred (Littn'). A common 
playful eqnivuleiit of umbrella. 

Glnnunga Gaik Tho abyss between 
Niflhi'iin (the region of fog) and Mus- 
pelheiin (the region of heat). It o.xisted 
befoi'e either land or wm, lu’aveii or 
earth. (^Heu/idiitavtuii uujthohgg.) 

Gl'ona (.(7 soft). A leader of the Aiia- 
h.'iptists, once a servant of (/omtod’O'her- 
Ihal, hut discharged from his service for 
Iheft. In the rcltolliou headed by the 
Anabaptists. Giotia took the Count jni- 
Bonor, but Jolm of Lej'deu set him free 
.again. Giona, w'ith the rest of tho con¬ 
spirators, betrayed tlioir prophet king as 
soon as tho Emperor arrived with his 
army. They entered the Ijanqnet room 
to afr&st him, but jverished in the dntning 
ixilace. {Mcycvk'cr: le Prophetc, an 

optTd.) 

blotto. Pound n.t GiotWe 0. An 
Kalian proverb a^iplicd to a dull, stupid 
fellow. Tho Pop, wishing to obtain 
some art decorations, sei^ a messenger 
to obtain speimens of the chief artists , 
«>f Italy.^ The messenger came to Giotto *| 
and (ieliveiasd his message, whereupon 
the artist simply drew a circle witii red 
paint, '^e messenger, in amazement, 
askfxl Giotto if that were all. Giotto 
repliiHl. “ Send it, and we sliall see if 
bis Holiness understands the hint,” 4 


Bpeciaien of genius about equal |o a 
brick 08 a speunen of on edifice. 

Glovaa'nl {Don). A Spanish liber¬ 
tine. (6'w JuAK.) His valet, Leporello, 
says his master had ” in Italy 700 inin- 
tressea, in Germany 800, in Turkey and 
France 91, in Spain 1,003.” When “the 
measure of his iniquity was full,” the 
ghost of the commandant whom lie hhd 
slain camo with a legion of “foul 
fiends,” and carried him off to a “dread¬ 
ful gulf that opened to devour him.” 
{Mozart: Lon Giovanni, Libretto by 
Lorenzo da Ponte.) • 


_ Gipsy {g soft). Said to bo a con iq)- 
iiou of Llyyptian, and so called lK!caiiso 
in 1418 a baud of them apjieared in 
Europe, commanded by a leader nafiieil 
Duke Michael of “ Little Egyiit.” Giber 
appellations are: 

(’2) Jiahe'mians, So called by the 
Frendi, because the first that ever ar¬ 
rived in their country came from Ho- 
heinia in 1427, and priisented tlicraselves 
before the gates of Paris. They were 
not allowed to enter the city, but were 
lodged at La Chapelle, St. Denis. The 
French nickname for gip'sitjs is cagonx 
(unsociables). 

(3) Ciga'iios, So called by tho Portu- 

f ueso, a corruption of Zitiga'iu'. {See 
’CHINOA'iH.) 

(4) O't/a'nos. So called by the Span¬ 
iards, a coiTuption of Zinga'uc. {See 
Tchinoa'ni.) 

(.)) Jfetdens (Ijcathcns). So called by 
the Itutcb, because th^ arc lieatheii.B. 

((I) Pharaoh~mepek (Pliaraoh’s people). 
So oaBed in Hungary, |,rom the nutiuii 
tliat they came from Egypt. 

(7) Suite. So called by themselves, 
boaiuse they assort that the}' camo from 
Sind, 1 . 0 . Ind (Hitidustau). {See Tcuin- 
oa’ni.) 

(8) Tatar. So called by tho Danes 
and Swode^ from tlio notion that they 
came from Tartary. ^ 

(9) Tchinga’ni or Tshingfiui. So called 
by the Tur^, from a tribe still existing 
at the moutii of thf, Indus {Tshin-ealo, 
black In^au). 

(10) TFala'ehians. So called by tlie 
Italians, from the notion that they camo 
from Walachia. 

(II) Zigetiner (wanderers). So called 
by the Germans. 

(121 ZinceVh or Zitiga'ni. Said to be 
BO called by the Turks, because in LIIT 
they were led by SSnga'neus to revolt 
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contains about S.OOO words, the d^iof of 
wliioh are corrupt Samikrit. 

V There is a logond that these people 
aro waifs and strays on the earth, because 
they reftiBod to shelter the Virgin and 
lier child in their flight to Egyi>t. {Arm- 
timis, Ann&les Jioiornin, chap, viii.) 

Gipsy (27k). Anthony de Sola'rio, 
the painter and illuminator, II Z^ngaro 
(1382-1455). 

Giral'da (;; soft). The giantess; a 
statue of victory on the top of an old 
Moorish tower in Seville. 

Gird. To gird with the swm'd^ To 
raise to a peerage. It was the Saxon 
niethod of investiture to an earldom, 
continued after the Conquest. Thus, 
Ilichiml I. “girded with the swcfrd ” 
Hugh do ruclsey, tho aged Bishop of 
Ibirham, making (»« ho said) “ a youug 
earl of an old ju'olate.” 

Gird up tbo Loins {To). To pro- 

J aro for hard work or a journey. The 
cws wore a girdle only when at work 
or ou a j ouiTiey. Even to tlie present day, 
Eastern people, who wear loose dresses, 
gird them about the loins. 

“The loose tuiiio woH an inconvenient, valkinn; 
(Iri-Hx; therefore, when iwrsoiiB went from home, 
1 hej- iu*a a Birrtlc ronwl it (2 KIiiks iv. 2; ix. 1 ; 
THaiiili V, 27 ; .leremiah 1. 17 ; John xxl, 7 ; jVi'ts 
xil. 8)."—Ja/ia; /lrc/teul«j 7 ia fiiblica (aeclioii 121). 


Girder {A). A cooper. Hoops are 
girders. Jolin Girders: John, the cooper, 
(1 character in The Bride of Laumermoor, 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

Girdle {»/ bard). A good nanus ia 
hetter I hast a golden gis’dl^ A good name 
is hetttT than enonoy.^ It U8od4o be 
customary to cany niont^ in the girdle, 
and a girdle of gold meant a “purse of 
gold,’’ The French jyoverb, “//ownc 
rnionnme rant tsiiatx que eeinture doree” 
refers rather to the custom of wearing 
girdles of gold tissue, forbidden, in 1420, 
to womeb of hod character. 

Onldrcn^ under the girdle. Not yet 
bom. •• 


“ All rhlldron iinilcr the (rlrdlc at tlir lime of 
imirnaKe arc lieitl to l)%togivi]nale.'’'-J7ot4Ui and 
Queries. ^ 


If he be angrg^ he kmwe how to turn 
his girdle {much Ado about Ifothing^ 
V. 1), If he is angiy, let him prepare 
himself to light, if he likes. Before 
wrestlers, in ancient times, ongiaged in 
combat, th^ turned the buckle of their 
drdle behind them. . Thus, Sir Baljj^ 
Winwood writes to Secretary Ocoil: 

“ I said. * WtatXsfWtS WM not to mokfl him 
•."ST? ’•y beoT* It 1 wore oiwry, 1 ndeUt turn 

ilio hackle of —' -r-—- • e -- 

UjUf. 




Se has a large mouth but smaU girdle. 
Great expenses but small means! The 
.girdle ia the purse or purse-pocket, {tiee 
abow.) 

He has undone her girdle. Taken her 
for his w'odded wife. The Itomau bride 
wore a chaplet of flowers on her head, 
and a girdle of sheep's wool about hor 
waist. A ^rt of tho marriage ceremony 
W'aa for the bridegroom to loose this 
girdle. ( Vaughan: O'oidcn Orore.) 

The Tersian regulation -girdle. Iii Per¬ 
sia a now sort of “rrocru.Htc.s Bed” is 
adopted, aocurdiug to Kemper. One of 
the ofticors of tho king is styled the 
“chief holder of tlie girdle,’’ and his 
business is to mousuro the ladies of the 
harem by a sort of regulation-girdle. 
If any lady has outgrown the standard, 
she is reduced, like a jockey, by spare 
diet; but, if she thereof, she 

is fattoil up, like a Strasburg goose, to 
regulation size. (6V’c Procbvui'XS. ) 

To put a girdle round the earth. To 
travel or go'round it. Puck says, “I’ll 
put a girdle round about the uartli in 
forty minutes.’’ {Midsummer Night's 
Ih'cam, ii. 2.) 

Girdle {FlorimeVs). Tho prize of a 
grand tournament in which Sir Saiyrano 
and several otheis took part. It was 
dropi>ed by Floriinel, pioRod up by Sir 
Satyrane, and einployeu by him to bind 
the monster sent m her pursuit; hut it 
camo again into tho hands of the kriiglit, 
who kept it in a golden ensket. It was 
a “ gorgeous girdle made by Vulcan for 
Vonus, embossed with pearls' and precious 
stones; ’’ hqt its chief virtue was 

*• It B»ro the virtue of eluuile love. 

Anil wlfehooil trii*' In Hll I hut it illil l>ou.r ; 

lint wIioHocver ertiitntr.v ilolh prove 
MlBbt not the wiino iilioiit her innhlle wear, 

flat it wonlil liione. or olso nsniiUtn' leiir.'' 

ftpaiwr: JFVi/ftrt Ouemie, iMiok 1.1. CHUto vii SI. 

V King»Arthiu'’8 Drinking Horn, and 
the Court'Mantel in Orlando Turioso, 
possessed siinilfljr virtues. 

Girdle {St. Caiman's) would meet 
only round the chaste. 

“ III Irniftna It yet rciniUnn tn he provoil whether 
Bt. Oolnion's airnle hits not lost its virtue” fthn 
reference is to Cintrloi ft. Pitrnel)l.~.9rineteettt5 
Centurif, Felt., 18UI, p. 3iQ. 

Girdle of Venue. (See CmrvB.) 

GlrL This trord has given rise to a 
/host of guesses ;— 

Biuley sugHeste oarruJa. * cliatterimA , 

Mlnsnew vemurea the Italinn glreOa, sw’eatlier- 
cock. • 

Bkinner goes in lor tbs Aagto-Ssson eearl, a 
churl. 

Why not girdle, as young women helors luiir- 
rlago wore a girdle tfUr'lelj uml iwit of a rionmn 
marriage ceremony was j«r the hridcgrtKiiiu to 
loose tuc zooe, 
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Aft fur Riicfl'tlnff, the ^vor)l ffull nsny put In a 
rliniTi (I JJchrii iv. 1), Ko may the Greek konrf, 
aftirl, with a uiiniiiuiiv'c sulflx koHro-ht, wbuuco 
umirla, i/oHrl, //url. xirl, 

(TIim Littln tieriila mams a maid that attends on 
u rhihl. Ihiuucer spells the word ifurl.') 

Ih'oluilily the word Is a variatiim of darhuo, 
A mtloMaxun, tteorlhiij. 

Olron'diBts {ff soft). French, Giron- 
dins, moderate republicans 14 the first 
French liovolution. So callca from the 
(Icpurtmeut of Gironde, which chose for 
the Legislative Assembly ilvo men who 
greatly distinguished thomsolves for 
their oratory, and formed a political 
larty, 'J’hoy were subsequently joined 
>y lirissot, Condorcet, and tlie iiUhereiitB 
of llolaud. The party is called The 
Gironde. (1791-93.) 

“ Thd new anBoiiihl}', railed the Tif'irislallve As- 
Homiily, mot. Oi-tiilmr 1, iTiil. It» nu>r« mudonuu 
iiK'iTilioi'ii fortimd the (tarty isillcdilicO'irundists.'’ 

- C. M. VuHyr; Fiuncii, chap. l.x. p. liW. 

* • 

Glr’ouet'te (3 syl., y soft). A turn¬ 
coat, a Avcathercock (French). The Mie- 
ttonnuUv dca GirouHles contains tho 
names of the most noted turncoats, with 
tlioir iKditicul veeringH. , 

Gls (y soft) i.e. Jesus. A corruption 
of Jesus or J. H. S. Ophelia says “By 
Gisiiiid by St. Cbarity.” (Ifawlrt, iv. fi.) 

OitaHos. {See Girsv.) 

Give and Take ipoliri/), Ono of 
mutual forlK'arnnce and aeeoramodatioii. 

■'flllHl uifc jmerod iilnii-j uith hmjyt'ry ••(iiii- 
fitri'itilv with a ^o»*auil 11 !.») (>.>lio f"r imiiiy 

jrai'N."- IlHfjh t'ofu. «u. 

Give it Him (To). T<j seold or 
thrash a person. As “ J gavo it him 
right and left.” “ I’ll give it you when 
I natch you.” An olliiiticul phrase, dare 
pernain. “Give it him well.’’ 

Give tbo Boys a Holiday. Aimxag'- 
oms, on his death-bed, lieing asked what 
lionour should lie conferred i^u him, 
replied, “ Give tho hoys a holiday.” 

Give tke Devil bis Due. Though 
liad, I allow, yet not so had asvoumoKe 
him out. Bo not lay more to the 
of a ptirson than ho deserves. Trie 
'^’fenoli say, “/’/ ne/ant pas fnire ie diable 
phis tioir quit idest.^* The Italians have 
tho same proverb, bisogad fare il 

diflhlo ptu nere che non 
'The deoil is mi so black he is painted. 
Every black luaa its white, os well as* 
every sweet its sour. 

Ginard. Don't fret %/our gizzard. 
Don’t bn so anxious; don’i worry your¬ 
self. The liatin stomachm means 
temper, etc., as well as stomtMih or i 
“ gusjuird.’’ (iVeuch, gisici\) 1 


Thai stuck in his gizzard. Annoyed 
him, was more than he could digest. 

GJollar. Heimdall’s horn, which ho 
blows to give the gods notice when any 
one is approaching the bridge Bifrust 
(y.c.). (Scandinavian mytkoiogy.) 

Glacis. Tho sloping moss on the 
outer edge of the ewm'edumj in fortificiy 
tion. Immediately without the ‘ “ditches” 
of the place fortified, there is a road of 
cominuuioatiou all round tlio fortress 
(about thirty feet wide), having on its 
exb'rior edge a covered mass of earth 
eight feet xugh, sloping off gently to-* 
wards tlie 0 |Kin country. Tlio roud is 
tcclmically c.aUed tho covered xvay, and 
the sloping moss tho glacis. 

Gl&dslieiin {Home of joy\ llio 
largest and most magnificent mansion of 
the {Scandinavian iEsir. It contuins 
twelve seats besides the throne of Al- 
fuder. Tho great liull of Gladslicim Avas 
called “Valhalla.” 

Gladstone Bag (A). A black leather 
hog of various sisos, nil c.onA'enicnt to bo 
liaud-carricd. These bags haA'o two 
handles, and are made so ews not to touch 
fbe ground, like tho older carjjct V>ags. 
(’ailed Gladstone in compliment to W. K. 
Gladstone, many j'cara leader of tlie 
Liberal iiorty. 

Glamorgan. Ocoffriw of Monmouth 
says that Ouuilali' and Morgan, the sons 
of Gouorill and Began, usurped the 
crown at the death of Cordeillu. I'he 
former lesolA'ecLto reign alone, chased 
Morgan into Wales, and slow him at the 
foot of a hill, henco callisd Gla-Morgan 
or Glyn-Morgan^ valley of Morgan. 
{&C 0 Spenser: Faerie Queene, ii. 10.) 

Glasgow Amla An oak tree, a bell 
hanging on one of the branches, a bird 
at the top of the tree, and a salmon with 
a ring in its month at the base. • 

St. Kentigem, in tlie seventj^ century, 
took up his abode on the hgaks of a little 
stream which faBs into the C^de, tho 
site of the present t<»ty of Gllasgow. 
Upon on oak in the clearing he hung a 
b<Ml to summon the savtmes to worship, 
hence the oak and the bdl.. Now for 
the other two emblcons; A qoioen having 
formed on iUicit attaohmeut to a soldier, 
gave hixa d pret^ous ring whidh the king 
hod given her. The king, aware of tho 
fact, stole npon Gte soidior in sleep, 
abstracted the ifog, threw it into the 
C]yd& and then as^d the queen for it. 
The Ijueen; in alarm, applied to St. 
Kentigem, who knew the whole affair; 
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aDd.tho saint wout to the Clyde, cAught 
a salmon with the ring in its mout^, 
liatnlod it to the queen, and was thus the 
inaaiia of reatoring peace to the royal 
couple, and of refunnxng tho I’epccutant 
quuou. 

7 The queen’s name was Langom'oth, 
the king's name BederooU, and the Clyde 
thou called the Clud. 

“ The tivfi tliftt nevoT fitFcw, 

'riio hint tlitil iiovtT tiew, 

TUi' IIjU ttmt novi'v »Wit.ni, 

Tho lK>Ii that iievor ratis.' 

■ ? A similar legend is told of Dame 
liohcoca Berry, wife of Thonms Elton, 
of Stratford Bow, and relict of Sir John 
Horry Rebecca Berry w tho 

hcrpine of the ballad called The Cruel 
Kitujkt, and the story says that a kAight 
l)iiH.sing J)y a cottago, heard the ones 
of a woman in labour, and knew by 
hi-) occult science that the child was 
(l«t)mod to be his wife. He tried hard 
to el lido his I'ato, and when tho duld 
W41.S grown up, took lier one clay to tho 
Bousido, intending to drown hcr,*but re- 
lonled. At tlie samo timo he throw a 
ring into tho sea, and commanded her 
ncvi'r again to on tor his presence till she 
brought liirn that ring. Rebecca, dress¬ 
ing a cod for dinner, found tho ring in 
the fish, presented it to Sir John, and 
became bis wife. Tho Berry anus show 
a tisii. and on the dcjcter chief point a 
ring or annulot. 

Glasgow Msgistrate (./). A salt 
liui ring. When George IV. visited Gla-s- 
gow some wag placon assalt heiring ou 
(.Jie iron guartl of tho carriage^of a 
woll-kiiown magistrate who formed one 
of tho deputation to receive him. I 
roiuonibcr a sbnilar joke played ou n 
magistrate, because ht said, dating a 
time of great scarcity, he wondered why 
the poor did not eat s^t herrings, which 
he him.s41f found very appotismg. 

Glass it^^ the Celtic fflae (bluish- 
greeu). tho colour produced by the wood 
Jill ployed by the ancient jJritons in 
'lyeiiig their bodies.* Pliny calls it y/os- 
(rioH, and Cseaar . 

Glass Brisker (.)#}. Aw!n|-Hbber. 
To crack a bottle is to drink up its con¬ 
tents and riimw awsy tho empty bottle, 
A glass breaker is one driw what 
is in the gloss, and flings the glUis under 
the table. In the early nine- 

toenth century it wss hy no'means tta- 
usual with topers to In^k ofl thfjjd^d 
of their wineglass, no that they^ijfht 
not be able to sot it down, bat were 


com lulled to drink it clean off, without 
hfiel-tajis. ' • 

“Trolli.yo’ra nao trlaSH-iirmker; and nelrliersin 
I. tiiiU'sa it iMi a acroed -wi' tlie tii'lHUlinut-s, ur 
will'll I'm on a rani Ido."—iSlt' W.Sectt: tluy Man^ 
nenny, chap, ta 

"Wo novorwovo srlnw-l iron kora In fliis hoiiae, 
Mr. Lovol.”—ASr IV. filrulJ; The AtiU^miry, i‘li)wp. ix. 

Glass-el^e. A blind eye, not an eye 
made of gloss, but tho Banish fflan-me 
(woU-eye). 


Glass Houses. Thoee who hre in 
qkm houses should not throw stones. 
When, on the union of tl»o two crowns, 
London w'-us inundated with Scotchmen, 
BuCkiugliam was a chief instigator of 
the movement against them, and patties 
used nightly to go about broakiiig their 
windows. In retaliation, a piuty of 
Scotchmen smashed tho windows of tho 
Duke's mansion,* wliioh stood in St. 
Martin’s Fields, and liad so many win¬ 
dows that it went by tho name of tho 
“ Glass-house.” 'ifie court favourite 
appealed to the kiug, and tho Britirii 
Solomon reidiod, '• Steenio, Stoonie, those 
wlxa live in glass houseu should bo curo- 
fu’ how they fling stanos.” 

V I'his was not un original remark of 
the English Solomon, but only the appli¬ 
cation of an existing proverb: “ El quo 
ticne tejado.s do vidroj no tiro piedras al 
do Ku vezino.” {hmnez dt< Ouztmn: 
rrorerbws.) (See also Cliaucor’s Troylus^ 
ii.) 

“Uni II ni iii.iiHoii dn icrri*. 

Siir Ji- vomlit III' Jotii) j'lcrr.'" 

i'rniTi'oen cii Itiiiifu I ttU). 


Glass Sllpimr (of Ciudei-olla). A 
curious blutiaer of the translator, wbo 
has mistaken vair (sable) fur rnre 
(glass). Sable was -worn only by kings 
and ^irinoes, so tho faii-y gave royal 
slippers to her favourite. Ilatnlct says 
he shall ^scard his mouniing and ro- 
surao ”hi*8uit of sables” (iii. 2). 




Glasse (hfrs. Hannah)^ a name im¬ 
mortalised by tho reputed saying in a 
cookery book, “ Firrt catch your hare,” 
then cook it according to the directions 
given. This, like many other smart 
sayings, evidently grew. The word in 
the cookeiy-booK is **cast” li.e. flay). 

Take your hate, and when it is cost ” 
eased), do* so and so. (^e Cass, 
Catch tovu Habb.) 


“ We*H make you snine aport with Ihe tax tre 
tre (HUie him."—iSkAftnijMMira.' All's Wml, e{je., Ul. A 
" spme of tlion knew ms, 

Else h«d (Iiey OMted me like s Ontx.**' 
PeamuoTa ma jfteuherLcunts tHtarimage, IL A 


7 First srofiffA your hare (though aot 
rn Mrs. Glasse) is the Aflglian 

word eeateh (flay), aUd might suggest the 
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piny of words. Mrs. Glusse is the pscii- 
doiiyni which I)r. Johji Hill appciiucil to 
his Cook's Oracle. 

GlaMito iA). A Sandcmtinian; a 
follower of John Glass (eighteenth cen¬ 
tury}. Members of this iSorjtch sect are 
admitted by a holy kiss/’ tL’id abstain 
from all animal food which has not been 
well drained of blood. John (ilass con¬ 
demned all national astablishmeuis of 
relig-ion, and inaiutiiined the Congroga- 
tioniU system, llobort Saudoinuu w'ua 
one of Ills disci]ilca. 

Glastonbary, in Arthurian legend, 
w'as w’hei'e king Aithm* was buried, 
ticlden, in his Jnus/ratious of Jh ai/to/i, 
Hays the tomb wjus “betwixt two pillars,” 
and he adds, “Henry 11, gave command 
to Henry de Blnis, the abbot, to make 
grout search for the 'body, whic^h W'as 
found ill a w'oodeii coftin some sixteen 
fooie doepe; and afterwards was found 
a stone on whoso lower side M'as lixt a 
loadoii cross with the name inscribed.” 
The authority of Seldeu no doubt is very 
great, but it is too great a tax on our 
credulity to credit this statement. 

Glaswe'glan. Belonging to Glas¬ 
gow. 

Glauber Salts. So cnllod from 
Johann llmlolnh (ilaubor, a German al¬ 
chemist, who discovered it in l(i*}8 in his 
rosoarches after the philosoidier’s stone. 
It is the sulphate of soda. 

Glauoua (of Btvntia). A fishei-mon 
who iiLstriirted Apollo in soothsiiying. 
Ho jumped into the sea, and IxMaimc a 
manue god. Milton alludes to him in 
liis Counts (hue 895); 

" [By] olil snoHisaj iiifj Ulnuciis’ siH'll." 

Glauons {Anothn'). InLatin, Olmtnts 
alter. One who ruins hinLscl£<hy hoi-sos. 
The tale is tliat Ulaucus, son of tSisyidnis, 
ivould not allow' his horses to hrewl, and 
the goddess of Love so infuriated them 
that they killed him. 

Glauoua' Swop (A). A one-sided 
baigain. Alluding to the exchange of 
armour botiveeu CHanoos and Diome'des. 
As the armour of the Lyciau was of 
gold, and that of the Greek of brass, it 
was like bartering preoibus stones for 
French paste. Mosos^ in Goldsmith's" 
} 'tear of WakefieM, made * ‘ a Glauons’ 
swop ” with the siiectncl^sollor. 

Gla 3 fmore or Clatfmore (2 syl.). The 
Scottish great sword. It used to be a 
large two-handed sword, but w'as subse¬ 
quently applied to the broadswprd with 


the bsisket-bilt. (Gaelic, chidhamh, a 
sword; more, great.) 

Glozlor. Is your father a ylazicr ? 
Boos ho make windows, for you .stjuul in 
my light and expect me to see through 
you ? 

Gleek. A game at cards, eometimes 
i-allud deck. Thus, in Epsom irdls, 
Dorothy says to Mrs, Bisket, “7'// make 
one at vteek, that's better than any tiro- 
handetl tjmne." Ben Jonsoii, in the J/- 
chemtst, speaks of gleek and piim'eri) 
as “the host gamc,s for the g.al Ian lest 
company.” 

Gleek is played by three jiersoiis. 
Every deuce and trois is thrown out of 
the pack. Tivelvo I'arda are then dealt 
to cpeli player, and eight are left -for 
stock, which is offered in rotation to the 
players for purchase. The truin]is are 
called Tiddy, Tumbler, .Tib, Tom, and 
I’owser. Ulcek is the Gennun ffteteh 
(like), intimating the itoint on which 
the game turns, gleek being three curds 
all alike, as three aces, three kings, etc. 

Gleioben {The Count de). A German 
knight married to a lady of his own 
country. He joined a crusade, and, 
bt'iug w'oundod, was attended so dili¬ 
gently by a Hai'aceu pnneess tliat ho 
iiiamed her also. 

Gleipnlr. The chain made by the 
fairies, by which the wolf Eenrir or 
Fouris was peourcly chaiiie*!. It was 
extremely light, and made of such things 
as “the roots of stones, the noise ni ado 
by the footfall^of a cat, the Ix'ards of 
woincm, the sjuitlo of birds, and such 
like articles.” ** 

Glenoo'e (2 ^1.). The massacre of 
Gleneoe. The Eiunburgh authorities ex¬ 
horted the Jacobites to submit to Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, and offered pardon to all 
who submitted on or before the 31st of 
December, 1691. Mac-Iiin, chij?f of Oio 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, was unable to 
do so before the 6th of Jimija^y, and his 
excuse was sent to the Cemneif at Edin¬ 
burgh. The Mast^, of !8tair (Sir John 
Dalrjnnple) resolvea to make an example 
of Mac-laii, and obtained the king’s 
permission “to extirpate the set of 
thieves.” Accordingly, on the 1st of 
February, 120 soldiers, led by a Captain 
Campbell, marched to Glencoe, told the 
don they were come as friends, and lived 
eaceably among them for twelve days; 
ut on the monungof the 13tfa, the glen- 
men, to the number of thirty-eight, 
weret^candalously murdered, their huts 
eet on and thei|r flocks and herd<* 
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driven off as plunder, Campbell has 
written a poem, and Talfourd a pla^Jr ou 
the subject. 

Glondoveer', in Hindu mythology, 
is :i kind of sylph, the most lovely of tJm 
ffood spirits. (Hoe Southey’s Curse of 
Ktlutma.) 

I run n hlrsHcil (ilendiiveer, 

"I’ls mttie to M|H9ik Hiul yoiirs tn littiv.’’ 

AMfesses (liiiittttiuiis ot Koullicy). 

Glundower {Oweu), A Welsh chief, 
ono of the most active and fonuidablo 
tMieniics of Henry IV. He was descended 
fi'oni Llewellyn, the hmt of the Welsh 
l>niiciM. Sir Edmund Mortimer married 
one of his daughters, and the husband 
of Mortimer’s sister was Earl Percy, 
generally called “Hotspur,” who took 
Dougins prisoner at Homildou Hill. 

(I loinlower, Hotspur, Douglas, and otHers 
conspired to dethrone Iloury, but tbo 
coalition was ruiiiod in the fahil battle 
of Sliruwfibury. Slmkospeure inaktiH the 
Welsh nobleman a wizard of great di- 
versily of talent, but especially conceited 
of the jirodigies tliat “ announced ” his 
birth. (^Shttkvspenre : \ Henry I]'.) 

Glim. DOUdK TUIi (iMM.) 

Globe of Gloss {Jlri/nard's). To con¬ 
sult Itcifmtyd's i/lohe of yluss. To seek 
into futurity by magical or other de¬ 
vices. This globe of glufis Avould reveal 
wliat was being done, no matter bow 
far off, and would afford information ou 
any subject that the person consulting 
it wlsltod to know. The globe was sot 
in a Avoodon frame which _ no worm 
would attack. Ilevnard said ho hud 
sent this invaluable tmisure to her 
majesty tlir* qusen as a present; but it 
never came to hand, inasmuch as it had 
no existence ex(‘upt in the imagination 
of the fox. (i/.MTo;# Jdkmar : Itrt/nard 
the I'ox.) 

Yoitr qift teas like the globe of glctsi of 
Mit'itcr kt'gnnrd.^ Vox et pru-tercu nihil. 
A greatfpromisd, but no pcrforraanco. 
{fire aboveJi 

IVorthg net in the frame of Rey- 
mnVs globe of glass. Worthy of being 
imperishable; wortll(y of being preserved 
for ever. 

Gloria. A cup of coffee with brandy 
in it instead of milk. Sweetened to 
taste. 

Gloria In Bacoelfls. The latter 
portion of this dozology is nsoribed to 
Telesphorus, a,d. 189. {See Globy.) 

Olorla'iiak ^(Qveen Elizabeth con¬ 
sidered as a sovereign.) says 

in his Faene Queem that she keiit an 


aununl feast for twelve days, during 
whiuli time iwlventurers appeared before 
her to undertake wlvitever tusk she chose 
to impose upon them. Ou one occasion 
twelve knights presented themselves 
before her, uud their exploits form the 
scheme of Spenser’s allegory. Tlie ixtct 
intended to cive a separate book to each 
knight, buf only six and a half books 
remain. 

Glorions Jobn. John Diydcu, tlio 
poet (1081-1701). 

Glorious First of June. June 1st, 
1794, when Lord Howe, who conirnaudcd 
the Channel licet, gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory over the French. 

Glorious Unoortointy of the Law 

{The), 17-)0. The toast of Mr. Wilbra- 
ham at a dinner given to the judges nml 
counsel in Serjoiuit’s Hall. This dinner 
was given soon oitfSr Lord MaiisHcld had 
ovr>rruled several ancient legal decisions 
and had introduced many innovations in 
the practice. 

Glory. Meaning speech or the 
tongin, Hf» called by llio PsJilmist be¬ 
cause .speech is man’s speciality. DIIut 
animals see, bear, smell, and feel (jiiile 
as well and often better than man, but 
rational speocli is iriun’s glory, or tluit 
which distinguishes the race from other 
animals. 

“t will slin; iuid Hire pr.-iiiic o\oq wall nir 
Blory."--I’Biiliii cMil. i. 

“That in.v fc'lovy nmy sniff inwlao to ThfiC, lunl 
not lieKiluni.I’Kiiliii xxx.ls. 

“Awakeiii*niy fflory,awakeVBidtcrj'andImrii.'' 
—Psalm 1\ li. 8. 

Glory Dqinon {The). War. 

“ Krcali ti'oinm liail cai'li i^ar to In* Bfnt off to 
{Tint the iiiiiw of the '({lory IJcmou.'"—6*. Tltom- 
smi: AulobUxri a/)hj/, 3J. 

Glory Hand. In folk lore, a dead 
mail’s hand, supposed to possess ceiiiaLu 
magical pmperties. 

" lie hand of glrirj in hand rtit off fnon n diAwl 
man as have liren lianffCd for niurilicr. and dried 
\ fry nice in dc flbmoke of juult>or wood."—^fir H'. 
fileott: The Antiquary (DoiutermeimiJ, 

Glory be to tbo Father, etc. The 
first verso of this doxology is said to be 
by St. Basil. During the Ariau con¬ 
troversy it ran thus : “ Glory lie to 
Father, by the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost.” (SeejOiL/muL) 

1 GlOMlik {Lawyer) purchases Eban- 
gow'un estate, and is found Iry^Counsel- 
lor Pleydelljte be implicated m easrrying 
off Henry Hertraua, tbo hei# of tm 
estate. Both Glossin and Dirk Hatter- 
aick, his accomplice, are sent to prison, 
and in the night the lawyer ^mves to 
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eiitor the smuggler’s cell, when a quarrel 
ensues, in which Hattoraick strangles 
him, and then hongfrhimself.” (iVir 11”. 
Hcott; (Juy Mamwrinff.) 

Glonoes'ter (2 syl.). The ancient 
Britons called the town Cucr Olon 
(bright city). I'he Bomans Latinised 
Ulou or Glove in Cr/rv-imil and added 
eoloma (the Boman colony oi Glev-um). 
The Saxons restored the old British word 
(floH, and added censtvi'y to signify it had 
been a Bumau camp. Hence the word 
means ” Glou. the camp city.” Geoffrey 
of Monmoutn says, when Arvir'iu^ 
married Gonuissa, daughter of Claudius 
Ceesar, ho induced tlie emperor to build 
a city on the spot where tlie nuptials 
were soleinuisoa; this city was ^led 
Can'-ClaH\ a contraction of Cuer-Claud, 
corrupted into Caer-glou, converted hy 
the Itoinaus into Gloii-caster, and by tho 
Kaxoits into (Jlou-ccastcr or Glou-wsb^r. 
“Some,” eoutiimos tho same “philolo¬ 
gist,” “ derive the naiuo from the Duko 
G loins, ii son of Claudius, horn in Britain 
on tho very spot.” 

Glove. In the days of chivalry it w’ns 
customary for knights to wear a lady’s 
glovo in their helmets, and to defend it 
w'ith their life. 

*'Ono ware on liis hcailiilccp lila IrnUcs 
nna auotiu'r Iciro on liyM ticluir tbe ulove ot liia 
dearlynsc."—i/iia,* Chi'oim'lt, limity it'. 

Glove. A bribe. (G love Money. ) 

Ilaiid and glnve. Swt>m friends; on 
most intimate terms; close comimuions, 
like glove and hand. 

•’ Ad< 1 iirntenml iirwii’li .almnf. wlmt others j»rovo, 

Aa if tlH! world and lliry were Imiid niid kIoviV' 

Coirpei, 

Ite hit his fflorr. Ho resolved on 
mortal revenge. On the ” Border,” to 
bite tlie glovo was considered a pledge of 
deadly v^geanco. 

“ Biern Rutherford rivlit llttloOaid. 

But liit his Kinvo and shook his head." 
iVtr K (lifer Hctnt: Lay of the Laat SIiHatrel. 

Here I throw down my glove. I chal¬ 
lenge you. In allusion to an ancient 
custom of a challenger throwing liis 
glovo or gauntlet at the feet of the 
pemon cluillenged, and bidding him to 
jiink it up. If he did so tiie two fought, 
and the vanquisher was eonsidored to he 
adiudgod by God to be iq the right. Ta 
take up the glove means, thermore, to 
aceepj; the tdiallenge. ^ 

** 1 will throw my «love to Death itself, that 
were s uomaenlathin in thy keftt-t."—Sftai-esware: 
Ti-od«s and Crestida, tv, 4. 

To take up the glove. To accept the 
challcum made by casting a glove or 
gauntlet on the ground. 


Jtjffht as my glove. The phrase, says 
Sir Walter Scott, comes from the cttatoni 
of pledging a glove as the signal of irre- 
iiagable faith. (2'hc Antiquary.) 

Glove Money. A bribe, a perquisite; 
so called from the ancient enstora of 
presenting a pair of gloves to a person 
who undertoolc a cause for you. Mr.-*. 
Croaker presented Sir I’homns 
tho Ijord Chancellor, with a pair of glovf'a 
lined witli forty ^unds m “nugelB,” 
as a “token.” Sir Thomas kept tho 
gloves, but returned tho lining. (‘Vee 
above.) 

Gloves are not worn in tho presipr.co 
of royalty, because we are to stand un¬ 
armed, with the helmet off tlie head and 
gauntlets off the hands, to show wo have 
no hostile intention. (AVr SAiiUTATioNS.) 

Glorca used to be worn by tlni clergy 
to iudicato that their hands are cleiui 
aud not open to bribes. I'hey are no 
longer officially worn by the parochial 
Clerjip^. 

Gloves given to a judac in a hniith n 
assize. In an assi/e without a criminal, 
the slieriff presents the judge with a pair 
of white gloves. Chambers says, an¬ 
ciently judges were not allowed to wear 
gloves on the bench {Cifclopwdut). To 
give a judge a pair of gloves, therefore, 
syinbofiscd that he need not come to tho 
licucli, hut might W'oar gloves. 

You owe me a ^uiiv oj glm'cs. A small 
present. Tlie gift of a jiair of gloves 
was at one time a perquisite of those 
who pei'formed stmul services, such as 
pleading youRj cause, aititrating your 
quorpl, or showing you some favour 
which could not be charged for. As the 
services became more important, tho 
glove was lined with money, or made 
to contain somei-oin called glove money 
({I'.u.). Belies of this ancient custom 
wore common till the last quarter of a 
centmy in the presentation of--gloves to 
those who attended weddings and fune¬ 
rals, There ulso existed, af one time tho 
claim of a pair of gloves by a lady who 
chose to ^ute q gentleman caimht 
napping in her company. In The Faiv 
Matd of Perth, by Sir Walter Scott, 
(Tatherma stools unm her chamber on 
St. Valentine** mom, and;, catching 
Henry Smitii asle^ pvai him a kiaa. 
The glover says to hun: 

“ Come lato the booth with me, mjr son, and 1 
win fiiniiah tbee with a fitting tlieme. Tbou 
knoweat the maiden woo vehthfes to kian a aleeii. 
ing Bum wins ef him s iiur tg gloves.’*—Cbap. v. 

In tUl next oihapt^ Henry presents the 
gloves, and Oamsacma aooepto them. 
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A round with gloves, A frien^ con* 
test; a fight tv-ith gloves. 

“ Will you point ont how tills is ftolnit tn lie n 
gettit<t.>l roiiiui witngloves?*'—IK iiIwh; !ftle Wtbof 
thr Siniltr, clittp. lx. 

Glutidub'drtli. Hie land of eorcerera 
and inagioitins visited hy Gulliver in his 
Travels. {Swift.) 

. OlnoldUit and Piooi'nlata A foolish 
rivalry excited in Paris (1774-1780) be¬ 
tween the admirers of GlUi^ and those 
of Picci'ni—the former a Gorman musical 
composer, and the latter an Italian. 
Maxio Antoinette was a GlUckist, and 
consequently Young France favoured the 
rival claimant. In the sti'eeta, coffee¬ 
houses, private hoosos, and even schools, 
the merits of GlUck and Ficcinitii were 
canv(i 68 od; and nil Paris was ranged on 
out) side or the other. Tliis was, in fact, 
n pontention between the relative merits 
of tlie Uorinan and Italian school of 
music. {Sec Bacbuo.) 

Glum had a sword and cloak given 
him hy his grandfather, which hrought 
gouil luck to tlioir possessors. After tills 
piescut everything prospered with him. 
lie gavo tho s))pur to Asgrim and cloak 
to Gizur the White, after which every¬ 
thing went wrong with him. Old niid 
lihiid, he retained liis cunning long after 
he hod lost his luck. ( The A iala Saga.) 

To look glum. To look dull or moody. 
(Scoh'h, gloum, a fi-owm; Dutch, loonty 
heavy, dull; Anglo-Saxon, glOm, our 
gloom, gloaming, etc.) 


Glmndal'olltcli. A girl, nine years 
old, and only forty feeb high, who had 
charge of Gulliver in Brubdiugnag, 
{Swift: OuUifer*« Travel*.) 

“ riiion as GUinulHlclltcb misseil tier nleftsing can*, 
KIiu \vp]>t, Hlic lilubiM!reu,and site lure lier Imir.'’ 

Pope, 

Glutton (TAtf). Vltelius, the Roman 
emperor (16-69), reigned from Jonuaty 4 
to Decemoer 22, a.d. 69. 


Gluttony. {^6 Apicnrs, etc.) 


GnatlA.* A vain, boastful parasite in 
the Eunuch ox Terence (Greek, gnathon, 
jaw, mottning ‘*toi|gae-doughty’*). 

Gnomos (1 syl.), aeeording to the 
Resicru'dan system, oris the elemental 
spirits of earth, and tht guardians of 
mines and qoanioic (Greek, gmma, 
knowledge, loeoiung the knowing ones, 
the wise ones.) Filuir, Saujuir- 

BBSS.) 


'*Tb« four elemtitts .are Ishainted by spirits 
railed sylplis, gaatuea a]rnmbs,and salanuuiden. 
Tbe Kiiemos, or dem^ of tbe eatth, dellglit in 
miscbiel: bntthejijilp^BfWfaoBa babitanitt ia in 
sir, are the hiM oonaitioiied erestares^aiaa'iA- 
sble."—P^.nvs/. UttarUiUttsSie effketi^ 


^ostios. The Iviou'nf's, opposed to 
heliei'O's, various sects in the first ages 
of Christianity, vfho tried to accommo¬ 
date Scripture to the speculations of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and other ancient 

{ miloBophors. They taught that know- 
edge, rather titan mere faith, is ilie true 
key of 8 a|vution. In the Gnostic creed 
Christ is esteemed merely as an eon, or 
divine attribute personified, like Mind, 
Truth, Logos, Church, etc., Gio whole 
of which cons made up this divine plo- 
rSma or fulness. Paul, in several of his 
epistles, speaks of this ** Fulness (ple- 
roma) of God.” (Greek, Onos'itcoe.) 
{See Aauosiics.) 

Go. (Anglo-Saxon, gdn, ie gd, I go.) 
Heir's a go or Here's- a prettg go. 
Here's a moss or awkwanl state of 
affnii’s. 

It is tio go. if Is not worknble. ” ('« 
irn," in tho French Itovolutiou (it will 
go), is a similar phntse. 

{See Gubai Go, and Lrm.B Go.) 

Go {The). All the go. Quito tho 
.fashion; very popular; la iw/ue. • 

Go along with You. In French, 
Tirez de long, said to dogs, meaning 
8 <»jni>er off, run away. An long et rm 
large, \.e. eutinjly, go off tho whole 
length and breadth of the way from me 
to infinite space. 

*t ” To go along with some one,” with 
the lower classes, means to toko a walk 
with someone of the opposite sex, witli 
a view of matrimony u both pai'tlcs 
think fit. 

Go-he^oen {A). An interposer; 
one who miorjioscs between rivo parties. 

Gu-hy. To give one tho go-hg. To 
puss without notice, to leave in ilto 
lurch. 0 

Go it Blind. Don't stop to deliber¬ 
ate. In tho game esdied Poker,” if 
a player chooses to *‘go it blind,” ho 
doubles the ante before looking at his 
cards. If the other players refuse to 
see his hlind, he wins the ante. 

Cto WarwlOkl ^A street cry 


more than ordinarily licentious and 

disorderly. ’ p. 

• 

Go it, you Crtsiploit on, 

yon simpletons; soold away, ycni rilly 
or quarrelsome ones., Jit cripple is slang 
for a dullard or awkward pemyn. 
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Go of Gin. A quartern. In the 
Queeu'a Head, Coveut Garden, epirita 
used to ])c served in quarterns, neat— 
water ad Ubitum. (Compare Sxiimi.T 
Cup.) 

Go on all Fours. Perfect in nil 
oiiits. Wo say of a pun or liddle, “ It 
008 not no on all fours,” ft will not 
hold good in every way. Lord Macau¬ 
lay says, “It ia not easy to inuko a 
siiuilo go on all foura.” Sir Edward 
Coko says, “.A'a/Zwat nhn'ile f^uat'mr 
pcd'ibns currii/’ The metaphor is taken 
from a horse^ wliich ia lame if only ono 
of its legs is injured. All four must bo 
sound ill order that it may go. 

Go Out (To). To rise in rebellion ; 
the Irish say, “To ho up.” T6 go out 
with the forces of Charles Edward. To 
be out with Ilogor More and Sir I*holini 
O’Neil, in 1G4I. ‘ 

“I IliDclir my t.fHl fliam-e tar iNi.vnii'nt wn.H 
e'cii til K.'io I'til. iiiiH.'ir.’’' Utr U'. SeuU: WaverUtI, 

Go tbrougb Fire and Water to 
servo you. I)u anything even at per- 
Foniil cost and infonvenienco. Tins re¬ 
ference is to tho ancient oidcals by lire 
and water. Those coiulenincd to these 
ordeals might employ a substitute. 

Go to I A eurtaiU'd oatli. “Go to 
tho d»;vil 1 ” or some such pluuse. 

“ CdfiKiHit; 1 r'liiilnlilcrtliiiti yuui'solt 

Tij iniiKe iMiiiUtiiiiiM 

JJiutus: (iiil .i! You me tint, CiiKisiii’i ” 

.Iittiiin I'tmai, t\ .1. 

Go TO BASVr, Mill lioi tle BkHtC, 

Uo TO Hath, ami tret >our heml hIcim'iI. 

Go TO nirscAV. iiml itret. hreerlic*! iiUMivlcd. 
Go TO i'ovusTKY. Mill.!'yiiiiraelf hi .\tu*. 

Go TO IlKMiAM. A kind of Alsiuia tiv saiictuaiy 

ill ilu' reli<ii Ilf ficiiry VII i 
Go To.)Kitic|{o OiU of tlie u:i>. f.Yi'd jRuieilo ) 

And iiiiiny oblmr Hiiidlur iiiiUMcs, 

Go to the Wall (To). Tohopu-died 
on one side, laid on the shelf, passed by. 
Business men, and tliose in a huny, 
leave tlie wtill-side of a jiaC'cment to 
women, children, and loungers. 

Go without Saytug (To), Ceh ra 
sa»» dire. To be n self-OAndent fact; 
well understood or indisputable. 

Goat. Usually placed under seats 
fti church stalls, etc., as a mark of dis¬ 
honour and abhorrence, eB]iecially to 
ecclesiastics who aro bound by the law of 
continence. 

The sei'cn litih poats. ^ tlie Pleiades 
are vulgarly called hi Spain. 

Goat and Ckiinpass^ A public- 
house sign in the Comniouwealtli; a cor- 
ruptiim of “ God eiGCompasaes [usj.” 

V Some say it is the carpenters’ arms 
— three goats and a chevron. Tho 


chevron being mistaken for a pair of 
compasses. 

Goats. (Anglo-Saxon, {;d.t.) 

The three poaln. A public-house sign 
at Lincoln, is a corruption of the Three 
Goii'ts, that is, drains or sluicRS, wliich 
at one time conducted the waters of a 
large lake into the river Witliam. Tho 
name of the inn is now the lihek 
OoaU. 

Gobbler (A). A tm'kcy-cock is so 
called from its ciy. 

Ckiblio (Lamiei'kt). A clown ui 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Gob'ellu Tapestry. So called from 
Giles Gob'eliii, u I'Toiich dyer in tho 
reim of Francois I., who discovered‘the 
Gobelin scarlet. His house in tho 
suburbs of St. Marcel, in Paris, is still 
called tho Gobelins. 

GobUn. A familiar demon. Accord- 
iug to pojiular belief goblins dwelt iu 
private houses and chinks of trees. Asa 
specimen of forced etymology, it may be 
mentioned that Elf and Goblin li.'ive 
“beenderived from Guelph andGhibidline. 
(French, //o/y^ lin, a liibber-tiend; Arnioric 
yohyhn; German koMd, the demon of 
mines ; Greek, kobalos ; Itussian, co/Ji/ ; 
Welsh eohlyn., a “ knocker; ” whence the 
woodpecker is called iu Welsh “ coblyu 
y ew'd.”) (See Faiuy.) 

Goblin Cave. In Celtic culled “ Coir 
mn UriKkm’* (core of the satyre), iu 
Bcnveuuc, Scotland, 

“ AftiT laiuling fill the Bfcirts nf Beiocnue, wo 
I'L’aih tlie ^■(lrl^ or cove of the gotiUm liy a s'.e«'i> 
lUHl luvirow (leUlo of one ImmUvd yurUB in length. 
H IB a dceii circular anipliiiltcnire of at leaisl tnx 
hniiUroa .Mvrda' extent in iut uinicr Uintucier, gra¬ 
dually luUTtMftHK. towards the Inibc, lieniiiied in 
all round In' ttieen and tonorind rucks, and reii- 
dcrcMl iuijientitrauia vi tho mys of the euti to a 
clone rov«rt of luxuriixnt trees. On the soulli 
and west It is hounded hy the iireclintoiis 
Bhoiilder of Beovenuo, to the belKht of at least 
SIX) foot; towards the east the rock apiicars at 
Boiiio former veriod to have tumlileddifwii,strew¬ 
ing tho white course of Its fall with imiueiiBo 
fragments, which now servo only lo^i^ e sholtcr 
to foxes, wild cats, and liaddcriiP’—i)r. Gruham. 

QoUlaik In Cor^ganshiretlio minora 
attribute those strange noises heard in 
mines to imirits called “Knockers” 
(gobHns). (Sas above.) 

God, Gothic, yoth (god); Gennau, 
gott. (See Alla, Alonist, Elohistic, 
etc.) 

It wasHiero, Tyrant .of Syracuae, who 
asked SimouidSs the poet, ^'What is 
God ? ” Simonides asked to have a day 
to consider the question. Being aaked 
tlie s^e question the next oity, he 
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deseed two more days for refl^tiou. 
Every time ho apuearod before Hiero he 
doubled the lo^ut of tiuto lor the con- 
sidemtioii of his answer. Hiero, greatly 
natouished, asked the philosopher wliy 
he did so, aud Simonides mado answer, 
The longer I think on the subject, the 
fiu-ther I seem from making it out." 

«It was Voltaire who said, “ 6'i Diat 
ti'edistait pax, iffaadrait ViiircnterJ'' 
Gwl and the mints. “ II eauar mimx 
x'adrrsxrrdJHeHqn'd sex saints.^' "/f 
raid mif'KX xc trmr ait trme qii'anx 
brnnrhrxj' Better go to the master 
than to liis steward or foreman. 

God bless the Dtih' of A rgijle. It is 
said that the Duke of Argylo erected a 
row^ of }>o8ts to mark his property, aud 
these posts were used by the Cattle to^ub 
against. (Ilotien : Shniff Dietiomri/.) 

God helps those icho help themselres. In 
French, " Atde-toi, te del Vuiderad' *^A 
foile oitrdie JMeii donne Ic fiP' (You make 
the warp and (lod will moke the woof). 

God made the country, and man made 
the toien. Cowpor in The Task (The 
Sofa). VuiTO says in his De Re Rustica, 
“ Itivlna Xatira ayros dedd; Are hu- 
matiu tedijieacit urbes.” 

''God save the hiny.” It is said by 
some that Irath the words and music of 
this anthem were composed by Dr. John 
Bull (I<363-1G22), orgtuiist at Autwero 
(cathedral, where the original MS. is still 
pro.served. Others attribute them to 
Hemy C&Toy, author of iSafly in our 
Alley. The words, “ Send him vic¬ 
torious," etc., look like a Jacobin song, 
and Sir John Sinclair tdRs us he saw 
that verse cut ii^ an old gloss tanllard, 
the property of P, Muiray Tltreiplaud, 
of Fingask Castle, whose predecessors 
w'ero staunch Jocohites.^ 

No doubt the words of the authein 
have often been altered. The air aud 
words wei’e probably first suggested to 
John Bulb by the Bomine Saletm of the 
Catholic Ciurch. In 1606 the lines, 
‘‘Frustrate their knavish tricks," etc., 
were added in reference to Punpowder 
Plot. In 1716 someedacobin added the 
words, "Sendlum |^the Pretender] vic¬ 
torious," etc. Aud m 1740 Homy Corey 
reset both words and music for the 
Mercers’ Company on the birthday of 
George II. 

God sides with the st%'<myes{. Julius 
Civiles. Napoleon L said, ** Ze bm Bieu 
est t&imurs m cbte dcs pros iotaiUom.^* 
God ^Ips th^ that help thmnseLves. 
The fable of JEumtkm md the Carte^ 

Ood tempen ihe wind to t/te morn 
lamb. Sterne (Maria, in the Sentimental 
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Journey), lu Freuoli, A bndtis iondue 
Bieu Im mesui'e le cent ; " “ Bieu mesure 
le froid d la brebis Iondue." "Bteu 
donne In froid m-lon la robin',^' Sheep 
are shorn w’hcu the cold north-east 
winds have given way to milder 
weather. « 

Tull ofhlie inspired, nuenadic. 
(Latin, Beiplenus.) 

Ooda. 

BaiTOKS. The yods of the ancient 
Britons, Tararais’ (the father of tlio 
gods and master of thunder), Toutates 
(patron of commerce .anil inventor of 
lettem), Esus (god of war), Beliuus 
(= ApoUob Ardeua (goddess of forests), 
Btilisarua (the queen of heaven and tlio 
moon). 

Cabthaoinian godb. Urania and 
Moloch. ^ The feimer was implored 
when rain was required. 

■'Itiui Ipsa viruu [UiiiniiiJ ca'li'siis plnviartim 
IHtllimiau’ix."— TertiUlmn. 

? Moloch was the Latin Saturn, to 
whom human sacrifices were offered. 
Hence Saturn was said to devour his own 
children. 

CHAiiUBANS. 'The seven gods of 
the Chaldeans. The gods of the seven 

S lauets called in the Latin language 
atum, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo [tt.c. the 
Siui], Mercury, Venus, and Diana [«.«. 
the Moon]. 

^YPTIAK Qopfl. Tlie two chief 
deities were Osiris and Isis (supposed to 
bo sun and moon). Of interior gods, 
storks, aiies, cats, the hawk, and some 
20,000 other things hod their temples, 
or at least received religious honours. 
Tliehes worshipped a ram, Memphis the 
ox [Apis], Biibnstis a cat, Momemphis 
a cow, the Mendesiaus a ho-go.at, the 
Hormopolitans a fish called “Latus," 
the Paprinoas the hippopotamus, the 
Lycopohtans tlie wolf. Tlie ibis was 
deified because it fed oa se^ients, the 
crocodile out of terror, the ichneumon 
because it fed on crocodiles’ eggs. 

Etbpscans. Their nine gods, 
Juno, Minerva^ and Tin'ia (the three 
chief); to which add Vulcan, Mars, 
Saturn, Hercules, Summa'nus, and Ve- 
dius. (&»« Aesib.) 

** Lsni PontSds rtf CItmlimi, 

Hy tlic niiw goilH tie nwore 
• Tliut tlio groa.t lUiUM nf 'ruriinin 
Bii'julil Miifter wruntr uo wore 
By the nfn« aoOs hr swore It, 

Aud iwriwd s trynlng diu', 
Mneaulau; Uoratius, Stanza 1. 

GAtTXi. The gods of the Gauls were 
Esns and TeutatSs (oaUed in Latin Mars 
and Mercury). Lucan odds a third 
named Turancs (Jupiter), Crosar says 
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thejr ■worshipped Mercury, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, iiiiu Miucrva^ The last was the 
iuvetitor of all the ttrts, and i^rcsided 
o'rer roads and commerce. 

Gbk£k and Roman oops were di¬ 
vided into J)ii Majiirin audita 
The Dii Mujores were twelve iu iiuiulwr, 
thus summed by Ennius— | 

■liiMo, Vemii, Miiktmi, <!t*ro4. Diiiiri, Vf*niis, Mins, 
Murnirms, .l4vi, NeiH.iiuiiM, V'lilmims, Aiiiill)i. 

Their liluuil iMiB ichiti , iliiiir food was unUironUi, 
tJioir drink utrUir. Tlio'uiiirrinl iind luid <'hi>- 
dren, lived ,>n OlynipiiH in Thes^uij, |u Ihmxcii 
linuseB hiiili )iy Vuliini, niid wnre »;iildei] slines 
which ouHlilfid them to trend un uir or wiiier. 


2'he iirehu! ^real driiies, accordintf la 
Ennius were {six male and six female) : 

lyATIN. 

JvviTKH ih'ina} 


Apollo ythe sun) 

Miirs (7n(ir> 

Mercury (messenaev) 
Neptune iix’i.'rtiO 
Valcuii (smith) 

JONo {(Jiieen) 

OviBs aniaii(<) 

Pinna (mmin, hiintme) 
MIiutmi (trisilfim) 
Venus (hm- oml Iwaiitif) 
Vt'Blii (homi'~ti/e) 


limCKK. 

i^Sly'M (I H}l.>. 
ApollO:i. 

AlB^. 

UeniiCi. 

I'oHoidon (H SI I ). 
nophniulos ta .sy’ 
* IfKnA. ; 
PeinPior, 
ArtCniis, 

A tliSiia. 

AplirodliS. 

Hcsila. 


V Juno was the wife of Jupiter, Uera of Zous : 
Venus was tlio wife of Vulcan, Aphrodli® of 
Hcplinistou. 


Four other deities ai'e often referred to: 

IlitrcliiiH (wiikO Pionfaos. 

Oiipul (the lad ' oi'i ) Kros 

I'lulo (of the liifi’iioi) I’liilAa. 

Hiiturn (tiiHP) Kroiios. 

' V Of Those, ProBprpmi’ (f.iitin) uiid I'ors-’plifluJ 
((Iri'oki uiis the wife ni I’liito, I'lhfie wan the 
Wife of SiKurii, and Ulie.i of Kroiios. 


V In Hesiod’s time the number of 
gods w'lts thiity thousand, and tliut none 
might bo omitted tlic Greeks observed 
a feast called Pto^'isia, or Feast of the 
Unknown Gods. We have an All Saints’ 
day. 

Tpit yap fivpioi ticrii’ ini e-ov^vpOTtCpri 

AtfdeoTOt Zrfvuf, (^vAaKcv ptp6tro}y itvOpmrmv 

JlfSO’d, 1 'J.'lO. 


" 8<<n)r lliirli thousiind ftiul« on onrih no Mud 
Huhjeeis of /eiis, iind souirdiiiuj^of iiiHukind,” 

PeusIjVN onns. The chief god w-oa 
Hitlim. Inferior to him were the two 
gods Oroma8do.s and Tremaniu-s. The 
lonnor wa.s supposed to he the author of 
all the evils of the earth. 

Saxon gods. Odin or Woden (the 
father of the gods), to whom Wednes¬ 
day is consecrated; Frea (the mother 
of the gods), to whom Fii-day is con- 
secratfid; llertha (the earth); Timsco, 
to whom Tuos-day Ls ronsocratod; Tlior, 
to whom Thurs-day is consecrated. * 

Scandinavian gods. The supreme gods 
of the Scandina\i,auB wfire the Mysteri¬ 
ous Tliree, called Had (the mighty), the 
Like Miguty, and the Tkidd Pebson, 
who sat on three thrones above the 
Bainhow. Then came tiie JEsir, of 


whic^j Odin was the chief, who lived 
in Aflgard, on the heavenly hills, between 
the Earth and the Kaiubuw. Next enme 
the Vanir', or genii of water, air, and 
clouds, of which Nidrd 'was cliicf. 

Gods and goddesses. {Hee Deities, 
Fairies.) 

Gods. 

Amonff the qods. In the uppennest 
gallery of a tlieatro, which is near the 
ceiling, generally painted to resomblo 
the sky. The F^reu<;h call tliis celestial 
region pariidts. 

Dead pods. The sepulchre of Jupiter 
is ill (juudta. Esculttuius was killed 
with ail arrow. The nahes of Venus are 
shown iu Paphos. Hercules was burnt 
to death. (Iffnatins,) 

’Friple goih. {See Tkinitv.) 

God’s Acre. A churchyard or ceme¬ 
tery. 

“ I lik'T* 1 lull; Hiiciciit Hiixon plimie, wlilrli rull'i 

The liiirial TO'iiiiiid lioA's Aore:'~LovyfeVo>r, 

Gods’ Sooretaries (77n"). The three 
ParciE. One dictates tlio decrees of the 
gods; another writes them down; and 
the third sees that they are carried out. 
{Martiuniis Capella. 6th century.) 

God-child. One for whom a person 
stands sponsor iu baptism. A godson or 
a goddaughter. 

Goddess Mothers ( The). What the 
French call bonnes dames" at "Ics 
dames blanchesf the prototype of the 
fays ; generally i-oprescnted as nursing 
iiit’auts on their laps. Some of these 
statues madoeby the Gauls or Oallo- 
Ilon^iis are called “ Black Virgins.” 

Godihthor. To stand godfather. To 
pay the reckoning, godfathers being 
generally cho.sqp for the sake of the 
jiresent they are expected to make the 
child at the christening or in their wills. 

Godththers. Jurymen, w^o are the 
sponsors of the criminal. 

“ In cliristeninK time tlmu sjuytftiftve twn itnil- 
fatlu'M. Had I lieen judpe,flinu alnmldsl. lime 
hud ten more to hidiip iIilm.' to the pnllnwa, not to 
the Ioiit.”-57i«fcf«i>f«T]|; MerchiuU of Venter, i\. 1. 

Ood'frey. The Agamemnon of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Belirered, chosen by 
God ns chief of the Crusaders. He is 
represented as cadm, dretunspect, imd 
prudent; adespiser of “worldly empire, 
wealth, and fame.” 

Godl]re3r*s Cor^UaL A patent medi¬ 
cine given to children troubled with 
Tolic. Gray says it was used by the 
lowir orders to “prevent the crying of 
duldren in pain^’ when in want oi 
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proi>er uourislimout. It consistB BaB> 
sairas, opiam in some form, brandy or 
rectified spirit, oarawaj^ seed, and treacle. 
There ore seren or eight dtJSereni pre¬ 
parations. Named after Thomas Go<j(^y 
of Hausdon, in Hertfordshire, in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Godl'va (£(7^y). Faixoness of Coven¬ 
try. In 104(b Leofric, Earl of Mercia 
and Lord of Coventiy, imposed certain 
exactions on his tenants, which his lady 
besought him to remove. To escape 
her importunity, ho said ho would do so 
^ she would nde naked through the 
town. Lady Godiva took liim at his 
word, and the Earl faitlifully kept his 
promise. 

The loaend assorts that every iuliabit- 
au£ of Coventry kept indoors a# the 
time, but a certain tailor peeped through 
his window to see the lady pass. Some 
say he was struck blind, others that his 
eyes were put out by the indignant 
townsfolk, and some that he was put to 
death. Bo this as it may, he has ever 
since been called “Peeping Tom of 
Coventiy'.” Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

V The privilege of cutting wood in 
the Herduoles, by the narishiouers of 8t. 
Briavel’s Castle, in Gloucestershire, is 
said to have been granted by the Earl of 
Hereford (lord of Dean Forest) on pre¬ 
cisely the same tonns as those accepted 
by Lady Godiva. 

“ Peeping Tom ” is on interpolation 
not anterior to the rcimi of CJharles II., 
if we may place any Iwth in the figure 
in Smithnoid Street, vmich represents 
him in a flowing wig and Stuart navat. 

Oodleaa Florin {ThA, Also called 
“The Graceless Florin.’’ In 1849 were 
issued florins in GreatPBritain, witli no 
legend except “ Victoiia Kegina.” Both 
F.D. (Defender of the Faith) and D.G, 
(by God^ Grace) were omitted for want 
of room. From the omission of “Fidoi 
Defensor *' wore called Uodlt'aii 

florins, and from the omissiott of “Dei 
Gratia ” they we|p called Uracekaa 
florins. 

7 These florins (2s.) were issued by 
Sheil, Master of ttus Mint, and as he was 
a Catholic, so great an outcry was made 
against tliem that they were called in 
the same year. 

GodUnMn. Clamlitma next to god- 
lineaa, “as Matthew Henry says.” 
Whether Matthew Heniy' used the pro¬ 
verb as well known, or mvented |t, de¬ 
ponent sayeth not. 


Godmer. A British giant, son of 
Albion, slain by Canu'lHis, one of tho 
companions of Brflte. 

“ Those three monstrous stones . , . 
Which that tiusesou of liKlnoiis Athlon. 

UrcMt Ooitnier, threw in fleree contentiUn 
At bold CHUUtuH I lull of him wmh slain.'’ 

Simmer; Va/arte Quecnc, ii. 10. 

GooL fhe avenger of blood, so called 
by the Jews. 

Goe'mot or Goem'agot. Tlie giant 
who dominatetl over tlm western norn 
of England, slain by Corin'eus, one of 
the comjiauious of Brute. {Geoffrey: 
Chronicles, i. 16.) (&■<* CoBlNEUS.) 

Gog and Kagog. The Etniieror 
Diode'tian had thirty-throe infamous 
daughters, whoiuui'dorcd their husbands; 
and, lieing set adrift in a ship, reached 
Albion, vMiore they fell in with a num¬ 
ber of demons. • The offspring of this 
unnatural alliance wus a race of giants, 
afterwards extirpated by Bratc and hia 
companions, refu(roes from Troy. Gog 
and Magog, the last two of tho giant 
race, were brought in chains to London, 
then culled Troy-uovunt, and, being 
chained to the iialuce of Brute, whicii 
stood on the site of our Guildliall, did 
duty as jKirtera We cannot pledge our¬ 
selves to the truth of old Caxtou’s narra¬ 
tive ; but we are quite certain that Gog 
and Magog had their effigies at Guild¬ 
hall in the reign of Henry V. The old 
giants were destroyed in tne Great Fire, 
and tho present ones, fourteen feet 
high, were carved in 1708 by Kicbatd 
Saunders. 

CliiMron uscil tu lx; told (ns a voi^ milt] jrikol 
tlmi when tlirH'.' kmiiib licnr Hi riiul'it clock 
Htrtlco lWf>ivi>, till!}’ dcncciitl from tlioir iiedestulii 
and so luio Uic Uiill for d nuor. 

Gog’glek A corruption of t/f/les, eye¬ 
shades. (Danish, ooy, an eye ; 'Spanish, 
ojo; or irom the Welsh, gogelu, to 
shelter.) 

Gogxa^og Kill {The). The higher 
of two hills, some tlirec miles south-east 
of Cambridge. The legend is that Gog- 
maaog was a huge giant who fell in love 
with the nymph Granto, but the saucy 
lady would have nothing to say to the 
big bulk, afterwards metamorphosed 
into the kill which bears his name. 
{IhayUtn ; rolyoVnon, zxi.) 

Go'Jaai. A province of Abyssinia 
(Africa). Captain Speke traced it to 
Lake Yictoria Nyanza, nea)r tho Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon (1861). . 

»Tb^BwelIiiig Vile. 

rrnm his two syrings ia Oojam't eunny rii«Jm, 
Fure-wellliig out.” . tlumumt Sommar, 
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Goloo&'da, iu Hiudustan, famous for 
its diamond mines. , 

Gold. By the ancient alchemists, 
gold representofl the sun, and silver the 
moon. In heraldry, gold is expressed 
by dots. 

uJll fie touches turns to gohl,^ It is said 
of Midus that whatever he touohed 
tumtxl to gold. {See lixiNUOW.) 

" rn Miami illins pluiuhniiiaiiruni llpl>at.''—/Wro- 
niu». 

Gold. All that glitters is mt gold. 
[Shakespeare : Mcrehunt of Vanec^ ii. 7.) 
“ All tliiiiu vhicli that aciiiiirth at> rlir irold 

iB UOIIgllt liolll " 

Vkanrer; Canterbury 'Juirg, 

“ Nun tPiKniB auriiin tutimi quod Bi'U'ndot lit 
aiiniiii 

Nec imlcliruiii poiiHiiii qiindlilict cbbc Iiotiuiu." 

Ala'iiug (te Jn'euiig : rarab'ula:. 

He has got the gold of Tolo’sa, His ill 

? :aiii8 will uovur prosper. Ceepio, the 
tomuu consul, iu his march to (lallia 
Narbonensis, stole from Tolo'sa (Tou> 
louse) the gold and silver consoci'ated 
by tho Cimbriun Druids to thoir gods, 
when 1)0 encountered the Cimbrians 
both he and Mnllius, his brother-consul, 
were defeated, and 112,000 of their 
men were left upon the field (b.o. 106). 

The gold of JVibelwtgm. Brought ill- 
luck to eveiy one who possessed it. 
[Icelandic lAua,) [See Fatal Gifts.) 

Mannheim gold. A sort of pinoh- 
bork, made of cupper and zinc, invented 
at Mautiheiin, in Germany. 

Mosa'ie gold is “ aurum niusieum'^ a 
bi-Hulphurct of tin used by the ancients 
iu tcssclating. (French, mosaiqtte.) 

Gold Pnroe of Spe^ Andalusia 
is BO called because it is tho city from 
which Spain derives its chief wealtlj. 

Golden. The Golden (“ Aura'tus”). 
So Jeon Dorat, one of the Pleiad poets 
of France, avos called by a pun on his 
name. Ihis pun may perhaps piiss 
muster; not sd the mcpostero’is title 
given to him of “ The^-ench Pindar.” 
(1607-1588.) 

Ouldm^tongtted (Greek, Cht'tftol'ogos). 

' So St. Peter, Bishop of Baveuna, was 
called. (438-450.) 

The golden section of a line. Its divi¬ 
sion into two such porta that the rect¬ 
angle contained by the smaller segment 
and the whole line equals the square oif 
the larger segment. (JUticlid, ii. 11.) 

Golden Ago. The b^st age; as the 
golden age of inno<ience, the golden age 
of literature. Chronologers divide the 
time between Creation and the birth of 
Cluist into ages; Hesiod desexiboj fi.ve, 


and Dord Byron adds a sixth, ” The Age 
of Bronze. ” [See Aob, Auoubtan,)’ 

i. I'/ic Golden Age of Ancient HtUmts: 

(1) New AssysuN Empire. From 
the reign of Esar-haddon or Assnr Adon 
[Assyrta'a pi'ince)^ third sou of Seuuach'- 
erib,' to the end of Sarac’s rcigu (n.c. 
601-606). 

(2) CltALDiEO-BAB'rLOlSflAN EMPIEy. 
From the reign of Nahopolassar or Nebo- 
pul-Assur [Nebo the great Aaat/rian) to 
that of Beldiazzar or Bcl-shali-AHsur 
[Jlel ktng~of Aai<i/ria)[Ti.C. 606-538). 

(3) China. I'ho Tung dynasty (626- 
681), and especially the reign of Tae- 
tsoug (618-626). 

(4) EovrT. Tho reigns of Sethos I. 
and Ilam'escs II. (n.c. 1336-1224). 

(5^ M etiia- The reign of Cyax'ures 
or Juu-ax-Arc's [the-hug am-of ‘‘ Mars'") 
(b.o. 634-594). 

(6) Persia. Tlie reigns of Khosru I., 
and II. (531-628). 

ii. The Golden Age of Modern Kationa. 

(1) ENaLAND. The reign of Elizabeth 
(1558-1603). 

(2) Franck. Part of tho reigns of 
LomsXIV. and XV. (1640-1740). 

(3) Germ ANT. The reign of Clmrles 
V. (1619-1658). 

(4) PoBTtfOAL. From John I. to tho 
close of Sebastian’s reign (1383-1578). 
In 1580 the crown was seiz^ by Feli|Ni 
II. of Spain. 

(6) Prussia. The reign of Frederick 
the Great (1740-1786). 

(6) Russia. The reign of Czar Peter 
the Great (1672-1725). 

(7) Spain. tThe reign of Ferdinand 
and IfMiboUa, when the clowns of Castile 
and Aragon were united (1474-1516). 

(8) Sweden. From Gustavus Vasa to 
the close of the reign of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus (1623-1632)? 

Golden Apple. What female heart 
can gold deamae Gray). Di allusion to 
the fable ox Atalanta, the swiftest of all 
moitala She vowed to morsy only that 
man who could oatstrip*b%r in a race, 
Milan'ion threw down three golden 
apples, and AtalaisKa, stopping to pick 
them up, lost the raoe. 

Ckdden Am. The romance of Apu- 
le'itts, written in the second century, 
and (nlled the golden because of its ex- 
cellenoy. It contains the adventures of 
Lucian, a young man who. being acci¬ 
dentally metamorphosed into an ass 
while sojonming m Thessaly, fell into 
tlto hanoB of robbers, enuuchs, ma^- 
tratei^ and So on, by whom he was ill- 
treated ; hut ultimately he recover^ bis 
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hujnan form. Boccaccio has bofrowed 
larcoly from this admirable romance; 
auiT the incidents of the robbers' cave in 
G\l Bias are token from it. 

Golden Ball {The). Ball Hnghes, 
one of the dandies in the days of the 
llegenoy. He paid some fabulous prices 
for bis dressing coses (flourished 1820- 
f830). Ball maiTied a Spaush dancer. 

He shirked n diiel.nnd this prohalCyropnlsrtsed 
tlie inm Giilrteu Ball, LeRCcn Ball, HuehOB Bull. 

The three polden balls. {Sec Balls.) 

• Golden Bay. The Bay of Kieselorko 
is so called because the sands shine like 
gold or fire. {Ham Sirups, 17th cent.) 

Golden Bonds. Aurelian allowed 
the captive queen Zenobia to have a 
slave to hold up her golden fetters. 

Golden Bowl Is Broken {The). 
Death has supervened. 

“Or loer the silver con! ho Iinised, or the 
aiililen howl Ixj l>r<ikon,or the pitcher Iw hrokeu 
nt till! fouutuiu.or the wheel Inroken at the eio- 
tci n Tlicn HliHil the dost return to the earth ax 
itwiiK. and the Spirit Mhalt return tmtoOodwho 

e It.”—EcrIt'BiKKtes xii. 0,7. 

“ Iteii'emher thy Creator " : 

licforu the siher cord ot health Is loosed hy 
sickness; 

licforc the f;olden howl of inanly strongtb lias 
lieen broken up; 

licfore the pitcher nr body, which rantains tlie 
Bini'it, has Tieen broken npi 

Itt'foro the wheel of life has run its conrso, 

and tlio spirit lias returned if>God,wbo ptve it. 

Golden BnlL An edict by the Em¬ 
peror Cliarles IV., issued at the Diet of 
Nuremberg in 1356, for the purj^se of 
fixing how tlie German emperors were 
to be elected. {See 

Golden Cain all im'sMp the 
f/olden eatf, t.e. money. The reference 
18 to the' golden call made by Aaron 
when Moses was absetd on Mount Sinai. 
(£xod. xxxii.) Accoraing to a common 
local budition> Aaron’s golden calf is 
buried in. Hookas Hill, lav'ant, near 
Chichester. 

Golden f^ve. Contained a cistem 

S iarded by two giants and two centaurs; 

e waters of the dstera were good for 
quenching the fire of the cave; and when 
this fire was quenched the inhabitants of 
ScobeUum would return to Gtelr nktive 
forms. {The SkveU Vhtfpi^em, 10.) 

Golden Oknia. *^F«ith is the golden 
rhain to Unk the oeattmt oinner tmto 
Ood ** (Joremy Taylor). The olhision is 
to a passage in Homer’s IHad (i lO-fiO), 
where Zeus says, If a golden main were 
let down from and nU tlm gods 

and goddesMs pulled at <me uey 
M ould not be able to pull Um down to 


earth; whereas he could lift with ease 
all the deities and all created tilings 
besides with his single might. 

Golden neeee. Ino persuaded her 
husband, Ath'omas, that his son Fhryxns 
was the cause of a famine which deso¬ 
lated thf land, and the old dotanl 
ordered him to be Bocrifioed to the aiiwy 
gods. Phiyxos being apprised of tnis 
order, made his escajke over sen on a 
ra$n which had a golden fleece. 'When he 
an'ived at Colchis, he sacrificed the ram 
to Zeus, and gave the fleece to King 
JEc'tSs, who hung it on a sacred oak. 
It was afterwards stolon by J'ason in his 
celebrated Argouautic exxjcdition, (AVv 
Aeoo.) 

“ This rlHinu Gwro with iniliunaiinn vii>w««l, 

Anil ynut hful Jason iin at.ien)pt roncolxed 

Iioft) and hold i alouK I’oiio'tiii' lianks, 

Aioiind Ol.vnipuH’ If uwk, tln^ Muses' haunts, 

Hu roused the hriive to re-dut(tand tlie tieuco.'' 

2>p(if ; The FletW, li. 

Golden fieece of the north. The fur 
and pelti y of Siberia is so called. 

V Australia bos been called ^'The 
Land of the Golden Fleece,” because of 
the quantity of wool produ^ there. 

Golden Fleece. An order of knight¬ 
hood by this title was instituted by 
Philip 111,, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429. 
The selection of the fleece as a badge is 
perhajis Ixist explained by the foot that 
the manufacture of wool had long been 
the staple industry of tlie L<iw Countries, 
then a jiait of the Burgundian posses¬ 
sions. 

Gdden Fountain. The proxieriy of 
a wealtliy Jew of Jerusalem. “In 
twenty-four hours it would convert any 
metarintotreflued gold; stoijy flints into 
pure silver; and any kind of earth into 
excellent metal.” {The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of CkHslefidom, ii. 4.) 

Goldeff Girdle. Louis Vlll. made 
an edict that no courtesan ehonld be 
allowed to wear a golAen girdle, uniler 
very severe penalty. ^ Hence the pro¬ 
verb, Botwe retmnme vault tnieux que 
ceinture dork. {See Qibdlc.) 

Golden Horn. Tlie inlet of the 
Bosphorus ou which Constantinople is 
situated. Bo called from its curved 
shape and groBt beauty. 

Ooldon Houoo. This tsas a palace 
erected by Hero in Home. It was roofed 
with goloon (jpes, and the inside walls, 
which were profusely gilt, wpre em- 
Inlliahed with mother-o^peaarl wd nre- 
cioiiB stones; the ceilings Were inlaid 
with ivory and gqld. The banqttet-hall 
bad a rototory motion, and its vaulted 
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ceiliag showorel flowers and perfumes 
ou the ffuests. Pops?'and princos used 
the mtcorials for th3ir palaces. 

Oolden Lee. rKiXtKAMSEaa, Mibs.] 

Golden Legend. A collection of 
hogiology Uivea of aainfs) Kinade by 
Jaques do Voragino in the Thirteenth 
century; valuable for the picture it 
gives of jnedisBval manners, <uistoms, 
and thought. Jortin says that the 
3 'ouug students of rolimous houses, for 
tlio exemiso of their tnltuitH, were set to 
accommodate the narratives of heathen 
writers to tlhristiaii siiiuts. It was a 
collection of these “lives” that Voragine 
made, and thought deserving to l)e 
called “Legends worth their Weight in 
(Jold.” Longfellow has a dramatic 
poem entitled T/w Golden Lrymd. 

Golden Mean. Keep the goldm 
mean. The wise saw of Cleohu'los, King 
of Rhodes (n.o. (J30-559). 

“ DiriUiU alike friini each, to neither lean, 

Blit c\ cr keep the hapry tidlilcn Mean." 

Itoicc; The Uolitm VerMH. 

Golden-montlied. Chiysostom; so 
called for his great eloquence (a.d, 347- 
407). 

Golden Ointment. Eye salve. In 
allusion to the ancient practice of rub¬ 
bing “stynas of the eye” with a gold 
ring to cure them. 

*' 1 hiivoast> hcre.Chilax, 

I lia\e no Rulit to cure it." 

Ocaiimcuif auH t'letchrr; Mad hovert. 

Golden Opinions. “ I have bought 
golden opinions of all sorts of people.” 
{Shakespeare : Machelh, i. 7.) 

Golden Palace. {See Goldent 

House.) 

Golden Bose. A cluster of roses 
and rosebuds growing ou mie thorny 
stem, all of the purest gold, chiselled 
with exquisite ^workmanship. In its 
cup, among its petals, the Pope, at every 
benediction lie pronounces upon it, 
inserts a few particles of amber and 
musk. It is blessed on the fourth Sun¬ 
day in I.<ent, and bestowed during the 
ecclesiastical year on the royal lady 
W'hose zeal for the Church has most 
shown itself by pious deeds or pious 
intentions. The prince who has best 
despived of the Holy See has the blessed 
sword and cap (/<> stnreo e il Iteretto') sent 
him. If no one merits tlvs nft it is laid 
up in the Vatican. In the spring of 
1868 the Pope gave the golden rose to 
Isaliolla of Spain, in reward of “her 
faith, justice, and charity,” and to “fore¬ 
token tlio protection of Qod to his 


well-beloved daughter, whose high 
virtues make her a shining light amongst 
women.” The Empress Eugenie of 
France also received it. 

Golden Buie. 

Jn morale—Do unto others as you 
would be don© by. Or Matt. vii. 12. 

J» arithmetic —Ihe Rule of Three. 

Golden Shoe {A). A pot of money. 
“ The want of a golden shoo ” is the 
want of ready cash. It seems to be a 
superlative of a “ silver slipMr,” or good 
luck generally, os he “walks in silvoi 

Blipi)erK.” 

Oolden Shower or Shower of gold. 
A bribe, money. The allusion is to tlie 
classic tale of J upiter and Dan'afi. Ac- 
ris'ios, King of Argos, being told that 
his daughter’s sou would put him to 
death, resolved that Dan'aa should never 
marry, and accordingly locked her up in 
a brazen tower. Jupiter, w’ho was in 
love with the princess, foiled the king 
by changing himself into a shower or 
gold, under which guise he readily found 
access to tlie fair prisoner. 

Golden Slipper (The), in Negro 
melodies, like “golden streets,” etc., 
symbolises the joys of the land of the 
leal; and to wear the golden slipper 
means to enter into the joys of Paradise. 

The golden shoes or slipiiers of Para¬ 
dise, according to Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, enable the wearer to walk on air or 
water. 

Golden Staite. California; so called 
from^ts gold “diggins.”^ 

Golden Stream. Joannes Damas- 
oe'nus, author of Dogmatic Theology 
(died 756). 

Oolden'nilgll. Pythagoras is said 
to have had a golden thi^, which he 
showed to Ab&ris, the Hyperborean 
priest, and exhibited in the Olympic 
games. Felops, we ar& tofd, had an 
ivory shoulder. Nuad hira a silver hand 
(^ Slums, Haki>]^ but this was arti¬ 
ficial. 

Ctolden Teetlu A Silesian child, in 
1593, we are tol^ in his second set of 
teeth, cut “<me great tooth of pure 
goldbut Libavius, chemist of Coburg, 
recommended that the tooth should be 
seen by a goldsmith; and the goldsmith 
pronounora it to he “ an ordinary tooth 
cleverly covered with gold leaf.” 

Gotten Town (The). So Mainz or 
Mayeuce woe called in Carlovingian 
times. 
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^Iden Valley i^TIie). The •astern 
potion of Limerick is so called, from 
its great natural fertilit}'. 

Golden VoreoB. So called because 
they are ‘‘ good as gold.” They are by 
some attributed to Epicar'mos, and by 
others to Enipcd'oclos, but always go 
pnder the name of Pytliag'oras, ana seem 
(juito in accordance with the excellent 
juecppts ot tliat philosopher. They arc 
as follows: ~ 

Nt' t«v suffer Hli'f)’ tliliu) cjcB lo close 
ih'rore til) luiiul liatli run 
, O er CM erv ui-i., niiil tlioimlit. ami won]. 

From iL-iwn to set of ami ; 

For wioim rake sLiiiiiie, luir grateful foci 
If]ust ill} course Imili liotiU: 

Such effort iliiy liy day renewed 

Will ward ihy soul from sm. E, C. B. 

*Goldy. The pet name given by Dr. 
Johusou to Oliver Goldsmith. Garrick 
said of him, “He wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor Poll.” (Boni Nov. 
2‘>, 1728; diedAprn 4. 1774.) 

Ckircotba Hignides a and cor- 
resiionda to tlie Fmich word eJuunnont. 
Probably it designated a bare hill or 
rising gi’ound. having some fanciful re¬ 
semblance to the form of a bald skull. 

“ GolifotliaBi'Pinei not cntirtdy iincoiinoctcd w'itli 
the lull of Uarob, and iho locality of tiouili, iikmi- 
tioncil in Joreiuiah xxxl. 8t>, on tlio mu ili>woi>t of 
the city. I am incliiuid to tlx the idiicu wliero 
.IcsiiB wuH cruel lied ... on tho mounds winch 
toiiiiiiand rho valliw of Hinnom, nhoie Hiiket- 
Miiinila.”—ftcnaii; Life of Jeeus, chap. xxv. | 

(lolffot/iff, at the TTnivorsity church, 
Cambridge, wa.s the gallery in which tho 
“heads of the houses” sat; so called 
because it was the place of skulls or 
heads. It has been iA>re wittily than 
truly said tlmt Golgotha was tlio place 
of empty skulls. 

Goli'ath. The Philistine giant, slain 
by the stripling DavM with a small stone 
hurled from a sling. (1 Sam. xvii. 23- 
54.) (6'ctf Giants. ) 

GolMb'. It is said that Henry Tl. 
wore hij^f-boots laced at the side, and 
about theiUMne time W'os introdncod the 
shoe or clog called the “galage” or 
“ gologe,” ineauiisg simply a covering; 
to which is attributed the origin of our 
word golosh. This cannot be correct, 
as Chaucer, who died twenty yeuis be¬ 
fore Henry VI, was bom, uses the word. 
The word'eomes to us from the Spanish^ 
galoeha (wooden - shoes); German, 

gal'Otehe, 

“ No were wortbr to unlmclo bi) galiiche." 

Chaucer: Stiutre'e Tale. 

Go'miurlBts. Opponents of Ar- 
min'ius. called from FrancilK^omar, 
their leader (1563-1641). 


Gomlieen Man (7'Ar). A tallyman; 
a village usurer; money-lender. The 
word is of Irish extraction. 

“They Buiipuse Hint Uie lennntB can liavc no 
iitlur mipply of cuiiltnl tiuiii from tlie koiiiIicimi 
niati.*’—£) 7 mon( i/uKt: tree 'l\ade in CupiUtI, ii. 
.S75. 

GomM. Pigerai French, or French 
as it is spoken by tho coloured popula¬ 
tion of Louisiana, the French West 
Indies, Bourbon, and Mauntius, (Con¬ 
nected with jimibo.) 

” Crpolo iH alinoBt piiro Krciirli, not turn’ll nioro 
iniBproiiouiiceii Ihtui iii Bouicitartnof Kranoo; but 
tiouilioiH a iiii'ro filiouotlr' liurloi«]ua of Froiirh, 
iiitorlardoit with African wordB.niid oitior wnrdn 
wliK’h am neither Afrii’an nor Freimli, lutl iiroli- 
Hhly heloiiK to tliu nliorifriual lanfruiiKo of ilio 
iiirfniiB eountrieH to which tho bIhvoa weru 
liroiiKlit from Africa."- The Etneteetuh OeiUury, 
Octohor, iwtl, ji. .Wrt. 

Ckindola. A Venetian boat. 

" Venice, in her nurple prune .... when Hio 
fainoiis law wiiH iHiBicil lunkiim’all womloliiB lilack, 
that the iioltine hIioiiIiI not iH'iiiamlrr fortinieii 
mmii tliciii.”—Curtm; VoUphar hiptire,i. p. at. 

Gone ’Coon (A). {>See ’Coon.) 

Gone to tbo XHivlL (6Vff nuder 

Dkvil.) ^ 

Gone Vp. Put out of tho way, 
hiinged, or otherwise got rid of. In 
Doiivtu* (America) unruly citizens aro 
summarily hung on a cotton tree, and 
when any question is asked about them 
the answer is briefly given, “ Gone up ” 
— f.c. gone up the cotton tree, or stw- 
peiuled from one of its branches. (See 
New Ainenca, by W. Hepworth Dixon, 
i 11.) 

Gon'erlL Ono of Lear’s throe daugh- 
t(>ra. Having received her moiety of 
Lear’s ievngdom, the unnatural daughter 
first abridged the old man’s retmue, 
tlien gave him to understand that his 
company was troublesumo. {Skake- 
epearc: King Lear.) 

Gon'&on or Got^mnn. An ensign 
or standard. A gonfi^miier is a magis¬ 
trate that ha.s a gonfalon. (ItaUon, 
gonfaUi'ne; French, gonfalon i Saxon, 
guih-fam, war-flao.) Cnauoer uses the 
word gonfanon; Milton prefers gonfalon. 
Thus he says 

“ Ten tboiiBaml t.houwMid ensicjms blnli Hdvnnced, 

Htamlards and ffonfaluun, 'twixt van ami ivai* 

atrmiu in Ibcsir, and for diBtinctloii Btirve 

Of hientrebiM [a 8} 1.], ut ordorn, and degnieB.'' 

Paruaite Loet^ v. .‘isu. 

Oonfimon. Tbo consecrated banner 
of the Normans. When^ ‘William in¬ 
vaded England, his gonfafiou .was pre¬ 
sented to him by the Fiqm. It was 
made of purple suk, divided at end 
like the bonnier attached to the “ Cross 
of the Besurrection.” When Hu'old 
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was wounded in the pye, lie was boiuo 
to tike foot of this eocrcd standard, and 
the English rallied round him; but his 
death gave victory to the invaders. The 
high altar of Battle Abbey marked the 
spot where the gonfnuon stood, but the 
only trooes now left are a few stones, 
recently uncovered, to show Ij^e site of 
this memorable place. 

Oo&lll. G'cst iin Maitre Gonin. Ho 
is a sly dog. Maitre Uonin was a 
famous clown in the sixteenth century. 
“ Un tour de Maitre Gouin'' means a 
cunning or ecrnwy trick. (See Au- 
BORON.) 

Goimella's Horse. Gonnella, the 
domestic jester of the Duko of Ferra'ra, 
rode on ahorse all skin and hone. The 
jests of Gonnella are in priivt. 

“ His lii<rsp wilts H8us rionns'lhi's, wltiuli (us 
tliu Dsiko said) ‘Osso atsiuf kIIis totua ciiit' 
ll’lautus)."—CVrvaMtes.* Dun Quixote. 

Gonsal'es [Gon-sallci/]. Fcmnn 
Goiibaloz was a Spanish hero of the 
tenth century, whose life was twice 
saved hy his wife Saucha, daughter of 
4 Garcias, King of Navarre. The adven¬ 
tures of Goiisttl'ez have given birth to a 
iiost of bullnds. 

Gonvllle College (Cambridge). The 
same os ('ains (Mteffe, founded in 1318 
by Edmond Gonville, son of Sir Nicholas 
Convilic, rector of Terrington, Norfolk, 
{See Caius CoiiEOE.) 

Good. The Good. 

Alfonso VIII. (or IX.) of Leon, “ The 
Noble and Good.’’ (1158-1211.) 

Douglas {The good SirJames\ Bruce’s 
frioud, died 1330. 

Joan II. of France, le Hon. (1319, 
1350-1364.) 

Jean III., Due de Bourgogne. (1286, 
1312-13-11.) 

Joan of Brittany, “ Tlie Good and 
Wi.se.” (1287, 1389-1442.) 

Philippe HI., «Dac de Bourgogne. 
(1396, 1419-1467.) 

IWne, called The Good King Jtene, 
titular King of Na'ples. (1439-1462.) 

Richard ll., Due de Normandie. (996- 
1026.) 

Richard de Bcauchamm twelfth Earl 
of Warwick, Rogiait of France. (Died 
1139.) 

Good-bjro. A contraction of God be 
tff ith i/ou.^ Similar to the French adieu, 
which is « /hcM (I commend fou to God). 

V Some object to the sumtitution of 
“ God ” in this phr,n«', reminding us of 
our commou phrases good dug, good 
night,, good morning,good ermtug; 


“Good lie with ye” would mean may 
you fare well, or good abide [with youj, 

Good-Cheap. Ihe French fmi inarehe, 
a good bargain. “ Cheap ” here means 
market or rargaiu. (Anglo-Saxon, ceap.) 

Good ]>uke Buniphrey. Hum¬ 
phrey Plautagenet, Duke of Gloucester, 
youugest son of Henry IV., said to havje 
been muitlered by Suffolk and Cardinal 
Beaufort. {Shakespeare: 2 ITenrg Vl., 
iii. 2.) 

V Called “Good,” not for his philan¬ 
thropy, but from his devotion to tlie 
Church. lie was au out-aud out Catholic.' 

Good Folk (Scotch gmd folk) are like 
tlie Shetlutul loud-Trows, who inhabit 
the intea-ior of green hills. (6Ve Trows.) 

• 

Good Form, Bad Form. Comme il 
fuut, bon ton.; muuvais ton, comme il ne 
faiit pas. Form meaus fasliion, like the 
Latin forma. 

Good Friday. The anniversary of 
the Crucifixion. “ Good ” means nolg. 
Probably good ~ God, as in the phrase 
“Good-bye” (y.r.). 

Horn oti Good Tridag, According to 
ancient superstition, those born on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday have the 
power of seeing and commanding spirits. 

Good Graces {To get into one's). To 
lie in favour with. 

“ i[H.\ iim cmitinucit to fTOt tiito the pihk] grnrofi 
of tlie linxuin widow.”—//icA-mi*.- I'lckvnck, cli.-ip. 
xi\-. 

Good Hater [A). I love a good hater. 
I like a man to she with me or against 
me, either to be hot or colcj. Dr. John¬ 
son caned Batliorst the physician a 
“good hater,” because he hated a fool, 
and lie hated a rogue, and he hated ti 
Whig; “he,” Baid*the Doctor, “was a 
vorj' good hater.” 

Good Lady {The). The mlstinss of 
the house. “ Your good lady,” your 
wife. {See Goodhaw.) * 

V “ My good woman” it K depreca¬ 
tory address to an inferior; but “Is 
your good W'onum at^homel'” is quite 
respectful, mcaniug your wife (of the 
lower grade of soci^^, 

CUMd Neigklman. So itiie Scotch 
call the Norse drows. 

Good Begeat. James Stewart, Earl 
of Murray, appointed B^ont of Scot- 
laud after the imprisonment of Queeu 
Mary. 

Goodo Hawiarttan. One who suc¬ 
cours the distressed. The character is 
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from our Lord’s Parable of the.man 
who* fell among tbieves (St. Luke x. 
30-37). 

Good Time. Thwe is a good tim« 
coming. This has been for a long, lone 
time a familiar in Scotland, and 

is introduced by Sir Walter Scott in his 
Jtob Roy. Charles Mackay has written 
a song BO called, sot to music by Henry 
HussoII, 

Good Turn (7b do «). To do a kind¬ 
ness to any one. 

Good and AU {Fur). Not tenta- 
ilVely, not in pretence,' nor yet tem¬ 
porally, but bo)}A fide, really, and alto¬ 
gether. (AVtf Am;..) 

“Tli^ jfoiMl w()in.in never rljcd after ilils, till slin 
i’iinie*t,otlif fw giMHl aud tiW'-L'JEsfrnnoe; 

Good M Gold. Thoronghly good. 

Good for A&Sftliiiig. Ripe for any 
sort of work. 

" Afl<‘r a inun bna bad aymr or two at tbir tu>rt 
, of Wi>ik. 1u'is tfood .... luranytblnsr.''—ffofeire- 
H-oofi Itobbery utuler Arms, vhai>. xi. 

iVot good for anything. Utterly worth¬ 
less ; used up or worn down. 

* Good Wine needs no Buab. It was 

customary to bang out ivy, boughs of 
trees, flowers, etc., at public houses to 
notify to travellers that “good cheer” 
might bo had mthin. 

“ Soiiui ale-b(iiifl<‘B mum tbe road 1 saw, 

Aud Hiiiiio wall busbes sbowiug^ tboy wiuo did 
draw." 

Poot Boblii's Psrambalatimis ( 1078 ). 

Goods. I carry all my good* u'ith me 
(6^»/ni« mea mecumporto). ^Saidby Bias, 
one of the seven sages, when Prie'ng w'as 
besieged and the inhabitants were pre¬ 
paring for flight. 

Goodfellow (Robin). Sometiraes 
called Puck, son ox Oberon, a domeBtic 
spiiit, the constant attendant on the 
KngliBh fairy-court; full of tricks and 
fond of psootioal jol^ 

“^Tba^ sbrewd and bnavltdi sprite 
Called K^iafjtmdfcilow.'' 

Shakespeare : Mlmummer NighVs Drsam, ii. I. 

Goodtnek’e Cloaf Norfolk). A 
corruption of Guthlao*s Close, so called 
from a chapel founded hf Allen, son of 
Godfrey de Swaffhom, ih the reign of 
Henry 11., and dedicated to St. Gnthlac. 

Ooodninn. A husband or muster is 
the Saxon guma or goma (a man), wltich 
in the inflected coses beetles gumau or 
gomun. In St. MAtt. jadir; 43, “ If the 
goodman of the house bad known in 
what watch "the thief would com^he 
would have watched.** Oottiittaa had 


gommer, for the master and mistress of 
a house,'arc by no pieaus uncommon. 

The phrase is also used of the devil. 

" Tlior(''8 uao Inok ab{»ui;*(.b6 linusu 

Wbtfu our giitloinan‘8 awa." Mickle. 

Goodman, or St. Gatmaa. Putron 
saint of tmlors, being himself of tlie 
same craft.^ 

Goodman of Balleageloli. The 

assumed name of James Y. of Scotland 
when ho made bis disguised visits 
through tlte couutxy dietriots around 
Edinburgh and Stirling, after the fashion 
of Ilaroun-al-Raachid, Louis XI., etc. 

Goodman's Croft. A strip of givnnd 
or comer of a field formerly left uutillcd, 
in Scotland, in the belief that unless 
some such place wore loft, the spirit of 
evil would damage tlie crop. 

" Hrntchnicu still li\l8g roiiciniicr tlie cnrncrof 
allolil liKiim loft till'lliPtfixuliimii's crofi."—ITi/ler.’ 
Primitive Culture, lu 3T0. 

Goodman's Fields, Whitechapel. 
Fields belonging to a farmer named 
Goodman. 

“ At tlie n liicli farm T niysolf in my >omli have 
fotobod many a half |ioiniy-w(>rtb of milk, anil 
iifi\ or bail 10*8 tban ibuioalp*pints forabalfiiouny 
in Hiiiiimor, nor loaa iliiiii one iilo<iiiiit In winter, 
nlwaya but from ibo kino . . . niitl almluort. One 
Ti'ulop, iiiiil a{ierwiirU<* Uooilman, ^'uro the tiu'in- 
ors ibui'o, anil bad Miiriy or forty kinc to the pall." 
—.S7o«t'. 

Goodwin Sands consisted at one 
time of about 4,00U acres of low land 
fenced from the sea by a wall, belonging 
to Eiu'l Goodwin or Godwin. William 
the Conqueror Itcstowed them on the 
abbey of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
and the abbot allowed the scu-wall to 
full into a dilapidated state, so tliat the 
sea broke through in 1 lOU and inundated 
the whole, {ffee Tentebden S'rEEn.E.) 

Goodwood Races. So called from 
the park infvhich they itro hold. They 
begui the last Tuesday of July, and last 
four days; but the piipdjMil one is 
Thursday, called the “ Cup Day,” 
These races, being held in a privai;e 
park, are very smect, and admirably 
conducted. Goodwood Park, the pro¬ 
perty of the Duke of Biobinond, was 
purohiased by Charles, the first Duke, of 
the Compton family, then resident in 
East Lav'unt, a village two miles north 
o| Cliichester. 

Good^. A flepreoiativc,.. meaning 
weakly moral aad religious. In Frpneh, 
bon ktnnnm is used in a similar why. 

" Kn doubt, j{ a Cn'twr nr a Xapoleob oomea Imv 
firte wime man of Woak witi,.. enimilsll/ if b« 
tie a ifoody' man, [be] wiU uuail.”—.f. Oooiii Vane 
science, lecture iv. p, W, 
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Goody is good-wife, Chaucer’s good- 
lefe ; as, Goody Dobson. Good-woman 
means the mistress of the house, con¬ 
tracted sometimes into gommer, as good- 
man is into gomman. {See Gooduak.) 

Goody Blako. A poor old woman 
who woe detected by HaAy Gill, the 
farmer, picking up sticks fur a wee-bit 
fire to warm herself by. The farmer 
compelled her to leave tnoin on the field, 
and Goody Blako invoked on him the 
curse that no might nevermore be warm. 
From that moment neither blaring Are 
nor ncciiinuluted clothing over moile 
Harry Gill warm again. Do what ho 
would, “In’s teeth went chatter, chatter, 
still." ( frordmvorth: Goody Itlake and 
Horry Gill.) 

Goody Two-Sho^s. Tliis tale first 
appeared in 17(55. It was written for 
Newbery, as it is said, by Oliver Gold¬ 
smith. 

Goody-goody. Very religious or 
moral, but with no strength of mind or 
independence of spirit. 

(Zoom. A tailor's smoothing-iron; so 
called because its handle resembles the 
neck of a goose. 

“Come ill, lailor; here you may rmi»t jour 
gunno,"—Shukfiipeare ; Alaetietk , ii, 

Ferrara yrene. Celebrated for the 
size of their livers. The French pdte 
de foie yroH, for which Strasbourg is 
so noted, is not a French invention, but 
a mere imitation of a well-known dish 
of classic times. 

"1 wieli, (leiitlenien, II was one of the geeac of 
Perrom, no much retelimteil among tlie aiiclenia 
for the inagnituile of iheir lUera, one of which la 
■Mill to have weigheit iipwariia of two iioumlH. 
Vr’fth thin fooil, exiiiiiaite as it wna, did Hellog- 
al/alna regale iiis lioiinds.”—A'we/lelf: Peregrim 
Pickle. 

Wayz Goose. (See Wayz.^ 

I'll'cook your goose for you. I’ll pay 
you out. Eri<^ King of Sweden, conung 
to a ceilain town with very few soldiers, 
the enemy, in mockery, hung out a goose 
for him to shoot at. Ending, however, 
that the king meant business, and that 
it would be no laughing matter for them, 
they sert heralds to ask him what he 
wanted To cook yoijr goose for you," 
he facetiously replied. 

He killed the goose to get the egqs. He 
grasped at what was more than his due, 
and lost an tfccelleut ^customer. The 
Ginek fable says a countiyman hod a 
goose that laid ^Iden eg|M; thiuldng to 
make himself nch, he Hll^ the goose 
to got the whole stock of eggs at once, 
but lost everything. 


H^ steals a goose^ and gives the gihlets 
in alms. He amasses wealth by bver- 
I'eOching, and salves his conscience by 
giving small sums in charity. 

T7te older the goose the harder to pluek. 
Old men are unwilling to part with their 
money. The rcfoience is to the custom 
of plucking live geese for the sake of 
their quills. Steel pons have put an end 
to this barbarous custom. 

7'o get the goose. To get hissed on the 
stage. {Theat rival.) 

iVhat a goose yon are. In the Egyptian 
liieroglyphics the emblem of a vain silly 
follow IS a goose. 

GoMe and Gridiron. A public- 
hopso sign, properly the coat of anus of 
the Company of Musicians—viz. a swan 
with expanded wdngs, within u donhle 
tressure [^he gridiron^, counter, flory, 
argent. Terverted into a goose striking 
the liars of a gridiron with its foot, and 
called “The Swan and Harp," or, 
“ Goose and Gridiion." 

Tills famous ludpe of tbe FrcciiMisons, of irlilcli 
W'li-n was Mimor (lu Liiiuloii Housu Vatil), wiis 
(luoineil in imh. • 

Gooso at SUobaelmaa. One legend 
says that St. Martin was tormented by 
u goose which he killed and ate. As he 
died from the repast, good Christians 
have ever- since sacrificed the goose on 
the day of the saint. 

llio popular tradition is that Queen 
Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort 
(September 29th. 1688), dined at the 
ancient seat ff Sir Neville Umfreyvillo, 
wh«re, among other things, two fine 
geese were provided for dinner. The 
queen, having eaten heartily, cuUed for 
a bumper of Burgundy, and gave as a 
toast, “ DestAotion to the Spanish 
Arm^a! " Scarcely hod she spoken 
when a messenger announced the de¬ 
struction of the fleet by a stirnn. Tlie 
quemi demanded a second J^umper, and 
said, “Henceforth shallaa goose com¬ 
memorate this great victory. ’J This tale 
IB marred by the |grkward circumstance 
that the thanksgiving sermon for the 
viotoiT was preached at 8t. Paal’s on the 
20th August, arid the fleet was dispersed 
by the winds in July. Gascoigne, 
who died 1577, refers to the custom 
of goose-eating at Michaelmas as com¬ 
mon. 

*' At (ibristnuu a capon, at Uichaelmas a pnooc. 
And Boinrwhat else at New Terc'ii tide, fur fcare 
tlie lease flies loose.*' 

*1^ At Michaeimfls time stubble-geese’ 
are in perfration, and tenants formerly 
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pres^ted their landlords with one to 
keep in their good graces. 

Althoiigb R<<««e were served ftt toMe in Mictmel> 
niaa time, liuloro tbe dcstruetinu ot tb« AfimtlM, 
still tlie> comiiiemerate that event. Ro there 
were doubtless rainbows Isifore the Flood, yet 
Mod made the ntiulmw the token at His tiruinlflo 
nut to send another Flood u]>uu the world. 

Gooseberry. Fox Talbot says this 
is St. John's berry, being ripe alx)ut St. 
John's Day. [This must be John the 
Baptist, at the end of Augustj not John 
the Evangelist, at the heginning of 
May.] Hence, he says, it is called in 
HoHand Janslienrn. Jdas’-beeren, he 
continues, has been corrupted into Qans- 
beeren, and Oaus is the Qemian for 
goose. This is very ingenious, but gorac 
(furze) oflfers a simpler Privation. 
Gorsr-berry (the prickly beny) would 
bo like the German staehel-beere (the 
“prickly berry”), and hram-oecre 
ftho rough gooseberry), from hrawn 
(to scratch). Krausbeere, Gorse-berry, 
Gooseberry. In Scotland it is called 
groam\ (See Beab’S GabiJCK. ) 

To play gooaeberry is to go with two 
lovers for appearance* sake. The iierson 
“ who plays propriety ” is expected to 
hear, see, and say nothing. (See Goose- 
BEBBY PlCKEB.) 

He played up old goosehert'y with me. 
He took great liberties with m'y property, 
and greatly abused it; in fact, he mode 
gooseberry fool of it. (See below.) 


OooMberry FooL A corruption of 
gooseberry fottli, miUod, mashed, 
preasod. ITie French nave foule de 
pommes ; foul^ de raiatne ,* Jht^H de 
gyoseilleSf our “ gooseberry fool.” 

V Goosebeny fool is a compound made 
of gooseberries scalded and pounded 
with cream. 


OooMber^ Plokw (A). One who 
has all the toil and trouble of picking a 
troublesoir«9 fruit for the delectation of 
.others. (Sa Fapibskbie,) 

GooMbridse, ^iJo to Gooeebridge. 
“ Buie a wife and have a wife.” B^- 
caccio (ix. 9) tells us that a man who 
had muried a shrew a^ed Solomon 
what he should do to make her more 
submissive; and the wise king answered, 
“ Go to Go^faridge.” Betumng home, 
deeply perplexed, ne come to m bridge 
where a muleteer was trying to induce 
a mule to pass over it. The mule re¬ 
sisted, but we stronger will of the mule¬ 
teer at length pmvaiied. Tb# man 
asked the name of *the bridge, and was 
told it was “ Goosobridge,” Petnndiio 


tamed Katharine by the power of a 
stronger will. * 

Oooae Dabba, of Glasgow. A sort 
of Seven Dials, or Soottish Alsa'tia. 
The Scotch use aabbe for a iilthy puddle. 
(Welsh, duii>f mortar; Irish, doib, ]>las- 
ter.) 

“The OiiMMlut)* o’ filaSKiiWT O sirs, wMtt s 
hiidille o’ houses, . . . the (ireen niiildeiis o' Imith 
liijiiicl and solid iiiatier, soonilir wi' dead cats and 
auld 8liuim.”~iYoc(«‘« AmbroaiawB. 

Gooae Gibbie. A half-witted lad, 
who first “ kept the turkeys, and was 
afterwards advanced to the more im¬ 
portant oifico of minding the cows.’* 
(Sir Wallet' Scott: Old 3tor(ality.) 

Gopher-wood (ibs)! which the 
ark was made. 

It was (icoriA, S!i> s the RaIIbIous Tract Bdcluty. 

It, WHS barwiwd. says Che Ararumi coiunieiitators. 

It. was lulraahea, daiilicd otor with slliiip, sats 
Dawson. 

Jt was ee4ar, says the Targimi at Onkolos. 

H was cuprean, says Fuller, and Kvnap is nut 
unlike gitphar. 

It was ebony-wond, says Rnekart. 

It was deal orjh-wmHl, my sonic. 

It waajuniper-tcoid, SH.ys(’aaUdluB. 

It was pinci say Asuiiiirius, Munstor, rorsio, 
Taylor, etc 

it was utcker-irnod, sa>8 (ieddes. 

Gordlaa Knot. A great diffleulty. 
Gordius, a iieosant, being chosen king 
of Phrygia, dedicated Ins waggon to 
Jupiter, and fastened the yoke to a 
beam with a rope of bark so uigeniously 
that no one could untie it. Alexander 
was told that “ whoever undid the knot 
would reign over the whole East.’* 
“Well then,” said the conqueror, “it 
is thus J perfonn the task,” and, so 
sayiug, he>cut the knot iji twain with 
his sword. 

2'o cut the knot is to evade a difficulty, 
or get out of it in a summary manner. 

“ Such pr^se the Macedonian not. 

Fur haxCng rudely cut Uiedordian knot." 

Waller: To the King, 

“ Turn him to any raiisi' of policj, 
Thetiurdisn knot nf it Re will uulouse, 
Ffiniliiar ns his garter,'' 

Hhaketpeare; Henry V. i. 1. 

Gordon Riots. Biots iit 1780, 
headed W Lord George Gordon, to com¬ 
pel the House of Commons to repeal the 
bill passed in 1778 for the relief of 
Boman Catholics. Gordon was undoubt¬ 
edly of unsound mind, and he died in 
»1793, a proselyte to Judaism. Dickens 
has given a very vivid description of the 
Gordon riots m Jlarnaby llmge. 

Gmr'glbu. An honest, simple-minded 
burgess, brought into all sorts of troubles 
by the love of finery and the gingerbread 
gentili^ of his niece and bis daughter, 
(Xoliire: Let Prkatvuet Sidietdet^) 
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Gordon. Anything imusually hide¬ 
ous. There wore three Gorgons, with 
serpents oii their heads instead of hair; 
Medu'sn was the chief of tlie three, and 
the only one that was mortal; but so 
ludeous was her face that whoever set 
eyes on it was instantly turned into 
stone. She was akin by Ferseus, and 
her head placed on the shield of Minerva. 

“ Lest 6nrR(in rlaliiR from tlio infrrnnl l:<k<'s 
Witti liorrors nriiiC'd.iiiKl rtiriM of hiHUins siinko.i, 
MmulU fix iim, sttfTonml at the moiistrouH Bjghr, 
A Htuiiy luiago in otoruul nigijl." 

Odi/Mfp, si. 

Wliftt was tliHf anaky-tiendcd Oorgon Hhkdd 
Ttiat wiM) Mliipk\ n ^v(ll■c, iinconiiiier(.‘d \ irgm, 
VVliorowifli sUo frio’zpcl lici fouB to cimgualfd 
BtolK' ? 

nnr. ngid looks of rlinatc auntority. 

And tiolile grarc, I lint dimliod liriite vlolrncp 
Witij DiidiU'ii aUonuion mid lilnnk nne." 

Milton: Comm, 45 «— 493 . 

Gorliam Controversy. This arose 
out of the refusal of the bishop of Exe¬ 
ter to institute the Bev. Cornelius Gor¬ 
ham to the vicarage of Brompford Speke, 
“ because he held unsound views on tlie 
doctrine of baptism.” Mr. Gorham 
maintained that ” spiritual rcMueration 
is not conferred on cmildreu by baptism.” 
After two years’ controvei-sy, the Privy 
Council decided in favour of Mr. Gor¬ 
ham (1851). 

Qorlola, Duke of Cornwall, husband 
of Igorna, who was the mother of King 
Arthur by an adulterous connection with 
Utlior, peudragon of the Britons. 

Gosling. A term applied to a silly 
fellow, a simpleton. 

" aiii'iiriHcd nt all ilioy mc-t, tlie giisling jmii', 
With awkward giilt, atrcti'licd neck, and Billy 
Mtaro, 

Jiifii-iitpr huge callicdnilo.” 

Cnii-per • Prinn'e^s of Error. 371 )—W. 

Gosllnga. The catkins of nut-trees, 
pines, etc. Halliwoll says they ore so 
called from their yellow colour ,mid 
Huffy texture. t 

GoopoL A panacea; a scheme to 
bring about sohie promised reiorm; a 
boau ideal. Of coarse the theological 
word is the Anglo-Saxon godspeli, i,e. 
God and &pel (a story), a transition of 
the Greek evangelion, the good story, 

“ Mr. CarnoRlit’e gnsiml is the very tiling for the 
IniiisiCfon {lerlod from eoclal lieathenikmi to 
socml olirlHtianity.’—.ATfneftienfh Century (JUarcIi, 
itol, p. skO). 

Gospel according to . . . Tlt^. 
chief teaching of fso-and-so]. “Hic 
<ios|)cl according to Mammon ” is the 
making and collecting of inoney. The 
Gospel according to Sir Petrinax Mae 
Sycophant,” is bowing and cringiug to 
tiioHO wlio are in a position to lend you 
& helping hand. 


Gbspcl of Nior^emus ( The). Some¬ 
times called “The Ads of Pilate ” {Acta 
Tildti), was the main source of the 
“Mysteries” and “Miracle Plays” of 
the Middle Ages; and although now 
deemed apocryphal, seems for many agee 
to have h^n accepted as genuine. 

Gospel of Woftlth {The). The hy¬ 
pothesis that wealth is the great end and 
aim of man, the one thing needful. 

“TlioOosjiei of W'caltli sdVdCTtcB leaving free 
the aiiemtiDn of l«v\8 of Hccnnmlatlun."—CVi- 
mote! AOiHintuffm of t'orm ly. 

Gospellers. Followers of Wycliffc, 
called the “ Gos])^! Doctor; ” any one 
who believes that the New Testament 
has in port, at least, superseded the Old. 

Hot Oospetlers. A nickname applied 
to tfee Puritans after the Kestoration. 

Gossamer. According to legend, 
this delicate thread is the ravelling of the 
Virgin Mary’s n’inding-blieet, wliicli fell 
to earth on her ascension to heaven. It 
is said to be God's ^cain, t.e. God’s ' 
thread. PhiloJogically it is the Latin 
ffosstpin-us, cotton. 

Gooaip. A tattler; a sponsor at bap • 
iism, a corruption of gasstb, w'hich is God- 
sib, a kinsman in the Lord. {Hib, acsib, 
Anglo-Saxon, kinsman, whence smmit, 

is our sib, still used.) 

“ 'TlB not a maid,fin* slu» hath had goBHiiisrsiain- 
Soi'B for her cliiiil], yet 'tin a nmid, for «]ic Id lior 
iiiafiicr'ii Bi'r\ant, and eor\ i-b for wngcH.”— AVoiArf- 
opeure: Two Oentlemen of Verona, iii. 1. 

Gossip. A fatlier confessor, of a good, 
easy, jovial f^me. ' 

••Hero, Andrew, carry thifi to iiiy gtWBip, jolly 
fnthqa IJniiifiU'e, the imiuk ofRt. Miirtln’B’'-.Sir 
WaUer ticltt: tfnentin Jtnrtrnrd. 

Gossypla. The cotton-plant per¬ 
sonified. . 

“ The nyw|ih Gossypia heads the velvet sod. 

And warms with rosy sinilcs the watery god.” 

Vtmein i Lotm/iff Me Pfante, eauto li. 

Gst Um Htttsn. J^iltedp got his 
dismissal. The word is froc.'. the Latin 
mit/o, to dismisa. * * 

“ There is a young la^ I have set my heart on; 
tlumgb whether she is alrflin* to give 'roe hem, or 
give roe the mitten, I ain't quite aattsUod.”—Aim 
NMek 1 Stmm Afatwe, p. HQ. 

Got<^ A lai|^ stone . Jug with a 
handle (Norfolk). Fetch the pdteh, tuor 
— i.e. fetch the great water-jug, lassie. 

"A goicb Of niiiit iMfisseb to fui." 

- ' Mloopi/loUi SieHnrd and Kate. 

Ctodl* loelttndic, jadt (a horseman); 
whende f.r. Oothen. 

"TtoGotljs wpfo divided hy tim Dnip|«r Into 
Kam OMhs COstr^oths), atul Wrat Goths fVtsl- 
gtMtbaji^Bd were the mom cnlturedot the German 
peoples.”—Berteff-GowW; Story n/Gcrmnwg, p. S7. 
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Laat of the Goths. Eoderiok, the 
iliirty-fourth of the Yiaigothic liiro of 
kings (414-711). (.ScY? Eodehick.) 

Gotbam. Wise Mm of Gothmx — 
fools. Many tales of folly have heeu 
fathered on the Gothamites, one of which 
is their joining hands round a thorn* 
bush to fuiut in a cuckoo, llte “ bpsth ** 
is still shown to visitors. 

It IS said that Kii^g John intended to 
make a iirogress through this town witii 
the view of purchasing a castlo nnd 
grounds. The townsmen hod no desire 
la bo saddled with this espcuso, and 
therefore when the royal mossongers 
appeared, wherever they wont they saw 
the jwople occupied in some idiotic 
pursuit. The king being told of it, 
abtuidoned his intention, and tlie “Wise 
iiicu ” of the village cunningly remarked, 
“We ween tliore are more fools pass 
through Gotham than remain in it.*’ 
Andrew Boyde, a native of Gotham, 
wrote The MnTtc Tales of the Wise Men 
of Gotham, founded on a oommission 
signetl by Henry VIII. to the magistrates 
of that town to prevent poaching. 

N.B. All nations have fixed upon 
some locality os their limbus of fools; 
tlius we have Fhry^ as the fools’ home 
of Asia Minor, Abde'ra of the Thracians, 
Bceo'tia of the Greeks, Nazareth of the 
ancient Jews, Bwabia of the modem 
Germans, and so on. Coooesr^l.) 

Gotluunltes (.3 syL). American 
cockneys. Now Vorkis called satirically 
Gotham. 

“flucti tilings as woublstvikoT. . a stranger in 
nnr Uoloied riottmtii, and phtces.to wblsu otir 
regular Oiitliainltus (Auierlcan ciickners) are 
to rciMir."— Fraser's Mageuine.' /Sketches of 
American /Soeleti/. 

Ootbio Aroblt«etqre has nothing 
to do with the Goths, but is a term of 
contempt bestowed by Hie architects of 
the llei^issaace period on mediseval 
architecture, which they termed Gothic 
or clumsy,^ ^r barbamns. 

‘ “St. lionis . . . huilt thaSte.OlMteUee( Paris, 
. . . the inest iireclous pi^ at Otiuiic in JlortU- 
urii Hisrove,”—Buskin .\Mirs Clapigsra, voi. i. 

Kapolenn IfI. imgniitcetttly restoredaad UlA 
ojien this exauisitc cbtiroS, 

Qoufc or Oowk., la the Teutonic the 
word ff/itieh means fpdl ; , whence the 
Anglo-Saxon few, a cockoo» nnd the 
Scotch poke or 

Emting Gte gowk [fool], k making 
one on April fool. {See A»^) 

A gowk |torm if a term app^ed to a 
storm consistiag o£ eevecA of 
tempestuous weather, believed 


peasantry to take place iwriodically about 
tlie beginning of April, at tlie time that 
the gowk or cuckomvisits tliis country. 

“ That lisiug done, he IkimiI tlwl I IiIh was hut a 
gowk'Sliirui.' —.ifir 6'. Uactenzie; JJeiMoiis, p. Tu, 

Gourd. TTsed in the Middle Ages for 
corks (Orlando Furioso, x. 106}; also 
for a cup or bottle. (French, foiirde; 
Latin, ewiirbita.'s 

Jonah's gourct the Palma 

Olmsii, colled in ligypt ktki. Nielmhr 
speaks of a specimen which ho himself 
saw near a rivulet, wliioh in October, 
“rose eight feet in five months’ time.” 
Afid Volney says, “ Wherever plants 
have water the rapidity of their growth 
is prodigious. 1 ii Cairo, ’ ’ he adds, ’ ‘ there 
is a species of gourd which in twenty- 
four hours will send out shoots four 
iuchea long,” {^Travtfs, vol. i. p. 71.) 

Gourds. Dice with a secret cavity. 
Those loaded with lead wore callw 
Fulltams {f-r.). 

“ (lourilsaiid fullnin holdfi. 

And high and low hi>guilo the rich and imor." 

Hhakeifmre: Berru Wives of Windsor, l.S. 

Gourmand and Gourmet (French). 
The gourmand is one whose eUiof pleasure 
is eating; but u gourmet is a connoisseur 
of fooit and wiues. In Hnglaud the 
difference is this; a gourmand regards 
quantity more than quality, a gourmet 
quality more thuu quiiutity. (Welsh, 
gor, excess; gonn, a fulness; gourmod, 
too much ; go'rmant; etc.) (See Aricius.) 

“ In f<iriiii>r imu's [in Fi‘<iDf‘i']|/oi(i'niaiid niMiiia 
judge Ilf I'a.iinK, mill g»fii'ini.'t It Jiiilgn ut VI Itu* . . . 
Ouuniict is novr uiilv(‘r8H.ll.v (iiidL’ritiiod to refer 
to oAtliig, and nut to di'iiiklag/’-'/raMicidon; 
French awl Bnglish, isu't V’. dlutii. Iv'. ii. i!iu. 

Gourmand's Prayor (The). “O 
Philoxenos, Philoxeuos, why were you 
not Prometheus'r ” Prometheus was 
the mythological creator of man, and 
Philoxenoa was a great epicure, whose 
groat and constant wish was to have the 
neck of a crane, that he might enjoy the 
taste of Itis food lougi# before it was 
swallowed into his stomach. (AvietotU : 
Ethics, iii. 10.) 

Gonrre (1 wl.). A debanched wo¬ 
man. The dtnmns of Paris bestowed 
the name on Isabella of Bavaria. 

*' We liavo herd . . . s man . . . who to Ida 
woond WlfoiHiiioused Ia gnuide Uotirrc.'*— 
lute: Pantag'rmt, Iii. 21 . 

* Guut, from the French goutte, a drop^ 
bemuse it was once thought^ to procow 
from a “drop of omid matter in the 
joints.” 

Ooutta do ftuif. TheAdonlkfiowi^ 
or pheabsut’i eye, baid to ho itajned hS* 
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the blood of Adonis, who was gored by 
a boar. 

“ O flt'iir, 8j (!li<Vre ft Cythort'P 
I'H t'orulle fia, i'li nulHsaut, 

Du Riu(r d'Aduulg coluruc." 

Goven. Si. Ooven^g JBell. {Seclscu- 

CAPE.) 

OovemmeBt Men. Convicts. 

" [He] had alwavti hc-fu a liard-wArklng niRn... 
^oud at most ihiufrs.aiid, like a lot more of the 
(ioverumeut men, as the convicts were culled, 
... Iiad mvoil some moucy."—iloldretcued; llat>bei‘if 
uwUt Arms, chaii. 1. 

Oewna. A daisy; a perennial plant 
or flower. 

The ewe-gowan is the common daisy, 
apparently denuminated from the ewe, 
as being frequently in postures fed on 
by sheep. 

“Some hit wncfii’ hne story, euoiitth to mak 
the iiinks nirtlie cut‘-KowiiiiB hliisli tu the \ery 
liji .''—Oruwme u/hodsbeck, i. ai5. 

Gower, called by Chaucer “ The moral 
Gower.” *■ 

, “ 0 moral Gower, this hook 1 direct 

To thee, and to llio phihmoiihicnl Stroud, 

To \ ouchsauf there need is to correct 
Of your ImnitfiittK'B and zealds uuud." 

Chaucer. 

Gowk. {See OouK.) 

Gowk'thrapplo {Maiater) . A pulpit- 
drumming ''chosen vessel” in Scott’s 
Waverley. 

Gowlee llndinn). A “cow-herd.” 
One of the Hindu castes is so called. 

Gown. Ooivu and toun row. A 
sorimmago between the students of 
different colleges, on one side, and tlie 
townsmen, on the other. These feuds go 
back to the reign of King John, when 
3,000 students left Oxford for Reading, 
owing to a quarrel with the men of the 
town. What little now remains of this 
“ancient tenure” is confined, a.H fiur as 
the town la concerned, to the bargees 
and their “ toils.” 

Gownaman. A studeutf at one of 
the universities; so called because he 
wears an academical gown. 

GraaL {See Grail.) 

Grab. To clutch or seize. / grabbed 
W ; he grabbed him, i.e. the bailiff*caught 
him. (Swedish, to grasp; Danish, 

gtiber ; our gnp, gnpe, grope, grapple.) 

A laud grabber. A very common ex- 

S ressiou in Ireland during the last two 
ecades of the nineteenth century, to 
signify one who takes the farm or land 
of uu evicted tenant. 

Grace. The aislcr GrUcee. The Ro¬ 
mans said there were three sister Graces, 
bosom friends of the Moses. They are 
represented os embracing each other, 


to show that where one is the other is 
welcome. Their names arc Aglccu, 
Thalia, and Enphrosj^uu. 

Grace's Card or Graoc-eard. The 

six of hearts is so called in Kilkenny. 
At the Revolution in 1688, one of the 
family of Grace, of Courtstown, in Ire¬ 
land, equipped at his own expense a 
regiment of foot and troop of home, in 
the service of King James. William of 
Orange promised bun high honours if ho 
would join the new imrty, but the in¬ 
dignant baron wrote on a card. “ Tell 
your master I despise his offer.” The 
card was the six of neorts, and hence the 
name. 

V It was a common practice till quite 
modem times to utilise playing-cards 
for directions, orders, and addresses, 

r 

Grace Cap or Loving Cap. The larger 
tankard passed round the table after 

S ace. It is still seen at the Lord 

ayor’s feasts, at college, and occasion¬ 
ally in piivate banquets. 

V The proper of drinking the 
cup observed at the Lord Mayor's han- 
(]^uet or City companies’ is to have a 
silver bowl with two handles and a 
napkin. IVo persona stand up, one to 
dnuk and the other to defend the 
drinker. Having taken his draught, ho 
wipes the cup with the napkin, and 
passes it to his “defender,” when the 
next iiei-son rises to defend tlie new 
drinker. And lo on to the end. 

Grace Darling, daughter of William 
Darling, lighthouse-keeper on Loiigstone, 
one of the Farue Islands. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 7th September, 1838, Grace 
and her father saved um^ of the crew of 
the forfarahxre steamer, wrecked among 
the Fame Isles, opposite Bamborough 
Castle (1815-18^). Wordsworth has a 
poem on the subject. 

The Grace harliug of America. Ida 
Iiewis (afterwards Mrs. W. H. Wilson, 
of Black Rock, Connecticut). Her 
father kept the Limeroqk Jifhthouso in 
Newport harbour. At the age of 
eighteen she saved four young men whose 
boat had upset in the harbour. A little 
later she saved the life of a drunken 
sailor whose boat bad sunk. ^ In 1867 
she rescued three mtpn; and in 1868 a 
small boy who had clung to the mast of 
a sailboat from midni^t till morning. 
In 1869 she and hmr brother Hosea 
rescued two sailors whose boat had 
capsised in a squaU. Soon after this 
she married, and her career at the light- 
hou8%ended. (Bom 1841.) 
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Grace Days or Dnm of Grace. Tho 
throo^djiya over and above tlio time stated 
iu a commorcinl bill, Titus, if a bill is 
drawn on the ‘iOtli June, and is payable 
in one mouth, it ought to be due on tho 
20th of July, but throe days of grace ore 
to be added, bringing the daw to the 
23rd of J uly. 

Oracediiiroli (Loudon) is Gnss- 
chdrch, or Gross-dhurch, the church 
built on the site of the old grass-market. 
Gross at one time included oU sorts of 
herbs. 

.Graceless Florin. Tlie first issue 
of the English florins, so called because 
the letters D.G. (“by God’s grace’') were 
omittcHl for want of room. It Imppencd 
that Uichurd Lalor 8heU, the master of 
the Mint, was a Catholic, and a scandal 
was raised that the omission was made 
on religious grounds. The florins wore 
called in and re-cost. (JSc^ Godless 
Flouin.) 

V Mr. Sheil was appointed by the Whig 
' ministry Master of the Mint iu 1816 ; he 
issued the florin in 1849 ; was removed 
iu 1K50, and died at Florence iu 1851, 
• aged nearly 57. 

Gracio'sa. A princess lieloved by 
Perciuot, who thwarts the malicious 
schemes of Grognou, her stepmother. 
(vl futrtj talc.) 

Graoio'so. The interlocutor in the 
Spanish Urame romantiqm. He thrusts 
himself forward on all occasious, ever 
and anon directing hia gibes to tho 
audience. 

Gradac'so. A bully ; so called from 
Oiudosso, Kiri|: of Serica'ua, callM by 
Ariosto *'tho bravest of the Pagan 
knights.’’ He went against C’harlemagnc 
with 100,009 vassals tn hia train, all 
“ discrownetl kings,” who never ad¬ 
dressed him but on their knees, (JJrlattdo 
Furiofio gnd Ortando Innamoratb ) 

Gradely. A north of England term 
.meaning thdr<fcghly ; regularlv; as Ji/ - 
hace tjuuraclf greuiely. A gt'odely fine day. 

“Samiiiy 'U fettle blm %fitidci3r.”—Ifr*. //. E«i- 
mit: That Ltue o'Lowr{6% ctwp. li. 

Gradgrlnd (Thomat). A man who 
measures everytlung with rule and 
compass, albws nothing for the weak' 
ness of human nature, and deals with 
men and women as a mathematician 
with his figures. He shows that ttmmuni 
jm is supretna tt^uria. {Dickeiut: Hard 

2't 

" Tbe eradcrrlmlA tnnhi'value aad disranias It." 
—CSttrcA JtiView, . w 


Grmnoa {The). A class of free¬ 
booters, who iuhalkited the debatable 
laud, and were transported to Ireland 
at Uie beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Qraliftm. A charlatan who gave 
indecent and blasphemous addresses in 
the ”Great|A.polloKoom,” Adelphi. Ho 
sometimes m^e mesmerism a medium 
of nandering to tho prurient taste of his 
aumonce. 

Graluunc'* Dyke. The Roman wall 
between the friths of the Clyde and 
Forth, so called from the first person 
who leaped over it after tlie Romans 
left Britain. 

“ Tills {viill dofcnilod the Britoui for a time, but 
Uiu HeutB aiKl I'li'iB uBiuitiiblMl tliemaelvea iu 
great iminlierB, and clliiibetl over it .... A man 
iinmed (InUinme in said to liaie tiotin the n:st 
Hoidler who got over, and the cdiiimon iwoido 
still mil the rrmaltiB of the wail ‘Urahanie's 
Diko."'—^ir Walter tiioU .• Table of a Urand- 
father. 

Grail (The Holy). In French, San 
Graal. This must not be confounded 
with the mn~qrcal or aany-real, for tlie 
two are totally distinct. The “Grail” 
is either the paten or dish which held 
the paschal lamb oaten by Christ and 
His a^stles at the last supitm*, or the 
cup which Ho said coutaiuea the blood 
of the New Testomeut. Joseph of 
Arinutthica, according to legentl, pre¬ 
served tills cup, auu received into it 
some of tho blood of Josus at the 
crucifixion. He brought it to England, 
but it disappeared. The quest of tho 
Holy Grail is tho fertile souico of 
the adventures of the Knights of tho 
Round Table. In some of the tales it is 
evidently the cup, in others it is the 
paten or dish (French, qranal, the sacra¬ 
mental cup). Sir Galuliad discovered it 
and died; but each of the 150 knights 
of King Arthur caught sight of it; but, 
xuiless of heart ana holy in con¬ 
duct, the grail, though seen, suddenly 
disappeared. (See Gbea:^ and Galahad. ) 

Oratn. A knave in grain. A knave, 
though a rich man, or magnate. Grain 
means scarlet (Latin, granum, the coccus, 
or scarlet dye). 

“ A military vest uf niiriile flowed 

Livelier Llisu UeUlieaH {ThessallAD], or the 
grain 

Of Barra [Tyre] worn by Itlngs and heroes old. 

In time at trues.” 

Paradite J.o$t, xl. 341-flM. 

‘ Royue in yrotfi. Apunningapplioatioti 
of tile above phrase to millers. 

To go agatmi the grain. Ajgaiqst <nte*s 
iuetiimtion. The alhiston is to wood, 
which cannot be easily planed the wrong 
way of the grain. 
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IFiGi a grain of adit. Latin, “ Cum 
gratia aalia^' with great reservation. 
The French phrase has another nieauiug 
—thus, “ 11 Ic tiiangn’ait aver tm gram ae 
act ” meiuis, ho could double up sucli a 
little whipper-euapper as easily JiS one 
could swallow a naiu of salt. In the 
Latin phrase cim does not myau “ with ” 
or “ together with/’ but it adverbialises 
the noun, as mm fide, faithfully, eum 
silcntio, silently, cum laMxa. joyfully, 
mm gram, minutely (“ mm gram 
in tuo minute inanvior that one takes 
salt). 

Grameroy. Tliank yon much (the 
French grand mcra). Thus Shakespeare, 
“Bo it 80 . Titus, and gramorcy too” 
ITtUfs Andromeua, i. 2). A^in, “Gra- 
mcrcies, Trauio, well dost thou advise ’’ 
{'fammg of the Shrew, i. 1). When 
Gobbo says to Basranio, “ God bless 
your worship ! ” he replies, “ Gramercy. 
Wouldst thou aught with mo ? ’’ {Mer¬ 
chant of Veniee, ii. 2.) 

Grammar. Zonod'otos invented the 
terms siugulur, plural, and dual. 

The scholars of Alexaudiia and of iho 
rival acfideiiiy of Per'gamoa were the 
iii’st to distinguish laugtiago iuto parts 
of spoecli, and to give technical terms to 
the viuious functions of words. 

The first (Ireck grammar -was by 
Bionysios 'J’lirax, and it is still extant. 
He was a pupil of Aristarchos. 

Julius Civstu' was the inventor of the 
term ablative ruse, 

English grammar is the most philo¬ 
sophical ever devised; and if the first 
and third personal pronouns, the i-ela- 
tivo pronoun, the 3ra person singular of 
the present indicative of verhs, and the 
verb “ to bo ” could be reformed, it 
would be as near perfection as possible. 

7 It was Kaiser Sigis^und who 
stumbled into a wi-oug gender, and when 
told of it repli^, “ £go sum Imperator 
Jlomanoram, ee supra grammatlcam ” 
(1520, 1548.1572). 

Grammarbuu. Piunee of Gratn- 
xpananH. ApoUo'nios of Alexandria, 
dolled by Priscian Grammatieo'rum prin- 
kps (second century b.c.). 

Gnunmemt. Comt th Gram- 
tnoHfa short memory. When the Counts 
left England he vw followed by the 
brothers of La Belle Hamilton, who, wdtt 
drawn swords, asked him* if ne had not 
forgotten something, ‘• 'ftue, true,” 
said the Co\mt; “I promised to marry 
your sister,” and inst^tly went lack to 


repair the lapse by mnJdng the young 
lad/Countess of Grammoiit. 

Granary of Xnrope. So Sicily used 
to be called. 


Granby. The Marquis of Granby. A 

S ublic-house sign in honour of John 
[anuers. Marquis of Grauby, a popular 
English general (1721-1770). 

The iTiites says the old marquis owes 
Ilia sign-hoard notoriety “partly to his 
pcrsoiml bravery and partly to the 
baldness of his licad. lie still presides 
over eighteen public-houses in London 
alone.” 

Old Weller, in Pud wick, married the 
hostess of the “ Marquis of Granby ” at 
Dorking. 


5 1ran(I (French). 

Grand Cwmeille. Corneille, the 
French dramatist (1606-1684). 

Lc Grand PaupNin. Louis, son of 
Louis XIV. (1061-1711). 

La Grande Mademoiselle. TheDuchease 
dc Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, Due 
d’Orleans, and cousin of Louis XIV. 

Le Grand Momrque, Louis XIV., 
also called “ The i^boon ” (1638, 1613- 
1715). 

Le Grand Pan. Voltaire 0696-1778). 
Moimeur le Grand. The Grand 
Equerry of Franco in the reign of Louis 
XIV., etc. 


Grandee. In S[)aiu, a uoblenuui of 
the highest rank, who has the privilege of 
remaining covered in tlie kiuge presence. 


Grand AlUanoe. Signed May 12th, 
1689, betweci^ England, Germany, and 
the States General, subsequently also by 
Spaifi and Savoy, to present the union 
01 France and S^in. 


Grand toma, Tlie object of wor¬ 
ship in Thibet and Mongolia. The word 
lama in the Tangutanese dialect moans 
“ mother of soulsIi is the repre¬ 
sentative of the Shigemobni, the bighest 
god. 

OrandePaaalonCrA^.'’Love. 

"Tills is scarcely eiiflicieut .... to Bupol.v tbe 
element.... so fadisnensalilc to tbe existence 
of a in'oiu/e Century (rel>- 

ruary, I883,y.3le}. 

Grandiaan (iSir Charles). The union 
olaCloietian imdaiiaitleman. Bichard- 
son’s novd. so oaiim. Sir Waller Scott 
calls Sir ChiEuIes "the faultless monster 
that the wolrld im’er saw,” Bobert 
Kelson, reputed author of the Whole 
Puty of Meat, uras the pfoto^rpe. 

Chrandteon CramrraU Laflayatte. 

Granoi&oU Cromwell was the 
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nickname j^vcu by Mirabeau to Lafay¬ 
ette, meaning thereby that he had all the 
amlntiou of u Cromwell in his heai't, but 
wanted to appear before men as a Sir 
Cliai'les Groumson. 

Grudmotlier. My grandmother'd 
review^ the Jintidh Meview. liord Byron 
anid, in a sort of jest, “ I bribed mg 
grandmother'd review," The editor of 
the Bntish called him to account, and 
this gave the poet a fine opportunity of 
pointing the battei'y of his satire against 
iieriodical. (^iJon Juan.) 

Grane (1 syl.)- To strangle, throttle 
(Anglo-Saxon, gryu). 

grange. Properly the gramm (eta.- 
nary) or farm of a monastery, #here 
the com was kept in store. In Lincoln¬ 
shire and other northern counties any 
lone' farm is so called. 

Mariana^ of the Moated Granget is the 
title of a poem by Tennyson, suggested 
by the character of Mariana iu ^lako- 
speoi'e’s Meodurc for Measure. 

V Houses attached to monasteries 
where i-ent was paid in grain were also 
called granges. 

“Tin tUou roinrn, tliG Court I willcxoliaiiKP 
For BoiiiG poor cotCa(;i>,or8otiieciiiiutry Ki'iinKC.” 
Viaytm: Lady (ieraldxue to Earl oj iiurrey, 

Grangeriae. Having obtained a copy 
of the poet's tcorks^ he proceeded at once 
to Grangerise them. Qrangerisation is 
the addition of all sorts of things directly 
and indirectly bearing on the book in 
question, illustrating it, connected with 
it or its author, or ovdH the autlior's 
family aud coin'espoudeiits. It inaludes 
autograph letters, caricatures, prints, 
broadsheets, biographical sketches, anec¬ 
dotes, scandals, press notices, parallel 
passages, aud any othir sort of matter 
which can be got together as an olla 
podrida for the matter in hand. Tlio 
w'ord istfrom the liev. J. Granger (1710- 
1776). PMmounoe Grain~jer-%»e, {See 
,BowDiiEHiSil.)a There are also Granger- 
’ist, Urangerism, Grangerisation, etc. 

Grangonaler (4ty).). King of Uto¬ 
pia, who married, in " the vigour of his 
old age,” GargameUe, daughter of the 
king of the Porpailloi^ ana became the 
father of Gargantoa, the giant. He is 
described as a man in bis dotage, whose 
delight was to draw acratches on the 
hearth with a burnt stick while watch¬ 
ing the broiling of his chestnuts. When 
told of the invariou of Pieroehole, King 
of Lerae, he exclaimed, “ Alasjg> alas' 
do I dream? Can it be truef^ and 
began calling on all the saints of the 
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calendar. He thm sent to expostulate 
with Pieroehole, and, seeing this would 
not do, tried what bribes by way of 
reparation would effect. In uie mean¬ 
time ho sent to Paris for his son, who 
soon came to his rescuo,_ utterly defeated 
Picrocholi, and put hb army to full 
rout. Some say he is meant for Louis 
XII., but this is most improbable, not 
only because there is very little re¬ 
semblance between the two, but because 
he was king of Utopia, some consider¬ 
able distance from Paris. Motteux 
thinks the academy figure of this old 
Prian'i was John d’Albrot, King of Na¬ 
varre. He certainly was no true Catho¬ 
lic, for he says in chap. xlv. they called 
him a heretic for declaiming against the 
saints. {Itabelaia; Gargantuayi.'i.') 

Graal (2 syl.^. Siegfried's horse, 
whose BwiitnesB excot^ded that of the 
winds. {See House.) 

Granite City {The). Ahordeon. 

Granite Redoubt {The). The gren¬ 
adiers of the Consular Guard wore ho* 
called at the battle of Marengo in 1800, 
because when the French had given way 
they formed into a square, stood like 
flints against the Austrians, and stopped 
all further advance. 

Gri^te State {Tin). New XTarap- 
shire is so calliKl, because the mountiuii 
jiorts are cliiefly granite. 

Grantorto. A giaut who withhold 
the inheritance of Ire''ua {freland). Ho 
is meant for the genius of the Irish re¬ 
bellion of U)80, slaiu by Sir Art'egnl. 
{Spenser: Fatric Q,ueene.\.) (iVwOxAMlis.) 

Grapes. The grapes are sour. You 
dit^arago it because it is beyond your 
reach. Ihe allusion is to the well-known 
fable of fbo fox, which tried in vain to 
got at some grapes, but when he founds 
they were t>eyoiid his Mach went away 
saying, “ I see they am sour.” 

Wm grams. Wliat has boon trans¬ 
lated “ wild grapes ” (Isaiah v. 2-4) the 
Arabs call ” wolf-grapes.” It is the 
fruit of the deadly ni^itsho^o, which is 
black and shining. This plant is visrf 
common in the vineyards of Palesthiu. 

Graes. Gone to grass. Dead. Tbi ' 
•allusion is to the grass which grows over 
the dead. Also, ” Gone to rusti^te,** 
the fusion being to a horse which if 
sent to grass when unfit for work. 

Mot to let the gratm grow tmder end'd 
feet. To be very active and energetic. 

“ Csiitaln CuUlis belli on at a Kr«»t naeo, %ytd 
rIIowimI no BiaM ui srow ntuun' his feet."—• 
Diekau; Lonbey and Bon. 
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To aive grms. To confess yourself 
Tanquulied. . 

To be knocked down, in a pugilistic 
encounter is to “ go to grass; to have 
the sack is also to go tu gross, as a cow 
which is no longer lit for milking ia scut 
to posture. , 

A ffnm-fiami is a compositor who fills 
a temporary vuouruy. 

Gmaa Widow was oucicntly on un- 
maiiicd wuuuiii Mho has hua a child, 
but now the word is nsed for a wife 
temporarily pm ted fr<,>m her husband. 
The word iiieims a yjv/cc widow, a widow 
by courtosy. (In Fi eucli, t t'lti r dt gt ua ; 
in Latin, fidtua dt gratm; a woman 
diTorct'd 01 separated from her husband 
by a disiiensatiou of the Pope, and not 
by dcatli; hence, a woman tcmiiorally 
sepuratod from her hu^and.) 

" |}ra( IiUitw ^‘^^raHS-Wlr^oW) m a term for 
oiii who IkmiuuoA a wiitow hj urnio or faMnir, 
not of iH'<CM><ir,\, iiH l>v (loath The it-iin oitKiu- 
ntiSit) the oatIU'ritKt‘1* of Kitioicah i iviliaalioii, 
wlitm (llvoi(oa W(<t(> KiaDKal [onh] liy iiiiihorit\ 
of lilt) ( uiholli Cliim h yiKlirtiioiiolM Aeu* 
llaTh). 

‘ V The subjoined cxnlnnation of the 
tcim may bo added in a nook of •* Phrase 
and ruble.” 

During the gold mnniu in California 
a man would not unfrequently put Ids 
M'ifc and ('luldren to board Mitti some 
family while ho w'eut to the “diggins.” 
This ho callctl ”putting his wift* to 
grass,” aa wo juit a horM) to grans when 
not w uuttxl or unfit tor woik. 


QraMhopper, aa the sign of a gtoccr, 
is the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, tho 
inerehunt grocer. Tlio Royal Gicsliani 
Exolitmgo used to ho profuM'Iy deco, 
rated with grasshopiiers, and tho brass 
one on tho eastern jairt of tho prew'ut 
edifice is tlio one wliich escajicd tno fires 
of Rifit* and l8,‘hS. ^ 

V Tlwre ia a talc that Sir Thomas was 
«foundling, and Jhuta woman, attracted 
by tho cluiping of a gi-aashfuijM'r, (hs- 
corerod tlie outcast and biought him up. 
£xcp^)t M a tale, this soluuou of the 
rombmatioii is worthless, f/w = grass 
(Afiglo-Suxon, giav), and no emubt 
ginsshop^r isvgu liorolUic rebus on tho 
name. Puna and xvbuses Wei's at one 
time common enough in heraldry, and 
often very far-fetched. 


OrmaMheppur (7%c). A compound 
of eoven auimals. (Anglo-Saxon, 
Aofijta.) ' 


“ It has tlwi iMtiul of ^ tiorsA. ilM) nock of on ex, 
the wfliw «t » feet of a (amut. the 

tall of a wyri««t,»he,liofl|fcof a stwr.aatl the fiody 
ofa«MirKion.’'-.c**li«,' OrtnOut avihn eWs Awr 
ItaiamoM}. 


QHbmmaxtsmL At one time .the 
place of execution in Edinburgh. 

‘ 1 Jiko nano o' jour sermons flmt end in a 
psalm at the Unuudimi Ket.fdr Hatter Sevtt 
OIU MoritUUi^, Chnv jtxxi, 

Graaanm or Osrsoin*. A fine in 
money paid by a lessee either on taking 
poBscssinu of his lease or on renewing it. 
(Anglo-Saxon, gtirmoHt a treasure.) ♦ 

GrAtlft'no. Brother of the Veue- 
tian senator, Bruluiiitio. {ShahtjHare : 
OtheUo.) 

Also a dioructor in Tht Muthanf 
of r^tucf, who ” talks an infinite deal 
of nothing, more than any man in all 
Vouice.” lie is one of Basaanio’s friends, 
and when the latter marries Portia, Gra- 
tiouq marries Neiissa, Portia's maid.* 

Grave. To earn/ aivay the tneal from 
the grave. The d reeks and Persians 
used to moke feasts at ceitaiu seasons 
(wlion the dead were supposed to return 
to their graves), and leat e tlie fragments 
of tliuir banquets on the tombs {Elce~ 
nm't/mm neptd’cn pufm). 

0~tth OM fool VI the arare. At the 
veiy verge of death. The expression 
was used by Julian, who said he would 
” leara something even if he had one 
foot in tlie grave.” The parallel Greek 
phrasois ” with one foot m tho foiry- 
boal,” meaning Charon’s. 

Grave. Solemn, seflato, and serious 
in look aud maimer. Tliis is the Latin 
grto IX, grave; but “ grave,” a place of 
interment, is tlio Anglo-Saxon greef a 
pit; verb, giafinn^ to dig. 

Mone grave than mse. Terttua e calo 
eMi Cato.** 

Grava-dlggara {ffamUt). ‘*I{ tho 
W'atcr come to tlieimaii . . .” Tlio legal 
case referred to by Shakespeare oc¬ 
curred in the fifth year of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's leigu, called Hales r. Pet^ stated 
at length in Kotee and Qiienea, vul. vui. 
p. 123 (first scries). ^ ,• 

Grave Maurlee. A public-house 
sign. The h<»d of %he [Qrof Moritz], 
P&ice of Orange, and Captain-Oenerai 
of United Provinces (1567-1C25). 
{Ilotten: Book qf Signa.) 

GkAVa Baarakara. Mbnkir and 
Nakir, so called by the Mahometans. 
{Ockiei/t vol. ii.) 0ee HoimB.) 

Qrava as a Jkdga. Sedate and 
serious in look and maimer. 

. CfanAra aa an OwL Having an aspect 
of sbleiimity aud wisdom. 



C^veUed 




I*m grtkelUd, 

on*pluB 8 ed« like a amp nm aground 


Non*pluB 8 ed» like a 
and unable to move. 


“ Wbon }uii wtire mvelltMl fur Iticlc of nwttor 
—SJMhMitmt* Ion iiiio/1,1\ 1 

Qtmy. The authorese of Auld Jtobtn 
Gtau was Lady Anne laudsay, after- 
wai^ Lady Barnard (1750-182^. 

‘drag’ doak. An alderman above 
the thur, so caUed because hie proper 
costume 18 a cloak furred with anus. 
{lIuttoH A« w Vieu, of Zomottf uitro ) 

Gray Kaa’a Patlu A singular 
ftssure in the greenstone precipioe near 
Bally castle, lu Ireland.. 

Gray^ Ian Huondon) was the inn or 
maunou of the Lords Ghray. 

Grayham’a, (Gia.EEaEs'8 Byzs.) 

QrayataeL The sword of Kol, fated 
to the owner. It passed to several hands, 
but olway B brought ill-luck. (Jeeiandu 
Idda ) \Si4 Fat^l Gutts , Swo&DS) 

Oreal (<VeiM) Proper^ divided, it is 
aa»g~ttal, the real blood of Christ, or 
the wine used m the last supper, which 
» Christ said was His blood <n tho New 
Testameut, shed for the remission of 
BUI,” Acconlmg to tradition, a part of 
this u me-blood was preservea by Joseph 
of Annmtluea, in the cup called me Saint 
Uroal When Merlin made the Round 
Table, he left a place for the Holy Graol. 
(Latin, iS«tMy[ui^ JAA^is] ) (SIiwGbaal ) 

Grease One’s Flet or Palm (7o). 
lo give a bribe 

(«r< tM ni> flwt wltb a uraror or two aiulio 
sIihU Slid u III) iier itcnnywurtba —Oxarbs t !n« 
I iri/in H'k/uu i\ 1 i> 4U, 

V > on niiiHt o> 1 it flrat *' 

C I iinduTBUiDd ) uu— 
oruue bim I tbe Bit ** 

e CartmipM Ordtnarp OSSl) 

GreaeF Snnda^ DomtAea camaltf^aie 
—I e Quinquageaana Sunday. (AenrBu 
k Cange, vol. ui p. 196, ool. 2.) 

<Hlreat (The), 

. Asbam I Miwb A PerslB. (ISftT tSM-lSZil } 
Aissbtdb Maqvub, tbe aohoulimui aus- 

ISMOJ _ 

Acrosno III, Kins aftlnurbu tiul Leon (SIS, 

MSlMllS) 

Ai PRSD of Xnirlitnd dm, sn-«0t) 
AlSXAVDaa,^liB<MNlOB (BASASBIVSaS) 

8T BAHii.,BisiiopAf cnaeni 

' Oaxotb, of Bufkad and taamark (m, mtr 
loon ) iS. a 

t'Astmain.of^iMd. cfnaisas-iimi!! 
I'KAbian 1, XiiMMiiror o|: eermaor. called 
Charlmam*^ {rittTfSSu* i * 

UHAULftitr (w|i:,),i>nk«etLorf«iBe (ims- 
lOMJ 

CHAai,asXj(irAve*i.l.,pakse(6avoy (Uda 
^asTAXTjsg I, Bmperor of Itma. (tn, KM* 
tiounwiv, (fy«aK(|}.ck« nraadb BMSiJb «Ma> 


uourBaiv.ffMMKi 
poser (isw-irn)^ 
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Great Bead, l^lalcolzn III., of Scot¬ 
land : also culled Canmore. which meuns 
the same Ukiug. (Beigned 1057'10t>3.) 

“ Mitiroim 111 m called Oanninro i>r Oreal Ileiui.'' 
—Htr ir. He<^ ; 9«l«i of a Unmt/ttther, i. 4. 

Great Men (Social statua of). 

ilCHor, n maiiiimitrrd mIutc. 

AiiKwitiGHT (Mr Hfrhard). a Imrher. 
JiKACoNHriKLV ( Liirdy, a aolii'ltur’a clerk. 
Hi.oamviblu, a eotilder, wm of a tailor. 
lli'N'YAS, a tmteliiti? inikor. 
liuaXH, a raufrer. non of a vluUHlinmn. 

O^iUUuK. a euM’lierd. 

«iKiivANTK«.a comntoti soldier. 

oi,AXK, a iilniitfliinan. son of a farm labourer. 

Ul,A(.'l>K 1.0UUA1NK,U twMlrycook. 

CouirMiiCN sun of n weaver. 

('uoK iVaptain), sou of a liiiHljsndnmn. 
(IhoHwki.I., Sun of a brewer, 
onsxixoiiAU {AUan), a stoiioiiiason. son of a 
IMVisant. 

DaroH, a liosiur, S4m of a Imtrliur. 
Dbmostiiiixkh, S4in of a c iitier. 

Dickkxh, aj iieM'sisiiH'r reimrier; fittber the 
T .me. 

Ki.don ctorriXann of a eoiU>broker. 

Kahaoav (itichael), h booRIniidur. 

Kkiioi'ho.x CJamto), ilie astnnioincr, son of a 
Oay-lHl>oiinT. 

Kuaxki.ix, a Jonrnejman printer, son of a 
tallowM'ltuiidler. 

tlAiioiiKAVKH, the niaetiiiiist,a piwir weator. 
Ilooo, a sbeidienl, sou of a Srotrb |s<iiBani. 
lloMKU, a farmer's son (said toluive ItCitgeU liis 
aiir«iul). 

IIoiiaok, Son of a iiianiimiltod sinvr. 
ilotvAKi) (Jahu), a Ki’oter's a|i|irentir<>, son of 
a imdesiiiHii. 

Kk\n (/I'dPonioO, Son of a sUtitii-carismler in a 
minor rlii>atre 
,lii>so> I WcNl, a brlvklH>er 
l.t'i iMKn, Itisliop of Wori ester, son of a small 
farmer 

l.io iA\, n senliKor. son of a istor trailesman. 
.Movs (O'eiieriiO, a \ oIiiiiIism . 

Oi'ii'(I oAm). sun of u iioor rnrpeuier In t'orn- 
null 

l‘vi>K iThtmiaii). nsi4i}-mak(‘r. son ofiiOiitker 
r.iuHo.v son of a I'srisli elerk in 

Norfolk. 

Itii iiiitiihOX, a IxMiksi'ller and iirinter, sou of a 
Jo'iut. 

SlIAkKMI'KAItK. son of a nool-sUlliler. 
Htki'iib.nso.n ((Isoi'pr), son of :i llreman at a 
CoIIUT}. 

VinoII,. son of u iwler. 

VfATT (Jaturii), iiot<rover of till'stcaiu eutfine, 
soil of a liloek-maker. 

Wamhinotox, a biriiier. 

Woi..sK> , son of a luiieh 'r. 

And linndreds mure. « 

Greet Men (Tf'irca oju (See under 
Wivm.) * 

Great Mogul. Tlie title of the chief 
of the Mogul Bmjiire, which coiue to an 
find in 1806. 

Great Metlier. The earth. When 
•Tuitius Brutua and the tions of Tarquin 
asked the Delphic Oracle who waa to 
succeed Suporbus on tJie throne of 
Koine, they reoeivwl for answer, “He' 
who shall nrst kiss his mother.'* While 
the two princes hastened home to fulfil 
whut tlioy thought was meant, Brutus 
fell to the earth, and exclaimed, Thus 
kiss I thee, O earth, the great mother 
of us all.” 


Great Ferhapa ( The). So Ihibelais 
(148'3-lo58) described a future state. ' 

Great Scott or Boot! A mit'gafed 
form of oath. The initial letter of the 
German (jolt is changed into Se. 

"‘Grout Scott' . . . Ik’jt iwrdun '' ejai'iilnlol 
Silas.' astounded "—A. C. OutUer. liaron JLiudr:, 
book iv. chalk xtx. 

Great Sea (The). So the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea WU.S called by the atu'ieut 
Greeks and Romans. 

Great Unlmown (7%r). Sir Walter 
Scott, who published the ITavcrley Non h 
nuonymoiwiy. (1771-1832.) 

Groat Uawaelied (The). TIioartisan 
claw. Burke first used the coinjiouiid, 
but Sir Walter Scott popularised it. 

Great Wlto Jnatp. Tliiuk alike; 
tally. Thus 8hakc8}icar() says, “ It 
jumiiswithmyhumoiu'.” (1 Hentylt'., 

IV. ‘i) 

Great Wita to Madness nearly 
are Allied. (I’lope.) Stmoca say-t, 
“ Nullum luaynum iuyemum abuque mtx- 
tura demefitm 

Greatest. The grrnteat happmexs of 
the yreatext nuwher. Jeremy Beiitharu's 
political axiom. (Libn-ly of the J'eople.) 
(1821.) 

Oreatheart (Jfr.). 'Flio guide of 
Christiana andherfamily to the Celestial 
City. (Huttynii : niynm's IVoymn, ii.) 

Orearee (Sir I.auucelot). A sort of 
Don Quixote, who, in the reign of (ioorge 
11., wandoroii over Bnglund to retlress 
WTOiigH, discomtigo moral evils not re¬ 
cognisable by litw, dogrado immodesty, 
piinisM ingi'atitudo, oiui refonn society. 
Ills Saneho Panza was un old sea cujitain. 
(Smollett : Jldrctiiurca of Sir Lauueeht 
Grearee^ 

Grolienakl CoBsaohe. So called 
from the word yrebeu (a coinh). This 
title was conferred upon them by 
Cmr Ivan I., Itecause, in his campitigii 
against the Tartars of the Caucasus, they 
scaled a mountain fortified with shaiq) 
Binirs, sloping dowtk from its summit, 
and projecting horizontally, like a comb. 
(Duncan : Jhtseia.) 

Ckreeiaa Bead (The). An affecta¬ 
tion in W'olfcing aMumed by English 
ladies in 1875. The silliness spreM to 
America and other oountries which 
affect passing oddities of Btehiou. 

Oreelaa CMtoe-benee, in Devereuz 
Court, the oldest in London, was origin¬ 
ally opined by Posqua, a Greek slave, 
hrougnt ton England^ 1652 Daniel 
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EiJwardH, a Turkey merchant.* This 
(Titick was the first to teach the method 
of i-oastiiig coffee, to introduce the drink 
into tiio island, and to call himself a 
“ coffee-man.” 

Grooiaa Stairs. A corruption of 
prersimj simrst. (irocsings (stops) still 
purvivos in the arcliitectuml worn 
and in th« coinpouuil word de-greea. 
'riiorc is still on the hill at Lincoln a 
fliuht of stone steiKt culled ” Grecian 

“I’.inl stofMl nn ilic h’l'ccscu [l.«. BtairsJ.’’— 
• ; Ari» Nxi.-S*. 

Groody CJ’iintirc). In yf Krw H’ag to 
Vtnj (Jtd JJron, by Massiugor. 

Groegreea Cliarms.^ {African m- 
pryntition.) 

A gree-gtre witn. Ono who soils 
chiirms. 

Greek (The). Manuel Alva'roz (cl 
(iriei/o), trio Spanish sculptor (172/- 
1797). 

^/// Greeh- in me. Quito unintelligible; 
an miktidwii tongue or language. Cosca 
says, “ For mine own imrt, it was all 
(ircck to me.” {Shtdcenpeare: Jnltua 
C<r\(tr, i. ‘2.J ” 6"r«< diCGree }fOHr 

Lad o f the Greehn. I'hilojMjc'mcn, of 
MogalojVolis, whose great object was to 
infiiho into th*' Achecotis a military spirit, 
and CKtablisli their independence (b.0 . 
2.)‘2-183). 

To plat/ the Greek (Latin,yr<rc<n't). To 
indulge in one’s caps. The Greeks have 
always been considered a luxurious race, 
fond of eroature-uomforn. Thus Cicero, 
in his oration against VGrre8,'^sayB: 
” Ihmm'hitnr; fit tertno inter eoa et 
nt Gi'neco more bilter/ftur: 
hoHpea mrtifinr, poaeunt majdribtu 
poe'ulia; cMebra’tnr omnimu sermo’nc 
Urtitiaguccomiv^ium,*' The law in Greek 
Iximpiets was S pnthi e apilhi (Quaff, 
or be off!) (Cut in, or cut off!). In 
dTrmlus and Creasida Shakespeare makes 
Pan'darus, lllmtering Helen for her 
love to Tro'ilus, say, I think Helen 
loves liim better titm Paris; ” to whidh 
Crbsaida. wboee wit»to pony and per¬ 
vert, replies, Thm ebula a faerry Greek 
indeed,^* inainnarinff that she was a 
** woman of pleasnie.** {Hfgibta and 
Creuidoy t 2.) 

Un Oree (^PTniiAL). Aeheat, Towuicto 
the dose of the i«i^ of Louis XIV., a 
knight of Greek ongin, named Aponli^ 
was caught in the very and. of cheating at 
play, even in the palace of the grand 
tnonargue. He was sent to thel^eys, 
and the nation which gave bi«w him 


became from that time a byword for 
swindler and blackleg. 

Un potage a h Greegiie. Insipid soup; 
Spaitau broth. 

IThen Greek joiua Greek, then ia the tug 
of frar. When two men or armies of 
•undoubted coiiruge tight, the contest will 
Ihs very severe, llie lino is from a verso 
in the drama of Alexander the Great, 
slightly altomi, and the rofcronco is to 
the obstinate resistance of the Greek 
cities to I’hilip and Alexander, tlio Mocc- 
douian kings. 

“ W'tumflrcwks joined Ureoks, Uion was Um* tug 
ut war." KaUmnitil Jm. 

In French the wal'd “ Gree ” some¬ 
times means whdom, as~ 

Jl eat Gree en eela. Ho has groat 
talent that way. 

•// u'eat paa grand Gree, Ho is no 
groat conjurer. * 

Greek Caleade. Never. To defer 
anything to the Greok Calends ia to defer 
it aine dw. There were no calcuids in tlie 
Greek months. Tlic liotiuuis used to pay 
rents, taxes, bills, etc., on the caleuds,* 
and to defer paying them to tho ” Greek 
Calends ” was virtually to repudiate 
them. {See Nkvkh.) 

“ Will you sieak of your iwUri proMdoluw in 
my wlioRH grmi limu)rtnil ihn'iii, in 

t«<'uiy bookH, with »oU‘b In urorntrilou, nati Ihkmi 
tHiatiionoil' aa OrSHMa KMloniinM i *' —/hr S', Hcotl : 
Thu natrolheil (lutrtMluution). 

Greek Clmreli includes the chimjh 
within the Ottoman Empire subject to 
the mtriarcli of Cfonstantinoplo, the 
church in the kingdom of GretH;c, and 
Uie Busso-Qreok Church, llie Itomaii 
and Greek Churches formally separated 
in 1054. The Greek Ohurcli dissents 
from the doctrine that the Holy Qliost 
proceeds from tho Father and the Son 
{Filioque), rejects the Papal claim to 
suproma^, and administers tho euoliarist 
in both kinds to tho laity; but the 
two churches agree in their belief of 
seven sacraments, transubstantiation, 
the adoration of the Host, confossion, 
absolntion, penance, pray«rs for the 
dead, etc. 

Qleuk CeomiMitator. Femon Nn- 
nen de Gusman, the great promoter of 
Greek literature in Spidn. (1470-1553.) 

OrMk Cr o— . Same dmpe as St. 

« s cross (-f-). The Latin cross 
upright one-third longer than 
th^oroas-beam ^ 

Bt. GeiHrge's Cvoes is seen on onr 
banners, where the crosses of St. An¬ 
drew and St. Fatriidk,are combined with 
it. {See Vnow Jack.) 
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Greek Fire. A composition of uitro, 
sulphur, and naphtha. Tow steeped in 
the mixture was hurled in a hiazing 
state through tubes, or tied to arrows. 
The invention is ascribed to Calliui'cos, 
of Heliop’olis, a.d. 668 . 

A very similar projectile was used by* 
the Fedemle in the great American con¬ 
test, especially at the seige of Charleston. 

Greek <Uft A treacherous gift 
Tlie reference is to the WtKiden Horse 
said to be a gift or offering to the gods 
for a safe return from Troy, hut in 
reality a ruse for the destruction of the 
city, (Sec Fatal Gifts.) 

“ Tiinpo DniiBoa »H di>ns 

t’irffU; jt'iiettf, 11. 40. 

Greek Lilie. A sound mind in a sound 
body. **Mena aaua ui corpore aano." 

"Tills liraltby hfu, wIiIcIlwuh lli<> Unvk lilo, 
/inio froiu kiMU'los tbe bony lu giKtl tunc.''— 
Oai/j/ Telegraph. 

Greek Truet. No trust at all. 
“ Grwca fidca ” was with the lloraoiis no 
^th at all, A Greek, iu English slang, 
#nciin8 a cheat or sharper, and Greek 
* bonds are sadly in character with Gr^ra 
jidea. 

Greeks in the New Trstomeut moan 
Hellenists, or nuturalised Jews iu foreign 
ooimtries; those not naturalised wore 
colled Aramimn Jews in Syi'ia, Meso- 
jHitamia, and Palestine. 

"I will iirniw) (.<><1 ttist <iur fnlnlly linn rvrr 
remslni’il AniiiiS'aii, mu iiu)< iiiuons us lutit cter 
tfune iivur tu tbo iltilbiniiiiii "--Shlud the Tilgrim, 
«ibni>. 11. 

Green. Young, fresh, os ffiven cheeap, 
t.c. cream cheese, which is eaten fresh; 
grcpta pooae^ a young or midsummer 
g'xwe. 

" If }flu Wfiulil fst nrri'on psiso, abut tluim up 
wbon they sra sliuut a luunib old."—Jfor(ifw#r; 
Huahantlrg. 

luunature in age or judgment, inex¬ 
perienced, young. 

“ The text is oltf, tlie orstur too srpen.” 
^akeepeare: I’anM anA Aitouia, WM. 

Simide, raw, easily imposed upon; a 
greenhorn (q.v.). 

"' He is sojully green,' said Cliarley."—bicfceiu; 
Oliver Tunal. oliap, ix. 

Gtvfn. The imperial green of Fiknce 
was the old Merovin'gian colour re¬ 
stored, and the golden bees are the 
ornaments found on the tomb of Chil- 
deric, Gie father of Clo'vis, in 1663. The 
imperial colour of the Ait^ was green; 
the national banner of Ireland is gre^n ; 
the field of many American nogs is 
reeu. as their Union Jock, ana the 
ags of the admiral, vice-admiral, rear- 
admiral, and commodore; and tiiat of 
the Chinese militia is green. 


Grein is held unlucky to jmrticular 
clans and counties of Scotland. The 
Caithness men look on it as fatal, 
because their bands were clad in green 
at the battle of Fiodden, It is disliked 
by all who bear the name of Ogilvy, and 
is especially unlucky to the Grahamo 
clan. One day, an aged man of that 
name was thrown from liis horse in b 
fox chase, ami he accounted fur the 
accident from liis having a green lash to 
his riding whip. (See I&ndal Gbeen.) 

V For its symliolism, etc., ace under 
COLOURf. 

N.B. Tliere are 106 different shades 
of green. (See Kendal Green.) 

Greea Bas. IFhat'a in the piTcn 
hag ? What ^ao-ge is about to bo pi*e- 
ferred against inel' The allusion ls to 
the “Green Bag Inquiry” (y.f.). 

Green Bird (The) told every tiling a 
jierson wished to know, and talked like 
an oracle. (Counteas Jl'Anlnog: Fair 
Star and Prince Chery.) 

Green Cloth. The Board of Green 
Cloth. A hoard counocted with the 
royal household, having iK)wer to cor¬ 
rect offoiidors within the verge of the 
palace aud two huudred yards beyond 
the gates. A wan'uiit from the hoard 
must be obtained liefore a servant of the 
palace can bo arrested for debt. So 
called “ because tlie committee sit with 
the steward of the household at a board 
covered with a green cloth in the count¬ 
ing-house, os roporders aud wituesses to 
the truth.” It existed iu the reign of 
HemVl., aud probably at*U still earlier 
{lerioa.' 

Green Dom Any extinct race, like 
that of the Ilodo. BredtX'ode said to 
Clount Lonis: “ 1 would the whole race 
of bishops and oordinals was extinct, 
like that of green dogs.” (Motley: 
hutch BepuhliCy part ii. 5.) , 

Green (ThCs. The 13th 

Dragoons (whose regimentiu facings were 
green). Now callM^the 13th Hussars, 
and the regimental facings have been 
white since 1861. 

Green Qlneeee. 7b look through 
green glaaoee. To feel jealous of one; 
to be envious of another’s aucoeas. 

" If we liaAanavenm of tlimtrieal talent, we 
Irnd also nnr quantum oi atam jealousies fur w )m 
looks Utrottcrh Ills green gksses iimre pt-evisbly 
than an aetnr wtion bis hrotlu'r Thespian brings 
down tbe bouse with applause.''—C. Thomoan. 
AuMrisgrapAp, |^ lUT. 

Gre^ Oeese (A). A young goose 
not fully grown. 
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G^6 «ii Gowa (J). A tousel in tlie 
nevr-niovrn huy. To “give otm a grooii 
gown ” HometimeH moauH to co huyoud 
tho bounds of inuocoiit idayfuiiiess. 

*' Had auy dariVi to i^ivo Itor [NurrisHi] a gre<?n 

Tilt* fair bod Uiiu wltli afmwn. . .. 

I’ure a» ilio suow wan alu>, and ndd aa 

I'rti r J'tndar; Old Simtin. 

Green (a nautical plirasu). 

Inferior sailors, also called boys, A crew 
is divided into (1) Abie seamen; (2) 
Ordinary setvinen ; and (3) Green hands 
or boys. Tho term Iwys ” has no re¬ 
ference to age, hut merely skill and 
knowledge in seamaushii>. Hero “ green” 
moans not ripe, not maturo. 

Green Borse (77/^'). Tho oth Dra¬ 
goon Guards; so called beraiiso they are 
a /wme regiment, and tiflve f/rnii for 
their regimental facings. Now called 
‘' The Princ'css Charlotte of Wales’s Dm- 
goou Guards.” 

Tarlefoii'a green horse. That is, tho 
horse of General Tiirletou covered with 
green ribbons and housings, the olcc- 
tiouccriiig culuui's of the member for 
Liverpool, wliich ho riipresented in 17y0, 

* 1790, 1H02, 1807. His Cluistiun name 
was Baniustre. 

Green Hownrde {The"), llio 19th 
Foot, named from the lion, Charles 
Howard, colonel from 1738 to 1718. 
Green was tlic colour of their regimental 
facing.^, now white, and tlie rcgunciit is 
called “ The Princess of Wales’s Own.” 

Green lele, or The, JCmernld Isle. 
Irehuid; so called fromi the brilUant 
green hue of ^s gross. ^ 

Green Kni^t (I'he). A Pagan, 
who demanded Fezou in marriage; hut, 
overcome by Orson, resigned hw claim. 

( Valetitiiie atm Orson,) 

Green Lalnmr. The lowest-paid 
labour in the tailoring trade. Such 
gmments are sold to African guld- 
dlggers and a^cultural labourers. Ikiap 

* and shoddy do more for these gannente 
than cotton or clotly {See GitEBiTEit.) 

Green Unnete, Tho 39th Foot, so 
called from the colour of their faemgs. 
Now the Dorsetshire, and the facings 
are white. 

Chreen Men. This public-house sign 
repre^ts the gamokofmer, who used at 
one time to be dressed m green. 

“ Blit the! * Qri’CD Man' rImI] T {mss hy iiiMiani9i, 

Which intne own Junes u]Kin lUa eiaa-jMMt 

liiiiitf ? 

His si^D, bis iimao-for lie nnee wns sgen 

A niuire s i^twn(liint,<clad in koi'isx's sleen.” 

Jhfvugh, 


The moil who lot off fu*oworks were 
called Green-men in the reign of James I. 

"Have yon any s<i«n>»,iiny (rrwin-ir.nn In your 
■hows ?'■—J7ie iSriwn Chamiiime i>f Vhrlftx^dom, 

Green Boem (77«‘)> The rommou 
waiting-room in a theatre for the per- 
fbrmors; so called heeausu at one time 
the walls wore coloured green to roUevo 
the eves affected by the glare of tho 
stage lights. 

Green Sea. Hie Persian Gulf; so 
called from u remarkable strip of water 
of a green colour along tho Arabian 
coast. 

V Between 1690 and 1742 the 2nd 
Lijhi Guards were facetiously called 
” The Green Sea ” from their sea-grccu 
facings, in compliment to Queen Cutlia- 
rino, whose favourite I'olour it was. 
Tho facings of ^lis rogiuioiit uro now 
blue. 

Green Tbnreday. Maundy Thurs¬ 
day. the great day of absolution in tho 
Lutheran Church. (German, Griin-flon- 
nerslag; in Latin, dies vmdttim, Luko 
xxiii. 31.) 

Green Tree. If they do these thinqs 
in the green tree, V'hat shall Ite done in the 
dry? (Luko xxiii. 31.) If the right¬ 
eous can lind no justice in man, what 
must not the unrighteous cx})ectf‘ If 
innocent men arc condemned to death, 
what ho]i« cun the guilty have? If 
green wood hums so readily, dry wood 
would burn more freely still. 

Green Wax. Estreats delivoreil to 
a sheriff out of tho ExchO(j[uer, under 
tho seal of tlte conii:, which is impressed 
upon green wax, to bo levied (7 Henry IV. 
c. 3). {Wharton : law Lexiron.) 

Green os Grose. Applied to tlioso 
easily guUcd, and quite unacquainted 
witli the ways of tho world. “ Verdant 
Greens.” 

Green Bag Xnqnlry. Certain pt^rs 
of a seditious character packed iit a 
green bag during the Begency. Tho 
contents vrere laid before Parliament, 
and committee adviscfl the su^n- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act (181/). 

Green Bsise Bead Wentlmen of 
the). 'Whist players. ” Geutl^ien of 
the Green Cloth Hood,” billiard players. 
( 1 ^ Bleak House, chap. xxvi. par, 1.) 
IhK^bly tlte idea of sharpme is iu- 
oluSed, as “Gentleman of Ibe lioad” 
means highwapnon. 

Green-Eyed JeolMiay or Greens 
eyed Kmairttf. Expressions used by 
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ShakoBpeare {Merchant of Vetiiec, iii. 2 ; 
Othello, iii. 3). As catH, lions^ tigorR, 
and all tho greon-eyod tribe “ino«k the 
meat they feed on,” bo jealouspr mocka 
its victim by loving and loattdiig it at 
tho Name time. 

Oroen la my I^o you m any 

reen tn the white of mi/ eye (or eyee) 'f 
)o T l(H)k creduloim niul easy to Imo bain- 
Ixxt/lod? iJo 1 look bko a gruouhom? 
Credulity and Wonderment oro most pro* 
iiouticod in the eye. 


G^jMialander. A native of Green¬ 
land. Facetiously aimlied to a gveen- 
lioni, that is, one from the verdant 
country called tho land of green ones. 

Greenlandmaii’s Galley. Tlie 
lowest ty|ie of profanity and vulgarity. 

"Jn iny M'KfnritiB (lay* l)X' rsrpouliiiiil Niildra 
M'oiL’ for (laritiif anil tlicir itmn-HiM'i't of 

a|jm*rli, iirefaclilK or rtnliiiK ovit) ■w'iik.'iicc hjiU 
an oat.ti, or Boinr iiiilcri’iit i-xiin'mioii. KM‘n in 
rhosoil »}8 fill!' llrHt Iinurlor of llic iiiiii>toi'iitli 
rontiiryj a' Cirii'iibiiuliiiiurHOalloy' wiui provcrhl- 
ully till! lowiwt II)'till’ Ncnto of vulKanry."-C’. 
'J'hommrn; AuhAnograjihjf, i'. lib. 


Green Man and Still. This public- 
houHC sign refers to tlio distillation of 
spirits from given horlw, such as jicpiMsr- 
iiiijit cordial, and no on. I'lie grueii man 
is tho herbalist, or tho greengrocer of 
licrba, and tho still is tlie upimratus for 
diNtilliitiou. 

Green Ribbon Rby in Ireland is 
March 17 th. St. Patrick’s Day, when 
the shiiJiirncK and p'ecn ribbon are worn 
us thu national IsuTgc. 

Green Sleeves and Pudding Pies. 

t This, like Maggio Lauder, is u scumious 
soug, Jn the tune of tho Itefonnation, on 
the tloctrinos of the Catholic Church and 
the Catholic clergy. {Hce “ John Ander¬ 
son, my do.”) 

Greens ef Constantinople (77ie). 
A politiail party opjxisetl to tlic JHiies 
in tlio roigu of J ustiniau. 

Greenbacks. Bank notes issued 
l)y the Govomment of tlio United States 
in 1862, during the Civil War; so called 
because tlie l»ack is printed in green. 
In March, 1878, tho amount of green¬ 
backs for Twmiauont circulation was 
fixed at 34(>,681,016 dollars; iu rough 
uuinbere, about 70 millions sterling. 

Greener. A slnng torn for f foreigner 
who begins to loam tailoring or shoe- 
making on his arrival iu England. 


Greengsige. Introduced into Eng¬ 
land by Uio Itov. John G^o from the 
Chartreuse Monastery, near Paris. Galled 
by the French Berne Claude,” oat of 
coinuliment to the daughter of Anne 
do Bretagne and Louis XU., generally 
mlled la wwrtcmflf (1499-1624). 

Qreenbom (Af A simpleton, a ‘ 
youngster. Freuen, Comiehon (a cor¬ 
nicle or little horn), also a nmpletoa, a 

Cfllf. 


I'lMJurio' U* vc«u «Mc<iiiart, eornlctmn, oscomis 
. vn‘ii» In nous ayiler, kthimI vwin j^onn," 
.'ic. —SuMniii, iwitk Iv, x*i. 


Too low for even a Greetihnuhmu\» 
Galley, One wlioso ideas of decency 
were degriulod below oven that of a 
Greenland crow. 

Greenwtoli is tlio Saxon Grcnc*wic 
(green villagnj, formerly oallcd (1 renawic, 
and in old Latm authors ” Gre-nonam 
viritlts,** Some think it is a compound 
of yrian-wie (tho sun city). 

Greenwlob Barberia Ilctailcrs of 
saud; so called IxicauNO the inhabitants 
of Greenwich “shave the pits” in tlie 
neighbourhood to supply Loudon with 
sand. 

Greg'arines (3 syl). In 1867 the 
women of E«roi>eana America, from the 
thrones to tho maid-servants, adopted 
the fasliion of wearing a poil made of 
false hair behind tlieir head, utterly 
destroying its natural proportions. The 
microscope showed that the hair em¬ 
ployed for these ” uglies ” abounded in 
a ]Hjdic’ulous insect called a greg'arine 
(or little herdigg animal), from tlie Latin 
yrea; herd). Tho nesto on tho fila¬ 
ments of hair resemble tnose of sniders 
and silkworms, and the “object” used 
to form one of the exliibits in micro¬ 
scopical soirm, ^ 

Grego'rlam Calendnr. One which 
shows tho now and full moon, with the 
time of Easter and the movable feasts 
depending thereon. The reformed calm^ 
dar of the Cbmroh of Borne, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, corrected 
the error of the oivh year, according to 
the Julian calendar. 

Grtgo'rtaa Cbnnt. So called be¬ 
cause it was introduced inio the riiurch 
service by Gregory the Great (600). 

Gvego'rtaa l^^oidi. The q>och or 
day on which the Gregorian calendar 
commenced—Mardi, 1682. 

Gregn'rlaii Teleae^pe. The first 
form 0$ th^reflectiiigtelMoope, invented 
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by James Grego^, professor of imithe- 
matics iu the university of St. An^wa. 
(1(503.) 

Grego'rlaa Tree. The gallows; so 
uamuil from three Kucccssive ha^meii— 
Gregory, sen., Gro^ry, jun.,aud(iregoTy 
liraiidon. Sir William Segar, G^tor 
Knight of Anns, grontc’d a coat of arms 
t« Gregory Bnuidou. (iSJrv Hanomek.) 

“.TIiim inMiiliU'ii iiixliT ihi* liliu'k r<Ml,niid ho 
fi-ar liiH fi oiti tlio (iri*(r<iriau tri'a.*’ 
Mercutius PraunnUtciu (KMl). 

Grego'rian Water or Ortugerlaa 
Water. Holy water; ho called because 
tinigtiry I. was u most strenuous reoom- 
inoiidcr of it. 

“ Til nif' tlioy Hhoiilil ImiiiMn tii cnoniintpr with 
ili'Ml-i, ii) VIIuii! Ilf lilt* (iriiiKiirii'iit' Wtti<*r, they 
iiii^Jii iii.tki- iliciii <liNviiiMiHr,''-''ibil>c/ahi: tturgati- 
f Kii, liiiok I. 4:1. • 

Grego'rlaa Year. 'Hie civil rear, 
nccdiding to tlic correction introauced 
by I’oiic Gregory Xlll. in l.'}82. The 
(‘(luinox whii'h occurred on the 2i)th of 
March, ill the time of Julius Cowar, fell 
on the 11th of March in the year 1682. 
This was becjiuse the J ulian calculation 
of days to a year was 11 miiu 10 sec. 
too much. Gregory suppressed ten days, 
so as to make the equinox fall on tlio 
2i»t of March, as it aid at the Council 
of NiiTc, and, by some simple arrange- 
ments, pi-cveuted the recurrence in 
future of a similar error. 

Grog'orlee (3 syl.). Hangmen. {See 
GuEQORiAif Trek.) 

Gregory (yt). A school-feast, so 
called from being held on St. Gregory's 
Day (Murcli I'ith). 09 tliis day the 
pupils at one»time hrouglit the Blaster 
all HortK of eatables, and of course it was 
a dieK non, and the master shut his eyes 
to all sorts of licences. Grogories were 
not limited any one country, but wore 
common to all Europe. 

Gregory (St). The last Pope who 
has been canonised. Usually represented 
with the tiara,pastoral staff, his book of 
homilies, and a dove. The last is his 
peculiar attribute. , 

Gregory Knlglite or St, Gregory^» 
Knighte. Harmless Uusteims. In Hun¬ 
gary the pupils at ihdr Gregories 
played at soiduBTS, mordbed throng tiie 
town with flying oolmns, some <m pony 
back and some on foot; as tbey went 
they clattered thmr tt^ swords^ bat of 
course hurt no one. 

Grenade (2 syl.). An oxploriee riiell, 
weigliiug igoM two to rix pooiidiA to be 
thrown by hand. • ” 


Grenadier' (3 svl.). Originally a 
soldier puiployed to throw hand-grenades. 

Grenadier Gnarde. llio flnt regi¬ 
ment of Poot Guards. Notod fur their 
sise and height. 

GrendeL A suporhutnan monster 
Slain by Beowulf, in the Anglo-Saxon 
romance of that title. (See I'urnn 'a 
aMdgmcnt.) 

Grealiana Cellege (Iiondon). 
Foimded by Sir Tliomus Gresham m 
1675. 

Greabam and the GraMhopper. 

(See Gbassiioffer.) 

-Gresliam and tbo PearL When 
Queen Eliicabotlt visited Uie Exchange, 
Sir Tliomas Gresluim, it is said, pledged 
her health iu a cup of wine containing a 
])reciou8 stone crushed to atoms, and 
worth £16,(KH), H tltis talc is true, it 
was an cxcoedingly fuolisli imitation of 
Cleopatra (g.tf.). 

“ Fli>n‘ flftfoii iliiiumiid iMitindf st imn clivii kikis 

Itisund Ilf RUimr ; Ureslwiii drinks tho iH'drl 

I'util ills iint<i>n snd niistnm I*lcilin>it, InrdH." 
llryH'tMd; ff Yuu Know KOL Me ) on Ktiow Nubodv, a 

To dine or mp with Sir Thmiaa 
Gresham. (See under Dine.) 

Greta Hall. 27ie poet of Greta Hall. 
Southey, who lived at Greta Hallv in 
the Vale of Keswick. (1774-1843.) 

Gretoben. A pet German diminu¬ 
tive of Margantt. 

Greth'el (Ganmer). The hypotheti¬ 
cal imirator of the jfarsert/ Tates edited 
by the brothers Grimm. 

Gretna Green Karrlagee. llun- 
away iftatcbes. Xu Sootlaitd, all that is 
required of contracting parties is a 
mutual declamtion lioforo witnesses of 
tlioir witlinguess tomar^, so tliatelopers 
reaching the parish of Gmitney, or -vil¬ 
lage of Springfield, could get legally 
married without eithea licence, bwns, 
or priest. The declaration was gmierolly 
made to a blaoksmitb. 

Orablie has a metrical tale called 
Gretna GreenjJn which young Bolwood 
elopai with Clara, the daughter of X)r. 
SioiimTe, and gets married; bulBelwood 
was a ** screw,’’ and Churaaiilly, extra- 
Ti^nt hiOMy, so tb^ soon batra each 
other and parted. (Tales of the Mailt 
book zv.) 

OgAvn (1 lyl.). Tlace de 61^. The 
']^bnm of anciBOt Paris. Tbe present 
Iifltel de ViUe occupies pact of the site. 
The word grive lueaue the strand of a 
river or the shore, of the sea, and is so 
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called from gravier (gravel or sand). 
The Place de Greve was ou the bauk of 
the Seine, 

“ Wlio liKR e'er lieen to Paris most needs km iw tbr 
Ure\ e, 

Tlio fatal rctrwit of tb' iinfortiinale ^lra^o, 
>vlK'ri< bouour and justu-u most <nU 1I>' c'«uiri- 
liiiU; • 

To ease Here’s imIiis by n halter or Kihhci " 

ifiar: 'J'hf Thief amt the Cmdelit/f. 

Grey Frlanu Frauciscau friars, so 
called from their grey habit. Black 
friars ore Dommicans, lutd White friars 
Carmelites. 


Grey Hen {A\ A stone bottle for 
holding liquor. Large and small pewter 
pots mixou together ore called “ hen and 
chickens." 

“.t dirty h'Hthnr WHlIid lay near Iho sl<v|»ep, 
. . , nlsn n Kr«*)-li<tn wtiii'ii had ronlaint'd siitiit< 
sort i)f siriiior liituor.'’— lCobiH*mi: M'Attc- 
frutrt, ehaii. vtli. 


Grey Hare. I'he fltvg Main! it the 
itettrr nitrtp. The woman is imrumount. 
It is said that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his wife took a fancy to a grey 
more, and so pertinaciously iusistetl that 
the grey mare was the better horse, that 
•the man was oViliged to yield the jioint. 

V Mot^aulay says: “t suspect [the 
proverb] originated in the preference 
generally given to the grey mare.s of 
Flanders over the finest eoacli-hom's of 
England." 

The French say, when the woman is 
norumuunt, V’ett tc manage iVepervier 
(’Tis u hawk’s marriage), ’ because the 
female hawk is Imth largoi* and stronger 
than the male binl. 


"As Iona as ws liaN o eyes, «)r bauds, or lin«aUi, 

We’ll look, or write, or talk you r|| to dc.aih. 

Vinld, or sln>-IV»msus will train her course. 

And the frrey will iirove the lH»tter horsi*." 
iVtor .■ A'jiiJofriii! to Hi t. MuHlej/'ti tnciue. 

Grey Wetliera. Those aro huge 
boulders, either embeddetl or not, very 
eonunou in the Valley of Stones " netir 
Avebury, Wilts, When Bjilit Br broken 
up they ore called sarseus or stirsdens. 

Grey-coat PiSSreoa (^). An impro¬ 
priator ; u tenant who farms the tithes. 


Grey firom OrleC 

Ludovico Sforsa became grey in a 
single night. a 

Charles I. grew grey while he was ou 
his trial. 

Marie Antoinette grew grey from grief 
during her imprisonment. (See Qslay.) 

Grey Gooae Wing (The). **The 
grey goose wing was the death of hinj,” 
the arrow which is wiiig^ with grey 
goose feathors. 


Grey Mare’s Tall. A cataract that 
is igade by the stream Which iaifUes 


Lochskene, in Scotland, so colled fpm 
its appearance. 

Grey WaSher 1^ the Ford {The). 
Ati Irish wraith whicli seems to l)e wash¬ 
ing clothes in a river, but wboii the 
" doomiid man ” approaches slic liolds 
up what slie seemed to be washing, and 
it is the phautoui of hiuiHclf with his 
death wounds from w’hicli he is about fo 
Buflfur. (//oh. Junilg LaitU’tt: Imix hi 
Ireiand, p. 246-6.) 

Greybeard {A). An oartbcii pot 
for holding spirits; a large stone jur. 
Also on old man. (of. Betjlakhihi:.) 

“Vfc will aivc a ('U|< nf dislilh'd nitlcrn 
until the next IhllsriIII th»i c-hiiii-h hmt, tim) .mi 
II sy keep fur the liuriHiMi* the frriiiiilH of Hit- ln>ii 
ffrcylitttrij.’’—iVir h’. ekott; The Mimaeleiii, • liiU'. 

IT. 

Greycoats.* Bussian soldie-rs of iho 
line, who wear grey coats. 

“ Yuli iiilftht think uf him thus cnlin nnd i-id- 
li’iMed rharirjui^ his ntle for luie nmrp slmt nl the 
lUlMinrinK Kri")costs,’’—h’mnlit ii»i<l Jiicv: Hy 
Ceiin'g Arbour, elmii. xlv. 

Greyhound. ‘‘ A greyhoundc sbouldc 
Ite heded like a snake. And ucked like a 
Brake; Foted like a Kat, I’ayled like a 
But; Syded like a Temc, Chyuod like a 
Borne. {Dante Berner.) 

" riyded llko s tcnio," iiMlmtilv iiieitus hot It Hidi-s 
itjlke, u ploiiKli-tcsin hciu(f iiieant. 

Greyhound. A public-house sign, 
in honour of Henry VII,, whose badge 
it yra& 

Greys. The Scotch Gregs. Ibc 2ud 
(Royal North British) Hragoons, ro 
called because they are mounted on grey 
liorses. 

Grid'lron. Emblematic of St. Lau¬ 
rence, because in his martfrdom he was 
broiled to death on a midiron. In itllu- 
siou thereto the church of St. Laurence 
JewiT, near Guildhall, hos^a gilt grid¬ 
iron for a vane. The gridiron is also an 
attribute of St. Faith, who was martyred 
like St. Laurence; and St. Vincent, who 
was partially roasted on a gridiron 
covers witli spikes, 268. {See 
EscubulL.) 

U is Bsid tIMt at. lAiirence uttered the follow- 
hur doHHsrel UunnH his nihrtyrdom: 

“ Tliis side eavnirlt is rossted, turn me, ty mat, ent. 
And see it nw or roasttNl i make tbu better 
meat.” 

QrleC To mne to grief. To be 
ruined; to fkil in business. As lots of 
money is the fulness of joy, so the want 
of it M the grief of gri^. The Ameri¬ 
cans <all the dollar " almighty." 

Grievaaee-meager. One who is 

always raking up or talking about his 
own or ids grievances, public or 

private, ^ 
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Grltflui Borsa (The) belougecf to 
AtlantSs, the uiagicum, hut was made 
use of by Boge'ro, Astolpho, and others. 
It flew through the air at the bidding of 
the rider, and landed him where he 
listed. (Anosto: Oi'lando JFtmom.) 

GrlfBn. A cadet iiewW arrived in 
India, half English and half Indian. 

Grtffin$, the residue of o contract 
feast, taken awav by the contractor, half 
the buyer’s and nali the seller’s. 

Grlflbn, GriflbB, or Grlflhi. Off- 

spring of the lion and eagle. Its legs 
and ^1 from the slioulder to the head are 
like an eagle, the rest of the body is that 
of a lion. Tin's creature was sacred to 
the ^uu, and kept guard over liiddeu 
treasures. Sir Thomas Broirne says the 
Griffon is emblematical of watchfiuncss, 
courage, perseverance, and rapidity of 
execution (Vulgar A’lrors, ui. 2.) (iSce 
AR11CA6FU.M8.) 

, Grig. Mrri'y as a grig. A grig is the 
sand-eel, and a cricket. There was also 
a class ol vagabond dancers and tumblers 
who visited ale-houses so called. ITonco 
•Levi Solomon, aha» Cocklcpnt, who lived 
in Sweet Apple Court, l>eiug asked in 
his examination how he obtained his 
living, replied that “he wento-grigring.” 
Many think the exprossiou should 1^ 
nterry as a Oreek, and have Shakespeare 
to back them; “ Then slie’s a merry 
Greek ; ” and againCressid ’mougst 
the merry Greeks {Troilmmd Omiffe, 
i. 2; iv. 4). Patrick Gordon also says. 
“ No people in the worl4|^re so jovial 
and merry, sogivon to singing and 
daudiig, as th^Greeks.” * 

Grim (Giant)f in Bunyan’s Pilgrim^s 
Trogress, port li. He was one who 
tried to st^ pMmms ou their way to the 
Celestial Uty, nut was slaiu oy Mr. 
Oreatheaxt (&« Gxjurss.) 

* Grlam'ee (2 syl.). Cotgmve says 
tMs word is fmm Gruna'oier, who was a 
•^lebrated can^ of fantastic heads in 
Gothic architecture. This may be so,,bat 
our word comes direft from the Frrach 
grimace ; grimacter, one who makes wry 
laces. 

Grlmnllrin or anqraudkl& (French, 
gns malkin). Shakespeare makes the 
Witch in Macbeth say, I come, Oiw> 
malkin,” Malkin being the name of a 
foul fiend. The oat, supposed to be a 
witch and the compexdon of witriies, is 
called by the same name. 

Grimes (Peter). .This son g| a Steady 
flibOTnfto was a drunkard mrd a tideL 


He had a boy whom he killed hy ill- 
usage. Two others ho mode away with, 
but was not convicted for want of evi¬ 
dence. As no one would live with him, 
he dwelt alone, became mad, and was 
lodged in the parish poor-house, coufessed 
his crime iu his delirium, and died. 
(Orabbe: Borough, letter xxii.) 

Grimms Law. A law discovered 
by Jacob L. Grimm, the Gorman philolo¬ 
gist, to show how the mute coiuoiianta 
mterchange as corresponding words oc¬ 
cur in difteretit branches of the A'rytut 
family of languages. Thus, what is p in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit becomes / in 
Gothic, and b or/ in the Old High Ger¬ 
man ; w'hat is t in Greek, Latin, or San¬ 
skrit becomes th in Gothic, and d in Old 
High Gorman; etc. Thus changing p 
into f, and t into th, “iwter” bmmics 
“ father.” * 

Grlmaby (Lincolnshire). Grim was a 
flshennau who rescued from a drifting 
boat an infant iituncd Hubloc, whom he 
adopted and brought up. Tliis iufaiit 
turned out to Ixi the son of tlie king of 
Denmark, and wrhen the boy was restored 
to his rm’al sire Grim was laden with 
gifts. He now returned to Lincolnshire 
and built the town which he called uftet 
his own lutme. The ancient seal of the 
tow'u contains the names of Gryme and 
Habloc. 'lliis is the foundation of the 
meduBVal tales about Havelock the 
Dane. 

Giim'a Syka or Devil's Dyke (Anglo- 
Saxon, grima, a goblin or demon). 

Grimwlg, A choleric old gentleman 
fond of contradiction, genoroily ending 
with the words “ or iHl eat my head.” 
He is the friend of Brownlow. (Dteketu: 
Oliver Tmet.) 

Glia aad Baar It (Tm mutt), or 
You mutt grin and hide it, for resist¬ 
ance is hopeless. You *niay moke up 
a face, if yon like, but you cannot help 
yours^. 

Qflad. To work up for on examina¬ 
tion : do grind up the sahjects set, and 
to grind into the memory the neoaaiary 
erun. The allusion is to a mill, and the 
analogy evident. 

• To grind one doitn. To reduce the 
price asked; to lower wages. A knife, 
etc^ is OTadually reduced by |ri|idittg. 

Ziftake a grind is to take a constnu- 
tional walk; to cram into the anallest 
•pace the gr^test amount of physical 
exercue. TUs is the physhau gxi^. 
The litenury grind is atom at hard study, 
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To iakr a ffrnider Ib to inault another 
by applyiii^r tlio left thuml) to the noho 
and revolving the right hand round it, 
ae if working a hnnu-orgiin or cofTee- 
inill. This insulting retort is given 
when someone has tiied to pmeiise on 
your credulity, or ttj impose upon y(iur 
gotKl faith. 

Orinders. llte dnuhlo teeth which 

i 'rind the food put into the mouth. Tho 
‘icocher speaks of old age as tlic time 
when ** tho grinders cense boeause they 
are few*' (&c. xii. 3). (ii<r AUKONS 
TttEK.) 

GriaallZe. A stylo of pointing in grn^ 
tints, resembling solid bodies in rwief, 
such as oruumeuts of conuces, etc. 

Grlae. A step, {fitv Gkeciajx Staibs.) 

W>ili')i UP II srisc or tnA> ilii'Ko Iovitb 
Into >iiiirf.i\(JIM." 

SkiricefijMvre ; Othello, 1.3, 

OrlsUda or Grta«l4la. Tlic model of 
enduring putioucu and eoujugnl obe- 
dienee. She w<ia the daughter of Jniiic'- 
ola, a poor ehaifoal-bumer, but became 
the wife of 'Walter, Marquis of Salmuso. 
31)0 marquis put her humility and obo- 
dieiuto to throe severe trials, but slie 
submitted to them alt without a murmur: 
(I) Her infant daughter was taken from 
lier, and secretly conveyed to the Queen 
of Ta'via to bring uj), while (Irisildu was 
made to believe that it bad l)ecn mur¬ 
dered. (’J) Four years later she had a 
sou, who was also taken from her, and 
sent to bo brought up with her sister. 
When tho little girl was twelve years old, 
tho marquis told Grisilda he inteudnl to 
divoii'e her and marry auotlier; so she 
w’B.s stripiied of all lier fiuo clothes and 
sent back to her father’s cottage. On 
tho “ wedding day ” the muoh-abusetl 
Grisilda was sent for to receive “ her 
rival ” aud prepare her for tho ceremony. 
When lier lord saw in her ho spark of 
ioalousy, ho told her the “biido” was 
nor own daughter. The moral of the 
tale is this: If Grisilda submitted with¬ 
out n murmur to these trials of her 
husband, }iow mudt more ought W'o to 
submit without repining to tho trials 
sent us by God. ‘ 

This tide is the lost of Boccaccio’s De~ 
rttm'rron; it was rendered by Petrarch 
into a Latin romance entitle Jh 6>6c- 
iftenria et F%d« Vxo'Ha and*^ 

forms 2'he Chvkia Tale in Omuoer’s 
Canterhtn'jf Take. Hiss Edgeworth liu 
a novel entitled The Modn-n Griael^. 

Grist. Ail oriat that eomea to my 
>11 ill. All is appropriated iltat comes to 
mo; all is mode use of that comes in my 


way. Grist is all that quantity of com 
which is to l)e ground or enishcd at one 
lime. The phrase means, all that is 
brought — good, had, and indifferent 
corn, with all refuse aud waste—is ])ut 
into tho mill and ground together. (iSVci 
EMOLtrMKNT.) 

To hi'tnff gnat iu the mill. To supply 
customers or funiish supfdies. 

Grlz’el or GrisseL Octariu, wife of 
Hare Antony luid sister of Augustus 
Cwsai', is ctUled tho “ jiationt Gri/el ” of 
Bomait story. (iSec Gkisimia.) 

“ frir iwUciico phci w ill lu-oi e a s-miul (irlbsel ” 
A'SaA'c*})faii . 'J'miitny vj (hi Hiit ii, ii. 1. 

Groaning Cake. A take jirepaied 
for those who called at tlio house of a 
woman in c coutiuoment “to see tho 
baby.” 

Groaning Clialr. 'ilie chair used 
by w’omen after continemeut when they 
rtM'eived visitors. 


Groaning Malt. A strong nio brewed 
for tho gossips who attend at tlio birth 
of a child, and for thop-e who come to 
offer to a husliond eongnitul.ations at 
the auspicious event. A cheese, eiillcd 
the Keu-iio, or “groaning cheese,” w'as 
also made for tho occasion. { iSer Ken-so. ) 

“Men Morrillc* ilMirciulcrt in tlie kncticri in 
porurc her Blmri* nt the Kruuiiiust injili,,So H'. 
iVivU: O'vu A/aimriinir, rlmii ill. 


Groat. Ft-mn John o' (irnat'a houae 
to the Ijotd'a FnJ. I'lom jDiiii to licer- 
sholm, from onu end of Gi'oat firituin to 
the other, Jl^ohn o’ Groat w’aa a Dntcli- 
man, who settled in the most iiorthiu-ly 
poiift of Scotland in the'reign of James 
IV,, and immortalised bimself by the 
way he settled a dispute lespecting 
precedency^, (iSSw John oi (j boat. ) 

Jil(K<i without gtvata ta nothing ^north 
of England), meaning “ family without 
fortune is worthless.’’ The allusion is to 
black-pudding, which consists chiefly of * 
blood aud groats formed, into a sausage. 

h'ot worth a groat. Of no value. A' 
groat is a silver fompeuce. The Dutch 
had a coin called a a contraction of 
grote-aekware (^reat schware), so called 
because it was equal in value to five little 
schware. Sothecoinof Edward Ul. was 
the groat or great silver penny, equal to 
four peimy pieces. The modem g^t 
was furst iseaed in 1835, and were with¬ 
drawn hrom circulation in 1887. (French, 
groa, great.) Groats are no longer in 
circulation. 

' He Jlwt siionds a grout a day hUy, sucadt 
itUy Hillsn nix uotittas a year."—f’raiiklrM .■ Atcai- 
«mir JtfNto, f. 131, 
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Ofog. Rum iwd water, cold wiftiuttt. 
Admiral Vemoix wii« called Old Grog by 
his sailors because ho was accustomed 
to walk the deck in rough weather in a 
grograin cloak. As he was the di-Bt to 
serve water in the rum on board slxip, 
the mixture went by the name of grog. 
Sijr-n-atfr grog is one part rum to sue 
ports of water. Qrog, in common {lar* 
lance, is any mixture of spirits and 
W'ator, eitlier hot or cold. 

Grog Blonoma. Blotchy on the 
face that are produced by over-indulg- 
eltce of gi'og. 

Oro'nun. A coarse kind of taffety, 
stitTeued with gum. A corruption of the 
Fruyeh grot-grain. 

“OoHMiiiB in Kni'f mid arogiauiH clail." 

1‘raed: Tlir, U'ioub/utuur, ctmUt I. atmiat A. 

Groined Cellbig. One in which 
the HI dies are divi«1ed or intersected. 
(Swedish, grena^ to divide.) 

t Grommet, Gromet, Gnimet, or 
Grummet. A younkur on lioard ship. 
Ill Smith's Uca Grammar wc are told that 
“younkers are tho young men whose 
*diity it is to take in the toiisails, or top 
thu yard for furling ilto noils or slinging 
the yards. ...” ” iSbtforn,” he sayn, 

“are tho elder men.” Gromet is the 
Flemish (fj’oin (a boy), with the dimi¬ 
nutive. It ap^xcars m bride-groom, etc. 
Also a ring ot ro |)0 made by laving n 
Kiiiglo str.'iud. {Dam: Seaman'» Manual^ 
p. l>8.) Also a {K)W(ler-wad. 

Grongar Hill, in Suu^ Woles, has 
Iwou rendered famous bvrDyor’a poem 
called GrongafliiU. * 

Groom of the Steloi. Keeper of the 
stole or stato-robo. His duty, originally, 
was to invest the king in his stnte-robc, 
but he had also to band him Ids shirt 
when he dressed. I'ho office, when a 

3 iieeu reigns, is termed Mittrebt of the 
but Ct’ieeii Anne had her “ tmiom 
ortho .Stole. ’ ^ I reek, aMSy a garment.) 
“"(iSVe BsmitOBOOic.) 

GroM. {See AsvowsoN.) 

Groatod or Robert Groeaeteatey Bishop 
i f Lincoln, in tho reign of Henry HI., 
tbo author of some two hundred works. 
He was accused of dealings in the block 
arts, and the Feme ordered 4 letter to bo 
written to the King of Hugland, enjoin¬ 
ing him to disinter the bouM cd the too- 
wise liisbi^ and bum them to iiowdcr. 
(Dieil 123S.) 

‘'XoncadiMxix^rknnwlodi^elifnBt^d. ^ 

Biuee lioUgi', Bacus, an<i lioli tivfmteW.'' 

BtUer t ilMibrat, il. 3. 


Groten'aue (2 syl.) meiuis in “Grotto 
stylo.” * Classical uruaiiieuts so callwl 
were found in the 13th century in 
grottoes, that is, excavations made in 
the liatliB of Titus and iu other Roman 
buildings. Tlieso omaineuts aboimd iu 
fanciful combinations, and hence any¬ 
thing outre is termed grotesque. 

Grotte dfd Oaae (Naples). The 
Ihg'a Cave, so called from the practice 
of sending dogs into it to sliow' visitois 
‘ how tho carbonic acid gas near tho floor 
of tho care kills them. 

Grotto. Pivg mnanber the grotto, 
July 25 new atgle, and August 5 old ttgle, 
is the day dedicated to 8i J'amos tlie 
Greater; and tho correct thing to do iu 
days of yore w'os to stick a shell iu your 
liul or coat, and my a visit on that day 
to the shriue of SL James of CmnpoK- 
tello. Shell grottoes witli on imagti of 
tho saint wore erected for the Imioof 
of those who (tould not afford such pil¬ 
grimage, and the keeper of it reminded 
the i»isBer-by to remember it was St. 
James’s Day, and not to forget their 
offering to the saint. 

Grotto of Hpliesiu {The). The test 
of chastity. £. Bulwer-Lytton, iu his 
Talet of MilSluH (ui.), tolls US that near 
the statue of Diana is a grotto, luid if, 
when u woman enters it, she is not 
chaste, discordant sounds arc heard and 
tho woman is never seen wore; if, 
however^ musical sounds are heanl, thu 
woman is a pure virgin and ctmius forth 
from the grotto unlu^od. 

OrousiL (AngIo-8axou, grmd.) 

It would amt me down to the ground. 
Wholly and entirely. 

To weak ground. To be the first to 
commenced projeot, etc.; to take tlio 
first step in on undertaMiig. 

To gain ground. To make progress; 
to be improving one’s iiosition or pro- 
iqiects of success. 

.To hold one'a ground. To maintain 
one's authority; * not to budge from 
one's •position; to retain one's popn- 
larity. 

7b loae ground. To become tew popu¬ 
lar or less successful; to bo dmting 
•uw^ from the object aimed at. 

7b atand one'a ground. Not to yield 
or give way; to suck to onsfs colc^; 
to nave the courage of one’s cifiliuon. 

Ground Arau (7b). Topileor stodc 
militmy arms, sumt as gmos, m the 
ground (in drill). 
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Gronndliaga. Tlioao who stood iu 
the pit, which was the ground iu ancient 
theatres. 

" Tu Bjjllt tbv earn nf tlic groundlinirH *’ 
likuke»\Hinre: HmuUt, iif. 

Grove. The “grove” for which the 
Jewish women wove hangings, und 
which the Jews were commanded to cut 
down and bum, was the wooden Ash'* 
era, a sort of idol symbolising the gencr* 
utive power of NatiU'o. 

Growlers and Crawlet'o. Tlie four- 
wlieel cabs; culled “growlers” from 
the* surly uiul discontented manners of 
their diivers, and “cniw'lera” from 
tlieir slow pace. 

“’I'tiken »» n wlmli', tlin a^orarro drlvem of 
)iatiiioiii cnl)S .. . an* Hiiiart, iiiioIliHiMit iii«<n, wiilH>r, 
liDiii'Ht.niiU iwrdworking. . . . lltilo... 

in roiiiiiuiii witii tho olirruslic, Burly, Iwsoltod 
ilrl \ iTH of till) ‘ growlfrn ’ nud ' crawliTH.'A'ow- 
U'cuth Century, Mareb, isuSet'- 473 

Grub street. Since 1830 called 
Milton Street, near Moorticlds, Ijondon, 
once fuinouM for lit€U*ary hacks and in¬ 
ferior literary productions. The wonl 
is the (lotliic grahan (to dig), whence 
Saxon grab (a grave) and grwp (a ditch). 
(See IhtncKui, i, 38, etc.) 

OrueL To give hint his gruel. To 
kill him. '['he allusion is to the very 
common practice iu Franco, iu the 8i.x- 
tuciiih (‘ciitury, of giving poisuinxl pos¬ 
sets-an art broiigiit to wrfection by 
Ciitheriiic de Medieis and her Italian 
advisers. 

Grumbo. A giant in the tale of Tout 
Thumb. A raven picked uji Tom. think¬ 
ing him tu be a grain of com, and 
dropped him on the fiat roof of the 
giant's castle. Old Oruinlio came to 
walk on the roof terrace, and Tom crept 
lip his sleeve. The giant, annoyed, 
snook his sleeve, and Tom foil into the 
sea, where a fish swallowed^hiiu; and 
the tlsb, having lieen caught and brought 
to Arthur's table, w’aa the means of intro- 
dtieiug Tom to the British king, by 
whom ho was knighted. L^iurm y Talc: 
Tom Thumb.) 

Gron^. Vital tciU Mrs. Grundy 
say / Wluit will our rivals or deigh- 
iKiurs sayP Tlie phrora is from Tom 
Morton's Speed the Plough, In the first 
scene Mrs. Atdifleld shows herself veiy 
jealous of neighbour Grundy, and fanner 
Asiifleld MV’S to her, “ Be quiet, wnll yeP 
Always ding, dinging Dame Gnindyinto 
luy earn What wiu Mrs. Grundy say ? 
what will Mrs. Grundy think P . . .” 

Gruikfb. The sacred book of Gie 
Sikhs. 


Gray^re. A town in Switzerland 
which gives its name to a kind of cnoese 
made there. 

GryU. Let Grgll h Grgll, and keep 
his hoggish mind. Don’t attempt to 
wash a blackamoor white; the leomrd 
w*ill never change his sjxits. Oiyll is 
from the Greek (the grunting of a 
hog). When Sir Guyon diseucKauted 
the fonns in the Bower of Bliss some 
were exceedingly angry, and one in par¬ 
ticular, nonieu Oryll, who had been 
metamor]>hos4!d by Acra'sui into a hog, 
abused him most roundly. “ Come,” 
says the palmer to Sir Guyon, 

“ Let OryJI Ik< (ir) 11, and bate biB lioirifiHb mind. 

ilut let ue> benuu dcimil wbilo wt-Htlior 
and Ik incl.*' 

Spenser: Fnft ie Queene, lior>k IK 1!, 

Grmott*'(ia Orlando FuriosoY sou 
of Olivo'ro and Sigismunda, brotrter of 
Aquilant, in love with Orimlla, who 
phtys him false. He was called JFhite 
from his armour, and his brother lilack. 
He overthrew tlie eight champions of 
Damascus iu the tournament given to 
celebrate tlie king's weilding-day. While 
asleep Marta'no steals liis annour, and 
goes to the King Norandi'uo to receive 
the meed of high deeds. In the mean¬ 
time Gryphon awakes, finds his armour 
gone, is obliged to put on Morta’no's, 
and, being mistaken for the coward, 
is hooted and hustled by the crowd. 
Ho lays about him stoutly, and kills 
many. The king comes uti, finds out 
the mistake, and offers his hand, which 
Gryjihon, like a true knight, receives. 
He joined Uiq^iuy of Charlemagne. 

Gliypboluu (See GniiyoN.) 

Guisdia'iuk The squire of Durou- 
darte. Mounung the fall of his master 
at ^ncesvalles, he was tqyned into the 
river which bean the same name. {Ihtt 
Quixote, ii. 23.) 

GtBAft Victor Emmanuel was so 
called from his nose. 

Gwh'ao is the Pemvka word hua’no 
(dung), and consuts of the droppings of 
sea-fowls. 

Gnarfcwfcnn. An engagement on the 
part of a third person to see an agree¬ 
ment fulfilled. 

Oiuurd. To he off oue^s guard. To be 
careless or heedless. 

A guordroMn is the place where mili¬ 
tary offenders are detained; and a guard- 
ship is a sMp stationed in a port or 
ha^nr for its defence. 

Giuirdi of Mm PjMe. Thetwostars 
i9andYiaiheGreatBeor. Shakeqioare, 
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iu OthcUof ii. 1, refers to them wheie he 
flays,*the flurge seems “to quouch the 
guards of tlie ever-fix^d imle. ’ 

“ How lo kimwt' iho ho»r« of tliu by tlio 
ri'niar] fAii’flH, by kiioM lut,' on w Uul. iMiint. of tlio 
■ oniiKUti tlio> shitll lit iiiolinstit ovory nfUK<ntb 
iL-ij thiotiKlioiu tbc whole} far."—^onttaM; &i/«- 
v«‘ rf of Anh>'f 0^') 

Oiuurl'aoa {Adimml). Quo of Cltar- 
leinagne’fl mladiiifl, takou captive at the 
hat tie of Jttouccsvalles, He fell to the 
lot of Marlo'tes, a Moslem, who offered 
iiim his daughter in marriage if he would 
heenme a disL’i}»lo of Malinmot. Gunri'- 
nos refuseil, and was cast into a dungeon, 
wliere lie lay cujdive for seven years. 
A joibst was tlieu hold, and Admiral 
Utiuri’nos was allowed to trv his hand 
at a target. _ He knelt before tlio 
Moor, stahlied him to the heart, and then 
vaulted on his grey horse Theb'Oimud', 
and escaped to France. 

Gubbliif B. Anabantists near Brent, 
ill Dovonshire. T}ie)j nad no ecclesiasti¬ 
cal onler or authority, “but lived iu 

• holes, like swine; had all things in com¬ 
mon ; and mulli]ilied without marriage. 
Their language was vulgar Devonian. . . 

,Tliey lived by pilfering slieep; were 
Hoot as horses; hold together like lyees ; 
and revenged every wrong. One of the 
society was- always oleefed chief, and 
called Kiny of (he (jithhwffs." (/«//<•»•.) 

N.Tl Tlieir name is froin yithhiugsy the 
offal of fish (Devonshire). 

Gudgeon. Oaping for ytidyrom, 
TiOfikiug out for thin^ extremely im¬ 
probable. As a gudgeon is a bait to 
d(!('eive fish, it moons a deeeptim. 

To swallow a gudgeon. ^To^be bam- 
Isawled with a^ost pal]iablc 1^ n«%illy 
fish are mught by gudgeons. (French, 
gonjoH, whence the phrase/rfirc ataler 
le goHjoH, to h^hug.) 

Mak«- fiHilK l«lio\4' ID I belt fiirotteelns 
Of ihiiitts itffore ihey arc iu lieing; 

T<i HwiilloH' gii(lg<>ons m* ib4>y’rB cstclieil. 

Anti i-ituui itieir rJikolceiwm* tlHU'ri: bau-livd.'' 

• lluller; IfudfbrM, ii. S. 

tOndma. A model of heroic forti- 
■ lude and pioui^rcsignation. She was a 
priuceflfl betrothed to Henrig, but the 
King of Norway carfied her off captive. 
As she would not many him, he jHit her 
to all sorts of menial Work, snob as 
woaliiug the dirty linen. One day her 
brother and lover appeared on the scene, 
and at the cud she manied Herwig, 
pardoned the “naugh^** king, and ml 
went merry os a imuriAge mIL {A 
I^orth-SSaxon poem.) 

Ondula (2 syl.) or 8t.Giida']A, pktrou 

• saint of Bnomels, was daughter of Count 
Witger, died 172. * She Is reprelented 


with a lantern, from a tradition that 
she was. one day going to the churclt 
of St. Morgelle with a lantern, which 
went out, but the holy virgin lighted it 
again witli her prayew. 

St. Oudule iu Christian art is repre* 
sqpted conying a lantern which a demon 
trios to put out. The legend is a repeti¬ 
tion of that of St. Gcnevifeve, os Brussels 
is Paris in miniature. 

Ooo'bres or Gliebeni [//<•<?-W'wr- 
shtpf^rs], Pollowei-s of the ancient , 
Pcrsian religion, reformed by ZnroastcT. 
Called in Persian the Talmud 

('hebei', and hy Origeu Kalnr, a corrup¬ 
tion of the Arabic Kajlr (a nou-Ma- 
hoiueton or infidel}, a term bestowed 
u]K>n them by their Amhiau conquerors. 

OaaUUur Bom is the Bose de Guel- 
dre, i.e. of the micieut province of 
Guelder or Guoldenand, in Holland. 

But Smith, in his English flora, says 
it is a corruption of Elder Hose, that is, 
ilie Rose Elder, the tree Ix'ing considered 
a species of Elder, and hence called the 
“ Water Elder.” 

Gne^bo (3 eyl.), non of Actius IV,, 
Mar<{uis d’Este and of Cunigunda, a 
German, King of Carynlh'in. He lotj 
on army of ft,00(1 men from Germany, 
but two-thirds were slain by the Persians. 
He was noted for lus broad shoulders 
and ample chest, Guolpho was Uiiialdo^s 
uncle, and next in command to Godfrey. 
(lasso : Jerusalem Ikbiwd, iii.) 

GuAlplw and GblbaUlnM. Two 

ipat jmrties whoso conflicts make up 
ttie history of Italy and Germany in the 
twelfth, tfiirteentb, and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. ‘Guelph is the Italian form of 
Welfp, and Ghtbelline of WaihUugtm, 
and the origin of these two words is this: 
At the battle of Wolnsbnrg, in Suabia 
(IW), edhrad, Duke of Franconia, 
mlUcd his foUowors with the war-cry 
HwWmhhngen (his family estate), while 
Henry the Lion, D^e of Baxony, used 
the cry of Hie h’^elfe (the family name). 

GhibcUiuos siipfrarted in Italy the 
side of the Gqrman emperors; the 
Guolpiks opposed it, and supported the 
cause of the Pope. 

ChMB'ffolui (3 syl). A fairy whose 
mother was a human being. One day 
*Kh]g Arthur wandered into the valley 
of St. John, when a fairy nalaoe rose to 
view, and a train of laoies conducted 
him to their queen. King lArUinr and 
Gnen'dc^eu fell in love with other, 
and the fmii of fiunr tlUdt love was a 
daughter named Gyneth. After the 
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lapse of three months Arthur left Guev'* 
dolen, and the deserted fair one offered 
him a parting cup. As Arthur raised 
the cop a drop of the conteuts fell ou 
his horse, and so burnt it that the liorse 
loaiKid twenty feet high, and thou ran 
in mad career up the nills till it was 
exhausted. Arthur dashed the cuj) on 
the ground, tlie contents burnt up evety- 
tliiiig they touched, the fairy jHiloce 
vamwod, oud Guen'dolou was never 
more seen. This tale is told by Sir 
Walter Scott in The Jtridalof Ti-ierntain. 
It is called Lyulph'e Tale, from canto i. 
10 to canto ii. 28, Gynicth.) 

*' flor wah (»f liiiinan hirth, 

Her Aire m Genic of (lie OArth, 

In «lS)’K nf old dncincd lo vrcRldt^ 

O’er lover's wiles siiil lN*aiit} 's iirlde: 

Bridal of T^ermtun, il. 3, 

OneBdolae^nai daughter of Coriu'eus 
and wife of Locl'^u,l^sou of Brute, the 
legendary king of Britain. She was 
divorced, and I^jocriu marrie<l EstriUlis, 
by whom he already had a daughter 
uameil Sabri'na. Guondolus'iia, greatly 
iudignunt, got together a large anny, 
aud near toe river Stour a battle was 
fought, in which Lourin was slain. 
Guuuduloe'na now assumed the govern* 
moiit, aud oue of her first acts was to 
throw both Estrildis aud Sabri'na iuto 
the river Severn. {Oeoffrey : Jlrii. Jhst., 
ii. chaps. 4, 6.) ^ 

Gnenever. {>See GuiNSVEU.) 

OuerUla, improperly (rtu'rtlla wars, 
menus a jietty war, a mrtistui ooufliot; 
and the parties are called Ouurillas or 
Guerilla chiefs. Spanish, ffttet-'ra, war. 
'riio word is applied to toe armed InuuIs 
of peasants wno cairv on irregular war 
on their own noooauc, especially at such 
time 08 tooir Government is contending 
with invading turmies. 

" TIu* lowii WAR wliollv wftiulut (iMfcnclerR, nnci 
the truorillAH iiiiinlcml ihhioIv Add deatriMeil 
without hindniui'e.’ -~Le»»ing: ^Umttd 
dial), xviii, p. U7S. 

Guttrl'no Kaaohi'ao Wretched}. 
An Italian romanoo, half ohivalrio and 
half qiiritiml, first printed in Padua in 
1473. Guerin was the son of MiUon, 
King of AlWuio. Ou the day^sif to 
birth his faUior was dethroned, and the 
child was rescued W a Greek slaTe, aud 
culiet] Mcsuhiiio. When he grew up he 
fell in love witli the Priiicoss Elize'na, 
sister of the Greek Emperor, at Con* 
stautiuople. 

Goaaa (/). A peculiarity ofthe 
natives of New Eugmnd, U.S, Am^ioa. 

Guaat, The U-Nm'atefiil Guest was 
the brand fixed by Philip of Ifacedon on 


a Macedonian soldier who hod been 
kindly entertained by a villager,' and, 
being asked by the long what he could 
give him, TfM}ucsted the form aud cottage 
of his entertainer. 

Gneiuc. l.fs Gueux. The ragamuf¬ 
fins. A nickname assumed by the first 
revolutionists of HoUand in 1665. It arose 
thus: When the Duchess of Parma made 
inquiry about them of Count Berlaymont, 
he told her toey were “ the scum and 
offscouriug of the people” (//•# f/ueiix). 
This being made public, the pirty took 
the name in defiance, and from tliut 
moment dressed like lieggars, sulisti* 
tuted a fox’s tail in lien of a feather, 
aud a wooden platter instead of a brooch. 
They met at a public-house which had 
for its sign if cocA crowing these words, 
Vtve lee Guettx par tout le niomic ! (See 
Moiletf: JJnCeh Republic, ii. (5.) 

? llie word gueux was, of course, not 
invented Berlaymont, but only ap¬ 
plied by him to too deputation referix’d 
to. In Spain, long before, those who 
opposed the Inquisition wen; so called. 

N.B, The revoltoro of Guieiino as¬ 
sumed the name of Raters; those of 
Normandy Barefoot; those of Beausw? 
and Boulogne Woodcn-paUens; and in 
too IVench Revolution the most violent 
wore termed Saumilottes. 

Gngaer. A spear made by the dwarf 
Eitri and given to Odin. It never failed 
to hit and slay in battle. (The Jidda.) 

GnL Le Gut (French). The mistle¬ 
toe or Druid’s plant. 

G^dA'rina. The elder sou of Cym- 
bcliiie, a legendary kiiig of Britain 
during the mgn of Augustus C'a'.sar. 
Both Guiderius and his brother Arvir'- 
agus were stolen in infuno}' by BelaTius, 
a banished nobleman, out of revenge, 
and were brought up oy him in a cave. 
When grown to man’s estate, the ItomanH 
invaded Britain, and the two young men 
BO distinguislied themse'ves that they 
were intrmuced to toe king, and Bolarius 
related their history, Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth says that Guiderius succeeded 
his father, and was slaiu by Hamo. 
{Shakatpemp: Cpmbeline.) 

GuMm (aton. gheed). Cbntractiou of 
gnidotu. A coiqw of French cavalry 
whidi carries the gulden, a standard 
borne by li^tt horse-soldiers, brood at 
one end and nearly pointed at toe otoer. 
Tlte cof 7 » des Guides was organised in 
1796 by Napoleon as a personal body- 
guardw in 1^6 sevejml s^adrons were 
created, bht Napoleon UL made the 
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corps a iNirt of the Imperial Qgiard. 
(ircitt core must be taken not to confound 
the (i aides with the Gardes, us they ore 
totally distinct terms. 

Guido, Bumained tkfi Savage ^in Or- 
i(fn(fo J^'anono), son of Coustantia and 
Aiiinii, therefore 3 'oung;cr brtjther of 
Kinaldn. He was also Astolpho's kins- 
muu. Being wrecked on the coast of the 
Ainu/ons, he- was doomed to fight their 
ten male champions. He slew them all, 
and •w’u.s then compelled to many ton of 
the ^innzons. He made his escape w’ith 
e'ria, h is favourite wife, and jomed the 
iinny of ChurleniiLguc. 

Onldo FranolsohlnL A reduced 
nobleman, who tried to repair his for- 
tuno hy miUTA'ing Pompilia, the putative 
«'hild of Pietro luid Violftute, When 
the marriage was consummated and the 
money si.'cure, Guido ill'treated Pietro 
tiiid Violatitc; w'hercuijon Viobmte, at 
confession, iifisertisl that Pompilia was 
not her child, but one she had broughc"*] 
up, the offspring of a Itonion wanton, 
and she n])}>Iied to the law-courts to 
re.cover hc.i' monej\ When Guido hefuvl 
• this he was furious, and so ill-treuted 
his wife that she ran away under the 
protection of a voung canon. Guido 
pursued the fugitives, overtook them, 
and had them nrnjsted; whereupon the 
canon yrm suspended for three years, 
and Poniinlia scut to a convent. Here 
her health g.'vc way, and os the birth of 
a child was exijeoted, she was permitted 
to leave the convent and live with her 

i iutative i>ui'nuts. Guida went to the 
luuse, murdered all tbn'c, and was 
executed. {^Bi-oxnmg: The and 
the Bmli,) 

GoUdhaU. The hall of the city 
guilds. Hectare the Court (»f Common 
Council, the Court of Aldermett, the 
Chamlicrluiu's Court, the police coiurt 
presideil over by an alderman, etc. The 
' ancient guilds were friendly trade socie¬ 
ties, in which ^jch member paid a certain 
fee, called a guild, from the Saxon gtldan 
(to pay). Tliere uras a separate guild 
for each craft of ira^rtanoe. 

“Oti'l [jrniUil slmlSMt atnons ifae ftexfiiw a 
frjt«rnity. IKTircit rrmiu Ute verb agUtHui (to 
im j, pfCT)- imn |«id liia 

eiow; CvmmmtanM, iNHJk i. cqiipi -a^iU, t>. 474 

(BOtfJ. 

Guillotiae (3 swl.). So named from 
Joseph Imuice OnOlotin, a Fremffi phy¬ 
sician, who proposed its adwtion to pre¬ 
vent unnec^sary pain (173o-lfil4), 

V It was facetiously called **Hdllo. 
Ouillotin or “ Ouillotiu’a dau^tinr.’* 

It was introduced April 2dthsl7»« and 
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is stiU used in France. A previous in- 
strumoid. invented by I)r. Antoine J^ouis 
was calleil a Luuisette (3 syl.). 

The Maiiikn introduced into 

Scotland (15Q6) by the Iti'gont Morton, 
when the laird of Peuuicuick was to bo 
llghcadud, w’^os a similar mstrumeut 
Discoutiaued in 1681. 

“ Tl W8.« but tills very duv f Imt tlic ilnuahlcr lA 
M, dp (liiilliiUn u'lui rpciif/uliipd by Ix'i' l»ilici m 
tbP Afis(‘iiiii],\,niiil It Pliniild iii’Diiorl} i>« 

aUlPd 'MittlPinoititdlii Uullinllii .’"—/ikmim : The 
OaunteM da cbHi>. s \ h, 

QuUiea. Sir Ilobert Holmes, in 1666, 
captured in Bcholling Bay 160 Dutch 
sail, coutauiing'bullion and gold-dust 
from Cu})ti Coast Castle in Gubiea. This 
rioli prixe was coined into gold pieces, 
stamped witli an elephant, and called 
Guineas to memorialise the valuable 
capture. (Sec Dnjden; Aanue Mira^ 
him.) • 

Guinea. Tim legend is M. B. F. ct If. 
Box. F. 1). B. L. D. 8. It. I. A. T. et H. 
—Magnitj Britannim, Franoiw, ct Hiber- 
nitp Rex; Fiilei Defensor; Brunsvicensis, 
Luneiibnr^ensis Dux ; Sacri linmnni Im¬ 
perii Arclu Thesaurarius et Elector. 

(Snini’a-iilpprn ™ 2 l» Wptp flrsi rnlitrd In l«n, 
Hnd ilUruntiiiiiiHl in IHI? TIk’ sincu'iirn coiiipd 
ii) Heur} vii, Imiiitiivar'li-iilni'pd 111 ilicftiiincM, 
but ri'i'iiiiiPd lii IHI,*>, Mdoii ufti’i- bu;li 11 dmiilncpa 
tbp lailiipii. Of ciiur^u, 9 im. in n livtlcr dpciiiuil 
cum Umn 3 ls. 

Guinea-droiqiier, A cJioat. The 
term is about equal to tliimblo-rig, and 
alludes to on ancient cheating dodge of 
dropping counterfeit guineas. 

Guinea Fowl. So collod because it 
was brought to us from tiie coast of 
Guinea, where it is very common. 

''giHwItlistHnilliiR tlipir harsh rry . . , I likn 
tJio Onintfs-f'wl, •They arc cucellpm Jsycr*. wid 
ennnuuUH diivnarvrM of iuiiecu."~/i. 0 . MUchell t 
Mv Aim of MdeemtHMi, chsvt Ui. l^ iwt. 

OnlBea>liea. A courtesan who is 
won by mmiey. 

“Krc .... I wimlil drown niis''lf for the hive 
nf s tiiiliu‘S'tH' 11 , I would chsuits niy bunmnity 
with a IwImhis, i. a 

(Stock Exchange term). 
A g^itleman of suffident name to form 
a '^t who allows himself to be put on 
a directors' list for the guinea am hmeh 
plrdviAed for the Ixiard. (Jke Ftxiateub.) 

GniBMtjpIg (A), A midshipman. A 
gnineafng is neither a {ag nor a native 
,of Guinea; so a middy u neither a sailor 
nor an officer. 

“ 111 ! bxd • |«U 4 T from tbe caplntn of tim 
TmUman, iigprtnif you a limb oa OniOHl m 
lodiiming, or iHiduhnnuss.**— CajKOfn Mafeyed i 
Toat Jack,eba.it. 

? A Special jurnnaa who is paid a 
guinea a case; auo a miliiary offilcer 
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luviif^od to Bonic Bpcciiil duty, for wJiirh 
lio iwoivua a guiueaaday, are Bojiiptuncs 
sit csillod. 

Gnineaplg: (J), in tho Anglican 
(Iliurch, IN u clfifgymuu without cun', 
who tnkus occfiNionuI duty for u guinea 
II Rcnnoti, iNiNidcA Iun truvolling cxjx'nHcs 
(uccoud ohiSH) and hiiihoiixtl, if roiitiired, 

Onln'over, or rathor fimtuhnma ru 
(I Byl.K Daiightwr of Lcoilogr-auwe of 
t'jHii'i'lyard, th« ino»t beautiful of women, 
and wue of King Arthur, Sho outer- 
taiiied u guilty piKsion for Sir Luuncolot 
of I he Lnkr, one of llio knightN of tho 
ftonnd Tiiblt’, ]»ut during the ahst’iico of 
King Arthur in liiH ixpeditioa ngiiiiiKl 
Iioo, King of the ItoTimuH, sho “ rnarniHl” 
Mndi’od, her liushand’s nejdiow, whom 
ho had loft iu charge of the kingdom, 
Siioi) as Arthur hcuiii fheicof, he Kun- 
toiieil hack, tiiiiiiever tied from York and 
tiM)k the Ti'il in the nunnery of Julius 
tho Martyr, and Mndredstl hus forces m 
erniy at i'nm'biila, in t'oniuall. Ileieu 
desjieratc biittlo was fought, iu which 
Modved was slain and Arthur mortally 
wounded, (iiiinever is geiiciMlIy I'alled 
the “ grey-eyed ; ” sho Wiis linriud at 
Meigle, in Strafhinoro, nnd her namo 
has liecorne the vynonyni of a vrauton 
or iidultoroHS. {(trnffrry: Jlrit. JIttti., 
X. 13,) 

" Tiint w<iB n wiiiiinii when Oii«'''ii (iiiinever nf 
Itnluin w:isi\ lliili-\M'n<h. * ShnUai<¥iun: /a.i> m 
i.aheio's Lout, t\. 1. 

Goin'evore (3 Ryl,). Tennyson’s 
Jdyfl rtspresciits her as loving Sir Lance¬ 
lot ; but one day, when they won) 
liidding faivwell, Modri'd tracked them, 
‘‘ and brought his creatures to tho base- 
luent of tho tower for testimony.^’ Sir 
Lancelot hurlod the fellow to the ground 
and got to horse, and tbo queen fled to 
u nunnery at Almesbnry. Gl'IN* 

KVEtt.) 

Guingelot. * The boat of Wnto or 
Vndr, tiie fiillier of Weland, and son of 
Vilkinr, in which he crossed over the 
niue-cit deep, called Gixnnasund, with 
his son ujiou his shoulders, {ihandt- 
umtaH inythoiifffy.) • 

OulSMi'do. The ]itdh of Gnimndo. 
Five monster statues of antiqiiity, to 
mark the scene of Csesar^s victory over, 
tho younger Pompey. 

Giilso% ICotto: A i'hacu» »un 
on the standards of tho Due do Guise, 
who put htmiwlf at tho head of the Ca- 
thohe League in the sixteenth century^ 
moanL “ Mv turn will come.” 


Guitar (Greek, htthura: Latin, ri« 
ihnm ; Italian, vhitarva ; Frt'uch, V'O- 
fme. The Greek kiihar is the Huidu 
chu-iar (si.v-Htring<»). 

(hniau The best i>l.i 3 ’ors on lhi.s 
instrumeut liavc been liuilia'iii, »Sf>r, 
/oechi, Stoll, and Horetzsky. 

Gnlos [red]. An heraldic femi. Tlie 
most lionoiirable heraldic colour, sih- 
iiifyhig valour, juKlire, and veneration. 
Hence it was given to kings nnd princes. 
The royal livery of l-higland is gules tir 
scarlet, lu honiUlry expressed liy jua-- 
peudicularjiarallel lines. (i'er8ian,*///iM(^ 
rose; Fituich, fitintlcKy (he month and 
throat, or the ml culoiir thereof; Latin, 
//!<(«/, the throat.) 

"With iimn's Moi'd I'-tiiit tbe coiinul, 

Kltli'S " • 

Shnkfiit'itTr: T.inmi i‘i n‘ ix :i 

".Viicl IliP'iv uttriii lailiv mi M iilchn,'s fill 
liriiiN!.” Jiiith. I.ti'iijht 

Gules of August (KVo ). The ls( of 

August (from' li.atin, ynlu, the tliro.aO, 
the cutraiico into, or first day ol ibal * 
lUfinth. {H'hin'luii : I.mr /,e.i/ mi//, p. .'i.’t'J.) 

August 1 is Ijauiiiias T):xj', a quarter- 
day iu Scotland, ami Imlf-qnarler-drty , 
in Kugliind. 

'“liiil'i .\tnriisi,r iniiiiiin iiii'ii-'f. 1 e 

Util'* il'Aii’/iisI, ID HlntiM) KiIa 111,11 ill II ii> 
natliiim otiltralc fli-i't tUlni mh > Ihikiiltu il ./i, ,i,ii 

ilu/aistt," -7/<iriiH|;« ; O'tiDuiarium MhuimU , \ ol ai. 

1>. m'l. 

(“ Uoh/'il.ir cH (ties Minis, i)iii niimdcnniii 
VhscIhv i.:iV>rUiu proxiD.v ’-Vol ii.iiivi 

e:il 1.J 

Gnl& A man that goes in for honour 
at Oaiiibridge—i.e*. a nuithenuiticnl de¬ 
gree-is soim^imes too had to be elassed 
with the lowest of tho throe cl.a.sses, and 
ret Ilfui shown snfiicicut^'meritjto pas.s. 
When the list is made out a lino is dniwn 
after tho classes, and one or two names 
are appended, ’fheso navies nro in the 
gulf, and thoRO so honoured are gulfed. 

In the good old times tliese men were 
not qualitied to stand for the classical 
tripos. 

"The milks ef ear cnralrh/wd *rp snpidieilTiy 
ymilhs wlinm.st llie verv nn'infnl exami¬ 
ners tune nuMKl from lUe \er> inneN nf • tdiicfe ’ 

Ol I he cotmamtivo nriuliei; ef the ’tlulf.'"-— 
Siilurriiiii Sttitm. 

A yreat Axed. An inipnssablo 
separattou or divergence. From the 
jiaralde of Dives and Lazorns, in tho 
Uiird Gospel. (Luke zvi. 26.) 

Golf Strwun. The stream which 
issues from ^e Gulf of Mexico, and 
extends over a range of 3,000 miles, 
raising the temperature of the water 
thronmh which it passes, and of the lands 
agaixiBt which it flows. It washes the 
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Bbores of the Britiah laloB, and nftis up 
the coast of Noi'way. 

“ U tt> fiiuiiil that tIu'Hiiinuiit nf heat tmnaferred 
ll^ (he (tiilf Stream li (Oil i'(|iuiti)MHl roKt'ina ihOi 
ilieXortli Atlauiic . . niiioiiiitH [■> no )<>»n rliaii 
oiif-llflti t4tit Ilf (lie cut ire heal foaneiiiieiJ hr the 
North AthintU'.''—3‘. C'luil; t'ltiHiUi atut Time, 
eiiuii. i. ]i. IJ. 

Ga’Uataa [^trtYfrvi of rtMcs]. Hio 
famous rectieil of moral sonttmccB hy 
^'aadi, the poet of Sliirax, who died I'i!)!. 
(i'ersiau, a rose, aiid'^m, a regiou.) 

Gull (rhymes with dull). A dupe, 
one easily cKcated. Bejan.) 

> ^ The moat notorioiia ftei t> anil i^ull 

Tliatrei invention I'lnyeit on." 

Slntkttpeon : Ttrd/th Xnikt, t. I, 

Gulliver (Lnmu’l). The hero of 
the famous TrarrU lutQ Several HrmoU 
Xahom nf the fl'ttvldy by L^nwl G»lHrvr, 
Jhnf (( Siir(/v(,a, ttttd thm a ('(ifiimn of 
nerrnil SJiiyx, i.o. to Lilliput, Brohdiiig- 
mur, Iwipu'ta, and tlie Hoiiyliuhtuim 
{ir/iiu-inti>\), wntNai by Br. 8\vift, 
Bean of St. iPtitriek'B, Iremnd. 

Gulna'ro (2 aftorwanla ealletl 
Kali'll, queen nf tho hitrein, and faiivst 
of all ifn' slaves of St'yd She 

* was re'-fued from the fiamiiig palace by 
Lord t’onratl, the eorsair, luid when tho 
cornair was iinpri-sonod rcloataid liim 
anti iniirdored tho Sultan. Tlio two 
eseaptal to the Pirate’s Isle; hut wfiuii 
Conrad foiuid that Medn’ra, his be¬ 
trothed, W'tts dead, ho oud Guluoro left 
the island secretly, nud none of tho 
pirates over knew where they went to. 
The rest of the tale nf Gulnare is under 
the new name, Koled IBuron: 

T/io Corea,,-.) ^ 

Giiiivue4*(l By].). He frr& like 
gimmed velvet or gimmed tafiiy. Velvet 
and taffeta were sometimes stiffmied 
with gum to make them “sit bettor,’’ 
but, lieiug very they Iratted out 

quickly. 

Gnmptioii. Wit to tom things to 
■ccouut, capacity. In Yorkshire we 
hear the phrfhc, “ I comia gaum it ” 
(understand it, make it out), mmI gaum- 
tion is the capacity of uudoistan^ug, 
etc. (Irish, gonuh^ sense, cuteness.) 

“ riiqiiKli bU ert» jrm djfetUtt with shesplen- 
eouF of tiM! pbme, &i(h tie luut aemttk eumiKb not 
to Ici Ko Ills iHild."—nwWaafia JkWdcniirafsnteHi. 
l«£i(LiiU8hlas«b). 

Cfumption. A nostrum much in request 
by pointers in search of the sup^cMwd 
“ lost medium ” of the old masted and 
to wbieh their unapproadialde mteeUnnee 
is ascribed. The medium is made of 
gum mastic and linsoed^oil. 

Gul (Wdshyuw, agun^ 


Cannons and Rinrm 

Armefvting pm. A wrought-iron enn- 
nou, usually brcech-loading, having :ui 
irou-hoo})cd steel inner tube. iVsigncd 
bv Sir William Annsti'ung in IHdi, and 
onicially tested iu 1K61. 

• Jinjieifi riflee. Invented by Pritchett 
at tlio Euileld factory, adopted in the 
Euglish aitny 1H>'12, and converted into 
Snider breech-loaders in 11180. 

Gathug gun, M. machine gun with 
parallel barrels about a central axis, each 
having its own lock. Capable of being 
loaded and of discharging 1 .(M)0 shots a 
minute by tuining a crank. Ntunedfrom 
tho inventor, Dr. K. J. Catling. 

Jintpp QHH. A cauuuu of it^t steel, 
made at Krupp's works, at Essou, in 
Prussia. 

Lancmter gun. A cannon having a 
slightly ellipticals twisted iKire, and a 
conoid (2 syl.) projectile. Named from 
the iiivnitor. 

3fj«ic »*#//c. Invented in 1841), and 
ndiYptod in the English army iu 18ol. 
Named aftor Claude Miutii, a French 
officer. (1810-1878.) 

Siitdev ryk. Invented by .Tucob 
•Snider. A brooch-loader udopUid by the 
British Oovornment in 1880. 

iChitiforth gun. An English rifled 
ilroann of hexagonal bore, and vm-y 
rapid twist. Constructed in IS.')?. Its 
competitive trial with tlie Aruistrong 
gnu in 1864. Named after Sir Josepli 
Whitwoith, tlie inventor (1808-1887). 

H-'oolicim tnfunt {The). A British 
3/i-ton rifled muxslc-luading cannon, 
having a steel tube hooped with wrought' 
Iron coils. Construotoi in 1870. \Seo 
Baowsr Bves, 4fiTitAiLiEusE, etc,) 

Gmt. A breech-loading am. A^n 
loadeil at the breocli, wliieh is then 
closed Iqr a screw or wedge-block. 

Eeemng or smwt gun. A gun fired 
at sunset, or about 0 o’clock p.m. 

Oim CottMb A highly oxplosivo 
compound, prettaredby saturating cotton 
with nitric and sulphuric acids. 

Gim KmMF. Money irsued in Ire- 
landsby James II., made of old brass 
cannons. 

Qua Boom. A room in the after- 
part of a lower gun-deck for the accom¬ 
modation of jumor officers. 

OtW PHftASBB. 

Jlir’i a great gun. A man of not% 

fion of a gm. A jovial fellow. 

l^re 0 $ a gun. Quito oertsdn. It is 
as eertoitt tohapmm as a gm to go off if 
tlm trigger Is pomSL 
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Guns. 'I'o bliHC gj-eat fjmts. To bo 
vt’iy boihloTOHS and windy. Noftiy aud 
hoi^toioiiH as llip rojtort.s of gri'ut {^uas, 

71< run (Hunt ft'um tlwir o>nt yiinK. To 
cat, thi'ir own words; df‘scjt what is 
boil clown us u pniiciplo. Thu allut^ion 
is obvious. ' 

‘"riic (iio i>i Miiii'DL iitnia niii, < 1 / (’MiirHc niii 
!i« I > 11 mil I Ill'll' iCMiiB.’' .Ymi In nth ft utm Ki'li , 
l-i'), 1' lu'l. 

Gunga [|irotu)uu('o 'Jlie 

goddess of the (Jangos. Bishox* Huber 
culls flic livur by this iiuiiic. 

Gunner, h'litninf/ thr f/iini{n-'s ihimjh- 
tiv. JJciiig dogged oil bounl shiji. At 
onu lime bovH in thu b’oynl Navy who 
were to b(‘ hogged weio timt tied to (he 
biuerh of u eatiiion. 

Gunpowder Plot. 'I'hu ]>rojeet of a 
1'i‘iV ii’oiiluu ('ll (holies cl.o destroy .riiiiies 

I. wilh the Lords tiiel Coiiiiuoii.s ;u'- 
si'iiibleil in (he fjoiises of l^■l|■h.■ltlleIt(. on 

... of NovemiM'r, KiO.'i. It was to 

be done b\ tneuns ot guiijiowder when 
the king went in j>er.>nii to ogen Pnrliu- 
ineiit. lioherl fiiteshv oiigmiilid the 
jilot iin.l tiny l'’:iwkes undertook to lire 
the ;',u'i|iowder. (-Vc Svmi- 

II, n ) 

CimtOT's Chain, for kind sinve\ing, 
is VI) niiined ftom Kdiimnd tluiitor, its 
inventor It is six!)-six 

feet long, uiid dnidi'd into one'loindred 
links. A ; ten s<|n.ire ehaiiis inukc' uii 
iieif. it follows that an iiem eontains 
lUiKtlOli M(nii:'e links. 

.It I ril If irff t,i ttHiifir, Aeeording to 
nieusiireiniint hy ti miter's eh.im. 

Gunthor. King of Ibirgniidy and 
hiother of Kiiein'hdd. He re-colveil to 
wml Hninliild, the niurtiid •[lusni of ]s.s- 
luiid. who }i:id iiiiule a tow that, iioiiu 
should will Iier who eoidd iiKt NUi'jiass 
her ill three trials of skill and stiength. 
'I'he lirst wiis hiurliiig a sjieiir, the seeond 
throwing a Htone, and Iho third was 
jiinnuiig. The* spear eoidd seareely ho 
lifted by three men. 'Hie queen hurled 
it towanls (iiinther, wliuii Siegfried, in 
liis invisible eloak, reversed it, liurjed it 
hnuk again, and tbe queen vva.s knocked 
down. The atone took twelve brawny 
elmnniions to earry. but Brunhild lifted 
It on high, flung it twelve fathoms, and 
jiiinped iHcyona it. Again the nnswii 
Siegfricnl eaiiic to his friend's rescue, 
flung the stone still farther, mid, a# he 
le.ijNvl, boro Gunther with liiin. The 
queen, ovennasten-d, exclniuied to hejr 
Bi'hjecta, “1 aril no inoro your mis¬ 
tress ; you arc Guuthfn''s ’ liegemen 


now’** (Aic/f, vii.). After the marriage 
the maseidiiio maid heliaied no ohsfie- 
icrously (hat (liinther had again touMiil 
liinself ot Ids fiiuiid’,s aid. Siegfried 
eiitui'ud the; ehaiiiber in his cloud-elouk, 
and wriwth'd witli the Imdu till all her 
stiength was gone ; then he diew' ti ring 
fioin her finger, and took away lier 
girdle. After wdiieh he left her, ainl she 
lK*eiiin*‘, u suliinissive wife. (itinther, 
with uiqmiilouablo ingriititiide, was 
irivv to the, murder ot his friend and 
>rot)ior-in-hnv, and was liiinself slain 
in the dung'eoii of Kt/el’s pakwe hv his 
si.stur Krieiiihild. In history (his ^(m- 
gnndiau king is ealled (auii'taeher. ('///c 
A iMuntfiii-l.ud.) 

Gurgoils. {Vrr GAuaot.’iT,Li:.) 

Gurmo (‘i syl.), Tlie Celtic Cer’ln'- 
riis. While the world la-sti, it is fa.stiuied 
at the iiioiitli of a va.st cave , hut at tin: 
end of the world it ■will be let loose, 
when it will attack Tjr, the wur-gid, 
and kill him. 

Gurnoy Ught. (< Hriu;.) 

Guth'lao (W '),'•{ (‘row land. I.iiieuln- 
shiie, is represented in Cliristi'in ait as a 
liei init pmiiislung tlenioiis w ith a v<'r,iirge, 
nr consoled by angels while demtuis 
toniieni him, 

Guthxum. Stbi'i of inii, or 

.Mbn of (iti(hriiin'’-i I.nin'. k'liie sil\er 
was ul on<‘ time so ealle'l, beeaiucc the 
ohief gold and silver .smiths of London 
resided theie in the thiiteentli and 
fiuirtc'eiith oenturii-s. The hall of the 
Goldsiinths' CAinpun}' is still in the same 
loealitv. I A'l/cv Muuuunutt HtUilmUa'.) 

Gutt'apercllA. 'Die jiiieu of the 
poreha-ljeo (Isonamirn /vor/m) of tlie 
tamily ealksl AVywArrte. .xThe iiereha 
trees grow to a great hemht, and alMuiud 
in all the Malueea laliiuos. 'Die juiee is 
obtained by cutting the iHirk. Gutta- 
peruha was* brought over bj’Dr. William 
Wontgotneric in IfllJl, biit^artieles made 
of this resin 'Wi're known in Eurojiosoine 
time befoit;. (I/ntii^ {futbr, a ilrop.) 

Gutter. Ont 0 / f/it^ frtftirt-. Of low- 
birth ; of the Btrect-Arab class one of 
the submergoiL 

Gutter CbOdreii. Street Arabs. 

Gutter Lane (Lmidon). A rnmip- 
tioii of Qutliuruu Lane, from a Mr. 
Guthurun, Oodenjuiio, or Guthnim, 
who, us Stow informs us, “ possessed 
the chief jiropcrty therein/’ (di-e 
Gcthupm.) 

A U goes Sotett (f utter Lane. He i^nda 
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non 


ev<*rythiujj on his sfoiiiach. 
iM'twpoii (lUttrr Lane, Ixjmlon, ami 
(juttur (the lliroaf), preset ved iu uur 
word (jHtlnral (a throat letter). 

Ony. I’he O'msrr or (inisfird was the 
aiieieiit Sc-otch miiiuinor, who played 
before Yule; hence our words y«i.vt', 
tUxijiiiitc, ffH}/, etc. 

Guy {Thtnmif), Miser and philan> 
thropist. IIu niuiiHHed au iiinneiisc for- 
tiine iji 17-U hy speculatioiis in the 
Soiilh Sen St lek, and jjave £*i38,'2t>‘2 to 
,f(> 1111(1 niul endow (iuy's IIoR]>itnl. 

(Juy Fawkes, or (Juido Fawkes, WTnt 
under tlie noiiie of John ^Johnstone, thy 
seivantof Mr. Pen-y. 

Guy. Earl of Warwiolc. An An^Io- 
l’>.iiu'>h Ih'io of wonderful }iiiismius*. 
He was in love with fair Pht'Iis or Felice, 
who refused <o listen to his suit till he 
had distim/mrtlu'd liimsi'lf hy knit^litly 
ieeds. First, he roseued the daughter 
of the EtiiptTor of (Jerinany ‘‘from 
niaity a vahant knight, ” then he W’fint 
to (irecce to tight agaiiist the Sara^'ons, 
and slew the doughty Cohlraii, Eluiaye 
* King of 'I'yre, ami the soldan hinise’if. 
Th«Mi ndiirned lic to Knglaiid and 
wislded Phelis; hut iu forty days ho 
returned to tlie Holy Land, whero lie 
r*->leenied Earl Jonas out of prison, slew 
the giant Ani'arant, and rr.any others, 
lie again ret 111 nod to England, and 
slew’ at Winehister, in Hjiiglo combat, 
rolltronde or t'olbraud, the Danish 
giant, ami (lius redeemed England from 
Danish tribute. AtWin^orhe slew a 
boar of “jias-sing might and stmigth.” 

< In Dimsmor^ Jie.'ith he slew the *^iin- 
eow oi Diinsmore, a inonstrous wji Id 
iijid eruell iK'd-Mt.'* In Northiimherl iiid 
he sh'W a dni^oii “ hluck as any Cole,” 
w’ltli lion's ])aws, wings, and a hide 
which no sword could jiierce. Having 
iveliieved all this, he became a hei mit iu 
Warwiik, and hewed himself a cave a 
jflilo from thi^ town. Doily ho went to 
hU own castle, where he w'osnotkuow'n, 
and heggr^l bread of his own vrife 
Pholi.s. On his dea^>bcd he sent Phelis 
a nng, by' which she reoo«iised her 
lord, and went to close his aying eyea. 
(890-9.'»8.) His combat with Cmbraud 
i.s very elaborately told by l^ytou 
(1568*1631) in his Pulyolhim, 

* I Aui no! Haiiii>Ariii, iKir H r nor CoIbntKl, 
N. II,oM I hem <i,mii iHifon* me.’—iSlial'iwpean;.' 
Utwy VI ri; \ .X 

Gny«ropea. Guide, or f^ttiding-ropefl, 
to steady heavy goods while a*hoietmg. 
(S]Hiuish and ..Puiiugacso j^mof from 
ynmr, to guide.) 


Guyon (N/rl. Tlie iitipersonatioii of 
TempeVanee u^, Si*lf*governm«uit. Ho 
destroyed the witch Ai'ra'sia, and her 
bower, called the “Bower of Bliss." 
His companion was I’riideiice. {Syt nu v . 
J-aenc QntriH', luiok ii.) 

* The word Guyon is the Spanish pvhtr 
(to j|nii<hO, and the word teiniiemncc is 
the Latin U ot'/nro (to guicU'). 

Gwyan (.Vef/), An actress, and omi 
of the coui’te.sanH of Charles 11. of Eng* 
land (died 1687). Sir Walter Seott 
speaks of her twdeo in J'a'tril nj' the 
1‘cuk: ill eliaji. .xi. he sjieaks of “ tho 
smart humour of Mrs. ^idly ; ” and in 
chap. xl. Lord ChriHinch says of “Mrs. 
Nelly, wit she has; lot her keep herm'lf 
warm with it in w'orw> eompiiiiy, for tho 
cant of strollers is not language, for a 
prince's chuinber^’ 

GyguB' Bias rondored the weari’r 
iiiviHihle- tiygiis, the Lydian, is tho 
person to whom Caiidan'liH showed 1 is 
wife naked. Aci'urding to Plato, Gyges 
descended into u chasm of the otulh, • 
where ho found a hnuen horse; ojiening 
tlio sides of tho animal, he found the 
carcuHc of a iiiau, from whosn finger he 
drew off a hiji/.en ring which rendered 
him invisible, ami hy iiieuns of this ring 
)u! entej'erl into the king’s cimmbor ami 
tiiurderisl him. 

“ win, iliil jmi tlijiili iliitt will hiid (i\tiP>vUiir, 

Or I III' lii'Vli lliiil tri ws im isMiiliiy | ferii-nroil.w'* 
Jliiiuiiiniit oihI I'Mrlii'i : fun MuiU n/ tin Inti, i 1, 

The tmtUh of ilffr.e.'i. Was a 

Lydian king, who luarried Syssia, the 
,\oiiiig widow of Caiidenlt^, and reigmsl 
thirty-eight years. JIo amassed such 
W’ealfii that bis name hcc.ame prove?biaJ. 
(Beigned n.e. 71U-67K.) 

GymnM'tUw. Atldetic gnmcR. 'Ilm 
W'ord is fftmi ijymmf ntma, a nublie place 
set opart in Ui'oeco for athletic sjiorts, 
tlie oetoni iu which werociaked, (Greek, 
gutmm, naked.) 

Oyamo 0 '«pliirts. A sect of Indian 
philoHophera who went about witli naked 
feet mid almost wiiliwut clothing. They 
lired*in 'woods, stibsisted on roots, and 
never married, Thtw believed in the 
transmigration of souut. iStraho divideii 
them iuM Brahmins and Bamam. (Greek, 
ffumnot, nuked; wp/itulgi, sages.) 

Cf^y'iietlL Xatimil daughter of Ouen- 
doUm and King Arthur. Arthur|,swore 
to Uueiidolen timt if she brought forth a 
Iwy, he should bo his heir, and if a girl, 
he would give her in marriage to the 
bravest knight Of hie Juugdom. Gno 



Habeas Corpus 
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I’nitmirtt a Ix'autLfiil doiiiHcl prcsoi.tetl 
}ii isi lf to Ring Arthur, uud chiuiK'd tht; 

uuulu to (luen(h»lfn. Aci’ord- 
iu<tly, u tfiuriKunoiit wuh iiifxduimcd, and 
the wanhT to (iyuoth. Tlwj king 

j»my<‘d hi'r to drop thcs warder Iwrfore the 
o<>inhat tunie<l to eiii'uost Murfaie, but 
(jrvneth liiJUglitily refunod, and twenty 
kinglitn of tiie Koiind Table fell in the 
touriiaiiieui, aniongat whom wax young 
Vunoc,8(‘Utif Merlin. ImmeiUatcly Vanoc 
fell, the fi>nn of Merlin roue, put a Btop 
to lliii fight, aiwl caus'd (lynoth to full 
ink) a trance in tlio Valley of St. John, 
from which hIk; wuh never b) awake till 
xfime knight cumo forward for her hand 
UH bnivo as ttioeo wliich wt-ro alain in 
tlie toiimay. Five hundred years passcxl 
away before the spell was brok<ai. and 
then JJu Vaux iiudertuok tJie adven> 
tiire f»f brcutknig it. file overcame four 
tfini[itutionH - fear, uvariee, ]ilntisure, and 
ambition - when tryneth awoke, the en- 
ehaiitinent was dissolved, and (Ijneth 
hocaiue the brulo of the hold vrarrior. 
■(Sif D'uUit iSroft: Jiridnl uf Tnrnumn, 
ehai). ii.) 

Gyp. A eolleg® servant, wliose office 
is that of a genfcleuianV valet, waiting 
on two or moil' eollegtaiis in the I’niver- 
sity of Canibridge, lie thlVers from a 
beiUmaker, iuiismiicli us he dura not 
make beds: but liu runs on erriiiids, 
waits at bible, wakes men fv>r inoniiug 
ehapel, brushes tlii'ir clothes, and so on. 
Ills pi'ruiii.sitos are iiiniiini rable, and )ii> 
is ealle<ra gyp {rnftinr, IJreekl because 
lie preys upon las employer like' a vul¬ 
ture, At ttjkfiml they are called n-outs. 

Gypsy. (‘Vte CirsT.) 

GsrrDslooa, Gorfaloon. or Jtrjjilroii. 
A native of Ii'eland and Korway, highest 
ill the list of hau'ks for falconry. ** Hyr," 
or ‘‘der,*’ is, I think, the Dmehyor, a 
Milture. It is e.'vlh'vl the “ v«ltun>- 
fahsui ” Ihm'uuso, like the vulture, its 
lK»!ik is not tootlunl. The common ety* 
mologv from /ttoM, saeitid, “bi*cauao 
the Kgvptiun.s held the hawk to bo 
a-iered,'^ is utterly worthless. Bi'sidoa 
U ’f-falcons, W’c have tirior-eagles,claun- 
mer-geiers, etc, Hawk.) 

Gyronuukoy. A kind of divitiation 
lH5ifoimud by wtUking round in a circle 
or ring. 

GytTMb. A north-of-England spirit^ 
which, in the form of horse, mule; or 
largo dog, haunts eoUhuy wnj's, and 
sometimes comes upon belated travellora. 

" 1 roiiirmlH'nNl cenatu ot Ucsslc'a lAles, wherem 
lUiiK'dn . , . seii'it islk'd a Urinisb,'—CSarttrttc 
JHcmU Jofie 


HL This letter represents a style or 
Ik dgo. It is called in Hebrew /rct/i or 
c/tcfh (a hedge). 

H.B. (Mr. Ifoylo, father of Mr. 
Itichard l>oyle, coimeeted with I'Kuvh). 
'i'his political caricaturist died JSG8. 

H.1I.S. His ro-Her Majesty's Hcrvice 
or shiji, as H.M.S. Jl'tUnujluu. 

H. P. Xlanl 11 ]). 

HAlieM Corpas. The “ H;i bcas 
Cor]iiiB Act” was uns.sed in the leigu of 
Charles II , and ueliiied a pinvision of 
.similar character in Magna Clmrta, to 
which also it rdded certain details. The 
Act ^irovitles (i) 'Iliut any man tnkim 
to prison can insist that the ]ierson who 
oharp‘8 him with eniuo shall hiiug him 
bodily before a judge, and slate the why 
and wherefore of his detention. As soon 
us this is done, the judge is to decide 
whether or not the aecusi'd is to bo ad¬ 
mitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can 
lie imprisoned on mere sii8]uciun, and , 
no one can be left in )>rison any inde¬ 
finite tune at the caprice of the jiow ers 
that be. Imprisonment, in fact, must be 
either for punishment after conviction, 
or for safe eustixly till the time ot tnal.] 

(2) It provides that everj' perMUi ac- 
eiised of crime shall have the question 
of his guilt dei'ided by a jury of twelve 
men, and not by a (lovenina iit agent or 
nominee, 

(IJ) No prisoner can Ixj tried a second 
time vu the same charge. «. 

(1) F.v cry prisoner may insist itn liciiig 
examiued within twenty days of bis 
arrest, tuid tried by jury the next ses¬ 
sion, " 

(i>) No defendant is to lie sent to piisoii 
Iwyoiul the flctis^ cither withiu or without 
the British dominions. 

The exact meaning of the words i/r- 
hea» Corpm is this: “YOu arc to pro¬ 
duce the body.” That is, You, th' 
accuser, are to bring before the judge 
the body of the accused, that he may be 
tried and receive the award of tlie cH»urt., 
and yon (the accused) are to abide by 
the award of tlie juc^e. 

of Jlawao Corpus, Wlicn 
the Habeas Corpus Act is su8|ieiided, the 
Crown call impnson persons on *u»pino»f 
without giving any reason for so doing; 
the person so arrested cannot insist on 
beiag brought before a judge to decide 
wheutcr or not he cou be admitted to 
hail; it is hot needful to try the prisoner 
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ftt I lie f'llowi!!" assizo; ajid the prwonor 
Hill v‘i>o «‘(>nfiu»Hl in any priwou the Crown 
chooBes to select for the purpose. 

Haberdasher, from hnptriayy a cloth 
the Width of which wits net tied hy Mtijpaa 
Cli-ula. A ‘Miapi'i'tiis-er ” id die seller 
of li:ii»ci‘tas-erie. 

• ' T<i iMiitOi iliiH iKiinii t))«>rc> wiMsuctiicr, 

AsIiiim.i and i«‘rit‘iM*a lirntlMT, 

All Ii.iiii‘rd)iHhi<r of Klll!lll^\llr(■il 
ill iiiiliUiri and HUiO* uiritii> " 

/Jutifi ; Jluditiraa, iii. 3. 

Habit is Second Nature. The wise 
SAW of Jniiyfucs, the cynic. (u.c. 41*2* 

>Shiil.(sp''ni'e : “Use almostciui change 
the stainii of natnic ” (//ainit't, iii. 4). 

JiiTiith ; “ L'habit lido est uiie suixmilu 
uutiiio.” • 

Latin : *• ITsus ost opttmos inrigislor’’ 
{('nlitiiidlti). 

Jtnhnn : “ L'ahito e una scconda 
natura.” 

Rabsbnrg is a contractioa of 
Itnhnbis-bnnj (^Ilawk’.s Tower); so 
calleil from the caiitle on the right hank 
of the Aar, built in tbe tdeTonth century 
by Werner. Bisho]) of Sirosburg, wliose 
ueplii'W (Werner II.) was the first to 
iis»nmc the title of Count of IlalKi' 
hnrg.” llis great-^audsou, Albiwlit 
II.. assumed the fitu* of “ Laudgraf of 
Sundgau.” His graudsou, Albrecht IV., 
ill the thirteenth century, laid the 
foundation of the greatness of the House 
of Ilalisbiirg. of which the inuicrial 
family of Austria ore tlie represeutauves. 

• 

Hookell’^ Coit. A vast stone near 
Stantia Drew', in SomemetsluiT; so 
called from a trarlitiou that it was a coit 
throw’u by >Sir Julm HuntTillo. In 
WiltiUiirc thfee huge stones near Kcunet 
ai'c callu<l the DevU'n coits. 

Hockney Horses. Nut thorough- 
ircd, but nearly so. They make the 
H>Ht roadstefi, hunters, and carriage 
In >rsi‘.H ; tliuir action is sWwy, and their 
fiace gfKKi. A fiq^t-class roadster will 
trot a mile in minutes. Some Ameri¬ 
can trottei-s will evemesioeed this record. 
'Die }>cst liackne^H arc produced from 
thorough-bred mres nia^ with half- 
bred marcs. (French, kaquenk; the 
Itom^ce wonl Aiifucssthe Latiu cqum ;* 
Spanish, hacunea,) 

1 In ordinary parlance, a hackney, 
hackney-horse, or back, moans a homo 
“hacked out” for iiirc. These horses 
are sometimes Tk^ns private hmwessold 
for ** hacks,” or worn-out ooaCQ-horsM, 


and clu'itp oninuilti witli broken wind, 
broken kiice!;;, or some other defect. 

“Tlic kiiiulitHiirc well bora'll and tlm rmunion 
pi'iiiili' mol wilitnn on tilSil knlctihu/t and 
tn'Ub ii»os."—IT) itiKiuirl, 

Haolram {Capiaw). A thick-beaded 
tuilly of Alsa'tia, impudent but cnwanlly. 
He was once a sergeant in Flanders, but 
ran from his colours, and took ivifngo in 
Alsa'tut, where he w'os diibhcKl captuiu. 
{Shndtccli: tkjutre of Atsatitt.) 

Haoe X, His sword was called Quoru- 
Bitcr \Jou(-bnwlth J. (<SW Mwonn.) 

Baddook. According to tnulitiou, it 
w’as tt liaddock in whoso mouth 8t. Peter 
found tlie stolrr (or piece of money), 
and the tw'o marks on tlie fish's iiueJt are 
said to bo the iniprossions of the apostle’s 
finger luid thumb. It is a pity that the 
person who iuv(||it(Hl this pretty story 
forgot that salt-water liudtlocks cannot 
live in the fresh water of the Lake Ueu- 
uosarot. (Hoc Jons Doby and Cusb^'Ian 
Tbaditions.) 

“(I Hiipi'rsilti'iiis dniiitv, Peter's flsli. 

flow vmu St lliiiu borr to iiiHki'MUKiXHlI} dish?'*' 
AlftHliih : thalogiuin (liiwi). a 

Hodds (2 syl.). 'I7ie iihices of the 
di'portcd spirit till tlie resiuTcotion. It 
limy be either Paradise or “ Tartafus.” 

7 It is a groat pity tluit it has been 
translated “hell” nine or ten times in 
the common version of the New Testa¬ 
ment, «s “liell” in theology iiicans tho 
inferno. The Hebrew aneol is about 
equal to tho (Ireek haidHs, Unit is, a, 
privative, and tdciti^ to sec. 

Ba'dltfa {a Iciftml], Tho traditions 
about the pimhet IMDahomet’s sayings 
and doings. Tliis corapibition forms n 
supplement to tho Koran, os tho Talmud 
to the Jewish Scriptures. Like the 
iletvisli Gcnia'm, tho Ha'dith was not 
allowed original^ to Ixi committed to 
writing, but the danger of tbe traditions 
Iwing jierverted or forgottou led to their 
being jdaced on recoil. 

HaUlU* Tim pilgriim^ to Kaa’Isi 
(temple of Mecca), which every Ma- 
honvitau fools bound to make once at 
least before death. Those who neglect 
to do so “might lu well die Jews or 
Christians. * ’ These pilgrimages ore made 
by caravans well supplied with water, 
and escortixl hv 1,4(10 armed mea for 
defence against nrigaiids. (Mebrow. kap, 
thd festival of Jeirish pUgrinm^ to 
Jerusalem.) 

“Tho freon torian of tho IfnSnaimAn diolin- 
foiebrs tbe devout fasCii vbn biw heen to keccu." 

veLl.cli»v.''ii.vi(. p. fW. 
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HadJL A*iii1{]^irn, a MiUKiini-tan wlio 
liaH miulu tliM lladj or piJgrinm^c to tho 
l‘roi>hot’H toipb at Mci-ca. Evory Ituilji 
iH oiititlod to wear a grocti turl)au. 

Bmnony. Milton, in Iuh (Imum, Hay:4 
hinnoujy iu uf “Bovorcign uso ’gaiudt uJl 
onohaiitniuntH, mitdcvr, tihiwt, or tiamj[). ’ 
fToleritlgo mya tho word in /imun-vinoft 
tblood-W'itio), niid rofer« to the idood of 
JcHUs f'hribt, which dostn»ys all evil, 
'I'lio loaf, nays Milton, “ hud nrickle.s on 
it,” hut ” it horo n bright golden 
llowor. ” 'Hie prifAlut nrn the crown of 
thorns, thc./f««vr th«'fruits of siilvutioii. 

'I'his iiitoqtretuiion is ho in accnrdaiire 
with (ho Npirit of Milton, that it is fur 
IirotVruhlo to the Hiiggehtiuns that the 
idunt iig'rirnony or ulyusum wuh intended, 
for why Hhoulil Milton have ehiingod thu 
nainop ((Jroek, himint, blood.) (Seo 
(’loniifi, • 

Th'ow'or'ides nscriliCH Hiniilur jiowerw to 
tin*, hnrh atyssiun, whieli, as ho snys, 
*‘ koeiH'th niun lunl hount from encliuut- 
nients and witohing.” 

Hasmoa A rango of monntains 
Reparutiiig 'nirueo umT Mn>'8ia, ealled by 
theeluHHic writers f'o/d IfrrmnK. (llroek, 
t'hnnnm, winter ; Luliii, hums; Sanskrit, 
himtf.) 

*'OVr lii(<li 1*11*1'i!i tliiaiee her ciun-Be slie Imre, 
OV>r ftiir # exer-i'lesiHiier slioie ; 

O'er Iln-iiiiiB IiiIIb with biiduh el< riial 
>(>r fiilee her tljlll!.* fimt iiiniroiiehed the 
Ifi'ouTiil'* y'lifit llumn f 

H[aflDd4 A ClhelH'r or Fire-wnrsliipper, 
ill lovu with Jliinla, the Aiahian oinir's 
daughter, whom he first saw when he 
entered the palaee under the ho|ie td’ 
lH‘iiig able to hltiy her father, the. tviant 
usurjier of I’ersiu. Ilo was the h'ader of 
a IkuhI .sworn to frei* tlieir eoiiutry or die, 
and his 11 ,'line wa.s a terror to the Arab, 
who hioked upon him as sn]ierliiniiau. 
Ills reinlo/vons washt'trayed liya traiUu' 
eoniRide, hut wlieii the Moslem army 
came to take hiiy he threw himself into 
the KU'ietl tire, and was burnt to death. 

( 'I'homm Maore.) 

Hafli. 'Die groat Persian lyrist, 
ealloii tho Persian Anacreon ” (four- 
♦'ibuth eentury). His odea lUti Oftlletl 
Artic/s, and are both sweet aiid graeofnl. 
The Word ht^fiz (I'ctaiuer) is a degree 

g iven to those wlio know hy heart the 
ioran and lludith (traditions). 

Bag. A witch or snn^ress. (Anglo- 
fvi.^on, h(tijU'ss(; a witch or hag.) « 

" Hew new jreu serret, l>l»rk, sinl niirtn’nht 
liawi* ’ *' i^ftakr^ictirt'; MmMH, i v. 1. 

RrSML of Trony or Jlai'o n/‘ Xonrav, 
sou of Aldriau, liegcutau of' tiiiulher, 


Kiiif^ of Burgundy. (Jiinther inyited 
Siegfried to a hunt of wiUl boasts, hut 
while the king of Netherlaiid stooped 
to drink from a brook, Hagnu KtahiK'd 
him b<>tweeu the HhoiildoiH, tho only 
vidncmble |H)iut in his wliolo body. JIo 
then deposited the de.id body at tho 
door of Kriemhild’s ehamlM^r, that hIio 
might .stumhlo on it when she went to 
matins, and siippo.sn that ho had hi*!*]! 
inurderod hy assu.sHiiis. When Kiiein- 
hild sent to WorriiH for the “Xihelung 
Hoard,” llaguii seized it, and buried it 
secretly siiinewhore heuealh the Ithine,. 
iniendiug himself to enjoy it. Ki'iem- 
hild, with a view of vengeance, mairied 
Elzfl, King of the Hun**, ami after the 
liUtse of Heven years, iuvit<-(l the king of 
Ihirgniuly, jsiith Ilag.ni and in.iny 
olliers, to the court oi her hnshaiid, hut 
the invitation was a ineio siian* A 
terrible hiviil w'a.s stored ni) in the 
ban(|iiet liall, whieli ended in the 
sl.inghter of all the Burgundians hut 
two (diinther uml Ilagaui, who w'ero 
taken prisoners and given to Krn'inhild, 
who out otT both tiieir lieads. Hagan 
lost an eyv w'heu lie fell upon Walter of , 
Spain. He was dining i>n the eh me of 
a wild hoar when Walter jielteil him n ith 
the Imhics, one of wlneh struck him m 
the eye. Hugiiii's person is thus ilescri I ed 
in the great (icriiian ejne:— 

“ VVcII-i;)own niiit well■ceiliiacleil uns IlitO ii*- 
tiovil'leil luu***! 

liiMii; Here Ills le^'< .‘ilHl siiieii\, nml dieii iiiiil 
liiiHiil Ills I'liesl ; 

His linu. ili'il mii'v' hss siilile, witli Krc> hiis 

iliislieil lU Idle i 

MesI (l•llll•lt■ ms >ls.'o;e, »n<l 1‘irill^ Hiis I'is 
S'lVll." » 

^ TAr sliiiOM KbC. 

Hagare&e* (3 syl-)- Tho are 

so riilUMi, iKtiug tho supjiosed oe>-eeiid- 
ants of Hugur, Abraham’s iKuidwauuati 

‘‘KiiU IIh'HU .... Imtll xfleii l.eeti f>'eii e ii 
i|iii'inil.' . , . the riHiiari'iie Mjitm.imis. ' ii/- 
rtiiitf* flex yinV'dfr, rart il. hoiili u li 

Bosya'dali (plur. haff(ia'duth). I'lic 
free rahhiuieal uiterjirctiition of Serifs- 
turo. (Hebrew, hffgafd, tif*relate.) ^.Si*e 
Farrar: Life of Unn»(, vol, ii chap. 
Iviii. p. 333.) • 

Bftgl. {See Hadj.) 

Ba8*4au»t«. Tangles in the manes 
of wild ponie^ suppewied to be iiw'd by 
witches for stirrups. The term is roin'- 
mou in the New Forest. Seamen use the 
word hap'e-tecth to exfiress tliose parts of 
a matting, etc., which spoil its general 
TUiiformity. 

BApring. Thfs Fata Morganit. 
{Srmtlimt'ibu.) 
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Ba-ba {.1). A ditch ncrviiljj the 
|)urpi >(40 of u without l^mikui^ 

tlio prospect. ^Anglo-Suxoii, hah, a 
h(jlc.) 

TTg.p Tnni TnA.nTi (SrimnePi. A Oonntin 
physician, wlio set forth in hia (M't/diion 
of Mnfii'iiir the system wtiich ho railed 
“ homccoputhy ’’ the }iriii(’iplcs of which 
jAc tlu'so ; (13 that discuses are cured hy 
thus*' medicines which >yonld jiroduee 
the (liscUHCi' in healthy bodies; (2) tliat 
nu'di(‘iiies are to he simple and not eoiii- 
]>oinided : (il) that doses are to be ex¬ 
ec* timely luiuiitc. (17'">5-1KI.'1.) 

Haldoo (2 s>I.). A Iieuutifiil Gieek 
gill, v\h<) foiiii(( rhinJuaii when ho a us 
ei-t .ishoH', and leslured liim to anima¬ 
tion. •' Her liair was aidMirii, uml lier 
o;. * H were hlin k as death. ’** Hit mother, 
a Moiiiish woman trom Fez, was dead, 
and lier father, Lainhro, u rieh (ireck 
mate, was*]iviiig on one of the ('ye'- 
ridc.H. She and Juan fell in love with 
each other during the absents* of Liim- 
hro fi om the ishuid. (Ml liis rotiini Jn.an 
was arrested, jihwed in a galliot, and 
sent ftom the island. Hiudee went 
* mad and, after a lingering illiie.ss, died. 
{Ilijroii: Jhut Jiimi, cantos li. iii. iv.) 

Ball. Health, an exclamation of 
welcome, like the Latin Sirlic (Anglo- 
Saxtni, ht'l, health; hut hail - frozen 
ruin IS the ATiglo-Saxou 

"All li:ul M.i(l>i:lll' llll'l l(> Ilir'e, tiuiltc of 

lan'iiiih' Slinheiiprain; a. 

Bail. To l all to. 

'Jo hmf (I ship or fOt tnunihus. To call 
to those on boatd. * 

Bal^fellow-woU-inet (.f). (Sim on 
easy, familiar terms. (-V:r JocKET.) 
"lliil fi’Iliiw wi-ll jiu’l all Uiriy iinil wei- 

I* :irl Hill, if j lui c.o) wti'i w u Iih'm 111111 .“ 

■'ill i/t: Hff i.uilfi'r, /i.niirulnluiii 

Bair. < Mie single tuft is left on the 
shaven erowu of a Mnssulnitui, for Ma¬ 
homet to grasp hold of when drawing 
tbe deceased to Panulisc, 

*• Autl MC3il|i^tiU a niuate Inm? lufl iif Imir.” 

ilyrt/H ; uf Corinth. 

The scalp-lock of*the North American 
Indians, left on tlie otherwise Isild head, 
is for a couqueiing enemy to seize Tvheu 
hr tears off the scalp. 

B ai r {Ab»alom‘‘ii) (2 8i«n. sdv. 25). 
Almaloin iiserl to cut his hair once ayeor, 
and the clippings weight^ 200 shekels 
after the king’s weight,” i.e. 100 oz. 
avoinlupoLs. It would be a 6no head 
of hair which weighed five onnees, but 
the mere clippings of AlHUilom!8 lioir 
weighed 43,80u'‘{l^iiis (more than lOJ 


oz,). Paul suys (I Cor. 11), “lloth 
not even nature itself tooi^h you, that if 
u man have long huir, it is u shttine unto 
him ? ” 

Mrs. Astley, the actress, could stand 
upright and* cover her feet with her 
iuxcii hair. 

Bair, Baira. (Anglo-Saxon, Jury.') 
The tfrettlntt rivnls are ofteu ifiiticii by 
hiiits. " Events of givntpith audumment 
arc ofUui brought about by causes of 
upptu'eutly no iui{K>rtunee. 

Kir.liiliii lluwkiiiK'H irintort/nf ifunic, »■ v/nrk nt 
siMivi) ynirn lalutiii, vits iiliiiiKcU liUe liin.'< iilili 

\ Hill ll> li IHIII. 

'I III I iii!ii,'iiiil>'i'rit (Ii«ii'iii‘r.v of unn llnliiiii l<y 
Ni'utiiii irt aNi'Miifil til till' fall of till u|iiiU' rioiii 
a nrr iiiiilt'r hIih'Ii lii-tMiK imiMiis. 

Tlio iloi; Uiaiiiiiiiil, ni'i«‘MlnK a Ihiii|i, ilcninui'il 
(Ilf l<ii|>(ii»i Ilf Sii IwiHf Ncwloit. wlinii lia‘1 Ici'ii 
(Ilf lull Ilf liiN I fii. f.Hif inirc ,'ni) 

A S|iiiik fi'iiiii a iniiillf fiillliiK on A rnltitrtf llm r 
was rlif f.nisi' Ilf ilii-areal I'lic of IiUIkIum 
A Imlliiil chnnlfil hv a filh-itf fbnmbrr. iiinlfr- 
iiiltifil dll' loloHiuil laiwi-r of Aliii’roiil 
A if.M Ilf liif S'ri’iiilj king was tlic ilnaili of 
William llif r(ini(ii(‘Tiir 

Till' ilfstiufiioii Ilf AUii<iii> wns liriiiiglil alii lit 
liv n ji'Hl on Kullii. Koine witty Allicuiali, ati'ni'k 
with Ilia inmiily tiiij, called >11111 a ''tiiuM.firy 

l<ll(U1ll1K.'' 

Itoiiii' was unveil from enidiire hy tin (litiilH • 
Id ilif CHi'klhiK of sui.n-Mil red gfCNi- 
Ilf nfliiii. III lilii Sknriir* if Ciimiro, StivH tinil 
Naiioloiin Cl loti' for war wns iilaiitcd in litn hid- 
hoiiil iiv itie iiifrient of a Hiiiiil) lirHM niiiiioti 
Till- 1^1’ of Ni«|ioleiiu Wan iiBifil from the “In- 
fcrtiul Muf'liiiie" lll•^llmln (ieneral l{a|i|i deiaini'il 
.]i>ii"]i|iine a iidiiiiif or two in arrange Iht shiiwl 
afler I In; iiiantifi' of ICg.> iftiiin wiiitifii, 

Till' fanuiiiM "UtO'liioiMu I'liil" iiiiHearruui from 
thf loei'i'HI Hfililenl. The liiinif in wlilfli 
ClniilfS II. wiiH slaving hatii'Ciicd 10 i-ali'li tlie, 
and Hill knot wan oollireil to leavf for New 
iniiiher a liille aiiuner ihan he tnid iiilemlfd 
l.:illile, the grniil l-aiikfr, wuh a iiaiiiifr.nnd Ini 
iilw.i.vs am I iiitil hill roe- in life to liii |iii king iiji 
a inii in thf rlieetn of I'ans. 

A Mingle liiif of Kri'iiei'ifk 11., rflli'flliig, nol eii 
|iotit|i's liiir on the poeti \ of a S'reiifh tiiliiihler, 
liliirtved Vriniie iiiiu il-f Heveii Vi'iu'ii' War. 

The iineiitton of glanH la as'rliied lo auii.f 
t’liirnleiaii n eiMaiiio llglitiiig a Ur.; nn the l•ulllll‘ 
of llii- Hfnn'ioi ■' 

The there, hnire. Wh<*n Iteynniil 
w'anted tt^get tulk(*d alsjut, he told M iss 
Mhgi>io, under the tirnmiKc of secniey, 
that “ the lion king had given him tlireu 
hairs from the fifth lcgt>f tho ii'nioron- 
thorogos’phorus, ... a IxNtst that lives 
on the other side of the rit'er Cyliiix; it 
has five le^, and on the fifth leg there 
are thn'O hairs, and whoever has theno 
thrc«#hairs will he young and beautiful 
for eArer.” They liod effect only on the 
fair sex, and could he given onfy to tlie 
lady whom the donor married. (iVjV A’. 
Ji, Lytton : Ttlyrtnta of thb Mkine, x\i.) 

To a hair or To the turn of a hair. 
To 41 nicety, A hairbreadth is the forty - 
eighth part of an inch. < 1 , 

To cowh one*» hair the wrong way. To 
cross or vex one by running counter to 
one's prejudices, opinions, or habits. 
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It'ithuHt tnrmiiff a hmr. Without iii- 
tiny fsigu of fatiguo or diistrcsa. 
A liorso will run u ccrtum diatiiucc ut a 
Rivfii ratt* without turimig a liiiir. 

the hair. Agauuit tho grain, 
( onlrury to its nature. 

“ I r v'Ki hIuhiIiI n>/)il \ oil CO nqnlnHt tiio Imir <A' 
joiir I I'lifoKHKiiiN. fihtiiiKuturt: ilt-iru tin'tnuf 
WiHi/nijf, it, a. 

Hair-brained. {Sec AiG-nBAnuBn.) 

Hair-breadth ’Soape. A voiy' nar¬ 
row PBrajir from M»nie evil. In mi-iiHuro- 
iiH'iit the forty-eighth jiart of tm inch is 
L'ulh’d a “ hair-hrcutlth.” 

“ VVlU'i'i'lii I Hi'iiki* of iiiodr ili-.iHi.roiiii cliaiiros, 

Of lino iiijir ui'i'kli'uiM !•} iIoimI mill tliilil, 

<tf ]imr-iiri‘:)ilili 'ik'io('>i i ilj' iiiiiiiliiimt <lc:iill}' 
Orrurh.” lihiihcitpfuri , UlhcUn, i 

Hair Bela. 'Fhe-sn tiliform w’orms 
111 long to tho spff'ies (tori/ius af/mticnK, 
fniiiKl in stagnant pools. Their roscni' 
lilunco to wnggling htfirs has given rise 
to till' not uni'Otnniou belief that a hair, 
if left ill water for niiio ilays, will turn 
into an eel. 

Hair - Splitting. Cnvilling alsmt 
very ininuto difl'eronooa. {See Hajh- 

JIKKADTIt.) 

■ Niitli.iiir IS more fntnl lo elininpni'p ilmii 
III li'lll loll III Mill' ll.in-S|lllttlllC lllnlllll'IlilllS." - 
Miitht‘n ^1/litiil til lUftt-i, cUnit, li |i IMi. 

Hair Stano (tWfo) ntcuns boun¬ 
dary stone; a monolith sometimes, but 
erroneously, tennod a Druulieal stone. 
{Scut hi ml. 1 

Hair by Hair. Han' hi/ hair yon 
II lit /mil out the horse's tail, riutareh 
says that ISeito'rius, in order to teueh 
his soUlicrs that jiorsoveriineo and wit 
are ladter than Iiruto foire, Iiad tw'o 
hurst's brought before tliem, and set two 
men to pull nut tlieir tails. Ouc of tlio 
men was a burly Hercules, wdio tugged 
and tugged, but all to no pm-poso; the 
other was a shaqt, w’eascn-fnfpd tailor, 
who plueked one hair at a time, iimidst 
loars of hiuglitoi^ and soon left tho tail 
Huite bare. 

Hair devoted to ProMrplno. Till 
a look of hair is devoted tti rroserpiue, 
I'be refuses to release tho soul from tho 
i^*lng body. When Dido muuu^ the 
funeral pile, she lingered in sufForing till 
.luno sent Iris to cut off a lock of her 
hair. Thuniitos did the wimo for Alcestis, 
wlieii site gave her life for her hnslMiid. 
And ill all saeritices a forelock was first 
cut off from the hcsul of tlio inctim as an 
offering to tho black queen. • 

Hiiiu'uKu tun 

KaiTiini jiiMK fern, tiH|iii< Uto oirjinTe »olvo,‘ 

•<ic sti. 01 doxim .-riiieiii st'inl . . , 

... Hi^iu* in venios ^lUim'osiiU '• 

I'lr^if; .S'nrKi, ii. rcs S. 


Hair of a Dlsaombilng Colonr. 

lied hair is so-calloil, Jrom the notion 
that Judas had led hair. 

" Uomliiiil. lliH M'O liiiii IB Ilf tlio d.i-wnililinir 
enliiiii' Livrf' 

fVOii. Komowliiit liniwniT I him 
hhaki'sifeOit: A» iou Lil.t II, ill. I. 

Hair of tbo Dog tbat Bit Yon 

(//). Sum till snuilllms enniutnr. In 
fSeollnnd it is a jRipular belief that a feVr 
hairs of tlio dog that bit you applieii to 
the wound will preieut evil eiuiso- 
queneea. Ajiphed to ih/nl.s. it means, 
it uveniiglit > ou have influiged too freely, 
take a glass of the sanio wine next 
moniing to soothe the nerves. “‘If this 
tlog do you bite, soon as out of your bed, 
take a hair of the tail in the morning.” 

"Thill'ilie (.sir it's «rU ni-liim, 

Of the ih>K 4 '-'’ "'h'eli J I'u re tillion; 

Work offline niiii' lo liii liinihei. 

And nm- laiHUir WlOi nil'll her . , . 

I'lirtk with eniik.aiid strife miiIi sti ife- 
UiisIneuM with liiiimiess, wife « iih wife " 
Athewcus I'luriifnd tii Arit^tiiiihiiueii), 
“There wiihu iiihii, ninl he was n ise, 

Who fell inton lirniiihle-liiish 
And inTiileheil mu, Imlli Ins e'esj 
Ami when Ins eje* weie nut. he then 
.Inini'tKl into the )<miil>le-liiiNli| 
Aiiit,si'i'atebed ihein ui UKain." 

Hair aland on Xnd. Indicative 
of intenst* mental ilistress mid astonish¬ 
ment. Dr. Andrew's, of Berf*.''ford 
ehapcl, Walworth, who attended IVo- 
bert under senteneo of death, says: 
“ Wlioii the executioner put the eoids 
on his wrists, his hair, though long and 
lanky, of a weak iron-grey, roso giadu- 
ally and stood perfectly upright, ami so 
remained for some time, and then fell 
gradually tlown again.” 

"Kesr eniiie nrOn me Mid irenihhiut, . . tnud] 
llie liiiir of niy ilesh •IikkI ii|>.''- Joti iv. 14 , 15 . 

• • 

Bake. If'e. hse in hake, hut ^aiu in 
hcrriiiy. Tjose one way, but gain in 
iUKither. Herrings are iHirsceuted by tho 
liakof), which aro therefore*drivcu away 
from a hening fislicry. 

Bbd. A familiar contraction of Harry 
(for Henry). Similarly, />«/ is a (<ni^ 
traction of Dorothy ; MoUai Mary, etc. 

V Tlio subetitiitiou of 7' for 3f us tho 
initial letter of prcqi^ names is soon in 
such cxampIoB as /'«7/y for Molly, I’utti/ 
for MarUut, for Margy (t.c. Mar¬ 
garet) , etc. {See Elibabeth .) 

__ „ [cm/c]. Tlie Jewish oral 

law. Gkka'ka, Mubna.) 

“The Iwtechsh ,. • had ev^i crcuter aiiUiorliy 
ttmn the SoriiaureH of the Old Testauit'iit, sim-e 
It I'XVMticd and nytilicd tbem."—■ Kdrrsheem 
t.fs .1 /,'«!(«the AfetiiniA, voL i. liook i. char. i. 

Balbexjaete or Banbergvte. A 

j coarse ^hiok cloth used for the habits of 
I monks. Thomson saJfB it is the German 
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(il~lryfi(")i tVovpr-all) or 

covtfrj. {rimiK OH Matjmi Charts,) 

Haloyon Days. A time of hnppi- 
iicsw and i»ro.s}iority. Halcyon ia the 
(ircclc for a kiuf'ii'-lier, compouudeil of 
hah (the sea) tuxl htiv (to hroofl Oli). 
'I’hf* anciont Sit iiiuns holioved that tho 
kiii^isher laid its cpgs and mcuhatcd 
fer fourteen days, Iwforo tho viutcr 
solKtic.e. on tho surfaco of,the »oa, during 
which time the waves of the sea wore 
always uiiruftled. 

“ AiiikIhI <ii)r HI ins hk j on slmll Im' 

Ah !inli'.\ on IjiooUiio; on ii winict s .<K<a." 

• Pryden. 

" Till' noin'ctiil ivvt> iiii'l Oiaetlier 

Aliinii ilio luiil iiioiilii-Hic cwliii we.itlier.” 

li'iW. Jtn OuTi^f. 

Half. JIaff ifi )norc than the tchof^. 
(11 .ri 01 ' 1 iTi' irni'Tot). Tflis is vrhat Hesiod 

Slid to his brother Perseus, when he 
wished him to settlo a dispute wltliout 
Hoiii" to law. He nieunt “ half of tho 
estate, without the espenso of law will 
he better th.'in tho whole after tho 
latt'yers have had then* pickings.” Tho 
remark, however, Ims a very ‘widodgni* 
iicatioii. Thus nii nrihtnras rh richem' is 
f.ir less jiwditable than u suflioieucy, A 
‘ 1.11 ge estati* to oito who Cannot mauagn 
it is impoverishing, A man of small 
iin'omo will he js>orcr witli a largo house 
mid gmdeii to keep up than if ho lived 
in ;i smaller tenement. Inerousi; of 
wealth, if expenditure is luoro in pro- 
jiiirinm, femleth to ]>overty, 

■ • ilii’' III M liDin U<h 1 has lint ria i'hIimI, 

lit .1 H.i'tiie: li':lil nliirli liiustlhelrHeiiiiieciint.i’ol 

Til o Irilf 'I I'li'itl l■slHle'H mori* ihroi the wliele.'' 
i ml hy, m r«r#H anrf IHate, No. iv. 

Half. J/y iH'ltar half, %Stv Hettek.) 

Hol^bakAt lie i» only halffbaked. 
lie is .'I soft, a noodle. Tlie allusion is to 
bread, piecrust, etc., only half-cooketl. 

Half*dooUI The sanctum of the second 
mnto, caqieuteTB, coojwra, boatswain, 
tiiid all secondary officers. Quarter-deck, 
the Sit net um of the captain and superior 
racers. In a pin-deckod sliip, ft is tho 
deck below Hie spar>dcck, extending 
from the mainmast to the cabin bulk- 
heads. • 

BaIMobo. HalfdtntCj aa JSlyiu traa 
bunit. In the wars between James II. 
of Hootlaud and tiie Douglases in 1452, 
the Earl of Hfmtlir burnt one-half of tho 
town of Elgin, Doing tiio si<to wbieh 
belonged to the Douglases, but left the 
other side standing because it behmgod 
to his own family. {Utr Walttr Ikott: 
Tales of a OrandfiUheTt xxi.) 

BalMlaoed Ogpoml ( You). Tomworth- 

leas fellow. The debased gnoats issued 


in tlio it'ign of Henry VIII. laid the 
king's head in pi'oflle,'bnt those in the 
reign of Henry Vll. had tlie king's I.ead 
with the full face. (tV’c A'lwy John, i. 
1 : and 2 Henry I iii. 1.) 

“TUuii liAlf-farcd Krtittl! Ymi ihiok'i'liscViNi 
0 rhiit,«''fae«-!" 

JlUHtOiy: Thf fkarvful nf Itobtrt, Kttrh of 
IluutiMffd^l (tun). 


BAlf-wuM Oyer. Almost up with 
one. Now apj^cd to a {Kirsou almost 
dead drunk. The phrase sooins to be a 
corruption of the Dutch op-eee sober, 
” over-Bca lieer,” a strong, heady Imvor- 
age introduced into Holland from Eng¬ 
land ((iiiford), ‘‘Up-ssee Freese” is 
Friezelaiid liccr. The Dutch, half 
neeimst^a ovtr, more than half-nek, (6'. 
K, mieerman.) 


It 


“ 1 nil) lialf-Si'o* o’er Ui dentli." 

Prpdm, 

I do mil like tliiKliilni'W of your eye, 

II liiili a heavy caat, 'tin ul>ki<c Hutrii." 

if«» Ji/HHOH: Alehemiit, Iv. 3. 


KalflMiiiiy. 1 am come hack ayain, 
like a bad hdpenny, A facetious W'ay of 
saying ” Mure free than welcome.’' As a 
baii ha’penny is returned to its owner, * 
so luivo I i-otumed to you, nud you 
cmiiiot gut rid of me. 


Balgaver. Hunmoued before the 
mayor if Italy aver. Tho mayor nf Hal- 
gaver 18 an imaginary person, and tlio 
tlin.’ 2 it is given to those who luivo com¬ 
mitted no offence against the laws, but 
arc simjily untidy and slovenly. Hal- 
gaver is a moor in Cornwall, near Ilod- 
luiti, famous for an annual carnival held 
there m the middle of July. (Hbarles II. 
was HO pleased with the diversions when 
he passed throiigli the place on his way 
to ^illy that he liecame a member of 
tho “self-constituted ” corporation. Tho 
mayor of (larratt (q.r,) is a similar 
“ magnate.” 


Bollftl^. Tliat is, hahg fax- Or holy 
liair. Its previous name was Horton. 
Tlie story is that u certain clerk of 
Horton, being jilted, nitmlemi his quon¬ 
dam sweeiheaiT by cutting off her head, 
wliich he hung in a yew-tree. The head 
was looked on with reverence, and oaiue 
to b« regarded os a holy relic, lu time 
it rotted away, leaving little filameitbi or 
veins smeading oot between tho bark 
and bo^ of Che tree like fine tbrcsuls. 
These fuameots were n^rded as the 
fax or hair of the muraered maiden. 

Htnu., Tbres H*».) 

HHta« (in Nova Scofa'a). fik/oalled 
by the Hon. Edward Comwnllii, the 
governor, in eompUinent to bis pi^ii, 
the Earl of HoBfM (1749). 
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Halifax Law. By tliis law, whoever 
comniitH theft in the Jiljorty of Halifax 
ia to 1 m! f'xceutoil on the Halifax gibbet, 
a kind of guillotine. 

" At Tltillifitu tin' law nil aliariK' iWah «lf alt*. 

Tlu(t. wlioHo riii>i'u lliaii Ihirii'i'li (I'-ui't) riotli 
ali'iili'. < 

They a j} ii Miat W(iii(1ii>ti» t)iilf'k nml wrll 

HciidN nil li(<it<nc))it mill lii‘HM’i) or In'll.'' 

Taylor (//(« H'lilfr I'oet) , H ot Kn, n. 

Hall Mark. Tbo mark on gold or 
Bilvrr aitkloH after they have licen aw- 
BiiVt'd. Kvej-y urtiole in gold is ronij»ar«td 
with a given sbiudnrd of juire poliL 'lliiH 
standard is HiippoHod to be chvitled into 
twenty-four itarts ealled earatn; gtiKl 
t>(|UMl to the sbindanl i.s said to bo 
twenty-four carats tine. Mannfnetiired 
artieh'H aio never made of jniiv gold, 
but tho (iiaintity of alloy used is rc- 
fiti'icted. Thus sovereigns and wediling- 
rings eontiiin two narld of alloy to every 
twenty-two of goal, and are said to be 
twenfy-two carats tine. Tbo bo'^t gold 
wnteli-ca.ses eontain six ^laits of .silver or 
eo})per to eighteen <it gold, and are 
therefore eighteen carats line. Other 
gold wateh eases and gtdd articles may 
eontain nine, twelve, or tifteen parts <>£ 
alloy, and only tifteen, twelve, or nine 
of gold. Tlie Mint priee of shindard 
gohl is £:{ 17 s. per ounce, or 

.tllti U«. fid. js'r pound. 

Standard silver consists of thirty-seven 
T'lu-ts of ]>uio silver and tluee of coji)ht. 
The Mint jirice is .'is. tid. an mini-e, but 
silver to Ik* melted or nmnufacturetl into 
“plate” varies in value according to 
the silver iiiinkct. To-day (Uct. 2. th, 
JS})I) it is ‘2i>,\d. (M'r otuiee. 

Suppose the article to 1 h* marked is 
taken to the assay offleo for the hall 
mark. It will receive a /m/unr/'it /it/iri 
for London ; an intthor for Binninghani; 
thfiT irfiatf aAi'niis or a di///y» >• for t'hes- 
ter; .a intfi fwo u-ttu/s far Kxeter; 
/li t- /unis rniff a rro.ss for Vork; a murn 
for Sheftield ; tf^n r ran/lfs for Newciistlo- 
on-Tvne ; a thutle or ea»tle mu/ Hon for 
Kdiiiburgh; a f/w and a futlmon tn/h a 
mill III »/.i uioMt/i for Glasgow; a ^((rp 
or fhherma for Dublin, ete. Thes|)ecific 
'iMU'k sliews at once where the {Article 
was assuyetl. 

Besides tho hall mark, thei-e is also 
the standard umrk, which for England 
is a /«)« pmmant : for Edinburgh a , 

for Glasgow a /mw iiimpmit; and for 
Ireland a eroinied harp. If tho article 
staiupt'd contains less pure metal than 
tlie standard ooui of Uie realm, the 
luiml'or of carats is marked on it, as 
eighu*e.u.iifU'uu,twolve,or nine carats fine. 

Besulcs the htUl mark, tUo stapdoi'd 


mark; and tho iigiiro, there is a letter 
called the date mark. Only tw'enty 
letters are used, beginning with A, oinit- 
tmg .7, and ending with V; one year 
they are in Kouiau ehameters, aimthev 
year in Italian, another in Gothic, au- 
otlier in Ghl English; sometiines they' 
are all capitals, snmctime.s all Mnall 
letters; bo, hy seeing tho lettiT a*ul 
referring to a table, the exact year of 
the mark can bo discovered. 

Lastly, tbo bead of tbo reigning 
sovereign eoinplotos the inai ks. 

Hall’ Sunday. 'I'he Siimlay jwe- 
eiuling Shrove Tuesday ; the next day 
is ealled Hall' Monday, siid Sbroie 
Tuesday eve is railed Hall’IViglit. Tie* 
Tuesday is also culled raiieake Day, ami 
the day preceiling I'ldlo]) Momhu" tiom 
tho sjieciul food.s jiojuilarly jufjiaud for 
thosa dav^fi. All thieo were days of 
inerryniaking. ITull’ or Hallo is a eon- 
tiactiou of HalluiV or Ila/vp/ir, ntcauiiig 
holy or festival. 

Ball of Odin. ’Dm rocks, such as 
Ilallohcrg and Hunneberg, trorn which 
the Hyperboreans, when tired of life, 
used to east themselves into the sea : so 
called bceuuse they were the vc.stibulo 
of the ScuniLnavian Elysium. 

Kallam’s Greek. Byron, in his 
h'lir/fish Jiai'i/s, etc., sjieaks ot “ classic 
Ila^larn, much renowned for Greek,” 
n'ferriiig to “Hallani’H seien- erita|iu* 
< n rayne Knight's 'Jastr-, in whu h wcie 
Kome Grei’k vom’s most meicilessly 
la.shed. I'he verses, however, turned 
out to be a ijiotiition from rindar,” 

It, ^ippear-s that Dr. Alle«'. not ILallam, 
was the luckless critii*. (Svrt Cialtd 
y»’i hmsou : Jiian/, i, 1177.) 

HalleL Tharc were two series of 

I isalms so ealled. John l^dls us in thu 
t'east of TalKjrnaoles tlie wries ccuiMstcd 
of Bsajms cxiii. to cxviii. both iueluded 
(.irchreo/offica Jithlica, p. 11(5). I’salm 
cxxxvi. 'Was called the Great Hall' 1. 
And sometintos tlie soifga of degiTcs 
sung standing on tho fifteen steps of the 
inner courff seem tr bo so called (i.c. 
cxx. to cxxxvii. both induded). 

"AtnnK tills [iMtlii Jesus ndiniiceil, prererleil 
KiKl folliiweii Ilf iiiuititiules vrltli limit mcH i.f 
rejitldaw, m »t tlie Ki^ast nf TsI'eruAcles, wlien 
the (treat Hal lei wan tlail} eiiiiit tn chetr iru- 
cesufiius."—(jei'An‘«.‘ liifio/ChuKt,\ul. li. cIihv .is, 
p. a*'. 

In the following quotation the Songs 
of Dpgre(» are calleu the Great Hallel. 

* EMsil would Klailly linvc Joined In pray ini? tl.e 
Great Bxllcl, as tlif*y cnll the senes of rsalins 
fnini theexs. to the cxxxvii.,nfU'r vrhu'b li was 
eiiattmiary to st'nil round the Lisisrliaij oiiii a fltiti 
time, biH iiiidii srilt Wasatreudy tou uear,"—iTIdoyt 

(ftf i*«iivtia, cliitp. is. 
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Hfillelnjall i'' the Hebrew' huh hfiJu/i, 
“ PiiiiM; \« Jfhoviih.” 

Hallolujab Lass (A). A yoinif); 
wtisaan wlm w.-imlers alMtul with what 18 
(•a]|i,d *• Tlio Sahiiticn Aiiny.” 

Hollelujoli Victory. A viehay 
b\ Muno ii»;wl<-baptised Bretons, 
ltd liy (tenim'nuN, Biutiop of Auxerro 
(A.n. Tlie ('c)ii(|iierors coniiiieueed 

tlie battle with loud shouts of “Halle- 
lujah' ” 

^Halloo when out of the Wood, 

fir .\n’n' huUuu till i/oH are out of the 
vm^il. Never think j’oii are safe from 
the (ittar ks of vobberH till you are out of 
the forest. “ Call no man liuppy till he 
is 11(^:111,*’ “ Many a slip ’t^xt the cup 
fin>l the liji.” 

Hallowe’en (detoher :Ust), necordiiif; 
to S('i>1<li sinierstilioii. i» the lime when 
will lies, devils, fairif's, and other ini|).s 
^ of e.iitli and air hold (iiinual holiday. 
liSoe llti/lon I'lu, a poi'in by Koliert 
Ibnn<) 

- Kaltcr. A lbidi»ort d.iK^er 
St. .loliiislono’s tijipet. 

Halter, or lather Haletor. A rope 
f.ir llif! nei'k or halse, us a horse's halter. 
(Aiifilo-Saxoii, hols, the iieek ; but there 
is also the word httlfier, a haJUir.) 

’A I liii‘\ ish.-r (.rni-Mi in not. an In e. iiiiiri'fllclilli^r, 

II ) iin-ti" f ii<s’ 

M iM 'i II iifi linn tliau lie lins liiinireiliiii h) (lie 
liiilsf iiii'ii.], ■ tw'iiiitmu iJitiiun. 

Haltlos. In Iiaplamlic mythology, 
the piiardifui .sjiirits of Moinit Nie'ini. * 

*' I- i.'iii lUis liciTlit [Niii'iiti, in Lajilaiid] IiimI 
o|i)iiiiiiiiiiV siai'fiil nines In nve tiKSM' vniMiiirs 
use fiiiiti tlie liike, wUirh the pi«>]ile <rf the eoiiii> 
tr\ dill linitiiis, iiiidMliieti c)ic‘> ihs'iii to Imi rlie 
loiiinlinii Ainiits of (lie imiiiniAln."—Jf. ilc Hoo- 

VtllHl*. • 

Bom and Beyd. Storm demons or 
•\vealher-spritc8, (^Scandmarian mytho- 
• lo'iy.) 

Tlioiiifh \flloiu[ neier dltniihl is' ftearned, 

Yei inm- (hi^iotiii rales wide ; 

]l> non HKdii III li\err'iurned 
■ . i'll wuifcr Ham Slid lleyil ” 

* ^thtof Saga, lay xl. 

Ham'odryade. Nymphs of trom 
su])[ios(m 1 to live in forest-trees, ond die 
wlirii the _ tree dies, (ffrctek, Airwa, 
togetlier with i/ivm, a forest-tree.) 

V The iijTiiphs of fruit-t}wt were 
called “MClides” or ” HamameUds.” 

Homoh. Ill Amliian mythology, a 
bitd formed from the blood near the 
brains of a murdered man. This bird 
cries “,(6ive me dr^k!), 
meaning di-ink of the murderef’s blood; 


and this it cncs incestuuitly till Iho death 
is avenged, when it llics away. 

Hamct. Thf Cid Jhnuft Jh'iu'iiflt'li, 
The hyiKithelical Moorish chruuieler 
from wliom Cervantes professes to derive 
IKs adventures of Hon Quixoto. 

“(If the ISO liHit ciissiii-kH I mil worili ... I 
woiiM hiLii‘ iriM'ii Ilm Inuer of Uiisn mi fivi'lv hm 
I' lfii i'll! Jtimiii'i olfci-i'd Ills ... to liiiM> sioiiil 
h) 

HainUton. The trek of Mr. Tatrh k 
J/amiltm has tnft't'ird m wa»;/ tm it did 
Idoir ttpon, t.r. Patrick Hamilton ivas 
burnt to death by Cardinal finatou, and 
lh« horror of the deed I'Oiitributed not ii 
little to the Ilefoi-niiition. As the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of tbe Church, 
so the smoke or reek of Hamilton’s lire 
diffused the jmnciplus fur whieh he 
suffered (IBOt-lfi'i^. 

• ■ I.iitiiiiov, ni the stnkt*. wild • “Wc Hhnil tl w 
ihO lli-'lit ii|i Kill h II cNiidU- III Kiisiniid uk Hlmll 
neiiT Ik' imi oiii." 

Hamllto'iiiaB Sratem. A motJiod 
of tearhiug foreign fungungcH by iiitcr- 
liiiear trunslations, suggested by ilatnos 
Hamilton, a iiienhaiit (170d-lH31). 

Hojnlot. A daft jiersoii (leelaiidie, 
inuhd’), one who is irrusohile, luid eiiii 
do nothing fully. Slitikesiieare’s jilay is 
hosed oil the Itniiish story of Amlclh’ 
recorded in 8ttxu-( irammat'icus. 

Hamtnol (Scotch). A cutth'-shed, a 
liovt'l. (Huiuu ~ home, with a, diiiunii- 
tivc affix. Anglo-Saxon, hdiii, homo. 
Conipiut) Imnkt.) 

Bammor. (Anglo-Snxou, lamer.) 
rient} d'Ailly, Le Marteau den 
Jlii-etiqtifH. president of tho roiiuoil that 
condojiniod John Huss. (1360-142/).) 

(2} Judns AsmotiimiH, sumamod Mae- 
eafneUH^ “ti^e hammer.” (».c. l<W>-l3(i.) 

(■'1) 8t. Augustine is railed by Hake- 
well ” ITiot renowned pillar of truth 
and hammer of horeKies.'^(l}.o. .305-430.) 

(4) John Falter, sumained MaileuK 
BerHteo'rtm, from the title of one of his 
works. <1(470-1541.) 

(5) St. Hilaiy, Bishbri of PoitieiD, 
Malltta Ariemdrms. (3o0-3fl7.) 

Charles Martel. (680-741.) 

“On ireicnd iiii'mi liH dniioa le 'mirnoni de 
MariH. i«rci’(|ii'il svxit irtutv oomiiKf «re<* no 
on vru'Hu leu HurniMiis. qnt, sinis Is mndulte tl'Ali- 
•li'fiuiic, cttvanl is trance.”—JtoviiUi: 

IHetiamuUre Vaiwreel, tac. 

Kammer. « 

PtiKASES ASh PbOVKBBS. 

tlotie to the. hatumet'. Apiffkd to goods 
sent to a sale iiy anotum; the auetioueer 
giving a rap with a small hammer wlieu 
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a lot is Rold, to intimate that there is an 
end to the bidding. 

They hi f hmmn' and touys. Are 
always quarrelling. lliey lj«at each 
other like luimmei-s, and arc as “ cross 
us the tongs.” 

'* iloib ]inrth‘P went »t it Iiiiiiiiiti'r mid tun^h*; 
mid bit. Idle miiiilirr mowln-ic mid witli mi}- 
lliliift.'' I'uyu. 

To si‘U under the hammer. To sell by 
auction. (iSec above.) 

Bummer of the Sootoli. Edward I. 
On his tomb in Westininster Abbiy is 
the inscrijitiou “ Kdwardua hnym Svu- 
torim JMulkvti hiv eat ” (Here is long 
Edward, tlic hnminer of the Scots). 

Hamimerclotli. The cloth that 
rovers tlio couch-box, in which Iuuhukt, 
nails, bolts, etc., UM;d to be cairu'd in 
cuBO of uccidtdit. Another utymulogy is 
from the Icelandic hantr (a skin), sKin 
being UKcd for the nuqiose. A third 
Kuggc*stion is that the word hammer 
is a corruption of “ lunimiock,” the 
^ scat wliich the cloth covers being fnrrnoil 
of RtrupK or webbing stiofi’hcd between 
two enitehe.s like a sailor’s hainmock. 
Still aniitber eonjeeturo is that the word 
is a eoiriiption iif “hamper cloth,” the 
linmper being used for .sundrj' articles 
retpured, and forming the coachman’s 
Imix. The word bojv Beems to favour 
this suggcfltiou. 

Bamiiton Court Cosforeaoo. A 

e.onforence held at llamptun Court in 
January, KilM, to settle tho disiiutes 
between tlie ChiU'ch party and tlic Euri- 
tiuis. It lasted three days, and its result 
was a fow slight alt4.'nition8 in tlie Book 
of Coniniou Prayer. 

Hamohaokle. I'o hamsharklc a horso 
is to tie his head to one of his^ore-legs. 

Banutring. To disable by severing 
tho tendons of tiie hum. 

Han. iSona of Han. ITio Chinese 
arc 80 colled from Hfin the founder of 
tho twenty-sixth dynasty, with whioli 
raodem history coiutnences. (206-220.) 

Hanap. A costly goblet used at. one 
time on state occasions. Sometimes the 
cup used by our Lord at the Lost Snpimr 
is so calletl. (Old High German, hnapp, i 
a cup.) 

“ H«i lisil, inareil,fnur Rih ci Imnsi s tiisii'vn, 
■whu'li Imil liei'ii left liim bj Ihr Kranilmontei'.'* 
—dn n. Ofott; ytmUtu yiin-irirrit rl«ni Iv. 71. 

&ui'aper. Exchequer. '* Htumper 
office,” an office where all writs ralatiiig 
to the public were formerly kept in a 


hamper (ih hannpo'to). Hanaper is 
a cover for a haiiuxi. 

Hand. A mca.sure of length “ four 
inches. Horses are nica.sur<‘fl uj) the fore 
leg to the shoulder, and are called I-l, 15, 
16 (as it may be), hands high. 

i. Hand (./). A symlml of fortifiidc 
in Egyiit. of fidelity in Itoino. T\w) 
hands .symbolise concord: and a hand hud 
tin the head of a person mdicali's tlie 
right of proiierty. Thii.s if a perKon laid 
e.laim to a bIhvo, he laid his hand upon 
him in tlie presence of the jirietor. (y/ 
(ie/liHS, XX. l!h) Uy a closed hand Zeno 
representetl dialectics, and by an optu 
hand cloquoneti. 

V I’rcvioHS to tlio twelfth century 
tho Supreme Being was repre'-'eitled 
by a hnnd extended from Ihe rbnids; 
stunetimos the liimd is open, with rays 
issuiiig from the tiiigt-ra, but generally 
it is in tho act of bcncdietion, i.a. with 
two lingers raised. 

ii. Hand. (The final word.) 

Bkae a IIanu. C' line and fielp Bend 
to your work inimodiately. 

Captn Hand. .Knpphaiilly, hiimbU ; * 
as, “ To tome cap in hanil.” 

Dk\d Man’s Hand. It is i-aid that 
oaiTving a dead iiian’s hand wiil iirodnec 
a (laid slee}). Another Hiqiei.Htition is 
Uiat a lighted candle jilae^i'd m the hand 
of a dead man gives no light fo anyone 
but him who cairics the hand. Hence 
burglars, even to the prc.sent day in Home 
parts of Iitiland, employ this method of 
concealment.* 

EJipT.’v Hand. An empty hand is m 
lure for a hattk. You must iiai expet t 
to receiA'c anything without giving a 
rctuni. The Gormans euy, Werwhnnert 
der fahrt. The Latin prtsverb is i)(i, a> 
t'»« aeciph'e, or Jhv nihl/o, nihil ft. 

Heavy Hani), as “To rule with a 
heavy hand,” severely, with oppression. 

OU) Hand (,An). One experienco^J. 

PooB Haeo) {A). Ant unskilful one. 
“Ho is hut a poor hand at it,” i.e. ho 
is not dcilf nl at the evork. 

llKD Hand, or bloody hand, in rout 
armour is generally eonnocted w'ith sonic 
tradirional tale of blood, and the liadgo 
WHS never to be expunged till the bearer 
had passed, by way of iiennuce, sevt'u 
years in a cavo, wiibout companion, 
witliont shaving, and without uttering 
a single word. 

In Aston church, near Bimiinglinni, 
is a coat-aimorial of the Holts, tlie 
“Idoq^v hand” of^which is thus ac- ' 
counted fdrIt is said that Sir Thomas 
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Holt,. Rome two hundred years %.go, 
murdered his cook in a collar with a 
spit, and, when pardoned for the offence, 
the king enjoined him. hy way of |)€n- 
alty, to wear ever afbx a “ bloody 
hand ” in his family (Kiat. 

In the church of Stoke d'Abomon, 
Surrey, there is a red hand upon a 
monument, the legend of which is, that 
a gentleman shouting with a. friend wi3 
80 mortilied at meeting with no gome 
that he swore ho would shoot tile first 
Hire thing ho met. A miller was the 
victim of this rash vow, and the “bloody 
hand “ was placed in his family coat to 
keep uj) u i>nrpetuul memorial of the 
crime. 

Similar logciuls are told of the rod 
hand in Wat<*riugbiiry d^ch, Kent; 
of the red hand on a tabic in the hall of 
C'hurrh-dresly, in Derbyahire; ajid of 
many othois. 

The oprn rvd hand, forming part of the 
arms of the province of lUster, com¬ 
memorates the daring of C)*Neilc, a IhiUI 
adventuTW> who vowed to Im? first to 
touch the shore of Ireland. Fiiidit^ the 
*b<^at in wdiich he w’os rowed outstripped 
by others, ho cut off his baud and Hung 
it to the shore, to touch it before those 
in advance could land. 

The open red hand in the armorial 
coat of baronets arose thua; -James I. 
in 1611 created two hundred baronets on 
the payment of £1,000 each, ostensibly 
“for tiic amelioration of Ulster,” uud 
from this connection with Ulster they 
were allowed to place <» theur coat 
armour the “ppen red hand,” up to that 
time boQio by the O’Neilea. TheOVeilo 
whose estates were made forfeit by King 
James wraa surnamed Lmth-^‘ig £irin 
(red-hand of |lnn). 

RiaiiT Hand, ffe i» my right hand. 
In France, Ceat matt hraa aivit, my best 
man. 

Second-hand. (See Second.) 

•UprEfiHAN^. To get the ttp]^ hand. 
To obtain tlie mastery. 

Yoxmo Hand (A\ A young and in¬ 
experienced worknuuL. 

lii. Wauid. (Pbracet begjmiiiig with 
“To.*’) 

CojfBToHAND. To amv«; to have 
been delivered. 

To come to one*a hand. It is ea^ to do. 

Get ONE'a Hand xn. To become fa¬ 
miliar with the work in hand. 

Have a Hawo in the Mattes. To 
have a finger in the pie. In French, 
“ Sfottre la main de^mtlqne ehoee.% 

KiH THS Hand (Job zxxl 2^. To 


worsliip false gi»d8. Cicero (In Tarem. 
lib. iv. 43) S|)oahB of a statue of 
Hercules, tiio chin and lips of which 
wore considerably worn by the kisses of 
his worshipiiers. Hosea (xiii. 2) says, 
“Let the men that sacrifice kiss tiio 
calves.” (>See Adoue.) 

** I have I<4i me «t>von in Israel . . . 

wiiW'li liavo mrt Isivert unIn HbjiI, tiiul . . . wblcli 
ri)ik.\cl not blsanil Lth«!r lianU to] btin.''-i Knurs 

XIX. lA 

Lend a Hand. To help. luTrench, 
“ PrStez ttioi la matw.” 

Live ebon Hand to Mouth. To live 
without any ju-ovisiou for the morrow. 

Take in Hand. To undertake to dc 
something; to take the charge of. 

iv. Wnwn (preceded by a proposition). 

At Hand. C/onvcnicntly near. “Near 
at hand,” ejuite close hy. In Frenclt, 
** A la main.** • 

Bkeobexund. Sooner, before it h.np- 
jwned. 

jBkkindium). Nol in time, not up to 
date. 

By the Hand op God. ** Aecidit 
dll mltuK,** 

Fitosi Hand to Hand. From one 
porsoii to another. 

In Hand. Under eouirol, in iiopsea- 
siou; under progress, us ** Avoir In 
mam d I'anivrr.^* 

“Keep him well in Iwiml." 

“ I iiHVe Huine in liniul.iinil morn in exiwtatiou." 

"1 Imve u new Imulc ot pu'iiirc In lininl." 

A bird iu the hand. (See Binu.) 

Ope Hand. At once; without sbip- 
ping. 

(If one’s hands. No longer under 
ones responsibilitioB; able to maiulaiii 
oneself. » 

Out oe Hand. At once, over. 

“ Wc will proclBlin ytni out «t linntl ’’ 

likakmimire: 3 Unoea rj., h'. 7. 

“ And, wcr(stIi«S{< Inwttrd wars nnen out of haiiU, 

We wwuldTdenr l/irtl«, unto the Holy Land " 
Bhrikeejitmt; 3 tleurg IV., lii. ], 

With a High "BlAXU Imperiously, 
am^antiy. In French, “ Faitv quelque 
choae haut la tnain.*^ 

V. (Miscellaneous articles.) 

Latino on of Hands; The luymg on 
of a hitiiop’s hands in confinnatiou or 
ordinatiofi. 

Fcttxno the Hand ttndeb the 
Tmais. An ancient ceremony used in 
swearing. 

' And A bralintn ibid unu* kin I'lilratsorrant . 
FittJ twny tline.titr liund umtiT myth lain nndl 
wlH'^mnlEe tiifo owrar ,.. that thnu shnl^int 
take » Wife tmtn my son nf thn dnugUtera ur^n 
Cananaitns.’’—Genesis xxiv. 3,S. 

Persons employed in a fac¬ 
tory. We say so mimy head of cattle: 
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horRe-(l»‘alers count vonex. Ituccs tiro 
won by the nose, and factory work by 
tlu> ItuiiU, but cuttlo have the iilace of 
honour. 

Bands. 

AiiL. Jl hi Mii ved on all httnfh. It 
is ('(•uoially (f»r iiiuvorsiUIy) liolicvt'd. ‘ 

1'HANOI;. 'Jo r/utiiffr hitntln. To i«iss 
from a ixissehsor to Honioono el.sc. 

C'lkan. Jtii huH elfUH httnd». In 
French, “7/ a Im mttoiH uritt'!*." That 
is, ho is incorruptible, or ho has never 
tHken ti bribe. 

Fhjj.. M>/handumr full. Inin fully 
occu]neil; I have as much work to ilo as 1 
can nmuu{'c. A “hniulful” has the 
plural “ hiindfulN,” ns “ two handfuls,” 
same os “two baiTow-loads,” “two 
cart-loads," etc. 

(loou. 7 hnrv tt from rcrjtqood luniih. 
I Imve received my iiffonnatioii on good 
authority. 

Lay. 7'« Ittij hands tn. To iipprc- 
lieiid ; to lay liold of, (Sir No. v.) 

” l,:iy IimikIh »ii tliii Mllsilii “ 
nhuhi 'niHofr; 'J'nmiutf «/ lilt l<hri'ir, i. ! 

IjONO. h’ini/s harr hntf hands. In 
French, “ 7,e,s nnsont Irs mams lonffties." 
'J'luTt IS, it is hard to eseaiwi fiom IhC 
veugeauei' of a king, for his hands or 
Hgeiit.s c.vtend over tho wliolo of Ills 
kingd<iin, 

8iiakh. 7t» shah' hands. To salute 
by giving a hand rect'ived into your own 
a sliake. 

To htiikr hands (Frov. xvii. IS). To 
make a contract, to become sandy for 
another. (^Ve also 1‘rov. vii. 1 and xxii. 
‘Jti. ) The English custom of shaking hands 
in continuation of a bargain has been 
eominon to all nations and all ages. In 
feudal times the vassal put his bauds in 
till' hands of his overlord on taking tho 
oath of fldclity and homage. 

Slioi> “ Hands'' etc. Mcuitfid women 
employed in a shop. 

TAKE OFF. Tu tnlr off om's hands. 
To relieve one ot .something frouhlcsome, 
as “ Will no ono take this Ltaskj ofl‘ ray 
handsr ” 

' Wash, To vash nm's hmuls of a th'mti. 
In Fieneh, “iSV Icrer h’s nanus d'unr 
rhusf" or “.Ac «iVw liff'i; /es MianiS." I 
w’ill have nothing to ifo with it; 1 will 
ttbandoD it entirely. The allusion is 
to I'ibite's wa.shing his hands at tlie 
trial of >Tesus. 

“ w Ill'll Pi liiO'Ri'w that he could provRil mulling, 
hill tiui rutlii'rn iiiiunit ««» noult', ho looX w.si<'K 
niirt nsslu'd hiH hniiils linfon' tin- uniltjli'tilc, s»j- 
liig, I am itu»o<s>iU of the hlood ot this juBt 
IviHon 1 HOC )o to it "—Matt, xici it. ?t, 

^ Hand - tioolc. Spelmau says that 
King Alfisid used to carry in liu bosom 


jnomxraudum lcave.s, in wliicb he made 
fibservatious. and took so much plerfsiire 
tlicrt'iii that he called it his hand-book, 
because it was always in his hand. 

Hand-gallop. A slowand easy gallon, 
in which the horse is kept well in hand. • 

Band Paper. A luirticular sort of 
» puller well known iu the Record 
tltlicc, and so called fisnii it.s 
water-mark, which goes back to the lif- 
tceiith century. 

Hand-post (..i). A ducction-po.^t to 
direct travellers the way to dill’creiit 
places. 

Hand Round ( 7 b). To pass from ono 
person to another in a ixigular seric's^ 

Hand anA Glove ( 'Thri/ air). Tu- 
Rejuu'uble eoiiipoiiions, of like tastes and 
like afFections. They lit each other like 
hand and glove. 

Hand and SooL When writing wa.s 
limited to a few clerks, documents were 
authenticated by the inii>rc.',iihiii of the 
hand dippi'd in ink, amt then tho seal 
was duly u]>peiidcd. As dipping the 
hand in ink vvim dirty, the impression of 
the thumb W'as substitubil Wo are 
iufonnod that “ scoics of old English 
and French ilecds still exist in winch 
such ‘signatures'appear.’’ Subsciiiiciitly 
the imuic wvis w'rittcii, and this w ntiug 
was called “ tho hand.” 

" IhaiiTt; lliTC IS >11111' liiiiiJ atiil w'«l fol Mliiit 1 

ilul. 

Kitiii Ji'liti: Oil, wIk'u llii' litHi nrcdinit ‘iwixt 

I'll IIU(U}«rill 

1- Id Ih‘ iiinilf, tlieri hIihII tins liiiiiil iiiul iH'sl 

'Witpi-ss siiiitast UH III iUniiinlu>ii." 

lihahesiviirr; Knw Ji*ii,\\.i. 

Hand-ln-Band. In a familiar or 
kindly maimer, os when persons go 
hand-iu-hand. '* 

“ Now we niniin I oiler Am n John, 

Uui Imiiil ill asnd wr’ll iro " 

John A nilfysoH, mp .Ut. 

Band of Cards. The whole deal of 
cards given to a singly player. Tho 
cards which he holds in his hand. 

“.A Kiint in lawicn wo'ilii uricic to s.'c sinii 

' Imiiil ’ 

Cut ail !)>' uiic wbo will not naileraiAuil,'' 

UrttlM : noronah. 

Band of Justice. Tlie ollusioii is 
to the sceptre or bAlon anciently used 
by kings, which liad an ivory hand at 
tlie top of it. 

Haud over Hand. To go or to romo 
up hand over h:uid, is to travel with 

G 'e.at rapidity, os climbing a roiic or a 
iWer.or as one vessel overtakes another. 
Sailors iu hauling a "rope put one hand 



Hand the 


over the otlier altoniately jvh fast a# tliey 
cun.’ In Frniioh, ** Main miv muin." 

“rtiiMiuaiulmp'it t.iit aiu i|tii liali-nt 

sur iiiK' iimiiirii\n> iiniir ((ii'ils iilii-ruH- 

liM'iiiv'iii uii>' iii'iiii rtiir laniic MiiiH iiiii'iriiiitioii, 

()i iii>ur<iiiL- liMniMiil MlfitssolUiis |iri>uiiil.onit'Ul. 

- Iliii/dl J^irllOiiiMiii', 

Band tbe Sail, i.r. furl it. 

•Hand Down to Poateiity (To). To 
li'avo lor future generutioiis. * 

Handfaating. A sort of inarruige. 
A fair wiis at one tuiio held in Duni- 
frie.shliire, at which n young man wa.<s 
ifllowed to nick out a feinalu txnnpauioii 
to live with him. They lived togetlicr 
for twelve mouths, ami if they l«>th 
liked the arriuigoment were man and 
wife. This was called lifintl'faiitoiy or 
/iiiinl-Jiisfriuiiy. • 

'I'his sort of contract was coimnon 
among the Romans and Jews, and is not 
unii'U.il in the Ea-st even new. 

Kiiottcsl thoii iiiil tli.ii nil', laily iiiun ?' wvtit 
, Am'iii’I . . . ‘ilii'ii I w.ll tell Irliec. We luirdcr' 

iii''ii t list'mil wio's tm- ;i hikI a iLo , 

rli.ii •’‘•lie I", '"oil III o I'luH'HC aiiotlicr 

anil'. III, lit Ill'll' |ili'l■‘ltl c, iilieil iii:i,v eitll tin* 

pi'11'..r M iiiinii III ill iiii 111!', liiiil fills Hc enU 
,M.iiiill iHPii.;.’' - ,>ir II. .'•Vo/t. Jhn Alufiiinti i//. 

I’tl.lp XM. 

Hruadloap. A game nt cards not 
u.ilike loo, hut with this dilfereuce—the 
u inner of one trick hastojiutinadouhlc 
stake, the winnur of two tricks a trudo 
stake, and .so on. Tliu.s : if six ]KirsonH 
are playing, and the general stake is Is., 
and A gains three, tricks, he gains Os., 
uml h;is to ‘'hand i’ the cap” or pool 
lis. for tho next deal. Suppose A gains 
two tricks and B i>uo, thnr A gains 4.s. 
and B 2^., and A lias to stake 3s. «nd B 
2s. for tne next deal. 

"T > llie ‘ Mure Tiivitii ' in Wood Strcoi.a li<m«> 
Ilf till’Mil'iiC'l ii.iK! ill l.iinijuii. Mere SI III IP Ilf us 
fell to hiiiiiliniif a siwirt 1 neipr hiiew tipfui'P, 
uliiiliitas M'P) koimI."—/' ipiyg, Ilia /mil ;i, Si'pl. 
IM ll. lllSIl. 

llantliatp, in racing, is the adjudging 
• of various weights to horses differing in 
a**', power, or apoed, in order to place 
^ thoin all, as far as possible, on an 
"* equality. If two unequal players ohal- 
lengo each other at' diess, the superior 
gives up a piece, and this is his handi¬ 
cap. So called from the ancient game 
referred to by Pejiys. Swbep- 

STA]CES, Plate-race, etc.) 

The Wiuner'a Handicap. The winning 
horses of previous races tieing pitted 
together in a race royal are first haniii- 
c»ip]ied according to their respective 
merits : the horse thaj; lias won three 
' races has to cairy ar^f^ater weigM than 
the horse that has' won onlys tvro, cpi4 
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this latter more than it.s eoruiietitor who 
is winner of a single race only. 

Hswdkerohlefc ” Th e eomniiftre trail 
at a Ima to know whom next to throw the 
hamikvrchwf to'* (The 7'i«(ca). 'I’lio 
meaning is' that the coiniuittce did nut 
know yrhom they w’cre to ask next to 
make u speech fur tliciii; luid the nlln- 
sioTi is to the ganm called in Norfolk 
‘‘Stir up tho dumplings,” and hy giils 
” K^is m tho ring.” 

Haadkorobief and Sword. Vlth 
handkerchief in one hand and sword 
in the other. Pretending to ho sorry 
at a culainitv, but i>roparc'd to niaku 
cujiibil nut iii it. 

'•Ailin' ilporifi' . . . inoiiliims infnlAUcrJ,tlint 
' Miiria'I'lii’iPHii Hliiliils villi Hip liiiiiitki'ri'lilpf III 
mip liiuiit, w'l'ciiiiiK fill ilip wiH'n Ilf riilii.iiil, liui. 
Willi Hip MMiii'il III Hip oilier liiiiid, rt'iell Ui till, 
roliilul III Hpi'liiiiiit, thiul t:ikn lipi- uIiillP. ' - 
Ciirljilr. Thf InuiOijml .Vn Aliii't, l'llii|i. Ii. 

Handle. He has a handle to his ttiiine. 
Some title, as “lord,” “sir,” ‘‘doctor.” 
Tho French say Monsieur sans i/nnie, a 
man without u tail (handio in liis name). 

'Jo ijtve a handle to ... . 'I'o givo 
grounds for snspicinu ; m*, “ He certainly 
gave tt haudlu to the ruuionr.” 

*’ Up vine ll liiviiilli" m Ins niii'iiiipfi, iind Hii'i'W 
St iiiiililiilU'liliii kn III Hip .wii> nf Ins frii'inls " 
lloihit; Sniril ufthf .l|/r I Jumps .MiipiiiiuhIu, 1 '.u. 

Handsome -- liberal. To do the tinny 
that IS handsome ] nj art handsome/y ; It) 
do handsome towards one. 

Handwriting on tbe Wall (Thi). 
An aiinuuucoment of soiuo coming 
calamity. The allusion is to tho liainl- 
wriling on Bclshaxxar'n palaco-wall 
announcing the loss of his kingdom. 
(l)au. V. .5-31.) • 

HandyoufEi. Cuffs or blows given 
hy the hand. “ Fisticuff's” is now more 
cuniinou. j 

Bang Back (To). To hesitate to 
procecil, Q 

Hang Fire (To). To fail in an ox- 
}>ectcd result. The allusion is to a guu 
or pistol wliich fails to go off. 

Baftg On (To). To cling to; to 
persevere ; to bo dependent on. 

Wimg Dnt. ff'here do you hany wt ? 
Where are you living, or iMgiug f Tho 
allusion is to the custom, now restricted 
to public-houses, hut once very general, 
of ^aumng liefore one's shop a sign 
I iudiixitmg the nature ot _ the business 
carried on within. Druggists often still 
place colourtki bottles in ^eir windows, 
and some tobacconists place near Hieir 
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Hangmen 


hangdog 


shop (tonr the fitutiie of <i Suotcbnian. 
(Hee I>u;kcm: J icku'ick Pupers, ctutp. 

XXX.) 

Hangdog Look (^). A guilty, 
eliaiuet'ucud look. 

“ Jt.fKil; H liiitii lii'i.tlif r,ninn,andnot 8 o ImURduK- 
llku.’ ~lhr,heiia. * 

Hang by a Thread To l>e in 

a vci-y jJi'ecuriouB position, llio alluHion 
is to the sword of ].)aniAclCs. {Het) 

UAMOC1.K8' SWOBP.) 

Hang In tbe Bell Hopes ( To). To 
he ii.sk(‘(l ut church, and tlien defer the 
itmrhugc so that the bells luiiig lire. 

Hanged or Stramjhil. ICxani 2 >le.s 
from tlio ancient classrc wTihsrB:— 

(I) Ac'im;-, Kmn ttf t'lulravoiiroil (o 

IiiIm II lirW llllillU' fl’Dill lilH Hillijiu'ti*. mill Uas 
li.iiiiri'<niy ilii*iiiMim*>‘<l ikiihiImiii \i Im iliit-w- 
(if,III liiiil> iMlo ilif nu'r i'licti/liiii. 

(S> AM.V'IW, Wifi' lit KiUk Iillll'lUIK, l'l'(i|)lfH(>(l 
lii-r iluiu'litfr l.ii\iu'i:i hi Kill;; 'J'liriiiiH , mIicii. 
iinWfM’i, Bill! WiiH Ki\i'ii III iii!vrriiv;,f tn iKni''(ii‘, 
Aiii.i'lii limiK'fil lici'icif tliiil Hiif iMii;lit iioLMcu ihn 
li.iicil HtriiiiKfi'. .A’lifiW, I li) 

^;i) .\lt\IH’>K, III!' lIHIht Hklltlll of UPClll(>- 

iviiiiii-ti. Iiiiiik'fd lici'si'lf Ilf,•ausi’Kill' WiiK iiiif,ili>(iii 
III II null •>( nkill l>y Miiiiii'va. (Orid: J/iiaiuor- 
;j//iiiii'ii. \ I full I ) 

(I) .M' l'ill.'W V, Illlll.ll(l 1 ‘Ilf I'lVKSi'B, llllllKUlI l.l'r- 

Ki'lf III ili"‘|).iir on iiiK'OtiiK fiilKo tii'Ua of licr 

Klin H ill’ irli 

I'll lliiMi'Kt''i.ii Si»ii,iil!iiil In lilriti,'»ii>iKtrmm:lt.'(l 
III till’ l‘'.llll'f^•or I’volius riii'iiUMiiiiiim Uif luiiici'inl 
|llll |>lf III o.iiil I \ ll. "'^ 0 .) 

(Ill li’lliK,n iM'iiiitifiil .MiiilUnr Hnlmnis.iif iiiciiti 
| iii ill. Iimiiri’il 1 iiiii,>fll lu'i .inso iiiri iidiiictiHfK ufiu 
iijiififil lij Aiiiixai'fiii, II nii'l of Sm.Iiiiiiih of kiiih- 
liu milk III IlCi. OIi'k/. Mf'tiiini'fjthiiHCii, xii Tiw, 
Cl I- ) 

(71 liATl'M’K, Wife Ilf fV,V AMATA.II/iiO'C.) 

I,''l liVl (M'llICK, f'lllUT of Nciilui''lli, will! Ihv 
li'oiliinl iifi to Ari-liiroclioR till' iiiSct, Ml’ liroki' 
liiH iiroiiiiKC, iiiitl Kiivc lii'i- 111 niiuTiiiKc in a 
wi'iililiior iimti. Ai’oliil'oclioK Rii KcourKi'd Hiciii 
ll> hiK Klltlll',1 tlllll, iMItll fllllicr illltl itAIIKlitvr 

lllilllKI'll tlll'IIIKI'lM'K 

('ll NK(IIH''|A. i,''Vi' rtfwilv,) 

tlol PiiYi i.iK, (.iiici'ti of Tliracc. the nci'i'rti'il of 
|)('liio|ili'ooii, n III) kIoi'I'i'iI on lici' conKtii on Jim 
10(11111 ri'iiinTioV. |ii-ini>|<liol)li WHS rnllinl uw'»y 
to VIi.i'iiH,Hinl |iniiMi'ii'i| to lot,urn , liiit.fmliiiK ko 
III do, J'lij IliK iriiiuoil Jicracir. 

Hanged, Drawn, and Quartered. 

(•SVr Diuwn.) ® 

Hanger (,/V Properly the fringed 
loop or hi rap hvBig to the girdle by which 
1 ho dagger was suspended, but ajiplied 
hy a oommon figure of speech to the 
hwurd or dagger itself. 

^wortlH in Imnvers Imn^ fnst tlivir 
ftido/ —J. Tuifior v'leai), # 

Hanging. Hanging mid xrmng ao 
hg drsUntt. “ If a man is doomed to do 
hanged, lt« will never bo drowned.” And 
" muiTioges arc made in heaven,” we 
«iv told. 

" If marrinion.i and liaii(i[nR eo _ 

Hi vJcat'ii}', why not whii'innit too » * 
n lint nidt'iiliK'i'liw can eiirw tlie St* 

• If loiorii wliou tlipy lose their wits ? 

Jjovii tR a tioy. hy luieis rtyled. 

Then eiiaro the rod nUii miioU Hip chiid.*’ 
DMttcr Bwhlmit imri u. canUi i. i«3(h(M. 


Hanging Gale {Th(). The custom 
of taking six months’ grace in* the 
payment of rent which prevailed in 
Ireland. 

“ W(i v’cnt to coliept the rriiiB due Uui 25lh 
Miiroli, hut uliicti, owink’ to the cuHiinn widen 
lirevailsiii Ireland known ns ‘the liiiiiciii!.''fntle,' 
nru never (leiiiHiided till the kvih tiviitoiiihci,''— 
TUc Tuiiee, Noveinhcr, IkWi. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

Four acres of garden raised on a base 
stipitorUHl by pillars, and towering in 
terraces one above another liOO feet in 
licight. At a distnuco thov looked like a 
vast prrainid covered with trees. I'hip 
iiiouua was constructed bj' Ncbucluid- 
nezz.ar to gratify liis wife Am'vtis, who 
felt weary of tin; flat plains of llabylou, 
and longed for aoinethiiig to reniiud^her 
of her nutivo^«'di.au liills. One of'tlio 
” seven wonders of the world.” 


Hangman's Acre, Galna, and 
Gain's Alley (.London), in the liberty 
of tit. t’atheriue. Stryi>e says it is a 
comiptiou of ‘‘Hanmies and Guynes,” 
so ealled because icfugecs from those 

f ilaccs were allowed to lou^C"’there in 
ho n'ign of Queen Mary after the loss 
of Calais. (See also SOnv : Jlixfonj, * 
vol. ii. ; list of streets.) 


Hangman’s Wagos. L'lid. Tlio 
ft e givi'ii to the executioner ut 'J’ybuni, 
with Hd. for tlio ropo. This was the 
value of a Scotch merk, and therefore 
points to the reign of James, who decreed 
that ” tho coin of silver called the mark* 

i iioco sluiU bo current witiiiu the king- 
tom at ilie vglue of 13Ad.” !Nohlemcii 
who were to Be beheaded were expected 
to gi-w) the executioner fi'Om iS to £10 
for cutting off their head. 

“ Fur hnlf of thlrtcon-iwirP Irn'iionio wbri'S 
I wiiiilil have iileiirwl all i-ht' uiwii cii'r<si, 

And }oii should Irnvo hecn rid*>f all iho Kiat’cs 
I aud nil fallows uroan.” 

Iht HiMOttKm'* La»t H'lli unc/ Texiummt. 

{Humii .Soiit/p.) 


V The present price (1894) is about 
£40. Coloiuft’s charge was £<i3 14%, 
plus assistant £5 &»., otHhr fees £1 Is., 
to which ho added “ expensea for erect¬ 
ing the scaffold.” • 


and JBxitcutioners. 

(1) Bvhii )> the earliest bauginan whose name 
BurvK PS (ahunt UKI). 

(S) Jock 8irTHERiJi>'n._^ 

(3) Dkruicr, who cut on the heod uf Essex in 
iQOi. 

(4) ORMCioitY. Father and sou, iiientiouad by 
Hir Walter S«Hvtt (1047). 

(Sj Grsoory Braxivox (aiioiir imk). 

(0) AiCH.Uto]titAKl>o>,liiB sun, who execnt(?d 
Charles 1. 

(7) B()tiiaK OCX, ineutiuned by Hudlbras (part 
ill. c. 3). 

(s) JMIK Krtcr (1«7sX excculM LordRaasell 

d thc^uk«of noomouth. ' 
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Happy Valley 


Hankey Fankey 


(M Ilofls, tlio Initcher (loa#) j tmt Ja<*l£*Ketcb 
Tras A'»tor»nl to uActi ibo mnieft^r. 

(10) Ki>wjtui( UMNiiis (ITNU), intrriducod as a 
- chaniofer in Difkons’s Bamat>}f Hiutge. 
f (11) Tiiouah CIIK 81 UUIC, nlclwuiuned ** Uld 
Clii-osf." 

<n:) JouN CAu;iu.rT ; MAavrooo Bekry ; 
ctr. 

(1.1) OC forrian cxcciirloners, tlio iiioMt oel(«> 
litatiMliiri* Ijlrifo .Toliu^ ('apelnrlio. boadsnuiu ot 
P.iris dtirinsr the ti^rrlitlo days of ibo ArmaRrnacs 
nAd ItlirviiiKlinnH ^ and tin' two brothoraSnnSdii, 
wbo wi'ri* CAuouiioiicrs during tlw first l''i'oiivU 

it0\idlttlOD. . 

V HutlibraH, un«ior the name of Dun, 
“ porsonate.s ” Sir Arthur Hazelrig, “ the 
notivcHt ” of the five members inijxtached 
bv King Charles I. The other four were 
Alonk, Walton, Morlny, and Alurod. 

HonlcejrPankey. Jugglery; fraud. 

Hanoverian SbleldU This escut- 
eheoii used to bo added to the ar^ of 
England; it was plaecd in the rrtilrfi of 
tile sliield to siiow that the House of 
Hanover aimo to the crown by election, 
and luit by cotiqnest. Conquerors strike 
ont arms of a conquered coimtiy, and 
]iliice t heir o wn m hcu. 

Hans von RipptMh Jitek 

• of liqqau'li, a Mouw«>ur Nong-toiig-pas 
- f.f. somoono asked for who does not 
exist. A gay Gonnan spark calls at a 
house and ask« for Herr Haus vou Biji- 
pach. Kippac.h is a village near Leijisic. 

Hansards. The printed records of 
Biils lieforo Pm-liamout, the raiKirts of 
(o^jiiiiitters, parliunientory debates, and 
.sonic of the national accounts. I'll! the 
business was made into a comjmny the 
11 ports coniinauded a goo4 respect, but 
ill lHi>2 the comiMuiy was wound up. 
Luke Ilnnsartl, the founder of tlio^iun- 
lU'ss ejuno from Norwich, and was bom 
iu 17o2. 

V Other parliamentary business was 
lirintod by other firms. 

Hanse Tonms. Tlic maritime cities 
of Gymauy, which belonged to the Han- 
s(!.atic Lojjigue (y.r.). 

“Tlif‘ ll:iu»Mi utk'ns of Blltiei’k. Bremen, nnd 
. H.'kiiiliiiTK -tio r inimonwoftUbi) oven now (la77).'’ 
—; OourttI Skd^, ch&ii. x. i*. 174. 

Hanseatic Leagne. The first trade 
union : it was established in twelfth 
century by certain cities of Northern 
Germany for their mutual jurosperity 
and ]>nitection. The diet whidi u-sod to 
be held every three years was called 
the Httns't, tiud the members of it Han- 
tiards. The league iu its prosperity 
ootnprised eighty-flvc towns; it declined 
r^idly in the ^irt}*«Year»^ War; in 
^ on\y six ratios were repr^nited; 
^d the last three membenof the league' 


(Hamburg, Ltibeck and Bremen) joined 
the Gorman CostomB Unions* iu 1889. 
(German, am-m, on the sea; aud tilio 
league was originally callsd the Afn-$ee- 
ataatetif free edties on the sea.) 

BMUMi|. A gift or bribe, the first 
money received in a day. Hence Hansel 
Monday, the first Monday of the year. 
To ** hauBoI our swords *' is to use them 
for the first time. In Norfolk we hear of 
lianselliug a coat—i.c. wearing it for 
the first time. Lemon tolls us that 
sujierstitious people will spit on the first 
money token at market for luck, and 
Misaon says, “//» /<? batsent en 
vant^ craa^mt deeaus, ct le mettmt dona 
wtepoelw {Travcla in England^ 

p. 192.) 

Hansel Mcadi^. I'ho Monday after 
New-Year’s Day, when “ hansels,** or 
free gifts, were given iu Scotkud to serv¬ 
ants and children. Our boxing-day is tlio 
first weekday after Ohristnuvs Day. 
rAuglo-Saxou, hmdseleu ; hand and ael- 
lan, to give.) 

Hansom (^/). A light two-wheolod 
cal), in which the driver sits behind tho 
voliicle, and communicates xvith the 
IMWsengor through a trap-door in tho 
roof. luveuted by Aloysius Hansom of 
York (1803-1882). llonsqm was by 
timlo an arebitoot at Birraiiigliam and 
at Hinckley iu Leicestershire. 

Hapmollohc (2 syl.). llie giant fiy- 
catchtT. Ho iuveuted the art of diydng 
and smoking neats* tongues. (iJuchat: 
tHuvrea de Eabelaia.) 

Happy Aapbis. A mistranslation 
of tho Latin Arabia frlix, which moans 
simply on the. rtght hand—i.e, to tho 
right Iiand of Al-Shan (Syria). It was 
Ptolemy who was the author of tjio 
threefold uivision Arabia rctr^a, mis¬ 
called “Shniy Arabia,” but really so 
called from its chief city* Petra; Arabia 
Fehx (or JVwisw), the south-west coast; 
and as for Arabia deaerla (meaning the 
interior) probably ho referred to Nedgaat. 

Happy Iterjesston (A). A well- 
tunieu pqxase; a'word or phrase pecu¬ 
liarly apt. Tho French also say J^no 
heureuse exptvaaion,'^ aud “ S'expiinuir 
heurm$cMent.“ 

Ksppy'go*lnotcy (A). C>no indif¬ 
ferent to his interests; one wlt% looks 
to good lude to befriend him. . ' 

Happy Valli^, in Dr. Johnson's 
tale of Itaaicfllaaf ts placed iu the king¬ 
dom of Amhura, and Ivas imuxsessime 
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cxcrpt iu oTin sp<)t thrcmpli a cuvo in a 
rock. It w'liH a (iariliiu of I’arudiHo 
■\v hero roHidod the prineos of AT>ys.siuia. 

Happy aa a Clam at High Tide. 

The cliUii ifl a bivalve inolliiso, rlufr from 
its lied of NiiTid only at low tide ; at high 
tide it is (piite safe from incAcHtulion. 
(.NVf Cj.osk ah a CIi.AM. ) 

Happy 08 a Bllng. Hi in ide.a of 
hafipiiioss in wealth, position, freedorri, 
and luxurious living; but Iticbnrd II, 
Kiys a king is ‘‘ Woe's slave” (lii. 2). 

V On the liappinesH of kings, 
SUahn/Minr ■ llfityif f'., iv. 1. 

Happy tbo People whose Annals 
are Tirosome. (JA<//fc.%y/o<7/.) of 

com HO, Will's, rebellions, troubles, make 
u]> the most exciting ptiris of histoi-y, 

Eapsburg. (‘SVe IlAiisnvnd.) 

Har, 'I'he fii'.st person of tin* Scandi- 
navnin Trinity, which cauisi.sta of Har 
(the .Mighty), the Like Mighty, and 
the 'I'hii'd Ferson. This Trinity i.s railed 
“The MysleriouH Three,” anil lliev sit 
on three thrones alH)ve the Uiiinliow 
The ne.xt in onler are tlo! yLsir (y.i.), of 
W'Meh Odin, the chief, lives in Asgiird, 
on the heaveidy liills hetweeii Earth and 
Iho liainhnw. The third order is tho 
Vanir (j>ri'VA.S) - (he gods of the ocean, 
iiir, and clouds - of wliieli Van Niord is 
the chief. liar has uhe.idy p'ls.^ed liis 
ninth incarnation; in his tenth ho will 
take tho forms first of a iieaeock, and 
then of a horse, wJieii all iJic I'oliotters 
<»f Mahomet will be do.stroyed. 

Har, in Indian mythology, is tho 
srrti)/i/ person of the Trinity, 

Ha'ram or Ha'rom, ineiuis in Arahir 
fiirhiilifrii, or ni‘t tu hi i infith’ii; a iiiinio 
given by Mahonietaiis to tliose apart- 
nn-iils whicli are .i|ipropi‘iat<d exrlii- 
si\ely to the female nieiiiberh of a family. 

Har'apba. A descendant of Og and 
Aink, a giant of Gath, who went to 
moik Kauisoii in prison, hut durst not 
venture witliin his reach. The woril 
nii'uns fhr : Smimin 

Har’binger. One who looks out for 
lodgings, etc.; a courier: hence, a fore- 
riinuor, a messenger. (Anglo-Saxon, 
hn'f, an army; bergan, to lodge.) 

“ ril 1 m‘ niyis'lt tlu> Imi'liiiigor. sinl innke joj fitl 

Tlie lieuruntof inj wife «iili \oiirn|i|<r<inrli." 

^1k>lkr8)•tln'l'; JtwMh, i. 4. 

Haroonrt'a Ronad Table. A pri¬ 
vate conferouee in tho house of Sir Wil- 
Kam Harcourt, January 14, 1887, with 


the vtew of reuniting, if popsibie, tho 
Liberal pai'ty, broken up by Mr. Glad- 
st,on(‘’s Irish jiolicy. 

Till' tilii.isi'Ildiiiiil TiiMr" i*! ViiierK’nii. nii'iin- 
iiiv; ulull tIlf ro-iii'li I ;ill .-I I>;I ('.III i lull liii'clliifl 
lielil 111 (>iit li iillifl s linusfH 

Hard, meaning difficult, is like the 
French </tiy: us, “hard of hearing,” 
“ f/Hi n Puynllf dmr ; ” “a land woid,” 
“wn tiThir (ivy;" “’tis a hard case,” 
ttvc rhusc hull ihiri “hard 
times,” “ fe.> tniips mnit (fins;" so also 
“hardly earned,” " iiii’oit pvifiv him 
(finriiimt; ” “ hard - feiitiireil,” “ i/ont 

fr.<t Innlk soiif (fins," hnid-heaited,’* 
“c//n a Ic C(fiir duy" and iiiaiiy other 
jihi a«os. 

Hard By. Near, Hard means ebuse, 
j)re.ssed dose together; lienee lirm cr 
solid,' in dose proximity to. 

“ nurd li> ti iu'7 ** 

Hut id hilMtn find 

Hard Linos. Haid terms ; “ ralhi r 
rough trctttmeiit;” exacting, laneslue.ni 
lot or allotment (measured out by a line 
niea.siire), as, “The lines have..^'villen to 
me in pleasant pl.ices: yea, T have .i 
gtKidly iieritaue.” i.e. my iillotnient is 
excdlent. Hard lines -- an iinfmoiir- 
ahlo nllotmeut (or tu.sk). 

‘■Tlml. wns linril lilies iii«in iiii'.ariL'i' I I'lut u'lveii 
up fieri III I UK." -O' KUol. 

Hard Up. t'hort of monej'. "y'liimy 
pus df ^inhvs." “ IT|i ” often =- out, as, 
“used up,” “worn out,” “done uji,” 
etc, “ Hurd up ” — nearly out [of 
c.Tblil. In these, and all similar ex- 
ttinpies. “Up” is the Old Faigli.sh ij'ry, 
over; Latin, S'-n/zer; Greek, inrrp, 

HaSrd as Nalls. Stern,'nardJienrb'd, 
unsyuipatlititio; able to stand hard blows 
like nails. Udigious bigotiv, str.'xit- 
lurcduess, rigid pviritaiiienl }>harisaisni, 
make men iiud women “ haid us nails.” 

"I kiioM I'm ns tiiiiii ns mills utieriit) , I ilou'i 
Mfttii 1(1 Kfl iiiore S(i."—A'llKii t-iitill ihiiinuiii, 
1 ll.'lp. xmIi. ^ 

Hard a% a Stone, “liani ss iron,” 
“ hard os brawn,’** “ hard n.s ice,” “ hard 
as adamant,” etc. (A'ze 

Hard as the Netber Hillstoao. 

Unfeeling, obdurate. Tbo low'or or 
“ nether’’ of tho two millstones is 
firmly fixed and very hard; the upper 
stone revolves round it on a shaft, and 
the com, running down a tube inserted 
in the upper stone, is ground by tho 
motion, of the upfior stone round the 
lower one. Of course, the upper wheel 
is made to revolvp by some power acting 
on it, 118 wind, water, or some other 
mechanical force. 
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Hardooln (2 syl.)* A»rdumn 

V unit not objvrt. Said in npolopy of an 
hlsfonctil or uhrouoloi^iral iucidunt in- 
trod u«*d into a trcatiso against whirlx 
Rtimo ra]>ti(>iis ]H'rboiis take exception. 
•Te.in Harduuin, the Icanied Jesuit, was 
lil>r:iriau to Louis le tiraud. He was so 
f istidioiis tluit he douhtwl the truth of 
•ill! received history, denied the uuthen- 
ticitv of the ^tjinul of Virgil, the Odr/t 
of tT<U'ace, etc.; placed no faith in 
medals and coins, regarded all councils 
Iw'fori* that of Trent as ehimeneal, 

> and looked on Descartes, Malehranche, 
rasi-al, and all Jaiiseiiisls us intidds. 
(l(.4(i-17'i!).) 

ICvtMi llanloiiin iv<Milil not ontor Iiih 
lr*si rtiioh li ( [f)\ A, Vlmht : 

m 

Hardy {Lrlitid). Hcroino of th« 
Sfidtafffoi, hy Ml’S. Cowley. She 
IS a young liidy of fortune destined to 
iiiaiTV I)ori<-ourt. She first UKSumes 
the liir of a raw country hoyden and 
disgusts ih(3 fastidious in<tn of fashion; 
theikk4*''^',^i.Iipeais at a musiiuornde and 
wins him. The iiiarriago is porfoi'inc<l 
at midnight, and Ihinoourt doe.s mit 
knoiv that the iiaisquerader and hoyilea 
ate tlie same Mi-ss Hardy till after tiie 
ceremony is over, 

J f A in lY {7'/e), I. #. hravc or dariii g, hence 
the jilirasc, “ hnvdi eommf Wt Itond' 

(I) AVilliam Douglas, defiaider of Iter- 
w i< k plicil 115021. 

(J) riiilipjte ill, of Fmnce, Ir Ihndi 
(IJl ), l‘J70-12S,>). 

(d) Phili]>]ie JL, Due do Dourgogne, 
t> lintdi (l.;i2, i;i0d-I3Jti). 

Hi^o. *It is unlucky for a»hare to 
Cl OSS your )»atli, bceiiuse witchti.s were 
baid to transform themselves into luires. 

" Niir it’d we iiiw't, noth iniiilile Ovt, 

One little frtirhll lel>llH : 

7'liiii (i-i'Ulii Himi. US some iliviiii:, 
or tiiriuiu* ititil tokee)i ns." 

Jillwun 1 ri tp to Hfnirftl, Ik. 

•V In the Flauibtn'otttfh Vxlfaift’ and 
HendAind, WR are told, “ if a fisherman 
on his way A> the mats happens to meet 
a w'oman, parson, or bare, be will turn 
hack, hdiig convniced Uiat he will have 
no luck that day.” 

Antipathy to ham. Tycho Bmhe 
(2 syl.) would faint at the sicht of a 
hare; the Due d’Epemou at fire sight 
of a leveret; Marshal de Br^ze at mglst 
of a rabbit; aud Henri HI., the Duke of 
•Schoinberg, and the chamberlain of the 
em])oror Ferdinand, at the sight of a cat. 
(.SW' AJfXtPATHY.) 

Find eattii.yonr hare. {See CaTCH.) 

Hold With the' hare and rum iv^ih the 
hounds. To play u doable and dcxieitful 


game, to be a traitor in the camp. To 
run with the houinls os if intent to catch 
the hare, but all the while being the 
secret friend of jxhxt Wat. In the 
Atnericaii war these douhle-doalors wore 
culle^ Cojiporhoads {</.r.). 

Mad as a March hair. Hares are un¬ 
usually sliy and wild in Moi'oli, which is 
thuir nittiiig season. 

V Kra.simi8 says “ Mad as a marsh 
hare,” uud adds, “ hares arc wilder in 
inarshcK from tlio absence of hedges aud 
cover.” p. 266 : 1512.) 

McUtncludy as a hair (ShakesfHwv: 
1 Jltnry Ji’.fi, '2). According lo me¬ 
dieval quackery, the desh of liure was 
supposed t(o generate melancholy; and 
all tomls imparted their own sjieciulity. 

The qnakiny hare, in Dryden’s lltnd 
and J'anthcr, iiijj^ans the Quakers. 

*'AiiiitriMr ilii* tiiiuiiiiiiH liliut. tlic >uiiikiiit{ linni 

J'i'ii(et>ite<l uc-lHliilitj, hui souUI mil swcii." 

i'lti 11. U7. ;m. 

Hare-brained, or Halr-bralnod. 

Mad us a March hare, giddy, foolhardy. 
“I.ci'« Ic.uc Dins ojMii; for llicj IUjo KiifrlisliJ 

fill- Ililll-llliCIllVl HllOCIi, 

Ami liiimri'V will riifiiiit; I lii'in In tii‘ Tiiiiiw 
tihalimptnn . I Jiini'u I’/,,) U. 

Karofoot. Swift of foot us a hare. 
Tiic suriiumc givcu to Harold I., 
yoimgcsf son of ('.iiiiito (10.1,7-1010). 

'Jo kiss the half's foot. To Ixj too hifo 
for an 3 ’thiiig, to he a day afU'r the fair. 
The hare has gone hj', and left its foot- 
jiriiit for 3 ’oii to salute. A similar 
phrase Ls To /,i.s\^ihe post, 

Horo-lip. A cleft lip; so called from 
its re*,eml)lauee to the upjM*r lip of a hare. 
It was said to he tlie inischicvoiu: .*<ct of 
an flf or yialicious fairy. 

“Tills Is tin' fiiul lliiitl nllilS'rllKllils’t. lie 
lu'iciris Hi I'lii'few, ntiil walks lilt vim first ciick. 
lie . . . si|iiiiils Die e,>eMiMl iiMikes Utcliarc-ii|i.'* 
— Shokf>Hpmii’: King lli. 4. 

BarMtone - Honr-atone. Bound¬ 
ary stone in the parish of Sauerwi (Corn¬ 
wall), with a heap of ^mes round it. It 
is thought that these stones were sot up 
for a similar purpose os tlie column set up 
by Laban (Genesis xxxi, 51, .52). “ Be¬ 
hold this lieap. and behold this pillar,” 
said Lalngi to Jacob, ” whicli 1 have cast 
betwixt mo and thee. Tins heai> lie 
w'itnesa, and tliis xiillur be witness, that 
1 will not rules over this heap to thee, 
and that thou slialt not pass over this 
hcfij) unto me, for harm.” (Anglu- 
Kaxou, hora, or horu start.) {See 
HAnOlJI‘8 f^TOSHES.) ^ 

Hare and tbe Torteiee (77/c). 
Kvcr^'cme knows the fable of the race 
lietwWi the hare and the tortoise, won 
by the latter ; and the moral, ” Slow and 
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Btea<ly wins the race.” The French 
equivuleut is “ i'rt« d pcu l<t bomjf prend 
le 

Harofl ahlft tbelr Sex. It yrm 

once tlioiip'lit that Imres arc* sexless, or 
that they change their sox every y(tu'. 

" J.i'linri'W (OIIUI'H .I'VIIIII Irilii-tit " 

Man ih I 

“ HlirtUi'H tliiil TiiMt llii'l I'lt. fill' III IV, 

I llllK'll'IIIIK Hull illll’l 

ililli'M I li II Ji'irlv |■||.1U•^'” 

I'ttiliii : hiiihrul silliilii III, \ I, I 

Har'lcot Mutton. A nienfiL ni.ele 
with liii>ihi'il iiititl'iii iitii) till nips. JiioM 
r'l'etieh Jiiini/ii/, hinlif/ot, Sind linhitulr :ti<' 
toiiiul lueimiu'^ a nnnsfl,” u “piece.’’ 

l-'l ll I lll'VullCI lull llltlllll', 

I li'l I ill II' I I ■11*1111 llU' lii; ’ 

i limn I III I , I »» Tnin iiniK, \> l.’l'* 

Uarihlri, [Uni'l'ff disini!ih.] A 

iiiethiiil I't eiirnieiiiir suieiii.> hv liisein- 
hinveliiii^ nmon^iliijDtiH''.:*' o1ti< ml.s w hen 
miveninieiil CMliMileieil tlu'lll AMilthj of 
(ieiith. 

Hark Baolc ('/h). Tn return to the 
sulijeet. llrrnuiHx n ttitu vioii/niin'' 
(f/.i'i). A eall to the (lo}/s in fox-hiint- 
i.’ip. when lliey haveovemin llie sisait, 
“ Hark lilofrs'l eoine hiiek ” ; so “ Hark 
for‘unis I ” “ linrk away! ” etc. 

Harlequin nieaii.s a species of ilriiina 
in tv\o piirt.s, llin inliovinetum anil tho 
liarlerpihmile, uetcil in dinnh sliow. Tho 
]»rototvin“ 1.1 the Jtoiiuuu//'V/«;/rf', hiif onr 
Chiistmas iinnloTuime or harleijniuinle is 
esientiiilly n Hrituli eiitertaiiiTiieiit, tirst 
introdiieeil hy Mr. Wenver, a (luiuinij:- 
iiiiister of S}iri-v\Blmry, in ITd-. (‘'‘le 
bi/otf.) 

“Wli'ii tlunnis v\'ll Ilf Dili iD.trivo, 

Till’ 1 Hill' .1 lull li iiiiiii e* ii'iw 
Till' iiinii'T tt.i>* iiiilViiiui 'ilu'ii', 

'J lie I tl ler is ii rum li licItiM " 

,Sii III. rill /’K/'^ii'f Sliiw'. 

V The Ttotiiau mime dul not. ut all 
eorrospHiid with our hnrleqninadt'. 'J'lie 
Uoiniiii niimus is doserilmd as'-liavini:' 
a shorn liead, a sooty face, flat unshod 
feet, and a laitchoilparfi-eoloured cloak, 

Jtiiria/Hiii, in the British pantomime, 
is a spnte snpjmsed tv> he invisible to all 
eye^ hut those of his faithful Columliine. 
Itia oftico is to dance throu^k the world 
and fnistmto all the knavish t tricks of 
tlie Clown, who is siqiposod to la* in lore 
witli Columbine, IiiArinoric, 7T»rkgmn 
means **a jugfyler,” imd Harlequin 
metaroor^ioses everything he toucliea 
with his magic wamr. 

V The prinw of Harlequins W'»s John 
llieh (1081-1701). 

tt'nidfiiin. So Churlra Quint was 
called b\ Frixn^ois I. of France. 

Harlot is said to he derived frf»m 
HarJotta, the metlier of "William the 


Conqueror, but it is more likely to be a 
corruption of horht (a little bireliiig), 

boro ” being tho jiast participle <if 
hiji'an (to hire). It was once aiijilied to 
males as well as females. Heiicc Chaucer 
speaks of “ a stuidy harlot .... that 
was her hostes man.” The wool l'•l}l•t 
i.s aiKitlicr lorin of it. 

^i/cllllJ )|TI lof *111(1 'I ]n lilt) 

‘ fei hJildiiC lllilM IIM 

t t * ( Itliff < U / (tfl 

" T]l<‘ li!ll lot kM 

'•1 ((/»#*-/»' 

V I’l'oiei'hi.d n.iTUcs fur a liailul me 
.Minldudi uiul Ahiilah l I'./t k. xxiii. I . 
pioh.'iMy s\ iiilKilie eh.ir.ii'li is I'l fiowii i 
(iif It’ll i.sia), and Me.ss.diii.i miI’ limiii''. 

HarloWO (C/f/*( vv(h). The li<ii>iiieif 
]ti''li:iid.s*ip’s noM 1 of Halt, iimiie. In 
oi'tler to avoid a ni'irii.i<;e niixed upon 
lier by her pairids, she <ast.s hci.M'lt oii 
tin- iiroti'i'liou Ilf a luvei, win) giossly 
abuses the eoidideiice tluis re]><i>ii'd m 
liim. He subsequently pKunwi s to marry 
her, hut Claris.sa rejects tlic oiler, ainl 
rctiivs from tliu woild to imvcr l^p-v.i'hamc 
and die. 

Harm. Jlttnn s/f, hui'iii f/i l. Those 
who lay tiiijvs for oiher.s get c.'iught 
thcnisclvcir'. ilamaii was liuuged on lus 
own gallviws. t)ur Lord s.iys, “ Tliev 
that take the sw'ord sliall ]icnsh v\ith the 
KWoid “ (Matt, x.xvi .VJ). 

Harmless oa a Dovo. (Ma't. x. lb.) 

Harmo'nia’a NookLacc. An iinliiekv 
jinshcsMoi), sojiiethnig that hiiug> ^■^d tn 
all who posses,s it. Harnnmia was the 
ilaugliler of M;. s and Vi-uu-v. On the 
ilay of her ruairiage with Ivn. ('adiine’.. 
she received a nccklaec whn li iiftived 
fatal to all wlio jaisscssial it. 

V The I'ollar given hy AlphesibC.i (or 
.Arsinov') to lier hushuintf Alemn on was a 
like fatal gift. Ho were the collar and 
veil of Eripliyle, wife of Amjihiaiitos, tiiul 
tlio Tiaijan horse. (<Vtv Fatal tiiFTS.) 

Harmo'nla's On the .nar- 

riago of Hariiionia., L’uleanJ to aveug<» 
the infidelity of her mother, made tiic 
bride a present of a robe dyed in all sorts 
of crimes, wliich infused wiekctluess and 
impiety into all her off.s]iring. Both 
Harmonia and Cadmus, after liaving 
suffered miiiiy mi8foitmH*.s, mul seen 
tkeir eliildren a sorrtiw' to them, w'cro 
changed into serpents. (i'«/f*«ma.v, y, 
10.) Xisssua.) 

? Medea, in a fit of jealousy, sent 
Creuaa a we<Uling robe, which bunil her 
to death.. {Ltinpldiii: Mrden,) 

ftamaia. To dtp fit hfiniexs. To 
continue in one’s w'ork or oceupatioii till 
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death. The tilhisiou is to soldiers in 
omiour or harness. 

“At iMst we il d;c witii knriu'iiH on our hnck." 

Shalceitiuuirr: Muttbtih, \ ■ S. 

Borneu Cask. A Iiiri^e cask or tub 
witli a rim «'Ovt>r, cmitainiug a simpl;^ of 
salt meat for immedhite use. Nautical 
term. 

. Harness Prise (Fniversity of 0am- 
brKljfe), foinidud by the Itev. William 
ll.'inii'ss for the [(ost essay couiicctetl 
with Shakesiicarian Utoraturo. Awarded 
every third year. 

• Haro. Tit *rt/ out huvo to niiifonr. 
To deiiomioi- his luisdi'isls, to follow him 
with l»uu and cry. “ lla rou ” wiis the 
amicut Xormaii hiie-aud-cry, ami tlio 
e\cl.itn:itioii in idu by thoso who wanted 
ns^ishuice, tln*ir person or ^property 
h'‘iu<r 111 tljui^er. It is similar to our ery 
of “ I’oliee! ” Probably oar halloo is 
tlie same word. 

V In the C'ii.'utuol Islas, Ila ! ho ! a 
rni'lf, pruu'e / is a protest still in 
voi^uewhen one’s projiorty is onthm^ered, 
or jj-as sti whtm I lived in Jerst'y. 

It is supposed to lie an iqipetd tt) Hollo, 

* kiriK of Normandy, to come to the aid 
of him snlforitig wrongfully. 

Harold tlie Dauntless. Son of 

"W'itikind, the Dane. “Ho was rocked 
on a buckler, and fed from a blatle.” 
He bccA-me a (^hristian, like his fatlicr, 
and married liivir, a Danish maid, who 
liad been his page. (iVtr /P. ^-oti ; 
llurvhl the Jtfonit/css.) 

Harold's Stones at Trelcch (Mun- 
mouthshinj). Throe stoudi, ono of which 
is fourtt'en fcet above the gi'ouiid, ovi- 
dently*no part of a rinte, Protiably 
boundary stoues. {tice Haee-stose.) 

Haroot and Turo angels 

wlio, in consequeune of their want of 
compassion to man, are susceptible of 
human passions, and are sent upon oarth 
to bo tempted. Tliey wore at one time 
kings ai BaboJ, and are still the teachers 
of magic and the blrok arts. 

Haronn al HaMbUL Calif of tho 
EiMt, of tho AbboaSdo race. (7&>-809.) 
His adventures form a jiart of tho 
Arabian Nightn' EHterialnmmta. 

Harp. The arms of Ireland. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, one of the early 
kings of Ireland was named I^vid, and* 
this king took for arms the hmp of 
Israel’s swoet Psalmist. Probably the 
harp is altogether a blunder, arising 
from the //*m»^|nvqpted in the reign 
of John to distinguidi his Iri^ ooui| 
from the Eughsh. The reaso^why a 


triangle was chosen may have licou in 
allusion to St. Patrick’s explanation of 
the Trinity, or moi-e likely to signify that 
he was kiim of ISugInud, lreTun<l, and 
Franco. Henry VllI, was tho first to 
assume the harp i>ositive as tho Ii-ish 
dcyioct and James I. to place it in tho 
third quarter of the royal achievement 
of Groat Britain. 

Tv harp fat' ever on the nmne string. 
To bo for over teasing one about tlio 
same subject. Thoro is a Latin pitivorl), 
flandcin tuntUi^itant rreini’re, I onco 
hennl a man W'ith a ohmonot jiluy tho 
first half of “ lii my cottage near a 
wood ’’ ior more than an hour, W'itliout 
cessation or cliango. It was in a crowdeiI 
murkol-phtcis and tho annoyancH; liccaiiie 
at last BO uuboaruMo that Jio culivictcd a 
rich h.'irvest to move on. 

"Still li-irjiiiiif 1)11 my i\n\\<i\tu r:'~Shal,rsiioiif ; 

Itamkt, II. 1. 

Har'pagon (.1). A misi'r. TTarp.i- 
gon is tho name of tho miser in Molicru's 
comedy called 1* A rare. 

Barpal'loe (t syl.). A Thracian 
virago, who inKTateil her father liar-' 
paVicos when ho was taken prisoner by 
the Uotaj. 

“With siiflt aii-ay nivrintliiC Iw'slredc 
Her Tilliii'iuu ruarmir *' /tr/iitmi. 

]Ebupe (2 syl.). The cutlass w'ith 
which Mei'cury killed Artnis; and witli 
which Perseus subscqucutly cut off tho 
head of Medu’aa. 

Harplos (2 syl,). Vultures with tho 
head and breasts of a woman, very fiorro 
and loaUisomo, living in an atmosphero 
of filth luid stench, and oantaminating 
everythingwnichthey ciuuo near. Homer 
mentions but one harpy. He'xiod gives 
rico, and later writerii three. The names 
indicate that them^ monsters were por- 
souificatli^ns of whirlwinds and storms. 
Tlieir names were Ocyp'eta (rapid), 
Cele'tto (Idaehnem), and AcH'o (stoitn). 
(Greek harpwai, verb harpdzo, to seize; 
Latin harpgia. See Virgil: JEwidAii. 
219, ete.). 

i/if* is a regular harpy. One who wants 
to appropriate cvci‘;iki:hiiig; one who 
sponges on%nother without mercy. 

“I 'Win .... do you Miy ('mliatwiMo . . . 
nther than hold thrtt* words cojitcn'na* with 
min Imrpy." — Hkukespsare : Mueh AOu About 
Kolhtttg, n, J, 

Harpoo^atos (4 syl.). The Greek 
form of Dio Egyptian goa Har-pukmii 
(Uorm t^e Vhtrd)^ made by the Greeks 
and Komans tho god of stlmee. Tliis 
arose from a pure misaiiprehonsion. It 
is an Egyptian god, and was represented 
with its “fingw on its mouth,” to 



Harridan 


Harvest GooSe 




iiidinatt! !fi)ti!}i, but tho (Iruoks tlioiiglit 
it wfirt a ayiubol of silcnri'. 

“ I iiiy iiiiHliri'iiH sin* inlJflit iniil.»' hi‘rh''lt 

licrrci-i.U l•HHy (III il.iit Knii'c [Iiih iiic’iiIiomiiik ii 
i-ci'Uiiii iialti'i til fiii)iiiM<|, fur I Mils tilt- lliiiiiii- 
^•lll'(•s of trusty \ali*ii4."— fi'/t hli'o, i>. i: 

Hftr'rldan. A lui^gard obi lajirlaiiio. 
S'l calb'tl from tlio Froiicli handc/tf, u 
wuni-out jade (>t a horbi:. 

Bor'rior (.’J «)'!.)• A dog for luiro- 
hiiiitiug, wht'iK'u tbo niniic. 

Harrington. A fartliiiig So r albid 
fioiii lionl Hiirriiiglon, totvlioiii James 1, 
gfitiiti'd a ]Mifent for iiiiikuig them of 
brass. Itriiuken Hariiaby .says - 

'• Tlirtii’• In Uni nii';liiii hr it s|iii'a>'Ii, 
li’iii iiiilin'-s.iKc I tfiiM':i tiiUi'ii 
'J'liii hi’h'S.ir I Inn iliil rr.tie il ” 

yii'i'ii/.rii lliii iiufiii',1 Jiiiti iiii/ 

" 1 M ill lint hiiir n finrniiuiiiii nf I lit’ siiin ” 

//in JoHKuu: 'J'h • Ut'i'il m tin Jxit, ll. 1 

Harris. J/iv. Jhfi'ris. An byjio- 
tlietieal ludy, to wlioin Saruli (binip 
ridVneil for the eorroboration of all lior 
statc'ineuts, ami thu bank on whieh slic 
iiiigbt draw to any extent for aolf-praiae. 
(/tirlirn-s; Mnrttn (’huzzieivit.) (<SV</ 
huoOKH OF SlIKFl'IKU).) 

“Niii Mih lliirns 111 tlir iiiiiiiornii nnmvtivr Miis 
linn I' iiuiilivl and iiioie iiiy lliir.il.' Lt>ii( l.iiltmi, 

Harry (7b) - to liara.sH. Faeetion.sly 
saiil to l)ii derived from Harry VIll. of 
J'liigbiiid, who no donlit played up old 
I l.irry with elmrelt proiHTty, ()f eonrse, 
the real derivation is tho Anglo-S;i.\ou 
Itmun, to plimdor, from htcvc (‘J ayl.), 
an army'. 

Harry. (M tfitrri/. Old Seratili. 
To harry (Saxon) i.s to tear in pieces, 
\\ lienee oiir /irn i'tin'. There is an aneient. 
{liimplilet entitled H'/tr Ilan'oicuii/ of 
tl' /f. J tlo not tliink if is a eorruptioii 
of “(>hl Hairy,” although the Hebrew 
•Srirthi (hairy ono.s) is tianslated devils 
in Lev. xvti. 7. and no doubt ^(lludes to 
the he-goat, an object of worship ivitlj 
the Kgyptians. Must's sjiys the children 
of Isvit"! are n(\ longer to sacnflco to 
devils (itt'inm), as they did in Egypt. 
There is a Seuadiiiaviau ILiri ~ Uaal or 
ilei. 

’Eburry Sopli. A student at Cam* 
bridge who has declared ” for Ijaw or 
Physic, and wears u fiill-sleevo gown, 
'llie word is a cormption of the Greek 
/It'fi-sopfui.'t (more tliau u Soph or com- 
nton second y'oar student). {Ctimbndyt 
('iitrmliiy.) 

The tale goes that at the d{*struction 
of the monasteries, in the reign of Henry 
YIII., certain students waited to see 
how matters would turn out before they 
couimitted themselves by taking a clerical 


degn'tf, and that these inou were Iheinte 
culled Sop/iinftc Hfunaam, or “Henry 
Sojdiistcra.” 

Bart. In Chri.stian art, the emblem 
of solitude and purity of life. It was the 
attribute of ISt. Hul«*rt, St. Julian, and 
St. Eustace. It was also the type of jnety 
andToligiousaspiration. (I’sutm xlii. I.) 
(Air Ilisn.) 

7'/ir If'/uir tTart, or hind, with a golden 
chiiin, in public liouse signs, is tlie luidge 
nf Hieliard ir., whn li was uoni by all his 
courtiers and udbei cuts. Jt w'a.s udopletl 
from lii.s mother, wliose cogniMinec wtis 
a white hind. 

Hart RoyoL A male red deer, when 
the erowti ot tin' anth'i' has minle its 
jijijieiirunee. and the ereaturo ha.s bueii 
hunted fiy u king. 

Bart of Grease (.1). A hunter's 
phrase for a fat venison ; u. stag full of 
the pasture, called by Jutpies “a fat 
and greu.sj' citizen,” {As Von l.ihc Jt, 
i. 1.) ('SVp Hfart of Gj^ace.) 

“ It iHH li.nt Ilf Ki'easi', Ion, III full se.i^i’. Miili 
Diri'f iiii'hCH of f.ii oil I In' ht iskei.''“‘?»'(i'IT. Struti 
'I III ifiDiiiKtiir//, I'liiip XMi. 

Harts. There uro four barfs in tho ' 
tree Yggdrasil', an eagle and a siiuiriel; 
and a Bcrjiout gnuw's it.s root. 

Hartnet. I'll/' dangbttTof Hukemi w' 
(theape’s wdfe) in tin' tale of Jti unard l/ic 
J'oi. 'rim ivord in old Geiiuau menus 
Jiiini or stioiiff stn fr. 

Harum Soarum. A hare-brained 
jicrson who 8ciire.s (jniet folk, Soiim 
derive it from tho h’reneh rliintfnr dr 
Jliiro (hue aiffl cry), as if the mado.tp 
was ope against whom tlns«liue-!iml-ery 
is raised; but pixibably it is sffii]>ly a 
jingle wortl Iniving allu.sioii to tho 
“madness of a March Arttv,” and the 
“.searing’’ of houeSt folks from tlieir 
proprieties. 

'• Wliii'e I here » t s |miko yuiinir liiinnii-seariiiu.’ 

I'liinl/rttltfii Fitretia:; Cullrjuiu tiud l‘intii 

Boraspex (pL fianis'furfs). f^’ersons 
who iuteipreteil thl^will df the gods by 
ius}>ecting the entrails of uniniais offcretl 
in sacritlco (old Latis, /m/'M'ytr, u victim : 
.spt'cio, I insect). Cato said, “ I wonder 
how oue haruspes can keep from laugh* 
ing when be sees another.” 

Harvard College, iu the United 
’States, endowed by tbe llev. John 
Harvard iu 1639. Founded 1636. 

Harvest Goose. A corruption of 
Arrf/at (tan (a stubble g<K«e;. {Urtf 
Wavz-ooose.) . 

_ “A ^uiiia w ife and .in an yst «ro«, 

• « RiLiclto Basil [eUttorj * lih built." 

Jitiliqiua Antiqtm, IL tlS, 



Hai’vest ivloon 


Hat 


Harvest Moon. The full* nionu 
iH?:u-fst tlie aututniial equinox. The 
peculiurify of this moon is that it rises 
tor several iluys nearly at sunset, and 
ulKiut Die some time. 

Hash {A). A. mess, a muddle; as, 
“a jn-ptty hash ho made of it.” A hosli 

a moss, and a moss is ni muddle. 

r/l soon urttfr Aig hanh for Mm. I 
will soon smash him u]i ; ruin his 
KchomoM ; “ vn him his gruel ” ; ‘‘cook 
his goose ” ; *' jiiit my tiiigor in his pie ” ; 
*• iiiiiko niinco • meat of liim.” (See 

•(’OOKtMI.) 

Hassan. Caliph of the Ottoinuii 
mii))ire ; noted for his hosjiitalit^’ and 
splciul* uir. His palaoe was dully thronged 
with guests, and in his serugHo was a 
heaiitit'ul young slave. ;nained Leila (2 
hyl.). who had formed an uufortuiiatu 
attaihmont to a Chiistiaii called the 
(liao'lir. Leila is jiut to death Ity an 
emir, and ITaasiui is slain hy the Giaour 
near Mount rurnassu.s. (liyron : The 
iltudftt.') ^ 

Al IlnwuH. llio Arabian emir' of 
' Persia, father of Hiiiila, in Moore’s Ftre- 
H ■»<r.s/n'pp<r.«. Ho was viotoriou.s at the 
hattio of Cadcssia, and Dins hooumo 
master of I’ersia. 

Hassan-Ben-Saboh. The Old Man 

of the Moiiiitain, founder of the sect of 
tho Ass;issin.s. In Uymer's Fvcdcra are 
two letters hy this sheik. 

Hassock. A doss or footstool made 
of hintf (sedge or ruslies).^ 

“ ll'i»>hii( ks i^iciiilil lie giittiMi iu ills fi'iiM. iind 
I ml III lUi- foot lit ilii-miil iKiiiK .... MlS'i'f ftfi'ij 

I |•lUllll‘l^’■ \<. :Kyj. 

“ TIio kiu'i'i iiHl lifwsorfegare n'etUiifKli divurfi’il.’’ 

CiHi'per. 

Hat. How IxjM Kingsale ocquired 
the rigid of w'eaiing liis liat in tho niyal 

I iresonee is this *. King John and Pliilipiio 
i.^of France agreed to settle a disjmto 
respecj^iig tho duchr of Nomiaudy by 
single coniliatK John de Conrey, Earl of 
Ulster, was the English champion, and 
no sooner pat in bis apiwiarauoo than the 
French champion put spurs to bis horse 
and fled. Tlie king asked Uie earl what 
rcwunl should be mven him, and he 
replieil, “I'itles and lands I want not, of 
Dit’se 1 liave enough; but in remembrance, 
of this day 1 lieg tho boon, for myself and 
successors, to remain covered in the 
presence of your highness and all future 
sovercimis of the realm.” 

Lord Forestenrit is#aid, possessed the 
same right, vUch waa conflnned bg 
Henry fill. 


V Tho Somerset Herald wholly denies 
the right in regard to Lord Kingsale; 
and probably that of Lord Forester 
is without foundation. (See Notes and 
QnnHes, Bee. IVth, 1885, p. 604.) 

Ou the other hand, the privilege seems 
at one time to have been not unusual, 
for Motley informs us that “all the 
Spanish grandees hod Die privUogo of 
being coveicil in the presence of tho 
rciraiiig moiiareh, Jleiiee, w'hcn tho 
Biikn of Alva nreseiitcd hiniKelf before 
Margaret, Buencss of Panna, she hmio 
him to lai covered.” (IhUeh Ufpnhltr.) 

A cork'le hat, A })il^m’s hat. So 
called from the custom ot jiuttiug cocklc- 
shelis n]Kin their hats, to indicate their 
iiitcntiuuor jierformauce of a pilgrimage. 

“ llmv sliiiitli] I .vtiiir Irtie loir kuow 
Kfiiiii aiiiitlH'f unci' 

11> Ills i-iii'klcaliai. iiinl MlnfT, 

.And Ins tij.iiiliil Hhnoii." 

SliiihrDfmtre: JIamht, i v. H. 

A Bnowx Hat. Neirr wear a brown 
hat in Frtcsiantl. When at Itoino do us 
Itonio does. H people have a very 
strong prejudice, do not run countor 
to it. Vnesluud is a province ot the* 
Nethcrluiids, where tho inhubihants cut 
their hair short, and cover tho hcail 
first W'ith a knitted cap, then a high silk 
skull-cui), thou a metal turban, and 
la.stly a Imge flaunting honiiot. Four 
or live dresHcs always coiistitiitc the 
ordinary heail gear. A traveller once 
])assed through the piovince with a 
(‘omiTion brown chiiiiney-hat (it w'ido- 
awake, but was hustlwl hy the work¬ 
men, jeered at hy tho women, pelted by 
the hoys, and sneered at by Die magnatcB 
m a rcgular*guy. If you would pum 
quietly through this “enlightened” 
jiroviiioe never wear there a brown hat. 

A STKEri,E-CBOWNKi) Hat. Vo/t are 
onlif Jit to wear a hleepU-cronnwd hat. 
To he bi#rit as a lioretic. ITie victims 
of the Autos-da-Fe of the “ Holy ” In¬ 
quisition were always decorated with 
such a head-gear. 

A white hat. A white hat used to lie 
emhlmnattcal of radical proclivities, he- 
cause Orator Hunt, the great dema¬ 
gogue, used to wear one during the 
Wellington and Feel adminutration. 

f The street arabs of Nottingham¬ 
shire used to accost a person wearing a 
white hat with the question, “ Who stitle 
Die donkey f ” and a commniou used to 
answer, “ Him wi' the wnite bat dta.” 

FamrBund the hat. Gather subscrip¬ 
tions into a hat. 

To eat ofir’# hat. ” Hattes are made 
of egM, veal, dates, safffoa. salt, and so 
forth/* (liobinaNapier: Bokeof Coakrt/.) 
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? Ttio Scotcli have the word Juittit- 
kit ox hatU‘d-k%t, a dish mode chief!of 
sour cream, new initk, or butter-milk. 

To hmxtj vp one's hat i» a honne. To 
make ouesolf at home; to become 
inaHter of u house. Visitors, making a 
cull, carry their hats in tlioir hunis. 

Hat Honey. A sin.ail gratuity given 
to the uiustur of a shij*, l»y jiwisseiigers, for 
his core and troid)le, originally eolloctod 
in a liut lit tho end of a good voyage. 

Bats and Caps. Two nolitical fue- 
tioiiH of Sweden in the eighteenth eeii- 
turVi the former fjivonrahle tt> h'raiiee, 
and tin* hitter to ItiLssia. ('nrlylo snys 
the latter were calk'd eiips, Ttieannig 
mght-ciijta, hei'juise they were averse to 
aetion ami war ; hut the f.ict is that the 
h’rem'h nartinuis w'ore a Fremih clmjiean 
II.S their iMulge, and tht«ltussiun pnrlisan.s 
wore a Uussian ea 2 ). 

Batohos. I'nt OH the hatths. 
Figuratively, shut tho door. (Anglo- 
Saxon, hu-(\ a gate. Coinjmrc /orcrf, a 
lair or bolt.) 

* I'Hitrr hutrhi'9. Dead and hiiried. 
Tho hatches of n shij) arc the coverings 
over the hatehway.s (or ojieniiigs in the 
deek of a A-essel) to allow of cargo, ete., 
being easily discliargod. 

“Aiiil liu Hiini tins ircnr alnfl, 

ills IkhI^'h iiiidi'r liiiU'lit>!i." 

Bbitohot. [Greek anti?, I.atin iifietti, 
Italian anrttft, French hm-/i<tfr, our 
hairhet and rt.ir.) 

To hmy the hatchcL (»SVv’ Bxinv.) 

To t/iroio tin' hotehei. To tell false¬ 
hoods. In allusion to an ancient game 
wheiT* hatehehs were tin own at a mark, 
liko quoit.s, Tt means the sumo ns draw¬ 
ing the long-how (y.r.). 

Hatobway (lieKtenant JoeQ, A re¬ 
tired naval offieer, the com;(muioii of 
C'-oininodor« Truuaiou, in Smollett’s 
Tcyeyrtur J'tcldc^ 

Hatef \the dcadh/^ One of Mn- 
homot's swords, connscated from tho 
Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'na. {fire SwosDS.) ^ 

Battsmlsto. An occleidnstioal sect 
in Holland; so called from Patttiu von 
Hattem. of Zealand (seveutpcnth cen¬ 
tury). They denied uie expiatorv sac¬ 
rifice of Christ, and tho corruption of 
human nature. 

* . 

Battsratek {Hirk). Also called *'JanH 
Jansou.” A Hutch smuggler imprisoned 
with lawyer Q-losain for kidnapping 
Ueury Bertrand. During tlie ntgl>t 


Glossm contrived to enter the smuggler’s 
cell, when a quarrel ensued. Hat- 
tcraick strangled Glosein^ and then 
hanged himsoTf. (6'ir 11 (liter Scott : 
(juif MuuHtring.) 

Hatto. Archbisho}) of Mainz, ac¬ 
cording to iiadition, was devoured by 
miee. Tlie story say.s that in U70 there 
was a great famine iu Gennauy. au’d 
Hutto, that there inif'ht bo better .store 
for tlie rich, nsscnilded the poor iu a 
barn, and burnt them to death, f-ayiiig, 
“They are like mice, ••nly gfsid to 
devour the corti.’’ lly ami by an .aimy 
of miee came agaiivst the aichbislnqi. ami 
the abliot, to ese.apo the ['I.igiii', leiiKO i d 
to a tower on the* Ithiiie, but hitlier 
came tho mouM'-aniiy by hundn ds »ml 
thouMinfls, and ntc the bislmp np, Tlie 
tower is still called Mouse - tower. 
Southey has a lialhul ou the siiJijeet, but 
makes tho invaclera an army of lals. 
{See Mm.’SK To'wtn; I’lr.n J’l'i'Kii.) 

“And III Hi llie windous.Hiiil in nl llie ileur, 

And lliitinch the wnlls I j tlii.iistial.. Uii-\ i.n'r. 

And ilitwii (hiiiiiirh (111 IL-ilma.(W*d iip'Tl^riii i.')i 
lhi> thH-r, 

Friiiii ilioiJiiht and (lie U-ft, fruiil I eliiiid iiiiil 
hcfia i> ' 

Krntn within and wiitnmt, ft<j|ii and 

l^'IilW, 

And nil 111 oiuv til till- liislidii ihey t-’o 

They time welted Iheil leelh ai.'itiiisi the 
Hi mien. 

And now ihei i.ro i>ii Uuis the hiHh<i|> s |ii>ia"<, 

The) ttnnweit Ihe tleii|i tieniOM'i.v liiiiu 

Foi tliey were mail t(Ml<> jinlenienr I'll linn'■ 

i'liiilh/j /1 iliillii. 

A very suiiilar Icgoucl is ttdd nf Count 
Graaf, u wiekod ami powerful chief, who 
raised a tower in the inidst of the Ithine 
for th<! puiqxve of exacting tolls. If 
any bout or barge uttemjh'd to evtido 
the ex!iefion, the warders of tlia tower 
shot the cn*w with croas-hows. Amongst 
other ways of making liimself rieh was 
buying up corn. On* year a sad itunino 
jirevautid, and tlie count made a harvest 
of the distress; but an army of rats, 
pressed by hunger, invaded his tower, 
and falling ou the old baron, woificd 
him to death, andithcn dcvourcU him. 
{Leifrnds of the Mhitte.) 

'\Vulerolf, bishop o^Htrasburg (in91>7), 
was devout^ by mice in the Beventeeiith 
year of his episcopate, because he sup¬ 
pressed tlm convent of Seltzeu, on the 
lUiine. 

Bishop Adolf of Cologne was devom-cd 
*by mice or rats in 1112. 

Frei herr vou Guttengeu collected the 
jwir in a great liam, ami burnt them to 
(Wtli; and being invaded by rats and 
I mice, ran to his^custlc of Giittingen. 
j yhe vennin, howevei^ pursued him and 
! ate Ikiiirclean to the Ixmes, after which 
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his coflilo sauk to the bottom of tlieJako, 
“ where it may still 1)6 seen.” 

A similar tale is recorded in the 
chrouiolcs of Willium of Mulsburg, 
book ii. p. 31 :l (Bone's edition). 

V Mice or rats. CiiruldiLs Cambronsis 
says: 'Die larger sort of mice nro colled 
rati. (Iii/irraii/f Iwok xi. 2.) On the 
other hand, many rats are culltxl mice, 
a.s*niiutf/a AtjAiio, the mus Jufi%rif«, the 
mus (ti/iHiCU'itu, tlie unm J’littiaii/ns, etc. 

Hatton. T/ii- ihnmutf channUur. Sir 
f’hnslo 2 »lH‘r Hatton W!is brought up to 
the law, hut hs'caiue a eouilirr, and at- 
ti'aot<‘il the attention of Queen Blisahetli 
h> his veiy giaeeful tLLTieirig at a 
niasipie. 'riio ({iieeu took him into 
ffiv(jur, and aeon iiuule him both ehan* 
eellor and knight of the gurlcx. tile 
died in 

' Ili.liiihUi liiMCtl, Hint sliiiexlniitfH I'reeii, 

ni» liiLili-i n>t\ Ill'll ji.il mill -..‘iliti iliHililfl, 

Miiwil lIu'HKiiil lie.irt iif Kiwtiiiid'H •itieeii, 

TlieiiVii 1 ‘ojie iDiil Sjiiuiiirit t'liulil uei l-riiiilile 
ll." iU»f, 

Hatton Garden (London). The 
residem.d of ^ir Christopher Hatton, tlio 
dancing chancellor. (■S'ei.’ {ibure.) 

• 

Haul over the Coals. Take to task. 
Jainiuson thinks it ref el's to the otiloal 
hy lire, a suggestion which is favoured 
by the rrendi coiTespondiug iihraso, 
im-tlii; nfd hi Hiilvtte (to put on the 
culprit’s stool). 

Hanss'manniaa'tion. The pulling 
down and binkling uj» anew of btrects 
ninl cities, h.h Baron Unussmann re* 
niotlclied I*ari.s. In 1863 he hod saddled 
r.-iris with a debt of about Twenty-eight 
inillionH.^ * t 

Hautboy (prou. Ho'-boy). A straw¬ 
berry ; so called cither from the hunt 
boia (high wuod^ of fiohoinia whence it 
was iniiswted, or from its hnnt-boia 
(long-st^k). The latter is the more 
probable, and furnishes the etymoiogv 
of tlfb musical iustniment also, which 
has a liioufi-twd,* 

Haute dalre. The sword of Oliver 
the Daue. {tiee Sw<9lU>.) 

HantvUle Colt, at Stanton Brow, in 
the manor of Keynsham. The tradition 
is that tliis coit was thrown tliero by the 
champion giant. Sir John Kautville, 
from Mary’s Knolle Hill abontamile 
olT, the place of his alxioe. The. stone 
on the tup of the liill, once tbirtv ions’ 
weight, is said to have been the clearing 
of the giant’s spade. 

? The Kime is'Shld of the Gog'magog 
of Cambridge, * * t 


Have a Caret ** IWin'z yardf!*’ 
Shakesi>uare has the ex))ressiou ” Have 
mind upon your health! ” 

Cteaar^ iv. 3.) 

Have a Hind for It ( To). To desire 
to posses it; to wish for it. Mind = 
desire, mteiitinn, is hy no meuiis un¬ 
common: “1 mind to tellhim jilaiuly 
what I think.” (2 Ilriiry act iv. 
1.) “ 1 shortly mind to leave yon.” 
(2 Jlciiry fJ., act iv. 1.) 

Have at You. To lie about to aim 
a blow at another ; to attack aunthcr. 

“llaieal tlii'c iJ.li n iulit iilnw." 

.S'Vel/.r'NJinU'l'. 

Ha VO It Out (7'i'). To settle the 
dis])ut4‘ by blows or urgunieuts. 

Hav'olok (3 svl.). the oriiluiu sou of 
Birk.'iljj'gn, King of Dcnnuirk, avuh cx- 
wibihI at sea tliroftgh the ti'<*i«’heiy of 
lis guanlians, and the raft drifted to the 
coast of Liijculiishiro. Here a liHlioi'iuait 
named Grim found the young I'riucc, 
and brought him u]) lu Itis ow'u son. In 
time it so liap])Cni>d that an Knglish 
)rincc8.H stood in the W’liy of certain ain- 
litious nobles, who resolved to ilegimlo 
her by uniting her to a peasant, a ml 
selected the young foutidnii|; for the 
jiuiijose; but Havelok, havmg leutnt 
tlie story of liJs birth, ohiuined the aid 
of the king his father to recover his 
wife’s jiosHession.H, and bceamo in due 
time King of Denmark and part of 
Kiigland. (“//oiv/w; the Jhmr, by the 
TroHreurs.) 

Raver-Calcoa Oaten cakes fScan¬ 
dinavian, hnj’re, (Jormaii, hajtr; Xjutiii, 
aiinuy oats). * 

Haverll (3 syl.). A sim})loton, April- 
fool. (French, rf’jtfO't/; Icclandij", 

gift', foolish talk; Scotch^ huitr, to talk 
nonsense.) a 

Baveidag (Essex). The legend says 
tliat wliiie J^idward tlie*Confessor was 
dwelling in this locality, an old pilgrim 
adeed alms, and the king replim, 1 
have no money, but I have a ring,” and, 
drawing it from his foro-finger, gave it 
to the beggan Some time after, certain 
English ipjeiims in Jewry met the same 
man, who orow the ring from his finger 
I and said, “ Give this to your king, and 
I* 8^ w'itbin SIX inoutlis he shall die.” 
The request was complied with, and 
the predicriou fulfilled. The sliriiai of 
Edward»tne Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey gives colour to tltis legend. 

Bavaraaok. Strictly yaking is a Img 
to carry oats in. {fice HAVKn-CaiLEti,) 
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It now roeaiiH ii Boldior’s ratirm-lMig 
BliiUfT from the Rhouldor; a {'iiniicr’s 
loat)i(ir>catio for carrying charges. 

Bavook. A military cry to general 
masKarre without qiiai-ter. This cry was 
forbidden in the iiiutli year of Itit^iuid II. 
on jmin of death. Prohahly it was ori¬ 
ginally used ill hunting wild lieasts, such 
US wolves, lions, etc*., that fell on shec])- 
folcLs, and Shak(>s|)euru favours this sug¬ 
gestion in hia Jidiiin where he 

says Ate' sliall *“ ery havoek ! and let .sliji 
tlie dogs of war.” (Welsh, Imfnijy de- 
viistation ; Irish, urntrli ; eom}«U'e 
Aiiglu-tSaxuu hmo'-f a hawk.) 

Havro (France). A contruetion of 
7,1 hut )f de mdtc dame de ijrutr. 

Hawk. 

(I) JidVercnt jiarts ©f a liawk : 

Aiiiik. Till* 1c|;s fiDiii t.lic Miiich l<i (he fixit. 

Jiiiil., 'I lu* ii|i|s‘r luiii l‘l•)llk(•(t iicrt, 111 clio lull. 
IliiDiiH, Till* loiii; fmlliris of tlir wiliiCH. 
ffiifi Till’ ii«alii‘r |iiir. of Clie loll. 

I'lui/iiin euiiimra. i-'i-»t,tiL'iti full Kronn mill cniii- 

I li'ii*. 

?'Vii//ii M iniHiimmffI Fi'iitlii'in not jet full icrowii. 
f/iif/i Till) iii'vt III Ihu Uiii(f('iil ff.iMit'i'ti III I'llli- 
I'U'iiN 

f.'ii/c Tiid iiiiii)' Huiihi.nii'o in ilie imniiel. 

Cifiiifi' TIii’itovv III <ui|i. 
l/iiu/iiii Till-«iiots III) 1 In* fiTlLlivM. 

'I 111 ' lot'll Hi fi'.illii'i H, 

.1.111 H Till' iwo liiile linlt's on Kie top nt tlie 

lii'ok. 

/'.iiiii'l Till'PUH'ni'M III Hu* fiiililnilinil. 

J rMhiif fidihii * TIiii.hi' |.<'Iiiiii 1 lilt' loeo. 

Hlili/lfll, TIii'Imi'h. 

."ofiiii'i (>, Till* I'law ■* 

)■! nil'll III iinthiii. Till' iMi) loiirfi'St. 

Siilli, I'lii'w iiii;'i. 

.Siiii' 111 MU'. ‘I III-j ('Hum pall iiiiiUt till* ('11*8. 
'Illllll Till' IMII 

(■Jl Ilifferent sort.s of hawk : 

f7.'i/ii/i'iui A Ti'i-i I'M Ilf II lli'i fall nil i>> for :i k iiiur 
/■'iitiiiii III ilfh''lllil II 'I'lifil Illllll I'oi !i pi ilii'i'. 
Ji\ilriiii ol till iih'K l-'or II illiki' 
piiif/iMK^ Kill'nil I III I, 

lluntiiiil Illllll, Kill 11 liiiioM 
iSVicrr mnil ii .sm i it. For ii kiriflil. 

/unit, I mill hiiiiiiil Foi'A S'liiire. 

Mi'iliin. For Illllll) 

lli'hii. For H > 011111; iiiiin. C 

ii'iii,liiiirl: Fur a jeoiiiiin. 

'J'lii'il For ft pool limn 
Siiiii'i'hoirK For 11 pi ii'rt. 

MuiKiih. FoI'H IiiA.i-II.iIi'I' I'li'rk. 

AiHii'ir'I. For II k nil M'01 si'iiiuit 

1/111111 Jiiliimn Ilamen. 

Till' " Sori'-liiiivk " Is .1 Imivk of tin* (Irst )i*iir; 
so I aiii'ii from till* Freni'li, nor or snnic, lirownmli- 

JI'lloW , 

Till* ".S|vir" or “SiiirroM" liiiwk Is 9 niatll, 
ii;iioli|o liiiMk (Hftxon, cp>'i>itiUotU, nfiurira imi 
spun', sjiiir Hpiit, snsiii. spilt', itpimufi, »ixtr*e, eti'., 
I..11I11, spiiisHs,' all loterriiii!; to luiuiaeiiesBi. 

(:1) Tlio dross of a hawk: 

Itirtix. Till* li'athers ivitli Ih*II» Initronnl in r. 
ti:o\k')i legs. Till' iH'll Itself licalleil a iintck- 

llrtl, 

Ciriiiiiw A inirkilireiul or tliiii twine faiiteiii'il to 
(lu* leiinh in •lisi'lplinlni; h Imwk.l 
th'ivl. A U'MT fin llieVcMil, lo keep till* liawk ui 
I In* ilark, A ruji,r huad 1# a wnte one. opjii 
lit'liiiiil. To Aipitf i« to put on llio IiimmI 'I'd 
en/ioiiil IS to take il off. To nxstxls lAr ftix'd 
IS III ill tw rlie Hirinus sotliat the bnoil uui] lu* 
lU rpiiiliuesw to *ie pulled off. 


JihHiKr Till* I till* sti.iis lo Mini'll llif Imsli Is 
riiHii'iicd to I lie legs. There is the siiydilnr 

Ji ss. 

i.rus/i. The leallii’r ilmng tor liuliliiig llieliiiMk. 
(4) Tenns used in falconry: 

Cniitiiiii .Somethiiir; glien to a li.iMk to <.li*tin“ii 
her ifui pe. 

Ciiirliiiid. Ttemliii'p, 

I'litnriiiii. AVIii'o Mume linMks in iiln'olrnei' 10 
then I'hli'iH, ijiiiM'i mill shake llieil Minus 
Ci/tliliiini. Fiuhiiiu; miIIi e n Ii ulhei Ml.eii ilie> 
sciiiil Inn iii'iii', 

/hull The phii e M Ill'll'11 liiiM k 1 ineiil is liiiil 
liiiiinifl. I'hii 1111; II fi 'll hi'l III II I ,i» k s M iiii; 

Jiii,i'lit liil. The III e iHl mill iii'i k III il'iniil.ita 
liiiM k I'lej s .III 

/■;//( I mi'll mil The liiiu' of l•l•.tn''lll * t'le eo •! 

7 . 11)1 A ll'.'iiie Ilf ft fii.il III, III' i.| Il II III I ..III 
ti'iillieih 

MdI.e. All oM staiim h liiiw k lliiit sets :iii i'\ in 1 P' 
til >I0II1P Hill s 

Hiiialiiin. SU'i'li hill'-' IIImu' Miir; :iiiil I'.eii 
I he otlii'l in 11 I lie li'i;s 

3 /i'ii' The phii I vi heio Ii.im k-sil m In 11 iiiiuihim' 

Mntii.g The ilini',' of liiiM ks 

]‘il/ii\ tnll, W'liii a liiiM k li"i\I's of 111 r i‘i 1')* 

J'l'if TIB'ih'iiil hod) iif.iloMl killi'il I') ,1 h.iMk 
J'nrii The ri'si inu'phii ('Ilf a h.iM k M Ill'll ill ihe 
fali'iiui'r'h M I isl. 

I'III III nut' Bni.ill fi"ithei 8 piii'ii lo a h'lMk lu 
liiiiKe her eiisl 

<> 1 X 1)7 1/ The 1 'i'Ml 01 giinii' I Iml .1 limik II.i'ShI, 
lllltlllll' (flllM'l pill'll III 11 lltlM k lu III nip llilMIl 

her sti.inin ii. 

Shin II Kfl Ifinerr) 

Tniini. till Inp ft liaMk 11 h'P or Miinr of II foM I to 
pull at. ^ • 

V The jicregiino when Tull grown is 
called it IdiH'-haii /■. 

The hawk was the av'atar of Ihi or 
Iloriis, the sun-god of tlie Kgrptiaiis. 
*S)t' BilUiS (iirotcctcd hy sinii'ihtitioiis.) 

Bawk and Handsaw. / hiinr a 

hau l- J'limi rt /iitiid.'iriti. Ilatnlsaw' is a 
corruption of hn nslntu' (a licrou). ] 
kunw.'iliawk from !i heron, the bird of 
jircy from the giiiiic llowu at. Tlie 
jirovcrh ineaus, 1 know one thing fioui 
uiiothcr. (S^ IJam/ct, li. 2.) 

Hawk nor Buzzard {•Xril/ni). (if 
douhitiil Hocial ponitioii—too f,ooil for 
the kitchen, and not goml enough for 
the fiuuilv. Private govetTics.si‘a and 
pauiK'riaeii geutleffclk often hold this 
uuhapj>y position. 'Tlioy are not hnwkn 
to be foiKlled and petted— the ” tassclled 
gontleiucn” of the days of falcojjry - 
nor yet bu/.zartlB—a dull kind (jf lalcoii 
Byuonymous witff duiicfti or jilchcitui. 
In Freucli, " A*V’frc«» rfiate lit p<//.v\oj/,” 
‘•Neither flesh, i»wl, nor good red 
hemng.” 

Hawker's News or “ Fijicr'e News.” 
News known to all the world. ” I.e 
sceret rfr poltcJiinrllf.*' (German Jiiilu-r, 
a higgler or hawker.) 

Bawkubltes (2 syl.). Street bullie s 
in the reign of Uuee« Amu*. It was 
their delight to molest and ill-treat thn 
olcl watchmen, women, children, and 
! feeble old men who^ chanced to be in 
;* th^stfleta after suuwt. The successiou 
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of those Londou })ests after tlio R<%tom- 
tion was in the following order: The 
Minis, the Tityre Tus, the Hectors, the 
Scourers, the Nickel's, tlicii the llawkU' 
IntoH (1711-171-1), and then the Mohm^ks 

- most dieaded of nil. (llawkiibite is 
the name of an Indian tnla' of savages.) 

“ Kinin Miilirii k nnil fi'iini ll:i\\kul)i(i>, 

, (ioml l.'ii.l (U'In t'l 111!', 

ivii.i n.iiidiT iliri>iir;!i iIk'HI re'ts at mtrh 
r*> I iMUdiif.' ’ 

T'li'j mu H'»iM u li li M ii(l\ KiiUes, 

\iul mi mir iIu.i^MiIit'. f.ill 
A ii'l, if I lie. niiinlei tun mirMiM'H, 

We inn e fiiiiui luck u it lial." 

- Hawao'bole. Iff fifin crept ihrourtk 
ih‘ hnv )^r-hi>h\ or He has come h> ttt the 
hini'ii-hnte. Tlitit i.s, lio entered the 
s.av'icci in the lovvowt grade; ho rose 
fioni the rtuiks. A naval jilirase. The 
hawse-hole of a .ship is tlmt'.through 
which the eahle of tlio anchor riin.s. 

Hawthorn, in lloroloiry,inean.s ‘‘(lood 
Hope,” hecaii-'i) it .shows the winter is 
over and spring i.s jit hand. The Atho- 
nitin gills u.scd to crown themselves 
w’ltlijjtiwtliorii Howi'i's at weddings, ami 
the mtirriagv-fnrc h was made of haw- 
, thorn. The Hmiians considered it a 
I'hauii against sorceiy, and placed loaves 
of it on the eradle.s of new-horn infants. 

V The hawtlioiJi was chosen hy 
IJi'iiry ATI. for his deviee, hecauso the 
crown of Hicli.'ird III, was discovered in 
a hnwtlioru bush at Hoswoilh. 

Hay, Hagh, or Hangh. A royal 
IMi k in “ which no iiiiiii coimnons”; rich 
liistiii’c-laud; asBilhugh {lUlla-hanyh)^ 
Jeskwood- or Btjsl wood-bay, Linde,by- 
hay, Wcllcy-hiiy or AVcWiay. llteso 
li VM hay.s wo»e ‘ ‘ special reseiwea ” of game 
for rovflty ulonu, 

A hotit'e of hay. {Sec Bottlb.) 

Set/I ecu htoj nnd grass. Too late for 
one and too soon f(# the other. 

Xfithn hag nor grass, 'lliat liohhy- 
de-hoy state when a youth is neither boy 
norJuan. 

jlake^mg trhtlo the sun shines. 

St like whihftlie ir0n is hot. 

Take time hy the forelock, 

t )ue to-day is woath two to-morrows. 
{Franklin.) 

Bayston (Frank). The lainl of 
Biicklaw, afterwards laird of Qiming- 
ton. {Sir Walter Scott : Bride of Lam- 
mermoor.) 

Hayward. A keeper of the cattle 
or common herd of a villago cir perish. 
The word hag means “ hedge,” and this 
herdsman wis ^ called liecanse ho had 
‘‘ ward ” of the^ hedges ” also, ^nglo- 
Saxon, hig^i hay ; Acyc, a hedge,/ ■’ ^ 


HazaaoL The Sciqie-gout (i/.r.). 
HazeL (Sir c Bivi^iino Xioi >.) 

Baael-nut. (Anglo - Saxon, ho'.srl- 
hnut, from ha-sef, a hat or cap, the cap- 
nut or pxe nut cnc.loBcd in a cap.) 

Head. (Latin, caput; fviKoii, hedfod ; 
Scotch, hafet; contracted into head'.) 

Better he the head of an ass than the tall 
of a horse. Better lie foremost iimniigst 
coiniuoiicrs than the lowest of the aris¬ 
tocracy ; lietter he the head of tlio yeo¬ 
manry than the tail of the gentry. TJie 
Italians say, "/i' uieglio essrr testa di 
liirtto chc coda <h siunone 

lie has a head ou his shuiihlers. Ho is 
up to snuff {q.c.) ; lie is a clover fellow, 
with hrains in his heud. 

He has quite lost hts head. He w in a 
qiiaudury or quit# coufuseil. 

/ can make neither head nor tail of it. 
II'unnotuiidi'rstanditatall. A gaiiilding 
phniae. 

Men with heads beneath the shoulders. 
{See CaoRA.) 

Men It ithout heads, {See Bi.emmyks.) 

Of one's head. Horan ged ; delirious; 
oxtreiiioly exciited. Ilero ” head ” 
means intelligence, unilerstanding, etc. 
Ills inteliigeucu or uudoiiituuding lias 
gone away. 

To bundle, one. out heud and heels. 
“ Suns ecremonie," altogether. 'J'ho 
allusion is to a custom at one time far 
too finquout in cottages, for a whole 
family to sleep together in one laid head 
to heels or pedmtm'enS, as it was tormi'd 
in Ooniwall; to bundle the w'hnin lot 
out of lied wpa to turn them out head 
and heels. 

To head off. To intorcejd. 

To hit the nail on the head. You have 
guessed aright; you have done the riglit 
thing. I'ho allusion is obvious, 'Tlio 
French say, Tons arez frappe an hut" 
(You have hit the niarjc); tlic Italiaiis 
have the phrase, ” liai'efti data tn 
hrocea*' (You have hit the pitcher), al¬ 
luding to a game wdiere a jutcher stoml 
ill the place of Aunt Sally {q.r.). The 
liatiu, ” Jleqi aeu trfigisH ” (You have 
touched the tiling with a needle), refers 
to the custom of probing sores. 

To keep one's nead above water. To 
.avoid bankruptcy. ^ Tlie allusion is to a 
person immersed in water: so long as 
iiis hea<l is above water his life remains, 
hut bad iftvimmers find it hard keep 
their heads above water. 

To lose mds head. To be confused and 
mnddle-mindod. 

To make head. To get on. 
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Bead SbATed {Get your). You are 
a dotard. Uo and get your head oluived 
like other luuatics. {See Bath.) 

'* Thou thiukot ijitil. iiuiiinrcb8 nover cnit art ill. 
Ills lii'uU Kliiksrd, iHHir fiuil, or ihitik an 
Htill. J'fier JUndar: Ode Vpon Ode, 

Boad uUL Ears. Over hend avid ears 
fin debt, in lovo, etc.], completely ; eu- 
tirely. llie ulluHion is to a jienioii 
iniint'rscd in water. The lYench phrase 
i.s “ A l oir dch detO s pardessus la tele,'' 

Bead and Shoulders. A jiliruse of 
Nundr^Hhudes of mcitiiiiig. Thus “ head 
and Hiiouldtrs taller” means consider- 
nlily tiill; lo turn one out head and 
Hhoulders means to drive one out forcibly 
uiul witJiout ceremony. 

Head of Cattle. Cattle are roiiiited 
by the /trad; manufacturing labourers 
by /iiiut/s, II.S ” How many hands do you 
employ ? ” horsfiB bj' the turn {Stv 
No.sk)'; guests iit dinner by the rarer, 
ns ‘‘(.'overs for ten,” etc. (6Vv NrrM- 
JJE11.S, Ha NO.) 

V In coiitracliiig for meals the cou- 
tructor takas the job at so much ” a 
head t.e. for each jiersoii. 

Hoad over Hoole (7h turn). To 
]>]ari) the hands n])ou the ground and 
tliiow the legs npvvaids so as to do- 
sci ibe lia If a circle. 

Hoads or Tails. (■ ness whether t he 
c'liiii to-NHcd u]> will come down w ith licad- 
side uppermost or not, 'I'lio side not 
bearing tJie bead lias various devices, 
Homelimos Britannia, souietimcs George 
and the T>riigon, Munctiiuesu harp, some¬ 
times the royal arms, som<<tiines an in¬ 
scription, etc. These deviecs are all in- 
clmlcd in the word (ail, meaning oiipositc 
to the head. The ancient liomau.s useil 
to ]ilav this game, but said, ‘‘Heatis or 
hi lips.*’ 

“I'liiii iMU'rl di'imnoH In Rul'lliiie*Jin't.inles, 
‘r»l>ii» iviit liiBii lesie mmubmus exols- 

iii.ini. .Vui'robuie .Sttlni iialiii, i 7. 

Xnt/ifr head tAn' tail. Nothing con¬ 
sistent. ‘‘ I can make neither head nor 
tail of uhat you say,” ».f, I cannot Ixilt 
tiie mart.ter to* Uic brau. 

Heads Z WlB, Tail* y^a^ZiOSS. In 

tossing up a coin, with such ou arnuige- 
meut, the {lerson nrho makes the 
must of necessity win, and the person 
who accepts it must inevitably lose. 

Bsad^,'wilful; affecting tbo head, os 
” The wine or beer ishcady,” (Hermiui. 
/teftiy, ardout, strong^ self-wiliw.^ 

Boallac Gold. Hold gireu to a king 
foi' “heoliug” the king's evil, whien 
was dune by a touch. 


Hotdtli. Your health. The sto^ is 
that Vortigeni was invited to dine at 
the house of Hengist, wlien Iiowti''iia, 
the host's daughter, brought a cup of 
wine which she presented to their royal 
guest, saying, lYus lue'l, hlaford cyn- 
tny ” (Your health, lord king), (fk-e 
Wassail.) 

William of Malmesbury says tlie cus¬ 
tom took its rise from tbo death of young 
King Edward the Martyr, who was 
truitorou.sly stabbed in tlfe back wbibi 
drinking a cup of wine pruscntfil to him 
by his mother Elfrida, 

Drinkiuf/ healths. The Homans adopted 
a curious luahlon of drinking the Invilili 
of their lady-loves, ond that w’us to drink 
a bumper to eai'h letter of her name. 
Hiidibrqii satirises this custom, wliich he 
calls ” spelling names with bcer-ghusses ” 
(part ii. chap. 1). 

“ Nii'Vin, si‘x cyalhiH, wi'li'ni .liisliim liilintnr, 
L}cas, L> (li< ai'siuor, Mia liili|;x.’‘ 

Mfirtml. I 72, 

Tliiw ru|W lo Ann, f<>ur to Kho* lio iii\i n. 

ToStisaii Hm', fii.\ lliiciM I, liiWlKol hmoii 

£ f n. 

Haap* fitritrk all of a lifap. To he 
struck with ustonishment. ‘‘ Klrc uhart," 
The idea is that of confusion, liaxing 
the wits bundled together in a lieap. 

Boar. To hear as a hoy nt hart rst. In 
at one ear and out at the otlu'r; he.ir 
without paying attention. Giles Firniin 
says, “If you call lr>i;s out of the har¬ 
vest stubble, they u ill jiist lift up their 
heads to listen, and fall to their bhnok 
again.” {Heal VheisUan, 1070.) 

Bearae (1 s^) means simiily a harrow. 
Those harrows used in Bonujin C^ntholic 
churclAs (or frames with spile's) for 
holding caudles ore called in I'rancn 
hi'Tsi’.s. Those frames at a later period 
were coveroil with a«canopy, and lastly 
were mounted on wheels. 

Heart. A variety of the won! etu r. 
(Latui, cortT, the heart; Greek, haifl' ; 
t$aiiskrit, hetyf ; Aimlo-Saxon, hmrtr.) 

Heart (in ChiistiA art) .•the attribute 
of St. There'sa. 

77ie Jtamiuy Acrir/«(m Cliristian art), 
the syihliol ol charity. An attribute of 
St. Xugustiuc, deiiotiug the fervency of 
liis devotion. The licart of the Saviour 
is freiiuently so represented. 

* Heart. 

I^SASEd, PbOVEKBS, etc. 

A bloody heart. Siuce thetime of Good 
Lord James the Douglases have carried 
upon their shields bloody heart with a 
crown u^u it, in memory of the expedi¬ 
tion liord James to Spain with the 
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heart of Kinff Robert Bruoe. ^ing 
Robert commissioned hia friend to cany 
his heart to the Holy Land, and Lord 
Jiunes hiid it enclosed in a silver casket, 
which he wore round his neck. On his 
way to the llol}' Loud, ho stopped to 
aid Alphonso of Caatile. ogainst Osmyn 
the Moor, and was slain. Sir Simon 
Lnc.khnrd of Leo was commissioned to 
curry the luort back to Scotland. {Talva 
of n'iirauiff<fthn% xi.) 

.ifter mi/ oini hntrt. Just what I 
like: in accordance with iny liking or 
wish ; tho heart lieing tlio sui^poscd 
seat of tlio aflVctioiiH, 

lif‘o f qootf hrart. Cheer tip. In Latin, 
" /’if/’, f-ono nulmo nis ; ’’ the heart being 
tlH!.se.it of moral courage. 

iJtif of /inirf. Despondent L without 
Kiniguinc ho])o. In Latin, 
f/i sjiomf iY.*’ In Fn'in'h, “ J’n'dre 

Sri i/our hrari af rrnt. Re quite easy 
about the matter. In French, Mrttrz 
loti't ro ur ct I'rtisr,'^ 'Flic lioart is tho 
hiqipflSed org^i the scusil»ilitie8 (in- 
eliutiiig tin; aifectjons, etc,). 

• To fin nf; ouv's hmrl. To waste away 
or die of disnpjiointmcnt. “ Broken¬ 
hearted.” bo]it!lcRsly distresHod. In 
French, Ccla mr frnd Ic caw.** 'lliC 
heart is the organ of life. 

7h Ifttni hq hmrt. To loam mrano- 
ritcr : to commit to memory. In French, 
” Viir nrur ” or ” u-ijiprciidre imr recur.** 
{Srr LkaIoV.) 

To xrt onr'n heart iijion. Earnestly to 
desire it. ‘ ‘ ,te I'aime dr taut nmi rmtr; '* 
the heart Iwhig the supptonAd seat of the 
alTiTtioiiB. • ' 

7V//,-r %rarf. Bc of gOO<l COTOlgC. 
Aforal courage at one time was supposed 
to reside in the heart, pliysical courage 
in the stomach, Wisdom in tho head, 
affection in the reins or kidneys, melari- 
cholv in the bile, fmirit in the hloody etc. 
In French, **prenan e/iurage.** 

To Juke to AtarL To feel deeply 
piiinea [at solhethBag wluch lias oe- 
curred]. In Latin, ** l^roumt mihi 
(tiiiioinn ;** iniqu*animo forre.** In 
French, “ Prettdre ttne affaire A etmr; '* 
tho heart being the sapposed seat of the 
affections. 

To irear o»e*s heart upon cme*e ekere. 
To exi)oso one’s secret intentions to 
general notice; the reference being to 
the custom of tying your lady’s favour 
to your sleeire, and tbua exposmg the 
secret of the heart. logo Ea 3 ni, ** When 
my outward action ^ows'iny secret 
heart, I will wear .my heart n|^ nw 
sleeve, as one does a lady’s favoak, for 


daws [f dows, pigeons] to pock at.” 
Dows = fools, or simpletons to laugh at 
or quiz. (Othello^ i. 1.) 

ntth all my heart. ‘‘7> tout won 
arm' ;** most willing. Tho heart, as 
the scat of tlie affections and sousibiliiies, 
is also*the seat of the will. 

Benrt-breakvr {A). A flirt. Also 
a particular kind of curl. Called in 
French Accroche-emtr. At one time 
loose ringlets w'om over tho shoulders 
were callixl heart-breakers. At another 
time a curl worn over the temples was 
called an Aecroehc-eceury orh'e cwur. 

Heart-rending. Very pathetic. **Qui 
deehire le raw; ** tho heart os the seat 
of the affections. 

Boart-trliolo. Not in love; the 
affootious not givoll to another. 

“1 ill Itivo? . . . J tfOf'yiimnv wiml I nm linjirt- 
wli<ilc."“-S«rB'. Sciitt .* Seitgnmllel (luLh»r J3J. 

Heart and SooL ITuth my whole 
heart and said. With all tho energy and 
enthusiasm of which I am capable. In 
French, S'y porter de tout eon reew.** 
Murk xii, ;i3 says, “Lovo [God] with 
ail thy heart Jaffcction], all Ihy soul for 
glow of spintmil life], all thy strength 
[or physical powers'), and all thy under¬ 
standing (that is, let tliy love bo also a 
reasonable eorvico, and not niero euihu- 
siasm].” 

Heart In him Boote. Tfie heart fell 
into hts hose or sank into his boots. ’ In 
Latin, ” Cor illi in getim dreidit.** Tp 
F rench, ** Avoir la peur au ventre.** Tho 
two last phrases are very expressive: 
Fear makes tiie knees shako, and it 
gives ono a Hlomach-ochn; but tho 
English phrase, if it means anything, 
must mean that it induces the jmitsou to 
run away.* 

Heart in bie Montli. It is heart 
teas in his mouth That choky feeling 
in the throat which arises from fear, 
eonsciouj) guilt, shynosi!; etc. 

“The yoithfir Irti'«r IrS**! to l*»ok st hf* , . . 
Mit his lifwrt was in bisinuntb."-JfiM7'hctrA'«rtf»; 
Mrs. livmmd, )>. JM. 

Hdart ^ Orana {To take) . To pluck 
np courage; not to bo disheartened or 
down-hoartod. This exproadon is based 
on the promise, ” My grace is sufficient 
for thee” (2 Cor, xii. 9); by this grace 
St. Fanl sa]^, ” When 1 am w-eak then 
am 1 strong.” Take grace mtoijour 
heart, rely on God’s grace for strength, 
with grace in your beart your feeble 
knees will be strengthened, (fke Hast 
or Qbbase.) 
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Heart of Hearts {Tn onc'«). In 
onn’h iiimoist conviction. 'Iljo heart ia 
often rcferroil to as a seeoiul self. 
Kiiakooftoiiro speaks of the “ neck of the 
heart ” [Mrrr/ia/it «/' f'enter, ii. 2) ; “ the 
middle uf the heart" (f'ifnihelinr, i. 7). 
Ttie tirtirt of the hcuirt is to tho^Haine 
elfcct. 

Heart of Mldlotblaa. The old 

jail, the 'roIlKioth of TUdiiilmrph, taken 
down lu IS17* Sir Walter Scott has a 
novel bo ealleil, 

Heart’a Eaeo. TIic rwfa trinVor. 
It htiH a liost <)f fancy names; as, the 

Ilutterfly flower,’* ‘‘Kiss mo qnick,” 
n *• Kiss hehiiid tho (j'arden pito,” 
“ Lovo in idleness,” “ Pnusy,” “ 'I'lireo 
fni'es under one hood,’’ tho ** ViiripRiiled 
violet,” “ llerha'IVinitiitis.” The quo¬ 
tation annexed will c'Aplum tho jiopular 
tradition of the flower 

" Yi'f. Ill'll Wfil r n licit’the liiilt Ilf ('ll jikI fell : 

n fell upon 11 liMIc Mi-«I,ci I) lloMt’i, 

llef'iM' IIIiIk-Mlull’, iiiiiv ]iui|ili’ iiifh l<i\n's 
Miinnil, 

And ninidi’iiu ivill it lo\c-ii)-idli>iicxs 

Tin’ Jilh'c of II I'll ftlcniiiliK cjcliiN liild 

'Will iiiiikc a iniiii nr iiiiiiiuii tnadli <ln<ir 

I i»'ii lllr iic'tt till' cl'i’iitiirc llmt ll. hi'i’S ” 

: Miittiimnier SiyM'n yjrrnin, il 1. 

Hoorth Money. (iSl'e Cuihnky 
Monky.) 

Heat. One course in a race; nctivih', 
netion. 

" ^'l■llrmld itciil, }i>ii iiiiii, Ki't nut m'iMi Pi'i-e’licr 
I'ln-o. 

Hut till' Inst lii'iit riuiii IValinK ivnii the riice." 

I>i ii'int, 

Heatben. A dweller on a lieath or 
eommou CliriKtiun doetrines would not 
reach these rianoto people till long after 
they hail heen accepted in towns, aniJ 
even A'illages. (Anglo-Saxon, /ttrthcn, 
hath. (A’lr Paoan. ) 

Hcaren. (Anglo-Saxon, hcofon^ from 
/lllift'll, elevated, vaulted.) c 

'I’ltE 'J’niiKB Hkavett.s. (According to 
the Jewish ays<'«*pi.) Tho Avord heax-en 
ill the Ilihle denotes (H tho air, thus 
Ave read of ” the fowls of heaven,” ” tho 
dew of heaven,” and “the clouds of 
h(»avon ” ; (2) the starry fiminment, as, 
” Tipt there ho lights in the finnanient 
of hcnv«}u” (Oen. i. H); (S) uje palace 
of Jehovah: thus we road that heaven 
is My tlirone ” (Isa. Ixvi. 1, and Matt. 
V. 3J), 

V lioosely, the word is used in Scaap- 
ture soxnetiuHis simply to express a great 
height “Tlie cities are walW« np to 
•heaven ” (Pi'ut. i. 28). So tho builders 
(m Shiiiar designed to raise a tower 
whose top sliould ” reach unto heaven ” 
(Gou. xi. 4). 


Tin? Five HEAVK^a. (According to 
the Ptolemaic syBt(?ni.) (1) The )iluiiet- 
ary heaven; (2) tlie spliere of tJio fixed 
stars; (3) the crystalline, w’hiehvibrales; 
(4) the primniii mo'bile, which cominiiui- 
cates motion to the lower s]ihcH>s; ( il 
tho empyie'an or scat of dinty iiiid 
angels. (AVc almre.) 

" Biiiiicrlnifii slic (U’l-iiii'il tliiit AI.ini liitd rmiii 

ftl'im* 

Left liiH Ilf 111 hwivcn, the emvers of iiioii to 
JIIOll*." 

llOilIl' • Ollllllflll tliriilUn, iMU'k MU 

The Seven ITeavunb. (According lo 
the Mahomciaii system.) 

'J'/ir first hravm, says Mahomet, is of 
pure silver, and here tho stars arc hung 
out like larr.i»s on gnldeu chains. K,m h 
star has an angel for warder. Tn iliis 
heaven “'.he prophet ” found Adam a ad 
I'lve, 

't'/ic srnni(/ hrfirni, says Malinmct, ia 
of polished steel and dazzling sploudoiir. 
Here “the proi»het” found Noah. 

T/ie third hrnvni, says Malinrnet, IS 
studded with jirecious stones too !.rd- 
liaut for the ca'p of man. Here Az’ract, 
the angel of (leufli. is stationed, amt is 
for ever WTitiug in a large hook or 
blotting woiils out. The former are the 
names of persons Irom. the latter tlmsis 
of the now'ly dead. (See below, Jlrarrn 
of hrarens.) 

7'hr fuHVth hritirn, he says, is of tho 
finest silver. Here dwells the Angel of 
Tears, whose height is ” •'>()(» days’ jiuu- 
ncy,” and he sheds c('uscle.s8 iears for 
the sins of man. 

T/ir fifth, hnfi'rti is of purest gold, .and 
here dwells tho Avenging Angel, wlio 
presidv. s over elomenhil fire. TIri.'o “ tho 
pniphet ” mot Aaron, {fier /nhir.) 

T/ir sij'th hem'm is compo-seil of ITas'- 
ala, a sort of earbniKde. Here dwells 
the Guardian Angel of heaven and 
earth, half-snow and half-tire. It was 
liere that Mahomet saw' Mos(.'b, who 
w(^t with envy, 

The seventh heovm, says the same 
veritablo auHiority, is forined of divino 
light Ireyond the p^wer of tongue to 
describe. Each inhabitant is bigger 
than tho whole earth, and has 7(*,0(»0 
heads, each head 70.000 mouths, eacli 
mouth 70,000 tongues, and each tonguo 
speaks 70j000 languages, all for ever 
employed m. chanting the praises of the 
M<Mrt High. Here he met Abraham. 
{See belote). 

Ih be in the seventh heaven. Su¬ 
premely happy. ,The CabbaJista main- 
t*^ned 'j^at there ore seven heavens, ca(‘h 
naiDgfm happiness above tlie other, the 
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Hecatomb 


fcys 


Bfiveuth huiug tlic abode of (jod sflid the 
hi^licst ulasB of angels. adorf.) 

'I'hk Nine Hkavjijns. The term 
heavuu was used anciently to denote the 
orb or sphere in Avhich a celeatial body 
■Wiis supposed to move, hence the number 
of heavens varied. Acconling to one 
system, the first heaven was that of the 
Moon, the second that of Venus, the 
thinl that of Mercury, the fourth that 
of the Sun, the fifth that of Mars, the 
sixth that of Jupiter, the seventh that 
of Saturn, the eiglith tliat of the flxt ” 
.or iiriuninciit, and the ninth that of the 
(' ri / stn / liur . ^.SVc Nine Spheres.) 

Heaven (in modem phraseology) 
means ; H) a great hut indefinitehoigiit, 
(*Jj the sky or tlio vault of the clouds, 
(.■{) the sjw’cial abode of (4) the 

]>lnce of .supreme felicity, (oj siip|K)8cd 
residence of the celestial gods, etc. 

TJtr hvarnt of fir(f)rn.s. A Hebrewism 
to express the highest of the heavens, 
the spwial residence of .Tehovah. Simi¬ 
lar siipovlativos are “ tlie Lord of lords,” 
“ m* (iod of gods,” “the Song of 
songs.” our Very very much, 

p etc ) 

•• Fli'liiilil. ili(' lirn\,'n .■uni tlic tieavcii of hmvens 

1-. IllC t.i.Kl S • - llollt X II. 

Auiuuth tiilmitUd into heat'm. {See 
lonUr I’ahadise.) 

Heavies {The), means the heavy cav¬ 
alry, which c^msiats of men of gimtcr 
buiki and height than Lancers and 
Hassars, (.Si c LiailT Troops.) 

Heavy Blaa {2'he\ in tlicatrical par¬ 
lance, means an actor wl^ plays foil to 
the hero, s^ch as the king in itamlet, the 
mere ffil to the prince; lago is another 
” hoary man’s ” part as fou to Othello ; 
the “ tiger” in the Ticket of Leave Man 
IS another part lor the “heavy.man.” 
Such parts pre^rve a degree of im- 
jmrtunce, but never rise into passion. 

Heavy-armed AxtXUiexY{The). Tlie 
ffhrrisou artillery. The “light-armed 
artillery ” ar^Ro^ Horse Artillery. 

He'be (2 syl.). Goddess of youth, 
and enp-boarer t^ the celestial goiis. 
She had the power of restoring the aged 
to youth and beauty. {Greek mytholoytf.) 

“ WriWfliSd smiiefl 
Sufli as liaiiif on Hciie'* cheek, 

Ana love to lire in diiuvlo sleek.'’ 

Maim: L'Alkuro. * 

Hebe raees. Small vases like a coty- 
li«cos. So tenned liecause Hebe is re¬ 
presented as bearing one containing 
nectar for the gads. 

Hebertlnts (3. syl). The t^Mimns 
of the vile demagogue, JacqiEa 

W . 


HJliort, chief of the Cordeliers, a revo¬ 
lutionary club which iHiostwl of such 
names ns Auuchursis Cloutz, ItoiiKiu, 
Vincent, and Momoro, in the great 
French Bevolutioit. 

Hfb'roa, ill the satire of Almnhm 
and Achitophrl, in tlio first jnirt stands 
for Holland, hut in the second part for 
Scotland. Heb’ronite (3 syl.), a native 
of Holland or Scotland. 

Heo'ate (3 syl. in Greek, 2 in Eng.). 
A triple deity, called Phoob® or the Moon 
in heaven, Diana on the eai'th, and He¬ 
cate or Proserjiiue in hull. She is de¬ 
scribed as having three heads—one of a 
horse, one of a dog, and one of a lion. 
Her offerings consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black lambs. She was sometimcH 
called “ Tri'via,” because offerings were 
presented to her at crosB-romls. Sbake- 

S icare refers to the triple character of 
lis godilcs.s: 

' And w'l' fiiirii'B that do run 
lly the rri|ili- icaiii.'* 

MUinummir tiight'ii himm. \ 2 . 

Hecate, danghter of Perscs the Tituii, 
i.s a very different iierson to the ‘ ‘ Triple ’ 
llficati',** who, iiccurdiiig to lliviod, was 
daughter of Zeus and a bciievolont 
goddess. Hccttte, daughter of PersGs, 
was a magician, poisoned her father, 
raised a temple to Diana in which slie 
immolated stmngcrs, jnnd was motlier 
of Mcde'a and Cin B. She presided over 
magic and enchautincuts, taught sorcery 
and witchcraft. She is represented 
with a lighted torch and a sword, and 
is attended by two black dogs. 

V Shakespeare, in his Maeheth, oHudes 
to both these Hocates. Thus in act ii. 

1 he spooks of ’•'pule Hecate,” i.e. the 
mother of Medea and CircB, ^ddnss of 
magiciotui, whom they invoke, and to 
whom tluiy mode offerings. 

"Niiw ... fill nisfii] witnhcmfl ceJchmles 
l^li) Hcratp's iiffcnnss.” 

But in act iii, 2 hoaspeaks of “ black 
Hecate,” meaning night, and says be¬ 
fore the night is over and day dawns, 
there 

“ ftlmll 1«* iloiio 

AilcfNl of (treadful notet" (.r. the murder of 
Dtiui'^n. 

K.B. Without doubt, sometimostlieBO 
two Hecaios are couiouuded. 

Beoatomlk. It is said that Pytha¬ 
goras offered up 100 oxen to the gods 
when he discovered that Uio square of 
the IwiKithenuse of a right-ahgled- 
triaugfe equals both the st^uares oS the 
other two sides. Ihis is the 47th of 
book i. of “ Euclid,'*' called the dul- 
carnem (< 7 .r.). But Pythagoras never 
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Haeriflcod animals, and would not Buffer 
liiB diBciples to do ho. 

"l-lo HiuTiDccd til thiiftmlx millet ami lioiiej- 
ciiliili, liiii mit animnlM. tAitaiiiJ lie Tiirliuili- Inn 
<li8ei|iU'H to witrillie itTivn"—iumbltrltua; Lift of 
Pl/llHtffiit(m, ill. i<]i lim-U. . 

Hector. Eldoet bom .of rriaiK, tlm 
iiobloHt and niont inuf^aniiuouH of ult 
llic chieftiduH ill Iloraor’a //tarf (a Greek 
epic). After holding out for ten yearn, 
ho wa.s slain by Achilles, who InNlied 
him to his chariot, and dragged the 
dead Irndy in triunipli thriec round the 
walli. of Troy, 'J’he //lar/ eouo.liideH 
with tlie funeral obsequius of lluctov 
(ind Putroe'los. 

7Vir Hretor of Geymnuij. Jonchiin II., 
Elector of Itrundunbiu’g (15M-1.')71). 

Vtm trtftr lltrtur'H clmtk. You ate 
mid off for trying to deeeivtt another. 
You are paiil iii yout own coin. When 
'I’lionias iWcy, Earl of Xortlininborland, 
in l.OiJi), wnH routed, ho hid himself in 
tho iloiiso of Hector Annstroiig, of Ilar- 
luw', Tliia villain betrayed him for the 
reward otfei-ed, but never after did nny- 
tbiiig go well w ith him ; he went down, 
down, flown, till at hast he died a beggar 
in rags on the roadside. 

Hector (v/). A leader ; bo called 
from tho son of Priam and gf'neralis- 
Biino of the Trojans. 

Hooter ( 'l\i \. To swagger, or play tho 
bidly. It IS hard to conceive how the 
brave, modest, noble-minded patriot 
eaiiio t«» b«> mado the sjuionym of a 
braggiU't and blusterer like Ajax. 

Heotora. Street bullies and brawlers 
who delighted in hoing as rude as pos- 
eihlo, espiieinlly to women. Eolibery 
Was not their objeet, but simply to get 
talked about (>SVr IlAWKWiTica.) 

Heo'nbo. Second wife of Priam, and 
mother of nineteen ehiidren. {VlaniTroy 
was taken by tho Giajcks elie fell to tho 
lot of TJIj'sbos. She was aftorwaitls 
inctamoi*pllosed* into a dog, and threw 
herself into the sea. The jdnee where 
Hhe porislied was aftervruxds culled the 
(fravc (eynoa-se'mu). {Homer: 
etc.) 

On to JUeeuba. To the poiAt ot main 
incident. Tho sto^ of Hecuba has 
furnished a host of Greek tragedies. 

Hedge (I syl.). 7h hed^, in betting, 
is to defend oiioeelf from loss by cross¬ 
bets. As a hedge is a defonci*, so cross¬ 
betting is hedging. {E. MuKt: The 
Tou'Hy ix.) 

* ITc pi'HlulphiiO iH'ffsn ti> tliiiik ,.. timt lie 
li»a tiiMteit Uni dco|'. . . aitd ttwt it t«»s time to 
Uatavilot; Uni/lmd, > uL Ir. clisp. x vii. 


Hegemony 

• 

He'dgo Lano (London') iuoliideH.that 
w hole line of fitreets (I)or«et, Whitcomb, 
Prince’s, and Wardour) strefclmig from 
Pall Mall East to Oxford iStrect. 


Hedge Priest. A poor or vagabond 
parson. 'J'he ase of hedge for vagabond, 
or very inferior, is common ; ns hcdgi'- 
iiiUHtard, luxlgo-writer (a Grubb Str«;ct 
author), hedge-man inge (a f'1aud*>sti!u‘ 
one), etc. ShakcP]»earn uses the plira>c, 
“hetlge-l)om swain” ns the very o]>po- 
.site of ” gentle blood." (I Jfiui i/ 17., 
iv. 1.) 

_ * 

Hedge School (. 1 ). A t-diool ke])t 

in the oiien air, near n hedge. At one 
time common in Ireland. 

“Tliiw if)eHiiliir nr ‘ln'ilu'i- fiilmolH' iiie 

only III .1 illitt'cs Mill'll' nil ii'i-iiUv .I 

exiHMt MlU^n n rnmi'iiii iu ii'stmu “ /ttiimi; / 
Jiuinial o/ Jiiliirntioi), Di'i'i'inlici, is*.", p .>71 

Hodonisia. I'lie doctrine of AI'i.^t^|l- 
puK, that pleasure or hoppiues.s is tlu! 
chief good and ehief eiul ot man (Greek, 
fifdOae, pleasure). 

Hool, HoCle. (Anglo-Saxon/i ''-.) 

hrfl, {Sfc nndpr Aciiix.ni-S.) 

I shoived him u fun pair of hech. I, 
ran away ami outran them. 

‘•Two of tlii'iii wiM'me Mlien 1 vent out Ilf 
(liiiilf;,niul I'litiHisI me. Iiiil I hl'imi’il llii’iii ii fi.i 
jinir of ljeelfl.‘'--,S’ir ir.,Si('lf: JVonl ihr /Vii’. 

I'llllll AX1\. 

Onf at heels. In a snd plighl, in dc- 
enyed circninstancc;.s, like ii beggar whoso 
stockiiigB are worn out at the lieels. 


" A (fiioil man's fortune iiiaj tri'iiw onl lU liis-N ’ 
t^hatiinpritu-; A'lnjt Lmi\ n. 

To show qf light pmr of heels. 'I'o 
abscond. 

ToKtake to one's keels. To(,run off. 
“ Jit pedes nos conjieire." 


Heel-tep. Jlumpem all round, and 
m heel-taps-^i.e. thecbumiiers are to be 
drained to tlie bottom of the glass. Also, 
one of the thicknesses of the heel of a 
shoe. 

B60IUU1. In . sti/le. ^ *^ 'By 

apostolic blows and®kndBks.” Heciian, 
the Benicia boy of North America, di^- 
pnted for the chafaipkm's belt against 
mvon, the British champion. His build 
and muscle ware the admiration, of the 
ring. 

Bmp (r’f’i'ah). An abject toady, 
malignant as he is base: always boosting 
of his 'tmhle birth, 'nmlde position, *wnl>le 
abode, and 'nmhle calling. {JJiekens : 
I)at''id Copperjield.) 

Hegeia’oiQr (g hard). The hemmony 
ofnattm*. Tile leadership. (Greek, hcgc- 
from ayo, to lead.) 




Helicon 


Hegira {>05 


Peg'ira. The epoch of the ifight of 
Muhomot from Meci'a, wlipu hu was 
oxpoHed by tlio ina};istnitos, July I6th, 
b'i}. Muhonictiuis ibite fiom tlus eveul. 
(Arabic, /ic/tjvf, depiirture.) 

Belmdall (2 svl.b lu Scanditiavian 
mytliologVj >*011 of the nine virgins, all 
sisters, jle is called the pud with the 
)fu!dt‘n Ivuth or H dh (juldt’h teeth. Heim- 
diill was not nn Asa ('/.r.), but nVuu 
('/.>■.), who lived in the Celestial fortlliiii- 
iiisbiorg under the farther extremity 
ot the bridge Bifrost ( 7 ./'.), and kept 
•the key.s of lieaveii. lie is the watch- 
iniin or sentinel of Asgard (f/.r.), sleeps 
less lliau a bird, sees cv(‘U in sleep, can 
In ar the grass grow, and even the wool 
on a lamb’s back, lleimdull, at the end 
of the world, w’lll wake the^gods w'ith 
his ti'iiinjx't, w’heii the bouh of Mus]Hdl 
will go against tlieiii, with Loki, the wolf 
Fell! ir.and the great scrpieut Jonnuiigand 

Helmdall's Born, The sound of 
this lioni went through all tho world. 

%elmda]|^er. The learned huiubugR 
in the court of King Ifinu'bo of Hisis- 
* burg, {(ii luuu'e (tu7dt/is.) 

Belms-krlngla (Tht). A pro.so 
Icgentl found iii the Suoira Ktlda, 

Bolr • apparent. ^ 'I'hc iMirson who 
will suce»>(Ml as lieir if he survives. At 
th(! dc.ith of his predecessor the hoir- 
appan'iit become.^ heu 

Beir-presumptlve. One who will 
be heir if no one is born having a prior 
claim. Thus the Trincass Royal was 
heir-iirosunfptivo till the Pfiiice of 
Wale.s^as bom: and if tho Pntoco of 
Wales had lieeu king Ixifore anyfAiiuly 
had beim born to him, his orothor, 
Prince Alfred,^ould have been heir- 
pi osuinptive. 

Bel or Bela (in Scaudinavian myth¬ 
ology), auoen of the dead, is goddess of 
tlte»tiiiith earth or nether world. She 
dwelP beneath thc^ rooto of the sacrml 
ash {ypgdeaMi), and was the daughter of 
Loki. 'fhe AH-fatber sent her into 
HcUieim, where she was given dominion 
over nine worlds, and to one or other of 
these nine worlds she sends all who die 
of sickness or old age. Her dwdling is 
Elvid'nir {dark clouds), her dudf Hungr^j 
(httMffer), her knife Snllt (*tarfatioto, 
her servants Gangla'ti (taraf^feef)^ her 
l>e«i Kbr (siektms^ and her oM-curtains 
Blikion'dabOl {wlendid misery). Half 
her body w'as U«e. , 

“ pnWR tbe yswnbie steep bo rode. 

Tint led tu licls's ilresr \ 

Uray: Xfcscent cj Odin. 


Bel Keplefn. A mantle of invisi¬ 
bility liolougingtolhedwarf-kingLaurin. 
((Jiirnian, hehlea, to coiuxail.) {The 
jUeldeMhueh.) 

Beldenbuoli (Book of IIitoo), A 
Goraian compilatum of all the romances 
I>ertuining to Didenck and his cluun- 
pions, by Wolfmin von Eschenbach. 

Bolen. The typo of fotnalo beauty, 
more espuciallyintliosowhohavo roaclKHl 
woinanhood. Iiaughterof Zeus ondLcdu, 
and wife of Mencla'os, King of Simrta. 

"Mtjc iiKiM's II (kkIiIchh him! she liHikH a <|iiceii ‘ 
I'upe; Jlniiiti It Ilttul, III. 

The Jfelen uf Sputa. CaA'a orFlorijuln, 
daughter of (''ount Juliau. (•S’cc'C ava.) 

St. Jleteii's fre (feu d'llcK'Uo); also 
called Veit St. Jfelme (St, Hclme's or St. 
Elmo's fire); and by tho Italians “ the 
tiros of St. Petor and St. Nicholas." 
Meteoric fires seen occasionally nn tin* 
musts of ships, etc. If the fianio is 
single, foul weather is said to bo at hand : 
but it two or im r.* fiainos a]ipc(U‘, the 
weather Avill improve. (<V(v ( ,'asi'ob.) 

Belen of One’a Troy {7’hr), 'j’hc* 
ambition of one's lifo; tb« subject for 
wliich wo would live and die. 'J'h«> 
allusion, of course, is to that Helen who 
eloped with Pans, ami lluis brought 
about the siege and dostruetinu of Tiny. 

" Fur Wlllitl nuNi :ill Mil* liUi (lil*.\ Itcic cium 

Still lltrlif. IIS for Mu' McN’im of Mien' 

J Old ilniiif.e! Ti')‘iif,c iij HtitiiiOir Ltiniiiud 

Bol'eno. I'ho ty ]>0 of a lovely 
wuinuii, jttiticiit arid hoiieful, strong in 
fooling, and sustained through trials by 
her cuduriiig and heroic faith. {Shake¬ 
speare: AiTifjreU that Ends If'ell.) 

Bel'ena {Si .). Mother of Constantino 
the Great. Slie is represented in royal 
rotiOH, wearing an imperial crown, becdiiso 
sliewas eypresH. Somotimessbe carry's in 
her hand a model of tho Holy Sepulclire, 
an edifleo raised by hor iu the East; 
Rometiniea she liears* a largo croai, 
typical of her alleged discovery of that 
upon w'hich the fcJavioiU’ was crucified ; 
sometimes she also bears the three nails 
by which Ho was affixed to tho cross. 

BoI'MIM. The prophet, the only 
srm of Priaiu that survived tho fall of 
Troy. Ho fell to the shore of Pyrrhos 
whm the cajHives wore awardeil; and 
because he saved tJie life of the young 
Grecian was allowed to marry Atiyrom’- 
achs, liis brother Hector's widow. '() 'tr- 
ffii : jEneid.) 

Bol'iooit. TbeMusce^ Mount. It is 
jnut of the PanuuKos, amoffuitaan range 
in Greece. 
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Ifrhrou's /mniioJHiiun slrram is the 
fitn iuu wlii(')i flcAvoil fi'oni JlrlTcoii <•> the 
foimtaiiis of the Muses, called Ag.iiiippe 
iitul niji jKicmio (I{ syl.). 

BeUgh-moaat (Holy-iiioutli)- TJie 
iiuiriu {fivcu 1)V the Aii;^lo-Sii\o»s to 
Di'ci'Jiiber, in ullusiou to Ciiiistiuas Day. 

HeUop'oliB, tlie ('iiy of the Siui, ii 
(Jmjk forin of (1) ilaalhek, in Syria; 
Hiul (2^ of On, in iuici«'nl,Kf(ypt, noted tor 
its teiii])lo of Aefis, called Ih'th iShemesh 
or 'reiiiiile of tho Sun, in Jer, xliii. Id. 

Hollos. J'lu! Orcek Siin-{;od, wlio 
rode to Ids paliico in ('oleliis every nij^ht 
in a (golden boat furni.shed with uiii^s. 

Hellostat. An instruinent by n liicli 
the ra ys of tlie .sun can be Hashed to gieat 
distances, Usialiu si^nuilin;:'. 

Hol'lotropo (1 syk). Apollo Joieil 
('lyt'ie, liut for.sook lier for her sister 
l.eiieoth’oi'. Oil diseoveriiif? tin’s, t'lyfii* 
pnnd a May : and Ajiollo ehiiii^ed her at 
de.ilh to a llouer, uhieh, always tiirniii;f 
towaids the siiii, i.s called Jicliotrope, 
(dreek, “ I 111 n-lo-siiii.'’) 

V Aeeiiidinf» to the jioets, lu'bofrojie 
U'udeiH the hearer iiixisiblo. Ihxe.ieein 
('alls it a .'.//aa', but Sohuus wiys it is the 
hnh. ! i hiihit rjimihiii ntmiDu'^ nm hi 
i‘! j>i i(<iiiihi(ii‘iitliii!i Iniilimm aiiisn mill, 

I‘'III, II i/hfu i/noiif I/I.\!ii/i/liii, .\nf>ti'iiJiiit 
'liiihlil^ ol/l'iol I'llt, ' (^111 iii'i/ll', 

‘Null 1'" Ii I I ik'I er < 11'( |( i‘ 11 Ih'Ic |i' liiilc, 

Or ln'l jIimj In , liiiuil I I'ODI mil .if M('« ' 
l‘iiiiti ■ hill 1 nil, \ M\‘ 

.•(luT me Ik Ik Ii>i(i mi', I'lncli ickik 

11 111 I li ' iL nil isililc ”n.x'i Id (III, 'i 
Jhmni 'I uii. Ni I III,, Kiatali (111.! 

HelL Aceordiii}? to Mohaniuieduii 
failli, there are seven tiells 

(1 1 ,1'iliiiiinnni. f.i u kc.l Miiliiiniiiii-il'iiis, nil 
of \i)iii))i mil lx' n 'I III' I lO'i liiUeii Id I'iiru- 
ll w‘ 

I'ji Till' l'’lniiii'r (t/iOi.l' for (.’lirixMinifc , 

( O Tlif Sinn Kina' i Ihiliiniiilh. fur .Ifth -> ; 

( 1 ' Till'lllii/.'i fi r s iliniiK I 

(,il rill'SI mt'lii’i ••Sntiu-'. f.il Miii;Iiiiik ; 

I'.) Till' Millin'' (./OiM»'. for iiii.|iKr'i-i , ainl 

(r 1 Till' ,\l>.\ pS I //.III tiiiiU ). fur lo imi 1 lies 

* Bell or .trill of the Jewish f'ahal- 
ist,s, divided into seven lodjjes. one under 
another {./osiyh bm Abrnbihn (iil'ti~ 
iiliit) 


In tlio Buddhist system there . are 
]dd places of piinisliment after death, 
^liere tho dead are sent aeeordiiijf to tlieir 
dej^rei! of demerit. {Hre EufiiKMisMS ) 

Hell. This word oeeurs eigliteen 
times in llio Kew Testament. In nine 
instances the (Ireek wind is Jloi/es ; in 
eipht iustanees it is (ii/inom; and ijii 
one it is Tartarii.s. 

Jhiilrs • Matt. xi. 2d, xvi. IS; Liik« 
xvi. 2d; Alts ii. dl ; 1 for. xv. a.); Kev. 
i. IS, vi. 8, x\. Id, II. (.s>r Hai> 1 '.s.) 

tirhiiniii: Matt v, 22, 29, x. 28, xiii. 
l-'i, xviii. {•, x.viii. la, dd; .Jaine.s lu. (i. 
(.Vv (Jkhknna ) 

Tartarun: 2 Peter ii. *1. {Sec T.'vii- 

TAIlOS.) 

Ih'scfudril into lull (Creed) means tlio 
plaee of tne dead. (Ait{rlo-Saxoii, Inhii/, 
to eover or eonceal, like the (Ireek 
*’Ila'des,” the ahode of the dead, fiom 
the verb a-niio, not. to -see. In 
both easi'S it means " llie unseen 
world” or ‘‘the world coiieealed fmm 
.sight.” 'I'he god of this m tliei »' dd 
was called “ Hades”’liy tlu'Cieek'i. and 
“Del” or Ilela ” by tlie Seaiidm- 
nviaus. Iti some eoiinfies of Kiiglatid 
fo eover in with a roof is “ to liell tiie 
liuiJdiiig,” and lhateheis or tileis ale 
Id mod •'lit'Ilier.s. ” 

J.iiiif ii/Hs III U'U, {Su Al'l..) 

Boll (/i*irf>'.i of), ('’las.sic autliois tell 
ns th.'it tVio Iiifeiiio is eneompassi'd liy 
live rivers: Ael.i'roti, Coevtus, .Styx, 
I‘hleg&thou. and Lethe. Acheron fiom 
the tireek acboh-reo, gi'ief-flow'ing; Co- 
1 ,ytus, from tho Greek kulaio, io weep, 
supjwnicd to he u flood of tear^: Styx, 
f I'out the Greek utiiifilo, to loathe; rhlego- 
tlion, from the Greek p/ilPifo, to bin a; 
and Lethe, from the Gn*ek htlt, ob¬ 
livion. ® 

Kill' liRtr'fut rivem rniinU liitcrini rnii, 
^.‘l■lef<■nu^^'l»Ill^'1lr«.»nll llicn Uii Kl(n»l ef l••^lls. 
>i'Xi liHUliHDiiicHi>iX,tlit'n liMiml Kl»iiie:n>i>ra?<, 
l.<'tl u rniiiOH bisi,t.r lilauk oliliMDti, A 

Bell BroBt. AiHagidil mixture }irc- 
pariHl for evil purposes. The witches in 
Macbeth made it. IjiS’ce act iv. 1.) 


t'ft»iiiiiia .'Iwyrl.* 

(I) lii'lK'iiiiniii Till'beat On liniostlint-iif lire (Hero Almiloiti aikI Isrnolitoii Kimiiiel 

U " KiiiiWK lire ") wild lirva.k tho IpSW 

(SI Tbo H!Uo» nt nrsub tic tiiiioH iKicior Ilian 8ii. l (Iih'k I..Hlmiicl 

(.SI TUo ahnili'w Ilf lioailk Octmtos Ivalor t1i>in No. if Knrah Kbartiol 

11) Tbo fit Ilf ('■■rriii>iiDM Oc iiinoa liiitior iliati Nd. s .IfrnlHaini Xlai'oitlilel 

(.'>» Till' .Miro (if t'laj (»»imios iKirior than No 4 Alinli Chiitriol 

(rtt AiniiUlim fliuiinc liot tor than N'o. .1 MiraU 

lT.)i4b»'i>l fictini’, boUor than No. 8, Kliaba. son of Aliiijn, Dalkiel 

ur 4i.'u liiiirs hcitor tliati flru K.ililiAtli - lireakors, 

' IdDlatiirs, and an- 
circuinciiKid 

* All tlicsc I'residentB arc under DiiTUA,'(tio Anirel of Hilona', u bu keofa the tbrai k«>r> ot the 

three tfateu 
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Hell Gate. A (lai)^crous nassapo 
UctvviM'u (rroat Barn Island and Lon*? 
IsUiiul, North AimTif'a. Thr Dutrh 
BctHt'ra of New York railed it Ho4>ll- 
pat (wliirling-piit / ''omiptcd into Hrll- 
patr. Flood RfK'k, iir ino«t danprrous 
rrrf. has herii blown up by U.S. en- 
ginrors. 

' Hell Gates, nrmrding to Milton, arc 
iiiiir-f<dd -fhrro of brass, three of iron, 
and three of adamant; the kee]jcrs iiro 
Sin and Dealh. This allegory is one of 
the niust Celebrated jmssages of Tayadisv 
J.'i'tl. (.SVe book ii. (113-(i7(>.) 

Boll Kettles. t'aWties three inih's 
long, at Oxen-le-Firld, Durban). A. B, 
(' eoinmnnx-ato with ouch other, dia- 
irteier, about .'18 yards. Tlio diijmeter 
of 1), a sei)ai'ate cave, is abotft 28 yards. 

A i'. 10 feet (i iiiehes in depth. 

B i.s 11 fe(*t in depth. 

(' ^s feet in dj'ptli. 

1) IS .) feet (i inches in dejdh. 

(See tunl Angiist '21, 187').) 

^ollShoon. Tn Teelandic mythology, 
indisjM'nsalfle for the journey lo Vjilhalla 
as tlu‘ oholus for ci-oH^ing the Styx. 

Holl or Connaught (7h). Hus 
]»hiase, usually attributed loOoinwell, 
an<l eommon to tho whole of Ireland, 
rose thus; When the settlers designed 
for Iiel.and asked the oflieers of Jame.s 
I. whei-e they wen' to go, they were 
answered '• to Hell or t^JUiiiniglit,” go 
where you like or where yon may, Imt 
don’t bother me about the mutter.' 

Hellanod'lose. lTinp9c.s of the jniblie 
games in 4 tree,co. They might chastise 
with tPstiek anyone who crraldR a dis- 
turbama'. Lieiias, a Spartan nobieinaji, 
was so punished by them. 

Bolle'nos (3%yl.). “Tins word had 
in Palestine three several mcaningH: 
Sometimes it designated the })ngiuis; 
sometimes tilt'Jews, speuking Greek, anti 
(l^t||bng among tha imgans ; and some* 
times prosol^es oi the gate, that is, men 
of pagan origin converted to Jadaism, hut 
not circumcised’’^John vii. 3/», xii. 20; 
Acts xiv. 1, xvii. 4, xviii. 4, xxi. 28). 
{Itemn : Life of Jmui, xiv.) 

N.B. Hie present Greelra call them* 
selves •“ Helle'ntls,” and the kin g is 
termed “ King of tho Helle'ngs.” Thb 
ancient Greeks called tlieir country 
“ Hellas ; ” it was the Bonuuia who 
misnamed it “ Graeda.” 

“Tlie flrst and rfWst ITellaa tlK* inf>tlj(!r-|.anAor 
an He!k>ne«, tins land whirh w«> call Uiwcn, 
with ibe ibUuiIh round HUfiui it. There alone th® 
wlifdjf lanil wa» Ureeir.nnd notif but Unlives ed 
in It./’rfmon; trcnmil /tiftcA, ctiai>.*li. p.xl. 


Hellenic. Tho common dialect of 
the Gieek writers after the age of Alex¬ 
ander. It was based on the Attic. 

Hellenis'tlo. The dialect of tho 
Greek language used by the .lews. It wart 
fullsof Onoutal itlmmsand metaphors. 

Hell'onlets. Those Jews who used 
the Greek or Tfello'nio language. (All 
these four wonls urn derived from Ilellas, 
ill Thessaly, tho cradle tif tho riuic,) 

Hellespont (3 syl.), now called the 
Dardanelles, means the “sea of IbdlD.” 
and was so called boeauso Ilelli', the 
sister of riiryxos, was drowmsl then*. 
Klie w’as fli'ciiig with her brother through 
the air to ('uhihis on the golden nun to 
esciijie from Ino, her mother-iii-law, who 
most crnollv opprchsisl her, but tiiriiiiig 
gidily, slie fell into the sea. 

Helmet, in lieraUlrv, testing on .the 
rbief of the rthield, and beunng tlieeiost, 
indii’atcs rank, 

fhiltl. u'llhsix Iiiirs. or wilIi t.liot Ihoi iiiiitiMl (in rnll 
l.ii-'-) for roviilt> ■ 

jSIm’I. in(/i iiiild biio'.v ai'} tim til immiiiT tm \ii oiii.-) 
fill n iioiiii>iiiiiii; a 

fill) I iritliont Ixirs, iiitfl inth rijtiit .ly^.iMiri iror.l') 
for ;i kiiiulii or liiir.iiii'i , 

Stirl inlh riitrr rloiHil Mil plotll''), fo!' It i'|Mlii' nr 
lo-iiilrinnii. 

‘ Tl'o iioiiili'il tic-lmct in ilif biih-r.-l t•l'^ from 
III!' onrl osi iniliiK ot \'iiiiroiii| ;i]i|in.tiH in lint > 
Dll' MiiiSI. iuirioni . K'tonil worn il 
covrii'il 111 I In' linos, 'I'ln'i miti’ irini. lunl I’l.. 
riiurs wliii'b (irii'iiiifiilwl llio butnt p'lrl » m 
IIiIukI well (Oiij.-t,’' Liiiiiiiil; ^ un r-k tiinl H i 
Jti mill lit, \ ol. II |iitrl li. I liii]i It. |i 'Ji'V. 

Helmets. Hiose rd Haragossa veie 
most in repute in the thiys of etiivalry, 
f'/OMT hriiHi’t. 'J'be complete. Iieiid-jiiece, 
having in "front two movable pints, 
which f'onld bo lifted up or let flown at 
jileasure. 

Vtmr. One of the movable parts ; it 
was to look thrfiiigb, 

Jtfrn'or dnnhwj-f}tr<ic. One of the. 
movablw]).')rts, which was lifted up u Ikui 
the wearer ate or f I rank. D cornea from 
the ItiiHan verb herM% (to drink). 

Mdriov. A low iron cap, worn only 
by infantry. 

Mahomefn helmft. jfahomet w’ore a 
double helmet; the exterior one was 
called ffi mawanhah (the wreathed gar¬ 
land). 

The helmet of PerneHn (2 syl.) rendered 
the W'earer invirtible. lliia wuts tlio 
helmet of Ha'dSs,” which, with the 
W'iitged sandals and magic wallet, lie 
took from certain nymphs who held 
them* in jKMmcssion ; luit after he had 
elain Medusa he r^ored them again, 
and presented the Gorgon’ii head to 
Athe'ua [Minerva], who placed it in tho 
middle of her aegis. 
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He'lon, in the patire of Abmlmn and 
Achitopkvl, hy Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for the Earl (>£ Fevershain. 

Helot. A slave in aiidunt Sparta, 
ficiice, a slave or serf. 

Help. (American.) A lured servant. 

Belter-Aelter. Higgled>^iggled 3 r; 
in hurry and couftwion. Tlie Latin 
/lilanter-rrleTiter conies tolerably neor 
the meaning of post-haste, as Sliake- 
spoHro uses the expression (2 Ifenrp 
Ir., V. 3) 

“ Hir .tdlii). 1 Hin thy PlHtDl and thy friend. 

Ami holtoi'-Pkelifrliave I ii>d« to IIkh'. 

Anil tlitingH du 1 hrtiii!;." 

Helve, y'o throiv </«-• heJv^ a/tet' the 
Inttvhet. To be reckless, to throw away 
wlmt remains because your loMes have 
lioen BO gi’eat. The allusion is to the 
fable of l.ho wood-cuttsr who lost the 
head of Ins axo in a river and threw the 
liandle in after it. 

Helve'tla. Switzerland. So called 
from the Ilelvtt'tii, a powerful Celtic 
people who dwelt thereaiiouts. 

*' “ Si‘i« from I ho BihoB nf ITrh'Otlft'p jiilo 

Till) wlilti'iu>(l ukull of old iteri r'liis sniiln." 

Huhiies. 

Hemp. 7b hair $o»ir Jmnp iu your 
pw'lct. To liuvo luclf on your side in 
tho most adverse circuinatHnces, The 
}ihrape Is Trench (y/roir tie la cordr-dr- 
pi'Hftii dtnis m poehr), referring, to the 
popular notion that hemp brings good 
tuck. 

Hempo (I syl.)' H'hm hempeie fpti/i 
I'nplnnd is done. Lord Bacon says ne 
hoard tho proiihory when he was a child, 
and he interpreted it thus; Hempe is 
composed of tho initial letters of ITeiiry, 
Adword, JHary, iliilip, and Alizahetli. 
At the close of the lust reign “ England 
was done,” for tho sovertngn no longer 
stvletl himself ” King of EnglalSd,” but 
'King of Great Britain and Iroland.” 
(AW Notabmja.) ^ 

Bempmi Caudle. A haugmon^s 
rope. 

Yi' Miinll Imve a lieiunsn iwiidio then, and tho 
hidli of a hatchot.’'~->SA«ijM«}iiHtra.- 3 tteu. Yr.,lv.T. 

Beapea CMlsur (A), Tlvt hang¬ 
man's row. In Tren^: ‘*ia eratpie it 
chmiwc. 

Hempen Vevw, Death <m the 
gallows, the rope being made of hemp. 

Hempen Widow. The widow <A e 

roan who has been hanged. (iScv 

" Of a licmiteD widow the kW tnriwn.” 

Ainmertht JnrkPhiffnrd, 

He'imui or Baranm. A 

mountains ii» Thrace. AcooxdiijptA 


mythoWgy, Hsemos, son of Bo'roos, was 
changed into a mountain for aspiring*to 
flivine honours. 

Hea-peoked. A man who submits 
to be snubbed by his wife. 

Hen and Chiekens (in Christian 
art), emblematical of God’s providence. 
(Aiw St. Matthew xxiii. 37.) 

A xvhisthtig maid and crotthiff hrn is' 
neither fit fur God nw men. A whistling 
maid means a witch, who whistles l.ke 
the Lapland witches to call up the winds; 
they were supposed to be in Vague with 
the devil. The crowing of a hen wni ' 
sujpposed to forbode a death. The usmil 
iutcipretatiou is that musculiitc ipialities 
in females ore undesirable. 


Hen wl^ one Cblok. As fnsxij ai 
a hen uitn one chick. Over-anxious 
about small matters; ovcr-i'ai’tieulur 
and fnssy. A hen with one chick is for 
ever clucking it, and never leases it in 
independence a single moment. 

Henekman. Henokboy. TlieAnglp- 
Saxon hinc is a servant o;* page; or 
perhaps hcripes-niatt, a horse-man ; henges 
or hrngst^ a'horse. 

" I do lint Tick h lliric cUaDcridinff imy 
To lie my hcnclmmn ” 

Shdkttifeaie! Mid»innm»‘t Si^hl's DicaiH.w. 1. 


Benglet and Boraa. Gennau, hentpt 
(a stallion), and Ilorsa is connected with 
our Anglo-Saxon W'Ord //ors (horse). If 
tho luiuics of two brothers, probably 
they wore given tliein from the device's 
home on their arms. 

According to tradition, they lauded in 
Pcgwcll Bay, Kimt. 


Heuiiu. The Persian ladies tii|go the 
tips of- their fingers with henna to make 
them a reddish-yellow. 


.“Tbclaifof sue iTentis-jdsnf rctiriiiTilfs tlist <-f 
tlie iryrtle. Tlie Mossnm hks a pnvierfnl fi-HK- 
ranre: It trruws like a fiMthsr iiTBuit Jh liiclms 
liiiiK, fnrmfns a ctuster nt suutll jcllnn flnnciH." 
- ttahiVi JStiUi TribtK AtysA^ia, rbap, i. ii. a 


llMark(OwwffM). Oneday a bog 
gar w<Mnao awed ahne ot the CouiAess, 
who twitted the he^ar for cnirving 
twins. The wotnini,^urious with pas¬ 
sion, cursed the Countess with the assur¬ 
ance that she should become the motlxT 
of 366 fdult^seii.' tradition is that 
the Couateas bed this number all ,at one 
partuntiott. AH the hoys were named 
J^ohn pud aB girls Elisabeth. The 
story says tbi^ all died cm the day of 
thfllr birth, ana were buried at Hagrie. 

B^Vimum or BmirtoiMaa. Areli- 
pdkaieot; so oallefi from Henri'oitt, its 
mkhdid'i-vmi Italian monk, who, in tlie 
twi;^lfth< l^ntury, undertook tc reform 
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thp vices of tlio clergy. He lejected 
infant baidiKtn, festivals, and oftremontes. 
Ht-nricus was imprisoned by Pope Eu- 
ge'uius III. in 1148. 

Beariette (3 syl.), in the Fxeaeh lan^ 
guagc, means “a perfect woman.** The 
<'haracter is from MoU£are*8 ISa- 

rantes. 

• Henry {Poor)y a ionching tale in 
poetry by Hartmann von der Atir [<h«r], 
one of the rainnesingeirs (13th century). 
Henry, prince of Honeneck, in Bavorm, 
being struck with leprosy, was told that 

, lie never would be heal^ till aepotlesa 
maiden volunteered to die on his Mhalf. 
Prince Henry, never expecting to meet 
with Budi a victim, sold most of his 
]\psses8{ous, and went to live in (he cot¬ 
tage of a small tenant fanner. Hero 
Elsie, the fanner's daughter* waited on 
him; and, hearing the oonditiou of his 
nire, o&rcd hersdf, and went to Salerno 
to oomi^te the saorifloe. Prince Henry 
accompanied her, was cured, and married 
Elsie, who thus became Lady Alicia, 
of I*rinco Hemy of Hoheueck. 

Henry Grace de Dten. The largest 
ship built by Henry VIII. It carried 72 
guns, 700 men, and was 1,000 tons bur¬ 
then. (*Vw GnaAT Habbt.) 

Bephma'tos. The Greek Vulcan. 

Heptarchy (Greek for stfvm govern¬ 
ment^. The iiaxon Hrptareky is the 
division of England into seven parts, 
each of which had a separate ruler: 
iis Kent, Sussex, Wessex, S^sex, East 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northmnbria. 

He'ra^ The Greek jUno, the wife of 
Zoua« ('nte word means **tdioun one,*’ 
httireo.) • 

Heraelel'dM (4 tyl). The descend¬ 
ants of Her'acl5| (Latin, Hereufis). 

Heralds. (Anglo-Saxon fm'e (2 
Fvl.), an army, and a governor or 
official. 

* *Tbe eoat of arm* represents the knight 
himVlf froA wMvhi the beater is ae- 
scended. 

The oAield rraresenis his body, and the 
helmet his head! 

The is his mantle. 

The motUi is the gtound or moxal pre¬ 
tension on which he stands. 

The Mpporters are tlm pages, deri^ 
nated by the emblems oi bean,, lions, 
and so on. 

Herald^ Ceaieg* consists of three 
kings-of-arqns, six hm»ld% and four 
pumdvautB. The head of thc eOiKoge 
is called tiie..£iarl Manhal of Kiglaiild. 


7^ three hiugs-of^artna ore Garter 
{hhte)^ Olarencieux and Nonoy 

The six heralds ate styled Somers^ 
Bi(hmond, Lancaster, Windsor, Ohestei, 
and York. 

The four purstHvanis areBouge Dragtm, 
Slug Mantle, Portcullis, and BougeCimx. 

Gabtsb Kiko-qb-ashs is so called 
from his spedal duty to attend at the 
solemnities of election, investiture, and 
iucftallation of Knights of the Garter. 

CLABKKOnsPX KXKO-OV-ABKa. So 
called from the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV. His duty is to 
marshal and dispoBe^ the fuueiw of 
knights on the south side of the Trent 

Hobboy Kxvo-or-ASUB has similar 
jurisdiction to CSarsnoieux, only on the 
north side of the Trent. 

“ There is a auprfementarr herald, eallCHl ‘ Bai.li 
Kills of Anna,’ wlm haa iu> anait in the ccIIvki'. 
Bin (lute* ia tnatteiM at the election i>f a knlsht 
of the Shth,” 

f In Scotland the heraldic college con. 
sists of Lton Keno-of-aiocs, six h^ds, 
and five pursuivants. 

*|f In Ireland it consists of UrSTBB 
KnfO-OF-ABKS, two heralds, and two* 
pursuivants. 

Beroldie Coleimf. {Sec Jbwbu.) 

Herbi Many herbs are used for cura¬ 
tive purposes simply because of their 
form or marks: thus^ wood-sorrel, beiiig 
shaped like a heart, is used as a cordial; 
liver-wort for the liccr; the celandine, 
which has yellow juice, for tAitijatutdiec ; 
herb-dragon, which is spethlra^ like a 
dragon, to counteract the poison of 
serpents, etc. 

H«|1> of OrMtt. Buffi }s so called 
because bf its use in exmrdsm, and 
hence the Bomon Catholics spmikle 
holy water with a bunch of rue. It 
was fo#cettturieB supposed to inrevent 
conta^on. Bue is the German route; 
Greek, rut^; Latin, guta, meaning the 
** preserver,** being a preservative of 
bwth (Cheek, rue, to preserve). Ophelia 
calls it the “ Herb of Clraco o’ SunMys.” 

Herb Trinity.. Tlie botanical name 
is FiffHt tricolor. The word trieoior 
explains why it is called the B^b 
Tnni^. It also explains the pet name 
of ** ihree-foees-undar-a-Iiood ; *’ but 
the very maritittgs of the pan^rcMmnble 
the name, (ws Hbabt’s Ease and 

HMbn SMm. The '* diva»d weed,** 
vervain, said ^ the old Bomaas to cure 
tiie idtes of aa rah^ aninufla, to arrest 
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tho progress oi venom, to cure the plague, 
to avert sorcery and witchcraft, to re¬ 
concile enemies, etc. So highly esteemed 
was it that feasts called VerbendUa were 
annually held in its honour. Heralds 
wore a wreath of vervain when Jhey 
declared war; and tho Druids held ver¬ 
vain in similar veneration. 

" 111 ft your Ixjlisflis <>f vervain blue, 
in cold Hopiomlier dew ; 

And ilasli tbo nioisMire, ctinate and clear, 
OVr the Ktound, and thrnuah the air. 

Iifow the place is purtred aud pnro.” 

Xnmn. 

Beronlea (3 syl.), in astronomy, a 
large northern constellaiiou. 

" 'rhoae stars in thenRiirhlH)tirliond of ITorciiles 
are niostly found to lat upiiroachliiH' tin* earth, 
iiMcl those* which he in tlHi oppositn dlrenthui to 
1)0 reci'ilioff from It.”—A'rtCcioMb: Popular Attro- 
niimjv, part i \. chap. I. p. 45S. 

Her'oalM (3 syl.). Grecian hero, 
poHHcssod of tho utmost amount of 
tthysitsil strength and vigour that tho 
human frame is capable of. He is re¬ 
presented as brawny, muscular, short- 
necked, and of luige proportions. The 
Pythian told him if he would servo 
‘^Eurys'thous for twelve years he should 
Itecoirio immortal; accorauigly he bound 
liimsolf to tho Argive king, who imposed 
upon him twelve tusks of great difticulty 
and danger: 

i l) To slay the Nem'eau lion. 

‘2) To kill the Ler'ucan hydra. 

3) To catch and retain the Arca'clian 
stag. 

^4) To dostroytlio Erymnu'thian lioar. 
(5) To cleanse tlio stiDilos of King 
Au'geas. 

(m To daatroy the cannibal binls of 
the Lake Stymplia'lis, 

(7) To take captive tbo Cratan bull. 

(8) To catch tho homos of the Thra¬ 
cian Dioine'dCs. 

(t)) To get possession of tho firdle of 
Ilippol'vto, Queen of tho Amazons. 

(10) To take captive the oxen of tho 
monster Qer'yBn. ^ 

(II) To get possession of tho apples of 
the Hespor'idSs. 

(12) To bring up from the infernal 
- regions the three-\ioaaed dog Corberos. 

Tbe Xcin'mn lioH flnt he killed, then LcrnC'e 
hpdra slew i 

Th’ Arca'dian ttoff and nanster boar hefora 
EnnVfheue drew ,■ 

OIcniiMcd Aii'gees* and made tho Sirds 

triiin 1 Akt) at) mphs'lts dee; 

The fb’ctan butt, and Thmeun Mom, first solspd 
and I,lion sot fri*o; 

Tixik prise the Ainaso'ninn belt, brought Get”- 
yon's kinr from (iStlils t e 

Fetched iwphw from, tbe AeaperidSs and 00*”- 
heriw from HlilSs. S, C. B, 

Tkf Atiie Hn'cufia. Theseus (2 syJL),^ 
who wont about like HoroulcB^ Jus great 


contemporary, destroying robbers upd 
achiet'ing wondrous exploits. « 

The Egyptian Herculia, Scsostris. 
(riourishcd B.c. 1500.) 

The Famtfii Kereulia, A celebrated 
work of art, copied by Glykon from an 
original by Lysippos. It exliibits tlic 
hero, exhausted by toil, leaning upon his 
club ; his left hand rests upon his back,' 
and grasps one of the apples of the Hes- 
peri'des. A copy of this famous statue 
stands in the gardens of the Tiiilerics, 
Paiis; but Glykou’s statue is iu tlio 
Famese Palace at Home. A beautiful < 
doscriptiou of tliis statue is given by 
Thomson (Liberty, iv.). 

7’hp Jnviah Herculia, Samson. (Died 
B.C. 1113.) 

Beronlra* Choloeu Immortality the 
reward of toil in preference to pleasure. 
Xenophon tells us when Hercules %vas a 
youth he was accosted by two ^om.cii— 
—Virtue and Pleasure-and asked t.i 
choose between them. Plonsure pro¬ 
mised him all carnal delights, l)ut VirlA-.o 

{ iromised immortality. HofcuIph gave 
lis hand to the latter, and, after a life 
of toil, was received amongst the god.s. 

HeronlM* Clulk A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearauco. 

Hercules’ Boreo. Ari'on, gi von h i m 

by Adras'tos. It had the jiower of speech, 
and its feet on tho right side were those 
of a man. (6!('r HoB£iE.) 

Beronlee’ Labour or The labour of 
an Hemilea. Very great toil. Hercules 
was appointed^ by Eurj’stheus (3 syl.) 
to perform twelve labours, requiring 
ciiormors strength or dexterity. 

*'UwaR more thnn the laTioiir of nn Hcri'nles 
routil effect to make iiiiy tolcrnhle wiiy thii>ii|.-li 
your town,"—Oumbet'IttNcf; ‘I'ke >Vc«t Imhaii. 

Beroulee* PUlare. Calpe and Ab'yla, 
one at Gibraltar and one at Ceuta, tom 
asunder by Hercules that tho waters of 
the Atlantic and the M^iterrancan Siev. 
might communicate erith^eoch o^er. 
Macro'hius ascribes tbes^illars to Scs- 
ostrifi (tho Egyptian Hercules), and 
Lucan follows the same tradition. 

I teiUfollow you even to the pillara of 
JTermlet. To the end of the world. 
The ancients supposed that these rocks 
marked the utmost limits of the habit- 
fCble globe. (See above, 

PXUJLBS.) 

Bereulee Seenndne. Com'modui^ 
the ^man Emperor, gave himself this 
title. He was a gimnuc idiot, of whom 
it,is Said that he mlled 100 hons in the 
am|>hitlamtre^ and gave none of theq^ 
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nioi» than one hlow. He also ovoAhrew 
1,000 gladiators. (161,180-192.) 

BerenlMi of Mnslo {The). Chris¬ 
topher Gluck (1714-1787). 

BeronlaaB Knot. A snaky com¬ 
plication on the rod or nadu'ceus of Mer¬ 
cury, iMloptod by the Grecian brides as 
the fastening ox their woollen girdles, 
which only the bridegroom was mlowed 
to untie when the bridC retired for the 
night. As he did so he invoked Jnno 
to render his marriage as fecund as that 
,if Hercul6s, whose unmerous wives all 
tad families, amongst them being the 
fifty daughters of 'ITicstius, each of whom 
conceived in one night. (See Kkot.) 

Eereford (3 syl.). (Anglo-Saxon, 
hnr- ford, army fold.) • 

Eerefordahire KladneM. A good 
turn roiK^red for a good turn receivofl. 
Latin.proverbs, “ FnemteKi lYfn'ra 
“ Manns mnuum Invat.’' Fuller says the 
people of Herefordshire “ drink buck to 
iiim who drinks to them.” 

Heretic Wtcans y one who choofuis,” 
•and hnYstj means shnply u choice.” A 
heretic is one who chooses hi.s own creed, 
and does not adopt the creed authorised 
by the national church. (Greek, haii'Sne, 
choice.) 

HETtETics OP THE FinsT CENTimY wcre 
the Sttm'niam (so called from Simon 
Magus), CeriH’thiam (Oerinthus), Eb’iou- 
ttm (Eh'ion), and Xicula'itana (Nidiolos, 
deacon of Antioch). 

Sbooxd Centuby : The Umlid'iam 
(Basil'ides), Carpocra'Hadb (Caiyoc'ra- 
tes), Vakutfn’uaia (Valenti’nus), (^oatice 
(Knowing Ones), Xazare'nea, Mxlkfw'- 
rian»f Cain'ites (Cain), Seth'iam (Seth), 
Qmirtotlerimaua (w'ho kept Easter on the 
fourteenth day of*the first month), 6W - 
f/o'w/«w/((Cerdon), Ma/eimiteaChHarewn), 
Monta'iiists (Monta'nus), Ta‘tiani«i»{Ta,’- 
tiau), .<4 (who denied the “Word”), 

Arfbt^rUea (a.t’.), and AngePicn (who 
worshipped ai^lsj? 

V Tatianists belong to the third or 
fourth century. Che Tatian of the 
second century was a Flatonio philo¬ 
sopher who wrote in good 

Greek; Tatian the heretie lived in 
the third or fourth century, and wrote 
very bad Greek. The two men were* 
widely diffeient in every respect, mid 
the authority of the heretic lor “four 
gomis ” is of no wenth. 

Tbobs Cehtusy : The Futn-^MX^am, 
Arabaei^ Aqi*t(rian». yoveftioM, 
ista (foUoweri^ Origmi), Melchif^mh'- 
ifm (who believed Melcl^edec w%8 


Messiah), SabelHane (from Sabel'lius), 
and Maniefu'atu (followers of Mani). 

Foubth Cbnyuby : Th«.^'riaas (from 
Arius), C&ihttA'iana (Oollu'thns), Mnee^ 
do'tiiatui, Agndia, Apollitia'rittna (Apol. 
lma'ii»), Timo’thema (Timothy, the 
aposue), Qoliyi'id^iaits (who offer^ eakm 
to the Vi^n Mary), Sejef^cioHa (Solon'- 
cius), Friaeittiam (lMBciUian),.4Mf/rro/>a- 
mwphitea (who ascribed to 0<>d a human 
form), Jovin'ianiaia (Joviu'ian), Meaaa'- 
liofta, and Boao'aima (Bono'sus). 

Fiftth Cbhtoey : 'The PeUtffiam (Po- 
la’giush Neato'rimn (Nesto'rius), Eutpeh'- 
iana (Eu'tychus), Tbeo-pa*rhitea (who 
said all the iliree persons of the Tniiity 
suffered on the cross). 

Sixth CnNTtTEY; 'The Predeatina’riam, 
Inemntp'tihiUaiH (who maintaiued that 
the boay of Christ was incorruptible), 
tlie new Agnodl<e\yr\\o maintained that 
Christ did not know \rhen the day of 
judgment would take place), and tlie 
Mmoih'eHtee (who maiutained that 
Christ had but one will). 


r'lot. A right of the lord of a 
manor to the best jewel, beast, or chattel 
of a doeeased cojwhold tenant. Tlie word 
is compounded of the Saxon here (army), 
gcatu (grant), because originally it was 
military furniture, such as armour, arms, 
and horses paid to the lord of tho fee. 
{Canute, c. 69.) 

Bermss. Busts of the god Hermes 
affixed to a (pjudrnngnlar stone pillar, 
diminishing towards the hose, and be¬ 
tween live and six feet in height. They 
were set up to mark the boundaries of 
lands, at tlio junction of roads, at tho 
comers of streets, and so on. The Homans 
used them tfiio for garden decorations. 
In later times the block was more or 
less chiselled into legs and arms. 

Benn^^li'redlte (4 syl.). A human 
body having both sexes: a vehicle oom- 
bining the structure otf a wagon and 
cart; a flower containing both uie male 
and female organs of rexmdactiem. The 
word is derived from the fable of Her- 
m^h'rodi'tuB, son of HerpiSs and Apli'* 
rodltS. nymph Bal'mads became 

enamonrea of hun, and mrayed that she 
mij^t be so dosefy muted that “ the 
twain might become one flesh.” Her 
mayer bmig beard, Ihe nymph and boy 
Deoame one body. {Omd: Mttmtm- 
phoaea, iv. 347.) 

V The Bonuois believed thi^ ^re 
were human heiags oombUiing*f& one 
body both sexes. Ihe Jewidh Thbnnd 
contains several references to them. An 
old Inw allowecl them great 
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latitude. The Snglii^ law recognisos 
them. The ancient Atlieniana com' 
inanded that they should be put to 
death. The Hhidns and Chinese enact 
that every hermaphrodite should choose 
Olio sox and keei> to it. According to 
fable, all persons who bathed id the 
fountain Salmftds, in Carla, became 
hermaphrodites. 

Homo thfnk l»y mmpnrlng 0 <>n. 1.57 with Oen. It. 
30.51 ttiHt A<Uiri St tiritt couihlnod in biiiMelf liotb 

H’XCR. 

Her'megyld or Harmyngs^ The 

wife of Ibe constable of Northumberland, 
who was converted to Christianity by 
(/unstanoe, by whose bidding she rostored 
siglit to a blind Briton. {Chaucer ; Man 
of Lawn Tale.) 

Her'mensnl or Frmenml. A Baxon 
deity, worshipped in'VKpstpha’lia. Char- 
lomagno broke the idol, and converted 
its tcinplo into a Christian church. The 
Htnfuo stood on a column, holding a 
staudurd in on^ hand, end a balance in 
the other. On its breast was the figure 
of a bear, and on its shield a lion. Prob- 
* nhly it was a war-god. j, 

Her'mes (2 syl.). The Greek Mer¬ 
cury ; either the god or the metal. 

So tvix'ii wo Mry; rho lti|lil<l iiuan) foil 

Whli'li choiiiMiB )<y the nsiticof llornies call." 

Jtonlr: Ariiutn, t ill. 

Miltmt {Varadiee Lost^ Hi. 60.3) calls 
quicksilver “ Volutil Hermes.” 

Bermotlo Art. The art or science 
of alchenny; so called from the Chaldean 
i)hil(>8op}ior, Hermes Trismogis'tua, its 
hypothetical founder. 

Hermet'lo Bookn. Egyptian hooks 
written under the dictariou of Thoth 
(the Egyptian Hennes), the scribe of the 
gods, lamhltchiis gives their number 
as 20,000^^bnt Man’ctlio roues it to 
.‘Ui,52o. These l>ooks state the 

world was mode out of fluid • that the 
soul is the union* of light and life $ that 
nothing is destructible; that the sou) 
transmigi-atos; and that suffering is ^ 
result of motion. 

' Honaat'lo PliU«iO|>li]% A fystem 
which acknowledges only wree chemical 
imndples—vix. smt, sulphttr, luid met* 
eury-'from which it explmns wrarir 
phenomenon of nature. 0ce Hkfitriite.j 

B«rm«tlo Powder. Hw synipa* 

thotic powder, supposed to possess a 
healing influence mm a distancA The 
medierval philosimhers were very fond of 
calling books, drugs, etc., oonnsicted 
with alohemv ond asttology by term 
hermetic, out bi eomplimout to Hormfis 


Trism^is'iua {Sir Kent Im : Din. 

conrec Concerning the Cure of f^'^oundi^ 
Sijmpathy.) ^ 

“ For T>y bis iilUe a pouch be wore 

Replete wall eirsiige bermetJc i>nwiler, 

That wouudM nine mib'ii poInt-btHiilc would 
■elder.'' Huller: nbAtOra*, i. 8. 

Bermet'ioalljr Soaled. Closed 
Bcoorely. Thus wo say, ” My lips ore 
hermetically sealed,” meaning so as nof 
to utter a word of what has been im¬ 
parted. The Frencli sny close-fitting 
doors and windows “shut hermetically.” 
When, chemists want to preserve any¬ 
thing from the air, Utey iirut tlie neck* 
of the vessel till it is soft, and then 
twist it till the aperture is closed up. 
Tikis is colled sealing the vessel her¬ 
metically, or like a chemist, ’ (From 
Hermes,-oalled Trismegistus, or fhrice- 
groat, the supposed inventor of che¬ 
mistry.) 

Bor^mia. Daughter of Ej^us,- who 
lietrotlied her to Deme'trius; but she 
refused to marry him, as she was in love 
with Lysauder. {Shakespeare; Mfd~ 
summer Nigh Vs Ih'eaw.) * 

Berml^tmo (4 syl.). Wife of Leonids, 
King of Bilicia. Being suspected of 
infic^ty, sho was thrown into jail, 
swooned, and was reported to be dead. 
She was kept conoeaied till her infant 
Per'dita was of marriageable age, when 
Leonids discovered liis mistake, and was 
reconciled to his wife. (Shakespeare: 
Winter's Tale.) 

Barntt {The English). Hoger Crab. 
He snbsistM^at the expense of three 
farthii^ a week, or 3s. 3d. peranum. 
His fi^ cotudsted of bran, herbs, roots, 
dock-leaves, mallows, and grosa Crab 
died in 1680. 

Bannli. Peter the^ermit. Preacher 
of the first omsade. (1050-1115.) 

Banikit* (2 syLh TVwfmn VJferi^ile 
or 5fir ?H«faN r^wi|p. Pravost- 
morsh^ of Louis XI. He was the main 
instrument in eorf^ring into effect the 
nefarious sdiemes ^ his wily master, 
who tued to rntll 1dm his gossip, (1405- 
14dS.) Sit Walteir Boott lutrbduoes him 
in Anne ffisrsteini, and 
Mruatd. 

__ or Bannad (2 syL). The 

deity, i«ho, isiat Bimn, receives and 
welcomes to Valhalla all heroes who iaXL 
ht hatt^ {8M»dimvian mgthologg.) 

Daughter df Leona'to, gov- 
ambrsdF Hesri'na. Her attacihmebt to 
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Deati^co is very beautiful, and she servos 
as n» foil to show off the more brilUaut 
qualities of her eousin, {Hhaketpeare: 
h jlilo about JVW/uw^.) 

IXe’ro and Leaa'dar. The tale is 

that Hero, a priestess of Veuus, fell ill 
love with Leaudor, who sw^ aeroes the 
Il'illosnout every night to visit her. One 
night ho was drowned, and hoart-broSon 
If CIO (Irow'ued herself iu the same sea. 

Hero Children. Children of whom 
legend relates, that being deserted by 
tkt'ir parents, they wero suckled by wild 
heiists, brought up by herdsmen, and 
became iiationul heroes. 


Heroes soratohed off Ohttrhli- 
doors. Militia officers were so callod 
hy Sheridan. The Militia Act enjoined 
that u list of all persons between eighteen 
uiul forty-fivo yeai-s of age must bo 
affixed ,t(i flhc church door of the parish 
in which they in.sido three days before 
• t)io day of appeul, Sunday being one. 
ConwnisBion omuors who had servra four 
years in the militia being exempt, their 
panics “ were scratched off.*’ 

Hero'lc Age. That ago of a nation 
wliich comcis between the purely mythical 
pciitxl and the historic. Tliis is the age 
wiien the sons of the gods take unto 
themselves the daughtei's of men, and 
the otTspring partake of the twofold 
character. 

Heroic Bfedlolnoo. Those which 
eilhcr kill or cure. 


Heroic Biae in SGttIpfi||e denotes a 
stature superior to ordiuar^Ufe, hut not 
colossal. • d 

Heroic Verne. That verso in w£tich 
epic poetry is generally written. In 
(n-eek and Latin ites h 0 jiattwUrrvtm^ in 
Knglish it is tep-syllalde iamlnc verse, 
either ju rhymes or not; in Italian it is 
the ottam nma. So called because it is 
onifUib^ed to celebrate heroic exploits. 

Rer'od. A child^iller; fsom Herod 
the Great, who ordered the massacre of 
the babes iu Bethlehmn, ii* 1<^-) 

7b out-Aef'od Uet'od^ To out-do in 


wickedness, violence, or rant, the worst 
of tyiaoto. Herod, who demroyed the 
bab^ of Bethlehem, was ma^ (in the 
ancient mysteries) a ranting, roaring 
tyrant; the extravag^ce of hu mot 
hmng the measure of nis bloody<mlnded> 
ness. {See jPizJiTE.) 

“Ob, it ofrends mo tn tbescill (o hear,a 
imgrious, iM'riwig-rared fetiew tear « laieriiltt to 
tsuerii, tA Terr m «m<c ibe ews. m tm 
(OrQuoallBSs .... #wf-tacriHts HermLllHMefem 
optam JfamM, lii, t • ^ 


Herod's DeaHt (Acts xii. 33). The 
following died of a similar disease 
r^thirifisie] ; L. Sylla; Phereoydes the 
Syrian (the precoj^r of Pytlv^eras); 
the Gretm poet Almuaaon, and PmUp 11. 
of Spahi. 

Phtmri'asis is an affection of the idein 
in which parasites are engendered Sf) 
numerously os to cover the vmole surfooe 
of tlie body. The vermin lay their eggs 
iu the skin and multiply most rapidly. 

Bsrodstas of Old London ( 27 i<r). 
John Stow, author of the Surveu of 
london (1525-1605). 

Horon-orooto, Tlie Hxbog Tartars 
wear a plume of white heron feathers in 
their turbans. 

Beros’tintoo or EroelratoH. An 
Ephesian who set Are to the temple of 
Ephesus in order tliat his name might 
be perpetuated. The Ephesiaus made 
it peu^ to mentiou the name, bat this 
law defeated its object (b.o; 356). 

Horrlag. Dead as a ehotien hm'tittp. 
The shorten herring is one that bos shot 
oft or ejected its spawn. This fish dies 
the very nK>mont it quits the water, 
from w'tmt of air. Indeed, all the 
berriuf tribe die very soon after Uiey 
are taken from their native elemeni. 
{See BairxLfi.) 

“ Uv grar <1« herriuK l» no doxrt bo art I vlU 1<)ll 
liini.' ShaJteifptarF: H Intm of U’tiHtetr, ll. 8. 

Neither barrel the belter herring. Much 
of a muclmesH ; not a pin to ohoone 
between you; six of one and half a 
dosed of the other. The herrings of 
both barrels s|eso much alike tliat there 
is no choice whatever. In Bpanisli: 
" Qual ma$ qual menoe, toda la lam ee 


“fwn telmdhiiilns like nssIcloiiB, snO n*>ltUi'r 
lioroll lieiier herrlnK, nccused either other, tlip 
kins l*hiiii>tius • .. slttlnKin Judwemeni vintn 
tueia .... enndcinnod IxHIs the one end the 
other with Imnishineula.”XrtuimMa; Aeoph- 
thvfmee. 

Hon1nff4H»M(iixbmlding). Courses 
of stone laid armidady, thus: > 

Also applied to placed between 

thin joists increase stren|^. 

Also a peculiar slatcb in needlework, 
chidly 0 ^ in working flotmol. 

Soniaff-poMil {The). The British 
OhaimM; the Aihuitic, whioh separates 
Anierma from the Brlnsh Isles; the sea 
betweeif Australesta and the ffTpited 
Sidgdom, ore oil to called. 

Nsgns yon now bo's j^e over tlu> 
lietviht*|s>oa.”Sir HmMirinp, 
ciMp. xixir. 
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Hexameter 


Hertford. (Anglo-Saxon, heort-fordt 
the Imrt’H ford). The arms of the city 
are “ a hart couchant in water,” 

Hertford^ invoked by Thomson in his 
Spying, was Francos Thymio, who mar- 
nod Algernon Seymour, Earl of Hert¬ 
ford, afterwards Duke of Somerset. 

HertbA. Mother earth. Worshipjwd 
by all the Scandinavian trilies with 
orgies and mysterious rites, celebrated 
in the dark. Her veiled statue was 
transported from district to district by 
cows which no hand but the priest’s wjw 
allowed to touch. Tacitus calls this 
goddess Cyb'ele. 

Heal one (4 syl.l. Daughter of 
Jjjiom'edon, King of Troy, exposed to a 
seu-tiiutistcr, but X’cscued by Hercules. 
(iSVf ANJXKOMlilXA.) 

Hesper'la, Italy was so called by 
the (Ireoks, Ixicaiise it whs to them tho 
“ Wester u Laud;” and afterwards tlio 
Hoinaus, for a similar reason, trousfen'ed 
tho name to Sjiain. 

HesperTde* (I syl.). Throe sisters 
who giiarileil tho goldcit apples Avhich 
He'ra (Juno) received as a marriage 
gift. They wore assisted by the dnigon 
La'dou. Many English ixtcts call the 
]>Ihcu where theso golden apples grew 
tho “ garden of tho Hospcridas.” 
Shakespeare (/.ore’s Lubonr'tt Lost, iv. 
:i) speaks ot climbing trees in the 
HoH})eridCs.” (See (’oiiius, lines 402-100.) 

'■ HIihm tlu'P llie tri'H, with rcflncil >nild, 

Wiioivou the fi'iirtiil ilnctnn hchl Ins swtt. 

Thst \MiIrht>i.l t he irUKli'ii ollh'il 

Jtols rt tirrilf; /■'ik*!' Ihivtni <tint 
Ft liir lluitiiity. t 

He«‘p«rQ8. The evening star. 

“ Kre I wicp iii iiitir* aii>] iii'<-|iicni:>l <kini|>, 

lleMpoi'iiii liitili qiicHehevI lii» slceio 
Imiti ■’ 

.Skdicf/fi nfv ; A Wit W'l’ll thnt JCn^ IIVU, ll. 1. 

Be'syoliaBta (pron. 7/?-«c-A<w/#). 
'I'he *• Quietists” of tho FiOst in tlio 
fourteenth century. They placed per¬ 
fection in contemplation. (Greek, 
hysu’vhia, t^uiet.) (See Gibbon, litnnan 
Umpire, Ixiii.) Milton well expresses 
tlieir belief in his Comm ;— 

“Till lift ri»i\’<*rii» with hmionl,v {Mhibtntii 

Ih'Hiti til I'HHt ft lieftin (in tlir outwiird ftlmiir. 

Anti turns it iw tlegrt'es tn the fttiurs etfteuce. 

Till nil lie iiuufe imiHiirtftl.’* (470-474.1 

B«t»rlam (3 syl.). Prostitution. 

The Greek hetmra (a oonoubine). Ac¬ 
cording to Plato, “ Mtreirix, t^eeiimo 
ttomifte iwu odioaam denotanie. (Hut. 
et Athen.') 

BAtmna. The chi^ ot the Cossacks 
of Uio Don used to be so called. He was 
decked by the |)oop!e, and the mode of 


choice was thus: The voters threw their 
fur caps at the candidate they votod^or, 
aud ho who had the largest uunilM'r of 
caps at his feet whs tho successful can¬ 
didate. The last Hetman was Count 
Platoflf (1812-1814). 

A general or commander-in-chief. 
(German, hauptmann, chief man.) 

" Aftnr the iM'nrci, nil Kiii‘<i|h> Imilpil their het- 
innii, l‘lHli>tf, HR till* lu-ro nt iho »:il '—J, .S'. 
Mushy; ii'io'Jfi'iniuiHt;ritrc.», char. M. (i H'l- 

Hen-monat' or Heg-monath. Hay- 
moutb, the Anglo-Saxon name for July. 

Heitwm. Old Ilvwson the rohhUr. 
Colonel John Hch’shu, who (ns lliinio 
says) “ rose from tho profession of a 
conViIer to a high rank in CroiaweU's 
army,” 

BeauStieroii (The), Tho six days of 
creation; any six days taken u.s one 
continuous period. 

"‘Kver>' wins'pil fowl' was I'mihu'i'il. nn ihi* 
f ilirtli day nCthc Ui-xiiniprnn ” - II. E ; 

A'lurtfi-nth i'ciUuiy. Juuiiiiry, IMUl, 


Hexameter and Pentameter..* An 

alternate metre; often i’hIIwI elegiac 
verse. Hexameter as described below 
Pentameter verso is divided into two 
parts, each of which ends Avith an CAtra 
long syllable. The fonmT half eoiiMhts 
of two metres, dactyls or sjwmdees; the 
latter half must lie two dactyls. Tho 
following is u rhyming specimen in 
English: 


AVoiihl you Ik’ Itaiipy an hour, dine t\c 11 , fm ii 
(hiy, uinil II I’llili UK, 

If for ft wiH’lv, liio ft nnuat' If fur x iiiunih, 
woil n HiioiUH*; . 

AViinld yon ha hapuy ats luontha, huy ft horso ; 
if for tweffc. siftrt n cnrrlnKc , 
llftpiilneiis loiiK na you Jiu’, oi|j} conlcnMiipiit 
lyn KOC. K.V.H 


Thifi metre might lie introduced, and 
Avonld suit epigrams aud short ]>oeins. 


Bexametar VarM. A line of jioutiy 
consisting of six measures, the fifth 
being a dactyl and the sixth cither a 
spoimee or a trodiee. The other four 
may be either diMtyls or spon'decs. 
Homer’s two cpic^'poeAis and Virrirs 
jEneid are written in hexameters. The 
latter b^na thiu: 

Anns sad tticj m«s 11 sing, who} driven from | 
Tnly hy fit-1 fortune 

First into 1 Ttsly 1 emne, as | Ctr ms tho I shores 
ot bft-1 vinn. 

Much wss he hnnuised by land, mudh tossed on 
tlie pltUess ocean, 

Ail by tbs force of the gods, and rolenth'Ps 
anger oi Jonn. £. C. It. 

Or rh 3 rmmg with tiie Latin, 

•* Anna vlnimque cano Trojir qiil iwiniiis ah oris,’’ 

Amis and the nian 1 sing who flrst from the 
PbryiriaB shore Is, 

" TWtam fate imifngns. Lavtnnrtta> venit .. 

• ToMsa tn the land of lAruiaialthoagli Jove's 
didn't mean ii. IS, Q. B, 



Mekapia 


€0^1 i^gh-boi& 


V iiougfellow’s Evanffeline is in Eng- 
lisli^exaiuetui'S. 

Hez'apla. A book containing the 
text of tho Bible in Hebrew and (xreek, 
with four translations, vui. the Sep'tnk- 
gint, with those of Aquila, Theodo'tion. 
and Symniachus. The whole is printett 
iit six columns on the page. This was 
the work of Origeit) w,ho also added 
/uargiual notes. 

Hext. When Hate ia hejrt, boot ia next. 
When things come to the worst tliey 
fliust soon mend. Jiale means misery, 
hurt, misfortune; hext is highest, os 
tte.i t is Highest; boot means help, profit. 


Heyday of Yontli. Hie prune of 
youth. (Anglo-tSoxon, heh-dmQy high- 
lliiy or mid-uuy of youth.) 

Hiawii|]i'a. Son of Mudjekoe'wis 
(tho west wind) and Weno'tulh. His 
, mother died in his infancy, and Hia> 
w)4hn Wits hnnight up hy his grand* 
mother. Noki^'inis, daughter of tho Moon, 
^lle rci>reHOnt.s the progress of civilisation 
among the American Indiiw.s. He firat 
wrestled with Motula'min (lnili.iu maisce), 
whom ho sulKluod, and gave to man 
hread-coni. He then taught man navi* 
gatiou; then he subdued the Mishe* 
Xnhma or sturgeon, and told the |)eoplo 
to “bring all their pots and kettles and 
make oil for winter.” His next ad* 
venture w'us against MogissogVon, the 
magician, “ who sent wie fiery fever 
on man; sent the white fog from the 
fen*laml8; sent disease mA death among 
us; ” sftw tho temhle monster, and 
taught man ttie science of medicine* He 
next married “Laughing Water,” setting 
the iieuple on example to follow. Lastly, 
he taught the people picture*writing. 
When the white man lauded and taimht 
the Indians the faith of Jesus, lua* 
w^^ha exhorted them to recehre the 
wordo of wisdom, reverenoe the mis* 
siouarios who Itad eome so for to see 
them, and departed “to the kingdom of 
Pone'mah. the lan^bf tiie Hereafter.” 

Longfellow’s song of Hiawatha may 
1 m) termed the “Edda" of the Korth 
American Indians. 

Hiati^ha'a mittena, “ Magic mittens 
made of deer*skm; when, upem fils luuu^ 
he wore them, ho could amte the rocks 
asunder.” {Eotisfelhw: 

Hiewathefa nwfcunna. Xkidluuitca 
shoes made of- deer*8kitt. “Whtn he 
bound them round his ankles, at eadh 
stride a mileHie' measored.” , (jDs^- 
felloW: Siatcathe, iv.) ® “ 


Blbar'iila. A variety of lemS (Ire¬ 
land). riiuy says tlio Irish motliers 
feed their babes with swords instead of 
spoons. 

“ weilu in Hllinrnia’s flold* tbe 1alM)uriA(t swain. 

Slia]l|^inas tbe i>lungb o'er abuilt ut WMi-rim's 

And nim ui> imnos and broken spears, 

Aniased, be'll ibow liia follows of ibe tiUin 

Tlio relies of vlctorioos yuan, 

jind tell linw swift tin* anus that kititidom did 
regain." ffuahea i UmuK of Sfumma. 

Hto Jafieta. Tombstones, so called 
from tho first two words of their inscrip¬ 
tions; “Herelies . . .” 

“ Oy the cold Ift'c Jocelt of the dead." 

Tmtuyton: Idyllt of the Klnff ( Vivlm). 

Bltfik'litlirUt (Tom or Jack). A poor 
labourer in the time of the Conquest, of 
such enormous strongth that, armed with 
on axletreo and cartwheel only, he killed 
a giant who dwelt in a marsh at Tiluoy, 
Norfolk. He was knighted and inauo 
governor of Thauot. He is somctiuies 
called Kickafric. 

Hlok'ory« (M JHekorj/. Gciiorul 
Andrew Jackson. Parton says he was 
first called * ‘ Tough, ” from his pedestrian 
powers; then “ Tough na hickory ; ” and 
lastly, “ Old Hickory.” 

Hidal’go. The title in 8puiii of tho 
lower nubility. (Accortliiig to Bishop St. 
Vincent, t.}ie word ia compounded of 
hijo del OotOy son of a (loth ; but more 
probably it is h 'm and datgo. Hija = 
child or son, and dalgo = respect, as in 
tbe phrase, Eacer mtteho dalgo,'* to re* 
coive with great respect. In Portuguese 
it is Fidaltjo. 

Bide of Load (^). No fixeil numlmr 
of “ acres,”"hat such a quantity as wixs 
valued at a stated geld or fax. A hide 
of good arable land was smaller tluw a 
hide of Ulterior quality. 

Blerooleaa Lofiwy. The legacy 
of J<dco8. HifiroolSs, in yie fifth Christian 
oeutuxT, was the first person who hunted 
up and compiled Jokes. After a life*long 
lobonr he musters toother as many us 
twenty>eight, which ne has left to tho 
world as |ps legacy.' 

In great con¬ 
fusion ; at sixes and sevens. A higgler 
is a pedlar whose stores ore all hulled 
together. Higi^y means after tho 
fashion of a higgler’s basket; and pia- 
gledy is a riooooet word suggested uy 
litter a pig’s littmr. * 

BtgkdMM. Of arutocratic Mrth; 
**lfme hmtUmMaimee ** Stmmo toco 
Mtua.'* 
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Highland Mary 


Bl^ Ctaiiroli. lliOHe who holieve 
the Qiurrh [of England] the only tnie 
Church; that its baptism is regenomtion; 
and ibat its priests have the dologAted 
power of absolution (on coufeasion and 
promise of repentance). • 

High Days festivals. On hgh 
dayt and hoUday». Here “high” = 
grand or great; os, “ m yrmdjvttrj’^ 

High Faln'tiii or BlflUntMi. l^oll 
talk. (Dutch, reiiootiv, high-flown, 
stilted.) 

“Tlir N^riilimnf lilfiitiupii, ni tlin Aniprirans mil 
il lifui iPinltod iuiin> iiiortMl wonnOs lntpl> 
fiiiTii tli<i liHiiiU of (uitliiKis . . , A duiiulial 

.lciikiii«i UitfU (U'ai liix'il tlKMliPHS nf a New Yoilc 
iHflle l>r Hinilnff iliut 'kIip worn an oxiiuisitp lo- 
lihAlutiMi lilt lu‘r lii'ail, mIiIIp hw train tvai 
]Ni»PU Ilf ttaiiRiiniPiit fiil'iU'-i iil.uud iMir iicitli nut 
(if irHiiiiDiiiiliiiIi floiiumt with llruscels tliu‘i)-vl> 
of A No. 1," ~ Uiugitaii: JntrodHetton to JiMih 
htlUHQH ^ 

Hlgli Saad. V'tth a hifjh hand. 
Arrogantly. I'o carry things with a high 
hand in Fionoh would bo: **Junre vnu 
chose haut la main.** 

High Heels and Lew Heels. The 

High and Low Church party. Tlie 
names of two factiuns in Swift’s tale of 
Lilltput. {(riilhia'’s Traeeh.) 

High Horse. To be m the htyh Jw se 
or To tide the hi(/h hoise. To iJo ovei- 
boiinug mill miogant. (For cxplunattou 
sn lIonsF, ” Tu git tipoii your high 
fwise.") 

High Jinks. Tie is at high jitiki. 
Tlio pW'W'iit use of the phrase ‘expresses 
tliB idea of upioiuious fun mid jollity. 

“Tim finlii sniiui roiiiixtiy Itad liPtfun in prac¬ 
tise tlm iiiil pur »ii«t now InrKiitloii iiastiiim of 
Hiuh Jiiihn The Kiium was piainl in uiMcml 
(linmnit wavs Must fipiiimnib tlin (litp were 
tliriiwu 111 itif coiDiutn}, and thoHe upmi whom 
thp lot foil wort) nliiirreil to asmime and maln- 
laiii fur a tiiiio n oortniu flolitiniifl cliaractcr, nr 
til ropmt a lot tain numlH-r of fnai'niinlno \onuM 
in a pHitii iilar nntor If they dt'iiawed from elm 
(lianutMS nnsltfupd . . they luouiTi'il forfoiM, 
whirli were niiiiiHmudi^ fut hy •wnllowinK an 
adilltiouat l>uiiii<ci."—A'ti IK. Acitu: Guy Manwi' 
fjip, x\\\i t 

High Life. People of high Ufe, The 
upper ten, the “ haut monde.'* 

High Plaoee, in^Scripture language, 
means elovntod spots where* sacrififSes 
wore offered. Idolatroue worship'was 
muoh carried on in high pieces. Some 
were evidently artificial mounds, lor the 
faithful are frequently ordered to re* 
move or destroy them. Heii^ah re¬ 
moved the high j^aces (2 Kings zviii. 4), 
so did Asa (2 Chronicles xiv. €), Je- 
hoshaphat (2 Clironidee xvii. 6), Jonah, 
and others. On the other haiw, 
ram and Ahos made high pibn^ for 
Idolatrous worwip. 


Hl^ B^PSS. To he OH the high 
ropes. To bo ywy grand and miglfty m 
demeanour. 

High Bass. All the sea w'hich is not 
,the jwoperty of a particular count rj*. 
The sea ttu^ miles out belongs to tlie 
adjacent coast, and is called mare ilini- 
sum. High-soas, hko high-ways, means 
for the public use. In both cases tho 
word high moans '* chief,” ” jtriiicipal.” 
(Latin, altiim, “tho luiuu sea;” altus, 
“Jiigh.”> , 

Higll Tea (A). 'I'ho meal called 
tea served with cold incuts, vegetubh'*-, 
and jMstiy, in sulistitutioii of thnucr. 

' A ’npiUtinilcrstuiiil ‘hitrli tci' Nlmtilil lin\i> 
ciihl riiKXt nf tlip tup of-tho tnhlo Uainlii 
\ oi ksliti’t^lnlit the luirt'iin a tnmliry h.iiit in ihe 
niiUille |rim aiile dUheH will ■ out) imo h msoil 
iiinikerel, pukleU snUioii (in iluo MniMiii), siiii- 
AKOIand iMiltiCiMtg,rt(* , CK . ilM ers ol ira i< Ifi , 
Slid ale, Hitl) (try and hiiirered toH-e. anlly Iuiiiih, 
IH one*. iiniRliiH, and < tiiinpei-i, yuiiiK aiul iii.ii ii.h- 
Inde "—The Jfnily U'elfi/rtiph, May titH, IsiiS. 

Blglk Word*. Angi-y vrords. 

Hlgtigttte lias its name from a gatu 
set np were uhtnit 400 pyetu's ago, to 
receive tolls for tho bishop of Loiidmi; 
when tlie old miry road from Oiay’s Inn 
I.ano to ilarnct woe turned through the 
bishop’s park. Tlio villngo being in a 
high or mevated situation t'xphiins tlic 
fiml paid of tho name. 

Stim'H at Jlif/hgalt. A custom an¬ 
ciently prevailed ut the pubhc-1u)UHe.s in 
Highgate to odiiimistcr a ludicrous oath 
to all travellers a ho stopped tliete. Tlio 
pai’ty was sworn on u pair of honis 
fastened to axiidt— 

(H Kever^ kiss the mqid when hn 
can kms the mistresR. c 

(2*1 Ilever to eat brown bread when ho 
can get white. 

(3) Never to drink |maU beer when hu 
can got strong—unless he prefers it. 

Highland Ball. Fists and cuffs; to 
escape the caustahie by knocking jlxin 
down writh the aid q| a ccgnpaniuiit 

"The mute einqitence of ibe miller sad utiiiih, 
wbteh vrtis >«sied Id Clanr otencbM Omik, wns 
pronuml ttf give tiljrblnnd luill tor tboirntiiiiti 
^dle w. SctUl; The dnUyamti, 

obDfi. XkIx. 

UghlanA Mbwy. A name immor¬ 
talised by Bums, generally thought to 
be Mary Oampbeu, but menre probably 
'Mary Morison. In 1702 we have tlireo 
801 ^ to Mery: “Will ye go to the 
Indies, my Many f ’* “ Hi^Umd Mary ” 
(“ Te baiw and braes of bonnie Doon^’), 
and *‘Tb Maiy in Heaven” (“Thou 
fingering^ sitsr/’ etc.). Those were all 
w:^tmeiome time oxter the oonsumma- 
^on 0x1^ marriage with Jean Annour 
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Himilti%Ad 


HigUirqraMB. The lottv xao«i»oele» 
brated ore*— 

Claudt liutfal^ who I670< 

Jauta Whitney who died 1604, «t Uio 
age of 84. . 

Jonathan WUd, at Wcdveihaiapton 
(1682-1726). 

j^ek Skfppi^ at (1701- 

I<24). f 

mi'wy Vj»aiL Jb fhe ’l2wr Coafts. 
betnne on Idotigh*|IoiMjliy Jvte.) «im 1 
ends tbs Wedheedtaf heloM It 

is so ofdled k 

whose da^uJaanniyl^ ^ 


i.(l78S)y from the reoollectiou of **ono of power of i 
lia most interestuig possa^ of hw speciaUy c 
Tontiifol days.** Fooy'xoonw after he formers fta 
sent to Ur. Thomson thesongoalled 
^l^hlsnd Mary he sent that entitlerl 
"M&y Morison,” which he o^'*ono af^srutol'i 
of his juvenUe works,” Thus nU the 
four songs refer to some youthful pas- , ?**5*"f 

^ion, and three of them at least were “Wim d ouh 

sent In letters addressed ‘to Mr. Thom- f*® r 35®” 

Hon, BO that little doubt can exist that :? 
the Mary of all the four is one and the ? 

same isirsou, called by the autlior Vary 
Morwon. J 

• How I)l>Wftd 1the Sionrc, ^ “ 

A Hliivo fiac ««n ut tan, r JaUX.) 

( niiid 1 (IIP ri(li ip^nril Hoenre <mi<i 'tk.o.. 

The lot p|> Mai j Murisea " 

.Blghlaada of SeotiaiML (7»r) in- S2ifJS 
elude all the country ou, the northern 
side of a hue drawn from the Moray »v&niivai« 

F^th to the river Clyde> or (whiim » Uis&i<s«Mi 

about the same thing) from Nairn to 
Ulasgow. Covenontei 

Blgli'Uuidon of Attiea. The arntmif tlie 

operative class, who had their dwellings nanters gea 
on the hills ^Diotrtt). Soott used 

Blgh'tteu. The Khedive of is Camerouim 
styled “Your Highness,” or “His wgh- 

... - of beings 

The children of kings and queens. between th 

Your Royal Highness,” or “His Royal Tliey are ri 

Hifthnoss,” small hills 

The children of eiupiwors, “Tour thobeuefiti 

Imperial Highness,” or ‘Mffis Imperial _ 

Highness ” ^ 

Till the'reign of Henry VIII, tlie kings dwelling ir 
of England were styled “Your High- or plateau 
ness,” “TourQraoe,” ^^YourHxoel^t Hfllo. ; 
Grace,” e^p., or “His Obo. tom of big 


power of the Qennau emperors; and 
specially detested by the earljy re- 
fonnena t<» his idtra-pontifical views, 

BUdottroA {Ihtle). President'of the 
AWmn idub. (i$m' W» 

* 

^ mirtoiliolili. A monk of Hild'is- 
helm doubting how with God a thou¬ 
sand years oomd bo as one day, listened 
to the staging of a bird in a wood, as he 
thoui'ht for three minutes, but found 
ttte nme had been throe hundred years. 
Longfellow lias borrowed this tale and 
iutr^ueed it in his Ooldon l^end, {See 
H' er.nr. ) 

8tllt)$^ir </oAw), li£,D.,botanist (1710- 
1776). He wrote some farces, which 
caUt^ forth from Gomok the following 
couplet: , 

Vor phyeto luid (sjre* hifugwl tlicrc *ciu (<* li, 

Hisai<s«M are tihtsic,. IiIh jifiysic a larce la ' 

BUl-felk. The CameroniBn ftcotdi 
Covenanters, who met clandestinely 
amfmg tlie hills. Somotunos the Ouvr- 
nanters geucndly are so called. Sir W. 
Soott used the weeds as a synonym of , 
CamerouioTis, 

Bm-peopia or BfllAbllc. A o1a<s 
of beings in Scandinavian trndition 
between the elves and the human ru^ 0 . 
Tlievare Rupposod to dwell in emos aiirl 
small hills, and are bent on lecemng 
the benefits of man's redemption. 

HOU Tribes. The bcubnous tribes 
dwelling in remote parts of the Dec(Mii 
or platmn of Central India. 

Bills, Prayers were offered on (bo 
tom of high hills, and temples built on 
“ nigh ploees,** from the notion that the 
gods could better hear prayers on surh 
places, as they were nearer heaven. 
As taU^aa^sayS( kn cibcwAacm 
iinumnv^ S«h. A»d Tacitus says, 
“maxhne ocBloappnHn&quare, preoeMiuo 


Bat^lKumben xxifLxadr.) took RalMm 
to the fop ol Poor and other hi|h places 
wImu Balaam wiriied.to consult God. 
Wit ofteh read of ^*idids on every high 
1107 Vi. Id.) 
t Tbo^GxBek dwelt on Mount 


heno^ V Qt* ^SShtry, f The dwelt on Mount 

IbciaiantlAb (3 «yU. Wiled Ohaarle 
lee, LObliteiiibsusOiig wmgpik who eurpaased oR other womei 
haTlemagne, he test a kl itomsness d mieii. 


_^_,, . , _^®tesio% 

of Gennaammaa^ 

the herom of CStarleaiiiigae, M test a 
msde^ as weR m dioiSlinn^ '' - 

lOwSS^ P«P® 

holed fm 


WfBgpik Who eurpamea au other women 
kl aomsness d aden. 

ewfnwMte^a wtrerwwiu 100 ^ sp with 

IMW pSg^fobMI 

cfrsaqessus iseleMr?Si»ws*»- 


kiStiB 

.^iwaKthe 


tbiR, iwiTiv Nffiftt, iTM &e 
ttiM vpitroe at tho veauRtion. 

•• )>^tMtnr() ’U* M^'R jlwiff di»t gn eRwftjniJ*— 

Bind. Emblani^tik) of d Bt. Qileg, 
botsattse ^'n heaven-direetfid hind wont 
dolly to give him milk in the desert, 
liear the mouth of the lihouo.’^ ISto 
B^.) 

hind of SertoriUB. SertcKxliis woe 


tame white hind, which he taught to 
follow hhn, and from which he pre- 
tendtid to receive the inatrucfions of 
Dinn'a. By this artifice, anys Plutarch, 
he imposoa ou the shperstmon of the 
pwiplo. 

* He felaniVl n demon (in n hind com onled) 

1o him Mki louiiNolii u( tiu' vndH 

OtUAOMM Ztwwid, I 

Tho m*ik^white htndf in Dryden’s 
poem, T/u> Mind and the Paft(hn\ mcana 
the Itoumn Cutholic f'hurch, milk-white 
because “iniulhble.” The panther, 
toll of the epota of error, la tlio Chutuh 
ot England. 

“ \Mihmit nimimtted inQdicnr siiilim. 

She ftaicd ini dniigcr, for atr km*^ ue nin *' 

I'nl'li Hum 9) 4. 

Bl&'dA. Punghter of A1 Hasson, tile 
Arabian omcor of Persia. Her lover, 
Haled, was a Q heher or IHre- worshipper, 
the sworn enemy of A1 Hassan and all 
his race. A1 Hasson sent her away for 
safety, but she was taken captive by 
Hafed’s party, and when her lover 
Strayed to A1 llassan) burnt himself 
to death in the iMored uro, fifii>|D|«Out 
berselflieadlon^teSlheBea. (;?: iTo^; 
The ^ 

Bte'Hur’ Is^lo' Bold one Isthiad; 
whereas is to go before (Anglo- 

Saxon hwdtt^ hmdud, verb hutdrianj, 

HlwdntfciL "The country of th« 
Sindfis. (Mtitd (Persio] and aStiid fSom 
ikrit] mesnp and fm t» tea^' 

oiy is. v^ otm^on, as A^iaifetw^ ' 
BelooohM^ ImUgbliain 

CnnrdM^Kue country of thn 
CohhrtMnTthe high*oountry[|, SampiA 
niAdM country], etc.) ^ , 


SWra and Siij 
^ow the !bad 
EHd^, the 


It 18 also dBwd vie 
, Vrom its xLumher. 
^ of the Wtet 
old Ko. 33. 


B11ki(at»^ii. The most 
house-spfdt Kobohl of Oemieai Istfpt 
He livw four yean in the Old oarai'n 
HndemUhlen, where he had a robm m 
apart for him. At the end of the |ou# 
year (1338) he went away of hn iw 
occoid, and never again returned, ^ ]| 

Blp (7b)‘ A hip means a hyp-ot^Ott 
driac. To hip moans to make 
choly; to fret; to make one dismal r 
gloomy with forebodings. Hipped msAl 
melancholy, in low spirits. ^ 

* For nne nbort mament let us censo 

T« nuiurn the IoSh of innni skiim— I 
Voriret tiow tax and mtes inciuafK*, 

And all that now the nation hiiis " 

Slm», n* J}ngimet JBtiUlaii» (A Sci-sg). 

Blp mad VlUl^ To amite hip mi 
thigh. To slay with groat carnage. ^ i 
Hebrew phiuse. (German, Arm vat 
betn.) 

^ Perhaps there may be some rofele 
euce to the superstition abc^t the oi 
sacrum (ff-r-). 

“And im smoto tiMna hijisttd thigh with gm 
slauKhtiT.'*—dudgos xv s 

Blpl Btpl Bnimbl Hip is sai(f h 
bo a uotonca, comtiosed -of the initia 
letters of Jlteiosolymn £a( JW^tn 
Henri van Lanii says, in Motet tt»i 
Queries, that whenever the Genual 
knights headed a Jew-hunt in 
Middle Ages, they ran shonti^ “ Bdp 
Hip!^* as much as to say “ JerusqJ^ 
Is aestroyed.’’ (/iee JfoiTAniaA.) 

Timbs desires Huir^ from the 
vouic h»-tw (to Paradise), so that 
htp f hmrm } W#dld mean “ Jerus«n3i 
is lost to tbn npdjhi, and we are on tm 


word ^kiraA A GersMlS •jRclapM* 
tion also. ' 

*' Mow, infidel, I have iJm on the Hp^ 
(^Sfwehmt of Veniee)', and ogain^ **Fh 
Mtphmf Gtmo on the hip*^ 
te nai^ the whip hand of 
Tna jterm is derived fkmn wrestlers, who 
adm &e advicnwy hj thg hip and tkrow 

ullrll 











